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LECTURE  XIX.  Of  B gildings,  Furniture,  etc.,  in  Ancient 

Erinn    ........  1—22 

(VII.)  Of  Buildings,  Furniture,  etc.  (continued).  Of  the  number 
and  succession  of  the  colonists  of  ancient  Erinn.  Tradition  ascribes 
no  buildings  to  Parthalon  or  bis  people ;  their  sepulchral  mounds  at 
Tallaght  near  Dublin.    Definitions  of  the  Rath,  the  Dun,  the  ZiV, 
the  Caiseal,  and  the  Cathair;  the  latter  two  were  of  stone ;  many 
modern  townland-names  derived  from  these  terms ;  remains  of 
many  of  these  structures  still  exist.    Rath  na  Righ  or  "  Rath  of  the 
Kings",  at  Tara  ;  the  Teach  Mor  Milibh  Aims,  or  '*  Great  House  of 
the  Thousands  of  Soldiers".    Several  houses  were  often  included 
within  the  same  Rath,  Dun,  Lis,  or  Caiseal.    Extent  of  the  demesne 
lands  of  Tara.  The  Rath  or  Cathair  oiAileach ;  account  of  its  building; 
the  houses  within  the  Rath  as  well  as  the  latter  were  of  stone  ;  why 
called  Aileach  Frigrind  ?    Aileach  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  Account 
of  the  Rath  of  Cruachan  in  the  Tain  Bo  Fraich.    The  "  House  of  the 
Royal  Branch".  Description  of  a  Dun  in  Fairy  Land.  The  terms  Rath, 
Dun,  and  Lis  applied  to  the  same  kind  of  enclosure.    The  Foradh  at 
Tara.   Description  of  the  house  of  Crtd€.    Two  classes  of  builders, — 
the  i2af/i-builder,  and  the  CoweaZ-builder  ;  list  of  the  professors  of 
both  arts  from  the  Book  of  Leinster.    Dubhaltach  Mac  Firbissigh's 
copy  of  the  same  list  (note) ;  his  observations  in  answer  to  those  who 
deny  the  existence  of  stone-building  in  ancient  Erinn.  The  story  of 
Bricriu's  Feast ;  plan  of  his  house ;  his  Grianan  or  "  sun  house";  his 
invitation  to  Conchobar  and  the  Ultonians ;  he  sows  dissensions 
among  the  women ;  the  Briathar  Ban  Uladh ; — his  house  was 
made  of  wicker-work. 
LECTURE  XX.  Of  Buildings,  Furniture,  etc.,  in  Ancient 

Erinn       .......  23—38 

(VII.)  Buildings,  Furniture,  etc.  ;  (continued).  The  description 
of  buildings  in  our  ancient  MSS.,  even  when  poetical  in  form,  and 
not  strictly  accurate  as  to  date,  are  still  valuable  for  the  object  of 
these  lectures.   Veracity  of  the  evidence  respecting  the  "  Great 
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Banqueting  Hall"  of  Tara  in  the  time  of  Cormac  Mac  Airt,  as  given 
by  Dr.  Petrie ;  no  record  of  the  changes  which  took  place  at  Tara 
pubsequent  to  that  time.    Residences  of  the  monarchs  of  Erinn  after 
the  desertion  of  Tara.  Desertion  of  other  celebrated  royal  residences : 
— Emania,  Cruachan,  Qic.    Division  of  the  people  into  classes  ;  this 
division  did  not  impose  perpetuity  of  caste;  increase  of  wealth 
enabled  a  man  to  pass  from  one  rank  to  another ;  crime  alone  barred 
this  advancement;  the  qualifications  as  to  furniture  and  houses  of 
the  several  classes  of  Aires  or  landholders ;  fines  for  injury  to  the 
house  of  the  Aire  Ileir<f  Breith^;  of  the  Aire  Desa  ;  of  the  Aire-Ard; 
of  the  Aire  Forgaill;  of  the  king  of  a  territory.  Law  against  damage 
or  disfigurement  of  buildings  and  furniture  ;  of  the  house  of  a  Bu- 
Aire ;  of  the  house  of  an  Aire-Desa;  of  the  house  of  an  Aire-Tuise; 
of  the  house  of  an  Aire-Ard.    Law  directing  the  provision  to  be 
made  for  aged  men.    Shape  of  houses  in  ancient  Erinn  ;  construction 
of  the  round  house ;  reference  to  the  building  of  such  a  house  in  an 
Irish  life  of  St.  Colman  Ela ;  a  similar  story  told  of  St.  Cumin  Fada. 
No  instance  recorded  of  an  ecclesiastical  edifice  built  of  wicker  work  ; 
two  instances  cf  the  building  of  oratories  of  wood ; — story  of  the 
oratory  of  St.  Moling;  quatrain  of  Rumand  Mac  Colmain  on  the 
oratory  of  Rathan  Ua  Suanaigh  ;  account  of  Rumand  writing  a  poem 
for  the  Galls  of  Dublin  ;  he  carries  his  wealth  to  Cill  Belaigh  ;  state- 
ment of  seven  streets  of  Galls  or  foreigners  at  that  place ;  import- 
ance of  the  account  of  Rumand. 
LECTURE  XXL    Of  Buildings,  Furniture,  etc.  in  ancient 

Erinn         .         .  ....  39- 

(VII.)  Of  Buildings,  Furniture  ;  (continued).  Of  the  Gohban 
Saer  ;  mistakes  concerning  him  ;  explanation  of  his  name;  he  was 
a  real  personage.  Old  Irish  writers  fond  of  assigning  a  mythological 
origin  to  men  of  great  skill  or  learning.  The  legend  of  Tuirhhi,  the 
father  of  Gobhan  Saer ;  observations  of  Dr.  Petrie  on  this  legend; 
error  of  Dr.  Petrie.  Story  of  Lug  Mac  Eithlenn,  the  Sabh  Ildenach 
or  "  trunk  of  all  arts".  Tutrbhi  a  descendant  of  Oilioll  Oluinu  Re- 
ferences to  Gobban  Saer  in  ancient  Gaedhelic  MSS. ; — one  la  the 
Irish  life  of  St.  Abban;  the  name  of  the  place  where  Gobban  built 
the  church  for  St.  Abban  not  mentioned  ;  another  in  the  life  of  St. 
Moling.  The  name  of  Gobban  mentioned  in  a  poem  in  an  ancient 
Gaedhelic  MSS.  of  the  eighth  century  ; — original  and  translation  of 
this  poem  (note)  ;  original  and  translation  of  a  poem  of  St.  Moling 
from  the  same  MS.  which  is  also  found  in  a  iMS.  in  Ireland — great 
importance  of  this  poem  (note).  Oratories  generally  built  of  wood, 
but  somctinies  of  stone.  Ancient  law  regulating  tlie  price  to  be  paid 
for  ecclesiastical  buildings  ; — as  to  the  oratory  ;  as  to  the  Damh-liag 
or  stone  church  ;  explanation  of  the  rule  as  to  the  latter  (note)  ;  as 
to  the  CloicUach  or  belfry.  Explanation  of  the  preceding  rule  quoted 
from  Dr.  Petrie  ;  reasons  for  reexamining  these  rules.  Dr.  Petrie's 
opicion  about  the  Round  Towers  unassailable.  Law  regulating  the 
proportionate  stipends  of  Olhimhs stipends  of  the  0//a;/i/i-builder ; 
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Dr.  Petrie's  observation  on  the  passage  regarding  the  stipend  of  the 
OUainh-hnMeT ;  dwelling  houses  omitted  from  the  list  of  buildings  ; 
mistake  mndeby  Dr.  Petrie  about  the  passage  concerning  the  Ollamh- 
builder  ;  author's  correction  of  this  mistake  :  meaning  of  the  word 
Coictighis, — new  interpretation  by  the  author.    Artistic  works  of 
the  0//a7«A -builder ;  the  lubroracht  or  working  in  yew-wood ;  carv- 
ing in  yew-wood  at  Emania  and  Cruachan,  and  in  Armagh  cathe- 
dral.   Romant'c  origin  of  work  in  yew-wood — legend  of  Fintann, 
son  of  Bochra ;  no  trace  of  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  among 
theGaedhil;  legend  of  Fm<a«n,  continued.  List  of  articles  of  house- 
hold furniture  mentioned  in  the  laws  regarding  lending  or  pledging. 
T/aw  regarding  the  house  of  a  doctor. 
LECTURE  XXIL    Of  Buildings,  Furniture,  etc.,  in  Ancient 

Erinn         .......  64—86 

(VII.)  Of  Buildings,  Furniture,  etc.  ;  (continued).  Stone 
buildings;  Cathairs  2Ln&  Clochans ;  O'Flaherty's  notice  of  the  Clo- 
chans  of  the  Arann  Islands ;  Clochans  still  existing  in  those  islands ; 
Clochans  on  other  islands  of  the  western  coast.  Mr.  Du  Noyer's 
account  of  ancient  stone  buildings  in  Kerry;  his  ethnological  com- 
parisons ;  summary  of  his  views ;  apart  his  speculations,  his  paper 
is  important.  Different  members  of  the  same  family  had  distinct 
houses  in  ancient  Erinn.  Mr.  Du  Noyer's  claim  to  priority  in 
the  discovery  of  the  stone  buildings  of  Kerry  inadmissible  ;  Mr.  R. 
Hitchcock  had  already  noticed  them ;  ancient  burial  grounds  also 
noticed  by  the  latter  in  the  same  district.  The  two  names  of 
*'  Cahers"  given  by  Mr.  Dn  Noyer,  not  ancient ;  his  opinion  of  the 
use  of  Dunheg  fort  not  correct ;  this  and  the  other  forts  did  not 
form  a  line  of  fortifications.  Instance  of  a  bee-hive  house  or  Clochan 
having  been  built  within  the  Rath  of  Aileach.  Limited  use  of  the 
term  Cathair ;  the  same  term  not  always  applied  to  the  same  kind  of 
building.  Tale  of  the  dispute  about  the  "  champion's  share";  Smith's 
notice  of  Sliabh  Jlis  and  Cathair  Conroi ;  story  of  the  dispute  about 
the  "  champion's  share"  (continued).  The  "  guard  room"  or  "  watch- 
ing seat".  The  position  of  Cathair  Conroi  not  exactly  ascertained. 
Story  of  "  the  slaughter  of  Cathair  Conroi".  Reference  to  Cathair 
Conroi  in  the  tale  of  "  the  Battle  of  Ventry  Harbour".  Modern 
hypothesis  of  the  inferiority  of  the  Milesians.  Stone-building  in 
ancient  Erinn  not  exclusively  pre-Milesian.  The  Aitheach  Tuatha  or 
Atticotti.  The  Firbolgs  still  powerful  in  the  sixth  century.  Town- 
land  names  derived  from  Cathairs.  No  evidence  that  the  Milesians 
were  a  ruder  race  than  their  predecessors  in  Erinn. 
LECTURE  XXIII.    Of  Dress  and  Ornaments  .         .  87—107 

(VIII.)  Early  sumptuary  law  regulating  the  colours  of  dress,  at- 
tributed to  the  monarchs  Tighernmas  and  Eochaidh  and  Edgudach. 
Native  gold  first  smelted  by  luchadan,  and  golden  ornaments  made 
in  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Tighernmas.  The  uses  of  colours  to  distin- 
guish the  several  classes  of  society,  also  attributed  to  the  same 
Eochaidh;  the  nature  of  those  colours  not  specified.  Household 
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utensils,  ornaments,  and  variously  coloured  dresses  of  AilUl  and 
Medhbh  mentioned  in  the  tale  of  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne ;  the  mate- 
rial or  fashion  of  the  dress  not  specified.  Mtdhbh's  preparation  for 
the  war  of  the  first  Tain ;  description  of  the  parties  summoned.  De- 
Bcription  of  the  Ultonian  clanns  at  the  hill  of  Slemain,  forming  the 
arn)y  in  pursuit  of  Ailill  and  Medhbh,  by  the  herald  of  the  latter, 
Mac  Roth,  from  the  tale  of  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne;  his  description 
of  Conchobar  Mac  Nessa  ;  of  Causcraid  Mend ;  of  Sencha ;  of  Eogan 
Mac  Durthachla  ;  of  Laegaire  Buadach  ;  of  Munremur  ;  of  Connud ; 
of  Reochaid ;  of  A  margin ;  of  Feradach  Find  Fechinach ;  of  Fiachaig 
and  Fiachna  ;  of  Cekchair  Mac  Ulhair  and  his  clann  ;  of  Eirrge 
Echbel ;  of  Mend,  son  of  Salcholgan ;  of  Fergna ;  of  Ercc,  son  of  Car- 
pri  JS'ia  Fer  &nd  his  clann;  of  Ci/chulaind's  clann.  Note:  Cuchu- 
laind  is  removed  to  Muirtheimne  after  his  fight  with  Ferdiadh,  to  get 
the  benefit  of  the  healing  properties  of  its  stream  or  river;  enumera- 
tion of  them ;  while  there,  Cethern,  who  had  gone  to  his  assistance, 
arrives  covered  with  wounds,  and  is  visited  by  physicians  from  the 
enemy's  camp,  whom  he  drives  away;  Cuchulaindihen  sends  for  Fin- 
gin  Fathliagh,  who  examines  each  of  his  wounds,  and  Celhern  de- 
scribes the  persons  who  gave  them — his  description  of  llland,  son  of 
Fergus;  of  queen  Medhbh  ;  of  Oil  and  Othine;  of  Bun  and  Mecconn; 
of  Broen  and  Brudni,  sons  of  Teora  Soilhi,'kvag  of  Caille  ;  of  Cormac 
[il/ac]  Colomarig  and  Cormac  the  son  of  Maele/oga  ;  of  Mane  Math- 
remail  and  Mane  Athremail,  sons  of  Ailill  and  Medhbh;  of  the 
champions  from  irwcif/e  [Norway] ;  of  Ailill  and  his  son  Mane;  of 
the  marrow  bath  by  which  Celhern  was  healed,  whence  the  name  of 
Smirammair,  now  Smarmore,  in  the  county  Louth.  Medhbh  enume- 
rates her  dowry  to  Ailill ;  gifts  promised  by  her  to  Long  Mac  Emonis  ; 
gifts  promised  by  her  to  Ferdiadh ;  one  of  those  gift?,  her  celebrated 
brooch,  weighed  more  than  four  pounds.  Story  of  Mac  Conglinde ; 
his  extravagant  dream  ;  his  description  of  a  curious  dress  of  a  door- 
keeper; analysis  of  the  dress— the  Cochall,  the  lonar,  the  Och- 
rath  ;  analysis  of  Mac  Conglindts  own  dress ;  his  Leinidh.  Distinc- 
tion between  the  L(fine  and  the  Leinidh — the  latter  was  a  kilt.  De- 
scription of  the  dress  of  the  champion  Edchu  Rond  in  the  tale  of  the 
Exile  of  the  Sons  of  Duildermait ;  he  Avore  a  kilt.  Ancient  law  regu- 
lating the  wearing  of  the  Leinidh  or  kilt,  and  the  Ochrath  or  panta- 
loon. 

LECTURE  XXIV.    Of  Dress  and  Ornamknts  in  Ancient 

Erinn         ......  .  108— 

qVIII.)  Dress  and  Ornaments  (continued).  Constant  references 
to  fringes  of  gold  thread  ;  mention  of  this  ornament  in  the  account 
of  MedUis  visit  to  her  chief  Druid  in  the  commencement  of  the  Tain 
Bo  Chuailgne, — description  of  Fedelm  the  i)rophete8s  weaving  a 
fringe;  the  fringe  sword  or  lath  mentioned  in  a  poem  of  Dalian  For- 
gaill  (circa  a.d.  5C0).  Ancient  laws  relating  to  the  pledging  of  orna- 
u;ent8,  etc. ;  law  relating  to  the  pledging  of  a  needle  ;  the  pledging 
of  a  queen's  work  bag  ;  the  work  bag  of  an  Airech  Fcibhe.    The  legal 
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contents  of  a  workbag  formed  only  a  small  part  of  a  lady's  personal 
ornaments.   References  to  dyeing,  weaving,  embroidering,  etc.,  in 
the  ancient  laws  regulating  Distress ;  objects  connected  with  those 
arts  for  the  recovery  of  which  proceedings  might  have  been  taken 
under  those  laws.  Coloured  thread  and  wool  paid  as  rent  or  tribute, 
The  dye-stuffs  used  were  of  home  growth.    Legend  of  St.  Ciaran 
and  the  blue  dye  stuff  called  Glaisin.   Summary  of  the  processes  in 
the  textile  arts  mentioned  in  the  extracts  quoted  in  the  lecture. 
Reference  to  embroidery  in  the  tale  of  the  Tochmarc  nEimire,  and 
in  the  Dinnseanchas.   Coca  the  embroideress  of  St.  Columcille.  The 
knowledge  of  the  Gaedhils  about  colours  shown  by  the  illuminations 
to  the  Book  of  Kells.    Reference  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote  to  the 
colours  worn  by  different  classes.    Cloth  of  various  colours  formed 
part  of  the  tributes  or  taxes  paid  as  late  as  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies.   Tributes  to  the  king  of  Caiseal  according  to  the  Book  of 
Rights  from:  Ara  ;  Boirinn;  Leinster ;  Uakhne ;  Duibhneach  a.nd 
Drung  ;  Corcumruadh ;  the  Deif;e  ;  Orhraidhe.   Stipends  paid  by  the 
king  of  Caiseal  to  the  kings  of  Kerry ;  Raithhnn;  Ara.    Tributes  to 
the  king  of  Connacht  from  Umhall ;  the  Greagraidhe ;  i\xe  Conmaicne  ; 
the  Ciarraidhe ;  the  Liiighne ;  the  Dealbhna;  Ui  Maine.  Stipends 
paid  by  the  king  of  Connajht  to  the  kings  of  :  Dealbhna-,  Ui  Maine. 
Tributes  to  the  king  of  Aileach  from :  the  Cuileantraidhe  ;  the  Ui 
Mic  Caerthainn ;  Ui  Tuirtre.    Stipends  paid  by  the  king  of  Aileach 
to  the  kings  of :  Cinel  Boghaine ;  Cinel  Enanna  ;  Craehh ;  Ui  Mic 
Caerthainn  ;  Tulach  Og.    Stipends  paid  by  the  king  of  Oriel  to  the 
kings  of  :  Ui  Breasail;  Ui  Eachach;  Ui  Meith ;  UiDortain;  Ui 
Briuin  Archoill;  Ui  Tuirtre;  Feara  Manach  ;  Mughdhorn  and  Ros. 
Stipends  paid  by  the  king  of  Uladh  to  the  kings  of:  Cuailgne; 
Araidhe;  Cobhais ;  Muirtheimne.  Tributes  to  the  king  of  Uladh  from : 
Semhne  ;  Crothraidhe ;  Cathal.   Gifts  to  the  king  of  Tara.  Stipends 
paid  by  the  king  of  Tara  to  the  kings  of:  Magh  Lacha  ;  Cuircne ;  Ui 
Beccon.  Tributes  to  the  king  of  Tara  from  :  the  Liiighne;  the  Feara 
Arda;  the  Saiihne;  Gailenga  ;  the  Ui  Beccon.    Stipends  paid  by  the 
king  of  Leinster  to  the :  Ui  Fealain;  the  chief  of  Cualann ;  Ui 
Feilmeadha  ;  king  of  Uaeilinn ;  Ui  Criomhthannan.    Tributes  to  the 
king  of  Leinster  from  the  :  Galls ;  Forthuatha  ;  Fotharla  ;  men  of 
South  Leinster.    Gifts  from  the  monarch  of  Erinn  to  the  king  of 
Emain  Macha.    Stipends  of  the  king  of  Emain  Macha  to  the  kings 
of:  Rathmor  ;  Ui  Briuin;  Conmaicne.  Gifts  bestowed  on  the  king  of 
Leinster  by  the  monarch  of  Erinn  whenever  he  visited  Tara.  Gift 
of  the  king  of  Leinster  on  his  return  from  Tara  to  the  king  of 
Ui  Fealain.    Gifts  of  the  monarch  of  Erinn  to  the  king  of  Caiseal 
when  at  Teamhair  Luachra.    Stipends  given  by  the  king  of  Caiseal 
at  the  visitation  of  the  monarch  of  Erinn  to  the  :  Deise  ;  Ui  Chonaill. 
Stipends  paid  by  the  king  of  Connacht  to  the  kings  of :  Ui  Maine ; 
Luighne.  Colours  of  winds,  according  to  the  preface  to  the  Seanchas 
Mdr. 
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LECTURE  XXV.    Of  Dress  and  Ornaments  in  ancient  Erinn 

135—1.-4 

(VIII.)  Dress  and  Ornaments  (continued).  Of  Conaire  Mor, 
monarch  of  Erinn  (circa  b.c.  100  to  b.c.  50)  and  the  outlawed  eons 
of  Dond  Dess,  according  to  tlie  ancient  tale  of  the  Bruighean  Da- 
derga ;  tlie  eons  of  Dond  Dess  associate  with  the  British  outlaw  Ing- 
cel  to  i)lunder  the  coasts  of  Britain  and  Erinn  ;  the  monarch,  in  re- 
turning from  Corca  Bhaiscinn  in  the  Co.  Clare,  being  unable  to  reach 
Tara,  goes  to  the  court  of  Daderg  ;  Ingctl  visits  the  court  to  ascer- 
tain the  feasibility  of  plundering  it ;  he  gives  descriptions  on  his  re- 
turn to  his  companions  of  those  he  saw  there,  and  Ferrogain  iden- 
tifies them  ;  ItigcePs  description  of  the  Ultonian  warrior  Cormac 
Conloinges  and  his  companions  ;  of  the  Cruithentualh  er  Picts ;  of 
the  nine  pipe  players ;  of  Tuidle  the  house  steward ;  of  Oball,  Oblim, 
and  Coirpre  Findmor,  sons  of  Conaire  Mar ;  of  the  champions  Mai 
Mac  Telbaind,  Midnremor,  and  Birderg  ;  of  the  great  Ultonian  cham- 
pion Conall  Cearnach  ;  of  the  monarch  himself,  Conaire  Mor;  of  the 
six  cup  bearers;  of  Tulchinne,  the  royal  Druid  and  juggler;  of  the 
three  swine-herds;  of  Causcrach  Moid;  of  the  Saxon  princes  and 
their  companions ;  of  the  king's  outriders :  of  the  king's  three 
judges  ;  of  the  king's  nine  harpers  ;  of  the  king's  three  jugglers ;  of 
the  three  chief  cooks ;  of  the  king's  three  poets ;  of  the  king's  two 
warders ;  of  the  king's  nine  guardsmen ;  of  the  king's  two  table 
attendants ;  of  the  champions  Sencha,  Duhthach  Dael  Uladh,  and 
Goibniu;  of  Daderg  himseU;  of  the  king's  three  door  keepers;  of 
the  British  exiles  at  the  court  of  the  monarch;  of  the  three  jesters 
or  clowns  ;  of  the  three  drink  bearers.  Summary  of  the  classes  of 
persons  described.  The  exaggerations  of  such  descriptions  scarcely 
affect  their  value  for  the  present  ])urpose  ;  very  little  exaggeration  on 
the  whole  iu  the  tales  of  the  Bruighean  Daderga  and  Tain  Bo 
Chuailgne.  Antiquity  and  lung  continued  use  of  the  colour  of  cer- 
tain garments  shown  by  the  tale  of  the  Amhra  Chonrai,  by  Mac 
Liag\<t  elegy  on  Tadgh  O'Kelly,  and  also  by  a  poem  of  Gillabrighde 
Mac  Conmidhe. 

LECTURE  XXVi.  Of  Drkss  and  Ornaments  in  ancient  Erinn 

155—170 

(VIII.)  Dress  and  Ornaments  (continued).  Very  early  mention 
of  ornaments  of  gold,  etc.,  e.  g.  iu  the  description  of  Eladha  the 
Fomorian  king,  in  the  second  battle  of  Magh  Tidreadh.  Champions 
sometimes  More  a  finger  ring  for  each  king  killed.  Allusion  to 
bracelets  in  an  ancient  poetical  name  of  the  river  Boyne.  Ornaments 
mentioned  in  a  description  of  a  cavalcade  given  in  an  ancient  preface 
to  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne^  and  in  the  description  of  another  caval- 
cade in  the  same  tract.  Some  of  the  ricbest  descriptions  of  gold  and 
silver  ornaments  are  to  be  found  in  the  romantic  tale  of  the  "  Wan- 
derings of  Madduin's  Canoe"  (circa  a.d.  700).  Bronze  Buidne  for 
the  hair  in  Dr.  Tetiie's  collection.  Ornaments  described  in  the  tale 
of      Toe hmarc  Bee  Fola.    Story  oi  Aiiltirne  Ailgisach,  king  Fergus 
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Fairge,  and  the  gold  brooch  found  at  Ard  Brestine ;  the  finding  of 
ornaments  unconnected  with  human  remains  explained  by  this  tale. 
Mention  of  a  large  sized  brooch  in  the  legendary  history  of  Queen 
Edain.  Ancient  law  respecting  the  mode  of  wearing  large  brooches. 
Large  brooches  mentioned  in  the  tale  of  the  *'  Wanderings  of 
MaelduirCs  Canoe".  Thistle  headed  or  Scottish  brooches ;  reference 
to  Scottish  brooches  in  the  story  of  Cano  son  of  Gartnan.  Carved 
brooches  mentioned  in  the  tale  of  the  Bruighean  Daderga.  Refer- 
ence to  a  carved  brooch  in  the  Book  of  Munster.  Another  reference 
to  a  carved  brooch  in  a  poem  ascribed  to  Oism.  Brooches  of  bronze 
and  Findruine.  Chased  gold  pins  used  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Of  the  different  kinds  of  rings.  The  Fainne 
used  to  confine  the  hair.  Hair  rings  used  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Fails  were  worn  up  the  whole  arm  for  the  purpose  of  bestowing 
them  upon  poets,  etc. ;  example  of  this  from  the  Book  of  Lismore. 
Of  the  bracelet  called  a  Budne,  Buidne,  or  Buinne. 
LECTURE  XXVII.  Of  Dress  and  Ornaments  in  Ancient  Erinn 

171—184 

(VIII.)  Dress  and  Ornaments  (continued).  Anonymous  notice 
of  Irish  Torques ;  description  of  two  found  at  Tara ;  accounts  of 
Torques  found  in  England  ;  no  account  of  Torques  in  the  works  of 
older  Irish  antiquaries  ;  those  found  at  Tara  bought  in  1813  by  Alder- 
man West  of  Dublin  ;  the  author  does  not  agree  with  the  anony- 
mous as  to  the  mode  of  production  of  the  Tara  Torques.  Uses  of  the 
Tara  Torques  ;  reference  to  such  a  ring  of  gold  for  the  waist  in  an 
ancient  preface  to  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne;  another  reference  to  such 
a  ring  in  an  account  of  a  dispute  about  the  manner  of  death  of 
Fothadh  Airgteach  between  king  Mongan  and  the  poet  Dalian  For- 
gaill  from  the  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre;  Cailte's  account  of  his  mode  of 
burial ;  a  hoop  or  waist-torque  among  the  ornaments  placed  on 
FotliadJi's  stone  coffin.  Story  of  Cormac  Mac  Airt  and  Lugaidh 
Laga,  showing  one  of  the  uses  of  rings  worn  on  the  hands.  Orna- 
ments for  the  neck  ;  X\iq  Muinche;  first  used  in  the  time  of  Muine^ 
amhon  (circa  B.C.  1300)  ;  mentioned  in  a  poem  of  Ferceirine  on  Curoi 
Mac  Daire  ;  also  in  account  of  the  Battle  of  Magh  Leana.  The 
Niamh  Land  or  flat  crescent  of  gold  worn  on  the  head,  as  well  as 
on  the  neck.  The  Neck-Torque  of  Cormac  Mac  Airt.  Descriptions 
of  the  dress  and  ornaments  of  Bee  Fola.  The  Muinche  mentioned 
in  the  tale  of  the  "  Wanderings  of  Maelduiii's  Canoe",  and  in  the 
story  of  Cano.  Muinche  and  Land  used  also  for  the  neck  ornaments 
of  animals  and  spears.  Use  of  the  term  Jluintorcs.  Of  the  Mael- 
Land  mentioned  in  the  Tain  Bo  Fraich.  The  ferrule  of  a  spear 
called  a  Muinche  in  the  account  of  the  Battle  of  Magh  Leana;  dis- 
covery of  such  a  ring  in  Kerry  ;  the  term  also  used  for  the  collars 
of  gray  hounds,  chiefly  in  Fenian  tales.  Mention  of  the  Tore  in  its 
simple  form  in  the  Book  of  Leinster.  Of  the  Land  or  lunette;  it 
formed  part  of  the  legal  contents  of  a  lady's  workbag,  and  of  the 
inheritance  of  daughters.    The  Land  was  worn  on  the  head  as  well 
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as  on  the  neck,  as  shown  by  the  descriptions  of  Conaire  Mor's  head 
charioteer  and  apprentice  charioteers ;  and  also  of  his  poets. 
LECTURE  XXVIII.  Of  Dress  and  Ornaments  in  Ancient  Erinn 

185— H 

(VIII.)  Dress  and  Ornaments  (continued).  Of  Ear-rings:  the 
All  Nose  mentioned  in  Comae's  Glossary,  and  in  the  accounts  of 
Tulchinne  the  druid  and  juggler,  and  the  harpers  in  the  tale  of  the 
Bruighean  Daderga.  Of  the  Gihne :  it  was  a  badge  of  oflSce,  especially 
of  charioteers ;  it  is  mentioned  in  the  description  of  Rian  Gabhra, 
Cuchulaind's  charioteer  ;  and  also  in  a  legend  about  him  in  Leabkar 
na  h-Uidhre  ;  the  word  Gibne  is  explained  in  an  ancient  glossary  in 
a  vellum  MS. ;  the  story  of  Edain  and  Midir  shows  that  the  Gibne 
was  not  worn  exclusively  by  charioteers.  The  spiral  ring  for  the  hair 
mentioned  in  the  "  Wanderings  of  Maelduin's  Canoe".  Men  as  well 
as  women  divided  the  hair.  Hollow  golden  balls  fastened  to  the 
tresses  of  the  hair ;  mention  of  such  ornaments  in  the  tale  of  the 
Bruighean  Daderga  ;  curious  poem  from  the  tale  of  Eochaidh 
Fedhleach  and  Edain  (foot  note);  golden  balls  for  the  hair  also  men- 
tioned in  the  "  Sick  Bed  of  Cuchulaind"';  two  such  balls  mentioned 
in  the  tales  of  Bee  Fola  and  Bruighean  Daderga^  and  only  one  in  that 
of  the  "  Sick  Bed".  The  Mind  oir  or  crown  not  a  Land  or  crescent ; 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  Brehon  Laws,  and  in  a  tale  in  the  Leabhar  na 
h-Uidhre  ;  the  second  name  used  in  the  tale  in  question  proves  that 
the  Mind  covered  the  head.  The  Mind  of  Medb  at  the  Tain  Bo 
Chuailgne.  The  Mind  was  also  worn  in  Scotland,  as  is  shown  by  the 
story  of  prince  Ca7io.  Men  also  wore  a  golden  Mind,  as  appears 
from  the  Tain  Bd  Chuailgne;  this  ornament  called  in  other  parts  of 
the  tale  an  Imscind.  The  curious  Mind  worn  by  Cormac  Mac  Airt 
at  the  meeting  of  the  States  at  Uisnech. 
LECTURE  XXIX.  Of  Dress  and  Ornaments  ix  Ancient  Erinn 

199—2 

(VIII.)  Dress  and  Ornaments  (continued).  Story  of  a  Mind 
called  the  Barr  Brvinn  in  the  tale  of  the  Tain  Bo  Aingen.  Another 
legend  about  the  same  Mijid  from  the  Book  of  Lismore;  another 
celebrated  Mind  mentioned  in  the  latter  legend  ;  origin  of  the  ancient 
name  of  the  Lakes  of  Killarney  from  that  of  L€n  Linfhiaclach,  the 
maker  of  this  second  Mind.  The  ancient  goldsmiths  appear  to  have 
worked  at  or  near  a  gold  mine.  Le'n  the  goldsmith  appears  to  have 
flourished  circa  b.c.  300.  The  names  of  ancient  artists  are  generally 
derived  from  those  of  their  arts,  but  that  of  Len  is  derived  from  a 
peculiarity  of  his  teeth  ;  this  circumstance  shows  that  he  was  not  the 
legendary  representative  of  his  art,  but  a  real  artist.  Gold  orna- 
ments found  in  a  bog  near  Cullen  in  the  county  of  Tipperary ;  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  were  found,  and  enumeration  of  the 
articles  found — note.  Cerdraighe  or  ancient  territory  of  the  gold- 
smiths near  the  present  Cullen.  Pedigree  of  the  Cerdraighe  of  Tu- 
lach  Gossa  ;  this  family  of  goldsmiths  are  brought  down  by  this  pedi- 
gree to  ciica  A.D.  500;  the  eldest  branch  became  extinct  in  St.  Mo- 
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thB/nnioc,  circa  a.d.  550 ;  but  other  branchea  existed  at  a  much  later 
period.    The  raineral  districts  of  Silvermines  and  Meanus  are  not  far 
from  Cullen.    The  At  and  the  Cleitme.     The  Barr,  Cennbarr, 
Eobarr,  and  Righbarr.    The  goldsmith  in  ancient  times  was  only  an 
artizan;  other  artizans  of  the  same  class.    Creidne  the  first  Cerd  or 
goldsmith ;  his  death  mentioned  in  a  poem  of  Flann  of  Monaster- 
boice  ;  this  poem  shows  that  foreign  gold  was  at  one  time  imported 
into  Ireland.    The  first  recorded  smelter  of  gold  in  Ireland  was  a 
native  of  Wicklow.   References  to  the  making  of  specific  articles  not 
likely  to  be  found  in  our  chronicles;  there  is,  however,  abundant  evi- 
dence of  a  belief  that  the  metallic  ornaments  used  in  Ireland  were  of 
native  manufacture. 
LECTURE  XXX.    Of  Music  and  Musical  Instruments  in  ancient 

Erinn       .......  212—233 

(IX.)  Of  Music  and  Musical  Instruments.  Antiquity  of  the 
harp  in  Erinn.  The  first  musical  instrument  mentioned  in  Gaedhelic 
writings  is  the  Cruit,  or  harp,  of  the  Daghda,  a  chief  and  druid  of 
the  Tuo.tha  De  Danann ;  his  curious  invocation  to  his  harp ;  the  three 
musical  feats  played  upon  it ;  examination  of  the  names  of  this  harp  ; 
the  word  CojV,  forming  part  of  the  name  of  the  Daghda's  harp,  came 
down  to  modern  times,  as  is  shown  by  a  poem  of  Keating  on  Tadgh 
O'Coflfey,  his  harper.  The  Daghda's  invocation  to  his  harp  further 
examined ;  the  three  musical  modes  compared  to  the  three  seasons 
of  the  year  in  ancient  Egypt ;  myth  of  the  discovery  of  the  lyre  ;  Dr. 
Burney  on  the  three  musical  modes  of  the  Greeks  ;  the  three  Greek 
modes  represented  by  the  Irish  three  feats ;  conjectural  completion 
of  the  text  of  the  Daghda's  invocation  ;  what  were  the  bellies  and 
pipes  of  the  Daghda's  harp  ;  ancient  painting  of  a  lyre  at  Portiei, 
with  a  pipe  or  flute  for  cross-bar,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Burney.  Legend 
of  the  origin  of  the  three  feats,  or  modes  of  harp  playing,  from  the 
Tain  Bo  Fraich ;  meaning  of  the  name  Uaiihne  in  this  legend.  No 
mention  of  strings  in  the  account  of  the  Daghda's  harp,  but  they  are 
mentioned  in  the  tale  of  the  Tain  Bo  Fraich.  Legend  of  Find  Mac 
Cumhaill;  Scathach  and  her  magical  harp;  ScathacKs  harp  had 
three  strings;  no  mention  of  music  having  been  played  at  either  of 
the  battles  of  the  northern  or  southern  Magh  Tuireadh this  proves 
the  antiquity  of  those  accounts.  The  Daghda's  harp  was  quadran- 
gular; a  Greek  harp  of  the  same  form  represented  in  the  hand  of  a  Gre- 
cian Apollo  at  Rome  ;  example  of  an  Irish  quadrangular  harp  on  the 
Theca  of  an  ancient  missal.  Dr.  Ferguson  on  the  antiquity  and  origin 
of  music  in  Erinn  ;  musical  canon  of  the  Welsh  regulated  by  Irish 
harpers  about  a.d.  1100  ;  his  account  of  the  Theca  above  mentioned, 
and  of  figures  of  the  harp  from  ancient  Irish  monumental  crosses 
which  resembled  the  old  Egyptian  one  ;  he  thinks  this  resemblance 
supports  the  Irish  traditions;  Irish  MSS.  little  studied  twenty  years 
ago,  but  since  they  have  been  ;  from  this  examination  the  author 
thinks  the  Firboigs  and  Tuatha  D€  Danann  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Egypt,  but  that  the  INlilesians  had.    Migration  of  the  Tuatha  D€ 
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Danann  from  Greece;  tlie  author  does  not  believe  they  went  into 
Scandinavia  ;  he  believes  the  ir  cities  of  Falias,  Gorias,  etc.,  were  in 
Germany ;  they  spoke  German,  according  to  the  Book  of  Lecan. 
The  similarity  of  the  harps  on  the  monument  of  Orpheus  at  Petau  in 
Styria  and  on  the  Theca  of  the  Stowe  MS.  may  point  to  Murrhart  as 
the  Murias  of  the  Tuatha  D€  Danann. 
LECTURE  XXXI.  Of  Music  and  Musical  Instruments  in  Ancient 

Erinn  234—256 

(IX.)  Of  Music  and  Mumcal  Instruments  (continued).  Le- 
gendary origin  of  the  Harp  according  to  the  tale  of  Imfheacht  na 
Trcm  Dhaimhe,  or  the  "Adventures  of  the  Great  Bardic  Company"; 
Seanchan's  visit  to  Guaire ;  interview  of  Marbhan,  Guaires  brother, 
with  Seanchan ;  Marbhan's  legend  of  Cuil  and  Canoclach  Mhdr  and 
the  invention  of  the  Harp ;  his  legend  of  the  invention  of  verse; 
his  legend  concerning  the  Timpan;  the  strand  of  Camas  not  identi- 
fied. Signification  of  the  word  Cruit.  The  Irish  Timpan  was  a 
stringed  instrument.  Another  etymology  for  Cruit;  Isidore  not  the 
authority  for  this  explanation.  Reference  to  the  Cruit  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Milesians.  Eimher  and  Ereamhon  cast  lots  for  a  poet 
and  harper.  Skill  in  music  one  of  the  gifts  of  the  Eberian  or 
southern  race  of  Erinn.  Mention  of  the  Cruit  in  the  historical  tale 
of  Orgain  Dindrighe  or  the  "  destruction  of  Dindrigh".  First  oc- 
currence of  the  word  Ceis  in  this  tale;  it  occurs  again  in  connection 
with  the  assembly  of  Drom  Ceat,  a.d.  573 ;  Aidbsi  or  Corns  Crondin 
mentioned  in  connection  with  poems  in  praise  of  St.  Colum  Cille, 
sung  at  this  assembly;  meaning  of  the  word  Aidbsi;  the  author 
l)eard  the  Crondn  or  throat  accompaniment  to  dirges  ;  origin  of  the 
word  "crone";  the  Irish  Aidbsi  known  in  Scotland  as  Cepdg the 
word  Cepdg  known  in  Ireland  also,  as  shown  by  a  poem  on  the 
death  of  Athairne.  The  assembly  of  Drom  Ceat  continued  ;  Dalian 
ForgailVs  elegy  on  St.  Colum  Cdle  ;  the  word  Ceis  occurs  in  this 
poem  also ;  Ceis  here  represents  a  part  of  the  harp,  as  shown  by  a 
scholium  in  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre ;  antiquity  of  the  tale  of  the  *'  De- 
struction of  Dindrigh'^  proved  by  this  scholium  ;  the  word  Ceis 
glossed  in  all  ancient  copies  of  the  elegy  on  St.  Colum  Cille;  scho- 
lium on  the  same  poem  in  the  MS.  II.  2.  16.  T.C.D.;  gloss  on  the 
poem  in  Liber  Hymnorum ;  parts  of  the  harp  surmised  to  have  been 
the  Gets, — the  Cobluighe  ox  "sisters",  and  the  Leithrind ;  Leitlirind 
or  half  harmony,  and  Rind  or  full  harmony ;  difficulty  of  determining 
what  Ceis  was;  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  harp;  summary  of  the 
views  of  the  commentators  as  to  the  meaning  of  Ceis.  Fourth  re- 
ference to  the  word  Ceis  in  an  ancient  tale  in  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre. 
Fifth  reference  to  Ceis  in  another  ancient  poem.  Coir,  another  term 
for  harmony,  synonymous  with  Ceis ;  the  author  concludes  that  Ceis 
meant  either  harmony,  or  the  mode  of  playing  with  a  bass.  The 
word  Gles  mentioned  in  the  scholium  in  II.  2.  16.  is  still  a  living 
word  ;  the  Crann  Gleasta  mentioned  in  a  poem  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  this  poem  contains  the  names  of  the  principal  parts  of  the 
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barp;  the  names  of  the  diflferent  classes  of  strings  are  only  to  be 
found  in  the  scholium  in  the  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre  to  the  elegy  on 
St.  Colum  Cille. 

LECTURE  XXXII.  Of  Music  and  Musical  Instruments  in  Ancient 

Erinn  .......  258—278 

(IX.)  Music  AND  Musical  Instruments  (continued).  Reference  to 
the  different  parts  of  a  harp  in  a  poem  of  the  seventeenth  centi^ry. 
The  number  of  strings  not  mentioned  in  references  to  harps,  except 
in  two  instances;  the  first  is  in  the  tale  of  the  lubar  Mic  Aingis  or 
the  "  Yew  Tree  of  Mac  Aingis";  the  instrument  mentioned  in  this 
tale  was  not  a  Cruit,  but  a  three  stringed  Timpan ;  the  second  refer- 
ence is  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Lecan;  and  the  instrument  is  eight 
stringed.    The  instrument  called  "  Brian  Boru's  Harp"  has  thirty 
strings.    Reference  to  a  many  stringed  harp  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury.   Attention  paid  to  the  harp  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies. Reference  to  the  Timpan  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century, 
proving  it  to  have  been  a  stringed  instrument.     The  Timpan  was 
distinguished  from  the  Cruit  or  full  harp.    No  very  ancient  harp 
preserved.  The  harp  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  Dr.  Petrie's  account 
of  it ;  summary  of  Dr.  Petrie's  conclusions.    Dr.  Petrie's  serious 
charge  against  the  Chevalier  O'Gorman.    Some  curious  references 
to  harps  belonging  to  O'Briens  which  the  author  has  met  with: 
Mac  Conmidhe's  poem  on  Donnchadh  Caii breach  O'Brien;  Mac  Con- 
midhe's  poem  on  the  harp  of  the  same  O'Brien  ;  the  poem  does  not 
explain  how  the  harp  went  to  Scotland.  What  became  of  this  harp  ? 
Was  it  the  harp  presented  by  Henry  the  Eighth  to  the  Earl  of 
Clanrickard  ?  Perhaps  it  suggested  the  harp-coinage,  which  was  in 
circulation  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time.    The  Chevalier  O'Gorman 
only  mistook  one  Donogh  O'Brien  for  another.    There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  harp  did  once  belong  to  the  Earl  of  Clanrickard.  If 
the  harp  was  an  O'Keill  harp,  how  could  its  story  have  been  invented 
and  published  in  the  lifetime  of  those  concerned  ?    Arthur  O'Neill 
may  have  played  upon  the  harp.    But  it  could  not  have  been  his ; 
this  harp  is  not  an  O'Neill,  but  an  O'Brien  one;  Dr.  Petrie's  antiqua- 
rian difficulties  :  author's  answer  ;  as  to  the  monogram  I.  H.  S. ;  as 
to  the  arms  on  the  escutcheon.    The  assertion  of  Dr.  Petrie,  that  the 
sept  of  O'Neill  is  more  illustrious  than  tliat  of  O'Brien,  is  incorrect. 
LECTURE   XXXIII.     Of  Music  and  Musical  Instruments  in 

Ancient  Erinn       ......  279—303 

(IX.)  Music  and  Musical  Instruments  (continued).  Donnchadh 
Cairbreach  O'Brien  sent  some  prized  jewel  to  Scotland  some  time  be- 
fore Mac  Conmidhe's  mission  for  Donnchadh's  harp.  The  Four 
Masters'  account  of  the  pursuit  of  Muireadhach  O'Daly  by  O'Don- 
nell ;  O'Daly  sues  for  peace  in  three  poems,  and  is  forgiven  ;  no  copies 
of  these  poems  existing  in  Ireland  ;  two  of  them  are  at  Oxford.  The 
Four  Masters'  account  of  O'Daly's  banishment  not  accurate ;  his 
poems  to  Clanrickard  and  O'Brien  give  some  particulars  of  his 
flight.    Poem  of  O'Daly  to  Morogh  O'Brien,  giving  some  account  of 
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the  po'it  after  his  flight  to  Scotland,  The  poet  Brian  O'Higgins  and 
David  Roche  of  Fermoy.  O'Higgins  writes  a  poem  to  him  whicli  is 
in  the  Book  of  Fermoy ;  this  poem  gives  a  somewhat  different  ac- 
count of  O'Daly's  return  from  that  of  the  Four  Masters.  O'Daly 
was  perhaps  not  allowed  to  leave  Scotland  without  ransom ;  what 
was  the  jewel  paid  as  this  ransom  ?  The  author  believes  that  it  was 
the  harp  of  O'Brien.  This  harp  did  not  come  back  to  Ireland 
directly,  and  may  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  Edward  the  First, 
and  have  been  given  by  Henry  the  Eighth  to  Clanrickard.  The  ar- 
morial bearings  and  monogram  not  of  the  same  age  as  the  harp. 
Objects  of  the  author  in  the  previous  discussion.  Poem  on  another 
straying  harp  of  an  O'Brien,  written  in  1570;  the  O'Brien  was  Conor 
Earl  of  Thomond  ;  the  Four  Masters'  account  of  his  submission  to 
Queen  Elizabeth ;  it  was  during  his  short  absence  that  his  harp 
passed  into  strange  hands;  the  harp  in  T.C.D.  not  this  harp.  Mr. 
Lacigan's  harp.  Owners  of  rare  antiquities  should  place  them  for  a 
time  in  the  museum  of  the  R.I.A.  Some  notes  on  Irish  harps  by  Dr. 
Petrie. — "  He  regrets  the  absence  of  any  ancient  harp";  "  present  in- 
difference to  Irish  harps  and  music"  ;  "  some  ecclesiastical  relics  x>J'e- 
served";  Dr.  Petrie  would  have  preferred  the  harp  of  St.  Patrick  or 
St.  Kevin ;  "  our  bogs  may  yet  give  us  an  ancient  harp";  Mr.  Joy's  ac- 
count of  such  a  harp  found  in  the  county  Limerick ;  according  to 
Dr.  Petrie,  this  harp  was  at  least  1,000  years  old.  What  has  be- 
come of  the  harps  of  1782  and  1792  ?  A  harp  of  1509.  ''Brian 
BoriCs''  harp  is  the  oldest  of  those  known ;  the  Dalway  harp  is  next 
in  age ;  the  inscriptions  on  this  harp  imperfectly  translated  in  Mr. 
Joy's  essay.  Professor  O'Curry's  translation  of  them  ;  Mr.  Joy's  de- 
scription of  this  harp.  The  harp  of  the  Marquis  of  Kildare.  Harps 
of  the  eighteenth  century :  the  one  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Hervey 
Bruce;  the  Castle  Otwa}'  harp;  a  harp  formerly  belonging  to  Mr. 
Hchir  of  Limerick  ;  a  Magennis  harp  seen  by  Dr.  Petrie  in  1832;  the 
harp  in  the  possession  of  Sir  G.  Hodson ;  the  harp  in  the  museum  of 
the  R.I.A.  purchased  from  Major  Sirr  ;  tlie  so-called  harp  of  Carolaa 
in  the  museum  of  the  R.I.A.  The  harps  of  the  present  century  all 
made  by  Egan;  one  of  them  in  Dr.  Petrie's  possession.  Dr.  Petrie's 
opinion  of  the  exertions  of  the  Harp  Society  of  Belfast  "  The  Irish 
harp  is  dead  for  ever,  but  the  music  won't  die".  The  harp  in  Scot- 
land known  as  that  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Rev.  Mr.  Mac  Lauch- 
lan's  "  Book  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore";  it  contains  three  poems 
ascribed  to  O'Daly  or  Muireadhach  Albatiach ;  Mr.  Mac  Lauchlan's 
note  on  this  poet ;  his  description  of  one  of  the  poems  incorrect  as  re- 
gards O'Daly  ;  Mr.  Mac  Lauchlan  not  aware  that  Muireadhach  Alba- 
nach  was  an  Irishman.  The  author  has  collected  all  that  hebeUeves 
authentic  on  the  Cruit.  The  statements  about  ancient  Irish  music 
and  musical  instruments  of  Walker  and  Bunting  of  no  value :  these 
writers  did  not  know  the  Irish  language ;  the  author  regrets  to  have 
to  speak  thus  of  the  work  of  one  who  has  rescued  so  much  of  our 
music. 
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LECTURE  XXXIV.  Of  Music  and  Musical  Instruments  304— 32G 
(IX.)  Of  Music  and  Musical  Instkuments  (coiitiuued).  Names 
of  musical  instruments  found  in  our  MSS. — The  Benn-Buabhaill ; 
the  Corn-Buahhaill  a  drinking  horn  The  Benn-  Chroit.  The  Buinne, 
The  Coir-Ceathairchuir.  The  Corn;  the  Cornaire  or  horn-player 
mentioned  in  the  Tain  Bo  Fraic/i,  in  the  "  Courtship  of  Ferb",  and 
in  a  legendary  version  of  the  Book  of  Genesis ;  no  reference  to 
trumpets  in  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne,  but  the  playing  of  harps  in  the 
encampments  is  mentioned  ;  instance  of  musicians  in  the  trains  of 
kings  and  chiefs  on  military  expeditions :— the  Battle  of  Almhain 
and  the  legend  of  Dondho.  Musical  instruments  mentioned  in  the 
Tale  of  the  Battle  of  Almhain,  and  in  the  poem  on  the  Fair  of  Car- 
man. The  Cornaire,  or  horn-blower,  also  mentioned  in  the  poem  on 
the  Banqueting- House  of  Tara.  The  Craebh-Ciiiil,  or  Musical 
Branch,  mentioned  in  the  Tale  of  Fled  Bricrind  or  "  Bricriu's  Feast"; 
the  musical  branch  a  symbol  of  poets  and  used  for  commanding  si- 
lence, as  shown  by  the  Tales  of  Bricriu's  Feast",  and  the  "  Court- 
ship of  Emer";  the  Musical  Branch  mentioned  in  the  Tale  of  the 
"  Dialogue  of  the  Two  Sages"  ;  and  also  in  the  Tale  of  the  "  Finding 
of  Corniac's  Branch";  and  lastly  in  a  poem  of  about  the  year  a.d. 
1600  ;  the  Musical  Branch  symbolical  of  repose  and  peace ;  it  was 
analogous  to  the  Turkish  silver  crescent  and  bells ;  some  bronze  bells 
in  the  museum  of  the  R.I.A.  belonged  perhaps  to  such  an  instrument. 
The  bells  called  "  Crotals"  described  in  the  Penny  Journal;  Dr.  Pe- 
trie's  observations  thereon;  "  Crotals"  not  used  by  Christian  priests^ 
explanation  of  the  term ;  the  Irish  words  crothadh,  crothla,  and 
clothra;  they  are  the  only  words  at  all  like  crotahan,  except  crotals 
the  husks  of  fruit,  i.e.  castanets  ;  bells  put  on  the  necks  of  cows,  and 
on  horses;  the  Crotal  not  known  in  Ireland.  The  Crann-Ciuil,  ov 
Musical  Tree  ;  it  was  a  generic  term  for  any  kind  of  musical  instru- 
ment, e.g.  a  Cruit,  a  Cuisle,  or  tube,  or  a  Timpan.  The  Cuiseach: 
mentioned  in  the  poem  on  the  Fair  of  Carman,  and  in  the  Tale  of 
the  Battle  of  Almhain.  The  Cuisle  Ciuil  another  name  for  Crann 
Ciuil;  Cuisle  a  living  word  meaning  a  vein,  or  a  kind  of  cock:  men- 
tioned in  the  Book  of  Invasions ;  Cuisle  explained  in  H.  3. 18.  T-C.D., 
as  a  Musical  Tree. 

LECTURE  XXXV.  Of  Music  and  Musical  Instruments  327—350 
(IX.)  Of  Music  and  Musical  Instruments  (continued).  The 
Feddn ;  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Lismore ;  Feddn  players  mentioned 
in  the  Brehon  Laws.  The  Fidil  or  Fiddle ;  mentioned  in  the  poem 
on  the  fair  of  Carman,  and  in  a  poem  written  in  1 680.  The  Guth- 
Buinde ;  mentioned  in  an  Irish  life  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  the 
Cedldn  also  mentioned  in  this  tract ;  incorrect  meaning  given  to  this 
word  in  Macleod's  and  Dewar's  Dictionary ;  Cedldn  not  a  diminu- 
tive of  ceol,  but  the  name  of  a  tinkling  bell;  the  Cedldn  mentioned  in 
the  Irish  life  of  St.  Mac  Creiche.  The  Guthbuine  also  mentioned  in 
an  Irish  tract  on  the  Siege  of  Troy.  The  Ocht  Tedach.  The  Oircin ; 
mentioned  in  the  Irish  Triads ;  one  of  the  barda  of  Seanchan  Tor- 
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peisfs  "  Great  Bardic  Company"  c.illed  Oircue  ;  no  explanation  of 
Oircnt  known,  except  that  it  was  the  name  of  the  first  lap-dog.  Of 
the  Pip  or  Pipe,  and  in  the  plural  Pipai  or  Pipes ;  mentioned  in  the 
poem  on  the  Fair  of  Carman ;  the  only  ancient  reference  to  the 
Ptpaireadfia,  or  Piobaire,  or  Pipsr,  known  to  author  is  in  a  frag- 
ment of  Brehon  Law.  Of  the  Stoc ;  mentioned  in  a  paraphrase  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis  in  the  Leahhar  Breac,  and  in  the  version  of  the 
"  Fall  of  Jericho"  in  the  same  book ;  and  again  in  describing  the 
coming  of  Antichrist ;  and  m  the  plural  form  Stuic  in  the  poem  on 
the  Fair  of  Carman,  and  in  the  Tdm  Bo  Flidais.    Another  instru- 
ment, the  Sturgan,  mentioned  in  this  tract;  and  also  in  a  poem  on 
llandal  lord  of  Arran.    The  Sturganuidhe  or  Sturgan  player  men- 
tioned in  Keating's  "  Three  Shafts  of  Death".  Specimens  of  the  Corn, 
Stoc,  and  Sturgan  are  probably  to  be  found  in  the  Museum  of  the 
K.I.A.  The  Corn  was  the  Roman  Cornua.  The  Stoc  represents  the 
Roman  Buccina.    The  Sturgan  corresponds  to  the  Roman  Lituus. 
Mr.  R.  Ouslcy's  description  of  the  Stuic  and  the  Sturgajui  in  the 
Museum  of  the  R.I.A.  Ancient  Irish  wind  instrutncnts  of  graduated 
scale  and  compass;  the  trumpets  mentioned  in  Walker's  Irish  Bards 
first  described  and  figured  in  Smith's  History  of  Cork ;  Walker's 
observations  on  them  ;  they  are  figured  in  Vetusta  Monumenta;  a 
similar  trumpet  found  in  England ;  the  author  agrees  with  Walker 
that  there  must  have  been  another  joint  in  the  trumpets ;  discre- 
pancy between  the  figures  of  Smith  and  the  Vetusta  Monumenta ; 
Smith's  opinion  that  they  were  Danish,  erroneous;  Smith's  error 
that  the  Cork  trumpets  formed  but  one  instrument,  reproduced  by 
Mr.  R.  MacAdam ;  Sir  W.  Wilde's  novel  idea  of  the  use  of  the 
straight  tubes  ;  his  idea  that  they  were  part  of  a  "  Commander's 
Staff '',  borrowed  from  Wagner;  Sir  William  Wilde's  illustration  of 
the  use  of  the  straight  part  of  a  trumpet  as  a  "  Commander's  Staff", 
unsatisfactory;  his  separation  of  the  straight  tube  from  the  curved 
parts  in  the  Museum  of  the  R.I.A.  a  mistake  which  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected.   Sturgana,  Stuic,  and  Coma  in  the  Museimis  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
LECTURE  XXXVI.  Of  Music  and  Musical  Instrdmekts  351—363 
(IX.)  Music  and  Musical  Instruments  (continued).    The  word 
Teillin,  the  name  of  a  harp  in  Welsh,  is  not  applied  in  Gaedhelic  to  a 
musical  instrument ;  meaning  of  Tehju  according  to  Owen's  Welsh 
Dictionary  ;  Telyn  originally  perhaps  a  derisive  name ;  Caradoc's 
account  of  the  introduction  of  harp  music  from  Ireland  into  Wales; 
author  unable  to  find  what  Welsh  word  Caradoc  used  for  harp;  the 
Te/t/n  and  Crulh  were  the  Cruit  and  Timpan  of  Ireland ;  Owen's 
definition  of  a  Welsh  Cruit.    The  Irish  Cruit  was  a  lyre,  and  not  a 
cithara.    The  Welsh  Crud  or  Crowd  could  not  represent  the  Irish 
Cruit.    The  Welsh  word  Telyn  apparently  the  same  as  the  Irish 
Teillin,  applied  to  the  humming  bee  and  humble  bee;  Teillin  occurs 
in  the  Dinnseaiichas  ;  also  in  a  poem  about  Marhhan  and  Guaire  ; 
and  in  one  by  O'Donnelly  written  about  16S0.    The  word  Teillin 
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applied  to  the  humming  of  bees  ;  it  has  become  obsolete  in  Ireland, 
but  not  in  Scotland  ;  occurs  in  the  Highland  Society's  dictionary  as 
Seillean.  Tehjn  could  not  be  a  modification  of  the  Greek  Chelys. 
Some  think  the  fiddle  represents  the  ancient  Criiit the  poem  on  the 
Fair  of  Carman  proves  this  to  be  erroneous.  Of  the  Timpan :  Cor- 
mac's  derivation  of  this  word  gives  us  the  materials  of  which  the  in- 
strument was  made ;  the  Timpan  mentioned  in  an  ancient  paraphrase 
of  the  Book  of  Exodus ;  also  in  the  Tale  of  the  Battle  of  JiJagk  Lena ; 
and  in  that  of  the  Exile  of  the  Sons  of  Duil  Dermoid, •  another 
reference  in  the  Dialogue  of  the  Ancient  Men  ;  the  passage  in  the 
latter  the  only  one  which  explains  Lethrind  ;  in  this  passage  Lethrind 
signifies  the  treble  part ;  another  description  of  the  Timpan  given  in 
the  Siege  of  Dromdamhghaire.  The  Tiinpan  was  a  stringed  instru- 
ment played  with  a  bow  ;  this  is  fully  confirmed  by  a  passage  from  a 
vellum  MS.  compiled  by  Edmund  O'Deorain  in  1509.  The  same 
person  may  have  played  the  harp  and  Timpan,  but  they  were  two 
distinct  professions.  The  Timpan  came  down  to  the  seventeenth 
century.  Important  passage  from  the  Brehon  Law  respecting  the 
Timpanist ;  it  would  appear  from  this  that,  in  addition  to  the  bow, 
the  deeper  strings  were  struck  with  the  nail.  Harpers  and  Timpanists 
are  separately  mentioned  in  the  Tochmarc  Emere.  The  harper  alone 
always  considered  of  the  rank  of  a  Bo  Aire;  the  timpanist,  only 
when  chief  Timpanist  of  a  king.  Relative  powers  of  the  harp  and 
Timpan  illustrated  by  a  legend  from  the  Book  of  Lismore.  Pro- 
fessional names  of  musical  performers ;  the  Bidnnire ;  the  Cnaimk- 
F/iear ;  the  Cornair ;  the  Cruitire ;  the  Cuishnnach ;  the  Feddnack; 
the -Fer  Cengail ;  the  Giaice;  the  Pipaire;  the  Stocaire ;  the  Stur- 
ganaidhe ;  the  Timpanach. 
LECTURE  XXXVII.  Of  Music  and  Musical  Ixstruments  370—389 
(IX.)  Of  Music  and  Musical  Instruments  (continued).  The  par- 
ticular kinds  of  music  mentioned  in  ancient  manuscripts :  the  Aidbsi; 
tlie  Cepdc.  Cepoc  only  another  name  for  Aidbsi ;  the  word  Cepoc 
used  in  Ireland  also,  as  shown  by  the  Tale  of  Mac  Datho'sVig'^ 
and  in  an  elegy  on  Aithirne  the  poet.  Aidbsi  or  Cepdc  a  kind  of 
Crondn  or  guttural  murmur.  The  Certan  referred  to  particularly  in 
the  Cain  Adamhnain.  The  Crondn,  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
the  assembly  of  Dram  Ceat ;  and  also  in  the  Adventures  of  the 
Great  Bardic  Company".  The  Crann-Dord;  it  consisted  of  an  ac- 
companiment produced  by  the  clashing  of  spear  handles,  as  shown 
by  a  passage  in  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne ;  and  in  a  legend  from  the 
Book  of  Lismore  in  which  the  term  occurs.  Other  musical  terms 
used  in  this  tale  :  the  Dorddn ;  the  Fodord  ;  the  Abran ;  the  Fead ; 
the  Dord  Fiansa ;  the  Dor d ;  the  Fiansa;  the  Andord;  the  latter 
word  occurs  in  the  Tale  of  the  "  Sons  of  UisnecK';  this  passage  shows 
that  the  pagan  G  aedhil  sang  and  played  in  chorus  and  in  concert ; 
though  Dord  and  its  derivatives  imply  music,  the  word  Dorddn  was 
applied  to  the  notes  of  thrushes.  Character  of  the  Crann-Dord&hoyin 
by  a  passage  from  the  "  Dialogue  of  the  Ancient  Men" ;  and  by 
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another  passage  from  the  eame  Dialogue  in  a  MS.  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy ;  the  Dord-Fiansa  was  therefore  a  kind  of  vrcoden  gong 
accompaniment.  The  Duchand,  explained  as  Ltnnneog  or  music  ; 
Luinneofj  obsolete  in  Ireland,  but  used  in  Scotland  for  a  ditty  or 
chorus ;  Duchand  was  probably  a  dirge  ;  iJuan,  a  laudation  ;  Duchani 
occurs  m'Cormac's,  Glossary  explaining  Esnad ;  the  latter  a  moaning 
air  or  tune  in  chorus.  The  Esnad.  Ihe  Three  Musical  Modes. 
The  Ge'iin  Druadh  or  "  Druid's  Shout",  mentioned  in  the  Tale  of  the 
Battle  of  Almhain.  The  Golghaire  Bansidhe,  or  wail  of  the  Bamidhe, 
mentioned  in  the  Tdln  Bo  Fraich  ;  it  probably  came  down  to  a  late 
period.  The  Gubha.  The  Logairecht  or  funeral  wail,  occurs  in 
Cormac's  Glossary  at  the  word  Amrath ;  meaning  of  the  latter  term. 
The  Luinneog.  The  Samhghubay  or  sea  nymph's  song  as  it  is  ex- 
plained in  an  old  glossary.  The  Sian  or  Sianan,  applied  in  the  Tale 
of  the  Battle  of  the  second  Magh  Tuireadh  to  the  wl.izzing  of  a 
spear  j  applied  to  a  song  in  the  Tale  of  the  Sons  of  Uisnech ;  and 
also  in  the  wanderings  of  the  priests  Snedgus  and  Mac  liiagJda  ;  it 
designated  soft  plaintive  music.  Sirectach  applied  to  low  music ; 
eynonymous  with  Adbond ;  the  larter  word  occurs  it)  the  Festology 
of  Acngus  Ceil(f  D€ ;  Adbond  Trirech,  or  triple  Adbond^  explained  in 
Michael  O'Clery's  glossary  as  the  Three  Musical  Modes ;  Trirech 
occurs  in  Zeuss'  Grammatica  Celtica ;  Trirech  was  applied  to  a 
species  of  lyric  poetry  ;  the  term  Trirech  not  exclusively  applied  to 
the  music  or  quantity  of  verse,  but  also  to  a  particular  kind  of 
laudatory  poem  ;  the  stanza  in  question  sings  to  the  air  of  "  For 
Ireland  I  would  not  tell  who  she  is  '. 
LECTURE  XXXVIII.  Of  Music  axd  Musical  Ikstrumexts  390— 40£> 
(IX.)  Of  Music  akd  Musical  Ixstrumexts  (continued).  The 
ancient  lyric  verse  adapted  to  an  ancient  air  referred  to  in  last  lec- 
ture ;  the  existence  of  old  lyric  compositions  haying  a  peculiar  struc- 
ture of  rhythm  adapted  to  old  airs  still  existing,  unknown  in  the 
musical  history  of  any  other  country ;  many  such  known ;  there  ex- 
ists in  the  Book  of  Ballymote  a  special  tract  on  versification  contain- 
ing specimen  verses ;  the  specimens  are  usually  four-lined  verses, 
but  they  sing  to  certain  simple  solemn  airs ;  these  are  chiefly  the 
poems  called  Ossianic;  the  author  has  heard  his  father  sing  tlie 
Ossianic  poems  ;  and  has  heard  of  a  very  good  singer  of  them  named 
O'Brien ;  the  author  only  heard  one  other  puem  sung  to  the  air  of 
the  Ossianic  poems;  many  other  old  poems  would,  however,  sing  to 
it.  Tiie  tract  on  versification  contains  specimens  which  must  read 
to  music  at  first  sight ;  three  examples  selected.  The  first  called 
Ocht-Foclach  Corranach  Beg^  or,  "the  little  eight-line  curved 
verse";  this  class  of  poems  written  to  a  melody  constructed  like  that 
known  as  the  "  Black  Slender  Boy";  description  of  this  kind  of 
verse.  The  second  is  the  Ocht  Foclach  Mor  or  '•  great  eight  line 
verse";  this  stanza  was  written  to  the  musical  metre  of  an  air  of 
which  the  first  half  of  Johji  O'Dwyer  of  the  Glen"  is  an  example ; 
description  of  this  kind  of  verse.  The  third  is  the  Ocht  Foclach  Mor 
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Corranachy  or  "  great  curving  eight  line  verse";  measure,  accents, 
cadences,  and  rhyme  are  the  same  as  in  the  second.    Another  speci- 

#  men  of  verse  from  a  long  poem  in  the  Book  of  Le.can ;  the  kind 
called  Ocht  Foclach  hi-Eimhin,  or  the  "  eight  line  verse  of  0'  h- 
Eimhin"';  the  Ui  or  0  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  poem 
does  not  necessarily  imply  his  having  lived  after  the  permanent  as- 
sumption of  surnames ;  description  of  this  kind  of  poem ;  this  poem 
written  to  a  different  kind  of  air  from  the  other  stanzas  quoted  ; 
will  sing  to  any  ona  of  three  well  known  airs.  The  author  does  not 
say  that  these  verses  were  written  for  the  airs  mentioned,  but  only 
that  they  sing  naturally  to  them.  That  these  stanzas  were  not 
written  by  the  writers  on  Irish  prosody  to  support  a  theory,  is  shown 
by  poems  in  the  Tale  of  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne:  e.g.  the  poem 
containing  the  dialogue  between  Medb  and  Ferdiad;  musical 
analysis  of  this  poem;  there  are  five  poems  of  the  same  kind  in  this 
tale.  The  author  does  not  want  to  establish  a  theory,  but  only  to 
direct  attension  to  the  subject.  Antiquity  of  the  present  version  of 
the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne:  the  copy  in  the  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhri ;  the 
copy  in  the  Book  of  Leinster.  At  least  one  specimen  of  the  same 
kind  of  ancient  verse  in  the  Dinnseanchas,  e.g.  in  the  legend  of  Ath 
Fadad,  or  Ahade  :  the  Dinnseanchas,  was  written  about  590  by 
Amergin,  chief  poet  to  Diarmait,  son  oi  Fergus  Ceirbheoil ;  these 
various  compositions  are  at  least  900  years  old,  and  prove  that  the 
most  enchanting  form  of  Irish  music  is  indigenous.  The  author  is 
conscious  of  his  unfitness  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  music  tech- 
nically; complaint  on  the  neglect  of  Irish  music  ;  appeal  to  Irish- 
men in  favour  of  it. 

No  clear  allusion  in  the  very  old  Irish  MSS.  to  dancing.  The  modern 
generic  name  for  dancing  is  Rinnceadh;  it  is  sometimes  called 
Damhsa ;  meaning  of  those  terms.  Fonn  and  Port  the  modern 
names  for  singing  and  dancing  music  ;  Michael  O'Clery  applies  the 
term  Port  to  lyric  music  in  general.  Cor,  in  the  plural  Cuir,  an  old 
Irish  word  for  music,  perhaps  connected  with  Chorea ;  the  author 
suggests  that  Port  was  anciently,  what  it  is  now,  a  "jig",  and  Cor, 
a  "  reel" ;  "  jig"  borrowed  from  the  French  or  Italian.  Rinnceadh 
fada^  "  long  dance",  not  an  ancient  term ;  applied  to  a  country 
dance.  Conclusion. 
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The  following  errors  have  been  noticed  in  preparing  the  Index  : 


FOE 

READ 

4, 

note 

1, 

with  water. 

with  water  between  them. 

10, 

line 

3, 

Ubtaire, 

Fublaire. 

18 

M 

32, 

way. 

day. 

20 

'» 

12, 

ridges, 

Foihai'rbes. 

25 

)j 

2, 

Cradhh  dearff, 

Crobh  derg. 

M 

>» 

11, 

tlieir, 

his. 

26 

>' 

44, 

four  times  seven, 

twice  seven. 

27 

>i 

19, 

and  perfect. 

and  a  perfect. 

30 

2, 

[of  the  posts.] 

the  front  posts. 

31 

>> 

6, 

with  salt ;  and  a  vessel 

with  condiments,  and  a  ves- 

of sour  milk. 

sel  of  skimmed  milk. 

40 

>» 

13, 

the  mouth, 

a  mouth. 

42 

>> 

G, 

Lamhflinda, 

Lamhfada. 

62 

" 

3G, 

on  Ollainh, 

an  Ollamh. 

79 

V 

9, 

Ulidir, 

IJlnd. 

90 

>> 

39, 

sons. 

sons  of. 

92 

2, 

three  times  three  thou- 

three Triucha  Ceds  in  it. 

sand  men, 

" 

>J 

31, 

black-green, 

black-gray. 

93 

>J 

ic. 

deep-gray, 

light-gray. 

>> 

23, 

a  man  of  hound-like, 

and  he  fierce  and  terrific. 

hateful  face. 

>> 

25, 

close  napped  cloak. 

cloak  with  little  capes. 

94 

>> 

4, 

a  dark  gray  long  wooled 

a  loose  fitting  dark  gray 

cloak, 

cloak. 

j» 

»» 

12, 

squinting, 

round. 

98 

11, 

after  me  there,  add  with  a  glossy  curled  head  of 

hair  upon  him. 

FOK 

READ 

99 

>> 

4, 

Othme, 

Othini. 

»> 

32, 

two  wood  rings, 

two  kings  of  Caill, 

48, 

of  the  household  youths 

sons  of. 

101, 

note  59,  col.  1 

of, 

,  Ime  13  Of, 

on- 

104 

line 

45, 

with  Bille, 

with  seven  Billt, 
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XXlll 


FOR  READ 

106     „     19,        n  Mac,  Mac. 

110,  note  71,  col.  2,  line  1 1,  i:ntA]M,  T«rt^i- 

111,  line  6,        fastening,  fastenings. 
131     „     25,  m  n.  Fortharta,  Fotharta. 
136     „      9,        fifty,  seventy. 

149     „      8,        -white  shirt  and  collar,    white  collared  shirt. 
„     „     29,        sons  renowned  for  valour,  sons  of  (jamb)  and 

Comlad  (door). 

157  „  15,  after  silver  and,  add  flesh-mangling  spears  with 
veins  of  gold  and  silver,  and  Crcduma  (bronze). 

FOR  READ. 

157,  note 234,  col.  2,  line  4,  ac  im  cec  -pep,     ac  "oi  6]\  im  cec  -jreiv, 

165,  line  8,        yellow  silk,  yellow  silk  with  silver  upon 

them. 

166,  side  note  line  2,  reference  of  carved  in    reference  to  carved  brooches 

Book  of  Munster,  in  Book  of  Munster. 

186,  line  40,  side  note,  dress  of  Riangahhra,  dress  of  Laegh,  son  of  Rian- 

gahhra. 

192     „      4,        Fair  haired  woman,        fair  woman. 

196  „      2,        places,  pieces. 

„      ,,       9,         Lacair,  Idn  ecair. 

197  „     11,        In  a  former  lecture  an    In  a  former  lecture  I  gave 

account,  an  account. 

215,  note  297,         1le  ic,  1leic. 

202,  line  16,  "  Lady  A'a/"  of  jBac?6/i  i)ea?ys  mansion".  The  lady 
Nar  mentioned  in  this  tale,  was  daughter  of  Loch, 
son  of  Doire  Leith,  of  the  Cruitentuailh  or  Irish 
Picts,  and  wife  of  Crimihan  Nia  Nar,  and  not 
Nar  Tuathcaech  of  Badbh  Verges  mansion,  who 
was  swineherd  to  Badbh  Berg,  and  a  great  war- 
rior.   See  jLfindsenchas,  MS.  Book  of  Lecan. 

FOR  READ 

219  „     20,        rings,  coils. 

220  „     23,        hills,  Sidhe. 

245  ,.  40,  after  last  Hue  add:  "and  it  was  together  they  made 
that  music". 

FOR  READ 

249     „      6,         the  Ceis,  the  musical  Ceis. 

251,  note  328,  col.  2,  line  1,  "Leigef  "  cure",  is  i'ca|\a'o,  parting  in  Leh. 

na  h-Uidhri,  p.  9. 

254,  line     5,        counter  part  strings  Lethrind  with  its  strings  in 
of  that  part  in  their  it. 
proper  places, 

265  „      2,         Laoighseal,  Laoighseach. 

266  ,,     36,        in  position,  in  a  position. 
301     „       7,         Croibhdhearg,  Crobhdearg. 
305,  line  12,       Cruiseach  Cuiseach. 
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Page  308, 

„  312, 
313 

„  328 

„  330, 

M  342 

„  344 

„  357 

.„  364 

>»  ft 

„  373 

„  375, 

„  379, 


note  352,  col.  1,  line  8, 
note  359,  col.  l,line  15, 

„  3G0,  col.  2, 

„  377,  col,  2  line,  3, 
line  26,  side  note, 

„     15,  side  note, 

„  4, 

„  17, 

„     17-18,  side  note, 

K 

„     CO,  et  seq., 
note  429,  col.  2,  line  4, 
line  36, 
i„  37,) 


380  I 

417 
418 
467 


497 
500 
501 


38, 
39, 

2  (marg.  note), 
24, 

37, 
39, 
38. 


FOR 

vol.  ii, 
■oo  oAnn, 
also  a  poem, 
Stuic  or  Sturgana, 
may  seem, 
Dusky  TelUns, 
there  were, 
Inis  Cathargh, 
lady  Luain, 

Dord  Fiansa, 
Crann  Dord, 


READ 

cuaIa. 

vol.  i. 

•DO  coAnn. 

also  in  a  poem. 
Siuic  and  Sturgana. 
may  be  seen, 
buzzing  Ciarans. 
they  were. 
Jnis  Cathagh. 
lady  Luan. 
bmTpA. 
Crann  Dord. 
Dordfiansa. 


This  mistake  is  repeated,  pp.  379-380.  See 

Introduction,  p.  cclix. 
will  kill, 

OCAf, 

352, 

Aire  Desa,  Aire  Tuisi, 


a  cow, 
bond, 
ten  not, 


wilt  kill. 

OCAf. 

252. 

Air^  Desa,  Air€ 
Ard,  Air€  Tuisi, 
a  new  calved  cow. 
bond  Ctiles. 
ten  on. 


LECTURE  XIX. 


[Delirered  6th  July,  1859.] 

(VII.)  Of  Buildings,  Furniture,  etc.,  in  ancient  Erinn.  Of  the  number  and 
succession  of  the  colonists  of  ancient  Erinn.  Tradition  ascribes  no  buildings 
to Parthalon  or  his  people;  their  sepulchral  mounds  at  Tallaght  near  Dublin. 
Definitions  of  the  Rath,  the  Dun,  the  Lis,  the  Caiseal,  and  the  Cathair;  the 
latter  two  were  of  stone  ;  many  modern  townland-names  derived  from  these 
terms;  remains  of  many  of  these  structures  still  exist.  Rath  na  Righ  or 
"  Rath  of  the  Kings",  at  Tara ;  the  J^each  Mor  Milihh  Amus^  or  "  Great 
House  of  the  Thousands  of  Soldiers".  Several  houses  were  often  included 
within  the  same  Rath,  Dun,  Lis,  or  Caiseal.  Extent  of  the  demesne  lands 
of  Tara.  The  Rath  or  Cathair  of  Aileach;  account  of  its  building;  the 
houses  within  the  Rath  as  well  as  the  latter  were  of  stone ;  why  called 
Aileach  Frigrindt  ^iVeacA  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  Account  of  the  i?a^A 
of  Cruachan  in  the  Tain  Bo  Fraich.  The  *'  House  of  the  Kojal  Branch". 
Description  of  a  Dun  in  Fairy  Land.  The  terms  Rath,  Dun,  and  Lis  appHed 
to  the  same  kind  of  enclosure.  The  Foradh  at  Tara.  Description  of  the 
house  of  Cred€.  Two  classes  of  builders, — the  i2aM-builder,  and  the  Caiseal- 
builder ;  list  of  the  professors  of  both  arts  from  the  Book  of  Leinster.  Dubhal- 
tach  Mac  Firbissigh's,  copy  of  the  same  list  (note) ;  his  observations  in  answer 
to  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  stone-building  in  ancient  Erinn.  The 
story  of  Bricrind's  Feast ;  plan  of  his  house ;  his  grianan  or  "  sun  house" ; 
his  invitation  to  Conchohar  and  the  Ultonians ;  he  sows  dissensions  among 
the  women ;  the  Briathar  Ban  Vladh ; — his  house  was  made  of  wicker-work. 

In  the  last  Lecture  I  concluded  what  I  had  to  say  concerning  the 
Arms,  the  Military  System,  and  the  modes  of  Warfare,  of  the 
ancient  Gaedhil.  I  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  their 
Domestic  Life ;  and,  as  the  erection  of  dwellings,  and  with  these 
the  adoption  of  means  of  defence  against  external  aggression, 
must  have  been  the  first  care  of  every  people  where  society 
began  to  be  formed,  we  may  naturally  commence  with  the 
arrangement  of  their  houses  and  the  appliances  of  comfortable 
life  within  them. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject  I  shall  naturally  go  back  first  to 
the  very  earliest  colonists  of  ancient  Erinn ;  and  in  doing  so,  I 
must  premise  by  repeating  the  caution  I  have  already  intimated, 
— that  here  again  I  adopt  the  number  and  succession  of  these 
colonists,  as  I  have  hitherto  done,  simply  in  the  order  in  which 
I  find  them  in  the  ancient  "  Book  of  Invasions" ;  because  the 
time  has  not  yet  come  for  entering  on  the  consideration  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  those  ancient  accounts  have  been,  or  to 
what  extent  they  ought  to  have  been,  so  implicitly  relied  on  by 
the  Gaedhelic  writers  of  the  last  eighteen  hundred  years.  With- 
out at  all  then  entering  at  present  into  any  investigation  of  the 
VOL  ir.  1 
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LBCT.  XIX.  long  discussed  question  of  the  veracity  of  our  ancient  records 
and  traditions,  wliicli  declare  that  this  island  was  occupied  in 
succession  by  the  Parthalonians,  the  Nemedians,  the  Firbolgs, 
the  Tuatha  DS  Danann^  and,  finally,  the  Milesians  or  Scoti ; 
or  from  what  countries  or  by  what  routes  they  came  hither ;  it 
must  strike  every  unprejudiced  reader  as  a  very  remarkable 
TheScoti  fact,  that  the  Scoti,  who  were  the  last  colony,  and  consequently 
inomiments  the  historiaus  of  the  country,  should  actually  have  recorded,  by 
pJedecewors.  name  and  local  position,  several  distinct  monuments,  still  exist- 
ing, of  three  out  of  the  four  peoples  or  races  who  are  said  to  have 
occupied  the  country  before  themselves.  And  although  much 
has  been  incautiously  written  of  the  tendency  of  our  old  Scotic 
writers  to  the  wild  and  romantic  in  their  historical  compositions, 
I  cannot  discover  any  sufficient  reason  why  they  should  con- 
cede to  their  predecessors  the  credit  of  being  the  founders  of 
Tara,  the  seat  of  the  monarchy,  as  well  as  of  some  others  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  historic  monuments  of  the  whole  country, 
unless  they  had  been  so. 

Etymological  speculations  and  fanciful  collations  of  the  an- 
cient Gaedhelic  with  the  Semitic  languages,  were  taken  up  by 
a  few  very  incompetent  persons  in  this  country  within  our  own 
memory,  and  carried  to  such  an  extent  of  absurdity,  that  both 
subject  and  the  authors  became  a  bye- word  among  the  truly 
learned  historians  and  philologists  of  Europe.  Still,  etymology 
and  philology  must  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  ethno- 
logical history  of  Europe.  It  forms,  however,  no  part  of  my 
present  plan  to  enter  upon  any  arguments  based  on  these  studies ; 
though  I  may  of  course  have  occasion  now  and  again  to  refer 
to  proofs  or  illustrations  ascertained  by  their  means. 
No  buiiaings     It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  not  to  be  despised  among  the 

ascribed  to  p,,  '  ..  •'■t'  i° 

parthaion.  evidcnces  01  the  extreme  antiquity  or  the  tradition,  that  no 
account  that  has  come  down  to  us  ascribes  to  the  Parthalonian 
colony  the  erection  of  any  sort  of  building,  either  for  residence 
or  defence.  Partlialon  and  his  people  came  into  the  island 
A.M.  2520,  B.C.  2674  (according  to  the  chronology  adopted 
in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters) ;  and  although  the  descen- 
dants of  this  colony  are  said  to  have  continued  in  Erinn  for 
over  three  hundred  years,  still  no  memorial  of  them  has  been 
preserved  save  what  we  may  find  in  a  few  topographical  names 
derived  from  those  of  their  chiefs,  excepting  only  the  ancient 
sepulchral  mounds  still  remaining  on  the  hill  of  Tamlilacht  (or 
Tallaght,  in  the  county  of  Dublin),  where  the  last  remnant  of 
this  colony  are  recorded  to  have  been  interred,  after  having 
been,  as  it  is  said,  swept  oflP  by  a  plague.  The  word  tamh  in 
the  Gaedhelic  signifies  a  sudden  or  unnatural  death ;  and  leacht 
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a  monumental  mound  or  heap  of  stones ;  and  hence  those  ancient  lfct.  xix. 
monumental  mounds  have  from  a  period  beyond  the  reach  of 
history  preserved  the  name  of  Tamhleachta  Muinntire  Phar- 
tolain^  that  is,  the  Mortality  Mounds  of  the  people  of  Par- 
thalon. 

Thirty  years  after  the  destruction  of  the  people  of  Parthalon,  The  forts  of 
according  to  the  Four  Masters,  Nemhidh  came  into  Erinn  at  *  ' 
the  head  of  a  large  colony ;  and  although  this  colony  also  re- 
mained in  the  country  for  three  hundred  years,  we  have  no  re- 
cord of  any  sort  of  buildings  having  been  erected  by  them,  any 
more  than  by  their  predecessors,  excepting  two  only,  both  of 
which  are  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Nemhidh  himself;  ^ 
namely,  Rath-Cinn-Eich,  in  Ui  Niallain  (now  the  barony  of 
Oneilland  in  the  county  of  Armagh) ;  und  Rath  Cimhaoith^  in 
Seinihne  (which  was  the  ancient  name  of  that  part  of  the  sea- 
board of  the  present  county  of  Antrim,  opposite  to  which  lies 
Island  Magee). 

That  these  Raths,  or  Forts,  of  Nemliidh  could  not  have  been 
of  any  great  extent  or  importance  according  to  our  present  no- 
tions, is  evident,  since  we  find  it  stated  in  the  "  Book  of  In- 
vasions", that  Rath-Cinn-Eich,  (lit.  the  Horse-Head-Fort),  was 
built  in  one  day,  by  four  Fomorian  brothers,  who  it  would 
appear  were  condemned  by  Nemhidh^  as  prisoners  or  slaves,  to 
perform  the  work,  but  who  were  put  to  death  the  next  day 
lest  they  should  demolish  their  work  again.  No  trace  of  these 
ancient  edifices  now  remains,  at  least  under  their  ancient  names. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  state  here  what  is  exactly  meant  by  the 
different  words  Rath^  Dun^  Eis,  Caiseal,  and  Cathair;  the  pre- 
vailing names  for  fortified  places  of  residence,  as  well  as  for  the 
fortifications  themselves,  among  the  Gaedhil. 

The  Rath  was  a  simple  circular  wall  or  enclosure  of  raised  The  Rath. 
earth,  enclosing  a  space  of  more  or  less  extent,  in  which  stood 
the  residence  of  the  chief  and  sometimes  the  dwellings  of  one 
or  more  of  the  oflicers  or  chief  men  of  the  tribe  or  court.  Some- 
times also  the  Rath  consisted  of  two  or  three  concentric  walls  or 
circumvallations ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  erection  so 
called  was  ever  intended  to  be  surrounded  with  water. 

The  Dun  was  of  the  same  form  as  the  Rath,  but  consisting  The  i)tm. 
of  at  least  two  concentric  circular  mounds  or  walls,  with  a  deep 
trench  full  of  water  between  them.  These  were  often  encircled 
by  a  third,  or  even  by  a  greater  number  of  walls,  at  increasing 
distances ;  but  this  circumstance  made  no  alteration  in  the  form 
or  in  the  signification  of  the  name.  Dun  is  defined  strictly  in 
so  authoritative  a  MS.  as  the  ancient  Gaedhelic  Law  tract  pre- 
served in  the  vellum  MS.  H.  3.,  18.  T.  C  D.,  thus:  "  Dun,  i.e. 

1  B 
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more. 


LECT.  XIX.  two  walls  with  water"/*^  The  same  name,  according  to  this 
derivation,  would  apply  to  any  boundary  or  mearing  formed  of 
a  wet  trench  between  two  raised  banks  or  walls  of  earth. 
The  Lit,  The  Lis,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  was  precisely 
the  same  as  the  Rath;  the  name,  however,  was  applied  gene- 
rally to  some  sort  of  fortification,  but  more  particularly  those 
formed  of  earth.  That  this  was  so,  we  have  a  curious  confirma- 
tion, in  the  life  of  Saint  Mochiida,  or  Carthach,  (the  founder  of 
Origin  of  the  once  famous  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  Lis-M6r,  now 
5?<!r  or^us-  Lismore  in  the  county  of  Waterford).  The  life  states,  that  when 
Saint  Mocliuda,  on  being  driven  out  of  Rathin  (his  great  foun- 
dation, near  the  present  town  of  TuUamore,  King's  County), 
came  to  the  place  on  which  Lis-M6r  now  stands,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  king  of  the  Deise  he  commenced  forthwith  to  raise 
what  is  described  as  a  circular  enclosure  of  earth.  A.  religious 
woman  who  occupied  a  small  cell  in  the  neighbourhood,  per- 
ceiving the  crowd  of  monks  at  work,  came  up  and  asked  what 
they  were  doing.  "  We  are  building  a  small  Lis  here",  said 
saint  Mochuda.  '*  A  small  Lis  !  [Lis  Beg^\  said  the  woman: 
"  this  is  not  a  small  Lis,  Beg'l,  but  a  great  Lis  \Lis  M6t\\ 
said  she ;  and  so  we  are  told,  that  church  ever  since  continued 
to  be  called  by  that  name.  It  matters  little  to  the  present  pur- 
pose whether  this  legend  is  strictly  true  or  not ;  but  it  is  quite 
sufiicient  to  show  what  the  ancient  Gaedhils  understood  the 
word  Lis  to  mean. 

So  much  for  the  Raili,  the  Dun,  and  the  Lis,  all  of  which 
were  generally  built  of  earth.    The  Caiseal  and  the  Cathair  are 
to  be  distinguished  from  these  especially,  because  they  were 
generally,  if  not  invariably,  built  of  stone. 
The  Caiseal      The  Caiscal  was  nothing  more  than  a  Stone  Rath  or  enclosure 
"  within  which  the  dwelling-house,  and  in  after  times  churches, 

stood ;  and  the  Cathair,  in  like  manner,  was  nothing  more  than 
a  Stone  Dan,  (with  loftier  and  stronger  walls),  with  this  ex- 
ception, that  the  Cathair  was  not  necessarily  surrounded  with 
water,  as  far  as  I  know, 
were  of  No  reliable  analysis  of  the  term  Caiseal  is  to  be  found  among 

the  writings  of  the  Gaedhils;  but  our  experience  of  existing 
monuments  enables  us  to  decide  that  the  Caiseal  and  Cathair 
were  both  of  stone ;  and  that  the  words  are  cognate  with  the 
British  "  Caer",  the  Latin  "  Castrum",  and  the  EngHsh  "  Castle". 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  our  ancient  writers 
often  used  the  terms  Dun,  Rath,  Lis,  and  Cathair,  indifferently, 
to  designate  a  stronghold  or  well-fortified  place ;  and  these  terms 
afterwards  came  to  give  names  to  the  towns  and  cities  which  in 
^'^  original: — ■oun  .1.  ■o<i  cIat!)  itn  ui]xe. 
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time  sprang  up  at  or  around  the  various  forts  so  designated,  or  lect.  xix. 
in  which  those  fortified  residences  were  situated,  which  natu- 
rally became  the  centres  of  increasing  population     Thus  we  Names  of 
have  Hath-Gaela,  (now  the  town  of  Rathkeale,in  the  county  of  towns™ 
Limerick) ;  Rath-Naoi  (now  the  town  of  Rathnew,  in  the  county  f^^Z^Rath, 
of  Wicklow) ;  Dun-Duibh-linne,  (now  the  city  of  Dublin)  ;  Dim-  -O"".  etc.  ' 
Dealca^  (now  the  town  of  Dundalk,  in  the  county  of  Louth) ; 
Dun-ChealtcJiair,  which  was  afterwards  called  Dun-da-Leath- 
Ghlas^  (now  the  town  of  Downpatrick,  in  the  county  of  Down) ; 
Lis-Mor,  (now  the  town  of  Lismore,  in  the  county  of  Water- 
ford)  ;  Lis  Tuathail,  (now  the  town  of  Listowel,  in  the  county 
of  Kerry) ;  CatJiair-Dwi-Iascaigh,  (now  the  town  of  Cahir,  in 
the  county  of  Tipperarj);  Cathair-Chinn-Lis^  (now  the  town 
of  Caherconlish,  in  the  county  of  Limerick)  ;  etc.,  etc. 

Remains  of  many  of  the  residences  and  forts  known  as  Math, 
Dun,  Lis,  and  Cathair,  still  exist  throughout  Ireland,  some  of  etc.  stiii 
which  belong  to  the  most  remote  antiquity.  The  Cathair  or  ^^^^^^^s- 
Stone  Fort  is  seldom  or  never  met  with  but  where  stone  is  in 
great  abundance ;  such  as  in  the  counties  of  Kerry  and  Lime- 
rick; in  Burren,  in  the  county  of  Clare;  and  in  the  Arann 
Islands,  on  the  coast  of  Clare,  in  which  there  are  fine  examples 
of  these  stone  edifices,  though  singularly  enough,  still  bearing 
the  names  of  Duns,  such  as  Diin-u^nghuis,  Dun-Ochaill,  Dun- 
Eoghanacht,  and  Duhh  Chathair,  (or  the  Black  Fortress),  on  the 
great  or  western  island;  and  Dun-Chonchraidh,  on  the  middle 
island;  these  remarkable  fortresses  on  the  Arann  islands,  are 
referred  to  the  Glann  Umoir,  (a  Firholg  tribe,  who  occupied 
the  seaboard  of  Clare  and  Galway,  shortly  before  the  Christian 
era),  excepting  one,  Dun-Eoghanacht.  This  fort  must  have 
been  erected  after  the  close  of  the  third  century,  when  the 
Eoghanachts,  (that  is,  the  descendants  of  Eoghan  M6r,  son  of 
Oilioll  Oluim,  king  of  Munster),  took  their  tribe-title  from  that 
chivalrous  prince,  in  whose  time,  and  for  centuries  afterwards, 
those  islands  belonged  to  Munster. 

In  any  attempt  to  treat  of  the  early  or  primitive  buildings  or  Rath 
habitations  of  Erinn,  we  must  of  course  give  the  first  place  to  Tara.'^ 
Tara,  which,  accordmg  to  all  our  old  accounts,  had  been  first 
founded  by  the  Firbolgs,  the  third  in  the  series  of  the  early 
colonists  of  the  island.  In  the  ancient  account  of  the  battle  of 
the  first  or  Southern  Magh  Tuireadh,  we  are  told  that  the  Fir- 
bolgs, who  had  been  dispersed  into  three  parties  on  their  ap- 
proach to  the  Irish  coast  by  a  storm,  had,  on  their  landing,  re- 
paired by  one  consent  to  Rath  na  Bigh,  (i.e.  the  Rath  or  Palace 
of  the  Kings),  at  Tara.  And  again,  when  Breas  goes  out  from 
the  camp  of  the  Tuatha       Danann  to  meet  Sreng,  the  Fir- 
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LECT  XIX.  bolg  warrior  "whom  they  saw  coming  to"wards  them,  Breas  asks 
Sreng  where  he  had  slept  the  night  before ;  and  Sreng  answers, 
that  it  was  at  "  the  Rath  of  the  Kings  at  Tara". 

It  is  stated  in  an  ancient  poem  on  Tara,  the  author  of  which 
is  not  known,  that  the  "  Rath  of  the  Kings"  was  first  founded 
by  SlaingS,  one  of  the  Firholg  chiefs ;  and  it  is  rather  singular 
that,  in  the  time  of  Cuan  O'Lothchain,  who  died  in  the  year  i024, 
this  same  Rath-na-Righ  was  the  most  conspicuous  and  by  far 
the  most  extensive  enclosure  upon  or  around  the  Hill  of  Tara ; 
and  that  it  was  within  its  ample  circuit  that,  in  an  earlier  era, 
the  palace  of  the  monarch  Cormac  Mac  Airt,  as  well  as  other 
edifices,  once  stood.  This  will  be  very  plainly  seen  from  the 
map  of  ancient  Tara,  prepared  by  the  officers  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  from  Cican  O^Lothchain's  poem  (described  in  a  former 
lecture)^^^  for  the  illustration  of  Dr.  Petrie's  History  of  the  An- 
tiquities of  Tara  Hill,  published  in  the  year  1839/^^ 

There  were  two  remarkable  buildings  at  Tara  in  ancient 
times,  namely,  the  Teach  M6r  Milihh  Amus^  i.e.  the  "  Great 
House  of  the  Thousands  of  Soldiers" ;  and  the  Teach  Midh- 
chuarta^  i.e.  the  "  Mead-circling  House",  in  other  words,  the 
great  Banqueting  House  or  Hall  of  Tara. 
Hou'e^rthe  '^^^  "  S^®^*  House  of  the  Thousands  of  Soldiers"  was  the 
Thousands  of  particular  palace  of  the  monarch;  it  stood  within  the  Ratli-na- 
Soiaiers".  JligJi^  or  Rath  of  the  Kings,  and  was  called  also  Tigh-Temrach^ 
or  the  House  of  Tara.  Of  its  extent  and  magnificence  in  the 
time  of  King  Cormac  Mac  Airt,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, we  may  form  some  notion  from  an  ancient  poem  preserved 
in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  and  ascribed  to  Cormac  File,  or  the 
poet.  The  precise  time  of  this  writer  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain,  but  he  must  have  flourished  in  or  before  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  century ;  since  "we  find  Cineadh  O'Hartagan^  who 
flourished  at  that  period,  set  down  in  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecan, 
the  Book  of  Ballymote,  and  others,  as  the  author  of  the  same 
poem.  Dr.  Petrie  has  published  this  poem  in  his  essay  on  the 
"  History  and  Antiquities  of  Tara  HiU".^*^ 

The  following  short  account  of  the  extent  and  arrangement 
of  the  Great  House  of  the  Thousands  of  Soldiers,  is  translated 
from  the  Book  of  Leinster  (folio  15). 

"As  regards  the  arrangement  of  the  Palace  of  Tara  by  Cor- 
mac ^  it  was  larger  than  any  house.  The  Rath  was  nine  hun- 
dred feet  in  Cormac's  time.  His  own  house  was  seven  hundred 
feet; — [and  there  were]  seven  bronze  candclabras  in  the  middle 
of  it.  [There  were]  nine  mounds  around  the  house.  There 
were  three  times  fifty  compartments  (imdadh)  in  the  house; 
(»)  See  Lect.  vii.,  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  140.  P.  143.  P.  199. 
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and  three  times  fifty  men  in  each  compartment ;  and  thre.e  times  i>ect.  xix. 
fifty  continuations  of  compartments  (airel) ;  and  fifty  [men]  in  The "  Great 
each  of  these  continuations.  Thousand^  of 

Three  thousand  persons,  each  day,  is  what  Cormac  used  to  sowiers". 
maintain  in  pay ;  besides  poets  and  satirists ;  and  all  the  stran- 
gers who  sought  the  king :  Galls ;  and  Romans ;  and  Franks ; 
and  Frisians;  and  Longbards;  and  Albanians,  [i.e.,  Caledo- 
nians] ;  and  Saxons;  and  CruithneanSj  [i  e.,  Picts]  ;  for  all  these 
used  to  seek  him,  and  [it  was]  with  gold  and  with  silver,  with 
steeds  and  with  chariots,  [that]  he  paid  them  off.  They  used 
all  come  to  Cormac^  because  there  was  not  in  his  time,  nor  be- 
fore him,  any  one  more  celebrated  in  honour,  and  in  dignity, 
and  in  wisdom,  except  only  Solomon,  the  son  of  David". 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  this  "  Great  House"  of  Tara 
could  have  received  into  its  compartments,  and  sub-compart- 
ments, the  "thirty  thousand  men",  which,  on  the  authority 
both  of  the  prose  and  the  verse  account  in  the  Book  of  Lein- 
ster,  it  is  stated  to  have  accommodated ;  but  although  no  plan 
of  the  Great  House  has  been  preserved  to  our  time,  the  plan  of 
the  Teach  Midhchuarta,  or  Banqueting  Hall  of  Tara,  as  pre- 
served in  the  Book  of  Leinster  and  in  the  Yellow  Book  of 
Lecan^  enables  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  arrangement.  I 
must,  however,  add,  that  even  the  whole  compass  of  the  Raih- 
na-JRigh,  or  Rath  of  the  Kings,  within  which  the  "  Great  House" 
stood,  could  not  possibly  accommodate  anything  like  the  num- 
ber of  persons  just  mentioned.  The  enclosure  of  this  Rath  of  the 
Kings,  when  measured  in  1839  by  the  officers  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey was  found  to  measure  across,  from  south-east  to  north- 
west, within  the  ring,  only  775  feet. 

It  may  be  noted  here,  that  the  Hath,  Dun,  Lis,  or  Caiseal,  '^^^^^f'^^^ 
which  formed  the  fortification  of  ancient  residences,  often  con-  often'  con- 
tained within  them  more  than  one  house ;  and  thus  the  whole  JanfouseL*" 
ancient  city  of  Tara  was  composed  of  seven  Duns,  or  enclosures, 
each  containing  within  it  a  certain  number  of  houses.  We 
learn  this  fact  from  an  ancient  poem  of  thirty-seven  stanzas,  of 
which  there  is  an  old  paper  copy  in  the  Library^  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  (MS.  H.  1,  15).    This  poem  begins: 
'*  The  plain  of  Temair  was  the  residence  of  the  kings".^^^ 

The  following  are  the  twenty- eighth,  twenty-ninth,  and 
thirtieth  stanzas  of  this  valuable  poem : 

"  The  demesne  of  Temur  they  ploughed  not ; 

It  was  seven  full  bailes  [townlands],  seven  full  lisses 
[houses] , 

See  Petrie's  History  and  Antiquities  of  Tara  Hill,  page  128 
original: — b^ile  tiA        \^ox  cempAc. 
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T.KCT.  XIX  Seven  ploughs  to  each  full  Us; 

Of  the  best  class  land  was  fair-skinned  Temur. 
The  demesne  of  Temur  was  a  pleasant  abode ; 
A  mound  surrounded  it  all  around ; 
1  know  besides  the  name  of  every  house 
Which  was  in  the  wealthy  Temur. 
"  Seven  duns  in  the  Dun  of  Temur^ — 
Is  it  not  I  that  well  remember ; 
Seven  score  houses  in  each  dun, 
Seven  hundred  warriors  in  each  brave  dun^\ 
Extent  of       We  find  from  this  poem  that  the  demesne-lands  of  Tara, 
lu?ds  oT^^"*^  which  were  never  distributed  or  cultivated,  consisted  of  seven 
hailes,  that  is,  "  ballys",  or  townlands,  as  they  would  be  now 
called;  and  from  an  ancient  poem  which  I  took  occasion  to 
print  some  years  ago  in  connection  with  the  Historic  Tale  of 
the  *'  Battle  of  Magh  Leana!\^''^  it  will  be  found  that  a  haiU 
contained  grazing  for  three  hundred  cows,  and  as  much  of  tillage 
land  as  seven  ploughs  could  turn  over  in  the  year.    This  was 
the  quantity  of  land  that  by  law  appertained  to  the  dun  or  lis. 
And  as  the  demesne  of  Temair  contained  seven  such  baiUs,  the 
quantity  was  equal  to  the  feeding  of  two  thousand  one  hundred 
cows,  and  the  ploughing  of  forty-nine  ploughs,  for  a  year. 
The  Rath  or      The  ncxt  great  building,  in  point  of  antiquity  and  historical 
Aiieach.      reminisccnce,  is  the  great  Rath,  or  rather  Cathair,  of  Aileach  (in 
the  county  of  Derry),  so  well  described  by  Dr.  Petrie,  in  the 
Ordnance  Memoir  of  the  parish  of  Templemore.    This  great 
Cathair  is  said  to  have  been  originally  built  by  the  Daghda, 
the  celebrated  king  of  the  Tuatha       Danann,  who  planned 
and  fought  the  battle  of  the  second  or  northern  Magh  Tuireadh, 
against  the  Fomorians.  The  fort  was  erected  around  the  grave 
of  his  son  Aedh,  (or  Hugh),  who  had  been  killed  through 
jealousy  by  Corrgenn,  a  Connacht  chieftain. 

The  history  of  the  death  o£Aedh,  and  the  building  of  Aileach, 
(or  *'  the  Stone  Building"),  is  given  at  length  in  a  poem  pre- 
served in  the  Book  of  Tecanf'^  which  poem  has  been  printed, 
with  an  English  translation,  (but  with  two  lines  left  out  at  verse 
38),  by  Dr.  Petrie,  in  the  above  Memoir.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  this  curious  and  important  poem,  beginning  at  verse 
32,  will  suffice  for  my  present  purpose : 
Then  were  brought  the  two  good  men 
In  art  expert, 

O  Caih  Mhmgh€  Lcana,  etc.,  pub.  by  the  Celtic  Society ;  Dublin,  1855 ; 
pp.  106-7,  note  (t). 

See  also  Lect.  vii.,  anu,  vol.  i.  p.  151. 
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Garbhan  and  Imcheall^  to  Eochaid  [Daghda],  lect.  xix. 

The  fair-haired,  vindictive;  The  Rath  or 

And  he  ordered  these  a  rath  to  build,  Aileach. 

Around  the  gentle  youth  : 
That  it  should  be  Bi'ratJi  of  splendid  sections — 

The  finest  in  Erinn. 
Neid,  son  of  Indai,  said  to  them, 

[He]  of  the  severe  mind, 
That  the  best  hosts  in  the  world  could  not  erect 

A  building  like  Aileach. 
Garbhan  the  active  proceeded  to  dress  * 

And  to  cut  [the  stones]  ; 
Imcheall  proceeded  to  set  them 

All  around  in  the  house. 
The  building  of  Aileach's  fastness  came  to  an  end, 

Though  it  was  a  laborious  process ; 
The  top  of  the  house  of  the  groaning  hostages 
One  stone  closed". 
In  a  subsequent  verse  of  this  poem,  (verse  54),  the  author  says 
that  Aileach  is  the  senior,  or  father  of  the  buildings  of  Erinn: 
"  It  is  the  senior  of  the  buildings  of  Erinn, — 
Aileach  Frigrind: 
Greater  praise  than  it  deserves. 
For  it  I  indite  not". 
It  appears  clearly  from  this  very  ancient  poem  that  not  only  JJ'j'^.^"^^ 
was  the  outer  Rath,  or  protective  circle  of  Aileach,  built  of  stone  houses  were 
by  the  regular  masons  Imcheall  and  Garbhan;  but  that  the^^**^^"^' 
palace  and  other  houses  within  the  enclosure  were  built  also  of 
stone,  (nay,  even  of  chipped  and  cut  stone).    All  these  build- 
ings, probably,  were  circular,  as  the  house  or  Prison  of  the 
Hostages  certainly  must  have  been,  when,  as  the  poem  says,  it 
was  "  closed  at  the  top  with  one  stone".     This,  however,  is  a 
matter  concerning  which  I  shall  have  something  to  say  in  a 
future  Lecture. 

The  time  to  which  the  first  building  of  Aileach  may  be  re- 
ferred, according  to  the  chronology  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  would  be  about  seventeen  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  But  another  and  much  later  erection  within  the 
same  Rath  of  Aileach  is  also  spoken  of  in  ancient  story,  and  as 
having  conferred  a  name  upon  this  clebrated  palace. 

It  is  stated  further  in  this  poem,  that  Aileach  in  after  ages  ob-  ^^^Jj^^^*"^^ 
tained  the  name  of  Aileach  Frigrind,  as  it  is  in  fact  called  in  the  Frigrind, 
stanza  quoted  last.     According  to  another  poem'^-'  (written  by 
Flann  of  Monasterboice),  and  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Lein- 
See  Lect.  vii.,  ante^  vol.  i.,  p.  153. 
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LKCT.  XIX.  ster,  this  Frigrind  was  a  famous  builder,  or  architect,  as  he 
would  be  called  in  our  day.  Having  travelled  in  Scotland  he 
was  well  received  at  the  court  of  UOtaire,  the  king  of  that  coun- 
try,, where  having  gained  the  affections  of  the  king's  daughter, 
the  beautiful  Ailech,  she  eloped  with  him,  and  he  returned  to 
his  own  country  with  her.  Fearing  pursuit,  however,  he 
claimed  the  protection  of  the  then  monarch  of  Erinn,  Fiacha- 
SraibhthmS,  (the  same  who  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Dubh- 
Ghomar,  in  Meath,  a.d.  322) ;  and  the  monarch  accorded  it 
at  once,  and  gave  them  the  ancient  fort  of  Aileach  for  their 
dwelUng-place  for  greater  security.  Here  Frigrind  built  a 
splendid  house  of  wood  for  his  wife.  The  material  of  this 
house,  we  are  told,  was  red  yew,  carved,  and  emblazoned  with 
gold  and  bronze ;  and  so  thickset  with  shining  gems,  that  "  day 

Aileach       and  night  were  equally  bright  within  it".    I  may  observe  that 
noiemy.  Aikac/i  IS  onc  of  the  few  spots  in  Erinn  marked  in  its  proper  place 
by  the  geographer  Ptolemy  of  Alexandria,  who  flourished  in  the 
second  century,  or  nearly  two  hundred  years  before  the  time  of 
Frigrind.   By  Ptolemy  it  is  distinguished  as  a  royal  residence. 

To  proceed  to  the  next  in  order  of  importance  of  the  great 
royal  residences  of  Erinn,  we  find  in  an  ancient  tale,  called 
Tain  Bo  Fraicli^  or  the  carrying  off  the  cows  of  Fraech  Mac 
Fidhaidhf  (a  tale  which  in  fact  forms  part  of  the  Tdi7i  Bo 
ChuailgnS)y  a  curious  instance  of  the  existence  of  more  than 
one  house  within  the  great  Rath  of  Cruachan,  the  residence 
of  the  kings  of  Connacht. 

Fraech  Mac  Fidhaidh  was  a  famous  warrior  and  chieftain: 
his  mother,  Be-binn,  was  one  of  the  mysterious  race  of  the 
Tuatha  DS  Danann^  and  by  her  supernatural  powers,  according 
to  this. tale,  her  son  was  enabled  to  enjoy  many  advantages 
both  of  person  and  of  fortune  over  other  young  princes  of  this 
time.  After  some  time,  accordingly,  he  was  encouraged  by  his 
mother  to  seek  an  alliance  with  the  celebrated  Ailill  and 
3Iedbh,  the  king  and  queen  of  Connacht,  by  proposing  for  the 
hand  of  their  beautiful  daughter,  the  celebrated  Finnabhair^ 
["  the  fair-browed"].  So  his  mother  supplied  him  with  a  gor- 
geous outfit;  and  Fraech  set  out  for  the  palace  of  Cruachan, 
with  a  train  of  fifty  young  princes  in  his  company,  as  well  as 
attended  by  all  the  usual  retinue  which  accompanied  friendly 
progresses  of  this  kind,  such  as  musicians,  players,  huntsmen, 
hounds,  etc.  Arrived  at  Cruachan^  they  alight,  and  take  their 
seats  at  the  door  of  the  royal  Rath;  a  steward  then  comes  from 
king  Ailill  to  inquire  who  they  were  and  whence  they  came; 
and  he  was  told  (the  tale  goes  on  to  say)  that  it  was  Fraech 
Mac  Fidhaidh  ;  and  the  steward  returned  and  informed  the  " 
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king  and  queen:  "  Tlie  man  is  welcome",  said  Ailill  and  lvct.  xix. 
Medhh;  "  and  let  them  all  come  into  the  lis",  said  Ailill. 

"  A  quarter  of  the  Dun'',  proceeds  the  story,  "  was  then  Description 
assigned  to  them.  The  manner  of  that  house  was  this :  There  Ijruachatn. 
were  seven  companies  in  it ;  seven  compartments  from  the  fire 
to  the  wall,  all  round  the  house.  Every  compartment  had  a 
front  of  bronze.  The  whole  were  composed  of  beautifully 
carved  red  yew.  Three  strips  of  bronze  were  in  the  front  of 
each  compartment.  Seven  strips  of  bronze  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  house  to  the  ridge.  The  house  from  this  out  was 
built  of  pine,  [<gius\.  A  covering  of  oak  shingles  was  what  was 
upon  it  on  the  outside.  Sixteen  windows  was  the  number 
that  were  in  it,  for  the  purpose  of  looking  out  of  it  and  for  ad- 
mitting light  into  it.  A  shutter  of  bronze  to  each  window. 
A  bar  of  bronze  across  each  shutter ;  four  times  seven  ungas  of 
bronze  was  what  each  bar  contained.  Ailill  and  Mehdlis  com- 
partment was  made  altogether  of  bronze ;  and  it  was  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  house,  with  a  front  of  silver  and  gold 
around  it.  There  was  a  silver  wand  at  one  side  of  it,  which 
rose  to  the  ridge  of  the  house,  and  reached  all  round  it  from 
the  one  door  to  the  other. 

"  The  arms  of  the  guests  were  hung  up  above  the  arms  of  all 
other  persons  in  that  house ;  and  they  sat  themselves  down,  and 
were  bade  welcome". 

Such  is  the  description  of  one  of  the  four  "  royal  houses" 
which,  in  the  heroic  age  of  our  history,  that  of  A  ilill  and  Medhh, 
(the  century  preceding  the  Christian  era),  are  said  to  have 
stood  within  the  ancient  Rath  of  Cruachan. 

The  description  of  the  Craebh-Ruadh,  or  house  of  the  "  Royal  The  House 
Branch",  at  Emania,  the  capital  city  of  ancient  Ulster,  (as  des-  Koyaf 
cribed  in  the  Ancient  Historic  Tale  of  Tochmarc  nEimirey  or 
"  the  Courtship  of  the  Lady  Emer  by  Cuchulainn'),  agrees  very 
nearly  with  this  description  of  the  house  at  Cruachan;  and  we 
know  that  there  were  three  great  Houses  at  least  within  the 
circle  of  the  great  Rath  of  Emania,  raised  by  queen  Macha, 
more  than  three  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

Again,  we  find  the  same  general  features  of  a  royal  fort  J^j^^'^gP*'?" 
alluded  to  in  a  short  description  of  another  Dun,  or  enclosure,  Fairy  Land, 
(preserved  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote  and  in  the  Yellow  Book 
of  Lecan),  in  a  romantic  account  of  the  adventures  of  king 
Cormac  Mac  Airt  in  the  Land  of  Promise,  or  Fairy-land,  of  the 
Gaedhils.  According  to  this  wild  story,  as  Cormac  was  traver- 
sing this  unknown  land  in  search  of  his  wife,  "  he  saw  another 
very  large,  kingly  Dun,  and  another  palisade  of  bronze  around 
it;  four  houses  in  the  Du?i.  He  went  into  the  Dun;  and  he  saw 
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LECT.  XIX.  a  very  large  house,  witK  its  rafters  of  bronze,  and  its  wattling  of 
silver,  and  its  thatch  of  the  wings  of  white  birds ;  and  he  saw, 
too,  a  sparkling  well  within  the  Lis^  and  five  streams  issuing 
from  it,  and  the  hosts  around,  drinking  the  waters  of  these 
streams". 

JTje^same  From  these  various  descriptions  of  Tara,  Aileachy  Cruachan, 
enclosure  the  Craebh  Buadh,  and  the  Dun  in  the  Land  of  Promise,  it 
rathfo/iis.'  will  be  sccn  that  our  old  writers  applied  the  terms  Bath,  Dun^ 
and  Lisy  indiscriminately,  to  the  earthen  enclosure  or  fort  within 
which  the  houses  of  the  ancient  Gaedhils  stood.  We  have 
seen  also  that  these  enclosures  frequently  contained  more  than 
one  "house";  and  we  know,  from  actual  existing  monuments, 
that  the  "  Rath  of  the  Kings"  at  Tara  contained,  besidcd  the 
*'  Great  House  of  the  Thousands  of  Soldiers",  at  least  two  other 
remarkable  edifices ;  though,  whether  they  were  houses  or  mere 
mounds,  it  remains  yet  to  be  shown  with  certainty.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  Mur  Tea,  or  Mound  of  Tea,  the  wife  o£  Eremon^ 
one  of  the  Milesian  brothers  who  took  Erinn  from  the  Tuatha 
De  Danann.  It  was  because  Tea  was,  in  accordance  with  her 
own  request,  buried  in  the  rampart  of  this  primitive  "  house", 
that  the  name  of  Tea-Mur  (that  is.  Teas  Mur,  or  rampart,  now 
Tara),  was  first  given  to  the  hill  by  the  Milesians.  A  small 
mound  remained  still,  at  the  time  of  Cuan  O'Lothchain,  about 
the  year  1000,  as  the  remains  of  this  once  famous  mound;  but 
all  vestiges  of  it  have  now  disappeared,  though  its  situation  is 
still  pointed  out  as  a  little  hill  which  lies  to  the  south,  between 
the  Foradh  and  Cormacs  House. 
The  Foradh  There  was  a  second  and  more  important  building  within  the 
'^^'^  Rath  of  the  Kings,  besides  Cormacs  Great  House.  This  was 
the  edifice  called  the  Foradh^  large  remains  of  which  still  exist, 
adjoining  the  Great  House  of  Cormac.  This  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  a  house  at  all,  but  rather,  what  its  name  implies, 
the  mound  upon  which  the  royal  residents  of  Tara  used  to  sit, 
to  enjoy  the  sports  which  were  celebrated  on  the  slopes  to  the 
west  and  south  of  it. 
Thcj^ouse  of  I  introduced  into  a  former  Lecture^'"^  a  poetical  description, 
from  one  of  the  ancient  Fenian  Poems,  of  the  mansion-house  of 
a  young  princess  of  Kerry,  in  the  time  of  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill; 
but  the  subject  is  so  appropriate  to  the  purpose  of  the  present 
Lecture,  that  I  feel  I  cannot  with  propriety  omit  to  notice  it 
again  here.  I  allude  to  the  story  of  the  Courtship  of  CredS 
and  Cael,  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Lismore  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  which  contains  the  curious  poem  descriptive  of  the 

^^^^  Led.  on  the  MS.  Materials  of  Ancient  Irish  History;  p.  309;  and  App. 
No.  XCIV. ;  p.  594. 
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construction  of  the  lady's  mansion,  as  well  as  of  the  rich  fumi-  lect.  xix. 
ture  contained  within  it.    The  following  verses  are  those  to  The  house  of 
which  I  especially  allude :  ** 
"  Delightful  the  house  in  which  she  is. 

Between  men,  and  children,  and  women, 

Between  dniids  and  musical  performers, 

Between  cup-bearers  and  door-keepers. 
"  Between  horse-boys  who  are  not  shy, 

And  table  servants  who  distribute ; 

The  command  of  each  and  all  of  these 

Hath  Crede  the  fair,  the  yellow-haired. 
*'  It  woidd  be  happy  for  me  to  be  in  her  dun, 

Among  her  soft  and  do\vny  couches. 

Should  Crede  deign  to  hear  [my  suit], 

Happy  for  me  would  be  my  journey. 
"  A  bowl  she  has  whence  berry-juice  flows, 

By  which  she  colours  her  eye-brows  black ; 

[She  has]  clear  vessels  of  fermenting  ale ; 

Cups  she  has,  and  beautiful  goblets. 
"  The  colour  [of  her  diui\  is  like  the  colour  of  lime, 

Witliin  it  are  couches  and  green  rushes ; 

Within  it  are  silks  and  blue  mantles ; 

Within  it  are  red  gold  and  crystal  cups. 
"  Of  its  grianan  [sunny  chamber]  the  comer  stones 

Are  all  of  silver  and  of  yellow  gold  ; 

Its  thatch  in  stripes  of  faultless  order, 

Of  [birds']  wings  of  brown  and  crimson-red. 
"  Two  door-posts  of  green  I  see ; 

Nor  is  its  door  devoid  of  beauty ; 

Of  carved  silver,  long  has  it  been  renowned, 

Is  the  lintel  that  is  over  its  door. 
"  Crede?>  chair  is  on  your  right  hand, 

The  pleasantest  of  the  pleasant  it  is ; 

All  over  a  blaze  of  Alpine  gold, 

At  the  foot  of  the  beautiful  couch. 
*'  A  gorgeous  couch  in  full  array, 

Stands  directly  above  the  chair, 

It  was  made  by  [or  at?]  TuMe^  in  the  east, 

Of  yellow  gold  and  precious  stones. 
*'  There  is  another  couch  on  your  right  hand, 

Of  gold  and  silver,  without  defect; 

With  curtains,  with  soft  [pillows]  ; 

And  with  graceful  rods  of  golden  bronze. 
**  The  household  which  are  in  her  house, 

To  the  happiest  of  conditions  have  been  destined ; 
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LKCT.  XIX.  Gray  and  glossy  are  tlicir  garments, 

The  house  of  Twisted  and  fair  is  their  flowing  hair. 

credi.  „  -^Q^j^^^jj  jQgn  would  siuk  in  sleep, 

Tho'  ever  so  heavily  teeming  with  blood, 

With  the  warbling  of  the  fairy  birds 

From  the  eaves  oi'  her  sunny  grianan. 

♦  »  «  #  »  # 

*'  One  hundred  feet  are  in  Crede^  house. 

From  the  one  gable  to  the  other; 

And  twenty  feet  in  measure, 

There  are  in  the  breadth  of  its  noble  door. 
*'  Its  portico  with  its  thatch 

Of  the  wings  of  birds,  blue  and  yellow ; 

Its  lawn  in  front,  and  its  well 

[Formed]  of  crystal  and  of  carmogal  [carbuncles  ?] 
"  Four  posts  to  every  bed, 

Of  gold  and  of  silver  gracefully  carved ; 

A  crystal  gem  between  every  two  posts ; 

They  are  no  cause  of  unpleasantness. 
**  There  is  a  vat  there  of  kingly  bronze. 

From  which  flows  the  pleasant  juice  of  malt; 

There  is  an  apple-tree  over  the  vat, 

In  the  abundance  of  its  heavy  fruit". 

»  »  «  «  #  # 

This  poem  is  of  especial  value,  inasmuch  as  it  describes  with 
such  minuteness  not  only  the  form,  size,  and  materials  of  what 
a  poet  in  the  earliest  period  of  our  literature  would  have  re- 
garded as  a  beautiful  house,  but  also  the  nature,  position,  and 
materials  of  the  principal  articles  of  furniture  in  a  mansion  of 
those  primitive  times. 

To  return  now  to  more  general  considerations : 
bSfider'and         appears  from  our  ancient  authorities,  that  the  pagan  Gaedliil 
the  Caiseal-  had  two  classes  of  professional  builders :  the  Rath-hhuidliS,  or 
builder.      /^a^/i-builder,  who  built  the  Rath^  Dun^  and  Lis^  which  were 
formed  of  earth ;  and  the  Caisleoir^  or  Caiseal-hmldeT,  who  built 
the  Caiseal,  the  Catliair,  and  the  Dun  when  it  was  constructed 
of  stone.    These  authorities  go  as  far  as  even  to  preserve  the 
names  of  some  of  the  most  ancient  professors  of  both  arts,  not 
only  in  Erinn,  but  even  in  the  far  east.    Thus,  the  Book  of 
Leinster  (fol.  27,  b)  presents  us  with  the  following  list,  headed: 
"  Hi  sunt  nomina  virorum  componentium  lapides'^:  which  I 
believe  is  bad  Latin  for,  *'  These  are  the  names  of  the  men 
who  built  in  stone". — ^'■Cahar  w^as  the  Caiseal  [i.e.  stone-work] 
builder  of  Tara ;  Ilian  was  Solomon's  Caiseal  builder.  Canor 
was  Nimrod's  Caiseal  builder.    Barnih  was  the  Caiseal  builder 
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of  Jericho.  Cir  was  the  Caiseal  builder  of  Rome.  Arann  lect.  xix. 
was  the  Caiseal  builder  of  Jerusalem.  Alen  was  the  Caiseal Rath- 
builder  of  Constantinople.  Buchur  wsls  the  Rath  [i.e.  earth- the  catje"?- 
work]  builder  of  Nimrod.  Cingdorn  was  Curoi-Mac-Daire's 
stone  (Caiseal)  builder",  [who  built  for  him  Cat  hair  Co7iroi, 
the  ruins  of  which  may  still  exist,  somewhere  to  the  west  of 
Tralee,  in  the  county  of  Kerry].  G oil- Clo chair,  the  son  of 
Bran,  it  was  that  built  Caiseal  [Cashel],  the  place  so-called,  for 
^ngus  Mac  Nadfraich.  Bigrinn  [elsewhere  Frigrinn]  was 
the  stone  (caiseal)  builder  of  Aileach,  assisted  by  Gahlan  the 
son  of  U-Gairhh.  Traighlethan  was  the  i?a^A-builder  of  Tara. 
Blocc,  son  of  Blar,  was  the  Rath-hmldei  of  Cruachan.  Blanch, 
son  of  Dalran,  was  the  i^a^A-builder  of  Emania.  Balar, 
the  son  of  Buarainech,  Avas  the  i?a^A-builder  of  Breas  [the 
king  of  the  Tuatha  Be  Danann],  and  who  built  for  him  Bath- 
Breisi,  in  Connacht.  Crichel,  the  son  of  BubhchluithS,  was  the 
Rath-builder  of  Alinn^  (in  Leinster).  Dubhaltach  Mac  Fir- 
hissigh,  commonly  called  Dudley  Mac  Firbis,  the  last  great 
antiquary  of  that  celebrated  Connacht  family,  has  preserved  a 
copy  of  this  list  of  builders,  in  prose  and  verse,  with  some  slight 
differences,  in  the  preface  to  his  great  genealogical  work,  com- 
piled in  the  year  1650.*^''^- 

(11)  <«  Here",  he  says, "  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  masons  (or  builders)  who 
are  called  the  masons  (or  builders)  of  the  chief  stone  buildings. — 

"  Alian  was  Solomon's  Car^ea/- builder.  Cabur  was  the  Caiseal-hmlder  of 
Temair.  Barnib  was  the  CaiseaZ-builder  of  Jericho.  Bacus  was  the  Rath- 
builder  of  Nimrod.  Cingdorn  was  Curoi  Mac  Daire's  CaiseaZ-builder.  Cir 
was  the  Cazsea /-builder  of  Rome.  Arann  was  the  CazseaZ-builder  of  Jerusalem. 
Oihn  was  the  CatseaZ-builder  of  Constantinople.  Bole,  the  son  of  Blar,  was 
the  72afA-builder  of  Cruachan.  Goll  of  Clochar  [now  Manister,  in  the  county 
of  Limerick]  was  the  CaiseaZ- builder  of  Nadfraech  [who  founded  the  first  stone 
building  at  the  place  still  called  Cashel].  Casruba  was  the  Caisea/  builder  of 
Ailinn.  Eingin,  or  Rigrin,  and  Gabhlan  the  son  of  U-Gairbh,  or  Garbhan  the 
son  of  U-Gairbh,  were  the  two  CaiseaZ- builders  of  Aileach  [near  Derry]. 
Troighhthan  was  the  i?a^^-builder  of  Temair.  Bainch^  or  Bailchn^,  the  son 
of  Dobhru,  was  the  Ra^A- builder  of  Emania.  Balur,  the  son  of  Buan-lam- 
hack,  was  the  Rath-hmldei  of  Rath-Breisi  [in  Connacht].  Crichel,  the  son  of 
Dubh-chruit,  was  the  Rath-hnilder  of  the  Rath  of  Ailinn"  [in  Leinster]. 

"  And  these",  he  continues,  "  were  the  chief  stone-builders,  as  the  poet 
says : — 

"  Ailian  with  Solomon  of  the  hosts,      "  In  Constantinople,  with  activity, 
A  beautiful, noble  Ca iseaZ-build-  Cleothor  was  powerful  in  his  art; 

er ;  With  Nimrod,  without  fear  of 

With  Nimrod,  as  graceful  builder,  weakness, 
Caur  it  was  that  built  a  Caiseal.  Bacus  the  noble  was  Raik-huil- 

"  Barnab  in  his  own  good  time,  der. 

Was  the  CaiseaZ-builder  of  Jeri-    "  CuroVs   CazseaZ-builder  was  gifted 

cho's  land  ;  Cingdorn ; 

Rome  took  CtV,— graceful  was  his        With  the  son  of  Natfraech  was 

chisel ;  Goll  of  Clochar ; 

Arann  was  the  mason  of  Jerusa-         Casruba  was  the  priceless  Caiseal- 

lem.  builder, 
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LECT.  XIX. 

Mac  Flrbia 

on  stone 
building  in 
ancient 
Erinn. 


Mac  Firbis,  in  answer  to  those  who  would  deny  the  existence 
of  stone-biiihling  in  ancient  Erinn,  offers  some  fair  remarks,  from 
which  I  quote  the  following  passages : 

"It  is  only  because  lime- cast  walls  are  not  seen  standing  in 
the  place  in  which  they  were  erected  a  thousand  and  a  half,  or 
two  thousand,  or  three  thousand  and  more  years  since,  what  it 
is  no  wonder  should  not  be ;  for,  shorter  than  that  is  the  time 
in  which  the  ground  grows  over  buildings  when  they  are  once 
ruined,  or  when  they  fall  down  of  themselves  with  age  In 
proof  of  this,  I  have  myself  seen  within  (the  last)  sixteen  years, 
many  lofty  lime-cast  castles,  built  of  limestone ;  and  at  this  day, 
(having  fallen)  there  remains  of  them  but  a  mound  of  earth ; 
and  hardly  could  a  person  ignorant  of  their  former  existence, 
know  that  there  had  been  buildings  there  at  all.  Let  this,  and 
the  works  that  were  raised  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years 
ago,  be  put  together  [compared],  and  it  will  be  no  wonder, 
were  it  not  for  the  firmness  of  the  old  work  over  the  work  of 
these  times,  if  a  stone  or  an  elevation  of  earth  can  be  recognized 
in  their  place.  But  such  is  not  the  case,  for  such  is  the  dura- 
bility of  the  ancient  work,  that  there  are  great  royal  raths  and 
lisses  in  abundance  throughout  Erinn ;  in  which  there  are  many 
hewn,  smooth  stones,  and  cellars  or  apartments,  under  ground, 
within  their  enclosures,  such  as  Rath  Mailcaihay2Lt  Castle  Con- 
nor, Bally-O'Dowda  in  Tir  Fhiachrach^  on  the  brink  of  the 
[river]  Muaidhe  [Moy].  There  are  nine  smooth  stone  cellars 
under  the  mound  of  this  rath  ;  and  I  have  been  within  in  it,  and 
I  think  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  raths  in  Erinn ;  and  the  height  of 
its  walls  would  be  a  good  height  for  a  cow-keep". 

I  make  this  quotation  from  Mac  Firbis  only  for  what  it  is 
worth;  for  he  does  not  absolutely  assert  that  the  masonry  con- 


Who  used  to  have  great  stone- 
hewing  hatchets. 
"The  two  Catsca^ builders  of  armed 
Ailmch, 

Rigru  and  Garbhan  son  of  U- 
Gairhh  ; 

Troigltthan,  an  hereditary  beauti- 
ful builder, 

Was  the  i2a<A-builder  of  the  strong 
king  of  Temoir. 
'■^  Bole  the  son  of  Blar,  from  sweet 
Alh- Blair, 

Was  the  y^(tM-builder  of  the  circu- 
lar Cruachan  ; 

BaincM  the  gifted,  from  Bearbha, 


Was  the  72a^A-builder  of  the  noble 
king  of  Einania. 
"  Balur,  of  whom  it  was  worthy, 

It  was  that  formed  the  strong 
Rath-Breis^; 

Cricel  the  son  of  Dubkraith,  with- 
out reproach, 

Was  the  acute  builder  of  Aillinn. 
"May  the  high  and  happy  heavens 

Be  given  to  Dom/uiall,  the  son  of 
Flanncan, 

Who  has  composed  a  poem,  no  in- 
direct numbers, 

From  Ailian  down  to  Aillinn. 

[Ailian". 


I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  other  reference  to  Domhnal/,  the  son 
of  Flanncan,  the  author  of  this  poem ;  but  1  am  satisfied  the  poem  as  it  stands 
is  as  old  as  the  tenth  century. 
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tained  lime  and  mortar ;  and  there  can  be  no  denial  of  the  ex-  lkct.  xix. 
istence  of  stone  forts  in  this  country  from  the  earliest  times,  as 
evidenced  not  only  by  our  oldest  historical  records  and  tradi- 
tions, but  by  the  very  great  number  of  them  of  the  remotest 
antiquity,  which  still  remain  in  wonderful  preservation. 

The  following  extract  from  a  large  fragment  of  a  curious 
and  very  ancient  tale,  preserved  in  the  Leahhar  na  h-Uidhre 
(R.I  A.),  will  tend  to  explain  more  closely  the  actual  mode 
of  building,  and  the  materials  of  those  ancient  houses  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking.  The  story  is  referred  to  a  remote  period 
in  Irish  History ;  and  the  substance  of  it  may  be  told  in  a  few 
words. 

In  the  time  of  Conchohar  Mac  Nessa,  the  celebrated  king  ^^^^^  of  the 
of  Ulster,  who  was  contemporary  of  our  Saviour,  there  lived  in  Bna-ind: 
Ulster  a  famous  satirist,  called  Bricrind  Nemh-thenga,  or  "  Bri- 
crind  of  the  Poisoned  Tongue",  (from  whom  Loch- Brier  end  ^ 
now  called  Loch-Brickland,  in  the  county  of  Down,  derives 
its  name).  Bricrind  was  a  constant  guest  at  the  court  of  King 
Conchobar,  at  Emania;  where  it  may  well  be  supposed  the 
purchase  of  silence  from  his  bitter  tongue  brought  him  many  a 
gift  from  a  people  always,  even  to  this  day,  peculiarly  sensitive 
to  the  shafts  of  satire.  This  Bricrind  once  proposed  to  himself 
to  prepare  a  great  feast  for  the  king,  the  knights  of  the  Royal 
Branch,  and  the  other  nobles  of  Ulster,  and  their  wives ;  not, 
however,  out  of  gratitude  or  hospitality,  but  simply  to  gratify 
his  mere  love  of  mischief,  and  to  work  up  a  serious  quarrel,  if 
possible,  by  exciting  such  a  spirit  of  envy  and  jealousy  among 
the  ladies,  as  would  draw  their  husbands  into  war  with  one 
another.  In  the  very  commencement  of  the  tale,  in  which 
these  scenes  are  related,  occurs  a  passage  which  I  may  trans- 
late directly  from  the  original,  because  it  bears  at  once  on  our 
present  subject. 

^''Bricrind  of  the  Poisoned  Tongue  had  a  great  feast  for 
Conchohar  Mac  Nessa,  and  for  all  the  Ultonians.  A  full  year 
was  he  preparing  for  the  feast.  There  was  built  by  him,  in 
the  meantime,  a  magnificent  house  in  which  to  serve  up  the 
feast.  This  house  was  built  by  Bricrind  at  Dun-Rudhraidhe^ 
[probably  the  exact  place  now  called  Dundrum,  in  the  county 
of  Down],  in  likeness  to  [the  house  of]  the  Royal  Branch  at 
Emain-Macha,  {ox  Emania)^  except  alone  that  his  house  excel- 
led in  material  and  art,  in  beauty  and  gracefulness,  in  pillars 
and  facings,  in  emblazonments  and  brilliancy,  in  extent  and 
variety,  in  porticoes  and  in  doors,  all  the  houses  of  its  time. 

'*  The  plan  upon  which  this  house  was  built  was  on  the  plan  pian  of  hi« 
of  the  Teach- Midhchuarta,  [i.e.  the  great  Banqueting  House  of  ' 

VOL.  IL  2 
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liECT.  XIX, 


his  grianan 
or  sun- 
bouse  *, 


his  invita- 
tion to  Con- 
chobar  and 
the  Ulto- 
niuns: 


Tara].  [There  were]  nine  couches  in  it  from  the  fire  to  the 
wall ;  Thirty  feet  was  the  height  of  every  gold-gilt  bronze  front 
of  them  all.  There  was  a  kingly  couch  built  for  Concliohar 
[the  king]  in  the  front  part  of  that  kingly  house,  above  all  the 
other  couches  of  the  house ;  [and  it  was]  inlaid  with  carbuncles, 
and  other  brilliants  besides,  and  emblazoned  with  gold,  and 
silver,  and  carbuncles,  and  the  finest  colours  of  all  countries; 
so  that  day  and  night  were  the  same  in  it.  The  twelve  couches 
of  the  twelve  heroes  of  Ulster  were  built  around  it.  The  style 
of  the  work,  and  the  material,  were  equally  ponderous.  Six 
horses  were  [employed]  to  draw  home  [from  the  wood]  every 
post ;  and  [it  required]  seven  of  the  strong  men  of  Ulster  to 
entwine  (or  set)  every  rod;  and  thirty  builders  of  the  chief 
builders  of  ]l]rinn  were  [engaged],  in  the  building  and  the 
ordering  of  it. 

"  There  was  a  grianan  (or  sun-house)  built  by  Bricrind  for 
himself,  on  a  range  with  the  couches  of  Conchohar  and  the 
heroes  of  Ulster.  That  grianan  was  built  with  carvings  and 
ornaments  of  admirable  variety;  and  windows  of  glass  were  set 
in  it  on  all  sides.  There  was  one  of  these  windows  set  over  his 
own  couch ;  so  that  he  could  see  the  state  of  the  entire  of  the 

freat  house  before  him  from  his  couch ;  [he  built  this]  because 
e  well  knew  that  the  [great  chiefs  of  the]  Ultonians  would  not 
admit  him  [to  feast]  into  the  [same]  house  [with  them]. 

"  Now,  when  Bricrind  had  finished  his  great  house,  and  his 
grianan^  and  furnished  both  with  coverlets  and  beds  and  pil- 
lows, as  well  as  with  a  full  supply  of  ale  and  of  food,  and  when 
he  saw  that  there  was  nothing  whatever  in  which  it  was  defi- 
cient, of  the  furniture  and  the  materials  of  the  feast,  then  he  went 
forth  until  he  arrived  at  Emain- Madia ^  to  invite  Concliohar^ 
and  the  nobles  of  the  men  of  Ulster  along  with  him. 

'*  This  was  the  way,  now,  on  which  the  Ultonians  held  a  fair 
at  Emain-Macha.  He  receives  welcome  there,  and  he  sat  at 
Concliohar's  shoulder;  and  then  he  addressed  Conchohar  and 
the  Ultonians :  '  Come  with  me',  said  he,  *  to  accept  a  banquet 
with  me'.  *  I  am  well  pleased',  said  Conchohar^  '  if  the  Ulto- 
nians are  pleased'.  But  Fergus  Mac  JRoigh^  and  the  nobles  of 
Ulster  answered,  and  said :  '  We  shall  not  go',  said  they,  *  be- 
cause our  dead  would  be  more  numerous  than  our  Hving,  after 
we  should  be  set  at  variance  by  Bricrind,  if  we  were  to  go  to 
partake  of  his  banquet'.  '  That  will  be  worse  for  ye,  then, 
mdeed',  said  he,  '  which  I  shall  do  to  ye  if  ye  do  not  come 
with  me'.  *  What  is  it  thou  wilt  do  then  ?'  said  Conchohar^ 
*  if  they  do  not  go  with  thee  ?'  "  [They  then  argue  for  some 
time ;  and  at  last :]   *  It  is  better  for  us  to  go',  said  Fergus  Mac 
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Roiqh;  *  wliat  he  has  said  he  will  verify',  said  he.  But  as  af;^KCT.^rx^ 
precaution  against  his  subtle  tongue,  Sencha  the  son  o£  Ailillf 
the  chief  poet  of  Ulster,  advised  them:  *  Since',  said  he,  '  there 
is  an  objection  to  going  with  Bricrind,  exact  securities  from 
him ;  and  place  eight  swordsmen  around  him  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  him  out  of  the  house  when  he  has  shown  them  the 
feast'.  So  Furhaide  Ferheann^  the  son  of  [king]  Condiohar^ 
went  with  this  message,  and  told  Bricrind.  '  I  am  well  pleased', 
said  Bricrind,  *  to  act  accordingly'.  So  the  Ultonians  went 
forth  from  Emain-Macha;  each  division  with  his  king;  each 
battalion  with  its  chief ;  and  each  company  with  its  leader". 

The  story  goes  on  to  describe  how,  on  the  way,  Bricrind  he  sows 
contrived  to  sow  jealousies  among  all  the  principal  champions,  among  The 
by  flattering  eoch  separately  at  the  expense  of  the  others;  so''""^"'' 
that,  when  they  took  their  places  in  the  banqueting  house,  he 
could  see  from  his  grianan  that  they  were  soon  almost  at  dag- 
gers drawn.    It  then  proceeds. 

"  It  happened  just  to  his  desire,  that,  at  this  very  time, 
fedelm  Noi-chridM,  [i.e.  "  the  Ever-blooming  Fedelm!^^^  the 
wife  of  Laeghaire  Buadhach,  was  leaving  the  house  with  fifty 
of  her  attendant  women,  to  take  the  cool  air  outside  for  a  while ; 
and  Bricrind  accosted  her,  and  said. — '  Well  done  this  night, 
thou  wife  of  Laeghaire  Buadhach;  it  is  no  nickname  to  call 
thee  Fedelm  the  ever-blooming,  because  of  the  excellence  of 
thy  shape,  and  because  of  thy  intelligence,  and  because  of  thy 
family.  Conchobar,  the  king  of  the  chief  province  of  Erinn, 
is  thy  father,  and  Laeghaire  Buadhach  thy  husband.  Now  I 
would  not  think  it  too  much  for  thee  that  none  of  the  women 
of  Ulster  should  come  before  thee  into  the  banqueting  house ; 
but  that  it  should  be  after  thy  heels  that  the  whole  band  of  the 
women  of  Ulster  should  come,  [and  I  say  to  thee  that]  if  it  be 
thou  that  shalt  be  the  first  to  enter  the  house  this  night,  thou 
shalt  be  queen  over  all  the  other  women  of  Ulster'.  Fedelm 
went  forth  then  as  far  as  three  ridges  out  from  the  house. 

*'  Immediately  after,  came  out  Lendabair^  the  daughter  of 
Eoghan  Mac  Duirtheacht  [king  of  Farney] ,  and  wife  of  Conall 
Cearnach  [the  great  champion]  ;  and  Bricrind  addressed  her, 
and  said. — '  Well  done,  Lendabair\  said  he ;  '  it  is  no  nickname 
to  call  thee  Lendabair,  [i.e.  the  Favourite],  because  thou  art  the 
beloved  and  desired  of  the  men  of  the  whole  world,  for  the 
splendour  and  lustre  [of  thy  beauty] .  As  far  as  thy  husband 
excels  the  warriors  of  the  world  in  beauty  and  valour,  thou  ex- 
cellest  the  women  of  Ulster'.  And  so,  though  much  of  flattering 
praise  he  had  bestowed  upon  Fedelm ,  he  lavished  twice  as  much 
upon  Lendahdir. 

2  B 
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women : 


LECT.  XIX.  "  JSmer,  Cuchulainn^  wife,  came  out  next. — '  A  safe  journey 
hesowa  to  tKee,  O  Emer^  daughter  of  Forgall  Manach\  said  Bricrind: 
amon"g^  the  '  thou  wife  of  the  bcst  man  in  Erinn :  Emer  of  the  beautiful 
hair.  The  kings  and  the  princes  of  Erinn  are  at  enmity  about 
thee.  As  far  as  the  sun  excels  the  stars  of  heaven,  so  far  dost 
thou  excel  the  women  of  the  whole  world,  in  face,  and  in  shape, 
and  in  family,  in  youth  and  in  lustre,  in  fame  and  in  dignity, 
and  in  eloquence'.  So,  though  great  the  flattering  praise  he  be- 
stowed on  the  other  women,  he  lavished  twice  as  much  upon 
Emer. 

*'  The  three  women  moved  on  then  till  they  reached  the  same 
place,  that  is,  three  ridges  from  the  house ;  and  none  of  them 
knew  that  the  other  had  been  spoken  to  by  Bricrind.  They 
returned  to  the  house  then.  They  passed  over  the  first  ridge 
with  a  quiet,  graceful,  dignified  carriage ;  hardly  did  any  one  of 
them  put  one  foot  beyond  another.  In  the  second  ridge  their 
steps  were  closer  and  quicker.  The  ridge  nearest  to  the  house 
[in  getting  over  it]  each  woman  sought  to  forcibly  take  the  lead 
of  her  companions;  and  they  even  took  up  their  dresses  to 
the  calves  of  their  legs,  vying  with  each  other  who  should 
enter  the  house  first ;  because  what  Bricrind  said  to  each,  un- 
known to  the  others,  was,  that  she  who  should  first  enter  the 
house  should  be  queen  of  the  whole  province.  And  such  was 
the  noise  they  made  in  their  contest  to  enter  the  kingly  house, 
that  it  was  like  the  rush  of  fifty  chariots  arriving  there ;  so  that 
they  shook  the  whole  kingly  house,  and  the  champions  started 
up  for  their  arms,  each  striking  his  face  against  the  other 
throughout  the  house. 

"  '  Stop',  said  Sencha,  [the  judge],  '  they  are  not  foes  that 
have  come  there ;  but  it  is  Bricrind  that  has  raised  a  contest 
between  the  women  since  they  have  gone  out.  I  swear  by  the 
oaths  of  my  territory',  said  he,  '  that  if  the  house  is  not  closed 
against  them,  their  dead  will  be  more  numerous  than  their  living'. 
So  the  door-keepers  shut  the  door  immediately.  But  Emer, 
the  daughter  of  Forgall  Manach  and  wife  of  Cuchulainn^  ad- 
vanced in  speed  before  the  other  women,  and  put  her  back  to 
the  door,  and  hurled  the  door-keepers  from  it  before  the  otlier 
women  came  up.  Then  their  husbands  stood  up  in  the  house, 
each  of  them  anxious  to  open  the  door  before  his  wife,  that  his 
own  wife  should  so  be  the  first  to  enter  the  house.  *  This  will 
be  an  evil  night',  said  Conchohar  the  king.  Then  he  struck 
his  silver  pin  against  the  bronze  post  of  his  couch ;  and  all  im- 
mediately took  their  seats.  '  Be  quiet',  said  Sencha  [the  judge] ; 
'  it  is  not  a  battle  with  arras  that  shall  prevail  here,  but  a  battle 
of  words'.   Each  woman  then  put  herself  under  the  protection 
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of  her  husband  outside :  and  it  was  then  they  delivered  those  lect.  xix. 
speeches  which  are  called  by  the  poets  the  Briatharchath  Ban  the  Briath. 
Uladh^  the  *  battle-speeches  of  the  women  of  Ulster'".  ^viadh; 

We  must  for  the  present  pass  over  these  lonor-celebrated 
speeches,  remarkable  though  they  are  in  point  of  mere  lan- 
guage, as  examples  of  the  copiousness  and  delicacy  of  the 
ancient  Gaedhelic  tor^gue  in  terms  of  laudation,  such  as  these 
three  princesses  of  Ulster  lavished  on  their  husbands  on  this 
occasion. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  harangues,  the  champions  LaeghairS 
Buadhach  and  Conall  Cearnach  rushed  suddenly  at  the  wooden 
wall  of  the  house,  and,  knocking  a  plank  out  of  it,  brought  in 
their  wives.  Not  so  Cuchulainn;  "  he  raised  up",  the  story 
tells  us,  "  that  part  of  the  house  which  was  opposite  his  couch, 
so  that  the  stars  of  heaven  were  visible  from  beneath  the  wall ; 
and  it  was  through  this  opening  that  his  wife  came  in  to  him". 
And  the  tale  goes  on  to  say  that,  "  Cuchulainn  then  let  the 
house  fall  down  suddenly  again,  so  that  he  shook  the  whole 
fabric,  and  laid  Bricrind's  grianan  prostrate  on  the  ground,  so 
that  Bricrind  himself  and  his  wife  were  cast  into  the  mire, 
among  the  dogs.  Then  Bricrind  harangued  the  Ultonians,  and 
conjured  them  to  restore  his  house  to  its  original  position,  as  it 
still  remained  inclined  to  one  side.  And  all  the  champions  of 
the  Ultonians  united  their  strength  and  exerted  themselves  to 
restore  the  balance  of  the  house,  but  without  effect".  They 
then  begged  of  Cuchulainn  to  try  his  own  strength  on  it,  which 
he  did,  and  alone  restored  the  house  to  its  perpendicular. 

This  is  an  extravagant  tale  in  form ;  and  a  great  part  of  it 
may  at  first  sight  appear  somewhat  irrelevant  to  the  purpose  of 
this  Lecture.  It  was  proper,  however,  to  give  so  much  at  least 
of  the  story  as  to  explain  the  occasion  of  the  singular  perform- 
ance attributed,  in  the  exaggerated  language  of  the  poet,  to 
the  hero  Cuchulainn^  who  fills  completely  the  part  of  Hercules 
in  our  ancient  tales.  And  it  happens  that  none  of  the  other 
great  houses  already  mentioned  have  been  described,  in  some 
respects,  with  the  same  minuteness  as  to  form,  material,  prepa- 
ration for  building,  furniture,  and  internal  arrangement,  as  this 
celebrated  house  and  grianan  of  Bticrind.  For  instance:  we  Bncnncra 
are  told  that  there  were  six  horses  to  carry  home  every  post  or  mTde 
plank  of  the  walls ;  that  it  took  seven  of  the  stoutest  men  in  ^^^^J' 
Ulster  to  weave  or  interlace  between  the  upright  posts,  each  of 
the  stout  rods  which,  like  basket-work,  filled  up  the  space  be- 
tween these  posts ;  and  there  were  thirty  builders  or  carpenters 
besides.  The  rods  thus  used  were,  I  believe,  uniformly  of 
hazle,  perhaps  because  that  was  the  smoothest  of  all  the  forest 
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LKCT.  XIX.  trees.  Again,  we  are  told,  that  this  house  was  supplied  with 
glass  windows ;  and  that  it  was  supplied,  as  well  as  Bricrmd's 
own  grianan^  with  coverlets,  beds,  and  pillows.  And  we 
learn  that  the  panels  and  posts  of  these  beds  or  couches,  (for 
they  answered  both  purposes,)  were  gorgeously  adorned  and 
emblazoned.  So  that,  making  due  allowance  for  the  poetry  of 
the  description,  this  house  of  Bricrind  must  have  been  an  ele- 
gant, as  well  as  a  commodious  building;  and  though  we  must 
not  take  the  description  as  representing  more  than  the  poet  s 
ideal  of  what  he  would  have  regarded  as  a  splendid  house  in 
his  own  time,  still  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  such  edifices 
as  that  described,  were  in  their  main  characteristics  the  prevail- 
ing form  of  house  in  ancient  times  in  this  country ;  and  in  fact 
the  use  of  the  wooden  basket-work  building,  with  its  decora- 
tions, came  down,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  to  a  comparatively  late 
period  of  our  history 

[0°^  See  Introduction  on  the  similar  houses  of  the  Gauls  and  the  illustra- 
tions from  the  Colonne  Antonine  in  the  Louvre,  Figs.  64,  55.] 


LECTURE  XX. 


pelivered  12th  July,  1859.] 

(VII.)  Of  Buildings,  Furniture,  etc.  ;  (continued).  The  descriptions  of 
buildings  in  our  ancient  MSS.,  even  when  poetical  in  form,  and  not  strictly 
accurate  as  to  date,  are  still  valuable  for  the  object  of  these  lectures.  Veracity 
of  the  evidence  respecting  the  "  Great  Banqueting  Hall"  of  Tara  in  the  time 
of  Cormac  Mac  Airt,  as  given  by  Dr.  Petrie  ;  no  record  of  the  changes  which 
took  place  at  Tara  subsequent  to  that  time.  Residences  of  the  monarchs 
of  Erinn  after  the  desertion  of  Tara.  Desertion  of  other  celebrated  royal 
residences, — Emania,  Cruachan,  etc.  Division  of  the  people  into  classes ; 
this  division  did  not  impose  perpetuity  of  caste ;  increase  of  wealth  enabled 
a  man  to  pass  from  one  rank  to  another ;  crime  alone  barred  this  advance- 
ment ;  the  qualifications  as  to  furniture  and  houses  of  the  several  classes  of 
Aire's  or  landholders  ;  fines  for  injury  to  the  house  of  the  Aire  Reire  Breith€ ; 
of  the  Air€ Desa;  of  the  Jire'-Ard;  of  the  Aire  For gaill ;  of  the  king  of  a 
territory.  Law  against  damage  or  disfigurement  of  buildings  and  furniture: 
of  the  house  of  a  Bo-Atr€;  of  the  house  of  an  Atre-Desa ;  of  the  house  of  an 
Air^-Tuise  ;  of  the  house  of  an  Aire-Ard.  Law  directing  the  provision  to  be 
made  for  aged  men.  Shape  of  houses  in  ancient  Erinn ;  construction  of  the 
round  house ;  reference  to  the  building  of  such  a  house  in  an  Irish  life  of  St. 
Colman  Ela  ;  a  similar  story  told  of  St.  Cumin  Fada.  No  instance  recorded 
of  an  ecclesiastical  edifice  built  of  wicker  work  ;  two  instances  of  tbe  build- 
ing of  oratories  of  wood  ; — story  of  the  oratory  of  St.  Moling ;  quatrain  of 
Rumand  Mac  Colman  on  the  oratory  of  Rethan  Ua  Suanaigk ;  account  of 
Rumand  writing  a  poem  for  the  Galls  of  Dubhn ;  he  carries  his  wealth  to  CUl 
Belaigh;  statement  of  seven  streets  of  Galls  or  foreigners  at  that  place; 
importance  of  the  account  of  Rumand. 

It  is  of  very  Kttle  moment  to  the  liistorj  of  tlie  country  whe- 
ther the  descriptions,  preserved  in  our  ancient  manuscripts,  of 
the  "  Great  Houses"  of  the  Royal  Branch,  of  Emania,  in  Ulster; 
of  the  "  Great  House"  into  which  Fraech^  the  son  of  Fidhadhy 
was  ushered  with  his  followers,  at  Cruachan^  in  Connacht ;  or 
of  the  "  Great  House"  which  Bricrind  built  at  Rath  Rudhraidhe^ 
in  Ulster  (all  these  accounts  referring  to  the  period  of  the  In- 
carnation), be  strictly  correct  in  all  their  dates,  or  tinged  with 
somewhat  of  the  story-teller's  exaggeration.  The  imagination 
of  writers  say  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries  must 
have  been  grounded,  at  least,  on  what  they  were  accustomed 
to  see  about  them ;  and  they  must  have  described  (be  it  indeed 
with  some  colouring  as  to  accessories)  merely  that  state  of  things 
which  still  continued  in  vivid  recollection,  if  not  in  actual  exist- 
ence, in  their  time  In  this  way  even  the  most  poetic  accounts 
are  important  to  history;  just  as  those  of  Homer  are  so  with 
reference  to  similar  matters,  although  mixed  up  with  so  much 
of  the  fabulous  and  the  impossible  in  action. 
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L'iCT  XX  .  As  to  the  character  of  the  "  Great  House  of  the  Thousands  of 
Soldiers",  and  the  Great  Banqueting  House  at  Tara,  in  the  time 
of  Cormac  Mac  Airt  (that  is,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century), 
and  in  the  reign  of  Laegliaire  Mac  Neill  (that  is,  at  the  time  of 
the  coming  of  Saint  Patrick  in  the  fifth  century),  no  candid  reader 
will  for  a  moment  refuse  credence  to  the  evidences  of  them  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Petrie  in  his  admiiable  Essay  on  the  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Tara  Hill,  at  least  to  the  extent  to  which  their 
probable  veracity  is  measured  by  that  thoughtful  and  most  cau- 
tious writer. 

Of  the,  changes  or  improvements,  if  any,  in  the  mansions  of 
Tara,  between  the  death  of  LaeghairS  Mac  Neill  and  its  total 
desertion  as  a  royal  residence  and  seat  of  the  central  government 
of  the  kingdom  (about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century),  no 
record  has  come  down  to  us,  as  far  as  I  know.  Neither  have 
we  any  account,  that  I  have  seen,  of  the  style  or  particular 
character  of  the  dwellings  of  the  monarchs,  or  of  the  provincial 
kings  of  Erinn,  who  succeeded  Diarmait,  the  son  of  Fergus 
Cerrhlieoil^  the  last  occupier  of  the  Great  House  of  Tara,  down 
to  the  final  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Residences  For,  after  the  desertion  of  the  ancient  seat  of  the  supreme 
Sionarciis  (,f  royalty,  each  of  the  succeeding  monarchs  fixed  his  residence  in 
the"  ejej-uon  somc  part  of  his  own  provincial  territories ;  so,  the  Clann 
of  Tara.  Colmain,  or  Southern  Ui-Neill,  who  were  the  hereditary  prin- 
ces of  Tara  and  Meath,  and  who  subsequently  took  the  name 
0'3faeilsheachlainn,  had  their  chief  seat  Dun-na-Sciath^  on 
the  bank  of  Loch  Aininn  (now  called  Loch  Ennel,  near  Mul- 
lingar,  in  Westmeath) ;  whilst  the  northern  Ui-Neill,  subse- 
quently represented  by  the  O'Neills,  whenever  they  succeeded 
to  the  monarchy,  held  their  court  and  residence  at  the  ancient 
provincial  palace  of  Aileach,  near  Derry,  of  which  mention 
was  made  in  the  last  Lecture;  and  when  Brian  Borumha 
came  to  the  supreme  throne  in  the  year  1002,  he  continued  to 
reside  at  the  celebrated  Ceann-Coradh  (a  name  which  signifies 
literally,  the  "  Head  of  the  Weir",  at  the  place  now  called 
Killaloe,  in  the  county  of  Clare),  a  place  about  a  mile  south  by 
cast  from  Grianan-Lachtna,  near  Craig-Liath,  the  once  noble 
residence  of  his  great-grandfather  Lachtna,  some  traces  of  which 
even  still  remain. 

So  also,  when  Torloch  M6r  0' Conor ^  and  his  son  Rudh- 
raidhe  after  him,  became  monarchs,  in  the  first  part  of  the 
twelfth  century,  they  had  their  residence  on  the  bank  of  Loch 
En  (a  place  now  represented,  I  believe,  by  the  castle  of  Ros- 
common). Tliis  is  sufficiently  shown  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters,  at  the  year  1225.    For,  it  appears  that,  in  that 
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year,  Hugli  O'Conor  having  succeeded  liis  fatlier,  Cathal  i^ect.  xx. 
Cradhh-dearg  (i.e  "  of  tlie  Red  Hand"),  in  the  kingship,  dis- 
possessed an  important  chief,  named  Donn-6g  Mac  J^rachtaiah, 
of  his  lands;  that  Mac  Erachtaigh  invited  O'Neill  to  his  as- 
sistance against  his  own  king ;  and  that  the  latter  proceeded  to 
Athlone,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  v^hich  he  remained  two 
nights,  and  totally  plundered  Loch  En,  from  whence,  we  are 
informed,  he  carried  off  O'Conor's  jewels.  It  seems,  however, 
that  this  place  was  abandoned  afterwards  by  the  O'Conors; 
as  I  find,  from  two  contemporaneous  poems  in  my  own  pos- 
session, that  Aedh,  the  son  of  Eoghan  O'Conor,  removed  their 
residence  from  Loch  En  to  Cluain  Fraich  (a  place  near  Strokes- 
town,  in  the  same  county),  where  he  built  a  residence,  in  the 
year  1309.  It  is  in  description  and  praise  of  this  new  palace 
of  Cluain  Fraich  that  the  two  poems  to  wdiich  I  allude  (and  to 
which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  again)  were  written. 

It  appears  from  an  ancient  poem,  also  in  my  possession,  that  Emania, 
Emania  ceased  to  be  the  royal  residence  of  the  kings  of  Ulster  etcTaiso*' 
after  the  death  of  Ferghus  Fogha,  in  the  year  331 ;  Cruachan,  deserted, 
to  be  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Connacht,  after  the  death  of 
Maghallach  in  6 ;  Caiseal  (Cashel),  to  be  the  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Munster,  after  the  death  oiCormac  Mac  Cuilenndin  in 
1)03  ;  Nds  [now  Naas],  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Leinster,  after 
the  death  of  Cearbhall,  son  of  Midregan,  in  904 ;  and  Aileach^  to 
be  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Ulster  of  the  Ui-Neill  line,  after 
the  death  of  31uircheartach,  the  son  of  Niall  Gliin-dubh,  who  was 
killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Danes,  at  Ath  Firdiadh  (now  Ardee), 
in  the  year  941.   The  poem  in  which  these  facts  are  preserved, 
was  written  about  a.d.  1620,  by  Eochaidh  Oli-Eoghusa,  for  the 
revived  castle  of  Mac-Dermot's  Rock,  of  Loch  Ce. 

Having  disposed,  so  far,  of  our  reference  to  special  buildings 
and  residences  of  the  higher  classes,  in  the  more  ancient  time, 
we  proceed  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
less  exalted  classes,  the  arrangements  of  which  were,  in  some 
respects,  regulated  by  law  according  to  the  rank  of  the  owner. 

The  people  in  ancient  Erinn  were  divided,  as  I  explained  on 
a  former  occasion,^'^^  into  several  classes;  those  who  had  no  Division  of 
land  nor  dwellings;  those  who  had  land  at  rent  not  amount- StocSes; 
ing  to  the  value  of  that  number  of  cows  which  was  required  to 
support  the  rank  of  a  cow-chief,  or  rich  grazier ;  those  who  had 
the  required  quantity  of  land  to  entitle  them  to  that  rank ;  and 
the  degrees  of  that  rank  itself,  in  accordance  with  the  increased 
number  of  cows  or  their  grazing ;  and  lastly,  those  who  inherited 

(1'^  See  Lect.  ii.,  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  33  et  seg.  [See  also  Appendix  for  the  entire 
of  the  fragment  of  the  Critk  Gabhlach  referred  to  in  Lect.  li. 
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this  division 
did  nut 
iinpose 
perpetuity 
of  caste. 


Of  the  fui-ni- 
ture  anil 
houses  of 
the  several 
classes  of 
Airis:— 


of  the  Og 


of  the  Bo 
Aire ; 


of  the  Bo 
Airi 
Febhsa ; 


or  otherwise  obtained  any  quantity  of  land  for  an  absolute 
estate ;  and  of  whom,  again,  there  were  three  ranks. 

The  general  name  for  a  man  of  any  one  of  these  classes  was 
Aire^  or  Flaith,  that  is,  something  like  our  landlord ;  a  term 
which  may  be  applied  at  the  present  day  to  a  man  who  lets 
ten  acres  of  land,  as  well  as  to  the  man  who  lets  ten  thousand. 

The  law  did  not  impose  perpetuity  of  caste  upon  any  of 
those  ranks,  but  left  it  open  for  them  to  ascend  still  higher  in 
the  scale  of  social  dignity,  should  the  prudence  or  industry  of 
any  man,  or  any  of  the  chances  of  life,  enable  him  to  acquire 
more  land  and  cattle ;  provided  only  that  his  moral  status  in 
society  was  not  impeachable,  this  being  alw^ays  deemed  essential 
by  the  social  law  of  the  country.  Thus,  no  perjurer,  no  thief, 
no  receiver  of  stolen  property,  no  absconder  from  his  lawful 
debts,  no  murderer,  no  homicide,  no  imlawful  or  unnecessary 
Wounder  of  another,  could  ever  legally  rise  in  the  scale  of 
society,  until  he  had  made  full  and  ample  satisfaction,  ac- 
cording to  law,  for  his  misdeeds.  All  the  professors  of  the 
mechanical  arts  were  eligible  to  rise  in  rank  in  the  same  man- 
ner, under  the  same  conditions. 

I  have  already  in  a  former  Lecture  explained  from  the  ancient 
laws  the  nature  of  the  different  ranks  of  the  AirSs,  or  land- 
holders, and  the  qualification  of  each  rank  in  point  of  wealth.^'" 
I  shall  only  here  repeat  so  much  of  the  laws  respecting  the 
different  classes  of  society,  as  regards  the  size,  the  furniture,  and 
the  appointments  of  the  houses  allowed  to  or  required  to  be 
kept  by  each  of  them,  according  to  his  rank;  because  these 
laws  contain  much  important  information  as  to  our  immediate 
subject. 

1st,  The  Og  AirS,  or  Young  AirS.  He  was  required  to  have 
a  fourth  part  in  a  ploughing  apparatus,  namely,  an  ox,  a  sock 
(or  plough -share),  a  goad,  and  head-gear  for  the  control  of  the 
ox.  He  had  a  share  in  a  kiln ;  a  share  in  a  mill ;  a  share  in  a 
barn;  and  an  exclusive  cooking- caldron.  His  house  was  or- 
dained to  be  nineteen  feet  long,  and  his  kitchen,  or  store  room, 
thirteen  feet. 

2nd,  The  Aitheachar  AthrebJia,  or  Bo-Air^,  who  succeeded 
his  father.  He  counted  his  stock  by  tens :  he  had  ten  cows, 
ten  pigs,  ten  sheep,  and  a  fourth  part  of  a  ploughing  machine, 
namely,  an  ox,  a  sock,  and  a  goad,  and  head-gear  for  control. 
He  had  a  house  twenty  feet  long,  and  a  store  room  of  fourteen 
feet. 

3rd,  The  Bo- AirS FebJisa,  or  Best  Cow-keeper.  He  had  the 
land  of  four  times  seven  Cumhals:  his  dwelling  house  measured 

'^'2'  Ubi  supra i  p.  35. 
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twenty-seven  feet,  and  his  store  room  fifteen  feet ;  he  had  also  lect.  xx. 
a  share  in  a  mill,  in  which  his  family  and  his  refection-com- 
panies ground  their  corn ;  he  had  a  kiln,  a  bam,  a  sheep-house, 
a  cow-house,  a  calf-house,  and  a  pig-sty ;  and  he  had  within  the 
enclosure  of  his  dwelling-house  six  ridges  of  onions,  and  one  or 
more  of  leeks  [etc.]. 

4th,  The  Bo- Aire  Gensa,  or  Chaste  Cow-keeper.  Thefumi-  of  tiiezjo 
ture  of  his  house  (the  dimensions  of  which  are  not  given)  in-  "  ' 
eluded  a  large  caldron,  with  its  hooks  and  its  bars ;  a  vat  for 
brewing  ale;  and  an  ordinary  working  boiler,  with  minor 
vessels;  as  well  as  spits,  and  flesh-forks;  kneading-troughs,  and 
skins  (to  sift  meal  and  flour  on);  a  washing- trough,  and  a 
*'  head-bathing  basin" ;  tubs ;  candlesticks ;  knives  (or  hooks), 
for  cutting  or  reaping  rushes;  a  rope;  an  adze;  an  auger;  a 
saw ;  shears ;  a  forest-axe,  for  cutting  every  quarter's  fire-wood ; 
— every  item  of  these  without  burrowing ;  and  a  grinding-stone ; 
a  billet-hook ;  a  dagger  for  slaughtering  cattle ;  perpetual  fire, 
and  a  candle  in  a  candlestick,  without  fail  [i.e.  he  was  bound 
to  keep  a  fire  always  kindled,  and  lights  in  the  evening]  ;  and 
perfect  ploughing  apparatus,  with  all  its  necessary  works. 

5th,  The  Aire  ReirS  Breithe^  or  the  Judgment-distributing  of  the  ^izr^ 
Cow-keeper.    He  had  seven  houses;  namely,  a  kiln,  a  barn,  a  Breuhe; 
mill  (that  is  a  share  in  it)  for  his  grinding  purposes ;  a  dwelling- 
house  of  twenty-seven  feet  in  length,  with  a  store  room  of 
twelve  feet ;  a  pig-sty ;  a  calf-house ;  and  a  sheep-house. 

The  fines  appointed  by  law  for  injury  to  the  house  or  furni- 
ture  of  a  man  of  this  class,  may  also  be  quoted  as  recording  ZIIot  ^ 
some  further  particulars,  thus. — He  was  entitled  to  five  seds,  uleSth 
[the  sed  was  sometimes  a  calf,  and  sometimes  a  heifer,  or  a  ^j^^.^?^ 
cow],  for  a  person  climbing  over  the  lis  (or  rampart  of  his 
house),  without  his  leave ;  but  it  was  lawful  to  open  its  gate 
from  without.  Five  seds  for  opening  the  door  of  his  house 
without  consent ;  a  cow  for  spying  into  it ;  a  calf  for  taking  a 
handful  of  its  thatch  off" ;  a  year- old  calf  for  two  (handfuls) ;  a 
two-year-old  heifer,  for  an  armful ;  a  three-year-old  heifer  (not 
bulled),  for  half  a  bundle ;  a  cow  for  a  whole  bundle,  as  well 
as  restitution  of  the  straw ;  five  seds  for  entering  his  house  or 
his  cow-house  by  breaking  the  doors ;  a  calf  for  breaking  the 
withe  (of  the  door)  below;  a  yearling  for  breaking  the  withe 
above;  a  heifer  for  breaking  a  wattle  below;  an  older  heifer 
for  breaking  a  wattle  above  [that  is,  should  the  cow-house  door 
be  fastened  by  a  wattle  or  bar,  and  not  by  a  twig  or  gad,  below 
and  above] ;  a  yearling  for  disfiguring  the  door-posts  of  the 
front  of  his  house ;  a  calf  for  the  door-posts  of  the  back  of  his 
house.    The  seventh  part  of  the  price  of  honour  of  every  rank 
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i.F.cT.  XX.  is  paid  for  stealing  anything  out  of  his  lawn  (or  green);  a 
calf  ibr  disfiguring  the  lintel  of  his  back  door ;  a  yearling  for 
the  lintel  of  his  front  door;  for  stripping  his  couch,  if  it  be  a 
lock  (of  hair)  from  its  pillow,  two  pillows  are  to  be  paid  for  it; 
if  it  be  a  lock  from  the  part  on  which  he  sits,  two  skins  are  to 
be  paid ;  if  it  be  a  lock  from  the  foot,  a  pair  of  shoes  are  to  be 
paid. 

From  these  extracts  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  style  of 
the  establishment  of  what,  in  old  times,  was  looked  upon  as  a 
farmer  or  landholder  of  the  middle  rank;  but  there  is  very- 
much  more  connected  with  his  position,  privileges,  and  lia- 
bilities, too  minute  to  be  introduced  into  a  lecture  of  this  kind, 
and  too  technical  to  be  understood  without  explanatory  notes, 
which  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  immediate  object.  All 
this  information,  however,  will  appear  in  the  forthcoming  pub- 
lications of  the  Brehon  Law  Commissioners. 

of  the/itr^-  6th,  The  next  AirS,  or  landlord,  was  the  AirS-DSsa  ;  that 
is,  an  Aire  who  possessed  Des^  or  free  land  derived  from  his 
father  and  grandfather.  Of  this  class  of  AirSs  there  were  four 
ranks,  of  which  the  simple  AirS-Desa  was  the  lowest.  The 
dwelling  house  of  the  AirS-Desa  was  twenty-seven  feet  long, 
with  a  proper  store  house ;  it  was  to  have  eight  beds,  with  their 
furniture  in  it,  as  well  as  vats  and  caldrons,  and  the  other 
vessels  becoming  the  house  of  an  AirS^  together  with  keeves. 

of  the  Airi-  7th,  The  Air^^Ard^  or  High  AirS,  was  so  called  because 
he  was  higher  than  the  simple  Aire-Desa,  and  took  precedence 
of  him.  His  dwelling  house  was  to  be  twenty-nine  feet  in 
length ;  his  store  house  nineteen  feet.  Eight  beds  were  to  be 
in  the  dwelling  house,  with  their  full  furniture,  befitting  the 
house  of  an  Aire-TuisS,  with  six  hrothrachs  (or  couches),  with 
their  proper  furniture  of  pillows,  and  (stuffed)  skins  for  sitting 
upon:  he  was  also  to  have  proper  stands  (or  racks)  in  the 
house,  furnished  with  vessels  of  yew  of  various  sizes,  and  iron 
ones  for  different  kinds  of  work ;  and  bronze  vessels,  with  a 
(bronze)  boiler,  in  which  would  fit  a  cow,  and  a  pig  in  bacon,  etc. 

of  tiic  ^tw-     8th,  The  Aire-Forgaill^  the  third  of  this  rank  of  AirSs,  so 

toryaiii;  (.^^jg^j  bccausc  liis  cvidcnce  is  good  against  all  those  before 
enumerated,  wherever  he  undertakes  to  deny  a  charge ;  because 
his  qualifications  are  higher  than  those  of  his  fellows,  as  thirty 
feet  was  to  be  the  length  of  his  dwelling  house,  and  twenty 
that  of  his  storehouse.  The  furniture  of  his  house  was  of  the 
highest  order. 

of  the  king       9th,  From  those  intermediate  ranks  of  society  we  pass  to 
toiy.'*^'^'^'    the  king  of  a  territory  or  province.    And  the  proper  establish- 
nicnt  for  a  king  who  is  constantly  resident  at  the  head  of  his 
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people  (or  territory)  was  as  follows.  Seven  score  feet  of  pro-  lkct.  xx. 
perly  measured  feet  is  the  measure  of  his  dun  (or  circular  fort) 
each  way ;  seven  feet  is  the  thickness  of  its  mound  at  top ; 
twelve  feet  at  its  base.  He  is  a  king  only  when  his  dun  is 
surrounded  with  drechta  giallna,  that  is,  with  a  trench  made 
by  his  own  tenants.  Twelve  feet  is  the  breadth  of  its  mouth 
and  its  depth ;  and  it  is  as  long  as  the  dun.  Thirty  feet  is  its 
length  at  the  outside.  Clerics  are  to  bless  his  house ;  and  every 
one  who  damages  it  is  to  pay  a  cart  load  of  wattles,  and  a  cart 
load  of  rushes  by  way  of  fine. 

Such  were,  shortly,  as  indicated  by  the  laws,  the  different 
classes  of  private  houses  in  ancient  Erinn,  as  distinguished  from 
those  great  edifices  of  which  I  spoke  in  the  last  Lecture.  But 
the  Laws  contain  many  passages  in  which  still  more  minute 
details  concerning  the  arrangement  of  personal  residences  are 
happily  preserved  to  us. 

There  is  one  chapter,  or  version,  in  particular,  of  the  special  i-aw  against 
law  against  damage  or  disfigurement  of  buildings  and  furniture,  houses  and 
preserved  in  another  part  of  the  ancient  code,  which  is  so  f^^'"*^'^ 
curious  and  precise,  that  I  think  it  will  not  be  deemed  an  un- 
necessary repetition  of  some  part  of  what  has  been  already  said 
on  the  subject.    This  law  was  specially  intended  to  punish 
disfigurement  by  scratching  or  cutting  the  door-posts,  the 
columns,  and  the  fronts  and  heads  of  beds  and  couches.  It 
runs  as  follows. — 

"  The  house  of  a  Bo- Air S  (or  Cow-chief ).  To  disfigure  its  ^^^^g?^* 
south  door-post,  a  sheep  is  paid  for  it ;  a  lamb  for  its  north  door- 
post :  why  is  the  south  side  more  noble  ?  Answer.  Because 
it  is  it  that  is  in  the  view  of  the  good  man  [of  the  house],  who 
always  sits  in  the  north  end  (or  part)  of  the  house :  because 
that  is  the  part  in  which  the  good  man  always  sits.  Its  lintel : 
a  sheep  for  disfiguring  its  front ;  a  lamb  for  the  back  (or  in- 
side). The  incasement  of  his  bed  (or  his  couch) :  a  dairt  [i.e. 
yearling  calf]  for  it  in  front ;  a  sheep  for  the  back. 

"  The  house  of  an  Aire-Desa.  For  cutting  its  south  door-  of  an  Aire- 
post,  there  is  a  dairt  (or  yearling,)  paid ;  a  sheep  for  the  northern  ' 
post.  The  door  of  this  house  receives  the  finish  of  a  Gaulish 
axe  {Gaill  Mail),  and  carving  (aurscartadh).  To  disfigure 
(or  cut)  its  south  door-post,  so  as  to  render  it  useless,  there  is 
a  cow  paid  for  it ;  and  a  heifer  for -the  other  post  (at  the  back 
of  the  house);  and  restitution,  [that  is,  posts  in  place  of  them]. 
It  is  the  same  that  is  paid  for  its  lintel,  and  the  fronts  of  his  beds, 
(and  couches)  receive  the  finish  of  a  channel- plane  (rungcin) : 
should  they  be  disfigured  in  front,  there  is  a  cow  paid ;  and  an 
heifer  for  the  back.    If  they  be  disfigured  so  as  to  be  rendered 
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LKCT.  XX.  useless,  there  are  five  seds^  that  is,  a  cow  and  a  heifer,  paid  for 
the  front,  and  restitution  [of  the  posts] ;  a  cow  only  for  the 
back. 

of^ajj^tw-  "The  house  of  an  Alre-Tuise.  Both  its  doors  receive  the 
finish  of  a  channel  plane  (rungcin)  and  carving  (aurscartad/i). 
For  disfiguring  its  south  door-post  there  is  a  cow  paid ;  and  a 
heifer  for  the  northern.  The  same  is  paid  for  its  lintel.  For 
disfiguring  the  front  of  his  bed  (or  couch),  five  seds,  or  a  cow 
and  an  heifer,  are  paid ;  and  a  cow  for  the  backs.  For  dis- 
figuring it  till  it  is  rendered  useless,  there  is  half  a  cumhal, 
or  a  cow  and  an  half,  paid  for  the  front ;  and  five  seds,  or  a 
cow  and  an  heifer,  paid  for  the  back. 
ArT  "  '^^^  house  of  an  Aire-Ard.    Its  door-posts  and  the  sides  of 

its  beds  receive  the  finish  of  a  diversifying  plane  (rungcin)  ;  and 
the  carvings  on  his  bed  must  be  of  the  best  kind  that  can  be 
found  in  any  house.  For  its  disfigurement  in  its  southern  door- 
posts, five  sedsy  or  a  cow  and  a  heifer,  are  paid ;  a  cow  for  the 
northern  posts.  It  is  the  same  for  its  lintel.  For  disfigurement 
of  the  sides  of  its  beds  from  the  front,  there  is  half  a  cumhal,  or 
a  cow  and  a-half,  paid ;  five  seds,  or  a  cow  and  a  heifer,  for  the 
back ;  for  its  disfigurement  till  it  is  rendered  useless,  there  is 
a  cumhal,  or  three  cows,  paid  for  the  front,  and  half  a  ciimhal 
for  the  back",  [etc.]. 

These  regulations  contain  abundant  evidences  of  the  amount 
of  ornament  and  workmanship  bestowed  upon  our  domestic 
architecture  and  furniture  in  the  earliest  times. 

And  here,  before  we  pass  from  the  special  subject  of  the 
houses  ordered  by  law  to  be  kept  by  particular  classes  of  men, 
and  for  particular  purposes,  let  me  make  one  more  extract.  It 
is  one  not  merely  useful  in  connection  with  my  immediate  sub 
ject  (as  affording  yet  some  further  information  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  construction  and  furniture  of  ancient  dwelling-houses), 
but  interesting  as  a  very  curious  instance  of  the  care  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people  which  so  very  strongly  marks  the  code  of 
our  ancestors.  It  proves  that  even  two  thousand  years  ago,  the 
legislators  of  ancient  Erinn  did  not  forget  to  make  provision 
for  those  of  the  population  who  through  age  or  infirmity  were 
no  longer  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  by  working  for  their 
subsistence  upon  their  share  of  the  tribe-land.  The  article  of 
law  in  question  is  that  which  prescribes  directions  for  the  houses 
in  which  "  superannuated  men"  were  to  be  provided  with  the 
means  of  comfortable  existence,  and  is  as  follows: 
Law  The  special  law  of  a  superannuated  man's  rent,  that  is,  a  man 

provision  for  who  has  fallen  into  old  age.  He  has  a  foster-child  to  whom  he 
the  aged,     g^^g .  4  Qq  f^Qj^^  family,  and  tell  them  that  they  shall 
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maintain  me'.  They  come  to  him ;  and  they  say  unto  him :  lect.  xx. 
*  What  rent  [or  maintenance]  shall  we  give  thee?  How  many 
items  of  maintenance  are  allowed  by  the  law  T  Answer.  Three : 
maintenance  in  food,  maintenance  in  attendance,  maintenance 
of  milk.  The  maintenance  in  food  is,  half  a  hairgliin  (or  cake) 
of  wheaten  meal,  with  salt;  and  a  vessel  of  sour  milk.  The 
maintenance  of  attendance  is,  to  wash  his  body  every  twentieth 
night,  and  to  wash  his  head  every  Saturday.  The  maintenance 
of  milk  is,  one  milch-cow  every  month  throughout  the  year. 
His  house  of  maintenance  is  to  be  seventeen  feet  long ;  it  is  to 
be  woven  [as  basket-work]  till  it  reaches  the  lintel  of  the  door ; 
there  is  to  be  a  wing  [or  weather-board]  between  every  two 
weavings  from  that  up  to  the  ridge ;  there  are  to  be  two  door- 
ways in  it :  a  door  to  one,  a  hurdle  to  the  other.  A  chest  to  be 
at  one  side  of  the  house,  a  bed  at  the  other  side;  it  is  to  have  a 
kitchen  [or  store-house]  to  it.  In  the  fort  [or  enclosure]  of 
maintenance  [that  is,  the  little  garden  within  which  the  house 
stood],  there  can  fit  but  four  ridges;  that  is,  two  ridges  at  each 
side  of  the  house :  twelve  feet  is  to  be  the  length  of  each  ridge ; 
and  eight  its  breadth.  The  bundle  of  firewood  of  maintenance 
is  to  consist  of  seventeen  sticks,  each  tree  of  which  should  be  of 
such  size  that,  if  split  into  four  parts,  each  part  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  handle  of  a  forest- axe  or  hatchet.  [As  to]  the  can 
(ploit)  of  maintenance,  seven  hands  is  to  be  its  circumference  at 
the  base ;  six  hands  in  the  middle ;  and  four  hands  at  top". 

From  the  measurement  of  the  buildings  described  in  the  fore-  ^^^*p|j*J^ 
going  extracts,  the  houses  in  ancient  Erinn  would  appear  to  ancient 
have  been  in  some  instances  of  a  rectangular  or  oblong  form. 
There  is,  however,  absolute  proof  of  the  existence  of  round  or 
circular  houses,  made  chiefly,  or  wholly,  of  wicker-work ;  and 
it  is  even  probable  that  this  was  the  more  general  form.  The 
plan  of  this  description  of  house  was  very  simple,  and  may  be 
seen  still  preserved  in  the  wicker  or  wattle  sheep-cots  in  many 
of  those  parts  of  Ireland  where  timber  is  abundant  enough  to 
render  its  use  more  economical  in  raising  these  simple  tempo  • 
rary  structures,  than  either  stone  or  earth. 

The  plan  of  the  round  house  was  precisely  that  of  the  ordi-  Constructf<m 

^  .,.  .  ,  .       ,■/  .  cf  the  round 

nary  tent  or  pavilion,  with  one  exception  in  detail,  however,  house. 
Wliile  the  usual  canvas  tent  rises  tapering,  from  a  certain 
extent  of  circumference,  to  the  top  of  a  central  upright  pole, 
the  round  wicker-house  was  built  by  setting  up  perpendicularly 
a  number  of  poles  or  posts,  of  more  or  less  solidity,  ranged  in  a 
circle  of  the  necessary  diameter,  and  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other.  The  interstices  between  these  poles  or  posts  were 
then  filled  up  with  stout  hazle  and  other  rods,  in  the  form  of 
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T.KCT.  XX.  wicker  or  basket-work,  until  it  reached  the  required  height  of 
the  wall.  In  the  meantime  there  was  firmly  set  up  in  the  centre 
within,  a  stout  post,  called  a  tuireadh,  of  length  commensurate 
with  the  required  height  of  the  roof;  into  which  were  inserted 
by  mortices,  or  otherwise  attached,  a  certain  number  of  rafters, 
which  descended  slantingly  all  round  to  the  tops  of  the  upright 
posts  of  the  wall,  into  which  they  were  received  by  tenon  and 
mortice,  or  otherwise  attached,  in  the  same  way  as  at  the  roof- 
tree.  The  number  of  these  main  rafters,  as  we  shall  call  them, 
need  not,  and  could  not,  have  been  great ;  because,  according  as 
their  distance  asunder  increased  as  they  radiated  from  the  centre, 
cross-beams  or  pieces  were  inserted  between  them,  as  often  as 
was  needed,  until  at  last  a  regular  shield-roof,  with  a  sharp 
pitch,  was  formed  above ;  across  the  rafters  and  ribs,  thus  in- 
serted were  then  laid  bands  or  laths,  or  narrow  slips  of  wood, 
which  were  fastened  with  pegs,  or  with  gads,  that  is,  twisted 
withes,  forming  a  regular  network  from  the  top  of  the  roof-tree 
to  the  walls.  On  these,  again,  were  laid  or  fastened,  at  short 
distances,  what  may  be  called  a  sheeting  of  rods  and  thin 
branches  of  trees,  stretching  from  the  roof-tree  to  tlie  wall. 
And  now,  the  shell  of  the  house  being  finished,  it  was  thatched 
with  straw,  rushes,  or  sedge,  and  neatly  fastened  down  with 
what  are  now  Anglicised  "  scollops"  (from  the  Gaedhelic  word 
scolb,  literally,  a  thin  twig  pointed  at  both  ends),  an  ancient  art 
of  which  the  use,  as  we  all  know,  is  not  yet  forgotten  among  us. 
I  cannot  say  how  they  staunched  the  walls  of  the  round  wicker- 
house,  whether  with  clay,  moss,  or  skins;  but  it  appears,  from 
what  we  have  seen  in  the  last  Lecture,  that  some  houses  at  least 
were  covered  with  the  wings  and  skins  of  birds,  though  probably 
only  by  way  of  ornament. 

There  is  a  curious  reference  to  the  building  of  a  round  wicker- 
house  preserved  in  the  ancient  Gaedhelic  Life  of  Saint  Colman 
Ela,  Lann  Ela  (now  called  Lynally,  in  the  King's  County). 
The  story  is  this  — 
Account  of  The  celebrated  Saint  Baoithin,  the  nephew  of  Saint  Colum 
ora^'roaud*  ^^^^^j  ^as  pkccd  by  the  latter  under  the  tuition  of  Saint  Col- 
?wan Ela.  Baoithms  understanding  was  clear  and  acute  enough, 

life  of  St.       ,        ,  .  r  •^    1    ^  •  t      n    i  •  i     •  .°  ' 

Colman  Ela.  but  his  mcmory  lailed  nim,  and  all  his  masters  mstructions 
availed  him  nothing.  It  happened  that  one  day,  Saint  Colman 
was  so  irritated  at  the  dulness  of  his  pupil  that  he  struck  him ; 
whereupon  the  latter  fled  from  the  church  into  the  neighbour- 
ing wood,  to  hide  himself,  to  avoid  his  lessons.  Here,  how- 
ever, he  discovered  a  man,  alone,  building  a  house;  and  the 

('3)  [See  Introduction  on  the  similar  Gaulish  houses  figured  on  the  Colonne 
•        Antonine  in  the  Louvre.] 
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process  is  described,  for  tbe  story  says,  that  according  as  he  lect.  xx. 
came  to  the  end  of  setting  or  weaving  one  rod  into  the  wall,  he 
would  immediately  introduce  the  head  of  another;  and  so 
worked  on,  from  rod  to  rod,  setting  one  only  at  a  time.  Slow 
as  this  process  appeared  to  the  young  student,  still  he  saw  the 
house  rising  apace ;  and  he  said  to  himself:  "  Had  I  pursued  my 
learning  with  this  assiduity,  it  is  probable  that  I  might  liave  be- 
come a  scholar".  A  heavy  shower  of  rain  fell  at  the  same  time, 
and  Baoithin  took  shelter  from  it  under  an  oak-tree.  Here  he 
perceived  a  drop  of  the  rain  dripping  from  one  leaf  of  the  tree 
upon  a  particular  spot.  The  youth  pressed  his  heel  upon  this 
spot,  forming  a  little  hollow,  which  was  soon  filled  up  by  the 
dripping  of  the  single  drop.  Baoithin  said  then  :  "  Ah  !  if  I  had 
pursued  my  learning  even  by  such  slow  degrees,  I  would  doubt- 
less have  become  a  scholar" ;  and  then  he  spoke  this  lay: — 
"  Of  drops  a  pond  is  filled ; 

Of  rods  a  round-house  is  built; 
The  house  which  is  favoured  of  God, 
More  and  more  numerous  will  be  its  family. 
Had  I  attended  to  my  own  lessons 
At  all  times  and  in  all  places, 
Tho'  small  my  progress  at  a  time. 
Still  I  would  acquire  sufficient  learning 
"  [It  is  a]  single  rod  which  the  man  cuts. 
And  which  he  weaves  upon  his  house : 
The  house  rises  pleasantly, 
Tho'  singly  he  sets  the  rod. 
"  The  hollow  which  my  heel  hath  made, 
Be  thanks  to  God  and  Saint  Colman, 
Is  filled  in  every  shower  by  the  single  drop ; 
The  single  drop  becomes  a  pool. 
"  I  make  a  vow,  that  while  I  live, 

I  will  not  henceforth  my  lessons  abandon ; 
Whatever  the  difficulty  may  be  to  me, 
It  is  cultivating  learning  I  shall  always  be". 
A  similar  story  is  told  of  the  celebrated  Saint  Cumin  Fada,  similar  story 
Bishop  of  Clonfert  (who  died  a.d.  661),  as  to  his  having  taken 
a  lesson  in  perseverance  from  seeing  a  little  pool  formed  by  the 
dripping  of  a  single  drop,  and  seeing  a  house  rising  to  comple^ 
tion  by  the  weaving  in  of  a  single  rod  at  a  time. 

It  does  not  appear  that,  even  so  late  as  this  period  (the 
seventh  century),  stone  dwellings  were  in  much  repute  or  use, 
excepting  ecclesiastical  edifices ;  and  that  these  too  were  fre- 
quently if  not  generally  built  of  wood  down  to  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries,  we  have  the  clearest  proofs.  It  appears,  how- 
VOL.  II.  3* 
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LECT.  XX.  ever,  from  another  passage  in  the  Life  of  Saint  Colman  Ela^ 
quoted  above,  that  stone  buildings  must  have  been  occasionally 
used  at  the  same  time  as  wood.    Thus  says  the  Life : 

"  One  of  the  days  that  Colman  was  building  the  causeway 
which  is  situated  at  the  rock  on  the  western  side  [of  the  Church] 
[it  happened  that]  there  was  no  one  engaged  in  setting  the 
stones  in  the  walls  of  the  church,  nor  in  the  Caiseal  [i.e.  the 
encircling  wall],  nor  in  the  Tochar  [i.e.  the  causeway],  on  that 
day,  who  did  not  receive  attendance  from  Duinechadh,  who 
was  the  "  second  son  of  the  king  of  that  country,  but  who  thus 
showed  his  humility  and  the  fervour  of  his  faith". 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  dwelling  houses  and  other 
buildings  here  in  the  early  ages  after  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  would  be  impossible  to  separate  the  ecclesiastical  and 
the  laical  buildings ;  because  the  builders  and  architects  of  both 
were  the  same.  The  same  architect  planned  the  great  stone 
church  and  the  belfry,  as  well  as  the  oratory,  which  was 
sometimes  built  of  stone,  but  more  generally  of  timber,  in  the 
first  three  centuries  of  our  national  Church. 

It  does  not  appear  in  any  ancient  writing  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  that  any  kind  of  ecclesiastical  edifice  was  built  of 
basket  or  wicker  work,  like  the  houses  of  the  laity  just  de- 
scribed.   There  are,  however,  at  least  two  instances  on  record 
of  the  actual  building  of  oratories,  or  small  churches  for  private 
prayer,  of  wood,  and  instances  of  such  interest  that  I  cannot 
but  cite  them  here.    Both  are  connected  with  the  life  of  the 
celebrated  builder,  Gohhan  Saer,  of  whom  I  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  by  and  by. 
story  of  the     The  first  of  tlicsc  instances  is  that  of  the  oratory  of  Saint  Mo- 
th  "oSto?y  ^i^^9  of  ^'^c/i  Holing  (now  Saint  MuUin's,  in  the  county  of  Car- 
MoUng      l^w),  and  is  recorded  in  the  ancient  Gaedhelic  life  of  that  saint. 

The  story  is  so  singularly  told,  wild  as  it  is  in  part,  that  I  can- 
not but  give  it  in  full.  But  it  is,  of  course,  only  valuable  in 
our  present  inquiry  as  preserving  a  statement  of  the  materials 
of  which  the  oratory  was  built.    It  is  as  follows : 

"  It  was  at  this  time  the  great  ancient  yew  tree  called  the 
Eg  Rossa  [i.e.  the  Yew  of  Boss^  was  blown  down.  This 
famous  tree  became  the  property  of  Saint  j\1olaise  of  Leithglinn^ 
who  had  it  cut  up  and  distributed  among  the  saints  of  Erinn. 
Saint  Moling  went  to  him  and  asked  him  for  a  share  of  the 
Yew  of  lioss;  and  Saint  Molise  presented  him  with  as  much 
of  it  as  would  make  shingles  for  his  oratory.  Saint  Moling 
then  brought  Guhban  Saer  to  build  his  oratory.  His  com- 
pany consisted  of  eight  carpenters  and  their  eight  wives,  and 
eight  boys.    They  continued  with  the  saint  for  a  whole  year 
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without  commencing  the  work,  and  during  this  time  their  en-  lect.xx. 
tertainment  was  never  the  worse.    Gohhan  used  every  morning  story  of  the 
to  press  them  to  go  to  the  Avood ;  and  what  he  said  every  day  fhe^orato?y 
was :  *  Let  us  go  in  the  name  of  the  Heavenly  Father  to-day'.  ^J^^^^;,^ 
Then  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  said :  '  Let  us  go  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost'. 

"  They  went  then  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  the  wood.  Saint 
Moling  and  Gohhan^  and  having  found  a  suitable  tree,  they 
began  to  cut  it  down.  The  first  chip  that  flew  from  the  tree 
struck  Saint  Moling  on  the  eye  and  broke  it ;  he  drew  his  cowl 
over  it;  and,  without  informing  them  of  what  had  happened, 
he  bade  them  work  well,  while  he  should  return  home  to  read 
his  office:  this  he  did,  and  had  his  eye  miraculously  healed. 
Gohhan  and  his  assistants  soon  returned  from  the  wood ;  and 
the  oratory  was  built  forthwith. 

"  In  the  meantime  Gohhan^  wife,  Ruadsech  Derg,  had  re- 
ceived a  milch  cow  as  a  present  from  the  saint.  This  cow  was 
soon  after  stolen  by  a  notorious  thief  named  Drac,  who  in- 
fested the  neighbourhood.  The  woman  went  to  Saint  Moling 
to  complain  of  this.  The  saint  sent  a  party  of  his  people  in 
search  of  the  thief ;  and  they  found  him  roasting  the  cow  at  a 
large  fire  on  the  brink  of  the  Barrow.  When  he  saw  them  he 
quickly  climbed  a  high  tree  which  stood  near ;  but  one  of  the 
men  wounded  him  with  a  spear,  and  he  fell  down  into  the 
river  and  was  drowned.  The  party  took  up  the  carcase  of  the 
cow,  one  side  of  which  had  been  put  to  the  fire ;  and  they 
rolled  it  up  in  the  hide,  and  carried  it  back  to  the  saint,  who 
by  his  prayers  called  it  to  life  again,  in  the  same  condition 
that  it  had  been  before,  except  that  the  side  which  had  been  to 
the  fire  remained  of  a  dark  gray  colour  ever  after.  Gohhan'^ 
wife  having  heard  that  the  cow  had  been  recovered,  came 
again  to  the  saint  requesting  that  it  should  be  restored  to  her. 
To  this  request,  however,  ^d\ni  Moling  did  not  accede;  and 
the  woman  returned  in  high  anger  to  her  husband. 

"  Gohhan  had  just  finished  the  building  of  the  oratory  at  this 
time;  and  his  wife  addressed  him,  and  said  that  she  would  not 
henceforth  live  with  him,  unless  he  should  demand  from  the 
saint  as  the  price  of  his  work  what  she  should  name.  '  It  shall 
be  done  so',  ^didiGohhan.  *  Well  then',  said  she,  '  the  oratory  is 
finished,  and  accept  not  any  other  payment  for  it  but  its  full  of 
rye'.  '  It  shall  be  so  done',  said  Gohhan.  Gohhan  went  then  to 
Saint  Moling;  and  the  latter  said  to  him,  *  Make  thy  own  de- 
mand now,  because  it  was  thy  own  demand  that  was  promised  to 
thee'.  'I  shall',  said  Gohhan;  '  and  it  is,  that  its  (the  oratory's) 
full  of  rye  be  paid  to  me'.  *  Invert  it',  said  Saint  Moling^  '  and 
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LECT.  XX.  turn  Its  moutli  up,  and  it  shall  be  filled  for  thee'.  SoGohban  ap- 
story  of  the  plied  machinery  and  force  to  the  oratory,  so  that  he  turned  it 

building  of^.,,  IIP-  n  -        1  i 

the  oratory  upside  down,  and  not  a  plank  oi  it  went  out  oi  its  place,  and 
Moling.      ^ot  a  joint  of  a  plank  gave  the  smallest  way  beyond  another. 

*'  Saint  Moling^  on  hearinor  his  exorbitant  demand,  sent  im- 
mediately to  his  paternal  relatives,  the  Ui-DeagJia^  on  all  sides, 
for  assistance  to  meet  it ;  and  he  spoke  the  following  poem : 
*'  Grief  has  seized  upon  me. 

Between  the  two  mountains, 
Ui-Deagha  by  me  upon  the  east, 
Ui-Deagha  by  me  on  the  west. 
"  There  has  been  demanded  from  me 
The  full  of  a  brown  oratory 
(A  demand  that  is  difficult  to  me) 
Of  bare  rye  grain. 
*'  If  you  should  pay  this  to  him, 

He  shall  not  be  much  a  gainer; 
It  shall  not  be  malt,  of  a  truth, 
It  shall  not  be  seed,  nor  dried. 
"  The  Ui-Deagha,  to  serve  me, 
Will  relieve  me  from  grief; 
Because  I  must  desire 
To  remain  here  in  sorrow. 
*'  On  receiving  this  message  the  Ui-Deagha  assembled,  from 
the  east  and  from  the  west,  to  him,  until  the  hill  was  covered 
with  them.    He  then  explained  to  them  the  demand  which  had 
been  made  upon  him.    '  If  we  had  the  means',  said  they,  '  you 
should  have  what  you  want;  but  in  fact  we  have  not  among  all 
Ui-Deagha  more  than  the  full  of  this  oratory  of  all  kinds  of 
corn'.    '  That  is  true',  said  he ;  '  and  go  ye  all  to  your  houses 
for  this  night,  and  come  back  at  rising  time  on  to-morrow,  and 
reserve  nothing  in  the  way  of  corn,  and  nuts,  and  apples,  and 
green  rushes,  until  this  oratory  be  filled'.    They  came  on  the 
morrow,  and  they  filled  the  oratory,  and  God  on  this  occasion 
worked  a  miracle  for  Saint  Moling,  so  that  nothing  was  found 
in  the  oratory  but  bare  rye  grain.    So  Gohhan  took  away  his 
corn  then ;  and  what  he  discovered  it  to  be,  on  the  next  day, 
was  a  heap  of  maggots". 

The  second  of  the  two  instances  on  record  of  the  building  of 
a  wooden  Vuirtheach,  or  oratory,  though  \iotin  connection  with 
the  name  of  any  irchitect,  and  although  the  passage  describing 
it  has  already  been  published  in  Dr.  Petrie's  Essay  on  the  Round 
Towers  (page  348),  is,  however,  so  valuable  in  relation  to  my 
subject,  that  I  cannot  omit  to  give  it  here. 

*'  It  is  found",  [says  Dr.  Petriel    in  an  account  of  the  cii- 
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cumstances  which  occasioned  the  writing  of  a  poem  for  the  L^^cT.  xx. 
Galls,  or  foreigners  of  Dublin,  by  the  celebrated  Irish  poet  Quatrain  of 
Rumann,  who  has  been  called  by  the  Irish  writers  the  Virgil  of  SeTrto?y 
Ireland,  and  whose  death  is  thus  entered  in  the  Annals  of^^-'^s'wa-" 
Tighemach  at  the  year  747:    Ruman  Mac  Colmain^  Poeta^^^f*' 
optimus  quievit\    It  refers  to  the  building  of  the  duirtheach 
mor^  or  great  oratory  of  Rathain  Ua  Suanaigh,  now  Rahen, 
[near  Tullamore]  in  the  King's  County;  and  the  original, 
which  is  preserved  in  an  ancient  vellum  MS.  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford,  is  said  to  have  been  copied  from  the  Book 
of  Rathain  Ua  Suanaigh :  '  Rumann,  son  of  Colman,  i.e.  the 
son  of  the  king  of  Laegaire,  [in  Meath],  of  the  race  of  Niall, 
royal  poet  of  Ireland,  was  he  that  composed  this  poem,  and 
Laidh  Luascach  is  the  name  of  the  measure  in  which  he  com- 
posed it.    He  came  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rathan  in  a  time  of 
great  dearth.  It  was  displeasing  to  the  people  of  the  town  that 
he  should  come  thither,  and  they  said  to  the  architect  who  was 
making  the  great  duirtheach  [or  oratory] ,  to  refuse  admittance 
to  the  man  of  poetry.    Upon  which  the  builder  said  to  one 
of  his  people:  Go  meet  Rumann,  and  tell  him  that  he  shall  not 
enter  the  town  until  he  makes  a  quatrain  in  which  there  shall 
be  an  enumeration  of  what  boards  there  are  here  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  duirtheach.    And  then  it  was  that  he  composed  this 
quatrain : 

*  O  my  Lord !  what  shall  I  do 

About  these  great  materials  ? 

When  shall  be  [seen]  in  a  fair  jointed  edifice 

These  ten  hundred  boards  ?' 
*'  This  was  the  number  of  boards  there,  i  e.  one  thousand 
boards;  and  then  he  could  not  be  refused  [admittance'] ^  since 
God  had  revealed  to  him,  through  his  poetic  inspiration,  the 
number  of  boards  which  the  builder  had. 

"He  composed  a  great  poem  for  the  Galls  of  Ath-Cliath  of 
[that  is,  the  Foreigners  of  Dublin]  immediately  after,  but  the  the  Galls 
Galls  said  that  they  would  not  pay  him  the  price  of  his  poem ; 
upon  which  he  composed  the  celebrated  distich  in  which  he 
said : 

"  '  To  refuse  me,  if  any  one  choose,  he  may' ; 
upon  which  his  own  award  was  given  him.  And  the  award 
which  he  made  was  a  pinginn  [or  penny]  from  every  mean 
Gall,  and  two  pinginns  from  every  noble  Gall  so  that  there 
was  not  found  among  them  a  Gall  who  did  not  give  him  two 
pinginns,  because  no  Gall  of  them  deemed  it  Avorth  while  to 
be  esteemed  a  mean  Gall.  And  the  Galls  then  told  him  to 
praise  the  sea,  that  they  might  know  whether  his  was  original 
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LF.CT.  xx;  poetry.    Whereupon  he  praised  the  sea  while  he  was  drunk, 
when  he  spoke  [as  follows] : 

"  *  A  great  tempest  on  the  Plain  of  Lear' "  [i.e.,  the  sea]. 

"  And  he  then  carried  his  wealth  with  him  to  Cell  Belaigh 
in  Magh  Constantino  [or  Constantino's  Plain,  near  Bathan], 
for  this  was  one  of  the  churches  of  Ua-Suanaigh,  and  the 
whole  of  Magh  Constantino  belonged  to  him.   For  every  plain 
and  land  which  Constantino  had  cleared  belonged  to  [Saint] 
Mochuda ;  so  that  the  plain  was  named  after  Constantino.  At 
seven  streets       ^^^^  ^^^^  Bolaigli  had  sovon  stroots  of  Galls  [or  foreigners] 
of  foreigners  in  it ;  and  Rumann  gave  the  third  [part]  of  his  wealth  to  it  be- 
4i0iaigb.      causc  of  its  oxtont ;  and  a  third  part  to  schools ;  and  he  took  a 
third  part  with  himself  to  Rathain,  where  [in  course  of  time] 
he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  same  bed  [or  tomb]  with  Ua- 
Suanaigh,  for  his  great  honour  with  God  and  [with]  man". 

This  extract  contains  for  us  an  undeniably  curious  piece  of 
history.  First,  it  gives  us  a  clear  idea  of  the  materials  of  which 
the  great  oratory  at  Batlian  was  built,  and  of  the  size  of  it, 
which  could  not  have  been  inconsiderable,  since  there  were  no 
less  than  one  thousand  planks  prepared  for  its  use. 

It  also  supports  the  old  account,  which  states  that  Constantine, 
the  king  of  the  Britons  (perhaps  of  AilcliiaidS  in  Scotland) 
retired  from  the  care  of  his  government,  and  entered  the  mo- 
nastery of  BathaUy  under  Saint  Mochuda,  who  preceded  Ua- 
Suanaigh.  All  our  old  martyrologies  give  this  fact,  and  assign 
the  11th  of  March  as  the  festival  day  of  this  royal  penitent. 

A  second  curious  fact  established,  to  my  mind  at  least,  by 
this  story,  is  that  of  the  existence  of"  seven  streets"  exclusively 
inhabited  by  foreign  pilgrims  or  students  at  Cill  Belaigh,  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century.  And  a  third  remarkable  fact  is 
that  of  the  residence  in  Dublin  of  a  large  population  of  foreigners 
so  early  in  this  century ;  for  it  is  only  towards  the  close  of  that 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  century  that  our  annals 
begin  to  notice  the  descent  on  our  coasts  of  the  hostile  foreigners 
whom  we  call  Danes.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  but  that 
there  were  foreigners  settled  in  Dublin,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  east  and  south-east  of  the  island,  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of 
trade  and  commerce,  long  lefore  the  fierce  invaders  of  the  ninth 
century. 


LECTURE  XXI. 
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(VII.)  Or  Buildings,  Furniture;  (continued).  Of  the  Gobban  Saer;  mistakes 
concerning  him ;  explanation  of  his  name ;  he  was  a  real  personage.  Old 
Irish  writers  fond  of  assigning  a  mythological  origin  to  men  of  great  skill 
or  learning.  The  legend  of  Tuirhhi,  the  father  of  Gobban  Saer ;  observa- 
tions of  Dr.  Petrie  on  this  legend;  error  of  Dr.  Petrie.  Story  of  Lug  Mac 
Eithlenn,  the  Sabh  lldenach  or  "  trunk  of  all  arts".  Tuirhhi  a  descendant  of 
Oilioll  Oluim.  Keferences  to  Gobban  Saer  in  ancient  Gaedhelic  MSS. ; — one 
in  the  Irish  life  of  St.  Abban;  the  name  of  the  place  where  Gobban  built 
the  church  for  St.  Abban  not  mentioned;  another  in  the  life  of  St.  Moling. 
The  name  of  Gobban  mentioned  in  a  poem  in  an  ancient  Gaedhelic  MSS.  of 
the  eighth  century ;— original  and  translation  of  this  poem  (note) ;  original 
and  translation  of  a  poem  of  St.  Moling  from  the  same  MS.  which  is  also 
found  in  a  MS.  in  Ireland — great  importance  of  this  poem  (note).  Ora- 
tories generally  built  of  wood,  but  sometimes  of  stone.  Ancient  law  regu- 
lating the  price  to  be  paid  for  ecclesiastical  buildings ; — as  to  the  oratory ; 
as  to  the  Damh-Uag  or  stone  church ;  explanation  of  the  rule  as  to  the  latter 
(note) ;  as  to  the  Cloicteach  or  belfry.  Explanation  of  the  preceding  rule 
quoted  from  Dr.  Petrie ;  reasons  for  reexamining  these  rules.  Dr.  Petrie's 
opinion  about  the  Round  Towers  unassailable.  Law  regulating  the  propor- 
tionate stipends  of  oUamhs ; — stipends  of  the  olIamh-hmldeT ;  Dr.  Petrie's 
observation  on  the  passage  regarding  the  stipend  of  the  o7/a??jA- builder; 
dwelling  houses  omitted  from  the  list  of  buildings;  mistake  made  by  Dr. 
Petrie  about  the  passage  concerning  the  o//a?nA- builder ;  author's  correction 
of  this  mistake :  meaning  of  the  word  Coictlghis, — new  interpretation  by  the 
author.  Artistic  works  of  the  ollamli-huWder ,  the  lubroracht  or  working  in 
yew- wood ;  carving  in  yew- wood  at  Emania  and  Cruachan^  and  in  Armagh 
cathedral.  Romantic  origin  of  work  in  yew  wood— legend  of  Fintann,  son 
of  Bochra ;  no  trace  of  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  among  the  Gaedhil ; 
legend  of  Fintann,  continued.  List  of  articles  of  household  furniture 
mentioned  in  the  laws  regarding  lending  or  pledging.  Law  regarding  the 
house  of  a  doctor. 

It  would  have  interrupted  too  much  the  thread  of  the  last  lec- 
ture, as  well  as  unreasonably  prolonged  its  length,  if  I  had  in- 
troduced what  I  have  to  say  concerning  Gobban  Saer^  when  I  of  Gobban 
alluded  to  his  works  in  connection  with  the  wooden  oratory 
of  Saint  Moling.    I  shall,  therefore,  begin  the  present  lecture 
with  some  observations  concerning  this  remarkable  man.  This 
is  the  more  necessary  because  his  name  has  been  associated  so 
long  with  modern  legendary  lore,  that,  I  believe,  many  persons 
are  content  to  doubt  his  existence  altogether,  and  to  look  upon 
him  as  an  impersonation  of  building  or  architecture  in  our  na- 
tional mythology.   Some  writers,  again,  whose  want  of  acquaint-  Mistakes 
ance  with  the  ancient  language,  and  whose  ignorance  of  the  * 
genuine  history  and  archaeology  of  the  Gaedhils,  betray  them 
into  so  many  fanciful  speculations,  nay,  even  into  the  assump- 
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•  tion  of  theoretic  facts,  if  I  may  so  call  such  inventions,  accept 
the  Gobban  Saer  indeed  as  a  personage  who  had  a  real  exist- 
ence, but,  in  order  to  assist  in  supporting  a  whole  series  of  false 
theories  concerning  the  history  and  the  life  of  our  remote  ances- 
tors, refer  back  his  era,  together  with  that  of  the  Round  Towers, 
to  pre-historic  times.  It  is,  therefore,  very  necessary  to  show 
that  the  celebrated  builder  in  question,  as  well  as  his  works 
(some  of  the  Round  Towers  included),  belonged  to  a  time  not 
only  quite  within  the  historic  period,  but  more  than  a  century 
after  the  time  of  the  mission  of  Saint  Patrick. 

And,  first,  as  to  the  name, — Gobban  Saer.  The  mans  Chris- 
tian name  was  Gobban, — a  word  which  means  literally  one  with 
the  mouth  like  the  bill  of  a  bird ;  and  the  word  saer  signifies, 
in  the  old  as  well  as  in  the  modern  Gaedhelic,  both  a  carpenter 
and  a  mason,  and  generally  a  builder;  so  that  Gobban  Saer  sig- 
nifies, simply,  Gobban  the  Builder".  That  Gobban  is  not  a 
fanciful  or  merely  mythological  name  is  well  shown  by  the  fact 
that  C27^(zo6^>am,  nowKilgobbin,nearDundrum,in  the  county 
of  Dublin,  is  named  after  a  saint  of  this  name.  Very  little  is 
known  of  the  real  history  of  this  remarkable  man,  and  it  was 
only  lately  that  the  precise  period  at  which  he  lived  has  been  with 
certainty  ascertained.  Dr.  Petrie,  in  his  unanswerable  Essay  on 
the  Round  Towers  and  other  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  Ireland, 
published  in  1845,  gives  all  that  could  then  be  found  concerning 
him,  among  our  ancient  writings  at  home  and  the  popular  tra- 
ditions of  the  country.  Some  small  additional  information  has, 
however,  been  since  discovered,  which  I  shall  give  hereafter. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  my  present  purpose  that  I  should  quote 
from  Dr.  Petrie,  anything  more  than  his  belief  in  the  real  exis- 
tence of  Gobban  Saer,  and  his  high  character  as  an  architect, — 
because  the  original  passages  from  native  Gaedhelic  authorities, 
printed  in  his  beautiful  book,  I  shall  give  also  from  the  original 
sources,  and  with  my  own  independent  translation,  though  these 
can,  indeed,  differ  but  little  from  the  translation  given  by  him, 
in  which  I  had  some  small  share  myself. 

Our  old  Irish  writers  were  very  fond  of  tracing  to  some  ro- 
mantic and  mysterious  origin,  men  who  at  any  time  had  exhi- 
bited artistic  or  scientific  skill,  or  philosophical  knowledge  of  an 
uncommon  and  extraordinary  order,  and  particularly  those  who 
were,  or  who  were  supposed  to  be,  o^Tuatha  De  Danann  descent. 
Such  were,  for  instance,  Manannan  Mac  Lir,  the  great  mariner; 
Diancecht,  the  great  physician ;  Goibniu,  the  great  smith ;  Lug 
3fac  EithLenn,  the  great  polytechnic  trunk  or  block ;  and  so  on. 
And  so  in  accordance  with  this  tendency  of  our  ancestoi\s,  we  find 
that,  in  order,  it  would  appear,  to  give  our  Gobban  Saer  a  claim 
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to  an  hereditary  and  mysterious  excellence  in  his  art,  they  give  lect.  xxr. 
him  a  father  of  equally  mysterious  origin  and  talents.  The 
legend  of  Gohbans  father  is  given  in  the  well-known  ancient 
topographical  tract  called  the  Dmnseanchas^  where  it  professes 
to  trace  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Traigh  Tuirbhi,  now  the 
strand  of  Turvey  on  the  coast  of  the  county  of  Dublin.  This 
curious  legend,  taken  from  the  Books  of  Lecan  and  Ballymote, 
and  which  is  also  given  by  Dr.  Petrie,  is  as  follows : — 

*'  The  strand  of  TuirbJii,  whence  was  it  named?    Answer:  The  legend 
It  is  not  unpleasant  to  tell.    Tuirbhi  Traghmhar,  that  is,  Tuir-  the  father  of 
bhi  '  of  the  Strand',  the  father  of  Gobban  Saer,  it  was  he  that  ^^^J:^" 
owned  it  [the  strand]  and  the  land.    He  it  was  that  used  to 
throw  a  cast  of  his  hatchet  from  7uladh-an-Bhiail,  [that  is,  Hill 
of  the  Hatchet] ,  in  the  face  of  the  flowing  tide,  and  it  used  to 
stop  the  [flowing  of  the]  sea,  and  it  [the  sea]  used  not  come  in 
past  it.    His  true  pedigree  is  not  known,  unless  he  was  one  of 
the  disgraced  men  who  fled  from  Tara  before  [that  is,  from]  the 
Sabh  Ildanach  (or  Polytechnic  Block),  and  who  remain  in  the 
Diamhraibh  (or  deserts)  of  Bregia  [now  Diamor,  in  Meath]. 
Hence  the  strand  of  Tuirbhi  dicitur\ 

This  legend  is  next  thrown  into  verse  as  follows : 

"  The  strand  of  Tuirbhi  received  its  name. 
According  to  authors  I  relate, 

[From]  Tuirbhi  of  the  strands,  [lord]  over  all  strands. 
The  affectionate  acute  father  of  Gobban. 
His  hatchet  he  would  fling  after  ceasing  [from  work] 
The  rusty-faced,  black,  big  fellow, 
From  the  pleasant  Hill  of  the  Hatchet, 
Which  is  washed  by  the  great  flood. 
"  The  distance  to  which  his  hatchet  he  used  to  send. 
The  tide  beyond  [or  within]  it,  flowed  not ; 
Though  Tuirbhi  in  his  land  in  the  south  was  strong, 
It  is  not  known  of  what  stock  was  his  race. 
"  Unless  he  was  of  the  mystical  black  race. 

Who  went  out  of  Tara  from  the  heroic  Lug^ 
It  is  not  known  for  what  benefit  he  avoided  to  meet  him, 
The  man  of  the  feats  from  the  strand  of  Tuirbhi . 
On  this  wild  and  unsatisfactory  legend  the  thoughtful  and  "® 
accomplished  Doctor  Petrie  makes  the  following  remarks :  foregoing 

"  It  is  not,  of  course,  intended  to  offer  the  preceding  extract  ^^eeud. 
as  strictly  historical :  in  such  ancient  documents  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  look  for  the  substratum  of  truth  beneath  the  covering  of 
fable  with  which  it  is  usually  encumbered,  and  not  reject  the 
one  on  account  of  the  improbability  of  the  other ;  and,  viewed 
in  this  way,  the  passage  may  be  regarded  as,  in  many  respects, 
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LECT.  XXI.  of  interest  and  value,  for  it  shows  that  the  artist  spoken  of  was 
not  one  of  the  Scotic  or  dominant  race  in  Ireland,  who  are  al- 
ways referred  to  as  light-haired;  and  further,  from  the  supposi- 
tion, grounded  on  the  blackness  of  his  hair  and  his  skill  in  arts, 
that  he  might  have  been  of  the  people  that  went  with  Lugaidh 
Lamhfadha  from  Tara, — that  is,  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  race, 
who  arc  always  referred  to  as  superior  to  the  Scoti  in  knowledge 
of  the  arts.    We  learn  that  in  the  traditions  of  the  Irish,  the 
Tuatha  De  Danann  were  no  less  distinguished  from  their  con- 
querors in  their  personal  than  in  their  mental  characteristics. 
The  probability,  however,  is,  that  Turvey  was  a  foreigner,  or 
descendant  of  one  who  brought  a  knowledge  of  art  into  the 
country,  not  then  known,  or  at  least  prevalent". 
Error  in         There  is  an  error  in  the  reading  of  the  above  legend,  where 
observations,  it  is  conjectured  that  Tuirhlii^  the  reputed  father  of  Gohhan  Saer, 
was  descended  from  one  of  the  party  of  artists  who  went  forth 
from  Tara  along  with  Lug  Mac  Eithlenn;  that  Lug,  who  was 
the  great  stock  or  trunk  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences  in  Erinn, 
according  to  our  ancient  writers, — who  was  king  of  the  Tuatha 
De  Danann,  and  whose  exploits  at  and  before  the  battle  of  the 
second  Magli  Tuireadh,  have  been  already  mentioned  at  consi- 
derable length  in  a  former  lecture, 
story  of         The  story  o£Lug  as  a  man  skilled  beyond  all  others  in  the  arts 
Eithhnn,     and  sciences,  is  as  follows : — When  he  came  first  to  Tara,  he 
introduced  himself  as  a  young  man  possessed  of  all  the  arts  and 
sciences  then  known,  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  hence  it  was  that 
he  was  afterwards  called  the  Sahh  lldanach,  that  is,  the  "  stock 
or  trunk  of  all  the  arts".    When  first  he  came  to  the  gate  of 
Tara,  the  door-keeper  refused  to  pass  him  in  unless  he  was  the 
master  of  some  art  or  profession.    Lug  said  that  he  was  a  saer, 
that  is,  a  carpenter  or  mason,  or  both.    The  door-keeper  an- 
swered that  they  were  not  in  want  of  such  an  artist,  as  they  had 
a  very  good  one,  whose  name  was  Luchta,  the  son  of  Luchad. 
The  young  artist  then  said  that  he  was  an  excellent  smith  :  "  We 
don't  want  such  an  artist",  said  the  door-keeper,  "as  we  have  a 
good  one  already,  namely  Colum  Cuaellemeach,  professor  of  the 
three  new  designs"  \_greisa\.    Lug  then  said  that  he  was  a  cham- 
pion :  "  We  don't  want  a  champion",  said  the  door-keeper,  "  since 
we  have  a  champion,  namely,  Ogma,  the  son    Eithlenn''.  "Well 
then",  said  Lug,  "  1  am  a  harper".    "  We  are  not  in  want  of  a 
harper",  said  the  door-keeper,  "  since  we  have  a  most  excellent 
one,  namely,  Abhcan,  the  son  of  Becelmas".    "  Well  then",  said 
Lug,  "  I  am  a  poet  and  an  antiquarian".  "  We  don't  want  a  man 
of  these  professions",  said  the  door-keeper,  "  because  we  have 
already  an  accomplished  professor  of  these  sciences,  namely.  En, 
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the  son  of  Ethoman'\  "  Well  then",  said  Lug^  "  I  am  a  necro-  lect.  xxi. 
mancer".  "  We  are  not  in  want  of  such  a  man",  said  the  door-  story-  of 
keeper,  "  because  our  professors  of  the  occult  sciences  and  our  Eithimn. 
druids  are  very  numerous".  "  Well  then,  I  am  a  physician",  said 
Lug.  "  We  are  not  in  want  of  a  professor  of  that  art",  said  the 
door-keeper,  "as  we  have  an  excellent  one  abeady,  namely, 
Diancecht'\  "  Well  then,  I  am  a  good  cup-bearer",  said  Lug. 
"  We  don't  want  such  an  officer",  said  the  door-keeper,  "  because 
we  are  already  well  supplied  with  cup-bearers,  namely,  Delt^ 
and  Druclit,  and  Daithe,  and  Taei,  and  Talom,  and  Trog,  and 
Glei,  and  Glan,  and  Glest\  [These,  I  may  observe,  are  all  fe- 
male names.]  "  Well  then",  said  Lug^  "  I  am  an  excellent  arti- 
fex  (cerdy\  "  We  are  not  in  want  of  an  artifex",  said  the  door- 
keeper, "  as  we  have  already  a  famous  one,  namely,  Creidne  the 
artificer".  "  Well  then",  said  Lug,''''  go  to  the  king,  and  ask  him 
if  he  has  in  his  court  any  one  man  who  embodies  in  himself 
all  these  arts  and  professions ;  and  if  he  has,  I  shall  not  remain 
longer,  nor  seek  to  enter  Tara".  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
king  was  overjoyed  to  lay  hold  of  such  a  wonderful  person  as 
Lug,  and  that  he  was  immediately  admitted  into  the  palace, 
and  placed  in  the  chair  of  the  ollamh,  or  chief  professor  of  the 
arts  and  sciences. 

Lug,  as  we  have  already  seen,  rendered  the  Tuatha  De  Da- 
nanns  the  most  important  services  in  the  battle  of  the  second  or 
northern  Magh  Ihilreadh,  which  they  fought  against  the  Fomo- 
rians,  and  in  which  he  slew  his  own  grandfather,  Baloi"  "of 
the  evil  eye".  After  this  he  became  king  of  the  Tuatha  De 
Danann,  over  whom  he  reigned  forty  years,  until  he  was  slain 
by  Mac  Cuill,  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Cermat,  son  of  the 
Daghda  Mor,  who  were  the  joint  kings  of  Erinn  when  the 
Milesians  ai'rived,  and  conquered  them. 

I  have  gone  into  this  digression  for  the  pm-pose  of  showing 
that  this  Lug,  who  was  otherwise,  or  poetically,  called  the  Sahli 
Jldanach,  never  fled  from  or  left  Tara  accompanied  by  any 
number  of  artists ;  but  the  great  probability  is,  and  indeed  it  is 
so  stated  in  the  prose  and  verse  accounts  above  quoted,  that 
when  the  artists  of  the  court  of  Tara  found  themselves  so  far 
overshadowed  by  the  superior  abilities  of  the  newcomer,  they 
retired  in  disgrace  to  the  solitudes  of  Bregia,  or  the  eastern  parts 
of  Meath,  where  the  fruitful  imagination  of  our  roraancists 
preserved  them  in  concealment,  even  down  to  Tuirbhi,  the 
father  of  the  celebrated  Gohhan  Saer,  who  Hved  to  the  close  of 
the  seventh  century.  And  notwithstanding  the  veil  of  mystery  Tuirbhi  a 
wliich  the  poet  throws  over  the  lineage  of  the  talented  Tuirbhi,  or^uoT 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  he  was  descended,  if  he  ex- 
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isted  at  all,  from  no  otlier  than  Teige^  the  son  of  CiaUy  son  of 
Oilioll  Oluim,  the  celebrated  king  of  Munster.  This  Teige^  in 
the  third  century,  settled  in  the  territory  which  runs  along  the 
coast  from  the  river  Boyne  [^Boind]  to  the  river  Liffey,  where 
his  descendants  continued  to  rule  as  chiefs  until  supplanted  by 
the  Danes  in  the  ninth  century ;  and  their  chief  descendants 
were,  in  latter  times,  represented  in  the  family  of  Mac  Cor  mac. 

To  proceed,  however,  with  the  account  of  the  Gobhan  Saer : 
I  have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  any  old  written 
reference  to  him  but  in  two  instances,  although  I  have  read  a 
great  many  of  the  lives  of  our  Irish  saints,  with  whom,  he  is 
believed,  on  the  authority  at  least  of  more  than  one  tradition,  to 
have  maintained  a  close  professional  intercouse.  But  these  two 
instances  conclusively  establish  the  date  at  which  he  flourished. 

We  read  in  the  ancient  Irish  life  of  Saint  Ahhan^  a  distin- 
guished saint  of  Leinster,  of  which  I  possess  a  copy,  that  after 
he  had  travelled  into  Connacht  and  Munster,  and  founded  many 
churches  in  those  provinces,  he  returned  to  his  native  province, 
and  decided  on  settling  down  there  for  the  future.  "  There 
was'',  says  the  writer  of  this  life,  "  a  distinguished  builder  resid- 
ing convenient  to  Saint  A  bban,  and  Gobban  was  his  name ;  and 
it  was  his  constant  occupation  to  do  the  work  of  the  saints  in 
every  place  in  which  they  were ;  until  at  length  he  had  lost  his 
sight  because  of  the  displeasure  of  the  saints,  on  account  of  his 
dearness  and  the  greatness  of  his  charge.  Saint  Abban  went  to 
him  to  ask  him  to  build  a  church  for  him.  Gobban  told  him 
that  it  was  not  possible  because  of  his  being  blind.  Saint  Ab- 
ban said  to  him,  you  shall  get  your  sight  while  you  are  doing 
the  work,  and  it  shall  go  from  you  again  when  you  have  finished 
the  work.  And  so  it  was  done,  and  the  name  of  God,  and  of 
Saint  Abban,  were  magnified  by  this".^'^' 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  writer  of  the  life  does  not  give 
the  name  of  the  place  where  Gobban  built  this  church  for  Saint 
Abban.  The  life  states  that  his  chief  monastery  was  at  Camros, 
but  does  not  name  the  chieftaincy.  The  name  Camros,  however, 
remains  still  as  that  of  a  toAvnland  in  the  parish  of  Offerlane, 
barony  of  Upperwood,  and  Queen's  County ;  but  I  am  not  aware 
of  the  existence  of  any  ecclesiastical  ruin  remaining  in  it.  There 


('^)  [original: — "bAoi  A]a  Aile  -pAOjA  <m'i6|\ac  A^coiiiyogii]"  "oo  AbAn,  ACUf 
5obAn  A  Ainni,  Acuy  ]\o  but)  e  AgriAcugAt),  oib|\eAc1iA  riA  no>oiii  -oo  •oeriAtri 
An  jAc  A1C  Airbio-oif  50  -po  -OAtiAt)  6  le  'hoi|\bi]\e  ha  iiAom  ^ai|\  a|\  a 
•6Aoi]Ae  fO^ACA,  Acuy  A|\  liieiT)  Aboij.  cei"o  -AbbAn  x)A  iA|>|AAir  -oo  'oetiAiii 
]\ei5'Leife  -oo,  A'obe|\c  JobAii  nA]A  bo  lieToiyv  x>o  a^  bA  •oaLI.  Aifbepc 
AbAti  f|Mf,  "OO  jebAi|\  "OO  ]\oyc  ah  ye-o  bei|A  A15  'oenAtri  tiA  lioib]Ae,  Acu-p 
A-oub  iiAic  1A|\  iTo6AnAtri  tiA  noib|\e,  Acup  y.o  -popAt)  gAC  ni  xnob  pti, 
Acuy  -oo  itiAivA-o  Ainm  "oe,  Acuf  AbAin  "oe  fin.] 
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is  another  Camros  near  Barry's  Cross  in  the  county  of  Carlo w.  l^ct.  xxt. 
This  parish  of  OfFerlane  is  situated  in  the  western  side  of  the 
Queen's  County,  adjoining  the  King's  County,  where  there  is  a 
church  and  parish  still  called  Killabban,  situated  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Queen's  County,  in  the  barony  of  Bally adams,  and 
on  the  boundary  of  Kildare.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  this 
may  be  the  real  church  of  Saint  Ahban,  and  that  the  name 
Camros  is  a  mistake  of  some  old  transcriber,  for  Cnamh-ros^ 
which  was  certainly  situated  in  the  place  now  occupied  by 
Cil  AbbaiUf  or  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  Bishop  Ibar, 
Saint  Abbans  maternal  uncle,  died  in  the  year  500;  so  that 
Abban  himself  must  have  lived  far  into  the  sixth  century. 

The  second,  and  only  other  mention  that  I  have  found  of  The  second 
Gobban  Saer,  is  that  in  the  life  of  Saint  Moling  (of  Tech  Mol-  GoWan^Ler 
iiig,  now  Saint  Mullin's,  on  the  river  Barrow,  in  the  county  of 
Carlow),  which  I  gave  in  full  in  the  last  lecture.  This  Saint 
Moling  fills  a  distinguished  place  in  the  civil  as  well  as  in  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  ancient  Erinn :  his  father  was  chief  of  the 
territory  of  Ui-Deaghaidh,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  pre- 
sent county  of  Kilkenny,  and  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Munster  chieftain,  of  the  county  of  Kerry. 

So  far,  we  are  able  to  follow  with  certainty  the  history  of 
this  celebrated  architect  of  the  Milesians.  I  have,  however, 
the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  refer,  in  corroboration  of  the 
authenticity  of  these  references  to  Gobban  in  the  lives  of  the 
Saints,  to  a  Gaedhelic  manuscript  so  old  as  the  eighth  century,  Mention  of 
now  in  the  monastery  of  Saint  Faul  in  Carinthia.  From  this  ms.  of  the 
ancient  manuscript,  through  the  kindness  of  my  learned  friend,  *^^"^^'"^* 
Mr.  Whitley  Stokes,  I  am  in  possession  of  two  or  three  stanzas 
of  a  poem,  into  which  the  name  of  Gobban  Saer  enters ;  but 
as  yet  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  these  stanzas 
stand  as  mere  fragments  in  the  book,  or  whether  they  have 
not  been  transcribed  as  specimens  by  a  distinguished  scholar, 
Herr  Mone  of  Carlsruhe.  In  any  case  they  seem  to  form  only 
a  fragment  of  a  longer  poem.  The  language  is  very  archaic 
and  obscure,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  satisfactory 
translation  of  it.  I  should  not  indeed  have  attempted  to  do 
so  before  collating  my  text  with  the  original  manuscript,  were 
it  within  my  reach.  The  Suibne  Geilt^  to  whom  the  poem  is 
attributed  in  the  ancient  codex,  ended  his  life  at  Tech  Moling 
as  a  much  favoured  m.embcr  of  the  household  of  St.  Moling^ 
for  whom  Gobban  Saer  built  the  oratory  just  described.  He 
was  therefore  coeval  with  St.  Moling  and  with  Gobban  Saer,  and 
his  testimony  may  be  regarded  as  that  of  an  eye  witness. 
This  poem  consequently  affords  a  piece  of  very  important  evi- 
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LECT.  XXI.  dence  in  favour  of  the  Christian  character  of  the  round  towers, 
Mention  of  if  indccd  auv  further  evidence  beyond  what  has  been  already 
MS.  of  the  given  by  Dr.  rctrie  were  needed.  The  loUowing  is  the  best 
^'^'^^'^''^'■^  translation  I  can  offer  of  it: 

Suibne^  the  mad,  Barr  Edin. 
A  mairiii  I  have  heard  in  Tuaim  Inbir, 

Nor  is  there  a  house  more  auspicious. 

With  its  stars  last  night, 

With  its  sun,  with  its  moon. 
Gohhan  made  there 

A  black  Conecestar  and  a  tower, 

My  believing  in  the  God  of  Heaven, 

That  raised  the  choicest  towers. 
The  house  of  the  Ire  Fera  Flechod^ 

The  place  [house]  of  the  chief  Virgin  he  built 

More  conspicuous  than  the  orchard's  food, 

And  it  without  an  Udnucht  upon  it.^'^^ 

The  same  MS.  contains  two  other  poems,  one  a  speech  of 
the  devil  to  St.  Moling  after  he  had  failed  to  seduce  him  into 
his  own  allegiance.    It  begins: 

He  is  pure  gold,  he  is  a  nimbus  around  the  sun. 

Suibne  geitc  bAt\]\  ex>in, 
^'^^rnAi|\ni*  ctun  In  cuAini  iiibi|\  tnu  clijM-oecAn  -oia  "ou  mm 

ni  lAn  cecli-oAif  he^  fefcu,  if  V.e  cuja  c6iia  ]\ot)coi5. 

conA  5iveni  conA  efcu.f  ^^^^^^^^      l^^e^^^W  ^Mn^i ; 

5obbAn  "oti  iMgrn  in  pii  'poibp"oi]\  bi-oi  lubgujAc 

conecefCA|\+  "oinb  aY  coi]\;  ofe  cen  u-onuccl^  n-imbi. 

•  Mairiu  is  perhaps  an  obsolete  form  of  a  verb  derived  from  mair=m6r, 
great,  Avith  the  archaic  verbal  ending  -iu  instead  of  the  more  usual  -  ughudh. 
Cf.  mairiughudh,  moruyhadh  to  praise,  to  exalt,  to  magnify,  Cf.  also  Murug- 
hadh,  building,  from  a  stone  •wall,  and  -ughudli,  the  participial  ending  of 
a  verb,  and  moiaighim,  I  wall  in  or  fortify,  etc,  so  that  mairiu  might  also  be 
translated  *'  a  house-building". 

t  These  lines  indicate  the  antiquity  of  the  custom  of  drawing  auguries 
from  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  to  the  auspiciousness  of  commencing  a  house. 

X  Concctstar  duih,  a  black  penitentiary  or  house  of  mortification,  from 
cestar,  is  mortified  or  castigated.  Cf.  Conae  chi,  a  house  of  good  fame,  a 
place  Avhcre  renown  is  fostered  and  preserved.  MS.  Egerton  88,  Brit.  Mus. 
80,  a.  3.  voce,  alt.  The  word  may  also  be  read  as  an  obsolete  form  of  con- 
fecestar,  may  be  seen,  the  /  being  elided;  and  if  the  u  in  dmb  could  be  over- 
looked, and  the  o  in  toir  (a  towerj  made  a,  the  line  might  be  read,  "  That 
it  may  be  perceptible  to  you  in  history"'. 

§  Ire  Fera  Flec/iod,  the  land  or  territory  of  the  Fera  Flechod. 

II  Aigder,  chief  Virgin,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  from  aig,  a  chief,  as  in  aige 
fine,  a  family  chief,  and  dtr,  a  daughter,  a  virgin,  as  in  ainder,  a  maid. 

%  Udnucht  was  the  hurdle  roof  of  a  round  house,  upon  which  the  thatch 
was  laid.  It  also  meant  a  palisade  or  hurdle  fence  which  marked  an  invio- 
lable sanctuary.  The  absence  of  an  Udnucht  impUes  that  it  was  easily  ac- 
cessible to  all,  and  as  visible  as  the  apples  in  an  orchard. 
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Of  tills  poem  I  have  a  copy  from  a  vellum  MS/'^*^  of  the  twelfth 
century.  The  second  poem  is  a  panegyric  on  a  king  of  Leinster 
named  Aedh^  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation : 
Aedh  great  to  promote  happiness, 

Aedh  ready  to  dispense  hospitality, 

The  thorny  rod,  the  most  beautiful 

Of  the  nobles  of  cleared  Boerin. 
The  body  which  enshrines  the  wisdom  of  faith, — 

A  great  splendour  under  choicest  thatches, — 

Who  was  exalted  above  all  generations 

Of  Maisten  of  smoothest  meadows. 
The  son  of  Dermot  dear  to  me, 

Whatever  is  desired  is  not  difficult  to  him. 

To  praise  him,  richest  in  treasures. 

Poems  shall  be  sung  by  me. 
Beloved  the  name, — the  fame  is  not  new, — 

Of  Aedh  who  lowered  not  his  dignity  ; 

The  chaste  form,  the  fame  unconcealed, 

Whose  patrimony  is  the  smooth  LilFey. 
The  descendant  of  Mim^eadhach  without  disgrace, 

A  chosen  cliff  of  loudly  proclaimed  dignity, 

A  descendant  whose  like  has  not  been  found — 

Or  kings  of  the  clans  of  Ciialann. 
The  chief,  these  are  his  inheritance, — 

All  good  be  to  him  [from]  God  in  the  highest, — 

The  scion  of  the  reproachiess  race 

Of  the  renowned  kings  of  Marggae. 
He  is  the  stem  of  a  great  illustrious  noble  tree. 

For  battle  he  is  a  prop  of  valour ; 

He  is  a  silver  sprig  of  exalted  power, 

Of  the  race  of  a  hundred  kings,  a  hundred  queens. 
At  ale-drinking  emulatory  poems  are  sung 

Between  chivalrous  people ; 

Sweet-singing  bards  extol 

Through  foamy  ale  the  name  of  Aedh.  Aedh  great/ '^^ 

When  we  remember  that  the  book  in  Carinthia  containing 
these  poems  is  considered  by  so  competent  a  judge  as  Herr 

('7=^)  \X  o^A  sUn,  st^ein.— MS.  H.  2,  18,  T.C.D,,  f.  204,  b  a. ;  Book  of 

Ballymote,  K.I.A.,  f.  140,  b.a. ;  Book  of  Lismore,  part  ii.  f.  25,  a.a. ;  MS. 
Laud.  610,  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

^^*)^e'o  o\X  xx^\  AtToti-o  n-Atie,  -oti  -pAiActu  -pecli  cacIi  n-li-ome 

Aex)  -ponn  "p|\i  i^tnlcet)  -peLe,  "01  moifcen  mine  tn  Lb]|\tij;Aib. 

in -oeii  •oeljrtiAi'oi,  Ar  cVioemem    ^  1 

'        '  d-o  iA]A-pAccA  ni  in-pA, 

In  clibi  co-m]\Af  cont)  cpet)Aib, —         A  niobA-o  niAi]"pu  inAemb, 
oIlmAf  i-ni  cViocAiT)  cti^Aib, —  'LuAi'op'oi|A  bAex)ib  tnnnn'A. 
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LECT.  XXt 

Mention  of 
Oobban  in  a 
MS.  of  the 
8th  century. 


Oratories 
generally 
bnilt  of 
wood,  but 
sometimes 
of  stone. 


Mone  to  be  of  the  eighth  century,  and  that  St.  Ahhan^  with 
whom  Gohhan  was  contemporary,  lived  perhaps  to  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century,  or  little  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  the  presumed  date  of  the  codex,  we  have,  I  think, 
good  evidence  of  the  real  existence  of  Gohhan  Saer  as  an 
architect ;  and  also  of  the  authenticity  of  our  Gaedhelic  records, 
and  of  the  truth  of  the  statements  so  frequently  made  in  our 
manuscripts  of  later  date,  that  they  were  compiled  from  more 
ancient  books. 

I  have  dwelt  too  long,  I  fear,  on  the  subject  of  these  wooden 
oratories,  to  which,  after  all,  we  have  so  few  historical  references ; 
the  subject,  however,  is  not  an  unimportant  one,  as  it  shows,  as 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  that  those  edifices  were  often,  probably 
generally,  if  not  always,  built  of  wood,  where  that  material  was 
most  abundant ;  while  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  stony  and  rocky 
countries  on  the  south  and  west  coasts,  and  on  the  islands,  they 
were  built  of  stone,  that  being  the  most  abundant  and  ready 
material.  And  the  same  rule  that  applies  to  these  sacred  edifices 
will  doubtless  apply  as  well  to  the  ordinary  edifices  for  human 
habitation,  whether  round,  oval,  or  quadrangular  in  shape. 

Before  passing  from  this  subject  I  must  mention  another, 
indeed  I  may  say  the  most  important,  reference  to  the  special 
law  which  regulated  the  remuneration  for  building  such  edifices 
in  the  ancient  times ;  a  law  which,  it  is  very  probable,  arose 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  exorbitant  prices  which  such  dis- 
tinguished builders  as  the  Gohhan  Saer ^  and  other  men  of  his 
class  of  abilities,  had  put  upon  their  works,  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  centuries.  This  important  regulation  is  found  in  a 
distinct  article  in  a  volume  of  the  Brehon  Laws,^'^^  and  with  a 
notice  prefixed  recommending  special  attention  to  it.  The 
article,  as  will  be  seen,  deals  with  the  group  which,  of  old, 
formed  a  regular  ecclesiastical  establishment,  namely,  a  Duirtli- 
each^  or  oratory,  a  Damh-liagy  or  stone-built  principal  church, 
and  a  Cloicteachj  or  belfry,  or  bell-house,  as  it  is  more  appro- 


111  C]\uc1i  ^l/Aii,  cLii  riAt)  ctlcTie, 
•oiAii  xiucliAig  tiphe  tig-OA. 

Ave  r\^\.^^\^ex)A^ch  cen  c1iai|\, 

aLL  COJ^U  t-fVI  Op-OX)!!!!!  UAl/tAn, 

Aue  ni  fjMch  iiacIi  AinmAit — 

HA  IMg  ■OldllAtTOAlb  CUAlAtl 

Int)  -plAicTi,  iffe-o  a  o^bbAe, — 
CAcVi  mAicb  •DO  "Oe  no  A]\'0'OAe,— 


in  ^Ay  pne  cen  "oitJAil. 

x>i  ]Ai5Aib  iiiAff Alb  iriApggAe. 

1f  bun  c]\uinn  rnAi^  niiAt)  -poeiATJA, 
■piM  bAig  if  bun  AX)  pViin-oAe; 
If  gAfne  Ap5j;Aic  a\\x)x>  bpig, 
•01  chlAin-o  cheic  ^Mg,  ceic  pigriAe. 

Oc  co|\niAini  jAibciix  •ouaiia  •o]\eti5A 
1ciy\  •opeppA  -OAenA  ; 
Ai\be]\cec  bAii\cni  binxn 
c^M  bAicli  binni  Ainm  n-Ae-OA. 

Ae-o  olU 


Class  H.  3,  17,  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
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priately  termed  in  the  Gaedhelic,  and  with  the  proportionate  lrct.  xh. 
price  paid  for  the  building  of  each. 

"  If  it  be  an  Oratory",  [says  this  rule]  "  of  fifteen  feet,  or  less  ^^H^^^. 
than  that,  that  is,  fifteen  feet  in  its  length  and  ten  in  its  breadth, 
it  is  a  samaisc  [or  three-year-old  heifer]  that  is  paid  for  every 
foot  of  it  across,  or  for  every  foot  and  an  half  in  length ;  this  is 
when  it  is  thatched  with  rushes;  and  if  it  be  a  covering  of 
shingles,  it  is  a  cow  for  every  foot  of  it  across,  or  for  every  foot 
and  an  half  in  length.  If  it  be  greater  than  fifteen  feet,  there 
is  a  samaisc  paid  for  every  two-thirds  of  a  foot  across  of  it,  or 
for  every  foot  in  length :  this  is  with  its  covering  of  rushes ;  if 
it  be  a  covering  of  shingles,  there  is  a  cow  for  every  two- thirds 
of  a  foot  across  of  it,  or  for  a  foot  in  length. 

"  That  is  the  price  of  the  oratories,  according  to  law ;  and  a 
third  of  it  goes  to  art  [that  is,  to  the  builder],  and  a  third  to 
material,  and  a  third  to  food  and  to  attendance  and  to  smiths ; 
and  it  is  according  as  smiths  may  be  wanted  that  this  is  assigned 
to  them ;  and  half  the  third  goes  to  the  smiths  alone  [if  they 
be  wanted  at  all],  that  is,  a  sixth  part;  the  other  sixth  to  be 
divided  into  two  parts  between  food  and  attendance,  one-twelfth 
to  each  of  them ;  and  if  a  division  should  remain,  where  smiths 
are  not  required,  it  is  then  to  be  divided  into  two  parts  between 
food  and  attendance.  If  it  be  a  work  for  which  land  is  re- 
quired, [that  is,  the  site  of  which  must  be  purchased],  and  at 
which  a  smith  is  not,  a  third  [goes]  to  art,  and  a  third  to  land, 
and  a  third  to  material  and  to  food  and  to  attendance :  half  of 
that  [last  third]  goes  to  material  alone,  that  is,  a  sixth;  the 
other  sixth  goes  to  food  and  attendance,  that  is,  a  twelfth  part 
to  each  of  them. 

"The  DamJiliag  [or  stone  church].    If  it  be  a  covering  ofastotiie 
shingles  that  is  upon  it,  the  price  of  it  is  the  same  as  of  an  ora- 
tory  which  is  equal  in  size  to  it.    If  it  be  a  covering  of  rushes 

Irishes'  is  clearly  a  mistake  here ;  and  we  must  read — if  it  be 
a  roof  of  stone]  that  is  upon  it,  the  proportion  which  stone 
bears  to  wood,  it  is  that  proportion  of  full  price  that  shall  be 
upon  it;  and  the  proportion  which  wood  bears  to  stone,  it  is 
that  proportion  of  half  price  that  shall  be  upon  it ;  and  the  divi- 
sion which  shall  be  made  of  these  proportions  is,  the  division 
which  was  made  at  the  oratory  .^^^^ 

(20)  It  has  been  found  very  difficult  to  understand  clearly  this  very  curious 
old  mode  of  computation,  nor  has  it,  up  to  this  day,  been  clearly  explained  by 
any  one.  I  shall,  however  (with  the  condition  of  correcting  the  word  rushes 
in  the  text  to  what  it  really  must  have  been— stone),  endeavour  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  writer's  words,  as  that  meaning  appears,  at  least  to  my  own 
satisfaction. 

The  writer  says,  that  when  the  stone  church  was  roofed  with  timber  and 
VOL.  II.  4 
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LECT.  xxr 


as  to  the 
Chicteach 


I>r.  Petrie's 
eirplanation 
of  the 
pi  eceding 
rules. 


**  The  belfry  [Cloicteach].  The  base  of  this  is  measured  with 
the  base  of  the  stone  church,  for  determining  its  proportion; 
and  the  excess  which  is  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  stone 
church  over  that,  that  is,  over  the  measure  of  the  belfry,  is  the 
rule  for  the  height  of  the  belfry ;  and  should  there  be  an  excess 
upon  it,  that  is,  upon  the  height  of  the  belfry,  as  compared  with 
the  stone  church  which  is  of  equal  price  with  it,  the  propor- 
tionate price  [of  that  excess]  is  to  be  paid  for  the  belfry". 

The  necessity  of  making  the  translation  as  literal  as  possible, 
so  as  to  express  as  nearly  as  could  be  done  the  peculiar  idiom  of 
the  original,  in  the  latter  article,  as  well  as  in  the  two  previous 
ones,  renders  a  short  explanation  necessary.  And  yet,  the  rule 
laid  down  here  for  the  height  of  the  round  tower  or  belfry,  in 
proportion  to  the  dimensions  of  the  church,  to  which  it  was  a 
mere  appendage,  is  quite  simple  and  intelligible;  and  as  the 
whole  article  respecting  the  three  edifices  has  been  published  by 
Doctor  Petrie  in  his  "  Round  Towers",  I  may  as  well  quote  for 
you,  from  that  admirable  work,  the  cautious  but  accurate  read- 
ing of  this  rule  by  its  learned  author,  and  the  decided  proofs  of 
its  correct  application  whicb  his  extensive  researches  enabled 
him  to  put  on  record. 

*'  It  is  not,  of  course,  necessary  to  my  purpose  to  attempt  an 
explanation  of  the  rule  for  determining  the  height  of  the  belfry ; 
yet,  as  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  reader,  I  am  tempted  to  hazard 
a  conjecture  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be  understood. 
It  appears  then,  to  me,  that  by  the  measurement  of  the  base  of 
the  tower,  must  be  meant  its  external  circumference,  not  its 
diameter;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  measurement  of  the  base  of 
the  Damhliag  must  be  its  perimeter,  or  the  external  measure- 
ment of  its  four  sides.  If,  then,  we  understand  these  terms  in 
this  manner,  and  apply  the  rule  as  directed,  the  result  will  very 
well  agree  with  the  measurements  of  the  existing  ancient  chur- 
ches and  towers.  For  example,  the  cathedral  church  of  Glen- 
dalough,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  originally  constructed,  for 
the  present  chancel  seems  an  addition  of"  later  time, — was  fifty- 
covered  with  shingles  or  boards,  the  price  of  building  it  was  the  same  as  the 
price  of  building  an  oratory  of  the  same  dimensions  altogether  of  wood.  But 
if  the  roof  were  stone  [not  rushes,  which  would  be  nonsense],  then  the  full 
price  which  should  be  paid  for  it  would  be  determined  by  the  proportions  which 
the  price  of  a  house  built  altogether  of  stone  would  bear  to  one  built  altogether 
of  wood  i  and  this  is  clearly  explained  immediately  after,  when  the  writer  says 
of  the  proportion  whicli  wood  bears  to  stone,  that  that  was  the  half  price  which 
should  be  paid  for  it.  In  other  words,  wlien  the  church  was  stone,  and  stone- 
roofed,  as  was  often  the  case,  the  price  of  building  it  was  double  that  of  the 
wooden  oratory  of  the  same  dimensions  ;  and  the  wooden  oratory  was  but  half 
the  price  of  the  stone-roofed  church.  This  rule  appears  to  have  been  modified 
in  after  times,  as  we  shall  see  further  on. 
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five  feet  in  length,  giving  a  perimeter  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-  lect  xxi. 
four  feet.  If  from  this  we  subtract  the  circumference  of  the 
tower,  at  the  base,  or  foundation,  which  is  fifty-two  feet,  we  shall 
have  a  remainder  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet,  as  the  pre- 
scribed height  of  this  structure ;  for,  to  its  present  height  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  feet  should  be  added  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
feet  for  its  conical  roof,  now  wanting,  and  perhaps  a  few  feet  at  its 
base,  which  are  concealed  by  the  accumulation  of  earth  around 
it.  In  cases  of  churches  having  a  chancel  as  well  as  nave,  the 
rule  thus  understood  is  equally  applicable;  for  instance,  the 
church  of  Iniscaltra  gives  a  perimeter  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  feet,  from  which  deducting  forty-six  feet,  the  circumference 
of  the  tower,  we  have  one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  as  the  pre- 
scribed height  of  the  latter,  which  cannot  be  far  from  the  actual 
original  height  of  the  tower ;  for,  to  its  present  height  of  eighty 
feet  must  be  added  ten  or  twelve  feet  for  the  upper  story,  which 
is  now  wanting,  fifteen  feet  for  its  conical  roof,  and  a  few  feet 
for  a  portion  concealed  at  its  base".<^^^^ 

It  may,  as  I  have  observed,  appear  to  some  persons  that  an  Reason  for 
article  which  has  been  already  published,  which  does  not  deal  these "S.^ 
with  the  dwellings  of  the  people,  but  with  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings, need  not  be  republished  here.  To  such  an  objection  I 
may  answer,  that  I  was  myself  the  first  who  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  discover  this  most  important  little  tract,  in  the  year 
1837,  at  a  time  when  the  round- tower  controversy  had  attracted 
a  degree  of  critical  examination  and  public  discussion  which  it 
never  enjoyed  before.  And  although  the  article  was  published 
in  Dr.  Petrie's  work,  yet,  considering  the  suddenness  of  its 
discovery,  and  the  extreme  caution  observed  in  its  translation, 
as  well  as  the  entire  abstinence  of  the  editor  from  any  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  discrepancies  and  ambiguities  of  the  text,  I 
believe  I  may,  with  some  advantage,  at  this  distance  of  time, 
and  with  a  much  more  mature  acquaintance  with  such  writings 
now  than  then,  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  of  reex- 
amining the  meaning  of  this  piece,  and  of  leaving  on  record, 
to  be  confirmed  or  refuted  by  future  inquirers,  of  greater  ability, 
the  reading  which  I  am  about  to  give,  and  which  so  little  differs 
from  the  reading  published  fourteen  years  ago,  that  I  am  myself 
surprised  that  it  could  have  been  so  well  understood  then. 

I  shall  also  bring  under  the  reader's  notice,  and  chiefly  for 
the  reasons  just  mentioned,  another  article  connected  with  build- 
ings in  ancient  Erinn.  This  second  piece  was  also  published 
by  Dr.  Petrie ;  for,  I  may  say,  there  was  no  reference  whatever 
which,  at  the  time,  could  be  discovered  in  our  ancient  nianu- 
Petrie's  Round  Towers,  p.  361. 

4  B 
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LKCT.  XXI.  scripts  bearing  in  any  way  on  the  erection  of  ecclesiastical  and 
other  buildings,  that  was  not  pressed  into  the  pages  of  Dr. 
opinkfn"^'^  Petrie's  book ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  that  eminent  scholar  and 
about  the  artist,  and  to  those  who  lent  their  more  humble  efforts  to  relieve 
imassaurbi"  him  of  some  part  of  his  laborious  investigations,  to  say,  that 
although  all  our  ancient  Gaedhelic  manuscripts  at  home,  and 
several  in  England  and  in  foreign  countries,  have  since  that 
time  undergone  a  much  more  thorough  examination,  nothing 
has  been  discovered — indeed  nothing,  I  beheve,  ever  can — to 
throw  the  smallest  doubt  upon  the  clear  conclusions  on  the  ori- 
gin and  uses  of  the  round  towers  of  Ireland,  to  which,  after  long 
thought  and  research,  he  had  come. 
Lawresaia-  The  following  is  the  article  to  which  I  have  just  alluded ;  it 
stipend  of  is  found  in  a  Brehon  Law  tract  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Bally- 
oHamhs;  mote,  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  also  in  a  fragment  of 
another  copy  of  the  same  tract  preserved  in  a  vellum  manuscript 
of  the  same  date,  1391,  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
jjjj  (22)  ^Yie  tract  is  one  which  defines  the  rank  and  privileges 
of  all  the  higher  classes  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  society,  the 
fines  and  penalties  for  injury,  death,  or  dishonour,  brought  upon 
any  of  them,  and  the  public  stipends  which  the  chiefs  or  oUamhs, 
and  the  other  professors  in  the  various  departments  of  literature 
and  the  social  arts,  received  from  the  chiefs,  provincial  kings, 
or  the  monarchs  of  Erinn,  when  attached  to  their  respective 
courts.  The  stipend,  however,  advanced  in  proportion  to  the 
rank  of  the  patron,  as  we  may  easily  believe  that  any  of  the 
oUamh  professors  of  the  monarch  received  a  much  higher  sti- 
pend than  he  would  under  a  provincial  king  or  a  chief  of  one 
or  more  territories.  These  dignities  and  stipends  were  not 
arbitrarily  and  immediately  conferred  by  king  or  chief  The 
man  who  aspires  to  an  ollaveship  in  any  profession  or  art,  should 
submit  his  works  for  examination  by  one  or  more  ollamhs,  who 
pronounced  judgment  on  it,*^^^^  and  if  the  judgment  were  favour- 
able, the  king,  or  chief,  as  the  case  might  be,  conferred  on  the 
candidate  the  rank  and  degree  of  an  ollamh  or  master  in  all  the 
departments  of  his  profession ; — such  as,  if  he  were  on  ollamh 
in  building,  he  should  be  a  master  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  arts 
of  a  mason  and  a  carpenter.  And  at  the  same  time  that  these 
were  necessary  qualifications  of  the  ollamh^  there  was  a  sai  or 
chief  professor  of  every  one,  or  more,  of  these  arts,  who  had  also 
some  privileges.  It  was  the  same  with  poets,  lawyers,  judges, 
doctors,  etc.^^*^ 

(22)  Class  H,  2,  16. 

(^')  See  Agallamh  an  da  Shuadh,  or  the  Dialogue  of  the  Two  Sages, 

(2*)  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  ollamh  in  many  arts,  or  the 
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These  proportionate  stipends  are  all  set  out  in  the  present  lbct.  xxt 
tract,  and  the  section  of  it  that  I  have  to  deal  with  at  present, 
is  that  which  regards  the  ollamh,  or  chief  professor  of  the  build- 
ing art,  and  which  is  as  follows : 

'*  If  he  be  an  ollamh  builder  he  advances  to  twenty  seds  in  stipend  of 
his  pay;  that  is,  if  he  be  a  chief  who  professes  the  mastership  of  builder."* 
the  building  art,  there  are  twenty-one  seds  assigned  to  him  for 
his  stipend.  There  are  twenty-one  cows  to  the  chief  master  in 
the  building  art ;  and  a  month's  refections,  that  is,  a  month  is  his 
full  relief  of  food  and  attendance ;  for,  although  from  remote  times 
the  chief  builder  was  entitled  to  more  than  this  in  reward  of  the 
versatility  of  his  genius,  or  his  being  master  of  many  arts  in  va- 
rious other  departments,  the  author  [of  these  laws,  i.e.,  the  legis- 
lator] felt  a  repugnance  to  allow  him  more  than  an  equality 
with  the  chief  poet,  or  with  the  chief  professor  in  languages,  or 
with  the  chief  teacher.  Wherefore,  what  the  author  [legislator] 
did  was,  to  allow  him  to  have  two  principal  arts  fundamentally, 
namely,  stone-building  and  wood-building ;  and  of  these  to  have 
the  two  noblest  exclusively,  namely,  the  damhliag  [or  stone 
church],  and  the  duirtheach  [or  oratory].  He  had  twelve  cows 
for  these,  that  is,  six  cows  for  each ;  and  his  superiority  was  re- 
cognized over  the  other  arts  from  that  out ;  and  he  was  to  take 
an  equivalent  to  a  sixth  [of  their  price]  out  of  each  [work  of] 
art  of  them,  that  is,  his  own  sixth,  six  cows  for  iuhroracht,  [that 
is,  vessels  and  furniture  from  the  [wood  of  the]  yew-tree] ;  and 
six  cows  for  coiclighes;  and  six  cows  for  mill-building;  take 
three  cows  from  these  [which]  added  to  the  twelve  cows  which 
he  has  exclusively,  and  they  make  fifteen  cows.  Four  cows 
for  ships,  and  four  cows  for  barcas,  and  four  cows  for  curachs 
[canoes]  ;  take  two  cows  from  these,  which  added  to  the  fifteen 
cows  above,  and  they  make  seventeen  cows.  Four  cows  for 
wooden  vessels,  namely,  vats  and  tubs,  and  keeves  of  oak,  and 
small  vessels  besides ;  and  two  cows  for  ploughing  machinery ; 
one  cow  out  of  these  added  to  the  seventeen  cows  above  makes 
eighteen  cows.  Two  cows  for  causeways,  and  two  cows  for 
stone  walls,  and  two  cows  for  stepping  stones  [in  swamps  and 
rivers]  ;  a  cow  out  of  these  added  to  the  eighteen  cows  above, 
and  it  makes  nineteen  cows.  Two  cows  for  carvings,  and  two 
cows  for  crosses,  and  two  cows  for  chariots ;  a  cow  out  of  these 
added  to  the  nineteen  cows  above,  and  it  makes  twenty  cows. 

professor  of  one  art  or  science,  was  debarred  by  his  public  stipend  from  follow- 
ing his  profession  at  large  and  receiving  its  emoluments.  This  would  be  quite 
absurd,  because,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  ollamh  builder,  twenty-one 
cows  "would  be  but  a  poor  reward  for  the  exercise  of  his  versatile  genius :  he 
ranked  with  the  chief  ollamh  in  poetry,  who  also  received  twenty-one  cows  for 
his  stipend,  and  twenty-one  cows  for  every  poem  which  he  wrote. 
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Dr.  Petrle's 
observation 
on  the 
preceding 
passage ; 


an  apparent 
omission  in 
tiie  same 
passage ; 


Two  cows  for  rod  [or  wicker]  houses,  and  two  cows  for  shields, 
and  two  cows  for  casks ;  a  cow  out  of  these  added  to  the  twenty 
cows  above,  and  it  makes  twenty-one  cows  for  the  chief  builder, 
in  that  manner ;  provided  he  is  master  of  all  these  arts"/^^^ 

It  is  but  justice  to  Dr.  Petrie  to  quote  his  observations  on  this 
article,  as  far  as  it  regarded  the  object  of  his  Essay.  "  It  is  to  be 
regretted",  he  says,  "  that  of  the  preceding  curious  passage, 
which  throws  so  much  light  upon  the  state  of  society  in  Ireland 
anterior  to  the  twelfth  century,  but  two  manuscript  copies  have 
been  found,  and  of  these  one  is  probably  a  transcript  from  the 
other,  for  it  seems  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  by  the 
occasional  omission  or  change  of  a  letter,  the  sense  of  the  origi- 
nal commentary  has  been  vitiated.  Thus,  where  it  is  stated  that 
six  cows  was  the  payment  for  kitchen-building,  which  is  the 
same  as  that  for  building  a  damhliag^  or  duirtheach,  it  would 
appear  much  more  likely  that  the  word  originally  used  was  cloic- 
tighes,  or  belfry-building,  which  we  may  assume  was  a  much 
more  important  labour  than  the  other,  and  which,  if  the  word 
be  truly  coicthiges  [recte,  coicihigis]  is  omitted  altogether, though, 
as  I  shall  show  in  the  succeeding  section  from  another  commen- 
tary on  the  Brehon  Laws,  ranked  amongst  the  Irish  as  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  works  of  the  saer,  or  builder.  But  till  some 
older  or  better  copy  of  the  passage  be  found,  it  must  of  course 
remain  as  of  no  authority  in  reference  to  the  Round  Towers ;  and 
I  have  only  alluded  to  it  with  a  view  of  directing  attention  to 
the  manuscript  copies  of  the  Brehon  Laws  not  immediately 
within  my  reach". 

Such  are  Dr.  Pe trie's  judicious  observations,  and  it  does  ap- 
pear rather  strange,  at  first  view,  that  the  cloicteach,  or  round 
tower,  should  have  found  no  place  in  this  enumeration  of  build- 
ings, unless,  as  he  has  conjectured,  that  it  might  be  concealed  by 
misspelling  in  the  word  coictighis,  which  only  wants  the  letter 
I  after  the  initial  c  to  make  it  the  round  tower.  Yet,  however 
strange  the  absence  of  the  cloicteach  from  the  list  may  appear,  it 
is  not  more  so,  nor  even  as  much  so,  as  the  total  absence  of  all 
allusion  to  dwelling-houses,  except  to  the  inferior  kind  which 
were  built  with  wattles  and  wicker-work. 

There  is  another  remarkable  fact  that  cannot  be  passed  over 
in  the  article,  and  it  is  this : — It  sets  out  with  stating  that  the 
ollamh  or  chief  builder  of  a  territory  received  from  the  chief 
an  annual  stipend  of  twenty-one  cows  in  right  of  his  office ;  and 
the  writer  then  goes  on  to  show  how  these  twenty-one  cows  were 
calculated,  counting  one  by  one  the  various  works  of  art  of  which 

(■2^)  See  original  and  also  a  similar  translation  in  Dr.  Petrie's  Essay  on  the 
Round  Towers,  p.  341.   The  original  tract  is  in  H.  2,  IG,  030,  T.C  D.' 
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the  ollamh  was  master,  and  upon  the  prices  paid  for  which  the  lect.  xxi. 
calculation  of  that  stipend  was  made.  And  there  is  a  simple 
rule  laid  down  for  this  calculation,  namely,  that  for  every  build- 
ing, or  work  of  art,  for  which  six  cows  were  paid,  there  was  a 
cow  allowed  to  his  stipend ;  not  that  it  was  taken  from  the  actual 
price,  and  given  to  him,  but  calculated  on  the  price.  And  where 
single  works  of  art  did  not  cost  six  cows,  the  writer  groups  them 
into  twos  and  threes  until  they  amount  to  six  cows ;  and  for  the 
o^ZamA- mastery  in  these  arts  there  is  another  cow  put  to  his 
stipend ;  and  so  on  to  the  end,  where  we  find  the  sum  total  of 
twenty-one  cows,  premised  in  the  rule,  completely  made  up,  and 
this  without  any  shortcoming  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the 
cloicteach  or  of  the  dwelling-house,  either  of  which,  most  cer- 
tainly, the  word  coictighis  was  intended  to  signify ;  for  it  will 
be  clear  to  any  one  that  a  kitchen  could  not  enter  into  the  group 
of  buildings  in  which  it  is  found. 

The  mistake — a  very  natural  one  in  the  state  of  antiquarian  mistake 
researches  at  the  time — into  which  Dr.  Petrie  and  those  who  Sn^pe^rie 
endeavoured  to  assist  him  (of  whom  I  was  myself  one),  fell,  was  passag?/' 
this :  we  thought  that  the  twenty-one  cows  was  the  entire  actual 
pay  of  the  ollamh-huildei ;  that  he  received  six  cows  for  build- 
mg  an  oratory,  six  cows  for  building  a  church,  and  a  cow  out  of 
every  six  cows  paid  for  the  other  enumerated  groups.  I  have 
shown,  however,  that  this  was  not  the  case.  And  notmthstand- 
ing  that  we  had  seen,  in  a  former  article,  that  an  oratory  of 
fifteen  feet  in  length  and  ten  feet  in  breadth,  when  covered  with 
shingles,  and  at  the  rate  of  a  cow  for  every  foot  in  breadth,  cost 
ten  cows,  and  that  the  church  and  the  belfry  were  paid  for  at 
the  same  rate ;  still,  when  we  found  it  stated  in  the  present  rule 
that  the  oZ/awi/i-builder,  in  more  remote  times,  received  a  higher 
rate  than  this,  we  took  it  for  granted,  and  it  is  no  matter  of  sur- 
prise, that  it  was  a  higher  price  for  the  building  of  these  several 
edifices  that  was  meant  by  it,  and  that  the  cloicteach^  which  we 
thought  ought  to  appear  in  this  group,  was,  though  of  equal  im- 
portance with  its  fellow-buildings,  thrown  by  some  mistake  or 
accident  into  the  next  incongruous  group,  and  wiitten  inaccu- 
rately by  leaving  the  letter  I  out  of  it. 

This  view  of  the  case,  however,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  mis-  ^"^J^JJ^^'f^jj 
taken  one ;  and  I  now  believe  the  calculation  of  the  ollamJis  this 
stipend  did  not  imply  the  appropriation  by  him  of  any  part  of 
the  price  paid  to  any  other  builder  for  his  work,  nor  even  to 
himself;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  were  the  builder  of  the 
oratory,  the  church,  and  the  tower,  himself,  he  was  paid  the  full 
price  set  forth  in  the  former  rule,  quite  independently  of  his 
stipend  of  twenty-one  cows  a  year  which  he  received  from  his 
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i.KCT  XXI.  chief  in  right  of  his  ollaveship.  In  this  view  of  the  case,  which 
I  am  now  confident  is  the  correct  one,  it  was  not  at  all  necessary 
to  introduce  the  tower,  because  of  its  being  clearly  implied  in 
the  group.  I  have  now  to  consider  the  real  signification  of  the 
word  coictighisj  and  endeavour  to  explain  the  apparent  absence 
of  the  dwelling-house  from  the  above  list  of  works. 
uir'w.Ild"^  This  word— CO}' ctighis J  is  compounded,  according  to  the  pub- 
coictighis ;  lished  translation, — of  coic,  a  cook,  and  tighis,  the  plural  o^tigh, 
a  house,  that  is,  literally, cook-houses".  But  from  the  fact,  as 
before  stated,  of  finding  it  grouped  with  works  of  so  high  an 
order  of  art  as  mills,  and  the  manufactures  from  the  yew-wood, 
we  are,  of  necessity,  driven  to  find  another  and  more  congenial 
signification  for  it.  It  is  curious  enough  that,  without  altering 
a  letter,  such  a  signification,  on  a  further  examination  of  the 
Brehon  Laws,  has  been  found ;  a  signification  too,  which,  leaving 
the  idea  of  a  belfry  out,  fills  up  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner 
the  other  defect  which  appeared  in  our  list  of  works,  namely, 
the  absence  from  it  of  the  dwelling-house, 
new  Inter-  The  word  coic-tigMs^  in  the  sense  in  which  I  now  propose  to 
thfautbor!^  take  it,  will  remain  still  composed  of  the  same  identical  letters, 
and  compounded  exactly  of  coic  and  tighis,  as  before,  the  latter 
part  retaining  its  former  proper  signification  of  houses,  but  the 
first  part  changed  from  '*  cook"  to  "five";  so  that,  in  place  of 
translating  the  compound  word  "  kitchens",  or  "  cook-houses", 
I  propose  now  to  translate  it  "  five-houses",  and  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: — First,  it  is  qui^e  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
such  an  important  item  as  the  building  of  the  superior  class  of 
dwelling-houses  should  be  omitted  from  the  above  list  of  works, 
whilst  the  building  of  the  inferior  class — those  formed  of  wattles 
and  wicker  work — is  introduced,  and  classed  in  price  with  the 
making  of  shields  and  casks,  for  each  of  which  two  cows  was 
the  pay  of  the  artist.  Secondly,  we  know  now,  from  these  very 
laws,  that  the  regular  establishment  of  a  farmer  of  the  first  class, 
as  well  as  of  a  chief,  consisted  of  five  houses ;  and  that  if  he  were 
deficient  in  any  one  of  these  houses,  he  was  not  entitled  to  the 
full  privileges  and  dignity  of  his  rank.  Thus  saith  the  law  in 
this  respect:  that  is,  "the  five  privileges  are — a  great  house,  a 
cow-house,  a  pig-sty,  a  sheep-house,  and  a  calves'-house".^^^ 

Even  a  slave,  when  he  came  to  possess  these  coic-tigliis,  or 
five-houses,  with  the  lawful  stock  that  required  them,  became 
forthwith  emancipated. 

I  need  not,  I  think,  pursue  this  argument  any  farther,  as  the 
object  I  have  in  view  is,  not  to  criticise  any  one,  but  to  set 

original:— 1ci AC  «a  cmc  cvi|\bA,  cecli  in6)%  bo-ceA6,  foit-inuc,  liAr 
cAet\Ac1i,  liAf-Uej  — H.  3,  18,  p.  121  f  T.C.D. 
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myself  and  others  right  as  far  as  I  can,  in  a  matter  that  some  lect.  xxi 
years  ago  presented  apparent  contradictions  which  it  was  then 
found  difficult  to  explain.    But  before  passing  from  the  imme-  ^^^^^^^  ^j^^ 
diate  subject  of  these  remarks,  namely,  the  article  from  the  oiiamh- 
Brehon  Laws  which  enumerates  the  various  artistic  works  of 
which  the  oZ/am/^-builder  was  master,  I  must  bring  that  enume- 
ration or  list  of  works  more  directly  under  the  reader's  notice 
again. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  first  item  in  the  list  is  the 
ecclesiastical  establishments,  consisting  of  a  wooden  oratory,  a 
stone  church,  and  a  stone  round  tower  or  belfry ;  and  these,  we 
have  seen,  were  the  works  which  required  and  received  the 
highest  exercise  of  the  builder's  art,  both  in  stone  and  wood- 
work. For  the  building  of  these  three  edifices,  according  to 
certain  proportions  of  one  with  another,  the  builder  received 
thirty  cows ;  but  out  of  this  he  was  to  supply  materials,  trades- 
men, labourers,  and  sometimes  even  the  site  of  the  edifices.  It 
does  not  appear, however,  that  the  other  requisite  buildings  which 
must  have  formed  part  of  the  establishment,  were  included  in  the 
sum  of  thirty  cows,  such  as  a  cook  house,  refectory,  dormitory, 
the  ordinary  residence  of  the  clergyman,  and  so  forth. 

The  next  exercise  of  the  artist's  skill  was  the  luhroracht^  or  the  hihro- 
working  in  iubar,  or  yew- wood.    The  working  in  this  material  wo^kint'  in 
must  have  embraced  a  wide  range  of  objects,  as  it  formed,  with  yew-wooa. 
some  exceptions,  the  material  of  all  the  most  elegant  articles  of 
furniture  in  beds,  bed-posts,  buckets,  cans,  mugs,  medars,  [or 
square  mead-drinking  mugs],  cups,  and  sometimes  large  vessels ; 
as  well  as,  we  may  fairly  infer,  various  other  articles  of  conve- 
nience and  ornament  for  the  houses  of  the  higher  classes  of  so- 
ciety. The  stealing,  breaking,  or  defacing  of  this  class  of  articles 
came  within  the  range  of  the  criminal  law,  which  injury  to 
similar  articles  manufactured  from  any  other  native  wood,  did 
not.    The  yew  was  also  largely  used  in  cornices,  wainscoting, 
or  some  such  ornamentation  of  houses,  from  the  very  early  times, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  description  of  the  palace  of  the  Royal 
Branch  Sit  Emania,  and  of  the  house  assigned  to  FraecJi,  the  son  of 
FidhadJi^  at  Rath  Cruachain^  mentioned  in  a  previous  lecture.^^^^ 
Where  the  palace  of  the  Royal  Branch  is  described  it  is  said,^^^^  at^EmJia 
i.e.  "  ornamentation  of  the  red  yew  in  it".    And  where  the  and 
house  in  Rath  Cricachain  is  described,  it  is  said,^^^''  i.e.  "  an  orna- 
mental  carving  of  red  yew  upon  the  entire  of  it".   We  are  told 
in  this  tract  that  the  house  itself  was  built  of  gius,  what  we  now 

C'^)  Lect.  xix.,  ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  10. 

(«*»)  original :  — epfcoiA  •om  -oeiAcc  iubA]\  An-o. 

(19)  original: — Atl|^|'CA|^t)A'o  -00  "oey^-^  lubAp  yo  bfeclic  imcViAiti  uiie. 
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LECT.  XXI.  call  "  deal" ;  and  I  am  obliged  to  use  the  general  term  ornamen- 
tation, because  there  is  nothing  from  which  1  could  understand 
the  precise  character  of  the  work  in  yew.  I  have,  however, 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  one  passage,  which  clearly  de- 
fines the  use  to  which  the  yew  was  put  in  the  particular  case 
to  which  it  refers.  This  passage  occurs  in  a  poem  of  forty- 
seven  stanzas,  or  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  lines,  written 
by  Giolla-Brighde  Mac  Conmidhe,  a  distinguished  Ulster  poet 
who  flourished  between  the  years  1220  and  1250,  in  praise  and 
description  of  the  cathedral  of  Armagh  founded  by  Saint  Patrick. 
The  only  copy  of  this  curious  and  important  poem  in  Ireland, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  a  fine  one  in  my  own  possession.  The 
verses  6,  7,  and  12,  bear  particularly  on  the  subject  I  am  at 
present  discussing,  and  are  as  follows: 

"  The  church  of  Armagh,  of  the  polished  walls, 

Is  not  smaller  than  three  churches ; 

The  foundation  of  this  conspicuous  church, 

Is  one  solid,  indestructible  rock. 
"A  capacious  shrine  of  chiselled  stone, 

"With  ample  oaken  shingles  covered ; 

Well  hath  its  polished  sides  been  warmed, 

With  lime  as  white  as  plume  of  swans. 
*»**«*» 

Carving  in       "  Upon  the  arches  of  this  white-walled  church, 
Arm'Sf*^  ^"  Are  festooned  clusters  of  rosey  grapes, 

cathedral.  From  ancient  yew  profusely  carved ; 

This  place  where  books  are  freely  read".^^"^ 
I  have  quoted  these  verses  in  order  to  show  that  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  cathedral  of  Armagh,  though 
Its  walls  were  built  with  chiselled  stone,  was  covered  with  oak 
shingles  or  boards  in  place  of  slates ;  and  in  the  second  place,  that 
the  arches  at  least  of  that  venerable  historical  edifice  were  fes- 
tooned with  clusters  of  the  ripe  vine-berry,  carved  from  ancient 
yew,  and  apparently  coloured  to  imitate  the  natural  grapes,  proba- 

(30)  [original: — CeAtniDAli  ai]\x)  itiaca  An  iriuiyv  ciii|\|v 

ni  lujliAT)  riATo  cyM  ceArnpuit'L 

5|MAr)  An  ceAmpAitt  h\\^c  "bA-obA 

nA  tic  ceAnnc]\uini  cacIiaiaia-oa. 

ITlionn  bticVi'DiTiAiA  cioicVie  ctii|\^e 

■plmnceAcli  'oa|\acIi  •oiogVitiinne 

t)o  ceTC)eAT)li  A  cAob  -pieAiriAin, 

be  beob  n-rbeiteAb  n-'gei^'eAinAib. 
***** 

fDUAigb  An  ceAmpAibb  clieoibjViib, 
CAopA  "oe  nA  n'oeA^AjAoibbibli 
feniiobA]\  "oo  gebcViA  gbAn 
•oeigbionA-oVi  beA^VicA  LeAbA^A. 

From  the  Book  of  Fearan  Connaill.'] 


% 
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bly  some  part  of  a  more  ancient  roof  of  the  cliurcli  itself.  From  lect.  xxi 
this  curious  fact,  for,  as  a  fact  I  am  satisfied  to  receive  it,  we 
may  easily  imagine  in  what  way  the  yew  was  applied  to  the 
adornment  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Royal  Branch  at  Emania, 
the  Great  House  in  Rath  Cruachain,  and  many  others  which 
may  be  met  with  in  our  old  writings. 

The  romantic  origin  ascribed  by  the  poets  to  the  manufactur-  Romantic 
ing  even  of  vessels  for  domestic  use  from  the  yew-tree,  is  pre-  wSnyew 
served  in  bur  ancient  writings.    We  are  told  that  in  the  days  "^^"^ '~ 
of  the  monarch  Dermot  Mac  Fergusa  Cerrhheoil^  who  died  at 
Tara  in  the  year  558,  there  appeared  an  ancient  sage  who  had 
outlived  the  general  deluge.  This  man's  name  was  Finntann,  the 
son  of  Bochra,  and  he  was  one  of  the  three  men  who  came  to 
Erinn  along  with  the  lady  Ceasair,  a  short  time  before  the  de- 
luge.   But,  as  the  legend  is  short,  and  as  it  may  not  be  generally 
known,  I  shall  tell  it  in  a  few  words,  as  recorded  in  the  Book 
of  Leinster. 

When  Noah  received  the  command  of  the  Lord  to  build  the  Legend  of 
ark,  and  the  number  of  persons  he  should  take  into  it,  he  had  sou  of 
a  fourth  son  whose  name  was  Bith,  or  Life,  who  was  not  in- 
eluded  in  the  number.  Bith,  accompanied  by  his  daughter 
Ceasair,  went  to  his  father  begging  to  be  taken  into  the  ark, 
but  Noah  refused,  and  desired  them  to  take  shipping  and  sail 
to  the  western  borders  of  the  earth,  where,  probably,  the  deluge 
would  not  reach  them.  This  they  did,  in  three  ships,  two  of 
which  were  lost;  but  the  third,  containing  fifty  women  and 
three  men,  reached  the  coast  of  Kerry,  and  landed  safely  in  that 
country.  Among  the  women  who  arrived  in  safety  was  the 
lady  Ceasair,  and  the  three  men  were — her  father,  Bith^Ladhra, 
and  Finntan,  the  son  of  Bochra,  son  of  Bith,  son  of  Noah. 
The  whole  party,  however,  are  stated  to  have  died  before  the 
flood  came,  except  Finntann,  who,  when  it  commenced,  was  cast 
into  a  deep  sleep  which  continued  for  twelve  months,  until  the 
waters  were  dried  up,  when  he  found  himself  in  Dun-  2\lcha, 
his  own  former  residence,  a  place  situated  somewhere  near  the 
head  of  Kenmare  Bay,  in  Kerry.  Here  he  continued  to  live, 
contemporaneously  with  the  various  succeeding  series  of  colo- 
nists, and  down,  as  I  have  already  •  said,  to  the  time  of  the 
monarch  Dermot,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  before 
whom  he  appeared  at  Tara,  accompanied  by  eighteen  compa- 
nies of  his  own  descendants ;  but  it  does  not  appear  who  his  wife 
was.  To  show  the  antiquity  of  these  tales,  and  that  they  are 
not  isolated  stories  found  only  in  some  local  compilation,  I  may 
mention  that,  in  the  very  ancient  account  of  the  battle  of  the 
first  or  southern  Magh  Tuireadh  (fought  between  the  Firholgs 
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l.ECT.  XX r 


No  trace  of 
the  doi  trine 
of  metemp- 
sychosis 
among  the 
Gaedhil. 


Lcjrend  of 
Finntiinn, 
son  of 
liorhra, 
coiitiiiuod. 


and  tlie  Tuatha  DS  Danann)^  it  is  stated  that  tlie  Firholgs  sent 
for  Finntann,  to  take  his  advice  on  the  course  they  should  adopt 
towards  their  enemies ;  and  also  that  thirteen  of  his  sons  took 
part  in  the  battle. 

While  speaking  of  this  Finntann^  the  son  of  Bochra^  1  wish  to 
correct  an  error  in  which  some  persons  have  been  indulging  for 
many  years;  namely,  that  the  ancient  Gaedhils,  Pagan  and 
Christian,  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls 
— in  other  words,  that  when  people  died  their  earthly  existence 
was  not  terminated,  but  that  their  souls  were  transferred  to 
other  corporeal  forms,  generally  to  animals.  I  would  not  think 
it  necessary  to  notice  the  subject  now,  however  important  it 
would  be  in  connection  with  the  psychology  of  the  Gaedhils, 
but  that  the  opinion  that  the  belief  in  metempsychosis  did  really 
exist  among  the  people  of  ancient  Erlnn  has  been  more  than 
once  lately  put  forward  with  all  the  pomp  of  supposed  historical 
data,  and  on  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  whose  mere  word 
has,  for  many  years,  been  deemed  sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
value  of  any  assertion  connected  with  Irish  archasology  and  his- 
tory. I  have  applied  myself  to  test  these  opinions  by  the  simple 
evidence  of  that  history  to  which  appeal  has  been  made  with  so 
much  confidence ;  and,  in  the  course  of  an  examination  of  the 
original  of  the  celebrated  legend  of  Finntann^  I  have  found  abun- 
dant proof  of  the  entire  absence  of  foundation  for  the  reckless 
assertions  which  have  been  made  on  the  authority  of  this  tract. 
This  subject,  however,  would  evidently  require  so  much  space 
for  its  discussion  as  to  lead  me  into  an  unwarrantable  digression, 
if  I  were  to  go  into  it  here  in  fall ;  and  I  therefore  content  myself 
for  the  present  with  denying  that  there  are  any  data  in  our  ex- 
isting Gaedhelic  literature  which  could  give  the  slightest  sup- 
port to  the  opinion  that  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  existed 
among  the  ancient  Gaedhils,  either  Christian  or  Pagan. 

To  return  then  to  the  account  of  old  Finntann,  who  is  said, 
as  I  have  above  mentioned,  to  have  survived  the  deluge,  and 
whom  I  left  on  his  arrival  at  the  court  of  the  monarch,  Dermot 
Mac  Fergiisa  Cerrhheoil^  at  Tara  (about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century),  1  shall  now  tell,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  how  tliis 
strange  event  was  supposed  to  have  occvirred. 

In  the  time  of  the  monarch  Dermot,  land,  it  would  appear, 
began  to  become  scarce,  and  the  descendants  of  Niall  of  the 
Nine  Hostages,  who  at  this  time  were  the  owners  of  all  East 
and  West  Meath,  and  who  are  commonly  called  by  English 
writers  the  southern  Hy-Niall,  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
waste  of  the  great  extent  of  the  royal  demesne  of  Tara,  which 
was  never  allowed  to  be  cultivated,  or  otherwise  to  contribute 
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to  the  support  of  the  royal  establishment.    The  monarch  heard  lbct.  xxt. 
these  complaints,  and  said  that  he  was  quite  willing  to  con-  Legend  of 
tract  the  limits  of  the  royal  demesne  in  accordance  with  their  son"?""' 
reasonable  wishes,  provided  any  one  could  be  found  to  show  fontrnucd. 
that  it  now  exceeded  what  it  had  been  in  all  times  from  the 
foundation  of  the  monarchy.  They  then  sent  for  the  oldest  and 
most  intelligent  men  of  the  country.     These  were  Cennfae- 
ladhj  the  successor  of  Saint  Patrick  at  Armagh ;  Fiachra,  the 
son  of  Nadruig;  Cennfaeladhy  the  son  of  A  Hill;  Finnchadh 
of  Leinster;  Cualadh  from  Cruachan;  Conaladh;  Bran-Bairne 
from  Burren,  in  the  county  of  Clare ;  Duhan,  the  son  of  Deglia; 
and  Tuan  Mac-  Carrill  (of  whom  I  may  have  more  to  say  here- 
after).   The  latter  five  sages  were  commanded  to  appear  forth- 
with at  Tara ;  and  when  they  ai'rived,  and  heard  the  point  that 
was  proposed  to  them  to  settle,  they  all  declined  to  offer  any 
opinion  on  it  as  long  as  their  senior — by  an  immense  distance — 
in  age  and  in  wisdom  was  still  living,  and  accessible  for  consul- 
tation, namely,  Finntann^  the  son  o£Boc7ira,  who  was  the  son  of 
Bithf  son  of  Noah,  and  which  Finntann  resided  at  Dun  Tulcha, 
in  the  south-west  of  Kerry. 

Bearran,  CennfaeladJis  servant,  went  then  to  request  Finn- 
tann's  appearance  at  Tara.  Finntann  acceded  to  the  request, 
and  appeared  at  the  palace,  accompanied  by  eighteen  companies 
or  bands  of  men — nine  before  him,  and  nine  after  him — all  his 
own  descendants.  He  received  a  hearty  welcome  at  Tara  from 
king  and  people,  and,  after  resting  himself,  he  related  to  them 
his  own  wonderful  histor}'',  and  that  of  Tara  from  its  very  foun- 
dation:— That  is  very  good",  said  they,  when  he  had  finished, 
*'  and  we  should  like  to  know  from  you  an  instance  of  the 
tenacity  of  your  own  memory".  "  You  shall  have  it",  said  he: 
"  I  passed  one  day  through  a  wood  in  West  Munster :  I  brought 
home  with  me  a  red  berry  of  the  yew  tree,  which  I  planted  in  the 
vegetable-garden  of  my  mansion,  and  it  grew  there  until  it  was 
as  tall  as  a  man.  I  then  took  it  out  of  the  garden,  and  I  planted 
it  in  the  green  lawn  of  my  mansion ;  and  it  grew  in  the  centre 
of  that  lawn  until  an  hundred  champions  could  fit  under  its 
foliage,  and  find  shelter  there  from  wind,  and  rain,  and  cold, 
and  heat.  I  remained  so,  and  my  yew  remained  so,  spending 
our  time  alike,  until  at  last  its  leaves  all  fell  off  from  decay. 
When  afteiwards  I  thought  of  turning  it  to  some  profit,  I  went 
to  it  and  cut  it  from  its  stem,  and  1  made  from  it  seven  vats, 
seven  keeves,  and  seven  stans^  and  seven  churns,  and  seven 
pitchers,  and  seven  milans  [i.e.  an  nrna^,  and  seven  medars, 
with  hoops  for  all.  I  remained  still  with  my  yew- vessels,  until 
their  hoops  all  fell  off  from  decay  and  old  age.    After  tliis  I 
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LECT.  XXI.  re-made  them,  but  could  only  get  a  keeve  out  of  the  vat,  and  a 
Stan  out  of  the  keeve,  and  a  mugf  out  of  the  staii,  and  a  cilorn 
[pitcher]  out  of  the  mug,  and  a  mildn  [an  urna]  out  of  the  cilorn^ 
and  a  medar  out  of  the  mildn;  and  I  leave  it  to  '  Almighty  God'  ", 
said  he,  "  that  I  do  not  know  where  their  dust  is  now,  after  their 
dissolution  with  me  from  decay". 

Such  is  the  legendary  account  of  the  first  manufacture  of 
household  vessels  of  yew,  valuable  at  least  for  the  list  it  con- 
tains of  the  different  household  utensils  of  the  earlier  ages, 
artici^is  of  ^^^^  conccming  the  lending  or  pledging 

household  of  Certain  articles  of  house  furniture,  that,  if  they^were  notre- 
fuiiiiture.  stored  after  one  day's  notice,  a  *'  smart"  fine  fell  upon  the  per- 
sons who  overheld  them;  and  among  these  were  the  following 
articles :  A  flesh  fork,  and  a  boiler ;  a  kneading-trough,  and  a 
sieve ;  a  wide-  mouthed  pan,  or  vat ;  a  narrow-mouthed  barrel, 
or  churn ;  a  mirror,  for  men  and  women  to  view  themselves  in 
when  preparing  to  attend  a  fair  or  assembly ;  play-things  for 
children,  to  drive  away  decline  from  them,  such  as  '*  kittens", 
"  pups",  balls,  "  hurlies",  etc. ;  bridles  with  single  and  double 
reins;  hatchets  and  forest-axes;  the  iron  reaping-hook  of  a 
widow's  house,  which  she  had  for  reaping  the  straw  and  rushes 
of  her  house,  and  also  to  cut  ivy  and  holly  with;  the  chess- 
board of  a  gentleman's  house;  the  salt  of  a  farmer's  house; 
griddles,  and  gridlets,  or  the  small  spatulas  with  which  the 
cakes  were  turned  on  them ;  candlesticks  of  various  kinds ;  bel- 
lows and  flanges,  with  which  to  blow  the  fire  in  respectable 
houses;  the  cilorn^  or  pitcher  with  a  handle  at  its  side;  or  the 
milauy  or  medar;  and  any  or  all  of  the  seven  requisites  of  a  gen- 
tleman's house,  namely,  a  caldron ;  a  keeve ;  a  water-cask,  or 
bucket ;  a  pan ;  a  plough ;  a  horse-bridle,  and  a  brooch ;  and  all 
articles  manufactured  from  the  yew-tree ;  and  besides  these,  all 
beautiful  drinking  vessels,  such  as  goblets  of  glass  and  of  silver, 
with  cups,  mugs,  and  flagons  of  bronze,  brass,  or  copper.  These 
fines  extended  to  the  over-holding  or  withholding  of  splendid 
clothes  and  trinkets,  from  men  and  women,  at  the  approach 
of  a  fair  or  assembly,  as  well  as  to  chariots  and  various  other 
things. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  bring  together  and  arrange  in  any 
readable  order,  all  the  various  articles  of  household  furniture, 
domestic  economy,  and  personal  ornament,  to  be  met  with  in 
our  ancient  laws  and  historical  and  romantic  tales  and  poems. 
Law  regard-  There  is,  liowevcr,  a  passage  in  the  laws  which  shows  with  what 
iiouseof  a   jcalous  carc  the  arrangements  for  domestic  life  were  guarded 
doctor.  QYGn  formal  legislation  in  the  olden  time.    The  passage  in 

question  has  reference  to  the  house  of  a  doctor,  and  provides  as 
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follows:  He  shall  arrange  his  lawful  house;  a  house  of  great  lect.  xxi. 
work ;  it  shall  not  be  a  dirty,  slovenly  house ;  it  shall  not  be  one 
of  the  three  houses;  [i.e.  a  cow-house,  pig-house,  or  sheep- 
house.]  There  must  be  four  doors  upon  it ;  so  that  the  sick  man 
may  perceive  it  from  all  sides ;  and  there  must  be  a  stream  of 
water  passing  through  its  middle". 


LECTURE  XXn. 


[Delivsred  July  19th,  1859.] 

(Vll.)  Of  Buildings,  Furniture,  etc.;  (continued).  Stone  buildings;  Ca- 
thairs  and  Clochans ;  O'Flaherty's  notice  of  the  Clochans  of  the  Arann  Islands  j 
Ctochans  still  existing  in  those  Islands ;  Clochans  on  other  islands  of  the  west- 
ern coast.  Mr.  Du  Noyer's  account  of  ancient  stone  buildings  in  Kerry;  his 
ethnological  comparisons ;  summary  of  his  views ;  apart  his  speculations  his 
paper  is  important.  Different  members  of  the  same  family  had  distinct 
houses  in  ancient  Erinn.  Mr.  Du  Noyer's  claim  to  priority  in  the  discovery 
of  the  stone  buildings  of  Kerry  inadmissible;  Mr.  R.  Hitchcock  had  already 
noticed  them  ;  ancient  burial  grounds  also  noticed  by  the  latter  in  the  same 
district.  The  two  names  of  "  Cahers"  given  by  Mr.  Du  Noyer,  not  ancient } 
his  opinion  of  the  use  of  Dunheg  fort  not  correct ;  this  and  the  other  forts 
did  not  form  a  line  of  fortifications.  Instance  of  a  bee-hive  house  or  Clochan 
having  been  built  within  the  Rath  of  Aihach.  Limited  use  of  the  terra 
Cathair;  the  same  term  not  always  applied  to  the  same  kind  of  building. 
Tale  of  the  dispute  about  the  "  champion's  share" ;  Smith's  notice  of  Sliabk 
Mis  and  Cathair  Conroi;  story  of  the  dispute  about  the  "champion's 
share"  (continued).  The  *■  guard  room"  or  "  watching  seat".  The  position 
of  Cathair  Conroi  not  exactly  ascertained.  Story  of  "  the  slaughter  of 
Cathair  Conroi'\  Reference  to  Cathair  Conroi  in  the  tale  of  "  the  Battle  of 
Veutry  Harbour".  Modern  hypothesis  of  the  inferiority  of  the  Milesians. 
Stone-building  in  ancient  Erinn  not  exclusively  pre-Milesian.  The  Aitheach 
Tuath  OT  Atiicolli.  The  Firbolgs  still  powerful  in  the  sixth  century.  Town- 
land  names  derived  from  cathairs.  Mo  evidence  that  the  Milesians  were  a 
ruder  race  than  their  predecessors  in  Erinn. 

bSings-  ^  SHALL  conclude  tliG  present  division  of  my  subject — that  of 
the  buildings  and  domestic  furniture  of  the  people  of  ancient 
Erinn — by  some  observations  upon  the  stone  erections  of  the 
primitive  periods  of  our  history,  and  particularly  upon  those 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  the  fortification  of  the  settlement 
of  a  tribe,  or  the  palace  or  court  of  a  king,  the  remains  of  some 
of  which  fortunately  still  exist  in  a  state  which  allows  us,  even 
at  the  present  day,  to  form  some  conjectures  as  to  the  original 
design  of  their  first  builders. 

Cathairs  &nA  The  subjcct  of  aucicut  Cyclopean  architecture — that  is,  that 
of  buildings  of  stone  constructed  without  mortar  or  application  of 
the  mason's  hummer — has  for  a  long  time  occupied  the  attention 
of  Irish  antiquaries,  particularly  those  edifices  which  are  known 
by  the  names  of  cathairs  and  clochans.  The  cathair  was  always 
a  stone  fort  or  wall  of  enclosure;  while  the  clochan^  as  it  is 
called,  is  a  small  hut,  generally  of  one  chamber,  built  of  un- 
cemented,  undressed  stones,  usually  circular,  in  the  form  of  a 
bee-hive,  but  sometimes  oval  or  lozenge-shaped,  and  in  a  few 
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instances  square  within  though  circular  without.  Both  cathah^s  lect.  xxn. 
and  clochans  are  found  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  on  the  south 
and  west  coasts  of  Ireland,  and  on  the  islands  of  these  coasts, 
but  particularly  in  the  district  lying  to  the  west  and  north  of 
the  town  of  Ventry  in  Kerry. 

The  first  antiquary  who  appears  to  have  paid  any  attention 
to  these  clochans  on  the  western  coast,  was  Roderick  O'Flaherty, 
the  author  of  the  Ogygia^  in  his  Chorographical  Description  of 
West  Connacht, — a  work  written  in  the  year  1684,  and  which 
was  edited  by  the  late  James  Hardiman  for  the  Irish  Archaeo- 
logical Society  in  1846.  O'Flaherty,  in  describing  the  Arann 
Islands,  on  the  coast  of  Clare,  in  the  Bay  of  Galway,  speaks  as 
follows : — 

"  The  soil  is  almost  paved  over  with  stones,  soe  as,  in  some 
places,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  large  stones  with  wide  open- 
ings between  them,  where  cattle  break  their  legs.  Scarce  any 
other  stones  there  but  limestones,  and  marble  fit  for  tomb-stones, 
chymney  mantel-trees,  and  high  crosses.  Among  those  stones 
is  very  sweet  pasture,  so  that  beefe,  veal,  mutton,  are  better  and 
earlier  in  season  here  than  elsewhere ;  and  late  there  is  plenty 
of  cheese  and  tillage-mucking,  and  corn  is  the  same  with  the 
sea-side  tract.  In  some  places  the  plow  goes.  On  the  shore 
grows  samphire  in  plenty,  ringroot  or  sea-holy,  and  sea-cabbage. 
Here  are  Cornish  choughs,  with  red  legs  and  bills.  Here  are 
ayries  of  hawkes,  and  birds  which  never  fly  but  over  the  sea ; 
and,  therefore,  are  used  to  be  eaten  on  fasting- d ays ;  to  catch 
which  people  goe  down  with  ropes  tyed  about  them  into  the 
caves  of  cliffs  by  night,  and  with  a  candle-light  kill  abundance 
of  them.  Here  are  severall  wells  and  pooles,  yet  in  extraordi- 
nary dry  weather,  people  must  turn  their  cattell  out  of  the 
islands,  and  the  corn  failes.  They  have  no  fuell  but  cow-dung 
dryed  with  the  sun,  unless  they  bring  turf  in  from  the  western 
continent.  They  have  cloghans^  a  kind  of  building  of  stones  o'Fiaherty's 
laid  one  upon  another,  which  are  brought  to  a  roof  without  any  c/oS^fof^^ 
manner  of  moitar  to  cement  them,  some  of  which  cabins  wiin"^^""' 
hold  forty  men  on  their  floor;  so  ancient  that  no  body  knows 
how  long  agoe  any  of  them  was  made.  Scarcity  of  wood,  and 
store  of  fit  stones,  without  peradventure  found  out  the  first  in- 
vention".^^^^ 

Of  the  clochans  mentioned  above  by  O'Flaherty,  several  re-  clochans  stm 
main  still  on  the  Great  or  Western  Island  of  Arann ;  some  of  the  islands 
them  in  ruins,  and  others  still  in  a  state  of  good  preservation. 
Of  these  latter,  four  or  five  are  to  be  seen  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  beautiful  little  ruined  church  called  Tempall  an 
(31^  Page  68. 
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LKCT.  XXII.  Cheailirair  Aluinn,  or  tlie  "  Church  of  the  Four  Beautiful  Per- 
sons". These  "  four  beautiful  persons",  according  to  the  bishop 
Malachias  O'Cadhla,  or  Kiely  (who  so  informed  Father  John 
Colgan,  about  the  year  1 645),  were  Saint  Fursa^  Saint  Brendan 
of  Birr,  Saint  Concilia  and  Saint  Bearchan.  One  of  these  clochans 
is  in  almost  perfect  preservation;  it  is  built  of  dry  stones,  and 
measures  about  twenty  feet  in  length,  about  nine  in  breadth,  and 
nine  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  arch.  It  stands  north  and  south, 
and  had  three  doors,  one  at  each  side,  nearly  in  the  middle,  and 
one  in  the  east  end,  and  it  has  a  square  aperture  in  the  top  near 
the  south  end,  made,  probably,  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  chim- 
ney. There  is  a  square  apartment,  now  in  ruins,  projecting  from 
the  south  jamb  side  of  the  door  on  the  western  side  of  this  clochan, 
with  an  entrance  immediately  at  the  same  jamb,  on  the  outside 
of  the  main  building;  but  there  is  no  communication  with  this 
apartment  from  within.  The  work  of  the  whole  is  of  the  rudest 
and  simplest  character ;  and  most  probably  when  it  was  inhabited 
it  must  have  been  covered  with  sods,  or  the  interstices  at  least 
stuiFed  with  moss  or  mud  to  keep  out  the  wind.  This  edifice 
was  occupied  by  a  poor  school-master  within  the  memory  of  some 
people  still  living  on  the  island ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
undergone  any  change  whatever  from  its  original  condition, 
during  this  or  any  other  occupancy.  There  are  three  or  four 
other  clochans  a  little  to  the  west  of  this,  but  they  are  now  re- 
duced to  heaps  of  ruin ;  still  one  or  two  of  them  appear  to  have 
been  circular,  and  one  of  them  has  the  remains  of  a  little  porch 
which  stood  against,  and  appears  even  to  have  entered  into,  the 
main  wall,  immediately  adjoining  the  north  jamb  of  the  door  in 
the  east  side.  There  may  be  many  more  in  this  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, but  to  one  so  much  burdened  with  lameness  as  I  am, 
it  would  have  been  a  work  of  no  ordinary  trouble  to  move  among 
the  rugged  rocks  and  constantly  recurring  dry  stone  walls  with 
which  the  place  is  beset;  and  I  did  not  venture  to  attempt  this 
on  the  occasion  of  my  late  visit  to  the  island. 

There  is  another  clochan,  one  at  least,  in  more  perfect  preser- 
vation, situated  between  Murvey  Strand  and  the  Seven  Churches 
of  Saint  Brecan,  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  road ;  but  I  was  not 
able  to  visit  it.    There  is  another  also,  in  ruins,  near  Tempall 
BeneUj  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island ;  and  there  are  some  two  or 
three,  in  ruins,  within  the  great  stone  fortress     Dun  Concraidh^ 
on  the  middle  island. 
aochans  on      Bcsidcs  tlicsc  clocJians  on  the  Arann  Islands,  there  are  four 
islands  of  the  morc  sucli  cdificGs  of  bec-hivc  form,  in  ruins,  on  the  island  of 
w. coast.     Inis-Gluaire  on  the  Connacht  coast,  together  w4th  three  small 
churches.    There  are  others  of  them  again  on  Ard-Oilean^  or 
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High  Island,  wliere  Saint  Fechiii  founded  a  church  in  the  sixth  i  t^cT.  xxii. 
century.  The  island  of  Inis-Erca  too,  near  Inis-Bo-finne  (now 
Boffin,  off  the  coast  of  Gal  way),  contains  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
church,  called  Saint  Leo's  church,  and  near  it  is  a  cross  called 
Leos  Flag.  On  the  south  shore  of  this  island  there  is  a  cave 
called  Uaimh  Leo,  where  the  saint  is  said  to  have  passed  much 
of  his  time  in  prayer  and  meditation.  There  is  here  also  a  ruin 
called  Clochan  Leo,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  dwelt.  Coming 
back  again  southward,  we  find  a  clochan  of  the  bee-hive  shape 
on  the  Bishop  s  Island,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  mouth  of  the 
bay  of  Kilkee  on  the  Clare  coast.  I  know  this  island  well  from 
my  earliest  boyhood,  and  have  seen  the  clochan  from  the  main- 
land, from  which  the  island  is  distant  but  a  short  space ;  but  I 
have  never  been  on  the  island,  and  can  only  speak  of  the  pre- 
cise form  of  the  "bishop's  house",  as  it  is  popularly  called,  on  the 
authority  of  the  fishermen,  who  are  almost  the  only  persons  able 
to  cUmb  the  steep  precipitous  cliffs  which  wall  it  in.  I  may  here 
mention  that  the  name  clochan  for  tliis,  or  indeed  for  any  other 
kind  of  habitation,  is  not  known  in  any  part  of  the  county  of 
Clare  that  I  am  aware  of. 

I  have  been  induced  to  go  thus  minutely  into  an  account  of  ^^^^^^ 
these  curious  old  edifices,  on  account  of  some  statements  made  account  of 
by  Mr.  George  V.  Du  Noyer  in  a  paper  read  by  him  before  l^ldinssm^ 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  ^^"y- 
its  meeting  in  Dublin  in  1857.^^^^     The  preface  to  Mr.  Du 
Noyer's  paper  is  so  short  that  it  will  occupy  less  time  and 
space  to  give  it  as  it  stands  than  if  I  were  to  make  any  ana- 
lysis of  it. 

"  The  earhest  vestiges",  says  Mr.  Du  Noyer,  *'  which  are  still 
in  existence,  of  any  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  con- 
sist generally  of  a  simple  circular  mound  of  earth,  surrounded 
by  one  or  more  fosses  and  earthen  ramparts ;  but  they  are  for  the 
most  part  so  defaced  by  time,  that  archaeologists  have  passed 
them  by  as  imdeserving  of  attention.  When,  however,  we  find 
stone  buildings  of  an  equally  remote  period  occurring  in  groups, 
surrounded  by  a  massive  circular  wall,  as  if  intended  for  warlike 
dSences,  and  in  detached  houses  comprising  one,  two,  or  three 
apartments,  more  or  less  circular  in  plan,  and  all  evincing  con- 
siderable skill  and  ingenuity  in  their  designs,  the  investigation 
of  them  is  attended  with  no  Httle  interest;  for  it  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  social  condition  of  a  race  who  occupied  Ireland 
at  a  period  so  remote,  that  scarcely  a  trace  of  their  arts  has  been 

(321  n  Qj^  f/^Q  remains  of  ancient  Stone-built  Fortresses  and  Habitations  occur- 
ring to  the  West  of  Dingle,  county  of  Kerrxf\  and  jmblished  in  the  fifty-seventh 
number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Archaeological  Institute. 
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LECT.  xxii^  preserved  to  us,  and  even  their  specific  name  as  a  people  has 
Bir.  Du      not  been  rescued  from  oblivion. 

account  of  It  was  my  good  fortune",  he  continues,  "  in  the  summer  of 

bund?ng?ir  1856,  while  engaged  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland  in  the 
Kerry.  Dingle  promontory,  to  meet  with  an  extensive  group  of  such 
buildings.  They  are  known  as  Cahers  and  Cloghauns,^^*^  and 
had  till  then  escaped  the  notice  both  of  tourists  and  antiquaries. 
These  buildings,  amounting  probably  to  seventy  or  eighty  in 
number,  are  in  the  parishes  of  Ventry,-Ballinvogher,  and  Dun- 
quin,  and  occupy,  in  groups  as  well  as  singly,  the  narrow  and 
gently  sloping  plateau  which  extends  along  the  southern  base 
of  Mount  Eagle,  from  Dunbeg  fort  or  Caher  on  the  east  to  the 
village  of  Coumeenole  on  the  west,  a  distance  of  three  miles. 
An  ancient  bridle-path,  still  in  use,  winds  along  the  slope  of  the 
hill  near  the  northern  limit,  and  was  near  the  original  road  which 
led  to  them.  They  occur  principally  in  the  townland  of  Fahan : 
hence  the  collection  of  buildings  which  I  am  about  to  describe, 
may  with  propriety  be  called  the  ancient  Irish  city  of  Fahan. 
Proceeding  west  from  the  coast-guard  station  at  Ventry,  along 
the  bridle-road  just  alluded  to,  at  a  short  distance  south-east  of 
Fahan  village,  we  arrive  at  a  group  of  small  Cloghauns,  or  bee- 
hive shaped  huts,  which  appear  to  have  served  as  an  outpost, 
to  guard  the  place  on  that  side  from  any  hostile  surprise ;  and 
close  to  them,  nearer  to  the  sea,  are  two  groups  of  standing  stones 
called  gallauns,  which  mark  the  eastern  limit  of  the  city. 

"  The  Caher  or  fort  of  Dunbeg  [little  fort],  which  protected 
the  city  of  Fahan  on  the  east,  is  the  first  of  these  structures  which 
requires  a  detailed  description.  By  reference  to  the  map  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  lies  due  south  of  the  present  village  of  Fahan  on 
the  sea  coast.  This  remarkable  fort  has  been  formed  by  sepa- 
rating the  extreme  point  of  an  angular  headland  from  the  main 
shore  by  a  massive  stone- wall,  constructed  without  cement,  from 
15  to  25  feet  in  thickness,  and  extending  200  feet  in  length 
from  cliff  to  cliff.  This  wall  is  pierced  near  its  middle  by  a 
passage,  which  is  flagged  overhead,  the  doorway  to  which  is  at 
present  3  feet  6  inches  high,  2  feet  wide  at  top,  and  3  feet  at 
Its  present  base,  having  a  lintel  of  7  feet  in  length ;  as  the  pas- 
sage recedes  from  the  doorway  it  widens  to  8  feet,  and  be- 
comes arched  overhead ;  to  the  right  hand,  and  constructed  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wall,  is  a  rectangular  room — perhaps  a 
guard- room — measuring  about  10  feet  by  6  feet,  and  communi- 

(-9)  "  Caher  signifies  a  circular  wall  of  dry  masonry,  as  well  as  a  fort  or  stone 
house  of  large  size.     Cloghaun,  as  here  used  means,  a  hut  or  house  formed  of 
dry  masonry,  with  the  room  or  rooms  dome-shaped,  having  each  stone  over 
lapping  the  other,  and  terminating  in  a  single  stone". 
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eating  with  tHe  passage  by  means  of  a  low  square  opening,  lbct.  xxir. 
opposite  to  which,  in  the  passage,  is  a  broad  bench-like  seat ;  a 
second  guard-room,  similar  to  the  one  just  described,  has  been 
constructed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
main  entrance,  but  unconnected  with  it,  the  access  to  this  being 
from  the  area  of  the  fort  through  a  low  square  opening"/^^ 

Further  on  Mr.  Du  Noyer  gives  us  a  little  of  that  kind  ofM^-i^a 
speculative  ethnology  which  now  too  commonly  passes  for  ethifoi»(?icai 
science,  and  which  many  writers,  too  superficial  to  follow  out  sonJl^"* 
the  true  and  only  method  by  which  archaeology,  like  all  other 
sciences,  can  progress,  namely,  patient  research  and  careful  in- 
duction from  facts,  usually  indulge  in  to  the  great  injury  of  true 
knowledge.  As  I  shall  have  to  notice  these  speculations  of  Mr. 
Du  Noyer,  I  cannot  avoid  adding  the  following  extract  from  his 
paper:  "  The  smallness  of  the  sleeping-chambers  and  of  the  en- 
trances leading  into  them  is  very  remarkable;  indeed  this  addi- 
tion to  the  Cloghaun  is  a  singular  feature  in  the  habits  of  the 
people  who  used  them.  Taking  both  into  account,  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  attainment  of  warmth  by  animal  heat  was  the  chief 
object  they  had  in  view  in  their  construction;  if  so,  it  at  once 
lowers  them  to  the  scale  of  the  Esquimaux,  whose  circular  In- 
gloe,  or  stone  huts,  closely  resemble  the  smaller  and  more  insig- 
nificant of  our  Cloghauns ;  indeed  the  resemblance  may  go  even 
yet  further,  for  it  is  likely  that  in  many  instances  there  were 
long  covered  stone  passages,  conducting  to  the  door  of  the  Clogh- 
aun, similar  in  design  to  the  long,  low,  and  straight  stone  pas- 
sages, covered  with  sods,  which  lead  into  the  winter  Ingloe. 
When  we  consider  what  an  important  addition  to  our  comfort 
is  a  chamber  set  apart  for  sleeping  in,  no  matter  how  small  it 
may  be,  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  so  few  of  the  Cloghauns  have 
this  important  addition  to  them;  it  is  sufficient,  however,  to 
know  that  such  was  sometimes  required,  and  we  may  regard  this 
fact  as  evincing  some  degree  of  refinement  in  a  people  whose 
habits  must  have  been  rude  and  simple". 

These  conclusions  of  Mr.  Du  Noyer's  amount  simply  to  this :  summaiy  of 
that  some  of  the  ancient  Irish  people  built  beehive-shaped  houses 
of  stone,  without  cement,  sometimes  of  small,  and  sometimes  of 
comparatively  large  dimensions,  for  at  this  day  sixty  men  might 
stand  together  on  the  floor  of  some  of  them ;  that  some  of  these 
round  houses  were  divided  into  two  or  three  apartments ;  that 
some  of  the  apartments  were  pretty  large,  and  some  small ;  and 
that  in  some  of  the  buildings  there  was  no  second  apartment  at 
all.  The  additional  apartments  in  the  former  class  of  buildings 
were  believed  by  Mr.  Du  Noyer  to  be  sleeping-rooms ;  and  taking 

(3*)  See  Introduction,  Figs.  56, 57,  and  58. 
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the  smallest  of  them  for  his  rule,  he  delicately  concludes  that  the 
sleeping  parties  were  composed  of  savages  of  both  sexes,  hud- 
dled together  promiscuously  for  the  purposes  of  animal  warmth ; 
and  then,  arguing  from  this  assumed  fact,  he  at  once  leaps  to  the 
conclusion  that  such  a  people  must  have  been  lower  even  than 
the  poor  Esquimaux  of  North  America  in  the  scale  of  human 
civilization.  Then  again,  this  estimate  of  the  people  being  taken 
for  granted,  he  deems  it  conclusive  as  to  the  remote  antiquity 
of  these  dwellings,  and  of  the  people  who  built  them ;  and  he 
unhesitatingly  assures  us  accordingly,  that  neither  the  buildings 
nor  the  builders  have  any  place  in  our  oldest  traditions  or  his- 
torical documents. 

It  is  sufficient  to  summarize,  as  I  have  just  done,  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  Mr.  Du  Noyer  has  arrived,  to  show  how  illogical 
and  gratuitous  they  are.  It  would  surely  be  a  waste  of  time, 
and  not  very  complimentary  to  the  reader's  intelHgence,  to  dis- 
prove them.  Indeed  I  would  not  have  noticed  them  at  all,  only 
that  the  passage  affords  an  admirable  example  of  the  modern 
ethnological  theories  put  forward  with  such  parade  by  popular 
writers.  Apart  from  these  absurd  ethnological  comparisons,  Mr. 
Du  Noyer's  paper  is  a  valuable  and  important  contribution  to 
Irish  topographical  archaeology,  illustrated  as  it  is  by  admirable 
drawings. 

In  all  the  civilized  countries  in  the  world  there  have  been, 
and  must  continue  to  be,  two  extremes  of  society,  one  high  and 
one  low ;  and  to  judge  of  the  high  by  the  low  is  what  no  man 
of  intelhgence  would  think  of  And  so,  in  the  case  of  the  edi- 
fices at  Glennfahan,  if  we  find  the  house  of  one  apartment,  we 
also  find,  alongside  of  it,  perhaps,  the  strong  cathair  enclosing 
within  it  two,  three,  four,  or  more,  small  and  large  houses ;  but 
we  are  not  to  infer  from  this  fact  that  these  enclosed  houses  were 
inhabited  by  different  families ;  for  we  have  distinct  statements 
in  our  ancient  records  that  different  members  of  the  same  family 
had  distinct  houses,  and  not  apartments  within  the  same  rath, 
dun,  lis,  or  cathair;  that  the  lord  or  master  had  a  sleeping- 
house,  his  wife  a  sleeping-house,  his  sons  and  daughters,  if  he 
had  such,  separate  sleeping-houses,  and  so  on,  besides  places  of 
reception  for  strangers  and  visitors. 

I  shall  presently  refer  to  the  buildings  described  by  Mr.  Du 
Noyer,  but  before  doing  so  I  must  correct  a  mistake  which  he 
has  made  regarding  the  first  discovery  of  the  stone  buildings  of 
the  Dingle  promontory.  The  mistake  occurs  in  the  following 
note  which  he  has  appended  to  his  paper:  "In  reply  to  some 
remarks  which  have  reached  mc  relative  to  the  bee-hive  houses 
of  the  county  of  Kerry  and  other  districts,  especially  in  the  west 
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of  Ireland,  I  feel  called  upon  to  state  distinctly  that,  until  I  lect  xxn. 
examined  and  sketched  the  Fahan  buildings,  in  the  summer  of 
1856,  they  had  lain  unknown  to,  or  at  least  undescribcd  by,  any 
tourist  or  antiquary;  even  that  acute  observer  and  recorder  of 
so  many  of  the  pre-historic  relics  of  the  Dingle  promontory,  the 
late  lamented  Mr.  Hitchcock,  passed  them  by  without  exami- 
nation". 

Now,  in  justice  to  the  late  lamented  Richard  Hitchcock,  it  must  npt  admis- 
be  said  that  Mr.  Du  Noyer  does  not  here  deal  quite  fairly  with  ' 
him.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Hitchcock  did  not  write,  or  at  least  did 
not  publish,  any  description  of  the  Clochans  at  Ventry ;  but  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  pass  them  by  with- 
out examination.  Mr.  Hitchcock's  antiquarian  researches  were 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  confined  to  the  discovery  and  sketching 
of  stones  with  ogham  inscriptions,  and  these  he  did  discover,  and 
preserve  in  sketches,  with  wonderful  industry  and  accuracy.  His 
too  inadequate  means,  and  the  impossibility  of  his  absenting  him- 
self long  from  his  official  duties  in  Dublin,  could  not,  of  course, 
permit  him  such  opportunities  and  so  much  time  for  collateral 
examinations,  as  Mr.  Du  Noyer  enjoyed  in  the  fulfilment  of  his 
professional  duties  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland ;  but  that 
Mr.  Hitchcock  saw,  and,  I  believe,  examined  them,  is  beyond 
dispute.  For,  in  a  manuscript  book  of  "  notes  on  oghams''^  in 
Mr.  Hitchcock's  handwriting,  deposited  with  his  other  books 
after  his  death  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  by  his  widow,  we 
find  at  page  103,  where  he  is  describing  the  ogham  on  the 
Dunmore  stone  in  the  townland  of  Coumeenvole,  the  following 
words : — "  The  locality  of  this  ogham  inscription  appears  on 
sheet  52  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  county  [of  Kerry], 
where  the  stone  is  named  '  monumental  pillar'.  Cloghauns  are 
very  numerous  to  the  south-east,  and  there  are  also  a  few  calu-  Ancient 
ragh  burial  grounds.  The  townlunds  of  Coumeenole,  South  g?oind 
Glanfahan  and  Fahan,  at  the  sea-side,  are  actually  filled  with 
cloghauns'\ 

This  note  was  written  in  the  year  1850,  and  I  think  it  shows 
clearly  enough  that  Mr.  Hitchcock  not  only  discovered  the 
"  cloghauns"  at  Ventry,  but  discovered  among,  or  about  them, 
what  appears  to  have  escaped  Mr.  Du  Noyer's  notice,  at  least 
some  few  ceallurachs,  that  is,  sites  of  ancient  churches  and  burial 
grounds.  And  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  all  these  beehive  The  buii- 
houses  described  by  Mr.  Du  Noyer  were  in  fact  but  the  cells  of  descdbed 
Christian  hermits,  like  all  the  other  buildings  of  the  same  class  ^^f^^^^l 
known  along  the  western  coast  of  Ireland.  It  is  quite  clear,  how-  Pj^j^'j^J^J^'y^ 
ever,  that  the  Glenfahan  "  city",  so  called,  has  not  yet  received  * 
a  thorough  antiquarian  examination ;  and  until  it  shall  have  been 


noticed  in 
the  same 
district. 
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T.ECT.  XXII.  properly  investigated,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  expres- 
sing any  positive  opinion  upon  this  conjecture. 
cilher8"\ven^  Noycr  has  recovered  but  two  names  of  "  cahers"  among 

by  Mr.  Du^"  thc  group  at  Vcutry,  and  both  these  names,  in  the  form  in  which 
ancient.  hc  puts  them,  are  grammatically  inaccurate:  one  is  cahernamac- 
iirech^  which  he  translates  "the  stone  fort  of  the  wolves";  and 
the  other,  caher-fada- an-dorais,  or  the  "long  foit  of  the  doors". 
These  are  certainly  names  either  entirely  modern,  or  else  inac- 
curately  taken  down.  I  cannot,  however,  examine  them  further 
at  present,  and  shall  therefore  return  to  the  immediate  subject 
of  this  lecture. 

The  fort  of       Jn  the  first  place,  there  is  nothincr  extraordinary  or  peculiar. 

Dun  bo-gnot  ,  •        ^  »  ^         ^-^  • 

peculiar  nor  anything  necessarily  implying  a  very  remote  antiquity,  in 
the  "  caher"  or  Fort  of  JJun-heg  (a  word  which  signifies  the 
little  dun  or  fort),  on  which  Mr.  Du  Noyer  expatiates  so  warmly, 
and  which  evidently  received  its  name  of  Dun-beg  to  distinguish 
it  from  Dun-mor  (or  the  great  fort),  also  described  by  Mr.  Du 
Noyer.  The  latter  was  constructed  in  a  manner  exactly  like  it, 
by  drawing  a  thick  wall  or  mound  of  earth,  lined  with  stones  on 
the  inside,  across  the  narrow  neck  of  another  point  of  land  which 
projects  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  about  three  miles  or  so  due-west 
from  the  Dun-beg,  a  point  which  forms,  I  may  observe,  the  most 
western  point  of  land  in  Europe. 
Nove?sview  Noyer  believes  that  the  Dun-beg  fort  in  the  east  was 

of  the  use  of  intended  as  a  protection  to  the  supposed  "  city"  of  Fahan,  which 
not"correct '      thinks  lay  scattered  over  a  distance  of  three  miles  west  from 
it ;  but  he  gives  no  place  in  the  protective  idea  to  the  Dun-mor 
fort  which  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  although  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  idea  which  suggested  the  erection  of  the  one  must 
have  suggested  the  erection  of  the  other ;  and  if  the  idea  of  both 
was  the  protection  of  the  presumed  "  city",  there  was  a  very 
lamentable  defect  in  the  design,  for,  whilst  one  or  both  ends  of 
the  "  city"  may  have  had  the  benefit  of  protection  from  one  or 
both  of  the  forts,  the  whole  sea  and  land  lines  in  front  and  rear 
of  the  "  city"  were  left  without  any  protection  whatever.  It 
cannot,  of  course,  be  supposed  that  a  stronghold  erected  on  a 
point  of  land  projecting  considerably  into  the  sea  beyond  the 
front  line,  and  at  one  end  of  the  presumed  "  city",  could  have 
formed  any  possible  protection  to  it,  while  its  front  and  rear  were 
quite  exposed  by  water  and  land;  and  the  same  objection  holds 
good  as  regards  the  Great  Fort  at  the  other  end. 
this  and  the     Thcsc  forts  ill  fact  wcrc  not  intended  for  the  immediate  pro- 
did^no^form  tcctiou  of  anything  but  what  happened  to  be  permanently  (or  at 
of  fortiflta-"^  all  events  occasionally,  in  time  of  danger)  kept  or  placed  within 
tioiis;        their  walls.    If  the  lort  of  Dun-beg  hud  been  multiplied  into  a 
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line  of  forts  or  "  cahers",  or  continued  into  such  a  wall  as  formed  ^^^^^ 
itself,  but  carried  on  northwards  from  it  to  the  harbour  of  Smer- 
wick,  that  is,  across  the  entire  neck  of  the  head-land,  then  indeed 
would  there  have  been  a  protection  for  the  inhabitants  of  Fahan, 
as  well  as  for  all  the  others  within  this  line.  Again,  there  is  not  p"^,j^J[|j"'J.* 
anything  in  the  character  of  these  particular  cathairs  and  cloch- 
ans  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  they  belong  to  an  age  of  an 
antiquity  beyond  our  historic  period.  And  it  can  be  shown  from 
the  most  ancient  historical  authorities  which  we  possess,  that  the 
two  kinds  of  building  to  be  found  at  Glenn  Fahan,  namely,  the 
stone  forts  now  called  "cahers",  and  the  bee-hive  stone  houses 
found  within  them,  now  called  clochans,  have  their  types  in  one 
of  the  most  ancient  buildings — indeed  the  most  ancient  now 
identified — in  Ireland,  namely  that  of  Aileach  in  the  county  of 
Donegal,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken. 

This  ancient  HafJi  ofAileach,  as  you  may  remember,  was  ori-  a  ciochnn^ 
ginally  built  by  orders  of  the  Daglida  Mor — the  great  king  of  the  Rain  o" 
the  Tiiaiha  De  Dananns — around  the  sepulchre  of  his  son,  four- 
teen  hundred  years  it  is  supposed  before  the  Christian  era.  We 
are  told  that  the  work  was  performed  by  his  two  caisleors,  or 
stone-castle  builders,  namely  Garhlian  and  Imcheall.  Garhhan 
is  recorded  to  have  shaped  and  chipped  the  stones,  while  Imcheall 
set  them  all  round  the  house,  until  the  laborious  work  was  fin- 
ished, and  until  the  top  of  the  house  called  that  of  the  "  groan- 
ing hostages"  was  closed  by  a  single  stone.  This  house  was  one 
of  those  within  the  circle  of  the  great  rath^  which  contained,  of 
course,  all  the  various  houses  or  buildings  requisite  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  king  even  of  a  very  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  subjects;  the  whole  ending  with  that  very  necessary  ap- 
endage  to  a  king's  palace  in  those  days,  a  house  or  prison  for 
ostages  and  pledges.  As  this  house  is  described  as  having  been 
closed  at  the  top  with  one  stone,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
shape  of  it, —  a  shape  which  was  probably  common  to  it  with  all 
the  others. 

And  here,  as  to  the  name  of  cathair:  it  is  remarkable  that  in  L^^t^eduse 
the  old  poem  already  quoted,  as  well  as  in  several  other  pieces  in  caihair. 
prose  and  verse  which  refer  to  this  ancient  structure  ("  the  senior 
or  parent  of  all  the  edifices  of  Erinn'\  as  the  poem  calls  it) — 
this  stone  building  never  goes  by  the  name  of  cathair.  The  old 
poem  calls  it  alternately  rath,  and  dun,  and  even  caislen,  or 
castle,  but  never  cathair;  nor  do  we  find  any  other  edifice  of  the 
early  Firholgs,  Tuatha  Danann,  or  Milesians,  called  a  cathair, 
except  in  one  instance  alone,  where  it  is  stated  in  an  ancient  poem 
that  Tara  was  called  Cathair  Crojin  in  the  time  of  the  Tuatha 
DS  Danann.    And  this  fact  holds  good  even  to  a  comparatively 
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LECT.  xxii.  late  period  as  regards  the  Firholgs.  On  their  return  to  Erinn 
— after  an  absence  of  several  hundred  years,  after  the  battle  of 
Magh  Tuireadh  (under  the  designation  of  the  Clann  Umoir)^  the 
people  of  this  race  received  liberty  from  Ailill  and  Medhh^  the 
king  and  queen  of  Connacht,  to  settle  in  the  western  half  and 
on  the  sea-board  of  the  present  counties  of  Galway  and  Clare, 
as  well  as  in  the  Arann  Islands.  And  here,  where  they  raised 
for  themselves,  as  on  the  Arann  Islands,  those  enormous  fortresses 
of  stone,  some  of  which  remain  in  wonderful  preservation  to  this 
day,  these  fortresses  were  never  called  caihairs;  and  those  on  the 
Arann  Islands  are  still,  as  well  as  in  all  ancient  times,  called  duns, 
and  named  after  their  respective  btiilders  or  owners,  as  Dun- 
u^nghms  and  Dun-Ochailly  on  the  great  island,  and  Dun-Chon- 
chraid/i,  on  the  middle  island.  There  is  also,  indeed,  on  the 
great  island,  another  most  ancient  fortress,  bearing  the  name  of 
no  particular  person,  but  called  simply  Duhh-Chatliair,^^^^  or  the 
"  Black  Cathair\  These  are  all  built  of  stone,  and  I  imagine 
simply  because  no  other  material  could  be  procured  on  those 
rocky  islands. 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  are  no  clochans,  or  bee-hive  houses, 
remaining  around  any  of  these  great  forts,  whilst  they  are  found 
with  the  Christian  churches ;  save  that  there  are  some  traces  of 
the  ruins  of  such  edifices  within  the  area  oi  Dun-Conchraidh  on 
the  middle  island ;  though  whether  they  were  of  the  same  date 
as  the  fortress  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  period  to  which  the  erection 
of  these  edifices  is  referred  by  all  our  old  writings,  is  the  century 
Tiie  same  immediately  preceding  the  Incarnation.  And  to  show  that  in 
always"*  thosc  ancicnt  times  this  people  were  not  wedded  to  any  parti- 
the  sam?  cular  dcscriptivc  names  for  their  residences we  find  from  the 
buiilirng  same  authorities,  that  others  of  the  Clann  Umoir  gave  other 
'  ^*  names  to  their  residences,  as  in  the  case  o£  -Daolach,  who,  with 
Endach,  his  brother,  settled  on  the  river  Davil  (on  the  coast 
of  Burren,  in  the  county  of  Clare),  whose  dwelling  was  called 
Teach  Eandaich,  literally  EandacJis  House ;  and  this  house  was 
most  undoubtedly  built  of  stone,  since  other  materials  are  as 
scarce  in  the  district  as  in  Arann;  and  as  it  was  intended 
for  a  fortress  as  well  as  a  residence,  it  must  have  been  of  large 
dimensions,  and  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  of  the  bee-hive 

(35)  This  Dubh  Chathair  would  seem  to  be  a  commou  modern  name,  like  Mr. 
I)u  Noyer's  "  Fort  of  the  doors",  etc.  This  fortress  is  not  apparently  coeval 
with  the  others  on  the  islands:  why  has  it  no  name?  The  name  could  not 
have  been  lost,  any  more  than  the  others. 

Just  as  at  the  present  day  large  mansions,  some  of  them  castellated,  are 
called  "  halls",  "  houses  ',  *'  courts",  '*  manors",  etc.  Cathair  is  like  the  French 
chateau  (a  castle  or  grand  residence). 
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shape.  This  house  is  not  now  known,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  lfct.  xxrr. 
though  the  locahty  still  bears  the  ancient  name  of  Daolach. 

While,  however,  we  have  no  account  of  stone-built  cities, 
towns,  or  even  villages,  in  ancient  Erinn,  it  is  yet  certain  that 
wherever  the  provincial  king,  or  the  chief  and  leader  of  a  terri- 
tory, as  well  as  the  head  of  a  tribe,  had  his  residence,  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  town  or  village,  as  the  case  might  be ;  and  that 
the  houses  were  built  of  such  materials  as  were  most  convenient 
and  compatible  with  the  position  and  resources  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. And  we  may,  I  think,  also  reasonably  suppose,  if  we  do 
not  actually  beheve  it,  that  wherever  the  requirements  of  posi- 
tion, or  the  peculiar  taste  of  an  individual  chief  or  tribe,  made 
stone  the  material  of  the  "  head-house"  of  the  territory,  there 
the  houses  of  the  next  in  importance  at  least,  if  not  all  the  houses 
of  the  tribe  which  must  have  surrounded  it,  were  built,  if  pos- 
sible, of  the  same  material. 

As  an  instance  of  the  character  and  condition  of  the  dun, 
raihf  or  catltair,  in  very  ancient  times,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
give  you  here  a  short  extract  from  an  ancient  tract  preserved  in 
Leahliar  na  h-  Uidhre,  a  manuscript  of  about  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, preserved  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  so  often  quoted 
in  the  course  of  these  lectures.  The  story  from  which  I  am 
about  to  quote  is  one  which  grew  out  of  that  Bricrind's  Feast, 
already  described. 

Cuchulainn,  Conall  Cearnach,  and  Laeghaire  Buadhach  were  Taie  of  the 
the  great  leading  champions  of  Ulster  at  the  period  of,  as  well  about^the 
as  a  short  time  previous  to,  the  Incarnation.  Between  these  shil-e'^^''^" 
three  knights  of  the  Royal  Branch  of  Ulster  there  had  been  for 
a  long  time  a  dispute  as  to  which  of  them  was  best  entitled  to 
what  was  called  the  curadh-mir,  or  "  champion's  share"  at  table 
at  all  the  great  feasts  and  solemnities  of  the  province.  After 
having  submitted  their  case  together  with  their  respective  claims, 
to  several  parties  for  arbitration,  but  without  success,  they  were 
at  last  advised  to  repair  to  the  cathair,  or  mansion  of  Curoi 
Mac  Ddire,  king  of  West  Munster.  And  this  cathair  was 
situated  on  a  shoulder  of  a  high  mountain  which  is  said  to  be 
called  even  to  this  day  Cathair  Conroi,  and  which  is  a  part  of 
Sliahh  Mis,  situated  on  the  peninsula  which  separates  the  bay 
of  Tralee  on  the  north  from  the  bay  of  Dingle  or  Castlemaine 
on  the  south,  in  the  county  of  Kerry. 

As  to  this  mountain,  Smith  m  his  History  of  Kerry,  pubHshed  ^^'.J.'^'^j, 
in  the  year  175G,  and  at  page  156,  says:  "  On  the  top  of  this  suathMis, 
mountain  is  a  circle  of  massy  stones,  laid  one  on  the  other  in 
the  manner  of  a  Danish  intrenchment :  several  of  them  are  from 
eigth  to  ten  cubical  feet,  but  they  are  all  very  rude. 
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LF.CT.  xxn.  II  From  the  situation  of  the  place,  it  resembles  a  beacon  or 
place  of  guard  to  alarm  the  country ;  but  from  the  prodigious 
size  of  the  stones,  it  rather  seems  to  be  a  monument  of  some  great 
action  performed  near  this  place,  or  perhaps  a  sepulchral  trophy- 
raised  over  some  eminent  person. 

*'  This  piece  of  antiquity  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  conical 
mountain,  which  is  more  than  seven  hundred  yards  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  forms  a  kind  of  peninsula  between  two  very 
fine  bays.  The  country  people,  from  the  height  and  steepness  of 
it,  and  the  largeness  of  the  stones,  will  have  it  to  be  the  work  and 
labour  of  a  giant,  and  it  seems  indeed  wonderful  how  human 
strength,  unassisted  by  engines,  could  possibly  raise  stones  of 
such  a  prodigious  weight  to  the  summit  of  so  steep  and  high  a 
mountain". 

Dr.  Smith  adds  two  notes,  one  on  the  way  in  which  stones 
of  enormous  size  and  weight  were  carried,  in  comparatively  mo- 
dern times,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  for  purposes  and  to  situa- 
tions similar  to  the  present ;  and  in  the  other  note  he  gives  from 
Ketings  History  of  Ireland,  the  popular  but  ancient  story  of  the 
destruction  of  this  formidable  fortress. 
dfspTte^ But  to  return  to  our  story.   The  three  contending  champions 
about  the    of  Ulster  set  out  from  Emania,  and  in  due  time  arrived  at  Cathair 
share"',  con-  Conroi.     Curoi,  the  lord  of  the  fortress,  was  not  at  home  on  their 
ti  lued.       arrival,  being  absent  on  a  foreign  expedition,  so  that  the  visitors 
were  received  by  his  wife,  the  beautiful  Blaihnaid.    When  night 
came  the  lady  told  the  three  knights  that  when  her  husband  was 
leaving  home  he  acquainted  her  with  this  intended  visit,  and  re- 
quested that  they  should  keep  watch  over  his  palace  during  their 
sojourn, — each  in  turn  to  watch  a  night,  according  to  seniority. 
This  request  was  at  once  acceded  to ;  and  Laegliaire  Buadhach^ 
the  eldest  of  the  three,  undertook  the  watch  for  the  first  night. 

After  this  the  story  proceeds  in  an  exaggerated  strain  of  fable  ; 
but  even  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  extravagance  of  incident, 
it  contains  so  many  details  of  the  form  and  the  various  appur- 
tenances of  an  ancient  fortified  mansion,  that  I  believe  I  shall 
best  make  use  of  the  piece  by  translating  a  portion  of  it  with  all 
its  extravagance,  just  as  it  stands  in  the  original: — 

LaeghaireBuadhach  then  went  to  the  watching  the  first  night, 
because  he  was  the  senior  of  the  three  of  them.  He  was  in  the 
warder's  seat  after  that  until  the  end  of  the  night,  when  he  saw 
a  champion  away  from  him  as  far  as  his  eye  could  reach,  on  the 
sea  to  the  west,  coming  towards  him.  Huge,  and  ugly,  and  hate- 
ful appeared  this  champion  to  him,  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  his 
head  reached  the  sky  in  height,  and  he  could  plainly  see  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  ocean  between  his  legs.    The  phantom 
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came  towards  him,  witli  only  his  two  liandsful  of  oak  saplings,  lect.  xxii. 
and  each  bare  pole  of  them  was  sufficient  to  make  the  swingle-  story  of  the 
tree  of  a  plough,  and  no  pole  of  them  required  the  repetition  of  aS-the 
the  one  stroke  of  the  sword  by  which  it  was  cut  from  its  stem,  siiare'^c'oa-' 
He  threw  one  of  these  branches  at  Laeghaire,  but  Laeghaire  tinued. 
evaded  it.  He  repeated  this  twice  or  thrice,  but  none  oi'  them 
reached  Laeghaires  body  or  shield.  Laeghaire  cast  at  him  a 
spear,  but  it  did  not  reach  him.  He  stretched  his  arm  towards 
Laeghaire  then,  and  the  arm  was  so  long  that  it  reached  over  the 
three  ridges  that  were  between  them  at  the  casting,  and  he  then 
grasped  him  in  his  hand.  Though  large  and  though  portly  a 
man  was  Laeghaire,  he  fitted  in  the  one  hand  of  the  man  whom 
he  encountered,  with  as  much  ease  as  would  a  child  of  one  year 
old ;  and  he  pressed  him  between  his  two  palms,  in  the  same  way 
that  a  chessman  is  pressed  in  a  E^roove.  When  at  length  he  was 
half  dead  in  that  way,  he  threw  a  cast  of  him  over  the  calhair 
from  without,  so  that  he  fell  upon  the  bench  at  the  door  of  the 
royal  house  [within],  and  the  cathair  was  not  opened  for  that 
purpose  at  all.  The  other  two  champions  and  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  cathair  thought  it  was  by  a  leap  over  the  cathair 
that  he  came  from  without,  in  order  to  leave  the  watching  to  the 
other  men.  They  spent  that  day  together  till  the  evening,  when 
the  watch  hour  came,  when  Conall  Cearnach  went  out  to  the 
warder's  seat,  because  he  was  older  than  Cuchulainn;  but  he  met 
"with  exactly  the  same  adventure  which  L^aeghaire  met  with  on 
the  previous  night.  The  third  night  came,  and  Cuchulainn  took 
his  place  in  the  warder  s  seat.  This  was  precisely  the  night  upon 
which  the  three  green  men  of  Seiscenn  Uairheoil,  and  the  three 
BuageUtaigh  [or  itinerant  cow-keepers]  of  Bregia,  and  the  three 
sons  of  the  musical  Dornmar,  had  appointed  to  come  to  the 
cathair.  It  was,  too,  the  night  which  had  been  prophesied  that 
the  monster  which  inhabited  the  lake  near  the  cathair  would 
devour  the  occupants  of  the  whole  establishment,  both  man  and 
beast.  Cuchulainn,  however,  continued  to  watch  throughout  the 
night,  and  he  experienced  many  mishaps.  When  midnight  came, 
he  heard  a  loud  noise  approach:  '  Speak,  speak!'  said  Cuchu- 
lainn; '  whoever  are  there,  let  them  speak  if  friends,  let  them  at- 
tack if  foes'.  Thereupon  there  was  set  up  a  fearful  shout  at  him. 
Cuchulainn  sprang  upon  them  then,  so  that  it  was  dead  the  nine 
men  came  to  the  ground.  He  then  cut  off  their  heads  and  placed 
them  near  him  in  the  watching-seat.  Suddenly  nine  more  shouted 
at  him ;  but,  to  make  the  story  short,  he  killed  the  three  times 
nine  plunderers  in  the  same  manner,  and  he  heaped  up  their 
heads  and  their  arms  in  one  heap  in  the  same  place.  He  kept 
his  place  after  that  till  the  end  of  the  night,  tired,  weary,  and 
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LixT.  xxii.  fatigued,  when  he  heard  the  uprising  of  the  lake,  as  if  it  were 
story  of  the  the  noise  of  a  great  sea.  His  ardour  induced  him,  notwithstand- 
aiS the    ing  his  great  fatigue,  to  go  to  see  the  cause  of  the  great  noise 
8ha^t"con.'  which  he  had  heard,  and  he  presently  perceived  the  tumult 
tinued.       which  the  monster  had  produced.  It  appeared  to  him  that  there 
were  thirty  cubits  of  it  above  the  lake.  It  then  raised  itself  up 
into  the  air,  and  sprang  towards  the  cathair;  and  it  so  opened 
its  jaws  that  the  vat  of  a  king's  house  might  enter  them.  He 
\_Cucliulaini{\  then  executed  his  form-chleas^  and  sprang  up  [in 
the  air  too],  and  with  the  velocity  of  a  twisting- wheel  flew 
around  the  monster.    He  closed  his  two  hands  around  its  neck 
then,  and  then  directed  one  of  them  to  its  mouth  and  down  its 
throat,  and  tore  the  heart  out  of  it.    He  then  cast  it  from  him 
upon  the  ground,  and  lie  plied  its  sword  upon  it,  cutting  it  to 
pieces,  and  carried  its  head  to  the  watching-seat,  where  he  placed 
it  along  with  the  other  heads. 

"  Cucliulainn  took  some  rest  after  these  mighty  exploits,  un- 
til the  dawn  of  the  morning,  when  he  saw  the  great  phantom 
coming  from  off  the  western  sea  towards  him".  But,  without 
repeating  details,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  state, 
that  his  good  fortune  and  his  stout  heart  and  arm  stood  to  him 
on  this  occasion  as  it  did  in  his  previous  encounters,  and  that 
he  overthrew  the  phantom  giant,  as  he  did  the  rest  of  the  ene- 
mies of  Curois  court. 

Our  hero  then  bethought  him  that  his  companions,  who  pre- 
ceded him  in  the  wardership  the  two  previous  nights,  must  have 
jumped  over  the  wall  of  the  cathair,  as  they  had  been  seen  to 
fall  from  the  air  within,  when  cast  over  by  the  giant,  and  he  de- 
termined not  to  be  outdone  by  them  in  this  stupendous  feat. 
The  story  then  goes  on  in  the  same  extravagant  style  of  lan- 
guage which  we  meet  in  the  tale  of  the  battle  of  Magh-Rath 
(published  by  the  Archaeological  Society),  and  in  many  other 
such  pieces,  as  follows:— 

"  He  attempted  twice  to  leap  over,  but  he  failed.  *  Alas !' 
said  he,  '  that  I  have  taken  so  much  trouble  hitherto  to  secure 
the  "  Champion's  share",  and  to  lose  it  now  by  failing  to  take 
the  leap  which  the  other  knights  have  accomplished'.  What 
Cucliulainn  did  at  these  words  was  this:  He  would  fly  from 
where  he  stood,  at  one  time,  until  his  face  would  come  plump 
against  the  cathair.  At  another  time  he  would  spring  up  mto 
the  air,  so  that  he  could  see  all  that  was  within  the  cathair. 
At  another  time  he  would  fall  down  and  sink  to  his  knees  in 
the  ground,  from  the  pressure  of  his  ardour  and  his  strength. 
At  another  time  he  would  not  disturb  the  dew  from  the  top  of 
the  grass,  from  the  buoyancy  of  his  spirit,  and  the  velocity 
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of  his  motion,  and  the  vehemence  of  his  action,  such  was  the  lkct.  xxit. 
bounding  fury  into  which  he  had  been  excited.    At  last,  in  story  of  the 
one  of  these  furious  fits  he  flew  over  the  cathair  from  without  aSut  Ihe 
and  alighted  in  the  middle  of  the  cathair  within,  at  the  door  of  gha^re^'con-" 
the  royal  house ;  and  the  place  [or  print]  of  his  two  feet  remains  tinned, 
still  in  the  flag  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  cathair^  where  it 
stood  at  the  door  of  the  royal  house.    He  entered  the  house 
then,  and  heaved  a  deep  sigh:  upon  which  Blathnaid,  the 
daughter  of  Midir  and  wife  of  Curoi^  said :  '  That  is  not  a  sigh 
after  treachery',  said  she ;  '  it  is  a  sigh  after  victory  and  tri- 
umph'. The  daughter  of  the  king  o£Firfalgia  indeed  knew  what 
difiicultics  had  beset  Cucliulainn  on  that  night.   They  had  not 
been  long  there  after  that  when  they  saw  Curoi  entering  the 
house,  having  with  him  the  battle  suits  of  the  three  nines  Cu- 
cliulainn had  slain,  together  with  their  heads  and  the  head  of 
the  monster.    He  said  then — after  having  put  all  the  heads 
down  on  the  floor  of  the  house :  '  The  youth  whose  trophies  of 
one  night  are  all  these',  said  he, '  is  a  youth  most  qualified  to  keep 
perpetual  watch  over  a  king's  dun\    And  Curoi  then  awaided 
Cuchulainn  the  '  Champion's  share'  at  all  the  feasts  of  Ulster, 
and  to  his  wife  precedence  of  all  the  ladies  of  Ulster,  at  feasts, 
fairs,  and  assemblies,  the  queen  of  the  province  excepted". 

I  have  not,  as  will  be  seen,  been  deterred  by  the  wildness 
of  this  very  ancient  tale  from  quoting  directly  from  the  origi- 
nal, as  much  of  it  as  bears  directly  on  the  condition  and  circum- 
stances of  this  ancient  cathair,  of  the  existence  and  rational  his- 
tory of  which  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt. 

It  is  of  some  importance  in  the  discussion  on  ancient  stone 
edifices,  to  find  still  in  existence  one  not  only  of  undoubted 
authenticity,  but  even  preserving  through  ages  down  even  to 
the  present  day  the  name  of  the  man  for  whom  it  was  built,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  man  who  built  it ;  for  in  the  list  of  builders 
in  stone  who  were  attached  to  certain  great  men,  already  quoted 
from  the  Book  of  Leinster,  Cingdorn  is  set  down  as  Cwoi  Mac- 
Ddires  caisleoh\  or  stone-builder. 

The  description  of  this  cathair  when  occupied  is  important,  Tiie  ''  guard 
in  as  far  as  it  explains  on  authority  the  actual  use  and  intention  ^'"wS<hing 
of  those  small  internal  and  external  chambers,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  found  among  the  "  cahers"  and  "  cloghauns"  represented  in 
Mr.  Du  Noyer's  beautiful  plates,  and  to  some  of  which  he  pro 
perly  gives  the  names  of  "  guard  rooms".    One  of  these  des- 
cribed in  connection  with  Cathair  Conroi  is  called  a  suidhe- 
faire,  or  "  watching-seat",  and  was  one  of  those  situated  outside 
the  wall. 

The  royal  mansion  of  Curoi  Mac  DdirS,  king  of  West  Mun- 
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LKCT.  XX tr.  gtcr,  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  this  once  great  cathair^  was, 
no  doubt,  one  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  built  of  stone ; 
but  unfortunately,  as  no  trace  of  it  is  known  to  remain  now,  and 
as  no  precise  description  of  it  is  given  in  our  story,  we  are  left 
to  guess  that  it  was  probably  a  building  somewhat  of  the  size 
and  form  of  the  house  of  the  royal  branch  at  Emania,  or  of  the 
house  in  Rath  Cruachain  which  I  have  already  described.  Even 
the  exact  situation  of  the  historic  Cathair  Conroi  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  ascertained;  although  Dr.  Charles  Smith  in  his 
History  of  Kerry,  already  quoted,  places  it  on  the  very  summit 
of  a  conical  mountain  of  that  name,  and  describes  by  this  title 
the  highest  of  the  Sliahh  Mis  range,  a  mountain  2,100  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  This,  however,  could  scarcely  be  correct, 
as  no  human  dwelling,  much  less  the  fortified  palace  of  a  king, 
would  be  placed  in  so  inaccessible  a  position.  And,  therefore, 
the  heaps  of  large  stones  which  Dr.  Smith  mentions  as  exist- 
ing on  the  top  of  this  mountain,  if  they  be  ancient  remains  at  all, 
must  probably  be  those  of  a  ruined  sepulchral  monument,  and 
not  those  of  Curois  Cathair. 

On  the  Ordnance  Survey  map  Cathair  Conroi  is  marked  but 
at  an  elevation  of  one  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  at  or  near  the  source  of  the  little  river  Finnghlais,  which 
runs  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  and  falls  into  the  bay  of 
Tralee  near  its  western  extremity.  This  would  certainly  be  the 
story  of  the  propcr  position  for  Cathair  Conroi,  according  to  the  old  topo- 
nameonhe^  graphical  tract  called  the  Dinnseanchas^  which  professes  to  give 
the  origin  of  the  name  of  this  stream.  And  as  this  story  too  has 
reference  to  Cathair  Conroi,  and  as  the  substance  of  it,  given 
in  a  few  words,  may  enable  some  one  who  hears  or  reads  them 
to  identify  with  certainty  the  site  of  this  famous  cathair,  I  shall 
briefly  narrate  it  here. 

We  have  seen  before  how  graciously  the  lady  Blathnaid^hmg 
Curoi  Mac  Ddires  wife,  had  received  the  three  rival  champions 
of  Ulster  at  her  court,  and  how  warmly  Curoi  himself,  on  his 
return  home,  had  eulogized  Cuchulainns  valour  in  guarding  his 
court.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  commendations  from  Curoi, 
there  existed  an  old  cause  of  dissension  between  him  and  Cuchu- 
lainn.  Curois  wife,  the  beautiful  Blathnaid,  was  the  daughter 
of  Midir,  king  of  the  island  of  Firfalgia,  which  some  of  our  old 
writers  say  -vvns  a  name  for  the  present  Isle  of  Mann.  In  a  suc- 
cessful attack  made  on  this  island  hy  the  chief  heroes  of  Ulster, 
headed  by  Cuchulainn,  and  assisted  by  Curoi  Mac  Ddire,  who 
joined  them  in  disguise  as  a  simple  champion,  the  chief  prize 
among  the  spoils  obtained  was  the  king's  daughter,  this  lady 
Blathnaid.    Accordingly,  on  the  return  of  the  party  to  Ulster, 
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Cuchulaind^  on  the  division  of  the  spoil,  claimed  the  fair  prin-  lect.  xxct. 
cess  as  his  share.  To  this,  however,  Curoi  Mac  DdirS  objected, 
and  said  that,  as  the  highest  exploit  connected  with  the  assault 
on  Midirs  court  had  been  performed  by  him  {Curoi) ^  he  thought 
it  but  fair  that  he  should  carry  off  the  highest  prize.  A  combat 
ensued,  in  which  Guroi's  more  mature  strength,  joined  with  equal 
military  skill,  prevailed  over  the  more  youthful  Cuchulaind.  The 
latter  was  left  vanquished  on  the  field,  tied  hand-and-foot,  and  his 
long  hair  cut  off  close  to  the  back  of  his  head  by  the  sword  of  his 
proud  conqueror.  Curoi  and  his  beautiful  captive  set  out  then, 
and  arrived  in  due  time  at  the  famous  Cathair  on  Sliabh  Mis. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Cuchulaind  had  any  subsequent  know- 
ledge of  the  fate  of  the  fair  captive  until  he  saw  her  in  the  court 
of  her  husband ;  and  it  seems  that  it  was  then  lor  the  first  time 
that  he  discovered  who  his  victorious  antagonist  for  her  posses- 
sion had  been,  as  Curoi  had  gone  on  the  expedition  completely 
disguised.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  some  understanding  story  of  "the 
of  a  friendly  nature  sprang  up  between  Cuchulaind  and  his  fair  ^cafhau^^ 
hostess  during  his  short  sojourn  at  her  court,  from  what  we  are  ^'*'»*''«^"- 
told  in  the  old  story  of  Orgain  Cathrach  Chonrai  (or  "  the  Slaugh- 
ter of  Cathair  Chonrai'')^  which  was  one  of  the  Great  Stories  the 
ollamh  was  accustomed  and  bound  to  relate  before  the  king.  In 
this  old  story  we  are  told  that,  in  some  time  after  the  visit  of 
the  three  Ulster  knights  to  Cathair  Chonrai,  the  lady  Blathnaid 
sent  a  secret  message  to  Cuchulaind,  inviting  him  to  come  at  an 
appointed  time,  and  well  attended,  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  upon 
which  her  court  was  situated,  and  to  stop  at  an  appointed  place 
on  the  brink  of  the  river  which  flowed  down  by  the  Cathair,  until 
he  should  see  its  waters  changing  colour,  and  then  rapidly  to 
ascend  the  mountain  to  the  Cathair,  where  she  would  contrive 
to  place  her  husband,  unarmed,  in  his  absolute  power.  All 
this  was  done  accordingly ;  and  Cuchulaind  had  not  remained 
long  watching  the  flowing  water  of  the  river,  until  he  saw  it  sud- 
denly change  in  colour  from  dark  to  white.  This  change  of 
colour  was  produced  by  the  spilling  of  several  tubs  of  milk  into 
the  stream,  where  it  passed  by  the  Cathair,  by  orders  of  the 
lady  Blaithnaid;  and  soon  this  silent  message  informed  Cuchu- 
laind that  all  was  ready. 

Cuchulaind  immediately  ascended  to  the  Cathair,  which  he 
found,  as  was  promised  to  him,  open  and  unguarded.  He 
found  the  royal  mansion  within  in  the  same  condition ;  and,  on 
entering  that,  the  lady  Blathnaid  sitting  on  a  couch  by  the  side 
of  her  husband,  who  lay  asleep  with  his  head  in  her  lap,  his 
sword  and  spears  hanging  on  a  rack  over  the  couch.  Cuchu- 
laind'^ first  care  was  to  secure  the  sword  and  spears ;  and  then 
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LFCT.  xxTi.  giving  the  sleeping  warrior  a  smart  prick  of  his  sword  in  the  side, 
to  awaken  him — so  that  it  should  not  be  said  he  slew  him  while 
in  his  sleep — he  cut  off  his  head. 

The  court  was  next  stripped  of  all  its  valuables ;  and  Cuchu- 
laindWith.  the  treacherous  ^ZaM^m'c?,  taking  with  them  a  quan- 
tity of  rich  spoils  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  returned 
in  safety  to  Ulster.  If  the  stream  which  passed  by  Catliair  Chon-' 
rai  had  received  a  name  before  this  time,  it  thenceforth  lost  it, 
for  it  is  ever  since,  even  to  this  day,  known  as  the  Finnglilais^ 
or  *'  white-stream".  And  therefore  any  person  taking  this  white- 
stream,  still  so  well  known  in  the  locality,  as  his  guide,  and  fol- 
lowing it  up  the  mountain,  may  perhaps  discover  the  ancient 
Cathair  Chonrai,  some  vestiges  of  which  must  still  exist. 
Reference  to     Cathair  ChoTirai  appears  to  have  been  well  known  at  the  time 
Chonrai  in    of  writing  the  old  tale  called  Catli  Finntragha,  or  Battle  of  Ven- 
the  ''^Battle        Harbour.    The  name  Ventry  is  a  vulgar  anglicised  form  of 
nSoifr     Finntraigh ;  a  name  wliich  literally  signifies  "  white-strand",  and 
which  is  very  applicable  to  the  shore  of  that  famous  harbour, 
which  is  covered  with  beautiful  white  sand. 

In  this  old  story  we  are  told  that  when  Find  Mac  Cumhaill 
was  marching  from  the  eastern  parts  of  Ireland  to  the  gi'eat 
battle  of  Ventry,  he  passed  over  the  river  Maige,  in  the  county 
of  Limerick,  into  Ciarruidhe  Lnachra,  or  Kerry,  and  then  passed 
over  the  long  white  strand  (of  the  bay)  of  Tralee,  with  his  left 
hand  to  Cathair  na-Claen  Ratha,  which  was  called  Cathair 
Chonrai,  and  to  Sliabh  3Iis,  and  so  from  that  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Lahhrandy  and  so  on  to  Finntraigh  [Ventry]. 

I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  say  that  the  places  mentioned 
in  this  march  are  all  correctly  set  down ;  but  the  reference  to 
Cathair  Chonrai  appears  to  be  correct,  as  it  was  after  Find  had 
passed  over  the  strand  of  Tralee,  that  he  is  said  to  have  passed 
by  it  leaving  it  on  his  left ;  and  this  would  exactly  agree  with  the 
position  on  the  map  of  the  river  Finnghlais,  which  falls  into 
the  western  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Tralee. 

Another  curious  bit  of  additional  information,  if  it  be  correct, 
is  supplied  by  this  tale,  namely,  that  Cathair  Chonrai  was  also 
called  Cathair  na-Claen  Ratha,  that  is,  the  "  Cathair  of  the  slop- 
ing Rath'';  and  probably  Claen  Rath,  or  "  sloping  Rath''  only. 
And  this  may  lead  farther  to  the  identification  of  the  old  Cat- 
hair, since,  perhaps,  it  may  be  still  known  under  the  name  of 
Cathair  na-Claen  Ratha,  or  of  Claen  Rath  only. 

So  much  for  the  construction,  position,  and  history  of  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  stone  buildings  of  the  Mile- 
sians, of  which  we  are  fortunate  in  having  an  example  pre- 
served so  well  in  the  description  of  Cathair  Chonrai. 
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Some  writers,  I  know  not  why,  have  assumed  that  the  more  lect.  xxti. 
ancient  colonists  of  Erinn,  the  Firholgs  and  Tuatha  De  Danann^  Modem 
from  a  superiority  of  knowlege  and  taste,  erected  stone  buildings  the  inlfe- 
in  preference  to  earthen  ones ;  whilst  their  successors,  the  Mile-  fn^^faM.*'** 
sians,  being  of  a  lower  order  of  intellect,  and  having  reached  only 
a  lower  scale  of  cultivation,  were  content  with  forts  and  houses 
built  of  earth,  or  of  wood.  Nothing  could  be  more  unfounded 
than  this  assertion.  And  I  have  already,  I  think,  fully  shown  its 
fallacy  by  placing  before  the  reader  a  list  of  the  buildings  ascribed 
during  the  first  occupation  of  this  island,  to  those  two  colonies, 
in  which  our  oldest  chronicles  and  traditions  ascribe  but  the  one 
single  stone  building  of  Aileach,  to  the  Firholgs  and  Tuatha  DS 
Danann.  And  if  the  Firholgs,  who,  after  centuries  of  absence, 
returned  to  Erinn  a  short  time  before  the  Incarnation  of  our 
Lord,  erected  for  themselves  some  fortresses  of  stone  on  the 
western  coast  of  Erinn,  where  no  other  building  material  could 
be  found,  yet,  nothing  remains  in  writing,  in  tradition,  or  in  any 
existing  monumental  ruin,  to  show  that  those  chiefs  of  that  tribe 
who  at  the  same  time  settled  inland,  in  the  territories  of  South 
Connacht  and  North  Munster,  where  stone  was  scarce  and  other 
material  abundant,  built  their  fortresses  and  residences  of  the 
former  and  not  of  the  latter.  It  may  also  be  asked  why  did  not 
the  Firholgs  and  the  Tuatha  DS  Danann  erect  some  stone  build- 
ing at  Tara  during  their  successive  occupations  of  it  ?  Surely, 
if  they  preferred  stone  to  wood,  they  would  have  been  more 
likely  to  have  indulged  that  taste  at  the  seat  of  royalty  than 
elsewhere. 

All  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  this  modem  theory  of  the 
superiority  of  the  older  colonists  over  the  Milesians,  is,  that  tra- 
dition ascribes  necromantic  power  and  a  superiority  of  inven- 
tive genius  to  the  Tuatha  De  Danann;  but  among  the  speci-  The  most 
mens  of  ancient  personal  decorative  art  which  have  come  down  woJks  are 
in  such  abundance  to  our  own  times,  nothing  has  been  as  yet  ^'^^sian. 
found  to  equal  in  ingenuity,  or  in  artistic  taste  and  excellence, 
articles,  such  as  brooches,  girdles,  and  torques,  in  the  precious 
metals,  the  fabrication  of  which  can  be  clearly  shown  to  be 
Milesian. 

Then,  as  regards  those  stone  buildings  about  the  southern  and  f^^^^^^^  ^ot 
western  coasts  of  Ireland,  being  all  of  Firholg  or  Tuatha  De  aii  pre- 
Danann,  or  of  pre-historic  erection,  whatever  may  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  hypothesis  as  regards  all  places  on  the  coast  north 
of  the  Shannon,  there  can  certainly  be  no  reason  for  extending 
it  to  the  coast  south  of  that  river. 

There  is  to  be  found  in  the  Books  of  Ballymote  and  Lecan, 
and  in  Duhhaltach  Mac  Firhhisigh's  Book  of  Genealogies,  a  Atncoui. 
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LECT.xxir.  Ycry  curious  list  of  the  tribes  who  took  part  in  the  great  Aith- 
eacli  Tuatha  revokition  in  the  first  century,  and  of  the  dispersion 
and  ensla"vement — to  some  extent — of  these  tribes,  in  the  same 
century,  by  the  monarch  Tiiathal  Teachtmhar,  on  recovering  the 
throne  of  his  father,  who  had  been  killed  in  that  revolution/^^^ 
Those  revolutionary  tribes  are  very  generally  believed  to  have 
been  the  oppressed  and  degraded  descendants  of  the  pre-Mile- 
sian  colonists ;  but,  although  great  numbers  of  them  belonged  to 
the  earlier  races,  yet  a  great  many  of  them  belonged  to  the  de- 
cayed Milesian  race  also,  as  well  as  to  the  Picts  who  had  settled 
in  the  east  of  Ireland.    These  revolutionists  have  been  called 
Attacotti  by  modern  Irish  writers;  but,  whether  they  really 
were  the  Attacotti  of  Romano-British  history  is  a  question 
that,  I  fear,  will  never  be  cleared  up.    It  is,  however,  certain 
from  the  detailed  list  just  alluded  to,  that  they  consisted  not 
all  of  one  race,  but  of  a  number  of  tribes  belonging  to  the 
various  races  which  then  inhabited  the  country.     There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  among  those  revolutionary  tribes 
there  was  a  large  proportion  of  the  Firholg  race,  who,  from 
a  list  of  the  battles  in  which  they  were  defeated,  appear  to 
have  been  in  valour  and  social  position  the  most  formidable 
opponents  that  Tuatlial  had  to  contend  with.     And  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that,  when  these  various  tribes  were  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  rent-payers  to  the  state,  they  therefore  dis- 
appeared, or  even  sunk  into  insignificance.     It  was  not  so: 
TheAr-     for,  wc  find  about  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  that  the 
still  powerful  whole  country  of  Ui-Maine,  in  the  present  counties  of  Gal- 
MBtury!^"^  way  and  Roscommon,  was  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  Fir- 
holgs  when,  about  that  time,  it  was  forcibly  wrested  from 
them  by  Maine  Mor  of  the  race  of  Colla  da  Chrioch,  ances- 
tor of  the  O'Kellys  of  that  country.    There  is  a  curious  and 
somewhat  romantic  accoimt  of  this  conquest  in  the  Life  of  Saint 
Greallan,  patron  of  the  territory,  preserved  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  an  extract  from  which  is  pubUshed  in  the  "  Tribes 
and  Customs  of  Hy-Maine",  printed  in  1843  by  the  Irish 
Archajological  Society. 

Now,  the  Firbolgs  down  to  the  historic  times  preserved  ter- 
ritories and  importance ;  and  we  have  very  fair  evidence  to  show 
that,  during  a  space  of  more  than  a  thousand  years,  they  held 
possession,  one  way  or  another,  of  the  whole  province  of  Con- 
nacht,  often  as  sovereigns.  It  would  be  but  reasonable,  there- 
fore, to  expect — if  '*  cahers"  and  stone-building  were  peculiar 
characteristics  of  their  civiUzation — that  vestiges  of  such  build- 
ing should  even  still  remain,  in  connection  with  the  townland 
See  in  Appendix  the  note  on  this  subject. 
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and  other  topographical  names,  without  any  reference  to  the  lect.  xxii. 
immediate  presence  or  absence  of  stone  in  any  particular  dis- 
trict of  their  extensive  territory.  I  have  made  out  a  list  from 
the  census  of  1851  of  all  the  townland  names  in  Ireland,  as 
taken  from  the  Ordnance  Survey,  into  the  names  of  which  the 
word  Cathair  enters,  and,  as  the  list  is  not  long,  I  shall,  without 
going  into  the  local  distribution  of  the  names,  give  a  summary 
of  it  here. 

In  the  whole  province  of  Ulster  there  is  not  one  townland  J^^g^*"*^ 
taking  its  name  from  a  Cathair.  In  Leinster  there  are  but  two —  derived 
one  in  the  county  of  Longford,  and  one  in  the  Queen's  County.  caSaiVs. 
In  Munster  there  are  151,  distributed  as  follows  among  the 
counties :  Clare,  58 ;  Cork,  32  ;  Kerry,  35 ;  Limerick,  17 ;  Tippe- 
rary,  5  ;  and  Waterford,  4.  In  Connacht  there  are  91,  distribu- 
ted as  follows:  Gal  way,  67;  Mayo,  22,  of  which  there  are  15 
in  the  inland  barony  of  Castlemaine ;  and  in  Roscommon  there 
are  2 ;  thus  showing,  among  the  many  thousands  of  townlands 
in  Ireland,  that  there  are  but  244  which  take  their  names  from 
Cathairs;  whilst  the  number  of  names  compounded  of  Dim,  Lis, 
and  Rath,  is  very  great,  but  particularly  the  latter,  which  is 
more  than  three  times  the  number  of  all  the  others.  Nor  can 
this  paucity  of  Cathairs,  to  be  found  at  the  present  day  in  our 
topography,  be  ascribed,  to  any  extent,  to  modern  changes; 
since  we  find  that  they  held  exactly  the  same  places  and  pro- 
portions in  the  inquisitions  of  Leinster  and  Ulster,  taken  in  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  the  First,  Charles  the  First,  and 
Charles  the  Second,  and  published — so  far  as  these  two  pro- 
vinces about  thirty  years  ago,  under  the  direction  of  the  Irish 
Record  Commission. 

It  is  also  worth  noticing  that  while  the  county  of  Galway 
preserves  the  names  of  sixty-seven  Cathairs,  of  these  only  six 
are  found  in  the  eastern  or  Shannon-board  baronies  of  the 
county,  while  in  the  neighbouring  baronies  of  Athlone  and 
Moycarne,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  there  are  none  to  be 
found.  And  yet  we  know  that  the  eastern  parts  of  Galway 
and  Roscommon  were  the  places  longest  and  last  held  by  the 
Firholgs  in  Erinn. 

From  all  that  I  have  said,  then,  it  maybe  collected  concern-  No  evidence 
ing  the  primitive  colonists  of  Erinn,  as  we  find  them  set  down  MUesians 
in  our  chronicles,  as  well  as  in  our  oral  traditions,  and — what  is  J^ce^tiian'^^'^ 
even  more  important — in  our  topographical  names,  that  nothing  JJfXbS^'^' 
now  remains  to  show,  with  any  certainty,  that  the  periods  of 
occupation  of  the  various  races  were  marked  by  any  distinct 
characteristics  of  civilization  or  social  refinement.    And  surely 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Milesians,  who  came  in  the  last, 
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LECT.  XXII.  even  if  they  were,  as  pretended — a  ruder  race — would  continue 
to  adhere  to  their  own  less  refined  habits  and  tastes,  after  they 
had  become  masters  of  the  country,  and  that  in  presence  of  the 
superior  civilization  of  their  now  fallen  predecessors,  who  still 
remained  in  peace  under  their  rule,  and  lived  in  important 
numbers  around  them. 


LECTURE  XXIII. 


tUeUvered  July  5th,  I860.] 

(VIII.)— Of  Dress  and  Ornaments.  Early  sumptuary  law  regulating  the  co- 
lours of  dress,  attributed  to  the  monarchs  Tighernmas  and  Eochaidh  Edgu- 
dach.  Native  gold  first  smelted  by  luchadan,  and  golden  ornaments  made  in 
Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Tighermnas.  The  uses  of  colours  to  distinguish  the 
several  classes  of  society,  also  attributed  to  the  same  Eochaidh;  the  nature 
of  those  colours  not  specified.  Household  utensils,  ornaments  and  variously 
coloured  dresses  of  Ailill  and  Medhbh  mentioned  in  the  tale  of  the  Tain  Bo 
Chuailgne  ;  the  material  or  fashion  of  the  dress  not  specified.  Medhbh's  pre- 
paration for  the  war  of  the  first  Tditi ;  description  of  the  parties  summoned. 
Description  of  the  Lltouian  clanus  at  the  hill  of  Sleinain,  forming  the 
army  in  pursuit  of  Ailill  and  Medhbh,  by  the  herald  of  the  latter,  Mac 
Roth,  from  the  tale  of  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne ;  his  description  of  Conchobar 
Mac  Nessa ;  of  Causcraid  Mend ;  of  Sencha ;  of  Eogan  Mac  Durthachta ; 
of  Loaegaire  Buadach  ;  of  Munremur ;  of  Connud ;  of  Reochaid ;  oi  Amar- 
gin;  of  Feradach  Find  Fechtnach;  of  Fiachaig  and  Fiachna ;  of  Celtchair 
Mac  Uthair  and  his  clann  ;  of  Eirrge  Echbel;  of  Mend,  son  of  Salcholgan ; 
of  Fergna ;  of  Ercc,  sou  of  Carpri  Nia  Fer  and  his  clann ;  of  Cuchu- 
laind's  clann.  Note;  Cuchulaind  is  removed  to  Muirtheimne  after  his  fight 
with  Ferdiadh,  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  healing  properties  of  its  stream 
or  river ;  enumeration  of  them ;  while  tliere,  Cethern,  who  had  gone  to  his 
assistance,  arrives  covered  with  wounds,  and  is  visited  by  physicians  from 
the  enemy's  camp,  whom  he  drives  away;  Cuchulaind  then  sends  for  Fin^ 
gin  Fathliagh,  who  examines  each  of  his  wounds,  and  Cethern  describes 
the  persons  who  gave  them — his  description  of  Illand,  son  of  Fergus ;  of 
queen  Mtdhbh ;  of  Oil  and  Othine ;  of  Bun  and  Mecconn ;  of  Broen  and 
Brudni,  sons  of  Teora  Soillsi,  king  of  Caille ;  of  Cormac  [J/ac]  Colomaiig 
and  Cormac  the  son  of  Maelefoga ;  of  Mane  Mathremail,  and  Mane  Ath- 
remail,  sons  of  Ailill  and  Jledhbh;  of  the  champions  from  Iruade  [Nor- 
way]; of  Ailill  and  his  son  J7ane;  of  the  marrow  bath  by  which  Cethern 
was  healed,  whence  the  name  of  Smiramrnair,  now  Smarmore,  in  the  county 
Louth.  Medhbh  enumerates  her  dowry  to  Ailill;  gifts  promised  by  her  to 
Long  Mac  Emonis ;  gifts  promised  by  her  to  Ferdiadh  ;  one  of  those  gifts, 
her  celebrated  brooch,  weighed  more  than  four  pounds.  Story  of  Mac  Con- 
glinde ;  his  extravagant  dream ;  his  description  of  a  curious  dress  of  a  door- 
keeper ;  analysis  of  the  drei-s — the  Coc^aZ/,  the /o«a?-,  the  Ochrath  ;  analysis 
of  Mac  Cong linde's  own  dress  \  his  Leinidh.  Distinction  between  the  Xeme 
and  the  Leimdh — the  latter  was  a  kilt.  Description  of  the  dress  of  the 
champion  Edchu  Rond  in  the  tale  of  the  Exile  of  the  Sons  of  Builder mait ;  he 
wore  a  kilt.  Ancient  law  regulating  the  wearing  of  the  Leinidh  or  kilt,  and 
the  Ochrath  or  pantaloon. 

In  the  last  four  lectures  I  applied  myself  to  the  subject  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  people  of  ancient  Erinn,  the  forms  in  which 
their  houses  and  their  strong  places  were  built,  the  materials 
used,  and  the  manner  of  building  adopted  in  those  early  ages. 
I  proceed  now  to  give  some  account  of  the  personal  dress  and 
ornaments,  and  of  the  laws  connected  with  di-ess,  its  materials 
and  manufacture,  as  we  find  them  described  in  our  ancient 
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Sumptuary 
law  regu- 
lating the 
colours  of 
dress. 


First  smelt- 
ing of  gold ; 


and  making 
of  golden 
ornaments. 


writings,  as  well  as  the  various  sumptuary  laws  by  which  parti- 
cular robes  and  ornaments  were  regulated  in  very  early  times. 

One  of  the  earliest  entries  in  our  ancient  books  connected  with 
my  present  subject,  and  referring  to  a  period  usually  considered 
so  remote  as  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  is  a 
notice  of  a  sumptuary  law  regulating  the  colours  to  be  worn  in 
dress.  Such  a  law  implies  necessarily  a  considerable  advance 
in  the  arts  connected  with  weaving  and  dyeing.  The  intro- 
duction of  diversity  of  colours  in  dress  is  attributed  to  the  mo- 
narch Tigliernmas,  who  is  said  to  have  reigned  at  the  remote 
period  just  mentioned.  To  the  monarch  Eochaidh  Edgudacli 
or  Eochaidh i  the  cloth  designer",  is  attributed  the  extension 
and  complete  establishment  of  this  early  sumptuary  law.  The 
Book  of  Leinster,  which  is  the  oldest  authority  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  on  this  subject,  thus  speaks  of  it:  *'  TiglLernmas, 
the  son  of  OUaig,  then  assumed  the  sovereignty,  and  he  broke 
three  times  nine  battles  before  the  end  of  a  year  upon  the  de- 
scendants of  Eher.  It  was  by  him  that  drinking  horns  (or 
cups)  were  first  introduced  into  Erinn.  It  was  by  him  that 
gold  was  first  smelted  [the  word  used  means  literally  boiled] 
in  Erinn,  and  that  colours  were  first  put  into  cloths  (namely — 
brown,  red,  and  crimson),  and  ornamental  borders.  It  was  by 
him  that  ornaments  and  brooches  of  gold  and  silver  were  first 
made,  lucliadan  was  the  name  of  the  artificer  who  smelted  the 
gold  in  the  forests  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Lifiey.  And 
Tighernmas  was  seventy-seven  years  in  the  sovereignty,  and  he 
nearly  extirpated  the  descendants  of  Eher  during  that  time. 
And  he  died  in  Magh  Slecht,  in  the  great  meeting  of  Magh 
Slecht,  and  three-fourths  of  the  men  of  Erinn  died  along  with 
him,  whilst  adoring  Crum  Cruacli^  the  king-idol  of  Eiinn;  and 
there  survived  accordingly  but  one-fourth  of  the  men  of  Erinn. 
.  .  .  The  one-fourth  who  survived  of  the  men  of  Erinn  gave 
the  sovereignty  to  Ecchaidh  Edgudach,  the  son  of  Dair6 
Domthig,  of  the  seed  of  Litgaidh,  the  son  of  ItJi'P^^  It 
t38)  [original: — 'jAbA'p  njeiMimAf    Ixxun.  •nibbiA-oAin  Viej\enn. 


iriAc  obbiAij;  "iMge  cIaihia  conn 
[?....]  CAni  ACA-p  bpifi'p  c|\inoi 
CACA  \\e  cmt)  bViA-onA  ipo]\  ctAin-o 
ebe|\.  1p  beip  cucA  cuipn  Acmp 
in  Vieixen.  1p  ley  -po  bepbAt)  0]\ 
A]\  cuf  in  liepinn,  aca]'  [cuca-6*] 

•DACA  fO]\  eCAlje  ACAf  CO|\CA]\A  [.1. 

jMiAmnA  "oeAiNjA,  acai'  co]\c]u\]  If 
leif  •oenA'6  CunicAije  ACAf  b]\ecc- 
nAi'A  6i]\,  ACAf  AP51C  in  ]ie]\enn.  lucA- 
•DAn  Ainm  nA  ce]\x)A  ]\o  bepbAT)  m6]\ 
liifoc]\Aib  <|Af  [?]  hipe.    AcAp  bAi. 


ACAp  1-p  bee  nA^x  oxjitjen-o  CiAnTO 
ebep  Ar  in  \\e  pn.  ConepbAitc  itn 
niAig  SLecc  inim6]\'OAi'l  niAig  Stecc 
ACA]'  ceo]\A  cech]\AnicliAnA  ye]\  11- 
c|\cnn  niAlbe  ^\ir,  ic  a-o^xax)  cpoim 
dpoic,  |\i5ix)Ail'L  lie^xenn.  ConAcepnA 
Am  "Lai  CI  pn  acc  cenceci\Amc1iA  ye\K 
nliejAenn  .  .  .  "Oo  i\ac  in  cecVi- 
f  Anicliu  cliepnA  'ottc^aid  (epenn)  pi- 
-oo  eocliAi-oli  G'ogu'OAc  niAC  "OAipe 
"OomcViij,  "OO  fib  btigoDAC  niAC  1ca". 
H.  2.  18.  f.  8.  b.  col.  2.  mid.] 


•  Word  elTAced,  but  was  probably  that  in  brackets. 
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was  by  this  Eochaidh,  we  are  told  by  Keating,  on  tbe  authority  xxnr. 

of  a  similar  ancient  record  in  existence  in  his  time,  but  now 

lost,  that  cloth  was  first  coloured  crimson,  blue,  and  green,  in 

Erinn.    It  was  by  him  that  various  colours  were  introduced 

into  the  wearing  clothes  of  Erinn,  namely,  one  colour  in  the  dress  first 

clothes  of  servants ;  two  colours  in  the  clothes  of  rent-paying  un^ish'^'^' 

farmers;  three  colours  in  the  clothes  of  officers;  five  colours  in  classes; 

the  clothes  of  chiefs ;  six  colours  in  the  clothes  of  ollamhs  and 

poets;  seven  colours  in  the  clothes  of  kings  and  queens.  It 

is  from  this  that  (says  the  old  book)  the  custom  has  grown 

this  day,  that  all  these  colours  are  in  the  clothes  of  a  bishop. 

Although  the  number  of  colours,  which  are  here  mentioned 
as  having  distinguished  each  of  the  seven  classes  into  which 
the  people  of  Erinn  at  so  early  a  period  had  been  divided  by 
the  Milesian  colonists,  are  given,  yet  we  have  no  description 
specifying  what  these  colours  were  exactly,  which  were  then  ^f^^^^^"^'^"'® 
employed  in  dress,  excepting  brown,  red,  and  crimson,  which  colours  not 
ligliernmas  is  stated  to  have  previously  established.  It  could  ^p^'^^^^^- 
scarcely  be  expected,  indeed,  that  such  a  description  would 
survive  to  our  times  in  any  other  way  than  by  accidental  refe- 
rences in  the  course  of  history  to  the  costume  or  wardrobes  of 
particular  individuals.  And  although  we  may  not  find  any 
personal  description  identical  vdth  that  of  the  higher  classes  in 
the  above  list,  it  happens  that  we  have  a  very  ancient  reference 
to,  and  even  an  enumeration  of,  the  various  colours  which 
were  used  in  the  select  wardrobe  of  royalty,  at  a  period  which, 
though  far  within  that  of  Tighernmas,  is  yet  remote  enough 
from  us  indeed.  I  allude  here  to  the  account  of  the  display  of 
their  valuables  of  all  kinds,  made  by  the  celebrated  Medbh, 
queen  of  Connacht,  and  her  consort,  A  Hill,  as  described  in  the 
opening  of  the  ancient  tale  of  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne,  so  often 
quoted  from  in  the  course  of  these  lectures. 

Ailill  and  MedbJi,  it  may  be  remembered,  flourished  in  the  Household 
century  immediately  preceding  the  Christian  era.    The  reader  ornaments, 
will,  doubtless,  remember  the  account  of  their  conversation  in  ^"f^y'^'and*'' 
the  palace  of  Cruachan,  said  to  have  been  the  remote  origin  of  Medhbh; 
the  celebrated  war  of  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne.    They  had  been 
boasting  of  their  respective  possessions,  and  comparing  their 
wealth  together,  when,  at  last  to  settle  their  dispute,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  make  a  complete  examination  of  their  furniture  and 
trinkets.    They  had  brought  unto  them,  says  the  tale,  the  most 
brilHant  of  their  jewels  and  valuables,  that  they  might  know 
which  of  them  had  the  most  of  jewels  and  wealth.    There  were 
brought  before  them  also,  it  continues,  their  vessels  of  carved 
yew,  and  their  two-handled  keeves,  and  their  iron  vessels ;  their 
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small  wooden  vessels ;  their  cauldrons  and  their  small  keeves ; 
their  rings,  and  their  bracelets,  and  their  robes,  and  their  thumb- 
rings,  and  also  their  clothes ;  and  of  these  clothes  the  colours 
enumerated  are  these :  crimson,  and  blue,  and  black,  and  green, 
and  yellow,  and  speckled,  and  pale,  and  gray,  and  blay,  and 
striped/^^-'  Now,  if  we  consider  the  tale  of  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne, 
.from  which  the  above  enumeration  is  taken,  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally written  even  as  late  as  the  time  set  down  for  the  recovery 
of  a  much  older  version  in  the  seventh  century,  no  one  will 
deny  that  the  list  of  primary  colours  which  it  contains,  indepen- 
dently of  combinations,  is  ample  enough.  But  the  existing  tale 
bears  internal  evidence  of  being  composed  of  fragments  of  a  tho- 
roughly pagan  tale  connected  anew  into  a  connected  narrative, 
material  or      It  docs  not  appear  from  the  passage  in  question  what  the 
the  dress  not  materials  of  the  robes  alluded  to  were,  but  we  may  presume 
specified.  ^^qj^q  native  wool  and  flax,  and  probably  imported  silk, 

or  SiriaCi  as  it  is  called  in  some  of  our  ancient  tracts.  Neither 
does  it  appear  of  what  shape  or  fashion  were  the  robes,  nor  of 
what  particular  articles  they  consisted.  Indeed  almost  all  our 
personal  descriptions  are  silent  on  the  number  of  garments 
worn  by  either  men  or  women,  as  it  seldom  happens  that  any 
distinguished  persons,  except  warriors  in  or  going  to  battle,  are 
described,  and  in  those  cases  the  description  is  of  a  very  general 
character.  As  instances,  however,  of  the  diversity  of  colours 
which  distinguished  various  classes  in  ancient  times,  and  the 
general  character  of  their  clothes,  we  shall  have  to  draw  again 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  same  grand  old  tale  of  the  Tdi?i  Bo 
Chuailgne. 

I  have  in  former  lectures  sufficiently  described  the  origin  of 
the  war  of  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne^  and  need  not  therefore  say 
anything  further  on  that  subject  here,  and  may  consequently 
take  up  the  story  where  the  preparations  for  the  war  commence. 
MedhhKs  When  queen  3Iedbh,  stung  by  the  refusal  oi'Daire  Mac  Fiachna 
Sr warf°°  to  Sell  or  lend  his  famous  bull  the  Bonn  Chuailgne^  had  vowed 
vengeance  against  the  whole  province  of  Ulster,  and  had  de- 
termined to  get  possession  of  the  bull  by  force,  she  bethought 
her  of  the  means  of  carrying  her  plans  into  execution.  She 
accordingly  summoned  to  her  court  the  seven  Maints  her  sons, 
with  all  their  followers,  and  their  cousins,  the  seven  sons 

(30)  [original : — UucA-d  -ooib  AnbA    cucu,  a  fAnne,  ACAf  a  fAtje,  ACAf 

CA|V1ll  'OA  l^eCAll!)  CO  yefCAIf  C1A  -Olb     a  fOptlA^CA,  ACAf  A  n-Op'OUfe,  ACAf 

•OAmbA-o  tiA  •r6oic,  ACAf  nioine,  ACAf  a  n-ecsu-OA,  ecif  cofCAif,  ACAf 
ii-ix)tnAffA.     CiiCA-b  cucA  A  n-eriA,    50i\m,  ACAf  -oub,  ACAr  UAine,  bui-oe, 

ACAf  A  n-'OAbcA,  ACAf  A  n-IAfntef-     ACAf     bfeCC    ACAf     LACCnA,    OOOf , 

CAif,  A  tnibAin,  ACAf  a  bdcotnniAif,    aIat!),  ACAf  fiAbAC, — H.  2.  18.  f.  41. 

ACAf  A  n-X)fOlniACA.     CUCAIC  'DAtIA     h,  COl.  1.] 
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Magach,  with  their  followers,  and  Cormac  ConloingeaSy  the  son  xxm. 
of  ConcJwbar^  king  of  Ulster,  who  had  been  in  exile  in  her 
kingdom,  with  his  exiled  followers,  numbering  about  fifteen 
hundred  men. 

These  three  parties  immediately  answered  the  queen's  sum-  description 
mons,  and  appeared  before  the  palace  of  Cruachan;  and  they  pL?ies 
are  separately  described  in  the  tale  in  the  following  order.   The  by°ber!°^^ 
description,  though  short,  will  be  found  very  important  for 
the  purpose  I  have  at  present  in  view.    The  first  party  came 
with  black  uncut  hair;  they  wore  green  cloaks,  with  silver 
brooches ;  the  shirts  which  they  wore  next  their  skin  were  in- 
terwoven with  thread  of  gold.  The  second  company  had  closely 
cut  hair,  light  gray  cloaks,  and  pure  white  shirts  next  their 
skin.     The  third  and  last  party  had  broad  cut,  fair  yellow, 
golden  loose  flowing  hair  upon  them ;  they  wore  crimson  em- 
broidered cloaks,  with  stone  set  brooches  over  their  breasts  (in 
the  cloaks)  and  fine  long  silken  shirts,  falling  to  the  insteps  of 
their  feet. 

But  there  is  yet  another  passage  containing  references  still  Description 
more  minute,  and  much  more  numerous,  to  the  characteristic  ifisrSanns' 
differences  of  costume,  used  by  different  leaders  and  their  clanns  J^^JJ 
(no  doubt  the  far  originals  of  the  Scottish  tartans),  as  well  as  chuangne; 
to  the  details  of  personal  clothing.  It  is  where,  after  the  retreat 
from  Ulster,  the  army  of  Connacht  under  queen  Medbh  is  over- 
taken by  the  Ulstermen  under  Conchohar  Mac  Nessa  at  Slem- 
ain  (now  well  known  as  the  townland  of  Sleamhain  near  Mul- 
lingar  in  the  county  of  Westmeath).    Here  Ailill  and  Medbh 
held  a  council ;  and  Ailill  ordered  his  herald  Mac  Both,  to  go 
forward  to  observe  the  approach  of  the  enemy ;  and  when  he 
had  carefully  ascertained  their  military  order,  their  dress,  their 
weapons,  and  their  numbers,  to  return  to  him  with  the  infor- 
mation.   Mac  Roth  went  forth  and  took  up  a  favourable  posi- 
tion at  Slemain,  where  he  waited  until  the  Ultonian  chiefs 
with  their  respective  clanns  had  arrived,  and  having  viewed  and 
well  noted  their  appearance,  he  then  returned  to  Ailill  and 
Medbh,  with  whom  was  Fergus  the  exiled  prince  of  Ulster,  to 
inform  them  of  what  he  had  seen. 

I  have  already  quoted  the  descriptions  of  the  arms  given  by 
Mac  Roth,^^^^  and  shall  therefore  confine  myself  now  to  those  of 
the  costume  of  the  warriors  of  Ulster,  both  as  to  colour  and  mate- 
rials, only  adding  figure,  face,  hair,  complexion,  etc.,  which  are 
almost  as  necessary  to  our  present  purpose  of  endeavouring  to 
form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  nobles  and  chief- 
tains of  those  early  days, 
t*'*^  Lect.  XV.,  ante,  vol.  i.,  p.  315. 
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XXIII.       The  first  party  described  by  Mac  Roth  consisted  of  tbree 
Mac  Roth's   times  three  thousand  men,  according  to  the  story ;  and  after  de- 
of  Conchohar  scribing  how  they  raised  a  mound  for  their  chief  to  sit  on,  the 
hm  of    P°^*^^  herald  continues:  "A  tall  graceful  champion  of  noble, 
siemain;     polislicd,  and  pioud  mien,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  party.  This 
most  beautiful  of  the  kings  of  the  world,  stood  among  his  troops 
with  all  the  signs  of  obedience,  superiority,  and  command.  He 
wore  a  mass  of  fair,  yellow,  curling  drooping  hair.    He  had  a 
pleasing,  ruddy  countenance.    He  had  a  deep  blue,  sparkling, 
piercing,  terrific  eye  in  his  head ;  and  a  two  branching  beard,  yel- 
low, and  curling  upon  his  chin.    He  wore  a  crimson,  deep-bor- 
dered five  folding  Fuan^  or  tunic ;  a  gold  pin  in  the  tunic  over 
his  bosom ;  [and  also]  a  brilliant  white  shirt,  interwoven  with 
thread  of  red  gold,  next  his  white  skin".^*^^  Such  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  renowned  champion  Concliohar  Mac  Nessa  himself, 
the  king  of  Ulster. 
of^^«wsc^«*«^     The  next  company  at  the  hill  of  Siemain  was  under  twice 
"  '       three  thousand,  and,  says  Mac  Roih,  "  this  party  too  was  led  by 
a  comely  man.    He  had  fair  yellow  hair  upon  him.    He  had 
a  glossy  curling  beard.   He  wore  a  green  cloak  wrapping  him 
about ;  and  there  was  a  bright  silver  brooch  (Cassan)  in  that  cloak 
at  his  breast.  He  had  a  brown-red  shirt,  interwoven  with  thread 
of  red  gold,  next  his  skin  and  descending  to  his  knees".^*^^  This 
was  Causcraid  Mend  Macha,  son  of  the  king  Conchohar. 
oisencha;       Tlic  third  compauy  is  described  by  Mac  Roth  as  similar  to 
the  last  in  order,  in  number,  and  in  dress.    "  There  was",  he 
said,  "  a  comely  broad  headed  champion  at  the  head  of  that 
party,  with  long,  flowing,  brown  yellow  hair ;  he  had  a  sharp 
black  blue  eye  rolling  restlessly  in  his  head.  He  had  a  divided, 
curling,  two-branching  narrow  (or  con  lined)  beard  upon  his  chin. 
He  wore  a  black-green,  long-wooled  cloak,  wrapped  around  him ; 
and  a  foliated  brooch  {Delg  Duillech)  of  Findriiine  in  that  cloak 
at  his  breast.    He  had  a  white  shirt,  with  a  collar,  next  his 
skin.  A  bright  shield  with  devices  in  silver  hung  at  his  shoulder. 

[original: — ocIac    ^ecA  fACA  bixucc  6-p  Ab]Miinne;  beine  jt^gel 

^i-AiiAA|\'o  n-A]\'omin  -poiAUAfLAC  in  cutpACAc  "bA  "oeiAj;  incliu-o  -oo  "oeiAg 

Ai]Mtiuc  riA  btii'oni  pn.     CAiniu  '01  6|\  frpiA  getbclineff. — H.  2.  18.  f.  65. 

■ptAicib  in  -ooniuin  ]mca  CAemnACAi]\,  col.  1.] 

eci^A  A  fUiog^xib,  ecip  iiixu-o,  ACA-p  [original: — \le^  cAin  <\nt)  ■oriA, 

51AAin,   ACAf   bAij,    ACAf    GOi'cu'o.  in  Ai|Mrmc  riA  bumne  pn  cAe-oe-ppn. 

'Pole  ptTobui'oe  ip  •p6   cAfp  x)epp  ^o\jc  piTobui-oe  '|^A11^.  UIca  eicp  im- 

-oiAumnec  cobAc  |-A]M-oe  [.1.  ■pAii\].  ca]-]"  imniA  i^nec.  "byvAu  UAin-oei '|ro|\- 

CiniTopii    CAein    co]\CA]A5l.An   beip  ciput  iniine ;  cAfyAn  get  a|\51c  if 

■R,of c -po  jbAff  joff  A^A-OA,  Iff e  cicAiv-  111  bfuc  6fAb|\uinni.  l.6inix)1i  -oon- 

•OA  A-ouAclimAf  niA  t\r\x> ;  ubcA  -oe-  'oefg  niilecA  bA  "oefj  in'obu'D  -oo 

jAbbAcli   ifp  1   bume   ufcAff  bA  -oef 5  6f ,  pn  get  ctieff  1  cAUf  cub  j;o 

fniecli.    V^'A^  cof cf  A  cof ]\cViAf  A<i  gbutiib  -06. — 2.  18.  f.  65.  col.  l.J 
ca6ic  -oiAbvnb  itnbi ;  e6   6if  ifin 
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A  silver-hilted  sword  in  a  flaming  scabbard  at  his  side.  A  spear  xxm. 
like  a  column  of  a  king's  palace  beside  him".  This  champion 
sat  upon  a  mound  of  sods  in  presence  (or  front)  of  the  first 
champion  (king  Conchobar)  who  came  to  the  hill,  and  his 
company  sat  around  him.^^^^  "  Sweeter  to  me",  continues  Mac 
Roth,  "  than  the  sound  of  triangular  harps  in  the  hands  of  pro- 
fessional performers  on  them,  were  the  melodious  sounds  of  the 
voice  and  the  eloquence  of  that  young  hero,  when  addressing 
him  who  had  first  come  to  the  hill,  and  advising  him  in  all 
things".^**^  This  was  Sencha  the  orator :  he  was  king  Concho- 
bar's  chief  minister  at  the  time. 

"  There  came  another  company  to  the  same  hill  of  Slemain 

Midhe'\  said  Mac  Roth.  "  A  fair,  tall,  great,  man  was  at  thllhtaT 
the  head  of  that  party,  of  a  florid,  noble,  countenance:  with 
soft  brown  hair,  falling  upon  him  in  thin,  smooth  locks  upon 
his  forehead.  He  had  a  deep  gray  cloak  wrapped  around  him, 
and  a  silver  brooch  in  the  cloak  at  his  breast.  He  wore  a  soft 
white  shirt  to  his  skin".^"^  This  was  Eogan  Mac  JDurthachta, 
chief  o£  Fernmaige,  now  Farney  in  the  county  of  Monaghan. 

Another  clann  is  described  by  Mac  Roth  as  advancing  fiercely  of  Loegaire 
and  in  greater  disorder.  All  of  them,  he  said,  had  their  clothes 
thrown  back.  "  A  large-headed,  warlike  champion  took  the 
front  of  that  party ;  a  man  of  houndlike,  hateful  face.  He  had 
light  grisly  hair,  and  large  yellow  eyes  in  his  head.  He  wore  a 
yellow,  close-napped  cloak  upon  him ;  and  a  gold  brooch  {Delg) 
in  that  cloak  at  his  breast.  He  had  a  yellow  fringed  shirt  next 
his  skin".*^**^^  This  was  Loegaire  Buadach,  that  is  *'  Loeghaire 
the  victorious",  chief  of /mmai7  in  Ulster. 

The  next  clann  is  described  as  having  "  a  thicknecked,  cor-  of3/«m. 
pulent  champion  at  their  head;  he  wore  black,  short,  bushy 

(43)  [original :— lAec  cAem  cerco-  clioefij  cTiAmc  ipn  cutAij,  ACA-p  ac 

lecViAti  in  AiiMnucVi  riA  btn-oni  fin;  cAbAifu  caca  comAi-pte  -oo. — H.  2. 

folc  "otiAlAc  •oon-obui'oe  f ai|\;  tlo-pc  18.  f.  65.  col.  2.] 

•otntbec  •ou'b^oivtn  i:o|\  -potuAniAin  (*^)  [original: — "pep  pn'oiACA  mo^v 

inA  cTim'o.    UIca  eic-p  nncAff  ifp  inAi-pintic  nAbu-oni  -pn,  ife  jtAifCA 

•oerAbbAc  iiYicAeb  imniA  fine6.  "bfAC  gciMnAinec;  -pole  •oon'o  cemin  fAip, 

•oubgtA-pf  bA  boff  ifoiACiptib  untne ;  ife  -pbim    cAnAi-oe    bA]\    a  ecun. 

•oebj  "ouibbec  -oe    -pn-oiAuine  pn  D^aacc  -pofgbA-pr  i   fibbiut)  imme, 

b]\ticc  Of  A  bf  nine.  b6ne  jeb  ctibpA-  "oebg  Af  51c  ipn  d-j\ucc  of  a  bf  uinni. 

CAc  p\i  cneff.  3eb  f C1AC  CO  cuAjmi-  benni  geb  tnAnAifec  ffi  cVineff. — 

bAib  AtAjAic  inci  f Ai|\.    rHAeb-oofn  H.  2.  18.  f.  65.  col.  1.] 

fin-o  AfjAic  in  incitic  bA'obA  fA-  [original : — bAec  cen-oniAf  cii- 

coiinni.  cuf  e  -iMjcbige  fpi  a  Aiff. —  ]\aca  in  Ai|Mntic  nA  buTinipn  ;  ife 

H.  2.  18.  f.  65.  col.  2.]  cicAfOA  UAcViniAf .  'Potc  n-ecf oni 

[original: — acu    bA    bmnici^x  n-^febbiAc  fAi|\,  rube  bu-oe  inofA 

bimnA  fogoyv  uec  mentjcf occ  ibbA-  nA^  cimD,  "b-p acc  'btii'oe  CAicbAniAC 

niAiD  fUA-o  1CA  pffeniniTi,  bm-ofog-  untne  ;  "oebg  oiiAbuToe  fin  bfuuc  6f 

fujut)  A  50CA  ACAf  A  ifbAbfA  in  Abfuinne.  bene  bu-oe  coffcAfAch 

n  ocbAig  AC  ACAbtAim  in  6cbAi5    ffi  cVineff  H.  2.  18.  f.  65.  col.  1.] 
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of  Connud: 


^^"i-  hair,  and  he  had  a  scarred  crimson  face,  and  gray  sparkling 
eyes.  A  wounding  shadowy  spear  over  him.  A  black  shield 
with  a  hard  rim  of  white  bronze  hung  at  his  shoulder.  He 
wore  a  dark  gray  long-wooled  cloak  with  a  brooch  of  pale 
gold  in  that  cloak  at  his  breast.  A  shirt  of  striped  silk  lay  next 
his  skin.  A  sword  with  hilt  of  ivory,  and  an  ornamentation 
of  gold  thread  upon  the  outside  of  his  dress".^*^^  This  champion 
was  Munremur  the  son  of  Gercin^  chief  of  the  territory  of 
J^odarn  in  Ulster. 

The  next  clann  had  "  a  broad-faced  thickset  champion  at  its 
head.  And  he  was  irritable,  and  had  prominent,  dull,  and 
squinting  eyes.  He  wore  yellow,  close  curling  hair.  A  streaked 
gray  cloak  hung  upon  him,  with  a  bronze  brooch  at  the  breast. 
He  wore  a  shirt  with  a  collar,  descending  to  the  calves  of  his 
legs  on  him.  An  ivory-hilted  sword  hung  at  his  left  hip".^*^' 
This  was  Connud  the  son  of  Morna^  from  Callaind  in  Ulster. 

The  leader  of  the  next  clann  described  by  Mac  Roth  appears 
to  be  a  specimen  of  manly  beauty  according  to  the  herald's 
ideas.  No  more  comely  champion  had  yet  arrived,  he  says : 
and  he  describes  him  as  having  a  head  of  bushy  red  yellow  hair ; 
a  face  broad  above  and  narrow  below  [the  true  Celtic  head  of 
Ireland]  ;  a  deep  gray,  flashing,  flaming,  brilliant  eye  in  his  head, 
and  pearly  white  teeth.  He  wore  a  white  and  red  cloak  or 
wrapper,  and  a  brooch  {E6)  of  gold  in  that  cloak  at  his  breast. 
He  had  on  a  shirt  of  kingly  silk,  turned  up  with  a  red  hem  of 
gold,  next  his  white  skin".^*^^  This  was  Eeochaid  the  son  of 
Fatheman  from  Rigdond  in  Ulster, 
of  Amargin  The  ncxt  clann  is  distinguished  by  Mac  Roth  as  steady  and 
diversified.    "  A  beautiful,  active  champion  was  at  the  head  of 


of  Reo 
chaid; 


[original : — Iacc  mun]Aenni]\ 
coll/Ac  ir>  Ai]Mniic  riA  bui-om  -pn; 
■potc  "otib  cobAc  fAijA,  gtiin^  cne-oAc 

nep-oA  11A  clun'o.  Jao  ]"uLec  50  -pof- 
CA-OAib  tiAfii.  "OubfciAc  CO  caLat) 
buAlm  •}:in'o|Miiiii  -pAiiA,  bpAcc  o'oo|\- 
"OA  bA  cliUA^lAe  inline.  b|\eciiA'p  bAn 
6i|A  \x  1"  bpucc  Of  A  b|\uinne.  leire 
cpebiAAiT)  rice  -pixiA  ciief.  CtAi-oeb 
CO  n-etcAib  "oec,  ACAf  co  11 -1 111 -o  en  Am 
6p-)'nAic;  A]\  A  ecAig  imniAij;  a  nec- 
CA1)\.-H.  2.  18.  f.  (i5.  col.  1.] 

(<8)  [original :— bAec  cece^lecAti 
conipenici|\  in  Ai^Mnwd;  nA  bui'oni  pn. 
1f6  Anifc    o'ooi\'OA.     Ife  ■oepifc 

CAjAb-OA,   CfUn'OfOfC    OT5A|\"OA  n-AT)- 

A\\o  inA  cin-o.  Vote  bux)e  )\ocaiy 
f Ai^.  C|\un'OfciAC  "oe^Ag  co  in-bit. 
caIa-o    a^a^aic    ir)A  imcimcliitifL 


UA-pu  ;  5 AO  fbin-obecAn,  fbej-pocA  ha 
bAini.  DjAAcc  lAiAbAC  itnine,  eo  trniA 
ipn  b]Aucc  Af  A  btAUinni.  leni  cut- 

pACAC  1  CAUfCUb  5A  fOlACnib  'DO. 
Cobg  "OeC  1A|\  nA  COpp-DAfAIC  cbi.  

H.  2.  18.  f.  65.  b.  col.  L] 

[original: — II1  comci^  l<Ae6  if 
6Aeiniu  nA  in  bAec  f  Ail  inAf inu6  nA- 
bui-oni  pn.  Vobc  cobAc  "oefg  bui-oe 
f Aif  ;  A^e-o  focAin  fOfiecAn  bAiff ; 
forc  -pogbAff  goffAfOA,  ife  CAin- 
'oeL'OA  jAf eccAC  nA  cinx).  Vef  c6i^ 
cucfumin  A  If  e  f  aca  f  ocAet  f  obecAn, 
b6oib  "oeifg  cAnAi-oe  beiff ;  •oeoic 
niAin-oA  neinAnTDA;  cofp  gel  cnefCA. 
CaiY'^^  5^^'oe-f5  1  f  A'oi  tiAfvi ;  e6 
6i]\  ipn  bfucc  Of  Abfuinni.  b6ne 
■oe  ffob  fig  tnA  •oef.jfibbiut)  -oe 
■oef5  Of,  fpi  geb  cncf  p. — H.  2.  18.  f. 
Go.  b.  col.  2.] 
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this  company ;  he  wore  a  blue,  fine-bordered  shirt  next  his  ^xm. 
skin,  with  carved  and  interlaced  clasps  of  white  bronze,  with 
real  buttons  of  burnished  red  gold  in  its  openings  and  breast. 
He  wore  above  it  a  cloak  mottled  with  the  splendour  of  all  the 
most  beautiful  of  colours" /^"^  This  was  Amargin^  the  son  of 
JEcelsalach  the  smith,  the  good  poet  from  the  river  Buais  in 
Ulster. 

The  next  clann  was  that  of  Feradach  Fin  Fechtnach  of  Slehe  ^p^^p^ff^f^ 
Fuaid  in  Ulster,  described  as  a  champion  entirely  fair,  hair,  nach; 
eyes,  beard,  eyebrows,  and  dress.^^'^ 

At  the  head  of  the  next  company  the  herald  describes  "  two  of  Fiachaig 
soft  youths  with  two  green  cloaks  wrapped  around  them,  and  ^"'^ 
two  brooches  (Cassdn)  of  shining  silver  in  these  cloaks  over 
their  breasts ;  they  wore  two  shirts  of  smooth  yellow  silk  next 
their  skins".^^^^    These  were  Fiachaig  and  Fiachna,  the  two 
younger  sons  of  king  Conchohar  himself. 

Another  clann  noted  by  Mac  Both  in  his  poetical  report  is  of  ceiicJiay 
described  as  "  overwhelming  in  magnitude;  fiery-red  in  a  heat;  andfhis 
a  battalion  in  numbers ;  a  rock  in  strength ;  a  destruction  in  ^^^^^ ' 
battle ;  as  thunder  in  impetuosity.    The  chieftain  at  its  head 
was  [one  certainly  of  no  very  enviable  style  of  beauty ;  for  he 
is  described  as]  "  an  angry,  terrific,  hideous  man,  long-nosed, 
large-eared,  apple-eyed ;  with  coarse,  dark-gray  hair.    He  wore 
a  striped  cloak,  and  instead  of  a  brooch,  he  had  a  stake  (Cuaille) 
of  iron  in  that  cloak  over  his  breast,  which  reached  from  one 
shoulder  to  the  other.    He  wore  a  coarse,  streaked  shirt  next 
his  skin".^^^^    This  was  the  great  Celtchair  Mac  Uthair,  from 
Dun- da-leth- glass,  now  Downpatrick  in  Ulster. 

The  next  in  order  among  the  clanns  of  Ulster  is  reported  of  ^trr^re 
by  Mac  Roth  as,  firm  and  furious,  hideous  and  terrible ;  "its      ^ ' 
leader  a  champion^  one  of  whose  eyes  was  black,  and  the  other 
white ;  a  wrynecked  man  with  long  hands ;  he  had  brown,  thick, 

[original: — lAec  AtAitro  e^cAit)  get  i^^  riA  b|\AccAib  Af  a 

iti  A]MnticVi  riA  btti-oni  pn  ;  50|Mn  -mb|\uririib ;  "oA  "Lerie -01  fternuri  pcu 

AriAyvc  cAeb  co|A|AuA|\Ac,      "pctiAgAib  btnTDe  fjMA  cnefi'Aib. — H.  2. 18.  f.  66. 

pci  pgci  ■pecA-pri'oiAUinijgo  criA-ppib  a.  col.  I.] 

X)ibp  "oetigci  'oe|\556ip  fO)\  bepriA-  [original: — 1f  bA'Oti'o  A|\  tneic; 

•DA1D,  ACAr  b|\o'L'LAi5  "oo  -p^M  cne-pf.  \\  cene  •jAtiA'o  bofpj  if  cac  a.\\j\x\  ; 

"bfXAcc  bommAriAc  co  m-buAit)  cac  Tp  aI-o  A|mii^c;  if  d|\au;  A]a  b'LA-|Mti'o; 

•OACA  cTiApvifp.-H.  2. 18.  f.  65.  h.  col.  1.]  if  co|\An'OA]\  cApvpije.    ITep  T^T^S" 

(5')  [original : — lAec  -pin'obtii'oe  in  ^ac  ;  llAuVlmAt^,1l^55|^A1r^,  in  Ai|Mr>uc 

AijMrtticVi  HA  bu-oni  pr>.  -pnt)  tiite,  in  riA  bui'oni  -pti ;  ife  ■p|A6ntnA]\,  omAp, 

■pe^A  pAin  eci|A,  f'o'Lc  ACAp  pvopc  ACAp  ubAbL  pvin^c  ;  -pole  n-^Apvb  n-giAebi- 

ubcA  ACAp  Ab|\Acctip\  ACAp-oecebc. —  Acli.    DpvAcc  lAibAin  imme;  cuAbbi 

H.  2.  18.  f.  66.  a.  col.  l.J  lAiyvn  ipin  b|Aticc  op  a  b|\uinni,  coti 

(52)  [original : — "OiAp  rriAec  ocbAc  geib  on  guAbAitro  j;o  a  |\Aibe  -oo. 

in  Ai]Mnuc  nA  bti-ompin.  'Oa  b'pAcc  b6ne  "^^i^  c|\ebnAi'o  p-pvi  cnefp. — H. 

UAm-oe  1  -poiAdpub  mi-pu,  "oa  dAfpAn  2.  18.  f.  66.  a.  col.  1.] 
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of  Mend  son 
of  Salchol- 


of  Fergna , 


of  Ercc  son  of 
Carpri  Nia- 


curling  hair.  He  wore  a  black  flowing  cloak  with  a  brooch 
of  red  bronze  over  his  breast ;  and  an  embroidered  shirt  next 
his  skin".-^*^    This  was  Eirrge  Eclihel  from  Dri  Ergi  in  Ulster. 

We  have  next  a  clann  with  a  large  fine  man  at  its  head.  He 
had  foxy  red  hair,  and  foxy  red  large  eyes  in  his  head,  and  he 
wore  a  speckled  cloak/^^^  This  was  Mend  the  son  SalcholgaUj 
from  the  headlands  of  the  river  Boind. 

At  the  head  of  the  next  clann  that  came  to  the  hill  o^Slemain 
was  a  chief  described  as  a  long-cheeked  swarthy  man  with  black 
hair  upon  him,  and  long- limbed.  "  He  had  a  red  longwooled 
cloak,  with  a  clasp  of  white  silver  in  it,  over  his  breast,  and  a 
linen  shirt  next  his  skin".^^®^  This  was  Fergna  the  son  ofFind- 
conna  the  king  of  Burach  in  Ulster. 

Then  we  have  a  company  described  as  steady,  and  different 
/'errand ISs  from  the  otlicr  companies:  "some  of  them  had  red  cloaks; 
clann;  othcrs  gray  cloaks,  others  blue  cloaks,  and  others  cloaks  of 
green,  blay,  white,  and  yellow ;  and  these  cloaks  all  floating 
splendidly  and  brightly  upon  them".  "  There  is",  said  Mac 
Both,  "  a  red  speckled  little  boy,  with  a  crimson  cloak,  among 
them  in  the  centre ;  he  has  a  brooch  (Ed)  of  gold  in  that  cloak 
over  his  breast :  and  a  shirt  of  kingly  silk  interwoven  with  red 
gold  next  his  white  skin".-^^^  This  was  Ercc  the  son  of  Carpri 
Nia-Fer^  monarch  of  Erinn,  and  of  Fedilm  Nucrutliacli  (lite- 
rally Fedilm  the  ever  blooming),  daughter  of  king  ConcJiobar. 
This  was  the  Ercc  mentioned  in  a  former  lecture,  at  whose 
death  his  sister  Acaill  died  of  grief,  and  was  buried  on  the  hill 
of  Acaill,  so  called  alter  her,  and  now  known  as  the  hill  of 
Skreene,  near  ancient  Tara. 
of  Cuchu-  Lastly  a  clann  is  described  by  3fac  Roth,  which  counted,  he 
cilnn.^'      said,  no  less  than  thirty  hundred  blood  red,  furious  warriors, 


[original:— "h-i  b^tc  b^MicVi- 
mA^,  ^\•\•\  eicig  viAc1imA]\ ;  iAec  [aiia- 
■pAin  ?]  biMiA^-AC  beimAjv  itiAininuc 
riA  butDinfin.  1f  be  becgLeoiiA,  ieicVi 
inciiTo,'L<M-n^A'OA  [in  Ai]Mnucb  riA  bu- 
i-om  pn;]  robe  •ootro  ]ao  cAff  fAiix. 
■bpAccoubiuA-pcAc  imme;  iAocc]\e'OA 
pn  b|\ucc  A  b]\uinni.  beni  'oeiAg 
I^CAi^cbi  f|M  cnep\ — H.  2.  18.  f.  GG. 
a.  col.  1.] 

(55)  [original : — ■pep  m6i(\  bpefCA  in 
Ai]Mnuc  riA  bui-oni  pn.  Vo^c  ^xua-o- 
•oeiAg  Sube  niu\'ox)e]\5A  inotxA 

riA  chiiTo.  Sicliicm|\  |m  C|\ummci|A 
■nic6ii\  niil/e'D  ceccAyvriAi,  ■oiiiA  ]^^■^ 

1\OfC    ^MIA-O     YVAmoyVA    ITAlleC  bAlff. 

■b|\Acc  bi\ecc  inime. — H.  2.  18.  f.  60. 
a.  col.  2.] 

(5«)  [original : — bAec    becconf oca 


o'oo]\'OA  in  Aipinuc  tiA  bui-oni  pn. 
■pobc  "oub  j:Ai]A ;  pcb  bAbbfA-o  .i. 

CAp'A  ^ACA.  b|\ACC  "OeiAJ  -JTA  CA^'bdl 

inline;  b^AecnA^  bAn  a]A5aic  if  in 
bpuc  Of  A  bfuinni.  beni  bint)!  pM 
cnep\— H.  2.  18.  f.  66.  a  col.  2.] 

>  [original: — ^yh^  -p-op^u-o  6cfA- 
niAib  nA  bu-onib  Aibe,  Aibb  b]\u- 
1CC  -oeiix^;  -Ailb  bfuicc  gbAip',  ^Xibb 
bpuicc  5ui|vni,  Ailb  b]\uicc  tiAne, 
bbAe  [btAnA],  bAnA,  bvn'oe;  iciac 
Abbe  ec|\occA  UAfu.  Un-ofe-o  niAc 
ni-bec  m-bpecoepg  co  m-bp ucc  co]a- 
cf A  ecuffu  bA|\  nioDon  bA-oep^n. 
Co  6i|\  ipn  bpucc  Of  a  bfinnni,  bene 
"oe  ftAob  fi5  bA  •oe|\55incbiu'o  -oe 
'oe]\50]\  pM  geb  cnep\ — H.  2.  18.  f. 
66.  a.  col.  2.] 
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white,  clean,  dignified,  crimson  faced  men.  They  had  long  ^xut. 
fair  yellow  hair  [upon  them],  splendid,  bright  countenances, 
and  sparkhng  kingly  eyes ;  and  they  wore  glossy,  long,  flow- 
ing robes,  with  noble  brooches  (Deilge)  of  gold,  pure  shining 
gauntlets  (Jarndota),  and  shirts  of  striped  silk/^^  These  were 
the  men  of  Muirtheimne,  the  hereditary  patrimony  of  Cuchu- 
laind,  the  great  hero  of  the  tale. 

These  descriptions  are  surely  specific  enough  to  aSbrd  us  a 
very  vivid  glimpse  of  the  dress  and  accoutrements,  as  well  as 
the  personal  appearance  of  the  Gaedhelic  warriors  of  two  thou- 
sand years  ago.  But  the  same  remarkable  tale  contains  much 
besides  on  the  subject.^^^^ 

(58)  [original : — nA-o  uacci  c|\ic1ia-    ecAije  Uj-oa  "LetromAffA,  •oeilge 
cec  ircoi,  fiAtinA  feoch|\A  fO]\  'oe|\-    on-OA  Ai^xeg-OA,  lA^ArcoocAib  •oeri'o- 
5A, -pyv       j'LAin  5tii]\m  cVio|\CA]A'OA.    ^LAtiA  ;  lenci  -pci  -f^ebnAi-oe. — H, 
mongA  -pACA  -ptiDui-oi,  jnvip  Aite    2.  18.  f.  66.  col.  1.] 
ect\occAi  ;  ^uifc   yveilii    iaij-oatoi  ; 

'  [All  the  clanns  whose  dress  and  personal  ornaments  are  described  in  the 
text  belong  to  the  Ultonian  party;  there  are,  however,  some  descriptions, 
though  not  so  full  in  other  parts  of  the  tale  of  the  Tain  Bo  Chnailgne,  of  the 
champions  of  Connacht,  and  the  allies  of  Ailill  and  Medhbh,  a  few  of  which 
may  be  given  here,  in  order  to  show  that,  so  far  at  least  as  that  tale  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  evidence  of  difference  of  costume  and  arms  between  the 
ruling  class  in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  ancient  Erinn. 

After  the  great  combat  between  Ferdiadh  and  Cuchulaind,  the  latter  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  before  the  enemy,  and  betake  him  to  his  bed  of  green 
rushes,  in  order  to  obtain  relief  from  the  fearful  wounds  which  he  had  received 
from  Ferdiadh.  He  had  not  remained  long  in  this  position,  when  some  of  his 
northern  friends  arrived  to  his  assistance,-  finding  him,  however,  in  a  very 
dangerous  state,  they  took  him  away  to  his  native  Muirtheimne,  to  whose 
streams  and  rivers,  and  the  plants  which  grew  in  them,  the  Tuatha  De  Danann 
had  communicated  healing  properties.  The  names  of  these  healing  streams 
were: — Sais,  Buain,  Biihlain,  Findglais,  Gleoir,  Ghanamain,  Bedg,  Tadg^ 
Telameitj  Bind,  Bir,  Brenide,  Dicaem,  Muach,  Miliuc^  Comung,  Culend,  Gai- 
nemain,  Drong,  Dell,  Dubglas,  While  Cuchulaind  was  taking  the  benefit  of 
these  waters,  the  famous  Cethern,  who  was  described  in  Lecture  xv.  (vol.  i., 
p.  313),  as  making  such  haste  from  the  north  to  the  assistance  of  Cuchulaind ^ 
that  he  could  only  arm  himself  with  an  iron  spit,  arrived.  Making  straight 
for  the  camp  of  the  invaders,  he  attacked  like  a  maniac  every  one  he  met  with 
his  spit,  and  received  in  return  so  many  wounds,  that  he  was  at  length  obliged 
to  withdraw  to  where  Cuchulaind  was  undergoing  medical  treatment. 

Having  arrived  there,  Cethern  asked  Cuchulaind  to  procure  him  some  medi- 
cal attendance.  The  latter  immediately  complied  with  his  request,  by  inviting 
a  party  of  medical  men  from  the  enemy's  camp  to  come  out  to  him,  as  none  ^ 
the  Ultonian  physicians  were  at  the  time  available.  The  angry  northern 
champion,  rendered  fretful  by  his  many  wounds,  had  no  patience  for  the  dila- 
tory deliberations  of  the  doctors,  and  he  accordingly  dismissed  them  with  blows 
and  wounds,  some,  as  we  are  told,  to  a  bed  of  sickness,  and  some  to  death. 
Cuchulaind,  thereloie,  sent  his  charioteer  Laegh  for  Fingin  Fathliagh  (or  Fin- 
gin  the  prophetic  leech  or  physician),  king  Conchobar  Mac  Nessa's  chief  phy- 
sician, to  Fei  la  Fingin  on  the  brow  of  Slebe  Fuaid,  in  the  present  county 
ot  Armagh.  The  physician  returned  with  the  messenger,  and  the  narrator  of 
the  tale  avails  himself  of  the  dialogue  between  Fingin  and  his  patient  in  the 
presence  of  Cuchidaind,  to  introduce  to  the  reader  by  descriptions  of  their 
forms,  dress,  personal  ornaments  and  arms,  several  of  the  champions  of  th« 
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ifedhbh'a 
gifts  to 
Ailill. 


At  the  opening  of  the  pillow  controversy  already  spoken  of, 
4)etween  queen  Medbh  and  her  consort  Ailill,  the  irritated 

invading  force.  These  descriptions  it  is,  which  it  is  proposed  to  add  by  way 
of  supplement  to  those  of  Mac  Roth  in  the  text. 

"The  physician  having  arrived  at  Ceihern'B  bed,  the  latter  exhibits  his 
wounds  to  hira  one  by  one,  and  asks  his  opinion  of  each. 

fejAi]'  ^^51^  1^  r"i^       •    P""      " -FiVj^m  examined  that  blood: 'This 
taI  eci\om  inx)uc'h|\AccAC  Arcof  o,  Ate    is  a  light  unwilling  wound',  said  the 
in  "L1A15,  ocAf  ni  bepAX)  immu-    physician,  'and  it  will  not  carry  thee 


cTiA.  1f  -p|\  Atri,  Abe  bA]\  CechejAn, 
•00m  -jMAccfA  oen  i:e|\  Atro  ctii-o- 
triAibe  -pAin;  b^VAcc  50]\tn  1  fibbiu'o 
itntne,  "oeij  n-AjAjic  if  in  b|Aticc 
AfA  b|\tiinne;  ci\ominfciAuh  50 
fAebup  con-ouAbAc ;  ipA\i^  T^^S 
cuiciMnx)  in  nA  bAim,  fAjA  fAejA- 
bbAige  nA  f  AixyvAt).  "Oo  be]AC  in  -puib 
fAin.  fliicfom  -puib  lii-bic  UAnnfe 
n6.  Ha  ca  i:ecATnmA|\  in  ipei(\.  f Ain, 
Abe  bA]A  CucubAin'o, — ibbAn-o  ibA]\ 
cbefp  mAc  Ve^AgtifA  fAin,  ocA-p  ni  bA 
•ouuixAcc  beif  "oo  chucciin-piu  "oa 
lAim  H.  2.  18.  f.  61.  col.  2. 

t^ejA  bAcc  "OAm  in  -ptiib  fee  "onA,  a 
mo  -popA  "phin^in,  bA]A  CecVie^n. 
■pecAi-p  ■pmgm  in  -puib  pn  :  "bAn 
gAbA  bAnuAbAc  Ant)  -po,  ALe  bA]A  in 
biAij.  If  fi|\  Am,  Abe  bAf  CecVief n, 
•oomiMAccfA  oen  ben  Anx),  ben 
6Ain  bAnAinec,  beccAn  fACA  m6|>, 
monnj  6|\  bin-oe  fUfiM",  D]aacc  co|a- 
cfA  jen-OAici  impi,  eo  6i|\  if  in 
b]\ucc  6f  A  bftiinni ;  fbej  'oifiti6 
xjfumnec  A]\  •oefgbAffAt)  nA  bAim. 
TlA  bepc  in  fuib  pn,  "pof mf a  ;  -puc 
p  piib  m-bic  tiAimfe  no.  Haca 
f ecAmmAp  in  mnAi  pn,  Abe  bA|\  Cuc- 
nbAinx), — met)bin5en  OchAix>  Vei"D- 
bij,  injen  AfOfig  h  Gfvenn,  Ap  -da 
1MACC  fAn  con^f Ammumpn.  "bA 
DUAi-o  ocAf  cofcop  ocAf  commAi- 
•oitim  be  51A  -00  fAicefcefu  "OA 
bAmAib.— H.  2.  18.  fol.  Gl.  b.  a.  col.  1. 


■pedA  bAcc  -OAm  in  finbfe  no  a  mo 
po|DA  irViingin,  bA-p  Cechefn.  V^cAif 
irm^in  in  f uilfein  : — ^AbAc  t)A  fen- 
nex>  AnT)  fo,  Abe  bAf  in  biAij.  1f  pp 
Am,  bA]\  CecViefii,  "OAmniAccACAix- 
fA  "oiAf  Ant),  -oA  choTsmAile  fof Aib  ; 
■oA  b|\Acc  A  50]\mA  1  fibbnm  impu ; 
•oebgi  AprAic  If  nA  bf  ACCAib  6f  A 
m-bfunniD  ;  miindobf  ac  Af ric  cen- 
51b  im  bf  A51C  6edcAi]\nAi  -oib.  116- 
CA  fecAmmAf  in  -oif  fein,  Abe  bA]\ 
CucubAin-o,— Obb  ocAf  Ochme  fAin, 


off  very  soon'.  ♦  True',  said  Cethern, 
*a  single  man  approached  me  there; 
a  blue  cloak  wrapped  around  him,  a 
brooch  of  silver  in  that  cloak  at  his 
breast;  a  curved  shield  with  sharp 
carved  edges  upon  his  shoulder;  a 
flesh- seeking  shgh  (or  light  spear)  in 
his  hand,  and  a  Faga  Faegablaige  (or 
a  small  down-headed  spear)  near  it. 
It  was  he  that  gave  this  wound ;  and 
he  got  a  slight  wound  from  me'.  '  We 
know  that  man',  said  Cuchulaind,  '  he 
is  Illand,  the  accomplished  warrior, 
son  of  Fergus,  and  he  was  not  desirous 
that  thou  shouldst  fall  by  his  hand'. 

"  '  Look  at  this  blood  [wound]  for 
me,  my  good  Fingin\  said  Cethern. 
Fingin  examined  this  blood  :  '  This  is 
the  deed  of  a  haughty  woman',  said  the 
physician.  *  It  is  true',  said  Cethern, 
'  there  came  to  me  one  beautiful,  pale, 
long-faced,  woman,  with  long  flowing 
golden  yellow  hair  upon  her;  [she  had] 
a  crimson  cloak,  witli  a  brooch  of  gold 
in  that  cloak  over  her  breast;  a 
straight-ridged  slegh  (or  light  spear) 
blazing  red  in  her  hand.  She  it 
was  that  gave  me  that  wound;  and 
she  got  a  slight  wound  from  me'.  'We 
know  that  woman  well',  said  Cuchu- 
laind, '  she  is  Medhbh,  the  daughter 
of  Echatd  Feidlig,  the  daughter  of 
the  high  king  of  Erinn  [and  queen 
of  Connacht]  ;  it  is  she  that  came  thus 
unto  me.  She  would  have  deemed  it  a 
great  victory  and  a  triumph  that  thou 
shouldst  have  fallen  by  her  hands'. 

"  '  Look  at  this  blood  [wound]  for 
me,  my  good  Fingin\  said  Cethern. 
Fingin  examined  that  blood :  '  This 
is  the  deed  of  two  champions', 
said  the  physician.  'It  is  true  in- 
deed', said  Cethern ;  *  two  men  came 
to  me  there  with  two  glossy  curled 
heads  of  hair;  two  blue  cloaks  wrapped 
around  them  ;  brooches  of  silver  in 
the  cloaks  over  their  breasts  ;  a  chain 
of  bright  silver  around  the  neck  of 
each  of  them'.    *  We  know  thess  two 
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queen  does  not  hesitate  to  saj 
paid  him  a  high  compliment, 

•oo  fAirt  tntint:i|\  AitiLtA  ocAy  niet)- 
bA.— H.  2.  18.  f.  CI.  b.  a.  col.  1. 

IPe^A  Iacc  'OATn  ir»  -ptnlfeo  no  a  mo 
■popA  ptipn^  -poi\  CecVieixn.  -pe^Aif 
pngiti  in  -puilfAin  : — "OomiMACcA- 
CA]\fA  -01  Af  OAC  ^6mne  An-o,  con- 
5|\uin  n-An^eTA-OAi-oe  'po^]^o  ;  cu- 
niAing  bi]\  innium^A  ceccA|\nAi  "Oib, 
cumAnngfA  in  m-bip-pA  r;|vi  pn  'oaiaa 
nAi  -oibptim.  ^TecAif  p^p^  '•'►i  f"i^ 
■pn.    "Oub  11  be,  in  f-u it-pet),  Ate  bA|\ 

ITltlAlg.     C|V1  C^M-Oe  "DO  d^AACAl^  "OAIC 

CO  n-'oe^xnA  6|\oi-p  -oib  c]aic  c]M'oe, 
ocAy  ni  fU^cAnAim^eA  ice  An-ofo  ; 
Acc  -OO  gebAin-oi-e  •OAic^eo  -oo  bof- 
rAib  1CC1  ocAf  ^b^n-pen  n'l  nA^AC 
DeiACAif  immucA.  Raca  -pecAiriTnAix 
in  'oif  I'Ain,  Ab^  bA|\  CuciabAin'o,— 
bun  ocAf  ITlecconn  -pAin,  "00  -pAin, 
tn«nci|\  ^XibibbA  ocAf  mex)bA.  b)A 
•ouupvAcc  beo  jeA  -oo  ^ AecAif c^fu  "da 
bAniAib.— H.  2.  18.  f.  61.  b.  a.  col.  1. 


ITeiA  bAc  "OAm  in  puiti'eA  no  a  mo 
f)opA  ■pmpn,  At^  cechepn.  "PecliAif 
Vingin   in   ■puibi'Ain  : — ■Oe|^5^tlActll^ 
•DA  |\i5  CAibbe  An-ofo,  AbebA|\  in  tiAij. 
piA  Am,  bA]A  CecVie|\n,  •oom^MAc- 

CACA|\fA  "OA  OcIaC  AlgfinnA  Ab|\AC- 

50i\mA  iii6|AA  Ant),  50  minoAib  6in 
UAfu  ;  -OA  b]\Acc  tiAne  ipo|\cipui 
impu  ;  -OA  6Aff An  geb  a^ajic  ip  nA- 
b|\AccAib  Af  A  m-b|Minnib  ;  -da  fbei^ 
cuiciMnni  inA  bAmAib.  Ic  immAicp 
nA  f ubi  'OO  bep\cACA|\  ipo\\x:,  AbebAp 
in  biAij:  1c  d]AAef  -oA  cuaca]\  -oaic, 
CO  comAiAnecgACAiA  pennA  nA  n-gAe 
inniuc,  ocAf  ni  Vi-A^^fu  aicc  An-oi^o. 
tlA  CA  -pecAmmA^A  in  -oip  -pAin,  bA|\ 
Cucubumt),  "bjxo^n  ocAf  'bptix>ni 
fAin,  meic  uVieo-pA  Soilbp,  -oa  mAc 
CAibie.  buAi-o,  ocA-p  copcui^, 
ocAf  dommAi-oib  leo  51  a  -do  -pAe 
tAipce^-u  b6o.— H.  2.  18.  f.  61.  b.  a. 
col.  1. 


•pecAbACC  "OAm  in  -puibpeA  no  a  mo 
f)opA  vVimpn,  A]\  Cecil e|\n.  ^ecAif 
pnpn  in  piib  ^Ain  :  ConngAf  -OAm- 
b|\AcliAtA  An'oy'o,  Abe  bA]A  in  biAig. 
If  Pl^  Am,  bA)A  Cechepn  ;  -oomiMAc- 
CACAi\pA  -oiAp  C6CIA15IAC  Ant),  yuilc 


'  to  her  husband,  that  she  had  xxm. 

when  she  selected  him  as  her 

men  well',  said  Cuchulaind,  *  they  are 
Oli  and  Othme^  of  the  special  house- 
hold of  Ailill  and  Medhbh\ 

"  *  Look  at  this  blood  [wound],  for 
me,  my  good  Fingin\  said  Cethern. 
Fingin,  looked  at  that  blood,  [and  Ce- 
thern said]  :  '  There  came  to  me  two 
young  warriors,  who  have  not  as  yet 
come  to  full  manhood  ;  each  of  them 
thrust  a  spit  into  me,  and  I  wounded 
each  of  them  in  return  with  this  spit'. 
Fingin  examined  that  blood  [wound]. 

*  This  blood  is  all  black',  said  the 
physician.  '  It  was  through  thy 
heart  they  pierced  thee,  so  that  they 
formed  a  cross  in  thy  heart,  and  I 
cannot  pronounce  a  cure  here ;  but  I 
can  procure  for  thee  such  plants  of 
healing  and  saving  properties  as  shall 
save  thee  from  an  early  death'.  '  We 
know  these  two  men",  said  Cuchu- 
laind, '  they  are  Bun  and  Mecconn, 
of  the  special  household  troops  of 
Ailill  and  Medhbh,  It  would  be  pleas- 
ing to  them  that  thou  shouldst  receive 
thy  death  wounds  from  their  hands'. 

" '  Look  at  this  wound  for  me,  my  good 
Fingin\  said  Cethern.  Fingin  looked 
at  this  blood  [wounds]  :  '  These  are 
the  red  rush  of  two  woodrings',  said 
the  leech.  '  True',  said  Cethern,  *  there 
came  to  me  two  fair-faced  youths, 
with  large  blue  eyes  and  with  golden 
diadems  on  them;  two  green  cloaks 
wrapped  around  them ;  two  brooches 
of  bright  silver  in  these  cloaks  over 
their  breasts ;  and  two  flesh-seek- 
ing spears  in  their  hands'.  '  The 
wounds  they  have  given  thee  are 
invisible  wounds :  it  is  down  thy 
throat  thou  hast  received  them,  where 
the  points  of  the  spears  met  within 
thee,  and  a  cure  is  not  easy  here'. 
'  We  know  these  two  well',  said  Cu- 
chulaind, 'they  are  Broen  and  Brudni, 
of  the  household  youths  of  Teora 
Soillsi,  the  two  sons  of  the  king  of 
Caille.  They  would  consider  it  a  vic- 
tory, and  a  triumph,  and  a  cause  of  uni- 
versal exultation,  that  thou  shouldst 
receive  thy  death  wounds  from  them'. 

"'Look  at  this  blood  [wound]  for 
me,  my  good  Fingin",  said  Cethern. 
Fingin  looked  at  that  blood  [wound]. 

*  This  is  the  jointdeed  of  two  brothers', 
said  the  physician.  '  True  indeed', 
said  Cethern^  *  there  came  two  kingly 
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husband,  while  he  was  only 
Leinster ;  and  she  reminds  him 

btii'oe  i:o|A|\o;  bpmcc  ■oubglA'pi'A 
bo-pf  1  i:o]Aciptib  impti  ;  'oetp 
•ouibbecA  "oo  ptTOYVuimu  ^y  iia  b|\Ac- 
CAib  6f  A  m-biAutinib ;  rriAnAip  be- 
cViAn  jbAj^fA  riA  bAmAib.  Haca 
■pecAmmAjMn  •oifpAin,  AbebA^p  Cucu- 
bAitro,  Co|\inAC  [triAc]  cobotriAiMg 
fAin,  ACAf  Co-ptriAC  triAC  tnAebefOgA, 
"oo  f  Ain  tiiuncip  -AibitbA  ocA-p  mex>- 
bA.  b)A  •oucyvAcc  beo  jca  'oo  -pAe- 
cAif cepu  *oA  lemAib. — H.  2. 18.  f.  61. 
b.  a.  col.  1. 


■pecViA  bAcc  •oAtn  ir»  pi'ib-peA  no  a 
triA  popA  1:11151^,  Ayv  CecViepvn.  "pe- 
diAii"  p^S^^  ■  ""^  'ptiibi'Ain  : — AccAc 
•OA  n-'oepb|AAcA|\  An-of  o,  Apv  in  blAlg. 
1f  -pijA  Ain,  Ale  bA]A  CecViepvn,  T>om- 

'JMACCA'prA  •01A|'   mAecb   OcbAC  AITO, 

ICIAC  coTtico'ptnAi'Le  •oibbiriAib,  ■pobc 
CAff  bA|\  111  •OA]\A  hai  X)ib,  -pobc 
CA|~pbtii'oe  bA]A  A|\Aibe ;  -oa  b|\Acc 
■UAm-oe  1  -popvciptib  impu,  -oa  cA-p- 

■pAtl    reb  AlApC         riA   D|\ACCAlb  A-p 

A  Tn-b|\unib  ;  "oa  beni  -01  -pbetriAin 
ficA  bunje  -ppiA  cnepfAib;  cbAi-obi 
geb-ouiiMi  fA-p  A  c-per^Aib ;  "oa  jeb 

fCIAC    CO    CUA^miblAD    Afpc  pHT)1 

■popvAib  ;  "OA  fbeij  cuic|Mn-o  50  -pe- 
cAfiAib  Ap^jic  •oengib  inA  bAtnAib. 
■Ra  ca  -pecATntriAix  in  "o'lp  fAin,  Abe  bAl^ 
CucubAin-o, — inAnein<\c|\emAitf  Ain, 
ocAp  niAne  AciAemAib,  "oa  niAC  Aitib- 
bA  OCAftTletjbA.  OcAf  bA  buAit)  ocA-p 
copcuix  ocAf  commAi-oium  beo  jAe 
|\o  -pAecAifcepu  x)a  bdmAib. — H.  2. 
18.  f.  61.  b.  a.  col.  2. 


fedA  bAu  ■OAtn  in  -puib-peA  a  mo 
■popA  V^inpn,  btt-p  CecVie|\n.  XJom- 
■piAccA|\  'oiAp'  OAc  |reinne  Ant), 
conng^xAm  n-ecp-oe,  ice  e^XA^AXDA 
-peix-oAi-oe  -popiAO,  ecAije  AbbTnAjx-OA 
innjAncAcliA  iinpo.  CviniAin^  bi|A 
innninTpA  ceccA|inAi  -o'lb,  cuniAnn^- 
fA(bipv)c]x'i  cVieccA^xnAi  x)ibpuni.  ITe- 
dAif  pnpn  in  -puib  -pAin  :  AcAmAinpi 

tIA  fUltl   |\A  be|ACACA]\  -pOjAC,  Ate  A]A 

in  biAij,  gon-OA  iMib-OACAjx  -peice  -oo 
^jM-oe  inniuc,  con-OA  n-inibiiA  "oo 
cpvi-oe  ic  cbiAb,  immAjA  nbubb  1  -pA- 
bulb,  nA  niA)\  cep\cbi  1  -pAfbubj, 
CO  nAc  -pAib  ^eic  ici]\  ica  imniti- 
bunn^,  ocA|'  ni  x)e]\5enAinife  ice 


1  younger  son  of  the  king  of 
that  she  had  presented  him  at 

champions  to  me,  with  yellow  hair 
upon  them ;  black  gray  cloaks  with 
fringes  wrapped  around  thpm;  and 
foliated  brooches  of  Findruiniu  in 
their  cloaks  at  their  breasts  ;  broad 
green  Manaise  (or  spears)  in  their 
hands'.  '  We  know  these  two  very 
weir,  said  Cuchulaind,  'they  are 
Cormac,  [son  of]  Colamarig,  and  Cor- 
mac,  the  son  of  Maehfogha^  of  the 
special  household  of  ^//t7/and  Medhhh. 
It  would  be  delightful  to  them  that 
thou  shouldst  receive  thy  death  wound 
at  their  hands'. 

" '  Look  at  this  blood  [wound]  for 
me,  my  good  Fingin\  said  Cethem. 
Fingin  looked  at  that  blood  [wound] : 
'  This  is  the  deed  of  two  brothers',  said 
the  physician.  '  True  indeed',  said 
Cethem^  '  there  came  two  young  war- 
riors to  me  resembling  each  other,  one 
had  curhng  [dark]  hair,  and  the  other 
curling  yellow  hair ;  two  green  cloaks 
wrapped  around  them,  with  two 
brooches  of  bright  silver  in  their  cloaks 
at  their  breasts  ;  two  soft  smooth  shirts 
of  yellow  silk  to  their  skin  ;  two  bright 
hilted  swords  at  their  girdles ;  two 
bright  shields  with  fastenings  of 
bright  silver  upon  them ;  and  two  flesh 
seeking  sleghs  (or  light  spears)  with 
bright  veinings  of  pure  bright  silver  on 
their  handles'.  '  We  know  these  two 
very  well',  said  Cuchulaind^  'they 
are  Mane  Maihremail,  and  Mane 
Athremail,  two  sons  of  Aj7<7/  and 
Medhbh.  And  they  would  deem  it  a 
victory,  and  a  triumph,  and  a  cause  of 
universal  exultation,  that  thou  shouldst 
fall  by  their  hands'. 

" '  Look  at  thisbloodfor  me,  my  good 
Fingin\  said  Cethem.  *  There  came  to 
me  there  two  young  champions  with 
clear,  noble,  manly  features,  and  with 
wonderful  foreign  clothes  upon  them. 
Each  of  them  thrust  a  spit  into  me, 
and  I  sent  this  spit  into  each  of  them'. 
Fingin  examined  the  wounds  [blood] : 
'They  have  inflicted  dangerous  wounds 
on  thee',  said  the  physician, '  for  they 
have  severed  the  strings  of  thy  heart 
within  thee,  so  that  it  plays  in  thy 
body  like  an  apple  in  the  air,  or  a  ball 
of  thread  in  an  empty  sack,  so  that 
there  is  not  a  string  sustaining  it,  and 
I  cannot  perform  any  cure  in  this 
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the  outset  with  twelve  suits  of  robes,  a  chariot  worth  three  

times  seven  cumals  (or  sixty-three  cows),  the  breadth  of  his  face 
of  red  gold,  and  a  bracelet  of  Findruine  or  carved  white  metal 
(silver  bronze)  to  fit  his  left  wrist/^"^  The  breadth  of  his  face 
of  red  gold  spoken  of  here,  and  of  which  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  speak  again,  was  doubtless  one  of  those  deep  crescents 
of  red  gold  of  which  there  are  so  many  magnificent  specimens 
preserved  in  our  national  museum  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Again,  when  queen  Medbh  is  inducing  one  of  her  warriors, 
named  Long  Mac  JEmonis,  to  fight  Cuchulaind  in  single  com- 
bat, she  "  promises  him  great  rewards,  namely,  twelve  suits  Gifts  pro- 
of robes,  and  a  chariot  worth  four  times  seven  cumals  or  SSsJ^o 
eighty-four  cows,  and  her  daughter  Findahair  to  wife".^^'^  And  ^Emonis^^ 
again,  when  queen  Medbh  summoned  Ferdiadh  to  fight  Cuchu- 


place  [here'.]  *  We  know  these  two 
very  well',  said  Cuchulaind,  '  they  are 
two  choice  champions  of  Irruade 
[Norway]  who  were  sent  specially  by 
Ailill  and  Medhhh  to  kill  thee'. 

*' '  Look  at  this  blood  [wound]  for 
me,  my  good  Fingin\  said  Cetliern. 
Fingin  examined  the  blood  [wounds] 
and  said  :  *  This  is  the  joint  piercing  of 
a  father  and  son',  said  the  physician. 
'  True',  said  Cethern,  '  there  came  to 
me  there  two  large  men  with  flaming 
eyes,  having  diadems  of  lustrous  gold 
on  their  heads,  with  kingly  dress  upon 
them,  with  long  gold  hilted  swords  at 
their  girdles,  in  scabbards  of  bright 
shining  silver,  with  frettings  of  mot- 
tled gold  on  their  lower  ends'.  '  We 
know  these  two  very  well',  said  Cuchu- 
laind, 'they  are  Ailill  and  his  son 
Main€,  who  hare  inflicted  those 
wounds  upon  thee.  Tliey  would  think 
it  a  victory  and  a  triumph,  and  a  cause 
of  universal  exultation,  that  thou 
shouldst  fall  by  their  hands' ". 
Notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  opinion  pronounced  by  Fingin  upon  some 
of  Cethern's  wounds,  he  succeeded,  we  are  told,  in  curing  him,  or  at  least  in 
enabling  him  to  share  again  in  the  conflict.  This  he  is  said  to  have  done  by 
means  of  a  curious  bath  formed  of  the  marrow  of  a  great  number  of  cows 
which  Cuchulaind  had  killed  for  the  purpose.  The  place  where  this  bath  was 
prepared  received  the  name  of  Smiramair  or  the  Marrow-bath,  which  is  still 
preserved  in  that  of  Smarmore  in  the  county  of  Louth.] 

(fio)  [original : — Uucai'a    co|\    ACAf  [original; — :5ellA|' meT)b  motA- 

coibchi  -ouic  AiiiAil  A.X  "oecVi  ceic    coniA  "oo,  .1.  citncecc  -oa  -pejA  -oeg 


Ale  bAjA  CucuLAin'o,  'oia|'  -pAin  -oe 
■penneDAib  nA'h-1|\tiA'oei:o]\|\oe5'LAff 
•ooeti  coi-pc  o  Aibitt  ocA-p  o  meix)b 

A]\  "oAlJ  "DO  5011  A-pU. 

■pecA  Iacc  'OAm  in  ^uibfe  no  a  tno 
^opA  i:hin5in,  bAjA  Ceche^n,  "pec- 
Aif  pingin  in  •pvni  -pAin  no  :  Inrpti- 
bAt)  mic  ocA^  ACA|\  An-ofo,  Abe  a|\ 
in  biAi^.  1f  A-m,  bA|\  Ceche|An, 
•oomiMAccAix-pA  -OA  moiAA,  5Ain- 
•oeb  •oejACA  An-o,  50  Tninx)Aib  oi-p 

6^  bAf|\A15   UAftl,    eiAIMUT)  IMg'OAI'OI 

impu,  cbAi-obi  oix-otiiiAn  incbAfp 
bA|\  A  c]Ae|YAib,  50  -peyvbobsAib 
A|\5ic  6  en  51b,  50  -piMcViAcAiACAib  61  p 
b|Mcc  -pixivi  A  neccAi]A.  Ua  ca  pecAm- 
A^v  in  x)\x  fAin,  Abe  bA-p  CuctibAin-o, 
-Aibibb  ACAr  A  niAc  'pAin  ITlAne,  con- 
•oAf  j;;eib  ule.  "bA  buAi-o  ocA-p  co-p- 
cti]\  ACA-p  commAi-oitim  beo  geA  -po 
pAeliAifcepu  -oiA  bdmAib. — H.  2.  18. 
f.  61.  b.  a.  col.  2. 


CO|\ 

"oecVi 

•00  TnnAi,  .1.  cimcViAc  x)A  -peix-oec  "o'e- 
ca6,  cAyvpAC  C|\1  xetx:  cuniAb,  com- 
becec  c-AijcVii  x)o  'oepj  op,  com- 
C|vom  -oo  iMje-o  cbi  "oo  pn-o-onuim. 
— H.  2  18.  f.  41.  b.  a.  col.  1.] 


•00  ecguT),  ocAp  cA|\tDAc  cecpe  pecc 
cumAb,  ocAp  -pn-OAbAip  •ooninAoi". — 
Prof.  O' Curry's  copy.  Eol.  53  of  H.  2. 
18,  which  must  have  contained  this 
passage,  is  now  apparently  wanting.] 
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^xni.    laind  in  that  great  combat  described  in  a  former  lecture/^'^ 
which  proved  fatal  to  himself  at  A  th  Ferdiaidh  (now  Ardee) 
we  are  told  that  when  he  came  to  the  queen's  pavilion,  *•  he 
was  honoured  and  supplied  with  the  best  of  food,  and  plied 
with  the  choicest,  most  delicious,  and  most  exhilarating  of 
liquors,  until  he  became  intoxicated  and  hilarious.    And  he 
Giftspro-    -was  promised  great  rewards  for  undertaking  to  fight  and  com- 
Mtdhhhxo    bat,  namely,  a  chariot  worth  four  times  seven  cumals  or  eighty- 
lerdiadh;    ^^^^  COWS;  and  suits  of  clothes  for  twelve  men,  of  cloth  of  all 
colours ;  and  the  size  of  his  own  territory  of  the  smoothest  part 
of  Magh  Ai  (in  the  present  county  of  Roscommon)  free  of  rent 
and  tribute,  and  of  attendance  at  court  ar  upon  expeditions ; 
without  any  forcible  exaction  whatever ;  and  to  his  son  and  his 
grandsons  and  great-grandsons  to  the  breast  of  eternity,  and 
end  of  the  world ;  and  the  queen's  daughter  {Findahair)  as 
his  wife,  and  the  brooch  {E6)  of  gold  which  was  in  (queen) 
one  of  them,  Medbh's  mantle  over  all  that",  or,  as  she  is  made  to  say  in  the 
brooch.       copy  of  the  Tditi  preserved  in  the  vellum  MS.  H.  2. 16.  T.C.D. : 
mSumn    "  ^^J  spear  brooch  {Duillend-Dealc)  of  gold  which  weighs  thirty 
lour  pounds.  JJngas  (or  ounces)  and  thirty  half  Ungas  and  thirty  Crossachs, 
and  thirty  quarter  [CrossachsY -^^^^ 

Persons  often  find  it  difficult  to  beheve  that  some  of  the  gold 
bracelets  and  silver  brooches  to  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  could,  from  their  massiveness,  have  ever 
been  worn  as  personal  ornaments;  but  after  this  great  gold 
brooch  of  queen  Medbh,  which,  according  to  our  calculation, 
must  have  weighed  more  than  four  pounds  Troy,  we  need  won- 
der no  longer  at  the  weight  of  those  that  have  come  down  to 
us  from  those  remote  ages.  I  have  indeed  so  frequently  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  use  of  these  large  heavy  pins  in  nar- 
rating more  than  one  historical  event  or  anecdote,  that  I  need 
scarcely  insist  on  the  abundance  of  evidence  we  possess  as  to 
the  use  of  brooches  even  larger  and  heavier  than  those  in 
the  museum  of  the  Academy :  and  there  is  in  fact  a  fragment 
of  one  such  silver  brooch  in  that  museum,  sufficient  to  show 
how  easily  queen  Macha  Mongruadh  might  have  marked  out 
the  tracing  of  the  great  Rath  of  Emania  with  hers, 
story  of  j/ac  Tlicrc  is  auotlicr  curious  reference  to  the  imaginary  costume 
ionghnde;  imaginary  individual,  preserved  in  the  Leahhar  Mar  JJuna 

JJoighre  (now  called  the  Leahhar  JBreac)  in  the  Royal  Irish 

[See  Lect.  XIV.,  attte,  vol.  i.,  p.  302;  and  also  Appendix,  where  the 
■whole  episode  descriptive  of  this  fight  is  given.] 

[See  Appendix,  where  the  original  of  this  passage  will  be  found  as 
part  of  the  text  of  the  whole  episode  of  the  combat  of  Cuchulaind  and  Fer- 
diadh] 
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Academy ;  but,  although  the  dress  is  imaginary  as  regards  its 
materials  (indeed  of  the  most  ludicrous  character),  the  descrip-  story  of  i/ac 
tion  given  of  it  is  not  the  less  true  and  valuable  as  regards  the  ''"^  *" 
names  and  the  destination  of  the  different  articles  spoken  of 
The  tract  in  which  we  find  this  reference,  is  of  a  very  wild 
character.  I  have  already  briefly  alluded  to  it  in  a  former  lec- 
ture,^*^-*  but  I  shall  have  to  refer  here  to  some  parts  of  it  more 
specifically. 

The  story  commences  with  informing  us  that  about  the  time 
to  which  it  refers  (say  about  the  year  740)  there  were  at  the 
great  college  of  Armagh  eight  divinity  students,  who  in  after 
life  became  distinguished  personages  in  their  country.  One  of 
these  students  was  Anier  Mac  Conglinde^  a  youth  not  more  dis- 
tinguished for  his  literary  acquirements,  than  he  was  for  his 
natural  talent  and  his  inclination  for  bitter  sarcasm  and  satirical 
rhyming.  Mac  Conglinde  after  some  time  discovered  that  his 
vocation  for  the  Church  was  doubtful,  while  his  preference  for 
poetry  and  history  was  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  ap- 
parent. At  last  he  retired  from  Armagh  and  resorted  to  his 
former  tutor  at  Roscommon,  where  he  devoted  himself  for  some 
time  to  the  cultivation  and  study  of  his  favourite  pursuits.  At 
length  he  bethought  him  of  the  best  place  in  which  to  com- 
mence his  practice  in  his  new  character ;  and  having  heard  that 
Catlial  Mac  Finghuine,  king  of  Munster  (who  died  in  742),  was 
suffering  from  a  demoniac,  voracious,  unappeasable  appetite, 
he  decided  upon  paying  him  a  visit  and  endeavour  to  cure  him 
of  his  malady.  "  With  this  intention  Mac  Conglinde  \  the  story 
says,  *'  sold  the  few  effects  that  he  possessed  for  two  wheaten 
cakes  and  a  piece  of  cured  beef;  these  he  put  into  his  book- 
wallet  ;  after  which  he  shaped  for  himself  a  pair  of  Cuarans,  or 
shoes,  of  brown  leather,  seven  times  doubled.  He  arose  early 
the  next  morning ;  tucked  his  Leinidh  above  his  hips ;  he  put  on 
his  white  cloak  of  five  doubles,  firmly  wrapped  about  him,  and 
with  an  iron  pin  {Milech)  in  that  cloak  at  his  breast.*^*^^^  Thus 
accoutred  Mac  Conglinde  went  on  to  Cork,  where  he  heard  the 
king  of  Munster  was  making  a  visitation  of  his  territories ;  and 
after  some  adventures  he  found  himself  in  the  royal  presence. 
The  young  poet  had  then  recourse  to  various  devices  to  draw 

See  Lect.  IV.,  anie,  yoI.  i.,  p.  81. 
c65)  [original : — 1a|\  -pn  pecA-o  m    "oo  ir\  ajai-o  -pn.    Ac^AAdc  moch 
in-bec  •pp^^'oi  boi  acca,  .i.  'po]\  *oa    iAt\nAbAiAAc'h  ;  ACA-p  jAbAiX)  a  temx) 
bAiY\rin    -oo   c|\uicnecc  aca^^  |-o|\    in  A]\'05AbAii      melLAib  a  tA]\uc ; 
cViochc  'ren-'pAil'Le   co   citp   -oaia    acav  rAbAitJ  a  buiriTnAiti  finx)  fO]\- 

ACAf  cuiriAif  -oKiuAixAn   co]A|Ao  CO-    lAjMiAije  UAfu  itiA  b|\ucu. — Leabhar 
•olige  -00  'oonx)lecViAiA,  tin.  pllce    Breac,  f.  97.  a.] 
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^x"^-  fortli  the  demon  whicli  it  was  believed  had  taken  up  his  abode 
story  of  i/ac  in  the  king's  stomach  and  tormented  him  with  an  unappeasable 
conghnde,  Q^pipetite.  One  of  the  devices  to  which  he  had  recourse  was,  to 
exhibit  to  the  eyes  of  the  king  food  of  the  most  tempting  char- 
acter, but,  Tantalus-like,  in  such  a  way  as  that  although  it  came 
up  to  his  lips,  he  had  not  the  power  to  touch  it.  Another  of  his 
plans  was  to  give  a  vivid  and  tormenting  description  of  plenty 
of  viands  and  sumptuous  food  which  he  had  seen  in  his  dieams 
or  his  imagination.  Nothing  can  be  more  grotesque  or  extra- 
vagant than  this  description  as  preserved  in  the  piece  before  us. 
But  though  it  is  impossible  not  to  laugh  at  it,  it  contains  how- 
ever much  detail  of  quite  serious  importance  with  reference  to 
our  present  subject. 
Jin t  dream*  '^^^  extravagance  to  which  I  allude  may  be  judged  by  the 
commencement  of  3Iac  Conglindes  story  to  the  king,  in  which 
he  describes  how  he  was  carried  in  his  dream  to  a  lake  of  new 
milk,  in  which  stood  an  island  of  wheaten  bread,  and  a  mansion 
built  of  butter,  cheese,  sweet  curds,  and  various  kinds  of  pre- 
parations of  milk,  as  well  as  of  many  sorts  of  flesh  and  fleshy 
substances.  Having  reached  the  brink  of  the  lake,  he  found 
there  a  little  boat  made  of  fat  beef,  and  well  graved  with 
suet,  with  seats  of  sweet  curds,  with  prow  of  lard,  with  stern 
of  butter,  with  sculls  (or  paddles)  of  marrow,  and  with  oars  of 
bacon. 

Having  found  himself  rowed  over  in  this  singular  equipage 
to  this  singular  island,  Mac  Conglinde  landed  and  walked  up 
to  the  mansion,  where  he  met  the  doorkeeper;  and  of  him 
he  speaks  in  these  words,  in  which  the  most  minute  account 
is  given  of  the  several  articles  of  dress  worn  by  such  a  func- 
tionary, and  in  which  the  only  absurd  portion  consists  of  the 
ludicrous  character  of  the  materials  of  which  they  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made, 
his  descrip-  *'  Comely  was  the  face  of  that  young  man",  said  Mac  Cori' 
curious  dress  glinde;  "  his  name  was  Maehaille  (that  is,  a  person  dedicated  to 
keeper  r"  meat),  and  he  was  the  son  of  Mael-imme  (that  is,  of  a  person 
dedicated  to  rich  butter),  who  was  the  son  of  rich  lard.  There  he 
stood",  continues  Mac  Conglinde^  "  with  his  smooth  Assai  or 
sandals  of  old  hung  beef  upon  his  feet;  with  his  Ochrath  or 
trews  of  sweet  curds  upon  his  shins ;  with  his  Inar  (tunic,  or 
frock)  of  fresh  fat  cow-beef  upon  his  body ;  with  his  Oris  or 
girdle  of  salmon  flsh  around  him ;  with  his  Cocliall,  or  cape, 
of  Tdscaidh,  or  fat  heifer  beef,  upon  his  shoulders ;  with  his 
seven  Corniu  or  garlands  of  butter  around  his  head;  with 
his  seven  rows  of  onions  in  each  garland  of  them  separately ; 
with  his  seven  epistles  of  sausages  around  his  neck,  with  Bille 
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or  bosses  of  rendered  lard  upon  the  head  of  each  epistle  of  ^^i"- 
them"/«^^ 

I  shall  not  at  present  follow  Mac  Conglinde''s  humorous  dcs-  Jhfg^d^lss^ 
crlption  farther.  Let  us  stop  to  analyze  the  doorkeeper's  dress, 
so  precisely  and  minutely  noted,  and,  abstracting  from  it  the 
absurdities  of  the  fanciful  materials  mentioned,  we  can  very 
easily  call  up  the  image  of  a  man  in  the  costume  of  the  time. 
And  in  fact  it  happens,  most  singularly,  with  the  exception  of 
the  sandals,  the  girdle,  the  garlands,  and  what  is  called  the 
Epistle  or  necklace,  there  is  still  in  existence  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  an  ancient  and  most  faithful  copy  of 
the  doorkeeper's  dress :  that  is,  as  regards  the  principal  articles 
of  which  it  consisted,  namely  the  trews,  the  frock,  and  the  cape. 

Of  these  last  three  articles  of  dress  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
say  any  more  here,  as  they  come  Avithin  the  knowledge  of 
everyone.    We  all  know  that  the  Cochall  is  the  ordinary  cape  tiic  CocJmii; 
or  short  cloak  for  the  shoulder,  such  as  is  worn  at  this  day. 
Secondly,  the  /nar,  or  tunic,  is  almost  identical  with  the  tight,  t'le/ncr,- 
military  frock  of  modern  times,  but  without  a  collar  of  any 
kind  as  far  as  we  know.     The  third  article  of  the  dress,  the 
Ochrath,  or  trews,  was  a  very  graceful  fashion  of  tight-fitting  the  oc?irath; 
pantaloons,  reaching  from  the  hips  to  the  ankles    These  three, 
it  will  be  remembered,  were  the  principal  articles  of  Mac  Con- 
glinde's  doorkeeper's  dress,  and  they  are  sufficiently  explicit. 
Not  so,  however,  with  Mac  Conglindes  own  dress,  as  described  ^^1^^^^^°^ 
at  the  opening  of  the  tale.    There  we  are  told  that  the  night  lindes  own 
before  his  departure  for  Roscommon,  our  young  poet  made  for 
himself  a  pair  of  Cuarans^  or  shoes,  of  brown  leather  of  seven 
doubles.    He  arose  in  the  morning,  and  of  course  dressed  him- 
self.    The  particulars  of  the  dress  are  not  given,  but  we  are 
told  that  he  tucked  up  his  Leinidh  over  his  hips,  and  w^rapped  Leinidh. 
his  white  cloak  around  his  body.    Here  we  have  no  account 
of  the  pantaloons,  nor  of  the  frock,  because  they  were  close 
fitting  articles,  that  required  no  tucking  up  to  facilitate  the 
travellers  motion.     The  white  cloak  does  not  demand  any 
particular  attention ;  but  the  Leinidh  which  he  tucked  up  above 
his  hips,  is  an  article  that  has  not  hitherto  attracted  the  notice 
of  any  writer  on  Irish  antiquities. 

[original : — bA  CAin  -oelb  in6-  Alt  'oicA'pcAi'o  itnme  ;  coriA  uii.  co)a- 

ctAig  pn,  ACA-p  bA he  a  comAinm  i,  nibimmeimAc'hin'o;  ocA^^bACAjA.uii 

mAeb-pAibbe  rriAc    tnAibimme  mic  rl-1mA1|^e  'oo  •p]\cAinnin'o  incAc  co- 

"bbonji,  conA  AfpAib  -pbemriA  -pen-  -pAiiTD  -oibp-oe  -pobecVi ;  coriA  .tiii. 

rAibbe  uriA  btinnti ;  coriA  ocli|AAib  -oo  n-epipbib  "oo  cAelAnu  mbi-o  fo  b]\A- 

biu-o   pcAibbme  itnAltiivgib  ;  cotiA  gAic,  CoriA  .ti'ii.  m-biite  -oo  bboriAig 

Vi-inA|\  bo-fAibbe  imme;  con  a  c|\ip  b^Atiti  fO|\  citro  caca  Vi-epipbi  "oib- 

•oo  tecliAp  p]Aefc  CA^Mp  ;  cotiA  cocVi-  p-oe. — Liabliar  Breac,  f.  100.  b.] 
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-  The  word  Leine^  thouofh  written  in  two  different  ways,  and 

Distinction  signifying  two  different  things,  is  and  must  be  invariably  pro- 
^Xmc  and  nounced  the  same  way.  When  it  signifies  a  shirt,  as  it  does  at 
-theTatttr  ^^^^  present  day,  it  is  witten  Leine;  but  when,  as  in  the  present 
was  a  kilt,  case,  it  signifies  a  sort  of  petticoat  or  kilt,  it  is  then  written 
Leinidh;  but  I  am  not  able  to  explain  the  reason  of  the  differ- 
ence in  orthography.  I  am  very  well  aware  that  these  words 
have  been  often  thoughtlessly  and  carelessly  written,  one  for  the 
other,  even  in  very  old  manuscripts ;  whenever  we  find  a  person 
described  with  a  LSine  of  some  beautiful  stuff  placed  upon  his 
white  skin,  we  may,  however,  be  certain,  whatever  the  orthogra- 
phy may  be,  that  the  article  spoken  of  is  a  shirt.  And  again, 
when  we  find  a  person  described  with  a  Leinidh  having  a  costly 
border  or  fringe,  and  descending  to  his  knees,  we  may  be 
equally  certain  that  the  article  spoken  of  was  a  kilt  or  petticoat. 
I  happen  to  have  met  two  references  to  the  word  in  its  latter 
signification,  that  leave  no  doubt  of  its  distinctive  character 
and  its  assigned  place  on  the  human  body. 
DeBcription  In  the  aucicut  tale  called  Loinges  nMac  nDuildermaita^  or  the 
of  the  Sam-  Exilc  of  the  Sous  of  DuUdermait^  we  are  told  that  on  a  certain 
ionf'^'^^^  occasion  as  Ailill  and  Medhh,  the  king  and  queen  of  Connacht, 
were  in  their  palace  of  Cruachan,  the  warder  of  the  castle 
came  out  and  informed  the  queen  that  he  saw  a  body  of  men 
coming  towards  them  from  the  south :  and  then  the  story  says 
that,  "  as  they  were  looking  out  then,  they  saw  the  cavalcade 
upon  the  plain ;  and  they  saw  a  champion  leading  them,  having 
on  a  crimson  four-folding  cloak,  with  its  four  borders  of  gold 
upon  it;  a  shield  with  eight  joints  Findruine  at  his  back;  a 
he  wore  a  Leinidh  reaching  from  his  knees  to  his  hips;  fair  yellow  hair 
upon  his  head,  falling  down  both  flanks  of  the  steed  he  rode ; 
a  bunch  of  thread  of  gold  depending  from  it  of  the  weight  of 
seven  ounces;  and  it  was  hence  he  was  called  Edchu  Rond 
[that  is,  Edchu  of  the  gold  thread  or  wire].  A  gray  black- 
spotted  stallion  under  him,  [having]  a  golden  mouthpiece  in 
his  mouth;  two  spears  with  ribs  of  Findruine  in  his  hand, 
and  a  gold-hilted  sword  upon  his  side".^^^^  This  splendid  cham- 
pion was  the  king  of  Ui  Maine  in  the  present  counties  of  Gal- 
way  and  Roscommon,  and  one  of  the  Firbolg  race. 

(67) original: — AmAit  ]AobACA^  Ant)  cornbi-o  iro|\  "oib  -j^befAib  in-oeicVi  ; 

pn,  coti-ofACACAiv  ini^buAij  fAr\  ]\otTo  oi]A  eif|\ice  ]^o1be  coiiic]Aotr> 

triAg  ;    ACAf    coriACACAp    in    boe6  .1111.  numgi,  bA  "oe  |\o  ViAinininige'o 

|\eTnib,  ACAf  b|\Ac  copcixA  cecViA]\  eocu  Ron-o  i:ai|v.  ^AbAip  b]\ec  jIa- 

X)1A  bAib  imtni,  coriA  ceoceo]\Aib  oip  fA  fOftiit)Ui,  cotiAbettic  oi]a  |:^iAe  ; 

[recfe  o]\Aib]  t:ai|\  ;  fciAcTi  6ono6c  -oa^ai  coiia  nApiA-oAib  ptrojMiine 

iiAifbb  i:in'oi\uitie  yopA  muin  ;  bene  mAbAini,  cboi-oio  oiA'oui|\nn  |-o|a  a 

conA  cbA]\  AjxgAic  imnii  o  AgUm  co-  6|Mff. — H.  2.  16.  col.  901,  line  6.] 
■po-ob|\unn  ;    mong   pnx)bux>i  fAii> 
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Here,  I  think,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  precise  character  ^^"i. 
and  use  of  the  LSinidh;  and  the  following  passage  from  the 
ancient  Gaedhelic  Triads,  gives  us  even  the  very  law  which  re- 
gulated the  wearing  of  the  Leinidh,  as  well  as  of  the  OchratJi^ 
or  trews;  and  the  length  of  the  hair  (or  beard).  Thus  speaks 
this  Triad: 

*' Three  legal  handsbreadths,  that  are,  namely — a  hands- Law  reguia. 
breadth  between  his  shoes  and  his  Ochrath,  or  pantaloons ;  a  wefriSg  of 
handsbreadth  between  his  ear  and  his  beard  (or  hair) ;  and  a  kntfatSd 
handsbreadth  between  the  border  of  his  Leinidh  and  his  knee/^®^  ochrath 

I  need  not,  I  think,  say  another  word  to  show  what  the  Och-  loons. 
rath  and  the  Leinidh  were,  but  it  would  appear  from  the  absence 
of  the  Leinidh  in  the  description  of  the  fat  doorkeeper,  that  that 
article  of  dress  was  not  worn  by  the  inferior  people,  but  that  it 
appertained  to  the  higher  classes  and  to  the  professions.  The 
identification  of  this  article  of  dress  is,  I  must  confess,  a  late 
discovery,  and  time  has  not  allowed  me  to  pursue  the  subject 
farther  at  present ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  I  shall  be  able 
hereafter  to  add  to  these  descriptions  some  more  striking  illus- 
trations from  some  of  the  illuminations  to  be  met  with  so  often 
in  our  ancient  books  and  from  our  sculptures/^^^ 

(68)  [original : — U|M  b^f  a  ceccA  (.1.  b^f  eici|\  cuiacajv  Aleine  a^a-t  a  jbun 

•obijceACA).     "bAf  eici-p  a  mxT^  (•''•  (•''•  ciii]\ue|\  be  ^^-6]^  no  be  nimiobb 

AffAtn)  ACA-p  riA  ViAibc  A^A]'  A  oc]^At;  At!          (.1.  imiobb  bAf Aice)". — H,  1. 

(.1.  Abe),  bAf  eici|\  A  u  (.1.  A  cbtiAf)  15.  p.  955,  line  7.] 


A^Ar  A  be|\]\Ac  (.1.  tntibbAc  a  cinn), 
(«^)  [Vide  postea, 


Lecture  XXV.  vol.  ii.  p.  143,  where  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  nature  of  the  Leinidh  is  given  from  the  tale  of  the  Bruighean  Da  Derga.'] 


LECTURE  XXIV. 


[Delivered  July  10th,  I860.] 

(VIII.)  Dress  and  Ornaments  (continued).  Constant  references  to  fringes 
of  gold  thread  ;  mention  of  tliis  ornament  in  the  account  of  Medbk'a  visit 
to  her  chief  Druid  in  the  commencement  of  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne,—  dQ- 
scription  of  Fedelm  the  prophetess  weaving  a  fringe ;  the  fringe  sword  or 
lath  mentioned  in  a  poem  of  Dalian  Forgaill  (circa  a.d.  560).  Ancient 
laws  relating  to  the  pledging  of  ornaments,  etc. ;  law  relating  to  the  pledging 
of  a  needle  ;  the  pledging  of  a  queen's  work  bag  ;  the  work  bag  of  an  Airech 
Feibhe.  The  legal  contents  of  a  work  bag  formed  only  a  small  part  of  a  lady's 
personal  ornaments.  References  to  dyeing,  weaving,  embroidering,  etc.,  in 
the  ancient  laws  regulating  Distress ;  objects  connected  with  those  arts  for 
the  recovery  of  which  proceedings  might  have  been  taken  under  those  laws. 
Objects  connected  with  the  textile  arts  mentioned  in  other  ancient  laws. 
Coloured  thread  and  wool  paid  as  rent  or  tribute.  The  dye-stuffs  used 
■were  of  home  growth.  Legend  of  St.  Ciaran  and  the  blue  dye  stuff"  called 
Glaissin.  Sumtnary  of  the  processes  in  the  textile  arts  mentioned  in  the 
extracts  quoted  in  the  lecture.  Reference  to  embroidery  in  the  tale  of  the 
Tochmarc  nEimire^  and  in  the  Dinnseanchas.  Coca  the  embroideress  of 
St.  Columcille.  The  knowledge  of  the  Gaedhils  about  colours  shown  by  the 
illuminations  to  the  Book  of  Kells.  Reference  in  the  Book  of  Bally  mote  to 
the  colours  worn  by  different  classes.  Cloth  of  various  colours  formed  part 
of  the  tributes  or  taxes  paid  as  late  as  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  Tri- 
butes to  the  king  of  C\(isea^ according  to  the  Book  of  Rights  from :  Ara;  Boi- 
rinn ;  Leinster;  Uaithne;  Duibhneach  a.nd  Drung ;  Corcumriiadh ;  the  Deise; 
Orbraidhe,  Stipends  paid  by  the  king  of  Caiseal  to  thfe  kings  of  Kerry  ; 
Raithknn;  Ara.  Tributes  to  the  king  of  Connacht  from  Umhall;  the 
Greagraidhe;  the  Conmaicne;  the  Ciarraidhe;  the  Luigline;  the  Dealbhna 
Ui  Maine.  Stipends  paid  by  the  king  of  Connacht  to  the  kin^s  of :  Dealbhna ; 
Ui  Maine.  Tributes  to  the  king  of  Aileach  from  :  the  Cuileantraidhe ;  the 
Vi  Mic  Caerthainn  ;  Ui  Tuirtre.  Stipends  paid  by  the  king  of  Aileach  to 
the  kings  of :  Cinel  Boghaine;  CinelEanna;  Craebh;  Ui  Mic  Caerthainn  ; 
Tulach  Og.  Stipends  paid  by  the  king  of  Oriel  to  the  kings  of :  Ui  Brea 
sail;  Ui  Eachach ;  Ui  Meith ;  Ui  Dortain\  Ui  Briuin  Archoill ;  Ui 
Tuirtre ;  Fear  a  Manach ;  Mughdhorn  and  Ros.  Stipends  paid  by  the  king 
of  Uladh  to  the  kings  of :  Cuailgne ;  Araidhe ;  Cobhais ;  Muirtheimne. 
Tributes  to  the  king  of  Uladh  from :  Seinhne  ;  Crothraidhe  ;  Cathal.  Gifts 
to  the  king  of  Tara.  Stipends  paid  by  the  king  of  Tara  to  the  kings  of : 
Magh  Lacha ;  Cuircne ;  Ui  Becon.  Tributes  to  the  king  of  Tara  from: 
the  Luighne;  the  Feara  Arda ;  the  Saithne ;  Gailenga;  the  Ui  Beccon. 
Stipends  paid  by  the  king  of  Leinster  to  the:  Ui  Fealain ;  the  chief  of 
Cualann ;  Ui  Feilmeadha ;  king  of  Raeilinn ;  Ui  Criomhthannan.  Tributes  to 
the  king  of  Leinster  from  the :  Galls ;  Forthuatha ;  Fotharta ;  men  of  South 
Leinster.  Gifts  from  the  monarch  of  Eriun  to  the  king  of  Emain  Macha. 
Stipends  of  the  king  of  Emain  Macha  to  the  kings  of  :  liathmor ;  Ui  Briuin  ; 
Conmaicne.  Gifts  bestowed  on  the  king  of  Leinster  by  the  monarch  of 
Erinn  whenever  he  visited  Tara.  Gift  of  the  king  of  Leinster  on  his 
return  from  Tara  to  the  king  of  Ui  Fealain.  Gifts  of  the  jnonarch  of  Erinn 
to  the  king  of  Caiseal  when  at  Teamhair  Luachra.  Stipends  given  by  the 
king  of  Caiseal  at  the  visitation  of  the  monarch  of  Erinn  to  the  :  Deise  ;  Ui 
Chonaill.  Stipends  paid  by  the  king  of  Connacht  to  the  kings  of :  Ui  Maine ; 
Luighne.    Colours  of  winds,  according  to  the  preface  to  the  Seanchas  Mar. 
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In  the  last  lecture,  I  brouglit  together  a  considerable  number  xxiv. 
of  general  descriptions  of  the  costume  of  kings  and  warriors 
armed  for  battle,  taken  chiefly  from  the  historic  tale  of  the  great 
war  between  Connacht  and  Ulster  in  the  time  of  Concliohav  Maa 
Nessa,  about  one  thousand  nine  hundred  years  ago.  I  purpose 
in  this  lecture  to  give  as  detailed  descriptions  of  the  manufacture 
of  ornamental  dresses,  as  the  accounts  preserved  in  our  old  books 
will  enable  me  to  do. 

We  have  seen,  and  shall  see  hereafter,  in  the  description  of 
the  clothes  of  men  and  women,  constant  reference  to  borders, 
or  fringes  of  thread  of  gold  and  other  materials  and  of  various 
colours.  And  in  fact  we  find  a  very  circumstantial,  and  there- 
fore most  interesting,  reference  to  the  actual  manufacture  of  this 
beautiful  ornament  at  the  bci^inninpr  of  the  tale  of  the  Tain  Bo 
Chuailgne. 

When  the  three  great  parties  already  spoken  of,  consisting  of  Medhbhs 
queen  3IedbJis  seven  sons,  their  cousins,  the  seven  sons  of  J/a^-  chief  druid 
Aac/i,  Cormac  Conloingeas,  the  exiled  Ulster  prince,  and  their  ^^trSn: 
followers,  had  arrived  at  the  palace  of  Cruaclian  and  quartered 
themselves  for  the  time  on  the  sui^ounding  territory,  queen 
Medhh  herself  began  to  entertain  serious  thoughts  on  the  pro- 
bable results  of  the  great  war  on  which  she  was  about  to  enter. 
To  satisfy  herself  as  far  as  possible,  the  queen  ordered  her  chariot 
and  drove  to  the  residence  of  her  chief  Druid,  and  demanded 
knowledge  and  prediction  of  the  future  from  him.  "  Numbers", 
said  Medbh,  "  shall  separate  from  their  companions  and  from 
their  friends  this  day,  and  from  their  country,  and  from  their 
lands ;  from  father,  and  from  mother ;  and  if  they  do  not  all  re- 
turn in  safety,  it  is  upon  me  their  groans  and  their  curses  shall 
be  poured  out ;  however,  there  goes  not  forth  and  there  remains 
not  at  home  any  one  more  precious  to  us  than  ourselves,  and 
ascertain  thou  for  us",  said  she,  "  shall  we  retiu:n  or  shall  we 
not".  And  the  Druid  answered:  "  Whosoever  returns  not,  you 
yourself  shall  return".^^°^ 

The  story  then  goes  on  as  follows : 

*'  The  charioteer  then  turned  the  chariot,  and  Medbh  returned 
back.    She  saw  what  was  a  surprise  to  her,  namely,  a  single  the  pro- 
woman  sitting  upon  the  shaft  of  the  chariot  beside  her  in  her  appearedto° 
presence.    What  the  woman  was  doing  was,  weaving  a  border  re^Jimig; 
with  a  sword  [that  is,  a  lath  or  rod]  of  Findruini  (or  wliite 

(■^"^  [original : — SocAi-oe  ^-cA^xAffTMA  ceic  immAc  ACAf  ni  AnAtro  i-puf 

coemu  ACAj'        c&^\\x)^u  -putro  ircoiu,  -oitiu  iint)  ol-oAtrimic  pA-oefpn,  <^cAf 

A|\  me-ob,  AC^y  -p^MA  c-pic,  ACAf  ftMA  fincAfpu  "oun  in  cecAtn  fo  riA  cecAtn. 

1"e|\Ant) ;  "ptxiA  AcVlA1)^,  ACAf  ^jma  mA-  AcAf  -pA  i\ai"o  in  'Ofvui :  "  Cipe  no  nA 

rAi]\,  ACAi"  mem  cipec  ub  in  imftAr,  cic  cicfApu  pefpn  '. — H.  2.  18.  f.  42, 

CI  Tro^MnpA  CO  m-ben-pAC  An  opnAi-o  a,  col.  2. J 
ACAf  A  niAllAcViCAin.     ^\\  Ai  pu  ni 


no 
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bronze)  in  her  right  hand,  having  seven  ribs  of  red  gold  in  its 

Eoints  (or  ends).  She  had  a  green  spot-speckled  cloak  upon 
er ;  and  a  round  heavy  headed  brooch  (Bretnas)  in  that  cloak 
over  her  breast.  Her  countenance  was  crimson,  rich-blooded ; 
her  eyes  gray  and  sparkling ;  her  lips  red  and  thin ;  her  teeth  shin- 
ing and  pearly,  so  that  you  would  think  it  was  a  shower  of  fair 
pearls  that  had  been  set  in  her  head ;  like  fresh  Partaing  [Coral] 
were  her  lips ;  as  sweet  as  the  strings  of  sweet  harps  played  by 
the  hands  of  long  practised  masters,  were  the  sounds  of  her  voice 
and  her  fine  speech ;  whiter  than  the  snow  shed  in  one  night 
were  her  skin  and  her  body  appearing  through  her  dress ;  she 
had  long,  even,  white  feet;  and  her  nails  were  crimson,  well 
cut,  circular,  and  sharp;  she  had  long  fair  yellow  hair;  three 
wreaths  of  her  hair  were  braided  around  her  head ;  and  another 
braid  descending  as  low  down  as  the  calves  of  her  legs".^^'^ 

Queen  Medhh  questioned  this  strange  visitor  as  to  her  name 
and  the  cause  of  her  visit.    The  lady  answered  that  she  was  a 
handmaid  of  her  own,  from  the  fairy  mansion  of  Cruachan;  that 
her  name  was  Fedelm  the  prophetess ;  and  that  she  had  come 
to  tell  her  royal  mistress  beforehand,  the  losses  and  misfortunes 
which  would  result  from  the  intended  expedition.    The  pro- 
phetess then  in  a  poem  of  ten  stanzas,  describes  minutely  the 
person  of  Cuchulaind^  who  was  to  bring  such  losses  and  disasters 
upon  the  queen;  and  disappears, 
of  a  border^     The  most  remarkable  matter  in  this  short  description  is  the 
or  fringe  the  fact  of  the  Speaker  being  engaged  in  weaving  a  fringe  or  border 
t^n?p^?of'  in  the  same  way  that  such  an  operation  is  carried  on  at  this  day : 
tion         fo^*  the  poetical  sword  which  she  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  is 
represented  by  the  less  costly  sword-like  lath  of  our  more  matter 
The  fringe,  of  fact  timcs.    The  fringe  sword  or  lath  is  mentioned  also  in  the 
tionedina'  aucicnt  and  obscure  poem,  believed  to  have  been  written  by 
SaXnkr-  Dallau  Forgaill  for  the  shield  of  Aedh  or  Hugh,  king  of  Oirg- 
gatvi  (circa  Malla  ov  Oriel  about  the  year  5G0. 


[original: — 1tnpAi]'iii  c-A]\a  in 
cAmDAc,  ACAf  -oo  ca6c  meDD  -po^A 
ctiiu.  ConAccAi  ni  lAApni^tiAT)  te, 
.1.  ni  ti-Aen  mtiAi  fop  f:e|\CAif  ir» 
CAjApAIC  riA  ^TA^X^AA-O  iriA  'ooctini.  1f 
AtntAit)  bo'i  iiTo  in-oen  ic  pgi  6o|\]\- 
tAipi  ACAj'  ctAi-oeb  pii"0]Auini  iriA 
LaiiVi  -oeiff,  con  A  fecc  n-Aflib  "oo 
•oep56p  inA  -oeffAib.  b^AAcc  bAtlA- 
b]Aecc  tiAni  inipi ;  b]AecnAf  co]A|\ac 
i&^en-cenT)  pn  d|\ucc  oy  a  bpunni. 
3nuif  copc]\A  c]\umAine6  16  ;  -pofc 
jiAff  gAUAOCCAfi  te;  beoit  "oeiA^A 
chAnAi-oe;  "oeic  niAni-OA  nemAnxjA, 


An-OAjAlec  bACA]A  -pjAOfpA  fint)-ne- 
niAn-o  e|\ccAif  inA  cen-o ;  co-pniAit 
•oo  nuA  pAjACAing  A  beoiL  ;  binni-onA 
cecA  menx)-<i]\oc  aca  -pemni  AtlAm- 
Aib  ptAfuA-o,  bm-o-f-ogup  a  ^oca  aca^ 
A  CAin  uiAtAbpA  ;  gib-oi^A  fneccA 
piige-o  f  IM  oen  ai-dci  cAi-otec  a  cnif  f 
ACAf  A  coIIa,  ^'ec  A  crnicAc  •peccAi]\ ; 
c^AAigci  fecA  pcVigelA  ;  iiigni  cop- 
c|\A,  copi,  ciAun-o-gejAA,  te ;  fotc 
pn'obu-01  fACA  foiAdix-OA  ;  ce- 

0]\A  c]\ittp  -OA  i-utc  mini  A  cen-o; 
c]Mtif  Aite  combenAT)  ^toi^ca-o  ^t^m 
cotpcA.— U,  2.  18.  f,  42,  a  col.  2  ] 
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This  singular  composition  consists  of  twenty-one  stanzas,  the  ^xiv. 
fourteenth  of  which  runs  as  follows : 
["  It  was  not  woven  with  a  beam  or  heddles 
Nor  a  wooden  lath  of  the  whitest 

Nor  [was  it]  the  handiwork  of  a  dexterous  embroideress, 
Nor  did  red  fastening  fasten  it.]^'^^ 

This  is  said  of  the  king  of  Oriel's  shield  Duhhghilla^  and  from 
the  negative  allusions  to  the  absence  of  the  weaver's  beam,  the 
weaving  swords,  or  heddles,  the  hand  of  an  expert  woman,  and 
the  fastening  pins  in  its  manufacture,  it  is  evident  that  the  shield 
was  one  of  those  formed  of  wickerwork  or  woven  laths. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  of  the  references  to  rich 
borders  or  laces  in  our  old  historic  and  romantic  tales,  but  the 
following  one  or  two  instances  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  this 
article  of  our  ancient  luxury. 

The  following  curious  enactments  found  in  the  ancient  Insti-  Ancientiaws 
lutes  of  Erinn  commonly  called  the  Brehon  Laws,  relate  to  the  [he^pUfdging 
pledging  of  certain  articles  peculiarly  appertaining  to  women,  ^^''^g^^jj^ 
and  is  of  great  interest  in  connection  with  the  present  subject,  articles 
These  laws  were  enacted  to  provide  against  the  loss  or  mis-  womln"^  *° 
appropriation  of  articles  of  domestic  use,  as  well  as  of  personal 
adornment  and  convenience,  when  these  happened  to  have  been 
pledged  and  not  delivered  up  when  demanded,  and  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  sum  lent ;  in  which  case  the  overholders  were  liable 
to  "  smart"  fines.    And  these  fines  varied  according  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  article  to  the  owner,  as  for  instance :  if  a  man  or 
woman  pledged  a  ring,  a  bracelet,  or  a  brooch,  and  wished  to 
release  it  on  the  eve  of  a  great  fair  or  assembly,  the  disgrace  of 
the  owner  for  having  to  appear  without  his  proper  ornaments 
or  not  at  all,  was  included  in  the  calculation  of  the  fine  for  over- 
holding  the  article.^^^-'    Thus  says  the  law :  "  If  there  happens  to 
be  a  day  of  solemnity,  such  as  Easter  or  Christmas,  or  an  assem- 
bly, such  as  a  fair,  or  a  convocation  of  the  state,  to  entertain  a 
question,  by  a  king,  or  by  a  synod  [of  the  clergy],  if  his  pledged 

^^2)  [original: — .1.  xw^  PS^t)  AgjA-pmAin  riA  ActAix>mib. 
W\  CAibb  5A|\mAn  p^e 
W\  ciox)bi  c]\oinTi'  CO  n-^ibe 
til  bATTiAC  'OA^-mriA  '0|Auine 
til  "oeji^  AijAp^e  ^AijAi^e. — H.  3.  18.  p.  560  ] 

(73)  [original :— tYlA  ceciriAi  licVi  Ui-  ment  of  the  Seanchas  Mar  in  H.  2. 15. 

cVie,  no  'OAit,  no  cTio]\com|\Acc  ctiAi-  T.C.D.  quoted  in  this  lecture  are  con- 

cTie,  tn-Aini  coi|\e  a  ^eXX,  -oo,  no  Tec  tained,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  on 

bep-o  pu,  'ooi'ti  lAn  Log  AenecVi  -00  pp.  27  to  30  of  that  MS.    It  was  not 

CAcVi,  -po  miAX),  Ia  e|\Aicc  -oo  neocVi  available  to  me  for  collation,  and  the 

■00  ]\tii.]\nie-pem  -oi  ^wAcVicAib  ocuf  references  to  the  pages  where  given 

AicligenAib  — H.  2.  15.  f.  30?   The  are  consequently  only  approxima- 

whole  of  the  passages  from  the  frag-  tions  ] 
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XXIV.  article  is  not  restored  to  tlie  pledger,  that  is  his  brooch,  and 
everything  which  is  composed  of  [gold  or  of]  silver,  or  an  article 
equal  to  it  in  value,  there  shall  be  a  fine  of  dishonour,  and  other 
enumerated  fines,  together  with  restitution  of  the  pledge  [upon 
the  overholder]".(7*> 
the  pledging     The  law  then  goes  into  more  minute  details  as  follows : — 

anee  e,      ^^  ^j^^^^  -j^^g  laid  down  as  the  fine  of  a  pledged  needle  ? 

Answer — it  is  a  dairt  [or  yearling  calf]  that  is  paid  as  the  fine  for 
it.  If  it  be  a  cloak  needle,  it  is  a  heifer  that  is  paid  as  its  fine. 
And  it  is  the  same  fine  that  is  paid  to  any  person  [for  needles], 
but  women  are  the  most  proper  to  put  them  in  pledge".*^^^^ 

This  article  is  further  explained  as  follows:  "  What  does  the 
law  lay  down  as  the  fine  of  a  pledged  needle?  Answer — A 
dairt  [or  yearling  calf]  worth  four  screpalls  [of  three  pennies 
each]  is  what  is  paid  as  the  fine  of  the  needle,  that  is  of  the  fine 
needle.  That  is  to  say :  a  yearling  calf  to  every  woman  what- 
ever as  the  fine  for  her  needle,  except  the  embroideress,  for,  as 
regards  her,  it  is  the  value  of  an  ounce  of  silver  that  shall  be 
paid  her  as  the  fine  for  her  needle ;  provided,  however,  that  this 
may  not  be  paid  her  except  for  the  needle  with  which  she 
works  her  ornamentation,  that  is,  her  embroidery".^^^^ 

This  article  is  further  explained  by  another  section,  which 
says : — 

"  The  lawful  right  of  the  pledged  needle  of  an  embroideress 
is  laid  down  by  the  law.  It  is  in  ornamentation  she  is  paid  as 
far  as  the  value  of  an  ounce  of  silver ;  because  every  woman  who 
is  an  embroideress  is  entitled  to  more  profit  (or  value)  than 
a  quecn".^"^ 

This  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  protection  to  skilled  industry 
so  many  ages  ago !    The  law  proceeds : — 

(^*)  [original: — licVi  lAiclie,  .1.  cAif c  CAile  .1.  x)A1|ac  -oo  cac  mnAi  tnle  a 

no  noclAig,  •oAil,  .1.  oeriAij,  cVio-  1:11111,6111   a   -ptiACAici   cenmocu  111 

coin]AAcc  cuAiclie,  .i.  im  cAin^m  fpi  •oiMiimj,  «ai]\    m<yo    ip-oe    if  to^ 

IM5,  no  -penA-o,  a  gett'oo,  .1.  A-oeAig,  nuinp  ai^a^iu  biAf  -oi  a  -puiltein 

ACA|'x)oneoc'h  1]"  Aicoe  AiiAgiT),  I'lriAc-  AfriACAici ;  no  "ono,  conA  beic  pn 

CA1D,  .1.  'OA11^c1b,  AicVigmAib,  .1.  nA  '01  Accipn  -pnAcfec  "OA  ningneA'o  a 

nAit^-oe. —  H.  2.  15.  f.  30?]  Viiin'oenAin,  .1.  a  '0|Miinec1itif".  [llocli 

^'S)  [original ; — Ci-o 'poi\fo  |ao -pui-oi-  ^y  conToijAe  .1.  neocVi  -pecim  gone-o 

ge-o  cecVscA  ^rultemA  pib  piACAice  com6|\  inni   if  •oip  'ou  ^ac  imcc 

bA -peine  ?  riin. — "Oai^c 'Oi|\enA|MnnA  'ouine  gA  mi  p.     Achv  ic  mnA  .1. 

fuibbemA  p-oe.  tllA-obfACfnACAc  if  AccAijim  como  ia-o  nA  mnA  if  coi|\ 

cotbcAcb  inA  fuibbemp-o.  riocli  if  "oia  cAbAifc  ingibb. — H.  2.  15.  Vide 

com-Dife  "oi  Cecil  fecVic,  acc  ic  mnA  ante,  p.  111.] 

ACA  coftii  xnA  CAbAif c  injeib.— H.       '■^^^  [original : — CeclicA  fubbemd 

2.15.    Vide  ante,  p.  111.]  ^ibb  fnACAice,  'oyvuinije  bA  feme. 

(78)  [original: — Ci-ofoivfo.i.  ciAAfA  Im-oenmAib  'oifenA|\  co]\fuicce  bog 

fAmAigcA  -obijco  fuibbem  51  bb  pi  a-  nmnge  Af^ic;  Aif  iff  mo  no  cViofbu 

cAi-oe  x)A  feiiMnx)  fenecAif  ?  "OAifc,  "oofbi   CAcliben  bef  x>fuinecVi  bo 

TDAi^vce  .1111.  fcpvebubbifeAt)  eifni-  -oAice  lAignA. — H.  2.  15.   Vide  ante, 


cei\  in  A  fuibbemp-oe  .1.  nA  fnACAice   p.  Ill 
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"  The  lawful  right  of  the  pledged  needle  of  an  embroideress  ^^ht. 
is  laid  down  in  the  law.  She  is  paid  the  value  of  an  ounce  of 
silver  in  ornamentation  [which  we  may  suppose  means  materials 
for  ornamentation],  for  every  needle  which  she  has  [pledged]". 
"  Or  it  is  half  an  ounce  of  silver  she  is  paid  for  the  needle  with 
which  she  works  her  ornamentation ;  and  the  same  to  her,  as 
to  any  other  woman  for  every  needle  which  she  has  from  that 
out.  The  greater  profit  [which  the  embroideress  was  entitled 
to  beyond  the  queen],  consisted  of  Breac-Glas  [green-spotted 
cloth]  and  Srol  [i.  e.  satin  or  silk],  and  fringes  (or  borders); 
and  that  all  these  ornamentations  were  worth  an  ounce  of 
silver".^'^^ 

In  the  following  article  the  contents  of  a  queen's  workbag  the  pledging 
are  minutely  recorded.  work-bagV 

'*  The  lawful  fine  of  the  pledged  workbag  of  the  king's  wife. 
If  it  contains  but  two  of  its  lawful  articles,  there  are  two  ounces 
of  silver  paid  for  itS^^^ 

"  If  it  contains  its  legitimate  property,  namely,  a  veil  of  one 
colour,  and  a  Mind  or  crown  of  gold,  and  a  Land,  or  crescent 
of  gold,  and  thread  of  silver.  This  then  is  the  workbag  of  the 
wives  of  the  kings,  and  when  all  these  articles  are  in  it,  three 
cows  (or  six  heifers)  are  its  fine :  and  if  they  are  not  in  it,  it 
is  double  of  every  article  which  is  in  it  [that  is  paid],  until  it 
reaches  the  three  cows,  and  when  it  does  so  reach,  it  goes  no 
further".^^'^  ^ 

And  again  the  law  says,  "  If  it  contains  its  legitimate  pro- 
perty, namely,  a  veil  of  one  colour,  and  thread  of  silver,  and  a 
jLand,  or  crescent  of  gold,  and  a  Mind  or  crown  [of  gold] — if 
all  these  are  in  it,  it  is  three  ounces  [of  silver  that  are  paid].  If 
it  is  one  of  them  that  [it  contains]  it  is  one  ounce  that  is 
paid.  But  if  the  four  articles  are  in  it,  it  is  three  cows  that 
are  paid  for  it;  and  if  they  are  not  [in  it]  it  is  double  [the 
value]  of  every  article  that  it  contains  [that  is  paid  for  it]  until 

^''>  [original: — UeclicA  -ptnlleinA-  ieinA  pit  ia-oai^i  mriA  in  ^vig.  rriAtJ 

gilt,  .1.  •o'Liget)  ■puit.'LemA  gill  -ptiA-  'oeix)e  x>^'b,  ic  t)i  tiitige. — H.  2.  15. 

cAice  tiA  •oiAtiinige.    InroeniriAib,  .1.  Vide  ante,  p.  111.] 
ei|\riice]\'Lo5  uingi  Ainji-o 'oim'oenATn       (^^)  [.original : — lA-oAige,   .i.  ciaj, 

x)^  in  5<xc  piACAi-o  tiiii  h^y  aici.   TIo  xwa.  beich  cotiA  clioc'hgut'Aib,  .i.  itia 

If  tec  tiinp  Ai-pgi-o  -01  if  An  piACAix)  •oia  yvAb  -p  50  ha  cocA'pAib  'oli§ceA- 

■OA  iroeriAtTo  a  'inroeriAm  ;  ACAf  cue-  cAib,  .1.  cAibte  Aen  -oAue,  ACA-p  TniiTO 

^trniA  -oi,  ACAf  -OA  5AC  mr\Ai  eibe  iti  oi^a,  ACA-p  iAnx>  oi]\,  ACAf  ^AAtro  aiixji-o, 

5AC  fnACAix)  tube  bip  Aice  o  Vi-poini-  .1.  lA-oAcbAn  nA]M5feo,  ACAf  obei-o, 


triAc.    "Go  cVio|\bA,  .1.  -00  bpveAcbAf  ha  neici  fin  inci  if  c|\i  bA  inA  ftiib- 

ACAf  ffob,  ACAf  COnfCAfAlb;    ACAf  bem,  ACAf  mAnA  fAbAX»,  1f  •OlAbtA'O 

ctif  DAc  fit!  timge  tuie  nA  inix>enniA.  jaca  neic  bif  inci  no  50  -piA  nA 

H.  2.  15.    Vide  ante,  p.  111.]  cfi  bA,  ACAf  of o  fiA  nAco  cei-o 


[original; — CecTicA  fuibbeniA  CAiffib. — H.  2.  15.  Vide  ante,  p. 
gibbiA-oAigemnAfij,  .1.  •obige'D  fviib-  111.] 
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^xiv.    it  reaches  three  cows,  and  when  it  reaches  [the  three  cows]  it 
goes  no  further".-*"' 
^hcwork-       Xhe  law  then  passes  from  the  professional  and  from  theama- 
wifoofan    teur  cmhroidcress  and  from  the  king's  wife,  to  the  wife  of  an 
rlibil       Airech  Feihhe^  or  chief  of  dignity,  of  whom  it  says: 

"  The  workbags  of  the  wives  of  the  noble  [or  lord]  grades, 
that  is,  a  Avorkbag  with  its  legitimate  property  of  [silver]  thread, 
with  a  veil,  and  with  a  diadem  of  gold,  and  a  silk  handkerchief, 
and  if  so,  there  are  three  heifers  paid  as  its  fine ;  and  if  these  are 
not  in  it,  it  is  the  double  of  every  article  which  is  in  it  that  is 
paid  until  it  reaches  three  heifers".^*'^ 

This  text  is  further  explained  as  follows : 
"  If  it  be  a  bag  without  its  legitimate  property,  namely,  a 
veil,  and  silver  thread,  and  a  crescent  of  silver,  and  a  diadem 
of  gold ;  or  what  contains  a  painted  mask,  that  is,  what  contains 
a  painted  face,  [or  mask]  for  assemblies,  namely,  the  banner  or 
the  handkerchief  of  silk,  or  the  gold  thread,  that  is  when  it  does 
not  contain  those  things ;  and  if  those  things  were  contained  in 
it,  three  heifers  j^would  have  been  the  lawful  fine  for  it] ;  but 
when  those  [articles]  are  not  in  it,  it  is  double  the  value  of 
everything  which  is  in  it  until  it  reaches  the  three  heifers  [that 
is  paid  for  it,  but  when  it  so  reaches]  it  goes  no  further".^'^^  This 
is  a  very  curious  entry  regarding  ladies'  dress,  and  indicates,  I 
think,  a  peculiar  and  advanced  state  of  civilization. 

So  much  then  for  the  legal  protection  of  an  embroideress  in 
ancient  Erinn,  and  for  the  legal  requisites  of  what  is,  I  believe. 
The  legal     in  OUT  times  called  a  lady's  workbag  or  work-box.    We  must 
awork^bag  remember,  however,  that  the  articles  required  by  law  to  consti- 
partofl™*"  contents  of  a  lady's  treasure  bag,  formed  only  a  small, 

lady's  per-   though  an  important  part  of  the  articles  intended  to  ffrace  and 

sonal  orna-     ^  ,      ^        ^  ^  -kt  '  ^        ^  t  -i 

ment8,etc.  decorate  her  person.  Neither  her  ordinary  nor  her  state  gar- 
ments are  enumerated  here;  neither  are  her  rings,  bracelets, 
clasps,  anklets,  brooches,  earrings,  necklaces,  or  torques,  nor  the 

[original : — UecVicAib,  .1.  CAilte  •oiAbtd'o  5A6  r>ei6  tiit  iiici,iio  ^ma 

Aen  pnriA,  ACAf  |\ont),  ACAf  tAnt)  oi)a,  riA  c]m  ^AtriAifce. — H.  2.  15.  f.  29.  a.] 

ACAj'  miiTO — iriA  beic  inne  mie  ic  ^^^^  [original : — niAiup  iatjacIi,  .1. 

ceo|\A  uinge.     mAt)  eti  -oib  ef  6n  tDAtiAp  ciaj  ^Art  a  cocof  •obigceAc, 

mnre.    Tlo  niACAic  riA  c]MU]\  inci  if  .1.  CAitte,  ACAf  |\oito,  ACAf  bAtro 

c|M  DA  iriA  pntteni ;  ACAj*  ihaiia  fin-  Aipiqic,  Acaf  miTTO  oi|\ ;  ni  cotiAi 

tec  if  "OiAbbAT)  CAcVi  iieicli  itinci  co  fecriAb,  .1.  tio  ni  coiniet>Af  ecofc 

|MA  c|M  bA,  ACAf  ofo  fiA  HOC©  c6ic  'OAbA  coiti,  .1.  ir)  meif5i,no  in  bfeit) 

CAi|\pb.— H.  2.  15  f.  28.]  P"OA,  no  in  f  Ain-oi,  UAif  noco  nml, 

(81)  [original: — UeclicA   fuibleniA,  aito  iiitii  fin  ;  ACAf  -da  inbec  f  AbA-o 

.1.  lA-OAd  bv\n  nA  njfAT)  fbACA,  .1.  cf  1  fAniAifci ;  UAif  nAc  ftiit  if -oiAb- 

lA-OAd  conA  coiAf  cecVicA  T\Ainx)o,  bAX)  jac  neic  tiib  inci  no  50  ]ma  nA 

ti  CAible,  ACAf  511  ninTO  oif ,  ACAf  Cfi  f AinAifci  ;  ACAf  noco  cei-o  CAiy\- 

foi-ofixxx,  ACAf  cfi  rATnAifce  inA  fib.— H.  2.  15.  f.  29.  a.] 
f  inlleni,  ACAf  niAm  ui tec  feo  inci  if 
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golden  balls,  rings,  and  pins  of  her  hair,  all  of  which  articles,  ^xiv 
we  know,  were  worn  by  the  ladies  of  those  times  at  the  great 
fairs,  assemblies,  and  state  meetings  of  the  country. 

In  a  similar  law  to  that  just  referred  to,  we  find  some  details  References 
regarding  the  dyeing  of  cloth,  weaving  it,  and  preparing  it  for  weaviiif^f' 
use,  all  which  were  employments  of  women.    It  is  only  from  ?:IJ^^et'c.!^iii 
these  allusions  that  we  can  discover  clearly  what  they  had  to  the  Ancient 

,  .  .  ™,      ,        Till  •  Laws  regula- 

wear  m  those  ancient  times.    I  he  law  i  allude  to  is  one  regu-  tingDis- 
lating  the  recovery  of  debts  by  distress  or  seizure,  and  the  time 
allowed  for  the  distrained  property  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
owner,  in  order  to  give  him  time  to  procure  means  to  pay  the 
debt.    This  law  was  general  and  complicated ;  and  the  time  of 
stay,  as  it  was  called,  varied  according  to  circumstances,  from 
the  immediate  carrying  away  of  the  distress,  to  a  period  of  one, 
two,  three,  five,  ten,  and  fifteen  days,  or  more.    Two  days, 
however,  was  the  stay  of  sale  of  all  seizures  made  on  the  part 
of  women  only,  either  for  their  pay  as  manufacturers,  or  for 
articles  connected  with  their  manufactures,  sold,  lent,  or  taken 
away  from  them.    The  following  are  the  items  for  the  recovery  ^J^^^l  ^^"j^ 
of  which  women  had  recourse  to  the  aid  of  the  law,  as  far  as  tiiose  arts 
this  particular  enactment  is  concerned,  covevy  of 

1.  The  price  (or  wages)  of  hand  produce  [labour],  that  is,  the  ^eeSigr 
price  of  what  she  produced  with  her  hand,  namely,  teasinor  and  mig^t  ^ave 

^  ^       .  T         ^.        ,         i\     1  •  1    •  ^      ^   been  talcen 

colouring  and  weaving  (wool),  the  price  or  pay  being  one  tenth  under  the 
part  of  each  work  [i.e.  of  the  value  of  the  woven  piece]  .^^^^ 

Also  for  napping  [or  also  sleeking]  the  cloth,  half  the  wages 
of  the  weaving  woman,  i.e.  the  wages  given,  i.e.  the  price  of 
weaving/^*^ 

2.  For  materials,  such  as  of  gray  fl.ax  and  gray  woollen  yarn, 
when  upon  the  spindles /^^^ 

3.  For  a  flax-spinning  spindle.^®^^ 

4.  For  a  spindle,  i.e.  a  wool-spinning  spindle,  or  a  spindle  of 

weft/««^ 

5.  For  a  foot-bag,  that  is,  a  bag  [which  contains  the  sorted 
wool],  and  which  is  placed  under  (or  at)  the  woman's  feet,  out 
of  which  she  combs  (or  cards)  her  materials,  that  is,  the  comb- 
ing (or  carding)  bag/^'^ 

[original: — AcVijAbAit  Aile,  .1.  <^*^)  [origin*al: — 1m  cacIi  tiAA-obtiiA, 

A]\  ACA  AtiAX)  nAiti.  1m  105  lAmclio-  .1.  glAf  tin.    t)'if  1  -peiixcpb,  .1.  -pnAc 

]^A1'o,  .1.  im  bog  111  co^xAit)  "oo  ni  p  gbAf  obbA. — IbiciJ] 

6  bAimj.i.bocA-o,  ACA-p  bt\ecA"6,  aca^  [original: — 1m  fe|\cAif,  .1  bin. 

pge,  .1.  'oec'hmA'o  cacHa  t)tibA. —  1m  "iTiimAitve,  .1.  obbA  no  in  -pe-pcAif 

Seanchus  Mdr,  Harleian  MSS.  432.  boim,  .1.  nint)ic1i. — Ibid.'] 

Brit.  Mus.  f.  10.  a.  a.]  W  [original : — 1m  -pep  bob^,  .1. 

(®^>  [original :  1m  ^obiMclie,  .1.  beu  imin'  bobg  bif       pei)-  ^roupAije,  Af 

tiA  pubA  "oon  mnAi  151,  .1.  -pubA  be|;]A-  a  ci|\Ann  a  Ao^tif,  .1.  in  ci|\boLc.-/6.] 
ca[|a],  .1  btiAg  pige. — Ibid.'] 
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objects  con- 
nected with 
those  arts 
for  the  re- 
covery of 
whlcli  pro- 
ceedings 
might  have 
been  taken 
under  the 
laws. 


6.  For  a  Feith-Geir^  which  puts  a  sharp  [smooth]  face  upon 
her  weaving."*''^  [This,  I  beheve,  was  the  sleeking  stick  or 
bone  which  weavers  still  use  to  close  and  flatten  linen  cloth  on 
the  breast  beam  of  the  loom  while  in  process  of  being  woven.] 

7.  For  all  the  weaving  implements,  i.e.  for  all  the  instru- 
ments used  in  weaving,  including  beams  and  heddles,  that  is, 


weavmg  rods.^®^^ 


8.  For  the  flax  scutching-stick,  i.e.  by  which  the  flax  is 
scutched.  For  the  distaff*  or  flax  rock  [or  for]  the  spindle  for 
spinning  wool.^'-***' 

9.  For  a  rolhng  beam,  that  is,  the  beam  without  the  radia- 
ting head,  without  sharp  points.^^'^  [This  was,  I  believe,  the 
front  beam  of  the  loom  upon  wliich  the  warp  was  rolled  up  to 
be  woven.] 

10.  For  a  border  (or  fringe)  sword,  that  is,  [the  sword  or 
lath]  upon  which  the  border  (or  fringe)  is  woven.^''*^ 

11.  For  materials,  that  is,  for  the  finished  material,  the  mate- 
rial which  wants  only  to  be  woven ;  that  is,  the  white  balls, 
the  white  (bleached)  thread/''^ 

12.  For  the  instrument  of  the  manufacturing  woman,  namely, 
the  winding  bars,  that  is,  the  tree  upon  which  she  prepares  the 
yarn,  the  winding  reel.^^*^  [This  was  not  the  vertical  reel  upon 
which  the  skene  of  yarn  was  formed  from  off*  the  spool  or  the 
spindle,  but  it  was  the  horizontal  reel  upon  which  the  skene  of 
yarn,  when  taken  off"  the  vertical  reel,  was  laid,  and  wound  off* 
into  balls  or  bottoms,  as  they  still  call  them  in  the  rural  districts.] 

13.  For  a  border  fringe  upon  itself,  [i.e.  cloth  having  a  bor- 
dered edge  or  fringe  made  of  its  own  warp,  and  not  sewed  on]  S^^^ 

14.  For  the  faciHtater  of  her  handiwork  [namely],  that  which 

facilitates  to  her  the  work  she  produces  from  her  hand ;  the 

pattern  piece  of  leather,  which  is  placed  before  her,  in  which 

IS  delineated  the  pattern  of  the  work.^^^^ 

(88)  j-Qriginal:— 1m  -pec  [tio  -pit)]    cliAipe,  .1.  Af a  figcVieiMn  col^]^cl^<Mp. 

— Ibtd.] 

(93)  [original : — 1tn  Ab]AUf,  .1.  A-obA^x 
acc  a  -pji,  .i.  nA  cei]\c'Le  jo'La, 
.1.  rnAt  pnn. — Ibid.^ 

^^*>  [original : — 1m  coTnopAiiA  riA- 
bAi|\]'e  [.1. 1111  A|\  A  comoibiMjenn  in 
AbAif-pec  A  Vi-AbixA]*],  .1.  c|\Ann  co- 
cliA|\cAi  [.1.  in  c|AAnn  coca]ax)A.J  no 
coc|AAi-p  [.1.  c|\An'OA  becA  A  cinn  co]\- 
CA]\].  nAbAi]Ape,.i.  piini  A|A  gnim.-Zi.] 

(95)  [original. — 1m  co|\cAip,  .1.  tiip|\i 
|"6in  — Ibid  ] 

(96)  [original:— 1m  Ai|*ce  l-Amclio- 
nAi"o,  .1,  ufAice  be  in  co]\A'o  -00  jni  6 
tAim ;  in  nuv\c  tet)b  inA  fiAX)nAip,  .1. 
■puAt  in  5t\epA  mnci. — Ibid.'] 


jeijx  [.1.  "DO  bei]\  ye^^c  je^A  -oAn  a 
■pi 51.] — Ibid,  and  vol.  i.  p.  152  of  Sen- 
chtis  Mor  of  Brehon  Law  Commis.] 

(^9)  [original: — 1m  Aice-o  pge  ui"Le 
.1.  comobA]\  nA  pje  "oo  gAjAmmb 
ocur  "DO  cbAi-omib  .1.  nA  -pbACA  pge. 
Hari.  MSS.  432,  fol.  10.  a.  a] 

(90)  [original: — 1m  -pbepc  Un,  i.-oa 
fbepcc]10]^  in  Un.  1m  cuicib,  .1.  cui- 
cib  Un,  .1.  in  rencAir,  .1.  nobbA. — 
Ibid.] 

<9')  [original : — 1m  bu5A|\mAin,  .1. 
bujA  5A]\mAn,  no  bin 511  a  jApnAn,  .1. 
in  jA^niAn  cen  buiii|A  [cenbAii\],  .1. 
cen  p'AebA^\. — Ibid.] 

(9»)  [original: — 1m  cboi-oem  co]\- 
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This  most  curious  fact,  of  a  pattern,  cut  or  painted,  by  an  xxiv. 
artist  or  designer  in  leather,  was  probably  made  available  for  objects  con- 
figured weaving  as  well  as  embroidery  and  other  needlework,  those  arts 
Several  bones  of  animals  have  been  discovered,  and  are  now  in  covery  of' 
the  museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  containing  patterns  ^'"fU  pro- 
of  illuminated  letters  for  ancient  books,  and  delicate  interlacings  might  have 
for  such  letters,  or  for  the  embellishment  of  shrines,  croziers,  under  the" 
covers  of  books,  etc. ;  and  an  ancient  box  or  pouch  of  strong 
leather,  with  various  interlacings  and  grotesque  figures,  embossed 
by  pressure,  and  which  was  intended  for,  and  used  as,  a  case  for 
the  ancient  Book  of  Armagh,  is  now  preserved,  as  well  as  the 
book  itself,  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  There 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  case  was  made  in  the  tenth 
century. 

14.  For  a  wallet  with  its  contents,  that  is,  a  bag  with  what 
is  put  to  keep  in  it.  For  the  material,  that  is,  the  Aiteog^  that 
is,  the  string  that  is  about  it,  that  is,  about  its  mouth.^^^^ 

15.  For  a  Crioll^  that  is,  a  bag  formed  of  strips  of  leather 
stitched  together  with  a  thong.^^^^ 

[This  Crioll-mdikmg  was  a  trade  in  itself,  but  included  the 
making  of  leather  bottles.  The  maker  was  called  a  Cliaraidhe, 
from  Clera,  a  word  synonymous  with  Crioll;  and  he  was  also 
called  a  Pataire,  from  Pait^  a  bottle,  when  he  practised  that 
branch  of  the  trade.  The  brogue-maker,  or  Cuaranaigh,  some- 
times made  bag  and  bottle  making  part  of  his  trade.] 

16.  For  a  leathern  tube-bag,  that  is  a  bag  (or  case)  with  a 
wooden  tube,  that  which  encased  the  cosmetic  or  oil  bottle.^^'^ 

17.  For  a  Rinde  [that  is,  a  round  wooden  bucket] 

18.  For  a  Cusal  [that  is,  a  long  wooden  bin  (or  box).]  These 
were  small  wooden  repositaries  of  prepared  materials,  which  the 
women  kept  in  ancient  times" .'^^"'^ 

19.  For  a  needle  [i.e.  the  thread  passes  through  its  eye].*^!°!^ 

20.  For  ornamentation  thread,  that  is,  coloured  thread.^'"^^ 

21.  For  a  Scaideirc,  that  is,  the  reflector  of  the  woman's 

image,  that  is,  a  mirror".^'"^^ 

^^'^^  [original: — 1m    ia-oaj     coha  [original: — 1m  ^m-oe,  .1.  in 

eco^vcAi^,  .1.  in  ciaj  ctir  Atii  ecA^v-  focA. — Ibid.'] 

cViAiMnnd.    In  [im]  cAbiAu-p,  .1.  ai-  [original: — 1m  cViu-pAit, .1,  jai- 

ceoj,  .1.  in  lomAn  hiy  imbe,  .i.  im  a  jmc,  .i.  ciMiinx)  iMgitro,  .i.  cyvAn-oogA 

beotti. — Ibid.]  becA  no  bic  aca  AnAiboc  im  An 

(98)  [original: — Im    c^Mob,   .i.  im  Ab'|\A-p. — Ibid.] 

c^AoiAbb,  c]AO -puAigcTieix  "o'l  AbbAib,  "^'"^^  [original: — Im    piAcliAic,  .i. 

no  c|\o  A^^^DiAbbAib. — Ibid.]  fex:  inu  -pnAic  inA  c]a6. — Ibid.] 

(99)  [original: — Im  cixAn-obobg,  .i.  ^^"^^^  [original: — Im  ■pnAiclie  tigA, 
becViAi|\,  .1.  boig  Af  Ambi-o  c]\Ann-  .1.  -pnAc  "oaca. —  Ibid.] 

bebAn  AnAbbu-o,  .i.  bi|^  |:on  -pAic  [original: — Im  ■pcAi'oei]Ac,  .1. 

y:o^1tt^.—Ib^d.]  fCAc  "oefvc  nA  mbAn,  .1.  TCACAn. — 

Ibid.] 
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Objects  con- 
nected with 
the  textile 
arts  men- 
tiuncd  in 
other  un- 
cicDt  luws. 


Coloured 
thread  and 
•wool  paid  a 
rent  or  tri- 
bute. 


For  Focoisle  ben^  that  is,  anything  which  one  woman  borrows 
from  another"/'"^'^ 

To  this  curious  list  of  articles,  connected  with  the  manufac- 
ture of  domestic  clothing,  may  be  added  t lie  following  few  items, 
which  are  found  in  the  Brehon  Laws,  wliich  relate  to  a  separa- 
tion between  husband  and  wife,  when  each  of  the  parties  took 
of  the  common  property,  as  it  stood  at  the  time  of  separation, 
an  amount  proportioned  to  their  respective  stocks  when  first 
married,  the  property  of  the  wife  not  resting  in  her  husband 
under  the  Irish  law.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
law  alluded  to : 

"  Four  divisions  there  are  upon  wool  [at  the  time  of  separa- 
tion], of  which  the  woman  takes  a  seventh  part,  if  it  be  only 
in  the  fleece,  and  a  sixth  part  if  it  be  in  flakes,  and  a  third  part 
when  almost  ready  [for  the  rock] ,  half  after  oil  was  put  into  it, 
and  also  when  in  cloth".^'"®' 

"  Four  divisions  there  are  upon  the  Glaissin  [that  is,  the  dye- 
stuff].  A  ninth  part  for  plucking  it,  a  sixth  part  for  bruising 
it,  and  until  it  is  applied  to  the  colouring,  that  is,  until  the  wool 
passes  from  the  Glaisin  into  the  first,  or  ground  colour.  A  third 
part,  if  it  has  passed  out  of  the  first  dying  into  the  second  She 
takes  half  if  it  is  fully  dyed.^'"^^ 

"  Four  divisions  that  are  upon  flax  for  her.  She  takes  but 
a  measure  of  the  seed  if  it  is  only  standing,  that  is,  if  the  flax 
be  still  growing,  or  in  bundles  unbroken.  She  takes  a  sixth 
part  if  it  is  broken.  She  takes  half  if  it  has  passed  from  the 
scutch".^»°«^ 

To  these  curious  references  to  the  materials  of  cloth,  and  linen, 
and  their  manufacture,  to  be  found  in  our  ancient  laws,  I  shall 
here  add  another  small  item  from  an  ancient  tract  called  the 
Book  of  Rights,  published  by  the  Celtic  Society  in  the  year 
1847.  This  curious  book  gives  an  account  of  the  tributes  and 
services  paid  by  the  various  chiefs  and  territories  of  Erinn  to 
the  provincial  and  petty  kings,  and  these  again  to  the  monarch, 
as  well  as  the  monarch's  stipends  and  presents  to  these  in  return. 

Among  the  tributes  and  services  paid  to  the  king  of  Leinster 


ciu5)  [original :— Vocoiflebeti 
ai\<m"Lc,  .1.  beiM)'  in  ben  6  c6ili. — 
Harleian  MSS.  432.  fol.  10.  a.  a.] 

[oriuinal :— CecVioopA  ^AAntJA 

f'UlbfOf  olbAin-O.l.tl  111  [.U11.?J  IllAX) 
Ajl  bomiXA-O,  ACAf  .111.   et)  AbloAib, 

ACAf  c]MAii  A  ci]\clio  A-obAbAni,  becli 
o  -oo  CAe  \)eoib  in-o  ici]\  Ab]\uf  aca]' 
ccAcli.— H.  2.  15.] 

('o'>  [original :  — Cecil oo]\A  bi  |ro|\ 
gbAipn,  .1.  noiiiATJ  A]\  tiA  buAin  .ui. 


e-b  iA^  11 A  iiiiiiu^A'o,  CO  cecVic  a  c]io 
[.1.  Apii  njbAifin  inA  cec  c\\o].  CiMAn 
iA|\nA  cecco'DA-o  [.i.if  in  c]\u  CAnAi- 
p].  becVi  niAT)  CO  CAi-oe. — 11.  2.  15  ] 
[original : — CeclieopA|\An'OA'oi 
)ro|\  bin.  hef  CiXAixuif  "Oi  iiia-o  fO]\  A 
coif  becVi  in  bin,  no  niAX)  Af  cuAiDAib 
cen  cbuAgAin.  Sef^ex)  inAt)  iiinA*p- 
CA  [niAin  -oA^xcAi].  becVi  o'oo  to\ 
ocbAt\.— H.  2.  15.] 
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are  tlie  following  few:  "The  burnishing,  and  renewing,  and  xxiv. 
washing,  and  cleansing  of  his  court  was  performed  by  the  Cocarts 
of  the  lower  order  of  the  people ;  and  the  supply  of  his  court 
with  crimson  [thread]  and  crimson  dye,  and  red,  and  light  blue 
thread,  and  white,  and  blay,  and  yellow,  and  *  bindean  wool', 
from  the  better  class  of  Cocarts" .^^^^^ 

Here  we  see  how  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  and  the  supply 
of  its  materials,  were  distributed  among  the  lower  and  middle 
classes  of  peasants  in  ancient  times,  so  that  it  could  never  cease 
to  be  cultivated  in  a  respectable  degree,  since  even  the  king's 
wardrobe  as  well  as  his  presents  were  supplied  from  the  wool 
and  yarn  dyed  and  spun  by  them. 

Another  curious  fact  connected  with  those  manufactures  was.  The  dye 
that  it  appears  that  the  various  dye-stuffs  were  of  home  growth  wer?of 
or  produce.  _     ^  ^  bome,^ 

The  first  part  of  the  process  of  wool  dyeing  is  called  in  Irish 
Ruamadh^  or  Rimeing,  and  this  is  effected  by  steeping  and  boiling 
the  wool  with  the  twigs  or  brushwood  of  the  alder  tree,  to  which 
they  give  the  name  of  Ruaim,  or  "  Rime".  This  process  produces 
a  good  reddish  brown  colour,  and  forms  the  ground  for  black, 
blue,  or  red :  green  I  have  never  seen  produced  at  home,  ex- 
cept by  one  woman,  Catherine  Collins,  an  intelligent  mantua- 
maker  in  Clare,  who  kept  her  knowledge  a  profound  secret  all 
her  life. 

If  the  colour  is  to  be  a  black,  after  the  wool  is  *'  rimed"  as 
described  above,  it  is  again  put  down  with  a  black  sediment, 
which  is  taken  up  from  the  bottom  of  certain  pools,  ponds,  and 
holes,  in  the  bogs  and  boggy  borders  of  lakes,  and  which  is 
called  Duhh-Poill  or  black  of  the  pond,  a  stuff  which  imparted 
a  strong  but  rather  dull  black  colour ;  the  addition,  however,  of 
oak  chips  or  twigs  improves  the  undecided  colour  to  a  clear 
glossy  jet  black.  Now,  of  course,  logwood  and  copperas,  when- 
ever they  can  be  readily  got,  are  generally  substituted  for  the 
bog  stuff  and  oak  chips.  In  order  to  dye  the  same  "  rimed" 
wool  of  a  splendid  crimson  red,  they  cultivated  a  plant  in 

(i09)  |-gee  original  in  Leabhar  na  g-Ceart  or  Ttie  Book  of  Eights,  p.  218. 

The  following  is  the  poetical  account  of  these  tributes : 
The  unfree  tribes, — a  condition  not  A  tribute  in  washing  and  in  cleans- 
oppressive  ing. 

That  are  on  his  [the  king's]  own  There  is  due  of  the  best  party  of 

lands ;  these 

Servile  rent  by  them,  it  is  the  truth,  Ruu  and  purple  of  fine  s'  rength 

Is  to  be  supplied  to  the  palaces  of  Red  thread,  white  wool,  I  will  not 

the  chief  king.  •    conceal  it, 

The  tribute  which  is  due  of  these  Yellow  hlaan  and  bindean. 

[Is]  of  fire-bote  and  wood  ;  Leabhar  na  (/-Cearl,  !>.  223.] 

[Also]  the  renewing  of  his  cloaks, 
constant  the  practice 
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ancient  Erinn  which  they  called  Rudh  and  Roidh;  but  as  the 
plant  is  not  now  known  in  the  country,  I  cannot  designate  it 
by  any  more  intelligible  name.  In  the  ancient  laws  it  classed 
with  corn  and  onions ;  and  they  speak  of  a  ridge  oiRudh  or  Roidh 
as  they  would  of  a  ridge  of  onions  or  com. 

The  other  ingredient  already  mentioned,  which  is  called 
Glaissin,  and  with  which  they  produced  the  various  shades  of 
blue,  appears  to  have  been  the  plant  now  called  *'  woad",  for- 
merly much  used  by  dyers.^''"^  The  late  Mr.  Francis  Ma- 
hony,  of  Limerick,  made  a  handsome  fortune  by  the  culti- 
vation in  fields  of  this  plant,  and  its  application  to  the  purposes 
of  dyeing,  which  he  carried  on  very  extensively  for  many 
years. 

Legend  of       There  is  a  curious  reference  to  the  application  of  the  Glaissin, 
and  tiie  blue  in  Colouring  wool,  preserved  in  the  ancient  Gaedhelic  life  of  St. 
^liiitaiais-  Ciaran  of  Clonmacnoise,  who  died  a.d.  548.    The  following 
is  a  literal  translation : — 

*'  On  a  certain  day  Ciaran' s  mother  was  preparing  Glaissin. 
And  when  she  had  it  ready  to  put  the  cloth  into  it,  then  his 
mother  said  to  him :  '  Go  out,  Ciaran,  said  she,  *  people  do  not 
deem  it  lucky  to  have  men  in  the  house  with  them  when  they 
are  putting  cloth  down  to  be  dyed'.  '  May  there  be  a  dark 
gray  stripe  in  it  then',  said  Ciaran.  And  so  of  all  the  cloth 
that  was  put  into  the  Glaissin,  there  was  no  piece  of  them  with- 
out a  dark  gray  stripe  in  it. 

"  The  Glaissin  was  prepared  again,  and  his  mother  said  to 
him ;  '  Go  thou  out  now  this  time,  Ciaran,  and  let  there  be  no 
dark  gray  stripe  in  the  cloth  this  turn' ". 
It  was  then  he  said : 

"  AUelujah  Domine. 
May  my  mother's  Glaissin  be  white ! 
Every  time  it  comes  back  to  thy  hand 
May  it  be  as  white  as  bone ; 
Every  time  it  comes  out  of  the  boiling. 
May  it  be  whiter  than  curds". 
And  so  every  piece  of  cloth  that  was  put  into  it  after  this  was 
white. 

"  The  Glaissin  was  prepared  the  third  time.  '  Ciaran',  said 
his  mother,  '  do  not  spoil  the  Glaissin  upon  me  this  turn,  but  let 
it  be  blessed  by  you',  [this  Ciaran  did]  and  after  it  was  blessed 
by  Ciaran,  there  was  not  made  before  or  after  it  a  Glaissin 
as  good  as  it,  for  though  it  were  all  the  cloth  of  all  the  Ciiiel 

(110)  j-The  Isatis  tinctoria  {Lin.)  Glastum  or  Guadum.  The  French  call  it 
Pastel;  the  Italians,  Guado  and  Glastro ;  and  the  Spaniards,  Pastel  and  Glasto. 
See  on  this  subject  Introduction.'] 
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Fiachracli  [that  is,  the  people  of  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  xxry. 
present  county  of  Galway]  that  had  been  put  into  its  after-dye,  Legend  of  st 
[i.e.  the  mother-liquor  of  the  dye  vat],  it  would  colour  it  blue;  Sebi^e^dye- 
and  it  afterwards  made  blue  the  hounds  and  the  cats  and  the  trees  ^aiauHn^^ 
which  it  touched"/^''^ 

This  curious  legend  supplies  us  with  an  interesting  bit  of 
ancient  social  history,  and  it  is  valuable,  not  only  for  the  dis- 
tinct manner  in  which  we  are  told  that  manufactured  cloth  was 
dyed  in  the  piece,  but  also  for  the  antiquity  of  the  superstition 
which  deemed  it  unlucky  to  have  men  in  the  house  at  the  time 
of  putting  the  cloth  into  the  dye.  This  superstition  does  not, 
to  my  knowledge,  exist  now,  but  there  are  certain  days  of  the 
month  and  week  upon  which  no  housewife  in  Munster  would 
put  wool  or  cloth  do\vn  to  be  dyed. 

In  these  few  extracts  we  have  allusions  to  all  the  processes 
of  the  manufacture  of  cloth  in  ancient  Erinn.    In  the  extracts 
from  the  laws,  as  well  as  from  the  Book  of  Rights  given  above, 
we  have  the  processes  of  dyeing,  carding,  spinning  wool,  and 
weaving  it  into  cloth.    We  have  also  the  progress  of  the  pre- 
paration of  flax — the  pulling  of  it  out  of  the  ground,  the  tying 
of  it  in  bundles,  the  retting  or  steeping  of  it  in  water,  the  taking 
of  it  up  and  drying,  and  tying  of  it  into  bundles  again ;  the  break- 
ing of  it  with  a  mallet,  and  the  scutching  of  it.    [The  cloving 
and  hackling  are  omitted,  unless  we  take  the  combing,  as  of  the 
wool,  to  be  the  hackling  of  the  flax.]    We  have  it  put  on  the 
rock  or  distaff" ;  spun  upon  the  spindle ;  formed  into  skenes  from 
off"  the  spindle  upon  the  vertical  reel ;  taken  off"  the  vertical  reel 
in  skenes ;  [boiled  with  home-made  potash,  and  put  out  on  the  summary  of 
grass  to  bleach,  which  is  omitted  here,  though  the  bleached  fhrtextue  ° 
thread  is  spoken  of ;]  we  next  have  the  skene  when  bleached  ?Sne™iS' 
laid  on  the  horizontal  reel,  and  wound  up  into  balls  for  warp-  gj^^j-lctsf 
ing,  as  well  as  for  weft  [warped  then  upon  the  wooden  pins, 

(HI)  [original: — "  IriA  twill  "La  "oo  Cec  cAtici  Atn  Iaiiti 

iT>AdAiiA  cViiA|\Airi,  oc  ■oeiiutn  5'lAifne         Hop  pUclieTv  criAim 
cti|\o  -pAcc  CO  cAbuipc  eDuig  innci.  Cac  ci  a  bpuc, 

1S  Ann  |\o  -pAiT)  A  ■mAtAit\  ^yy.  -AniAc  flop  51■L1cet^  giMic. 

•oom  A  CViiAt\Ain  ni  Via-oa  teofum  Cec  e-otic  "oin  -oe  t^ACA•6  mnci  |\o- 

An  Aeincij  fTMA  •OAcugAt)  e-ouig.  bAengeAl  lA^Afin.     "Oo  gmce^x  An 

SpiAb  oxivt^  Anni'uth  on  ob  CiA-pAn.  ctieA|'  -pecc  mgbAipn.    A  C'hiA]\Am 

"Oo  neoc  c]va  -do  eDuc  cuca'o  ipn  ob  AtriACAip  nA  mibb  umAW  innofA 

ngbAipn  ni  |\Aibi  nAc  necuc -oib  cen  mnjbAipn   acc  bennAccA]\  bAc  bi. 

fl\eib  nui-oiix  Ann.  "Go  5nici|\  tJoiM-p  OjAOf  benA-o  timo]\fo  cViiApAin.  Tli 

in  gbAifin  con-oebAifc  A  trlACA1t^  "HM-  "oeApnAt)  f.oimpi  nA  nA-oiAij  gbAipn 

pum.     eipcp  iniAc  "OAn  m-peccfA  a  bux)  cowmAic  piAfAn  ci-6  et>Ac  ceni- 

CliiA|\Ain  ACAf  nA  h\-t>  fiMAb  o-oup  1jib  pAcpAc  uibi  -oo  bej\ci  inA  ViiAt\- 

Ann  A  CViiApAin  nofA.        Ann  pn  cAin  nof  50|\mt:A"6  ACAf  no50]\niA-d 

■oo  pAi-dpum.  IP-A  "oeoij  nA  conu  ACAf  nA  cacu  inA 

AbbebuiA  "oomme  c^AtinoA  yx^^x  Aconi]\Aice-o''. — Book  of 

Uob  jeAb  5bAipn  mo  muiw  Lismore^  f.  78.  b.  col.  1.] 
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XXIV.    eitlior  driven  into  the  walls  of  a  house,  or  on  a  frame  specially 
made  for  the  purpose],  and  then  put  into  the  loom  and  woven. 

On  the  subject  of  embroidery  and  elegant  needlework,  it  would 
be  very  easy  indeed  to  extend  this  lecture  much  farther ;  but  for 
the  present  I  will  content  myself  with  a  very  few  references  of 
striking  interest. 

Reference  to     In  the  aucicnt  tale  called  Tochmarc  nEimire,  that  is,  the  court- 
lirSSc  of  ship  of  the  lady  Enter,  described  in  a  former  lecture,  we  are 
marl"'^'^'     ^^^^  ^^^^^  whcu  Cuckuhiind,  the  great  champion  of  Ulster,  came 
nEimire  ;    in  his  cliariot  from  Emania  to  Lusk,  in  the  present  county  of 
Dublin  (where  Forghall  Monach  Emers  father  kept  his  high 
court  of  universal  hospitality),  he  found  her  sitting  on  the  lawn 
of  her  father's  court  surrounded  by  fifty  young  ladies,  the 
daughters  of  the  surrounding  gentlemen,  whom  she  was  in- 
structing in  needlework  and  embroidery, 
andintiie       Again,  in  the  ancient  topographical  tract  called  the  Dinn- 
Dmseanrhas.  g^^^^/^^^^  ^j^^      ^j^^t  article  of  it  whicli  profcsscs  to  give  the 
derivation  of  the  famous  and  well  known  hill  and  Rath  of  Mais- 
tiu,  now  called  Mullaghmast  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  we  find 
the  following  curious  passage: 

Maistiu  [from  whom  the  hill  is  named]  was  the  bom  daugh- 
ter o^Aengus  Mac  Umor,  and  embroideress  to  Aengus  Mac  Inog. 
She  was  the  first  person  that  formed  the  figure  of  a  cross  in  Erinn, 
in  the  breast  border  of  Aengus^  tunic"/'^^^  The  Aengtis  Mac 
Umor  mentioned  here,  as  the  father  of  the  ladyJiais^iw,  was  that 
Aengus  of  the  Firbolg  race  who,  shortly  before  the  Incarnation, 
built  the  great  stone  fort  on  the  great  island  of  Arann,  so  well 
known  to  this  day  as  Dun  Aenghuis,  and  of  which  I  had  much  to 
say  in  a  former  lecture.  The  other  Aengus,  who,  I  dare  say, 
was  the  first  that  was  ever  decorated  with  the  order  of  the  cross 
at  the  hands  of  a  fair  lady,  was  the  celebrated  Tuatha  Di 
Danann  chief  o£  Br  ugh  na  Boinne,  or  "  the  Palace  of  the  Boyne", 
near  Slane,  of  whom  so  many  mythological  legends  are  still 
preserved  in  Ireland. 

But  no  sooner  did  Christianity  raise  its  heavenly  banner  in 
our  island,  than  the  charming  ingenuity  of  woman  was  put  in 
requisition  to  adorn  with  befitting  dignity  and  splendour  the 
glorious  and  devoted  soldiers  of  the  Cross.  St.  Patrick  kept  three 
embroideresses  constantly  at  work,  with,  we  may  be  sure,  a  suffi- 
cient stafi'  of  assistants.  These  were  Lupait,  his  own  sister,  and 
Ere,  the  daughter  of  king  Daire,  and  Cruimllioris  of  Cenngoha. 
c»ca  the  cm-     St.  Cohwib  CUle  also  had  his  special  embroideress,  whose  name 

broidcress  of 
St^  Coluii.b 

am.  ("2'' [origina' : — "An-cnnngen  j;en-  comx)e>.\ib  clipoip  pi^uf  <Mie]\inn  ; 

111  AengufA  nu\c  gumoiiv  bokn-oivuni-  <\co]\]\co>ii\    b]\otlAic1i    iik\h\  <\en- 

tieAcli  Ckeiij;u]'A  iik\c  Inog  o>p  y^wy  j^ii ]' a' .— />oo^  0/ Lecaw,  f.  233.  a.  b.] 
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was  Coca,  from  whom  Cille  Choca,  now  Kilcock,  in  the  county  xxiv. 
of  Kildare,  is  named.  This  pious  lady  is  mentioned  in  a  note 
to  the  Feilire  Aenghuis,  or  Festology  of  Aengus  the  Ceile  D6  or 
Culdee  at  her  festival  day,  the  8th  of  J anuary .  This  note  is  as 
follows :  *'  Ercnat,  the  virgin  nun,  was  cook  and  robe  maker  to 
St.  Columb  cms,  and  her  church  is  Cille  Choca  [or  Kilcock]  in 
Cairhre  ua  Ciardha  [now  Carbury,  in  the  county  of  Kildare]. 
Ercnat  was  her  true  name,  which  means  an  embroideress,  be- 
cause Ercadh,  in  the  ancient  Gaedhelic  was  the  same  as  draw- 
ing and  embroidering  now ;  for  it  was  that  virgin  who  was  the 
embroideress,  cutter,  and  sewer  of  clothes  to  St.  Columb  Cille 
and  his  disciples". 

The  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  ancient  Gaedhils  of  Erinn  The  know- 
with  the  cardinal  colours  in  their  highest  degree  of  purity,  and  cSrs^of 
with  a  great  variety  of  other  shades  and  tints,  can  be  clearly  shown  hy'^''' 
established  by  existing  evidence  of  a  very  certain  character.  JJ^®!,^'^^^ 
The  Book  of  Kells,  which  is  an  ancient  copy  of  the  four  Gos- 
pels, preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  DubHn,  con- 
tains in  its  pictorial  representations,  as  well  as  in  its  illumina- 
tions of  the  written  text,  a  display  of  beautiful  colouring,  suffi- 
cient of  itself  to  prove  the  taste  and  knowledge  of  the  beautiful 
in  colours  possessed  by  our  remote  ancestors.  The  figures  in 
the  Book  of  Kells  are  no  doubt  ecclesiastical  and  scriptural; 
but  this  circumstance  does  not  in  the  least  invalidate  our  claim 
to  originality  in  the  production  and  combination  of  the  colours 
used  in  the  vestments  there  pourtrayed.  On  the  contrary,  the 
fact  of  finding  them  in  illuminations  such  as  these,  still  preserv- 
ing all  their  brilliancy,  in  a  book  written,  perhaps,  about  a.d. 
590,  only  bears  the  stronger  evidence  to  the  truthfulness  of  the 
use  of  brilliant  dyes  in  the  colouring  of  costume  to  which  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  in  the  course  of  these  lectures.  The  piu-ity 
and  brilliancy  of  the  green,  the  blue,  the  crimson,  the  scarlet, 
the  yellow,  and  the  purple  of  the  book,  like  its  penmanship, 
stand  perhaps  unrivalled,  and  can  only  be  realized  by  an  actual 
examination  of  this  very  beautiful  manuscript  itself 

This  book,  it  has  been  always  believed,  was  written  by  the 
hand  of  St.  Columb  CilU  himself,  the  original  founder  of  the 
church  of  Ceanannus,  now  called  Kells,  in  the  county  of  Meath ; 
and  the  following  passage  from  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters 
will  show  the  esteem  and  veneration  in  which,  from  its  anti- 
quity and  splendour,  it  was  held  even  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century : 

"  The  great  gospels  of  [St.]  Columb  Cille  was  sacrilegiously 
stolen  at  night  out  of  the  western  sacristy  of  the  great  stone 
church  at  Ceanannus  [or  Kells].    It  was  the  chief  relic  of  the 
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Reference  in 
B.  of  Bally- 
mote  to 
colours  worn 
b)'  different 
classes. 


Clothes  of 
various 
colours 
formed  part 
of  the  tri- 
butes or 
taxes  paid  as 
late  as  the 
ninth  and 
tenth  cen- 
times. 


Tributes  to 
the  king  of 
Caiseal 
from :  Ara ; 


Boirinm 


Leinster ; 


western  world,  even  as  regarded  its  shrine  of  human  workman^ 
ship ;  and  it  was  found  in  twenty  nights  and  two  months,  after 
all  its  [ornamentation  of]  gold  had  been  stolen  off  it ;  with  sods 
turned  over  it".^"^^ 

I  have  found  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote  a  curious  old 
stanza,  headed  with  these  Latin  words : 

"  Ordo  vestimentorum  per  colores";  that  is,  the  order  of  the 
cloths  according  to  their  colours. 
"  The  following  is  the  stanza: 

'*  Mottled  to  simpletons ;  blue  to  women ; 
Crimson  to  the  kings  of  every  host ;  , 
Green  and  black  to  noble  laymen ; 
White  to  clerics  of  proper  devotion".^ 
It  is  probable  that  this  stanza  is  only  a  fragment  of  a  longer 
poem,  since  we  have  undoubted  authority  that  at  the  close  of 
the  ninth  century  (say  about  the  year  900),  clothes  of  various 
colours  such  as  cloaks,  tunics,  mantles,  and  capes,  continued  to 
be  paid  by  way  of  tribute  or  tax  to  and  by  the  monarch,  the 
provincial  kings,  and  their  subordinate  kings.    The  following 
stanzas  from  the  Book  of  Rights  will  show  to  what  extent  this 
reciprocity  of  stipends,  or  presents,  and  tributes  existed  between 
the  supreme  and  petty  rulers  of  the  land  in  ancient  times. 
To  the  kings  of  Cashel  were  paid  as  follows ; 
"  Two  hundred  wethers  from  the  host  were  given; 
An  hundred  hogs  in  statute  tribute ; 
An  hundred  cows  that  enriched  the  farmer  s  dairy ; 
An  hundred  green  mantles  from  the  men  of  Ara.^'^^^ 
"  A  thousand  oxen,  a  thousand  cows  I  exact ; 
To  the  palace  in  one  day  I  ordain, 
A  thousand  rams  swelled  out  with  wool, 
[And]  a  thousand  cloaks  from  BoirinnS^^^^ 
"  He  himself,  the  king  of  noble  Cashel,  is  entitled 

To  three  hundred  suits  of  cloths  at  Samhain  [from 

Leinster]  ; 
To  fifty  steeds  of  a  dark  gray  colour 
In  readiness  for  every  battle.^' 
This  is  what  is  due,  and  no  falsehood : 
Fifty  oxen  and  fifty  cows, 
Fifty  steeds  with  noble  bridles, 

("3)  Annals  of  Four  Masters.    Dr.  O'Donovan's  Edition.    Year  a.d.  1006. 

(114)  Original  :— Oi\'oo   tiefcmien-    Co]acah\ -00  tMgAib  ^acVi  |^toi§ 
coftitn  pepcotopef,  .1.  oi\t)^iA  net>Ac    llAine  1^  x)ub  -00  LAectvAit)  ]\eit 
•DACAib.  \:^nx>  "oo  cteijAcib  ciAdbAit)  cpuAit) 
"b^Aec  -00  -opuirAib,  go^m  "oo  tVitiAib       [no  coi|\] ! — folio  161.  b. 

(115)  Pee  for  original  Le.ahhar  na  g-Ceart,  p.  44. 

Ibid.,  p.  48.  ("7)  iijid.,  p.  54. 
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And  an  hundred  cloaks  of  the  cloaks  of  UmalU^^^^ 
"  Three  hundred  hogs  from  the  men  of  Uaithne 
To  Cashel  without  failure ; 

Three  hundred  mantles  of  bright  mixture,  [i.e.  varigated] 

With  an  hundred  strong  milch  cows/^'^^ 
"  Thirty  short  cloaks  well  stitched, 

Which  with  crimson  are  trimmed ; 

Thirty  good  cows  from  the  men  of  Duibhneach, 

Thirty  oxen  from  Drung .'-^'^^^ 
"  There  are  due  from  the  county  of  Corcumruadh 

An  hundred  sheep,  an  hundred  sows ; 

A  thousand  oxen  from  brown  Boirinriy 

A  thousand  cloaks  not  white/^^^^ 
"  Ten  hundred  oxen  from  the  Deise, 

A  thousand  fine  sheep, 

A  thousand  cloaks  with  white  borders, 

A  thousand  cows  after  calving/'^^^ 
"  An  hundred  from  the  men  of  Orhhraidhe 

Of  cows  are  given  to  him ; 

An  hundred  white  cloaks  to  fair  Cashel, 

An  himdred  sows  for  the  sty"/'^^^ 
Such  were  the  tributes,  including  those  in  clothes,  which  the 
king  of  Cashel  received  from  his  tributaries;  and  from  the 
scanty  number  of  garments  with  which  he  presented  them  in 
return,  it  is  evident  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  stock  was 
bestowed  on  persons  of  inferior  rank,  in  his  own  tribe  perhaps, 
including  his  men-at-arms.  Thus : — 
"  Seven  mantles  with  wreaths  of  gold, 

And  seven  cups  for  social  drinking, 

Seven  steeds  not  accustomed  to  falter, 

To  the  king  of  Kerry  of  the  combats.^'^*^ 
"  The  prosperous  king  of  Rathlenn  is  entitled 

To  the  stipend  of  a  brave  great  man ; 

Ten  swords,  and  ten  drinking  horns, 

Ten  red  cloaks,  ten  blue  cloaks.^'^^^ 
"  The  king  o£  Ara  of  beauty  is  entitled 

From  the  king  of  Eire  of  the  comely  face 

To  six  swords,  six  praised  shields. 

And  six  mantles  of  deep  crimson".^^^^- 
The  tributes  of  the  king  of  Connacht  come  next,  of  which 
our  poet  says : — 

"  Five  score  cows  long  to  be  praised, 


XXIT. 


Uaithne ; 


Duibhneach 
and  Drung ; 


Corcum- 
ruadh ; 


the  Deise ; 


Orbhraidhe. 


stipends 
paid  by  the 
king  of 
Caiseal  to 
the  kings  of : 
Ken-y ; 

Rathlenn ; 


Arai 


Tributes  to 
the  king  of 
Connacht 
from; 
Umall: 


0«8)  Ibid.,  p.  56. 
Ibid.,  p.  G4. 
Ibid ,  p.  74. 


<"9)  Ibid.,  p.  62. 
('22)  Ibid.,  p.  66. 
('")  Ibid.,  p.  82. 


('20)  Ibid.,  p.  64. 
(«")  Ibid.,  p.  66. 
d")  Ibid.,  p.  86. 
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the  Oreag- 
raidhe : 


the  Conm- 
aicne ; 


the  Ciarr- 
aidhe: 


the  Luighne  \ 


the  Deal- 
bhna} 


Ui  Maine. 


Stipends 
paid  by  the 
king  of  Con- 
nacht  to  the 
kings  of: 
Dealbhna : 


Ui  Maine. 


Tributes  to 
the  king  of 
Aileach 
from :  the 
Cuilenn- 
traidhe  ; 


Five  score  hogs  of  broad  sides, 

Five  score  mantles  of  beautiful  colour, 

From  Umall  to  tlie  king  of  Connacht/'^^^ 
*'  Three  score  hogs,  great  the  tribute, 

And  three  score  kingly  cloaks. 

Three  score  milch  cows  hither  come, 

From  the  Greagraidhe  of  the  fine  trees/'^®^ 
"  Twelve  score  of  costly  cloaks. 

Two  hundred  cows  without  error  in  reckoning, 

Eighty  hogs  of  great  report 

Are  due  from  tlie  Conmaicne.^^'^^ 
"  Three  score  red  cloaks,  not  black, 

Three  score  hogs  of  long  sides. 

From  the  Ciarraidhe^ — a  hard  sentence, — 

And  all  to  be  brought  hither  together/^^^ 
Thrice  fifty  bull-like  hogs, 

And  all  to  come  hither  at  SamJiain; 

Thrice  fifty  superb  cloaks 

To  the  king  of  Connacht  and  Cruachan^^^^^ 

[From  the  Luighne], 
Three  times  fifty  crimson  mantles  it  is  known, 

Without  injustice,  without  transgression. 

Of  the  Dealbhna  are  these  due 

To  the  king  of  Connacht  at  Cruachan.^^^^^ 
*'  The  great  tribute  of  Ui  Maine  of  the  plain 

Is  well  known  to  every  historian ; 

Eighty  cloaks,  it  is  no  falsehood. 

Eighty  hogs,  a  weighty  herd"/'^^ 
Next  come  the  disbursements  of  the  king  of  Connacht,  as 
our  poet  sings : — 

"  Entitled  is  the  king  of  Dealbhna  of  Druim  Leith 

To  six  swords  and  six  shields, 

Six  steeds,  six  tunics  with  gold  [embroidery]. 

Six  drinking  horns  for  banquets/'^*^ 
*'  Entitled  is  the  king  of  Ui  Maine  the  illustrious 

To  seven  cloaks,  seven  horses  over  the  valley, 

Seven  hounds  to  follow  the  chase, 

And  seven  bright  red  tunics" /'^^^ 
Next  come  the  tributes  paid  to  the  king  of  Aileach  or  Tir 
Eoghain  in  Ulster : — 

"  An  hundred  sheep,  and  an  hundred  cloaks,  and  an  hundred 
cows, 


('27)  Ibid.,  p.  98. 

Ibid.,  p.  102. 
(»")  Ibid.,  p.  106. 


028)  p  98. 

(•31)  Ibid.,  p.  102. 

034)  Ibid.^  112. 


(•")  Ibid.,  p.  100. 
('32)  Ibid.,  p.  104. 

035)  Ibid.,  p.  114. 
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And  an  hundred  hogs  are  given  to  him,  xxiv. 

From  the  Guilemitraidhe  of  the  wars, 

To  the  king  of  Aileach,  beside  labour/ '^^^ 
An  hundred  beeves  from  the  Ui  Mic  Caerthainn,  the  uiMic 

And  an  hundred  hogs— not  very  trifling,  Caerthainn: 

Fifty  cows  in  lawful  payment, 

Fifty  cloaks  with  white  borders/^^'^ 
An  hundred  milch  cows  from  the  Tuathas  of  Tort  [Z7i  mTuirtre. 
Tuirire]. 

Fifty  hogs  in  bacon,  fifty  (live)  hogs, 

With  fifty  coloured  cloaks  to  him  are  given 

From  Dun  na  h-  Uidhre  in  one  day"/*^^^ 
When  the  king  of  Aileacli  was  not  himself  the  monarch  of  stipends 
Erinn,  he  was  entitled  to  three  hundred  suits  of  clothes  from  kiig  of 
the  monarch;  and  of  the  distribution  of  these  three  hundred  ^heTiii'g^of : 
suits  among  the  king     Aileacli  s  subordinate  kings  or  chiefs, 
the  poet  sings  only  of  the  following : — 

"  The  king  of  the  Cinel  Bogliaine  the  firm  ^' 

Is  entitled  to  five  steeds  for  cavalry, 

Six  shields,  six  swords,  six  drinking  horns, 

Six  green  cloaks,  six  blue  cloaks/^^^^ 
»'  Entitled  is  the  king  of  Cinel  Eanna  ^Eanna; 

To  five  beautiful  powerful  steeds. 

Five  shields,  five  swords  for  battle, 

Five  mantles,  five  coats  of  mail/^*°^ 
*'  Entitled  is  the  king  of  Craebh  to  a  gift,  caebh; 

Three  strong  steeds  as  a  stipend. 

Three  shields,  three  swords  of  battle, 

Three  green  cloaks  of  uniform  colour/'"' 
"  Entitled  is  the  king  of  Ui  Mic  Caerthainn  Zu^nf'^'" 

To  three  tunics  with  golden  borders. 

Three  beautiful  statute  mantles. 

Three  befitting  bondwomen /^*^' 
"  Entitled  is  the  king  of  Tulach  Gg 

To  fifty  serviceable  foreign  bondmen, 

Fifty  swords,  fifty  steeds, 

Fifty  white  mantles,  fifty  coats  of  mail"/'*^' 
Next  comes  the  king  of  Oirghialla  or  OriePs  distribution  of  pai^^^y^he 
rich  garments  among  his  subordinate  kings,  of  which  our  poet  ting  of  orui 
sings: —  o?:^  ^  "^^ 

*'  The  stipend  of  the  king  of  Ui  Breasail  is 

Three  crimson  cloaks  of  lightning  lustre, 

036)  xbid.,  p.  120.  037)        ^     122.  ('38)  Ibid.,  p.  124. 

039)  Ibid.,  p.  130.  O40)  Ibid.,  p.  130.  041)  Ibid.,  p.  132. 

0*2)  Ibid.,  p.  132.  cu3^  Ibid.,  p.  134. 
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Ui  Eacfiach; 


UiMeith; 


Ui  Dortain ; 


Ui  Briuin 
Archoill; 


Ui  Tuirtre ; 


Feara  JUa- 
nach ; 


Mughdhom 
and  Ros. 


Stipends 
paid  by  the 
king  of 
Uladh  to  the 
king  of : 
Cuailgne ; 


Araidhe: 


Five  shields,  five  swords  of  battle, 
Five  swift  steeds  of  beautiful  colour/^ 
Entitled  is  the  king  of  Ui  Eachach  the  noble 
To  five  crimson  square  cloaks. 
Five  shields,  five  swords,  five  drinking  horns, 
Five  gray  dark-forked  steeds/'*^^ 
"  Entitled  is  the  king  of  Ui  Meith  the  hero, 

From  the  king  of  Macha  [Oirghialld]  of  great  assem- 
blies. 

To  four  swords,  four  drinking  horns, 

'Four  cloaks,  four  iron-gray  steeds/^*®^ 
The  stipend  of  the  king  of  Ui  Dortain  is 

Three  crimson  cloaks  with  borders. 

Three  shields,  three  swords  of  battle,^^^^^ 

Three  white  mantles,  three  coats  of  mail. 
"  Entitled  is  the  king  of  Ui  Briuin  Archoill 

To  three  tunics  with  golden  borders, 

Six  steeds,  six  heavy  bondmen, 

Six  befitting  bondwomen"/'*^^ 
The  king  of  Ui  Tuirtre  was  further  entitled  to  gifts  from  the 
king  of  Oirghialla^  such  as : — 

"  Eight  bay  steeds  are  due  to  him. 

Eight  crimson  cloaks  of  beautiful  texture. 

Eight  shields,  eight  swords,  eight  drinking  horns, 

Eight  hardworking,  dexterous-handed  bondmen.^'*^^ 
Entitled  is  the  great  king  of  Feara  Manach 

To  five  cloaks  with  golden  borders, 

Five  shields,  five  swords  of  battle, 

Five  ships,  five  coats  of  mail. 
"  Entitled  is  the  king  of  Mughdhom  and  Ros 

To  six  bondmen  of  great  vigour. 

Six  swords,  six  shields,  six  drinking  horns, 

Six  crimson  cloaks,  six  blue  cloaks".^ '''"^ 
Next  comes  the  distribution  by  the  king  of  Uladh  ^  or  Ulidia^ 
that  is  Down  and  Antrim,  of  his  gifts  among  his  chiefs,  firstly 
to  the  king  of  Cuailgne^  as  our  poet  sings : 
"  Fifty  swords,  fifty  shields. 

Fifty  cloaks,  fifty  gray  steeds, 

Fifty  capes,  fifty  pack-saddles. 

And  fifty  pleasing  coats  of  mail.^'^*^ 
*'  Twenty  speckled  cloaks, — no  small  present, 

Twenty  mantles  of  softest  sheen, 


0*0  Ibid.,  p.  146. 
Ibid.,  p.  160. 
Ibid.,  p.  154. 
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(>«8)  Ibid  ,  p.  150. 
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Twenty  drinking-horns,  twenty  quern-women,  ^xiv. 

To  the  valorous  king  of  Araidhe}^^'^^ 
"  The  stipend  of  the  victorious  king  of  Cobhais  coihais; 

Ten  drinking  horns,  ten  wounding  swords, 

Ten  ships  to  which  crews  belong, 

Ten  cloaks  with  their  borders  of  gold.  ^'^^^ 
*'  Entitled  is  the  heroic  king  of  Muirtheimne — the  hero?  uielmne 

To  six  tall  drinking  horns  full  of  ale, 

Ten  ships  to  the  champion  of  Ealga  [Erinn], 

Ten  steeds,  ten  scarlet  tunics"/'^^^ 
Next  come  the  tributes  paid  to  the  king  of  Uladh  by  his  sub-  Tributes  to 
ordinate  chiefs  and  tribes,  among  which  we  find  the  following,  madht-^m: 
as  sung  by  our  poet: 

"  Three  times  fifty  excellent  cloaks  from  Sernhne^  semhne; 

This  from  all, 

Three  times  fifty  excellent  dairy  cows. 

All  within  two  days.^^"^ 
"  There  is  due  from  Crothraidhe  of  the  fleet,  Croth- 

Bear  it  in  thy  memory, —  ratdhe, 

An  hundred  wethers,  an  hundred  cows  not  sickly, 

And  an  hundred  cloaks/^^^^ 
"  Three  hogs  from  the  lands  of  Cathal,  Cathai. 

Not  very  severe, 

Three  hundred  well  coloured  cloaks, 
He  is  entitled  to  in  the  north"/^^^^ 
Next  comes  the  hereditary  king  of  Tara  and  Meath,  with  his  ^^^^^^^  ^^"s 
gifts  from  the  monarch,  when  he  was  not  himself  the  monarch 
of  Erinn ;  and  his  own  liabilities  to  the  petty  kings  and  chiefs 
of  Meath,  as  our  poet  sings. 

"  An  hundred  swords,  and  an  hundred  shields,  stipends 
The  king  of  Tara  of  lords  is  entitled  to,  Kara  to*°^ 

An  hundred  suits  of  clothes,  and  an  hundred  steeds,       ^''^  ^^^^ 
An  hundred  white  cloaks,  and  an  hundred  suits  of 
mail/'^^^ 

"  Entitled  is  the  king  of  Magh  Lacha  ^agh^ 

To  five  shields,  five  swords  of  battle, 

Five  short  cloaks,  and  five  steeds, 

Five  white  hounds,  in  a  fine  leash /'^^^ 
*'  Entitled  is  the  king  o£  Guircne  of  the  shore  cutrene; 

To  six  shields  and  six  horses. 

Six  cloaks  and  six  shepherds. 

Six  drinking  horns,  full,  ready  for  use/'^°^ 

052)  Ibid.,  p.  158.  Ibid.,  p.  164.  Ibid.,  p.  106. 

O")  Ibid.,  p.  170.  Ibid.,  p.  170.  ibid.,  p.  172. 

058)  Ibid.,  p.  178.  (159)  Ibid.,  p.  178.  O**")  Ibid.,  p.  180. 
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Ui  Beccon , 


Tributes  to 
the  king  of 
Tdra  from  : 

the  Luiyhne , 


Tlie  Fearu 
Arda ; 


the  Saithne 


Oailenga ; 


the  Ui 
Beccon. 


Stipends 
]<aid  by  the 
king  of  Lein 
Bier  to  the : 


Ui  Fealain; 


chief  of  Cua- 
land ; 


"  The  stipend  of  the  king  of  Ui  Beccon  is, 

Five  swift  ready  steeds. 

Five  speckled  cloaks  of  permanent  colour. 

And  five  swords  for  battle '/'^^^ 
Next  come  the  tributes  paid  to  the  king  of  Tara,  or  Meath, 
from  his  territories,  and  of  which  the  poet  sings: — 
"  Thrice  fifty  white  cloaks,  from  the  Luighne, 

Thrice  fifty  hogs,  as  were  reckoned, 

Thrice  fifty  beeves,  witliout  default. 

To  be  brought  to  great  TeamairS^^^^ 
"  An  hundred  beeves  from  the  Feara  Arda, 

An  hundred  white  wethers  besides. 

An  hundred  hogs,  heavy  to  be  remembered, 

An  hundred  cloaks  the  enumeration   of  the  great 

"  An  hundred  best  cloaks  from  the  Saithne, 

An  hundred  sows,  a  stock  of  wealth , 

An  hundred  beeves  from  the  plains. 

And  an  hundred  wethers  to  be  slaughtered/'"^ 
"  Three  hundi-ed  hogs  from  the  territory  of  Gailenga,  ' 

Three  hundred  wethers,  three  hundred  white  cloaks, 

Three  hundred  oxen,  great  the  relief 

To  the  Claen  Raith  [at  Tara]  ye  have  heard.^'"^ 
*'  Sixty  cloaks  from  the  Ui  Beccon, 

Sixty  beeves,  great  the  strength. 

With  sixty  excellent  sows, 

And  sixty  tunics  (?)  to  the  great  hill"  [of  Teamair]}^^^^ 
We  come  next  to  the  king  of  Leinster,  and  his  rights  and 
liabilities  when  not  himself  monarch  of  Erinn.  He  was,  among 
other  presents  from  the  monarch,  entitled  to  fifty  short  cloaks 
and  ten  kingly  mantles.    Of  the  king  of  Leinster 's  liabilities  to 
his  tributaries,  we  take  the  following  stanzas  from  the  poet: — 
"  Six  drinking  horns,  six  rings  to  the  Ui  Fealain, 
Six  white  cloaks  at  the  same  time, 
Six  swift  steeds,  with  their  caparisons. 
Though  they  boast  of  this  it  is  not  brotherhood.^'^'^ 
"  Eight  ships  from  the  champion  to  the  chief  of  Cualand 
With  sails  and  with  sailing  masts,^''®^ 
Eight  drinking  horns,  eight  keen-edged  swords, 


('«'>  Ibid  ,  p.  182.  ('62)  Ibid.,  p.  186 

Ibid.,  p.  186.  (»«^'  Ibid.,  p.  188. 

<'«7)  Ibid.,  p.  204. 

C>68)  [OcViC  totlJA  6'n  LaGcIi  -OO  i'lAlcIl  CllUAlAtTO, 

Co  feolAib  CO  foot  b|\ACAib. 
Dr.  O'Donovan  translates  the  second  line: 

"  With  sails  [and]  with  satin  flags  (banners)".] 
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Eight  tunics,  eight  gold  worked  mantles. 
Seven  steeds  to  the  fair  Ui  Feilmeadha, 
Vehement  men,  and  vengeful  [are  they ;] 
Five  curved  drinking  horns,  with  five  cloaks, 
Five  mantles  let  it  be  remembered."^'^^^ 
*'  Ten  carved  clasps  to  the  king  of  Raeilinrij 
And  six  royal  steeds,  I  reckon, 
Six  mantles  also  to  the  champion, — 
Six  bondsmen  to  the  same  warrior/'^'*^ 
Six  steeds  to  the  Ui  Criomhthannan  as  ordered, 
Six  oxen  in  good  condition, 
Six  drinking  horns  to  hold  in  their  hands, 
Six  mantles  without  mistake"/*'''^ 
Next  comes  the  tribute  received  by  the  king  of  Leinster 
from  his  tributary  tribes,  from  which  we  select  the  following, 
as  sung  by  the  poet: — 

Seven  hundred  pigs  in  bacon,  seven  hundred  hogs. 
Seven  hundred  oxen,  seven  hundred  good  wethers, 
Seven  hundred  cloaks,  and  seven  hundred  cows, 
From  the  lands  of  the  Galls  all  in  one  day/^^^^ 
"  Two  hundred  cloaks,  no  falsehood. 

An  hundred  heavy  hogs,  heavy  the  herd, 
And  two  hundred  lively  milch  cows, 
From  the  lands  of  the  tribes  of  the  Forthuatha.^^'*^ 
"  From  all  the  Fotharta 

Are  due  two  hundred  prime  cows. 
And  two  hundred  statute  cloaks, 
Two  hundred  wild  oxen  tamed.^''*^ 
"  Two  hundred  beeves,  great  the  progeny, 

Two  hundred  cloaks,  and  two  hundred  milch  cows, 
Two  hundred  wethers,  great  the  relief 
From  the  men  of  south  Leinster".^' ''^^ 
We  come  next  to  the  king  of  Emain  Macha^  that  is  Emania 
in  middle  Ulster,  and  we  have  an  enumeration  of  the  gifts  which 
the  king  of  that  important  territory  was  entitled  to  from  the 
monarch  of  Erinn,  as  well  as  his  own  Hability  to  his  tributary 
chiefs,  and  theirs  to  him  in  return.    From  the  list  of  the  gifts 
from  the  monarch  to  the  petty  king,  as  sung  by  our  poet,  we 
take  the  following  stanza : — 

Twelve  spears  on  which  there  is  poison. 
Twelve  swords  with  razor  edges. 
Twelve  suits  of  clothes  of  all  colours, 


Ui  Feil- 
meadha ; 


king  of  flaet- 
linn ; 


Ui  Criomh- 
thannan. 


Tributes  to 
the  king  of 
Leinster 
from  the : 

Galls; 


Forthuaiha ; 


Fortharia; 


men  of  south 
Leinster. 


Gifts  from 
the  monarch 
of  Erinn  to 
the  king  of 
Emain 
Macha. 
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XXIV. 

Stipends  of 
the  king  of 
Einnin 
Macha  to  the 
kings  of: 


Rathmor; 


Ui  Briuin ; 


Gifts  be- 
stowed on 
tlie  king  of 
Leinster  by 
tlie  monarch 
whenever  he 
Yieited  Tara. 


Gift  of  Idng 
of  Leinster 
to  the  king 
of  the  Ui 
Fealain. 


Gift  of  the 
monarch  of 
Erinn  to 
king  of  Cai- 
teal  when  at 
Teamhair 
Luachra. 


For  tlie  use  of  the  sons  of  high  chiefs"/''^^ 
We  find  the  king  of  Emanias  gifts  of  clothes  to  his  tribu- 
taries as  limited  as  those  made  to  himself  by  the  monarch  of 
Erinn.  These  gifts  appear  to  have  been  limited  to  two  chiefs 
only,  the  king  oi  Hath  Mor  Muighe^  i.e.  of  31agh  Line,  and  the 
king  of  the  Conmaicne  in  Connacht,  .who  were  of  remote  Ulto- 
nian  origin.    Thus  sings  the  poet : — 

"  Entitled  is  he  [the  king  of  Rathmor]  shall  any  ask  it? 
Unless  he  be  king  over  the  men  of  Ulster, 
To  eight  coloured  cloaks  and  two  ships, 
With  a  bright  shield  on  each  shoulder.^'"^ 
"  Entitled  is  the  king  of  the  noble  Ui  Briuin 
To  his  truly  noble  French  steed; 
Entitled  is  the  king  of  the  fair  Conmaicne 
To  a  steed  and  a  choice  of  raiment"."^^^ 
We  are  told  that  whenever  the  king  of  Leinster  paid  a  state 
visit  to  Tara,  he  received  from  the  monarch — 
*'  Seven  chariots  adorned  with  gold, 

In  which  he  goes  forth  to  banquets. 
Seven  score  suits  of  well  coloured  clothes. 
For  the  wear  of  the  sons  of  the  high  chiefs/''^' 
"  Upon  which  he  goes  back  to  his  house. 

The  king  of  Leinster,  with  the  champions, 
Until  he  reaches  the  palace  of  Nas  after  a  journey 
Until  he  distributes  his  stipends". 
Among  these  stipends,  however,  which  the  king  of  Leinster 
distributed  after  his  return  from  Tara,  we  only  find  one  of  the 
chiefs  entitled  to  a  present  of  garments ;  as  the  poet  sings : — 
"  Entitled  is  the  king  of  fair  Ui  Fealain 

To  seven  coloured  cloaks,  for  cheerful  banquets".*^®"^ 
We  further  find  in  this  book,  that  the  monarch  of  Erinn  was 
bound  by  ancient  usage  to  accept  of  a  periodical  invitation  to 
a  feast  from  the  king  of  Cashel  at  leamhair  Luachra  (an 
ancient  palace  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abbeyfcale,  on 
the  borders  of  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Kerry).  Here  the 
monarch  was  bound  to  remain  for  a  week,  and  in  the  meantime 
to  hand  over  to  the  king  of  Cashel  the  gifts  and  stipends  of  de- 
pendance  to  which  he  was  entitled  from  him.  Among  these 
were : — 

*'  Eight  score  of  cloaks  in  cloaks. 

Eight  bright  shields  over  white  hands, 
Seven  plough  yokes  in  full  range, 
And  seven  score  short  horned  cows".*^'®'^ 
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The  king  of  Munster  then  distributed  to  his  own  subordinate  ^^^y- 
chiefs  and  to  their  ladies  his  gifts  and  stipends  in  this  manner,  stipends 
as  sung  by  the  poet _ 

*'  Eight  good  steeds  of  high  degree  vis/tation^of 
Are  due  to  the  king  of  the  noble  Deise, 
And  eight  green  cloaks  besides,  the-. 
With  eight  brooches  of  Findruine  [or  white  bronze] /'^^^ 
"  Entitled  is  the  king  of  the  fair  Ui  Chonaill  m  Chonaiii. 

To  an  Easter  dress  from  the  king  of  Caiseal, 
His  beautiful  sword  of  shining  lustre 
And  his  spear  along  with  it"/'®^^ 
Again  we  find  the  provincial  king  of  Connacht  liable,  among  stipends 
many  other  things,  to  the  following  items: —  kfngofcon- 
"  Entitled  is  the  king  of  great  Ui  Maine  kfngs  o? 

To  four  drinking  horns  for  drinking  occasions;  m Maine; 

To  twenty  cows  and  twenty  steeds, 
To  two  hundred  suits  of  clothes — no  false  award/' 
*'  Entitled  is  the  king  of  the  valiant  Luighne  Luighne. 
To  four  shields  for  victories, 
Four  tunics  with  red  gold, 
Four  ships,  not  a  bad  gift"/'^^^ 
I  must,  however,  close  here  these  extracts,  having  only  desired 
to  show  at  how  early  a  period  ornament  was  systematically  ap- 
plied to  dress  in  ancient  Erinn.    I  shall  only  add  one  more ; 
because  in  leaving  the  subject  of  dresses  of  different  colours,  I 
cannot  but  lay  before  the  reader  a  very  curious  example  of  a 
theory  of  colours  in  connection  with  the  phenomena  of  winds, 
which  I  would  wish  to  be  able  to  investigate  at  much  greater 
length  than  my  narrow  limits  at  present  will  allow. 

Of  the  acquaintance  of  the  ancient  Irish  with  the  nature  and  ^jj^j^ac  ^ 
combinations  of  colours,  an  instance  is  preserved  in  the  preface  to  cording  to 
the  Seanchas  Mar,  that  great  law  compilation,  which  is  believed  Mdr!'^'^^ 
to  have  been  compiled  in  St.  Patrick's  time.    The  writer  of 
this  preface,  which  is  evidently  not  as  old  as  the  laws  them- 
selves, when  speaking  of  the  design  and  order  of  the  creation, 
gives  the  following  poetical  description  of  the  nature  and  charac- 
ter of  winds. 

"  He  (the  Lord)  then  created  the  colours  of  the  winds,  so 
that  the  colour  of  each  differs  from  the  other ;  namely,  the  white 
and  the  crimson;  the  blue  and  the  green;  the  yellow  and  the 
red ;  the  black  and  the  gray ;  the  speckled  and  the  dark ;  the 
dull  black  (ciar)  and  the  grisly.  From  the  east  (he  continues) 
comes  the  crimson  wind;  from  the  south,  the  white;  from  the 

03^)  Ibid.,  p.  256.  ^183)  i^i^^^     258.  jbid.,  p.  264. 
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xxiy,    north,  tlie  black;  from  the  west,  the  dun.    The  red  and  the 
Colours  of    yellow  are  produced  between  the  white  wind  and  the  crimson; 
cojding^to    the  green  and  the  gray  are  produced  between  the  grisly  and  the 
^ancAa*     -white ;  tlie  gray  and  tlie  dull  black  are  produced  between  the 
grisly  and  the  jet  black ;  the  dark  and  the  mottled  are  produced 
between  the  black  and  the  cnmson ;  and  those  are  all  the  sub- 
winds  contained  in  each  and  all  the  cardinal  winds''/*"^ 

It  would  be  a  curious  speculation  to  inquire  into  the  mean- 
ing of  this  strange  theory  of  coloured  winds ;  but  it  contains  at 
a  glance  evidence  at  least  of  the  existence,  when  this  most 
ancient  preface  was  written,  of  a  distinct  theory  of  the  relations 
and  combinations  of  colours."®'^ 


(186)  [original: — Ho-oelb  •ooriA'OA- 
tA  HA  njAet,  comt)  -pAin  •dac  caca 
gAeice  "oib  fpi  A|\Aite,  .1,  jet  ocuf 
coi\c|\A,  gtAf  ocuf  VAine,  bui-oe 
ocuf  "oeyvj;,  -otib  ocuf  tiAt,  m  aIa-o 
ocxiy  in  cimin,  in  cia]a  ocviy  in  o-otiix. 
AriAip  1:1  5Aec  co]\cpA,  AncAf  in 
geAb,  A  CUA1C  An  •011b,  AniA]A  An 
coujA,    In  tje-pg  ocvtf  in  bui-oe  icip 


njAit  npt  ocuf  co]^c^^A  bic;  m 
tiAine  ocxiy  in  jbAf  in  uiT)ip 

ocu-p  in  jjle^ib  bic  ;  in  tiAc  ociif  in 
CiA^  icip  in  tutJip  ocuf  in  ciix-oub 
bic;  in  cemin  ocuy  in  aIat)  icip  in 
•oub  ocMf  in  co|\c]AA  bic.  Com  x>^ 
^ogAicin  CAC  piMm^Aic  mi'tn. —  Pre- 
face to  Seanchas  31dr,  Harleian  MSS. 
432,  Brit.  Mus.] 


(187)  [This  theory  of  coloured  winds  apparently  refers  to  the  more  character- 
istic colours  which  the  clouds  assume  about  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  and 
which  to  a  certain  extent  seem  to  depend  upon  the  wind  which  blows  at  the 
time  ] 
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[UeUvered  July  12th,  I860.] 

(VIII.)  Dress  AND  Ornaments  (continued).  Of  Cowa/re  Mor  monarch  of 
Erinn  (circa  b.c.  100  to  b.c.  50)  and  the  outlawed  sons  of  Dond  Dess, 
according  to  the  ancient  tale  of  tlie  Bruighean  Daderga  ;  the  sons  of  Dond 
Dess  associate  with  the  British  outlaw  Ingcel  to  i)lunder  the  coasts  of  Bri- 
tain and  Erinn ;  the  monarch  in  returning  from  Corca  Bhaiscinn  in  the  Co. 
Clare,  being  unable  to  reach  Tara,  goes  to  the  court  of  Daderg ;  Ingcel 
visits  the  court  to  ascertain  the  feasibility  of  plundering  it ;  he  gives  de- 
scriptions on  his  return  to  his  companions  of  those  he  saw  there,  and  Fev' 
rogain  identifies  them ;  LigcePs  description  of  the  Ultonian  warrior  Cor- 
mac  Conloinges  and  his  companions ;  of  the  Cruitkentuath  or  Picts ;  of 
the  nine  pipe  players ;  of  Tuidle  the  house  steward  ;  of  Ohall,  Ohlini  and 
Coirpre  Findmor,  sons  of  ConaireMor;  of  the  champions  Alal  Mac  Tel- 
baind,  Muinremor  and  Birderg ;  of  the  great  Ultonian  champion  Conall 
Cearnach;  of  the  monarch  himself,  Conaire  Mor;  of  the  six  cup  bearers; 
of  Tidchinne  the  royal  Druid  and  juggler ;  of  the  three  swine-herds ;  of 
Causcrach  Mend ;  of  the  Saxon  princes  and  their  companions ;  of  the  king's 
outriders ;  of  the  king's  three  judges ;  of  the  king's  nine  harpers ;  of  the 
king's  three  jugglers;  of  tlie  three  chief  cooks;  of  the  king's  three  poets; 
of  the  king's  two  warders;  of  the  king's  nine  guardsmen  ;  of  the  king's  two 
table  attendants;  of  the  champions  Sencha,  Dubihach  Dael  Uladh  and 
Goibniu;  of  Daderg  himself;  of  the  king's  three  door  keepers;  of  the 
British  exiles  at  the  court  of  the  monarch;  of  the  three  jesters  or  clowns; 
of  the  three  drink  bearers.  Summary  of  the  classes  of  persons  described. 
The  exaggerations  of  such  descriptions  scarcely  affect  their  value  for  the 
present  purpose ;  very  little  exaggeration  on  the  whole  in  the  tales  of  the 
Bruighean  Daderga,  and  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne.  Antiquity  and  long  conti- 
nued use  of  the  colour  of  certain  garments  shown  by  the  tale  of  the  Amhra 
Chonrai,  by  Mac  Liag's  elegy  on  Tadgh  O'Kelly,  and  also  by  a  poem  of 
Gillabrighde  Mac  Conmidhe. 

In  the  last  two  lectures  I  gave  a  sliort  account  of  the  military 
dress,  chiefly  in  regard  to  colour  and  ornaments,  of  the  ancient 
Irish,  as  preserved  in  the  old  historic  tale  of  the  Tain  Bo  Chu- 
ailgne. This  was  followed  by  a  long  account  from  the  Brehon 
Laws  and  the  life  of  St.  Ciaran  of  Clonmacnois,  of  the  mode  of 
colouring  and  treating  wool  and  flax,  preparatory  to  their  being 
manufactured  into  cloth,  the  instruments  used  in  the  various  pro- 
cesses, and  the  laws  which  protected  the  workers,  who,  as  far 
as  we  know,  were  always  women,  in  the  reco-s'ery  of  their  wages, 
and  any  part  of  their  property  when  pledged.  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  some  account  of  the  civil  dress,  worn  in  courts,  at 
state  assemblies,  public  fairs,  and  great  festivals,  still  treating  the 
subject  as  far  as  can  be  in  chronological  order;  and  although  we 
have  not  yet  exhausted  the  rich  descriptive  stories  of  the  Tain 
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Of  Connire 
Mor  and  the 
outlawed 
sons  of  Dond 
Dess : 


the  latter 
associate 
with  the 
Biitisli  out- 
law, Ingcel, 
to  plunder 
the  coasts ; 


the  monarch 
iiUHble  to 
reach  T  .ra 
goos  to  the 
c  )U!  t  of  Da- 
derg ; 


Bo  Chuailgne^  we  shall  now  draw  upon  sources  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
laid  under  contribution  hitherto ;  and  of  these  sources  the  tale 
of  the  Bruighean  Daderga^  will  be  the  chief  As  I  have  given 
in  a  former  lecture^'^^^  an  ample  sketch  of  the  tale  of  the  Bruig- 
hean Daderga^  I  shall  only  have  occasion  to  describe  it  here  in 
the  briefest  manner. 

The  reign  of  kin^  Conaire  Mor,  or  the  Great,  who  assumed 
the  monarchy  of  Erinn  a  century  before  the  Incarnation,  was  a 
prosperous  one  to  his  country,  and  extended  to  a  period  of  fifty 
years.  His  rule  of  justice  was  so  strict  that  several  lawless  and 
discontented  persons  were  forced  to  go  into  exile.  Among  the 
most  desperate  of  these  outlaws  were  the  monarch's  own  foster- 
brothers,  the  four  sons  of  Dond  Dess,  an  important  chieftain  of 
Leinster.  These  refractory  youths,  with  a  large  party  of  fol- 
lowers, took  to  their  ships  and  boats  and  scoured  the  coasts  of 
Britain  and  Scotland  as  well  as  of  their  own  country.  Having 
met  on  the  sea  with  Ingcel,  the  son  of  the  king  of  Britain,  who 
for  his  misdeeds  had  been  likewise  banished  by  his  own  father, 
both  parties  entered  into  a  league,  the  first  fruits  of  which  were 
the  plunder  and  devastation  of  a  great  part  of  the  British  coast ; 
after  which  they  were  to  make  a  descent  on  that  of  Erinn. 
During  this  time  the  Irish  monarch  had  occasion  to  go  into 
Corca  Bhaiscinn,  in  the  present  county  of  Clare,  to  settle  some 
difference  which  had  sprung  up  between  two  of  the  local  chiefs. 
On  his  return,  and  when  approaching  his  palace  at  Tara,  with 
a  very  small  retinue,  he  found  the  whole  country  before  him 
one  sheet  of  fire ;  the  plunderers  having  landed  in  his  absence 
and  carried  fire  and  sword  wherever  they  went.  The  king 
accordingly  turned  away  from  Tara,  taking  the  old  Botliar 
Chualand  which  was  the  great  road  that  led  from  Tara,  through 
Dublin,  into  Leinster ;  and  having  crossed  the  LifFey  in  safety, 
he  repaired  to  the  court  of  Daderg,  which  was  situated  on  the 
river  Dothra,  or  Dodder  (at  the  place  now  called  from  it 
Bothar  na  Bruighne,  that  is,  *'  the  road  of  the  court")  near 
Tallaght  in  the  present  county  of  Dublin.  This  was  one  of  the 
six  courts  of  universal  hospitality,  which  at  this  time  were  estab- 
lished in  Erinn ;  and  in  this  court  the  monarch  was  received  with 
the  honour  which  his  own  dignity  and  munificence  procured  for 
him  everywhere  within  his  dominions. 

The  plunderers  having  satisfied  their  vengeance,  and  loaded 
their  vessels  with  spoils,  put  to  sea  again,  and  running  along 
the  coast  in  the  direction  of  the  hill  of  Howth,  they  perceived 
the  monarch  and  his  small  but  splendid  company  driving  along 

(188)  f-c;gg  Lectures  on  the  MS.  Materiah  of  Ancient  Irish  History ^"LqcU 
xii  ,  p.  258.J 
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the  road  towards  Dublin.    His  own  foster-brothers,  who  were  ^^v» 
among  the  leaders  on  board,  immediately  recognized  him,  and 
guessing  the  cause  of  his  journeying  in  such  a  manner  in  such 
a  direction,  they  took  proper  measures  to  keep  him  in  view  to 
the  end  of  his  journey. 

The  British  outlaw  chief,  Ingcel^  having  received  information  [{I^^^J'ji^*'^ 
of  the  monarch's  resting  place,  ran  his  vessels  on  shore  some-  ascertain 
where  to  the  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Liffey,  and  undertook  luyofTiun- 
when  he  came  on  shore  to  go  with  a  small  party  to  Daderg's  deringit; 
court,  and  ascertain  with  his  own  eyes  the  feasibility  of  plun- 
dering it  and  killing  the  monarch.   On  his  return  to  his  people, 
they  formed  a  circle  round  him  and  the  five  sons  oi  Dond  Dess. 
Ferrogain,  one  of  the  five  foster-brothers,  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  monarch,  and  the  functions  and  names  of  all  the 
officers  and  official  attendants  who  formed  his  ordinary  com- 
pany at  Tara,  and  w^ho  attended  him  on  all  his  excursions.  Fer- 
rogain  therefore  questioned  the  chief  as  to  what  he  had  seen 
in  Daderg's  court.     The  chief  described  the  different  groups  gives  de- 
which  he  had  seen  there,  and  Ferrogain  identified  them ;  and  hTfetm-n  of 
it  is  this  curious  dialogue,  which  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  J Jgre/'and^^ 
the  story,  and,  like  the  Tain  Bo  Chiiailgne^  contains  those  [^^^^^l^J'^ 
minute  accounts  of  costume,  etc.,  for  the  sake  of  wdiich  I  pro-  them, 
ceed  to  make  extracts  at  length. 

Ferrogain  speaks  first. 

"  I  ask  thee,  O  Ingcel!  didst  thou  examine  the  house  well?" 
said  Ferrogain. 

"  My  eye  cast  a  rapid  glance  into  it,  and  I  will  accept  it  as 
my  share  of  the  plunder,  such  as  it  is",  said  Ingcel. 

"  Well  mightest  thou  do  so  if  thou  didst  get  it",  said  Fer- 
rogain, *'  it  is  the  foster-father  of  us  all  that  is  there,  the  high 
king  of  Eiinn,  Conaire,  the  son  of  EtersceV. 

"  I  ask  what  thou  sawest  in  the  champion's  seat  of  the  house, 
before  the  king's  face  on  the  opposite  side  ?'*  said  FerrogainS^^^^ 

"  I  saw  there",  said  he,  "  a  large  dark  faced  man  with  bright 
sparkling  eyes,  beautiful  well  set  teeth,  a  face  narrow  below  and  I'^^^^^^l^ll 
broad  above,  and  flaxen  fair  golden  hair,  upon  him.  He  wore  cormac 
well-fitting  clothes ;  a  silver  Milech  or  brooch  in  his  cloak,  and 
a  gold-hilted  sword  in  his  hand.  He  had  a  shield  \nth  golden 
bosses ;  and  a  flesh-piercing  spear  in  his  hand.  A  manly,  comely, 
crimson  countenance  has  he,  and  he  is  beardless". 

n 89)  [original: — CAccin'oe|\cACA]nj-  .  «b  Atro  a|\t)]M  lie|\etin  ConAit\e 
-Acec  cor>iniAiu  a  Ingcel?  -pop  -pejA-  tmac  eceiA-pceoil,.  Cacc  cto  Accon- 
fogAiii.  "RoLa  ino -ptnl-pe  UiAccuAi|\'o  "OAjACfu  ipn-D  poctui  yeninit)A  iti 
AiTD,  Aciif  5ebo.ic  mi  -pAcii  AniAit  cij;e, -piM  enec  ^mj  ipn  leic  AnAit ? — 
ACA      1f  ■oeicbii\  -OAic  A  m^ceiL    Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre^  i.       ^.  Qo\.  di,'] 

CIAIIO  JAbcA  Ol  VetM^Ob'-^l")  A]M1A1C1 
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and  of  Ills 
nine  com- 
panions 


of  the 

Cruilhen- 
iunth  or 
Ticts ; 


"Pass  that  man  by  for  the  present",  said  Ferrogain;  "  and 
after  him  who  didst  thou  see  there 

"  I  saw  there  three  men  behind  him,  and  three  men  before 
hira,  and  three  men  close  in  front  of  the  same  man.  Thou  wouldst 
think  that  it  was  one  mother  and  one  father  they  had ;  and  tliey 
arc  all  of  the  same  age,  the  same  form,  the  same  beauty,  and  same 
resemblance.  They  had  long  polls  of  hair ;  and  green  cloaks ;  they 
liad  Tanaslaidlie^  or  brooches,  of  gold  in  their  cloaks ;  bent  shields 
of  red  bronze  upon  them ;  ribbed  spears  above  them ;  a  bone- 
hiltcd  sword  in  the  hand  of  each  man  of  them"/'^'^ 

Then  Ferrogain  identifies  them  as  Cormac  Conlomges^  the 
son  of  Conchobar,  king  of  Ulster,  and  his  nine  comrades. 

"  1  saw  there  another  couch",  said  Ingcel,  "  and  three  men 
in  it — three  great  brown  men,  with  three  round  heads  of  hair, 
of  equal  length  at  poll  and  forehead.  They  wore  three  short, 
black  cowls,  reaching  to  their  elbows,  and  long  hoods  to  their 
cowls.  They  had  three  enormous  black  swords,  and  three  black 
shields  over  them;  and  three  black  [handled]  broad  green 
spears  over  them  [that  is,  standing  by  their  sides  and  reaching 
above  their  heads"]. 

*'  It  is  not  difficult  for  me  to  identify  them",  said  Ferrogain  : 
*'  I  am  not  acquainted  in  Erinn  with  three  such,  unless  they 
are  those  three  [champions]  from  Pictland  (Cruithe7ituath),  who 
have  passed  into  exile  from  their  own  country,  and  are  now 
among  king  Cotiaires  household.  Their  names  are  DuhloirigeSf 
the  son  of  Trehuait,  and  Trebuait,  the  son  of  Lonscae^  and  Cur- 
nach,  the  son  of  Ui  Faich.  These  are  the  three  heroic  victory- 
winning  champions  of  Cruitentuath  [Pictland]  .^'^^^ 

C^'')  [original: — AccorcoA]Ac  Atro 
olfe,  ye^  50]MTiAinec  inA|\  ^ofc 
tiglAn  ngleoiATJA  'Lai|',  "oeic  gen 
coi]\,  Aije-o  irocAel  ^roiAlecAti,  titro- 
irotc  fiiiT)  'ponoiA'OAe  fAip.  fot^ci 
coi^  inibi ;  miiec  Aipjic  ir>iiA  bjMJc, 
Acuf  cbAi-oeb  oiiA-otniAti  inAbAiin, 
Sc'iAC  cocoic|\oc  oi|\  f  A1]A ",  "pbeg 
c6icpint)  iiiAbAitn.  Comi^A  coiia  caiii 
60]AC0]\T)A  Iai]',  Of6  AiiiubAc.  Aibm- 
mtiAd  in  fe]\  yin,  Acuf  ia|v  pn  cia  aca 
A1TO. — Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre,f.  61.  a. 
col.  2.] 

(191)  [original : — Accon-OAivc  An-o 
c^MAjx  |:e|\  fpif  AniA|\,  Acuj'  c]Ma^ 
^p]\^y  AnAi|\,  Acuy  cima]\  A]\  belA  in-o 
pt^  cdctiAi.  AcAjAbec  if  oeninAuViAi]A 
Acuf  oenAcViAi|\  "ooib;  ice  coniAefA, 
conico|\e,  comAbbi,  cofiriAibe  iibi. 
CubmongAe  -popAib  ;  b|\iiic  iiAini-oi 
niipu  11  bi  ;  cAHAybAToe  6^]\  iiiAin- 
b)MicA  ;  cvlAl^fce1c  ci\en'o  |-o|\Aib  ; 


■ptegA  •oiMJunnecA  tiA^'Aib ;  CAbg  -oec 
ibbAitn  CAC  -pfv  -Gib — Ibid.,  f.  01.  a. 
col.  2.] 

(192)  [original: — <XccotTDA]\c  An-o 
itn-DAe,  Aciif  c]MA]\  irroi— c|M  •oont)p|A 
mopA,  c|M  c|Miin'obe|\c;A  -|:o]AAib,  ice 
combebpA  yo]\cijb  Acuf  ecun.  C^i 
J;e]^|^  cocAiib  "oubAe  iinpu,  coubni, 
ceinni'oi  yovA  yoy  nA  cocbAib. 
cbAi-oib  "oubA  •o^n16]^A  beo,  Acvty  ceo 
^A  •oubboccoci  UA^'Aib  ;  Acuy  xreoy^A. 
•oubfbe^A  becAnjbAf^A  UA^jAib.  .  . 
^y  An-o^'A  x)AmfA  a  j^AinAib.  t1i|'  ye- 
ZAyy'X  in  ViejMn  inci\iA|\pn,  tnAni-olie 
in  c|MA]A  ucuc  -01  C]\uicenctiAic,  -00 
■oe6cACA|\  iropbonjAif  a^a  ci|a,  con-OA 
pb  bi  cej^bAC  ClionAifve.  Ice  AnAn- 
niAn-o,  "Oribboingei^  niAC  UjAebuAic, 
ACA^  C|\ebuAic  nu\c  in  bonfCAe,  Aciif 
Cii]\nAc  niAc  Hi  Vaic.  C^m  Iaic  aca- 
•oec  5 Aibce  jAi^'ce-o  bA  C|MnrenciiAit 
inc|MA]Apn. — JLid,  f.  61.  b.  col.  1.] 
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I  saw  there",  said  Ingcel,  "  a  couch  and'  nine  persons  upon  xxv. 
it ;  they  had  fair  yellow  hair,  and  were  like  in  beauty ;  they  wore  of  the  nine 
speckled,  glossy  cloaks,  and  had  nine  ornamented  quadrangular  piTyers; 
caps  (Tennes)  over  them.    The  emblazonment  which  is  upon 
these  quadrangular  caps  would  be  sufficient  light  for  the  royal 
house.  These  are  nine  pipe-playei^s  who  came  from  the  fairy  hills 
of  Bregia  to  Conaire  to  do  him  honour.   Their  hames  are  Bind, 
Bohind,  Biarhind^  Sihe,  Dibe,  Beichrind,  Umal,  Cumal^  Ciall- 
glind.    They  are  the  best  pipe  players  in  the  whole  world".^'^'^ 
These  nine  names,  I  may  obsei-ve,  are  symbolical  of  the  nine  per- 
fections or  highest  performances  of  music,  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first  and  second  names,  they  are  now  unintelligible. 
The  first  two  names,  Bind  and  Bobind,  that  is,  sweet  and  more 
sweet,  or  melodious  and  more  melodious,  are  still  Uving  words.^'^^ 

"  I  saw  there",  said  Ligcel,  "  a  couch  with  one  man  on  it.  J^Jj'j'''* 
He  had  coarse  hair,  so  coarse  that  if  a  sack  of  wild  apples  were  steward ; 
emptied  upon  his  head,  not  an  apple  of  them  would  fall  to  the 
ground,  but  each  apple  would  stick  upon  his  hair.  He  wore  his 
great  woollen  cloak  around  him  in  the  house.  *'  Every  discus- 
sion that  arises  in  the  house  about  seat  or  bed",  said  Bigcel,  "  is 
submitted  to  his  decision.  If  a  needle  dropped  in  the  house,  its 
fall  would  be  heard  when  he  speaks.  A  huge  black  tree  or  mast 
stands  over  him ;  it  is  like  the  shaft  of  a  mill  with  its  cogs  and 
wheel  and  axle.  That  man",  said  Ferrogain,  "is  Tiddle  of 
Ulster,  house-steward  to  [king]  Conaire.  He  is  a  man",  conti- 
nues  Ferrogai7i,  "  whose  decisions  are  not  to  be  impugned.  He 
is  the  man  that  supplies  seat,  and  bed,  and  food,  to  every  one.  It 
is  his  household  staff  (or  wand)  that  stands  above  him".^^^*^ 

*'  I  saw  another  couch  there",  said  Ingcel^  "  and  three  persons  of  obau, 
upon  it.  Three  soft  youths  with  three  Sirechdai  [or  silken]  cloaks  coi>prT 
upon  them,  and  three  brooches  (Bretnassd)  of  gold  in  their  cloaks, 

U93)  [original: — Accont)A|Ac  Ati-o  mroAi  AC43k^'oeri|-'e^mci.  1TlAe'L5-(.\]\b 
inroAi  nonbii|\  11T01  ;  tnongAe  i:o]\|n3i"oi,  cia  foceivcA  miAc  pAT)- 
ptTO  bu-oi  -poTAAibjice  comALti  uiLe;  nbuib  ■[:o|\  AtnAil,  111  ^oc|Mcet)  uduVL 
D|\iiic  b]Aec  l^ijA  iinpu,  Acu'p  wo\  Tdb  i:o]a1a|\,  acc  nogiuj'LA'O  c^t 
cmne  cecAiAcoipe  curticACCAi  u^ii'Aib.  tibvitl  fO]\  a  -piiiiA.  Ab]\AC  pol6rnA|\ 
"bok  beoix  •ptntb-pe  ifitTOTMg  C15  A  cum-  CA|\if  ipncig.  Cac  nim|\e]'Ain  bif 
CAC  fib  yo^iX  iiA  cinnib  cecA-pcopib  i-pn  C15  iTnfuit)iu  no  biji  ipn  A]\ei|> 
bipn.  ,  .  nonbti|\  cti-pbenriAC  inpn  ciaj:;aic  tibi.  "Oo  foecfAT)  -priACAC 
'DopoAccACA]\  coConnAi|Ae  A]\  a  ai]\-  ipncij,  lAocecbAfCAi  A  cociin  incAti 
rcebAib  Apt)  "b^Aeg  Ice  AnAiirtiAiTO —  lAbiAAf  beop  "Oubc^AAtit)  th6|\  UAfO  ; 
Ditto,  HoDitTO,  UiAiAbint),  Sibe,  "Oibe,  copriAib  -piM  tnob  tnutitro  coriAfciA- 
'OeiciMtTo,  UrriAb,  CuniAb,  CiAbbgiin-o.  cAib  ACAf  A  cen"oi\Ai5  Acu-p  Ai]\m- 
Ice  cufbenriAij  ACA -oec -plb  ipn -oot  civjt).  .  .  .  Ct>it)be  uIax)  inpn, 
vnon.—Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre,  t,  61.  b.  yvecuAi^e  cejbAij  CbonAi|\e.  If  6 
col.  2.]  ceti  AU|\c:«Af  Acu  A  b|\eic  itTop|\  pti. 

('9*)  [See  posfea,  the  lectures  on  l(:e\\.  contnc  pn-oe,  Acuf  bge,  Acwf 

music]  b'lA-o  -oo  cac.     1p  aIo)\5  ue^bAig 

U95)  [original  r—Accoti-oAiNc     ah-o  pnl  «Af a.— /6t(/.,  f.  61.  b.  col.  2.] 
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of  the  Cham, 
pions 
Mai  Mac 
Tflbaind, 
Muinre- 
mor,  and 
Birderg ; 


of  the  great 

Ultonian 

champion 

Conall 

Ceamach 


.  They  had  three  yellow  golden  heads  of  hair.  When  anger  seizes 
upon  them,  their  golden-yellow  hair  reaches  to  the  points  of  their 
shoulder  blades.  When  they  raise  their  eyes,  the  hair  rises  up,  so 
that  it  descends  no  lower  than  the  tips  of  their  cars.  It  is  more 
curled  than  the  forehead  of  a  bleating  ram  (retha  copad).  A 
golden  shield  and  a  candle  of  a  royal  house  was  over  each  of  them. 
Every  one  in  the  house  admires  their  voice,  their  deeds,  and 
their  words.  Continue  thy  identifications,  O  Ferrogain".  Fer- 
o'ogain  now  shed  tears  until  his  cloak  in  front  was  wet,  and  no 
voice  was  heard  from  his  head  until  a  third  part  of  the  night  was 
past.  *'  Alas !"  said  Ferrogaln^  "  then,  I  have  good  cause  for 
what  I  do ;  these  are  Oball,  and  Oblini,  and  Coirpri  Findmor 
[that  is,  the  fair  and  tall],  the  three  sons  of  the  king  of  Erinn".^'^^^ 

"  I  saw  there  a  couch",  said  Ingcel^  "  and  three  men  in  it ; 
three  large  brown  men,  having  three  large  brown  beards.  Long 
thick  legs  had  they :  thicker  than  the  body  of  a  man  was  every 
limb  of  theirs.  They  had  three  brown  curled  heads  of  hair 
majestically  upon  them.  They  wore  red-spotted  white  kilts. 
Three  black  shields  with  devices  of  gold,  and  three  fiesh-piercing 
spears,  hang  above  them;  and  each  of  them  has  a  bone  hilted 
sword".  These  were  Mai  Mac  Telbaind,  Muinremor  Mac  Gerr- 
cind,  and  Birderg  Mac  Euain,  three  regal  stems,  three  heroes 
of  valour,  three  victory  winning  champions  of  Erinn.^^^^^ 

Then  follows  a  strange  description  indeed. 

*•  I  saw  there  on  an  ornamented  couch",  said  Ingcel,  "  the 
most  beautiful  man  among  the  champions  of  Erinn.  He  had 
a  splendid  crimson  cloak  upon  him.  One  of  his  cheeks  was 
whiter  than  snow.  Whiter  and  more  red-tinged  than  the  fox- 
glove was  the  other  cheek.  One  of  his  eyes  was  bluer  than  the 
violet ;  and  the  other  blacker  than  the  back  of  a  cockchafer.  As 


(196)  [original : — AcconoAiAc 
iwoAe    Acuj'    C]MA]\    inci,  .1. 


Ant) 


inoecocLAij;  Acuf  c]m  d^nuiu  p]\ec- 
•OA1  impu,  ce6|\A  b^xecnA-pi^A  6|^'OA1 
innA  mb]AACcAib.  Ue6|\A  tnonjA 
oiAbu-oi  fO]\Aib.  1ncAn  -pobonjAc  a 
bAi]Abuiu  CACtnoing  in  inonj  o]Abu- 
•01  "ooib  cob]AAine  a  ninroAe.  In 
bATO  conocbAC  AiAixo'pc  conocAib  iti 
fobc  contiAc  ifbiu  •pitTo  A  rtuAe. 
CAfpciiA  |\ece  copA-o.    Coic  |\oc  6i|\ 

ACAf  CAItTOeb  IVI^Clje  UA]"  CACAO. 
riAd  •OUm  pb  ipn  CI5  A]A  CACdfl  5UC, 

ACAf  gniin,  ACA]'  b|\eiciyv.  SAmAib 
bAC  A  i:i]\]A05Ain.  Tloci  i:t>po5Ain 
comboiriiiic  a  bjAAC  ^o\\  a  betAib, 
ACAf  ni  b6cAi'  z^wt  Afi'Acin-o  co  c)\i- 
A11  iu\  liAiT)ci.  A  becu  !  o|A  \:o\\' 
|\o5Aiii  iT'-oeicbiix  "OAm  ;  Anx)op;iiiu, 


ObAbb,  ACAf  Oblini,  ACA-p  Coi^pjAi 
■pin-omop  cpi  mic  lie^Aenn  inpn  — 
Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre,  f.  62.  a.  col.  2.] 
(197)  [original  : — AccotTOA|AC  An-o 
ini-OAe  ACA-p  cpiAp  in^oi ;  cpi-ootropp 
ni6]AA,  c]M  x)or\x>  bepcA  i:o|\Aib. 
"buin-o  cobbcAC  pempAe  beo:  -pemi- 
C1|^  Tnex»or>  pp  cac  b>3kbb  "oib.  C|M 
•oon-o  -puibu  cAppA  ■pojA'pAib  co|\e- 
moiAcin-o.  UeopA  bennA  bpecoepjA 
impu.  U|M  -ouibpc^ic  COCUA5  inibib 
oip,  ACA]"  ceo^\A  pbegA  coicpm-om 
UA-pAib ;  ACA'p  cbAm-o  'oec  cac  p]\  -oib. 
.  .  .  mAbniAC  UebbAint)  ACA'P  tTlu  in - 
]\enioi\  WAC  Jeppcmt)  ACAf  'bip'oeiAg 
niAC  liuAin,  cpi  fxij-OAiiinAe,  cpi  bAic 
j;Aibe,  c]M  bAic  ACA-oe  lApcub  gApci-o 
in  he^enr).—Ibid  ,  f.  62.  b.  col.  1.] 
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large  as  a  reaping  basket  is  the  bushy  head  of  golden  hair  which  ^xv. 
is  upon  him.  It  touches  the  lower  tips  of  his  two  shoulder  blades. 
It  is  more  curled  than  the  forehead  of  a  bleating  ram"/'^^^ 

This  was  the  celebrated  Gonall  Cearnach,  one  of  the  great 
champions  of  the  Royal  Branch  of  Ulster. 

"  I  saw  there  a  couch",  said  Ingcel,  "  and  its  ornamentation  of  the 
was  more  splendid  than  all  the  other  couches  of  the  court.  It  cojiaire 
is  curtained  around  with  silver  cloth,  and  the  couch  itself  is 
richly  ornamented.  I  saw  three  persons  on  it.  The  outside 
two  of  them  were  fair  both  of  hair  and  eyebrows,  and  [their  skin 
was]  whiter  than  snow.  Upon  the  cheeks  of  each  was  a  beauti- 
ful ruddiness.  Between  them  in  the  middle  [sat]  a  noble  cham- 
pion. He  has  the  ardour  and  the  action  of  a  sovereign,  and  the 
wisdom  of  a  historian.  The  cloak  which  I  saw  upon  him  can  be 
likened  only  to  the  mist  of  a  May  morning.  A  different  colour 
and  complexion  are  seen  upon  it  each  moment ;  more  splendid 
than  the  other  is  each  hue.  I  saw  in  the  cloak  in  front  of 
him  a  wheel  brooch  of  gold  that  reaches  from  his  chin  to  his 
waist.  Like  unto  the  sheen  of  burnished  gold  is  the  colour 
of  his  hair.  Of  all  the  [human]  forms  of  the  world  that  I  have 
seen,  his  is  the  most  splendid.  I  saw  his  gold-hilted  sword  laid 
down  near  him.  There  was  the  breadth  of  a  man's  hand  of  the 
sword  exposed  out  of  the  scabbard :  From  that  hand's  breadth 
the  man  who  sits  at  the  far  end  of  the  house  could  see  even  the 
smallest  object  by  the  light  of  that  sword.  More  melodious  is 
the  melodious  sound  of  that  sword,  than  the  melodious  sounds 
of  the  golden  pipes  which  play  music  in  the  royal  house".^^^^-' 

And  here  follows  a  poem  by  Ingcel  containing  a  minute  des- 
cription, so  minute  that  1  cannot  do  better  than  give  it  here  at 

(198)  [original: — Accoitoaixc  An-o  in  ocIac  euo^^o  imme-oon.  \)\Mt  x\CAf 
im-oAe  cumuAccAe,  -pep  AfCAinem  gnim  lA-uijxec  lAif,  ACAf  comAiiAti 
•oo  lAecAib  "he-jAenn.  b|\Acc  cA-pcoj\-  -pencAX).  "b^AC  Aucon-oA-pc  imbi  if 
c]AA  itnbi.  5iLicirv -pneccAe  itTOAbA-  c«be-p  ACA-p  ceo  cecAtriAin.  l-pAin-OAc 
g^AtiAi-o  "oo.  "b-jxec  -oeiv^ici^A  pon  An  ACA-p  ecofc  cacaTiuaiiai  cA-obAu  f Aip; 
jIAUAit)  nAite.  If  5'LApi'oi|\  bugA  in-  Aib-om  cac  "oau  AbAibiu.  AccotroAjAC 
•oaIa  fuib;  ip  -oubicTp  •oiAuim  troAib  -poc  noipv  i-pn  b]Miu  A|a  a  belAib  a-o- 
in  cptub  Aibe.  meiu  ciiAb  btiAtiA  comAic  -uA-pmec  coAitntitit).  1p  cop- 
in  -oopbibi  -pint)  ■po|vo)A'OA  pib  -pAi^x.  mAib  -p^M €131*011 5  noi-p  poixlopcci  "OAC 
"benAit)  b]AAini  A-OAinroAe.  l-p  CA-pp"  a -puitc.  "Oineoc  Accon-oAi-pc  "oe 'oeb- 
•oin  ^Aeue  co-ppAX). — Leabhar  na  bAib  becA  ipi  "oebb  Ap  AL'oein  -o'lb. 
h-Uidhre,  f.  62.  b.  col.  2.]  -Accon-oAiAc  a  ctAin-o  noix-oui^n  occo 

(199)  [original: — -Accon-oAivc  An-o  tip.  floboi  Aipvci^  lAime -oin  ctAin'o 
mroAe  ACA-p  bACAimiti  AcomcAc  ob-  -p-jM  cjMiAibb  AneccAi-p  :  AnAipvui|\  La- 
•OACA  inroA-OA  in  C151  obcenA.  Seob-  mipn  pe]\  nobix)  in  Ai-f\citi|\  in  C151 
bpAC  nAiix^TDiw  impe,  ACApcmncAige  cip  cebA-o  ppvipc  ppi  -popcAX)  in 
ipn 'oinTOAe.  Accon-OAiAc  c)MA|xninni.  cbAin-o.  Ipbinni  bin-opogpogox)  in 
1n  -oiAf  imeccnAnAc  "oib  pnnA  -oib  cbAin-o,  ob-oA-p  bin-opo^fA  nA  cup- 
bin  Aib  conApoLcAib  ACAf  A  b|VACAib,  ben-o  n6|\x)Ae  jrocAnAc  ceob  ipnt) 
ACApicgibicijA-pneccAe.  flu'oiti'o  |\6a-  1^15^15.  .  . — ibid.,  f.  62.  b.  col.  2.] 
bAint)  -po'{\5]xiiA'D  ceccA|\  nAe.  1Tl6ec 
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full  length.    It  mentions  almost  every  article  of  dress  or  orna- 
ment in  which  a  painter  should  pourtray  an  Irish  king; — 
["  I  saw  a  tall  illustrious  chief 

Starting  forth  upon  the  lovely  earth, 

Full  waxing  in  the  springtide  of  dazzling  beauty, 

Of  features  gentle,  yet  of  proportions  bold. 
*'  I  saw  a  renowned  placid  king. 

His  legitimate  place  rightfully  occupying, — 

From  the  threshold  even  to  the  wall, — 

For  his  couch. 
*'  I  saw  his  two  blueish-white  cheeks. 

Dazzling  white,  and  like  unto  the  dawn 

Upon  the  stainless  polour  of  snow. 

Two  sparkling  black  pupils 

In  dark  blue  eyes  glancing, 

Under  an  arbour  of  chafer- black  eyelashes. 
*'  I  saw  his  bright  lordly  diadem. 

With  its  regal  splendour, 

Radiating  its  lofty  refulgence 

Upon  his  illustrious  face. 
I  saw  the  splendid  Ardroth 

Encircling  his  head, — enwreathing 

With  his  hair  its  brightness, 

The  sheen  of  gold  most  brilliant, — 

Above  his  curling  yellow  locks. 
"I  saw  his  many-hued  red  cloak  of  lustrous  silk, 

With  its  gorgeous  ornamentation  of  precious  gold  be- 
spangled upon  its  surface, 

With  its  flowing  capes  dexterously  embroidered. 
"  I  saw  in  it  a  great  large  brooch. 

The  long  pin  was  of  pure  gold ; 


[original 

-Acciu  -piAic  nA|\'o  riAi^ejTJAe 

A  bic  builtec  buiAe-OAc  byvuccAf , 
lAoimi'e  ]Aobo|\cAe  yveccb|\uc, 

CAin  C]MJC  ClAibAUAIX. 
-ACCIU  cboC|M5  COj'CO'OAC, 

cocngAib  iniiAce|\u  -pAitTo  c6i|\, — 
comcecbtii-o  6  cpAinx)  cofixAig, — 

■po  A  I'UI'OI. 
-ACCIU  AtTOAHg^UAlT)  tijo^AnijebA, 
coni'Of:|M|:viAmun  prro  puinec'OAe 

"OAc  -poep-OAc  fneccAi-oe. 
•oi-oibftiilib  yeXX  gbAfi'Aib  glAnnu 
A  t^ofc       bagA-d  ceniniu  Acunif- 
cbtj, 

CA'mcocut)     ice^xcbeccoiN  n-oub 

ITOOebAbjAAC. 

Acchi  Atmnt)  pntj  fbdCA, 


cotii'Of|M]\ecc  |Mii]\ec, 
pAc  oix-oAti  ]MncAn 
A  jnuip  coin-oecAe. 

Acciu  AiN-ofvoc  mmnAij'fe 
miniAceiTo, — co  co|\fe 
com-o  fjMfulcu  |:^icecfvuf, 
i:o]\-oAc  no^x-oA  nobb-nAifpe, — 
pb  UAj'A  bepAT)  btn-oecA]'. 

Acciu  AD^xAc  riep5  nibt)ACAC  r»6ice6 

A|\  •oebbco^  iToiniAiffe  •oiri'oo-p 

AU^\x»ei|\c  I'pecci^'fe  fUntiT), 
A^1  berro  AtACUAic  rco^xonAic-oi. 
-Acc'iu  •oebj  tiAiTo  obbA-obob, 
"oeo^x  uiti  incbAif]'e  ; 
lAi'^'Ait)  A|v  buc  bAnefci, 
bAine  A  cvKMix-o  coT\co|^emnK\c 
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Bright  sliining  like  a  full-moon  xxr. 

Was  its  ring,  all  around,— a  crimson  gemmed  circlet      of  the 

Of  round  sparkling  pebbles, —  ^maire 

Filling  the  fine  front  of  his  noble  breast 

Atwixt  his  well  proportioned  fair  shoulders. 
**  I  saw  his  splendid  linen  kilt, 

With  its  striped  silken  borders, — 

A  face- reflecting  mirror  of  various  hues, 

The  coveted  of  the  eyes  of  many, — 

Embracing  his  noble  neck — enriching  its  beauty. 

An  embroidery  of  gold  upon  the  lustrous  silk — 

[Extended]  from  his  bosom  to  his  noble  knees.^^'^'^ 
*'  I  saw  his  long  gold-hilted  sword, 

In  its  scabbard  of  bright  silver, 

Which  through  shields  on  champions  cuts, 

Until  it  reaches  the  illustrious  blood. 
*'  I  saw  his  resplendent  beautiful  shield, 

That  towers  above  innumerable  troops, 

Inlaid  with  sparkling  gold 

On  its  polished  rim  of  white  metal, 

Luminous  like  a  glowing  torch. 
*'  A  truncheon  of  gold,  long  as  a  king's  arm. 

Was  near  him  on  his  right, 

Which  when  grasped  by  the  proud  chief, 

Summons  forth,  of  hardy  curly  heroes, 

Three  hundred  fighting  champions 

Around  the  victory-winning  kingly  chief. 

And  vultures  from  their  eyries. 

It  is  a  court,  a  woful  house  I  saw.] 
"  The  noble  warrior  was  asleep,  with  his  legs  upon  the  lap 
of  one  of  the  men,  and  his  head  in  the  lap  of  the  other.  He 

conjAib  Aix-o-peic  iroetTomAiffe  -pAit  tJA-poyvon^Aib  x)\mey, 

ece^  ATDA  5ei  juAtAin'o  coif\.  c]Aecti|\  "oio^  oibtec 

-Acciu  Abenie  bj-oAe  iini'oe,  a]\co]\  fceo  bib  bAti  b]\tic, 

conTO  -p^MfiAebAn-o  -piAeccAd, —  i:o]\ofnAi  tie  buAcec 

'pcAt'oe|\c  fceo  -oeilb  ib-oACAig,  CtitM  "o'lo^  incbAi-pp  bAtn  jM^, 

ingelc  yvtlA  i^ocAToe, —  -piMf  -oeiff, 

cocgAib  AiMTieic  trminer\co|\ —  •oin5AbA]\  -piMc^Mec  cAibc 

■p6e|vc'U|'  A|\  neim.  cAti|\5Aio  com-o  'po^ce|\rm  cpuAX)- 

inroenAin  o^x  -piM  "PIMC  -p^vecci^i^e  cAffA, 

o  A'ob]Atin'o  cot3|\5biine.  Cfvi  ceA-o  co]\Ae  cotnbAtiA 

-Acciti  AcbAiiTO  notA-oviiyvii  mncbAiffe,  uA-ptrojAtiiMs  |\Ac|MJAnAix>, 

inA  ■pn-oitic  -piTOAiAjic,  -piM  boi-ob  Vii  tnb|\oin  be|\CAf. 

AifneiTD  A|\  ceip]\[ii]  ?  c6ic|\oc,  if  biMi-oin  b|\6nci5  acciu. 

corn'o  ■piMC'ptiAi'o  nAti|\'OAi'pc  nAif-  Acciu  -pbAiu  nA|A'o  riAipeg-OAe. — 

ci^.  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre,  f.  63.  a.  col.  1.] 

(201)  [This  passage  clearly  proves  that  the  Leinidh  was  a  kilt  or  petticoat 
reaching  to  the  knees.  See  on  this  subject  Lect.  XXIII.,  a?jfe,  vol.  ii.  p.  106.] 
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^xv-     awoke  afterwards  out  of  his  sleep,  stood  up,  and  spake  these 
words : 

"I  have  dreamed  of  danger-crowding  phantoms, 
A  host  of  creeping  treacherous  enemies, 
A  combat  of  men  upon  the  [river]  Dothra; 
And  early  and  alone 
The  king  of  Teamair  was  killed" 
"  Identify  for  us,  O  Ferrogain,  who  it  was  that  spoke  that 
lay",  said  Jngcel. 

"  I  do  know  his  like",  said  Ferrogain;  "  it  was  not  a  sight 
without  a  king  [thou  sawest]  indeed,  it  is  the  king  most  noble, 
most  dignified,  comely,  and  most  powerful  that  has  come  of  the 
whole  world;  the  most  polished,  smooth,  and  precise  that  has 
ever  appeared ;  namely,  Conaire  M6r,  the  son  of  Eterscel;  it  is 
he  that  was  there,  the  high  king  of  all  Erinn">^°^^ 

I  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  ancient  poetry  any- 
thing nobler  or  more  beautiful  than  this  vivid  picture  of  a 
chivalrous  king  of  the  heroic  ages  in  Erinn. 
The  tale  continues: 
of  the  six        "  I  saw  there  six  men  in  front  of  the  same  couch,  with  fair- 
cupbearers,  yg^j^^  h^u.      They  worc  green  cloaks  around  them  with 
brooches  of  red  bronze  fastening  their  cloaks ;  their  faces  were 
half  red,  half  white,  like  Conall  CearnacKs.  Each  man  of  them 
is  practised  to  throw  his  cloak  around  another  quicker  than  a 
wheel  in  a  cascade,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  thy  eye  could 
follow  them.    These",  said  Ferrogain^  "  are  the  six  cupbearers 
of  the  king  of  jTeamaiV,  namely,  Uan,  Broen^  and  Banna  [that  is, 
froth,  drop,  and  stream],  Delt^  and  Druclit^  and  Dathen.^''^^^ 
oiTuichinne     *'  I  saw  there",  continued  Ligcel,  "  a  large  champion  in  front 
druid'and        the  samc  couch,  in  the  middle  of  the  house.    The  blemish 
juggler       Qf  baldness  was  upon  him.     Whiter  than  the  cotton  of  the 

(202)  [original: — Uob6i  iA]Mim  ir>  'oomon  uti ;  i]''he]\i  <\]\btAcem,  ACAf 
'm6ec6clAC  inAcoclu-o,  ACAf  ACOffA  Af  rninem,  ACAf  Af  becoA  -00  •OAtiic, 
inucc  in'OA'LAp|\,  ACAf  a  cetro  inucc  .i.ConAi^\em6|\TnAC  ecepfceoib;  ife 
A|\Aibe.      "OoixiufAig    iA]A«in    AiYA  pb  AfiT)  A]A-o]M  ViO'penn  ubi. — Ibid.,  f. 

COcbut),    ACAf    AU]\A]AACC,   ACAf    |VO-  63.  a  COl.  2  ] 

cACAin :    .    .    .  [original : — Accon-OAivc  Anx> 

X)OTnmA]A]rAf  itnnex)  immet)  pAb)AAi,  fe]"fiu]\  a|\  bebAib  riA  iiinTOA-o  cecriA, 

■pbtiAj  -pAcn  -pAbju-o  nAiriAC,  nionjA  piTobu-oi  ^o|\Aib.  b)]Auic  ijaih- 

comyvAC  fe|\  yop  "Ooc]\Ai ;  -oi  impii,  x)eib5  cia^-oa  in  Aupfbo- 

•ooc^^A1ce       cem|VAc  inoici-o  o]\-  cu-o  AmbjAAc;  ice  [bee  "oepjA]  bee 

CAe. — Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre,  f.  jAbpA  AniAib  cVioriAbb  Ce|\riAc.  ipo- 

63.  a.  col.  2.]  ceip-o  cac  ye\\  Ab]AAc  iniA]AAibe,  aca^ 

(203)  [original: — SAiriAib  bee  a  piv-  if  buACi-oip  ]\ocAiiiribuAbe"o  ipngriA-o 
•jAoj^Ain  ciA|\ocACAin  in  bAi-opn.  Tim.  in-OA  Apcec  "oo  pub  .  .  .  Tlin. 
"OAnipv  A  TAtnAib  fO]\  Vep'pogAin  ;  ni  "OAmfA  on.  Se  -OAbeiriAin  ^Aij  Uein- 
ei'cecenixijoninni,  ij^e-pi  AfAno^AAit)  )aa[cTi]  inpn,  .1.  tlAn,  ACAf  "biAoen, 

[AnijAA],  ACAl"  A]-  Op-Om-Oein,  ACAf  Af     ACAf  bdnnA,  X)ebc  ACAf  "O'iMJCC  ACAf 

CAinem,  aca^  AixuniAccotn  CAnic  in    "OAccn. — Ibid.,  f.  63.  b.  coL  2.] 
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mountains^^^^^  is  every  hair  that  grows  upon  his  head.  He  had  xxv. 
ear-clasps  of  gold  in  his  ears ;  and  a  speckled  white  cloak  upon 
him.  He  had  nine  swords  in  his  hand,  and  nine  silvery  sliields, 
and  nine  balls  of  gold.  He  throws  every  one  of  them  up  [into 
the  air],  and  none  of  them  fall  to  the  ground,  and  there  is  but 
one  of  them  at  the  time  upon  his  palm ;  and  like  the  buzzing 
of  bees  on  a  beautiful  day,  was  the  motion  of  each  passing  the 
other".  "  Yes",  said  Ferrogain^  *'  I  know  him ;  he  is  Tul- 
chinne,  the  royal  druid  of  the  king  of  Teamair;  he  is  Conaire's 
juggler :  a  man  of  great  powers  is  that  man".^^°^^ 

"  I  saw  three  men  in  the  east  side  of  the  house",  said  Ingcel,  of  the  three 
*'  with  three  black  tufts  of  hair.  They  wore  three  green  frocks 
upon  them,  and  three  black  kilts  [plaids  or  shawls?]  wrapped 
around  them.  Three  forked  spears  stood  above  them  by  the 
side  of  the  wall.  Who  were  these,  Ferrogain  ?  They  are  the 
king's  three  chief  swine  herds,  Duhh^  Dond^  and  Dorcha'\ 
answered  Ferrogain S^^^^ 

Ingcel  then  describes  the  dress  of  the  king's  head  charioteers. 
As  this  description  is  important  in  connection  with  the  gold  or- 
naments worn  on  the  head,  I  shall  reserve  it  for  a  future  lec- 


ture 


(208) 


I  saw  another  couch",  said  Ingcel^  "  eight  swordsmen  on  it,  ^^^^'^^"■'^^ 
and  a  young  champion  between  them.  He  had  black  hair,  and  ^  ' 
stammers  in  his  speech.  All  in  the  court  Hsten  to  his  counsel. 
The  most  beautiful  of  men  is  he.  He  wore  a  shirt,  and  a  white 
and  red  cloak,  and  a  silver  brooch  in  his  cloak.  Ferrogain 
said  this  was  Causcrach  Mend  Macha,  [that  is  stammering  Cans- 
crach  of  Fmania'] ,  the  son  of  Concliohar  [king  of  Ulster] ,  who 
is  in  hostageship  with  the  king  \Conaire\y  and  his  guards  are 
the  eight  swordsmen  around  liim".^^"^^ 

(205)  ^Canach  sleibe,  the  Eriophorum  polystachion  or  common  Cotton  Grass. 
The  name  no  doubt  was  applied  also  to  Eriophorum  vaginatum,  or  Haretail 
Cotton  Grass,  which  in  Ireland  is  a  much  rarer  species  than  the  Eriophorum 
polystachion.'] 

(206)  [original: — Accon-OAixc  Ant)  m6i|\  inn  fe|\ -pin. — Leabharna  h-Ui' 
bo|\Tv6c'LAec  A|\  b6tAib  nAinroAe  dhre,  f,  63.  b.  col.  2.] 
cecnAej-poiAbAix  in  dje.  -Acif  mAiie  ^^07)  [original  r—Accon-OAfvc  c]ma]\ 
'pA1l^.  ■pinnici]\  cAnAc  -pleibe  cac  inAi|\ciu^  in  cije,  c|\i  -otibbeiAUAe 
tnnnA  A^^X  c^MAnA  cent).  UnA^'GA  fopAib.  C^vi  foyvci  tiAnit)i  inrpu, 
6i]\  iniAO ;  byvAc  b|\ec'Li5t)A  itnbi.  c]m  t)ub'LennA  CAi|\pu.  U|m  jAbub- 
IX.  cbAint>  inA  bAim,  aca^  noi  ^ceic  51C1  tiAfAib  Viicoib  f^vAiget).  .  .  . 
Ai|\5t)it>i,  ACAf  .10c.  nublA  6^^.  -po-  CiAfUc  a  Vit^l^ogAin.  tlin.  Ob  f^iA- 
cei|\t>  cec  A1  t)ib  inA|\t)Ae,  ACAf  ni  jxo^Ain,  c]\i  muccAitu  int)|vi5  |^n, 
CU1C  ni  t)ib  fO|\bA^,  ACAy  ni  bi  acc  "Otib  ACAf  "Oont)  ACA-p'Oo^cA. — Ibid.f 
oen  t)ib  -jroYV  Aboif ;  ACA-p  ip  cumiriA    f.  64.  a.] 

ACAf  ciTticix^ecc  bee  ibbo  Anbi  cACAe      (^os)  Postea^  Lecture  xxvii.,  vol.  ii. 
I'ec  A|\Aibe  -puAf  riin.    p.  183. 

iiTH'pA  AfAniAib  opv  i:e|\]\05Ain  CAub-       (209)  [original: — Accont)A|AC  im- 
cmne  |\i5  t)|\uc  |\i5  Uem|\Ac,  cbef-    t)Ai  nAibi,  occti|\  cbAit)bec  inci,  ACAf 
pAmnAc  ChonAi|\e  inpin  :  pepv  coniAic    iriAecocbAec  eco^]AO.  niAebt)ub  pAip, 
VOL.  II.  10 
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^^v-        We  have  next  a  description  of  tlie  dress  of  apprentice  chariot 
drivers,  which  I  shall  also  reserve  for  a  future  lecture/^'"^ 
of  the  Saxon     "  I  saw",  saiJ  liigceU  "  ill  the  north  side  of  the  house  nine  men, 
tScom"    with  nine  yellow  heads  of  hair,  wearing  nine  shirts  upon  them, 
panioas;  ^^^^  crimson  kilts  around  them,  and  without  brooches  in 

the  cloaks.    Nine  broad  spears  and  nine  curved  red  shields 
hung  over  them.   "  I  know  them,  said  he ;  "  they  are  Osalt  and 
his  two  companions ;  Oshrit  the  long-handed  and  his  two  com- 
panions ;  and  Lindas  and  his  two  companions.  These  are  three 
Saxon  royal  princes,  who  abide  with  the  monarch".^2ii) 
of  the  king's     *'  I  saw  three  men  more",  said  Ingcel;  "  the  three  have  bald 
outriders;   j^^j^^jg  ^pon  them;  they  wear  shirts  and  cloaks  wrapped  around 
them ;  and  a  whip  (or  scourge)  is  in  the  hand  of  each.  I  know 
them",  said  he,  "  they  are  Echdruim^  Echruid,  Echruathar, 
the  horse-back  boys  [or  outriders  of  horse  expeditions].  They 
are  the  king's  three  riders,  that  is,  his  three  esquires  (Ritiriy\^^^^^ 
of  the  "I  saw  three  others  on  the  couch  along  with  them",  said  Ing- 

faigQsT^^^  ceZ.  *'  A  comely  man  whose  head  was  shorn  was  the  first,  and 
two  young  men  along  with  him  with  long  hair  upon  them. 
They  wore  three  kilts  of  mixed  colours,  with  a  silver  brooch  in 
the  cloak  of  each  of  them.  Three  swords  hung  over  them  at 
the  wall.  I  know  them",  said  he,  "  they  are  Fergus  Ferde,  and 
Ferfordae^  and  Domaine  3fossud,  the  king's  three  judges".^"^^ 
of  the  *'  I  saw  nine  others  in  front",  said  Ingcel,  "  with  nine  bushy 

harpersf*  curling  heads  of  hair,  nine  light  blue  floating  cloaks  upon  them, 
and  nine  brooches  of  gold  in  them.  Nine  crystal  rings  upon 
their  hands ;  a  thumbring  of  gold  upon  the  thumb  of  each  of 
them ;  ear  clasps  of  gold  upon  the  ears  of  each ;  a  torque  of  silver 
around  the  neck  of  each.  Nine  shields  with  golden  emblazon- 
ments over  them  on  the  wall.  Nine  wands  of  white  silver 
were  in  their  hands.    I  know  them",  said  he,  '*  they  are  the 

ACAf  beLt^Ayo^vnietro  leifp.  ConcuA-  -oa  domAtcA  ;  Ofb]Mc  L\tri|:ocA  ACAf 

fez  Ae-p  riA  b|\U'oni  uLi  Acotroetg.  a  "Oa  coniAbcA  ;  litroAf  ACAf  a  "oA 

Ail-oem  -01  -OAimb  Vi6.   CAitnp  imbi,  cowaIca.    Cpi  iMg-oomtiA  "oo  SAvXAti- 

ACAf  bjv^c  gel-oepg,  eo  ai]\$ic  inriA  tiAib  pn  pbeA-o  ocotTO]M5  —Ibid.,  f. 

b]Aoc   Ho  fecutAfA  pn  ob  Vel^l^05An,  G4.a  ] 

,1.  CufcjAAit)  men-o  111ACA  triAC  Coti        ^^i-')  [original: — AccotroAirc  c]MA|\ 

cobA1^^  -pit  liingiAbriAi  bAf  in  tiAibi,   c6ol^A  triAebA  ^ro^AAib  ;  cpi 

-AcomecAi-oi  mm  in  coccAfv  f  ib  untni.  benci  itnpu,  ACAf  c]M  b]\oic  bi  |:o]\- 

— Leabhar  na  h-Uidlire,  f.  64.  a.]  cepub;  I'pAigebb  ibbAm  cacao  Huf- 

(2X0)  [Po5fea,  Lecture  xxvii.,  vol.  ii.,  pecAjAf  Apn  obfe,  .1.  ed-o^uim,  edfMU-o, 

p.  183.]  ecpuACAp,  c]Ai  njAiACAij  1n•o^^^5  pn,  .1. 

(Ill)  [original  : — AccotroApc  ipn-o  a  ci\i  piT:i|vi  — Ibid.,  f.  6i.  a.] 
bolt  ACUA1-0  ■oin  C15    nonbut^,  noi  [original  :—Accon■OAl^c  cima]> 

monjA  i:o]\  buit)i  fO|AAib,  1101  cAiinp  tiAibi  ipn  -oirnxjAi  ocAib.    'fe\\  CAin 

^05A|\ti  inipu,  iioibennAO  copc|AAi"oi  t^ogAb  a  inAebA-o  bi  cecAX),  x>iocbAi5 

CAippu,  centjebgAe  in-oib.    Iloi  triA-  beip  co  nionjAib  fopAib.  Ueo]\A 

tiAife,  noi  cixomfceic  "oeiiAg  UAfAib.  ben-oA  cumApcoAi  impu,  e6  Apgic 

UupfecAniAi)\  ob  ye,  .1.  OpAbc  aca^  a  nnbpoc  cacc  nAiTJib.     C]M  j;Afci'o 
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king's  nine  harpers,  namely,  Side  and  Dide^  Dulothe  and  Deich-   

rinni  Caumul,  and  Cellgen^  01  and  Olene^  and  Olchoi^'P^*^ 

I  saw  three  more  on  the  couch",  said  Ingcel,  "  wearing  J[*^g^.^'"8'8 
shirts  of  full  length ;  carrying  quadrangular  shields  in  their  giers^;""^*" 
hands,  with  bosses  of  gold  upon  them,  and  having  with  them 
balls  of  silver,  and  slender  long  darts.    I  know  them",  said  he, 
"  they  are  Cless  and  Clessine  and  Clessamunn,  the  king's  three 
ordinary  jugglers"/^^^^ 

*'  I  saw  three  men  cooking",  continued  Ingcel^  "  dressed  in  of  the  three 
long  aprons  {Berrbroca)  ;  a  fair  gray-haired  man,  and  two  youths 
along  with  him".    *'  I  know  them",  said  Ferrogain;  "  they  are 
the  king's  three  chief  cooks,  namely,  the  Dagdae,  and  his  two  ap- 
prentices, Seigand  Segdae,  the  two  sons  of  Eofir  of  the  one  spit".*^'^^^^ 

Ingeel  next  describes  the  dress  of  the  king's  three  poets,  of ^^^e  wng^s 
which  to  avoid  repetition  I  shall  omit  here,  but  the  reader  will  * ' 

find  it  in  a  future  lecture.^^^^^ 

**  I  saw  there",  said  Ingeel^  "two  young  warriors  standing  of  the  king's 
over  the  king,  bearing  two  bent  shields  and  having  two  great  dens; 
swords.    They  had  red  kilts,  and  brooches  of  bright  silver  in 
their  cloaks.    They",  [said  Ferrogain^'\  "  are  Bun  and  Meccuriy 
the  king's  two  wardens,  the  two  sons  of  Maffir  ThuiirP'^^^ 

*'  I  saw",  said  Ingeel^  "  nine  men  upon  a  couch  there  in  front  of  the  king's 
of  the  same  king's  couch.  They  had  fair-yellow  hair ;  they  wore  men;^'^*'^^'' 
aprons  (^Berrbroca) ^  and  little  speckled  mantles,  and  carried  pro- 
tecting shields.  Each  of  them  had  an  ivory-hilted  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  every  man  who  attempts  to  enter  the  house,  they 

«Af  Alb  1)1  ^t^Aij  .  .  .  fluiffecAlx-  ACAf  tabid  AijAgic,  ACA1*5A1  b1C1nctAf- 
f  on  ol-pe,  ire^Agu]' -p^ivoe,  Vet^T'Ot^'OA^^  r  l^u-  Hofpecu^tfA  ot  fe  CLeff, 
ACA|'  "OomAine  tTJoffU'o,  c|Mbpice-  aca^  Cbe^tie,  ACAf  cLeffAtnunti, 
WAin  itTops  fir> — Leabkar  na  h-Ui-  c|m  cleffAtntiAir  itro^ticpti. — Ibid.,f. 
dkre,  t  64.  b.J  64  b.] 

(21*) [original: — AccomxAi\cflonbtitv  ^^'^^  [original: — AcdotroAtAC  c|MAp 

nAile  f|Mti  AiiAi|\,  r»6i  inorigA  C|\Ae  oc  •o^HAtn  pibAccA  imbe]A|\b|\6cAib 

bACA  CA-pfA  |?o^|\Aib,   .10C    Tnb|AOic  inclAi^pb ;  ^re^  pn'o'LiAc,  aca^  -01 

glAfl'^  tuA^'CAig  itn-pu,  ^x   mDetce  ocIaij  ha  fAiAyvA'o.    UluypectiiAfA  pti 

6ip  inAnib]\ACAiD.  i5c  f  Aibge  gbAtiA  ob  V^rt^oSA" ;  -p^Mtn-ptjlAcco^e 

imAbAtTiA;   o^-oriA^c  6if  imo|\T)Aiti  itro^ig  pn,  .1  in  "OAgDAe,  ACAf  a-oa 

CACAe;  Aticuini|Mtic  n6i|Min66Ac -p-j^;  •OAlcAe,  .i.  Sei^,  ACAf  Sej-oAe,  tJA 

wumce    Aii\cic   rnib^A^Aic  cACAe.  wac  UopiA  oenbe^vo — /6i(/.,  f.  64.  b,] 

IX.  mbuilc  conincAib  o^A-oAib  UApb  (2"')  Postea^  Lecture  xxvii.,  vol.  ii., 

Vii-ppAig.  ix.  -piefCA  pn-oAtAcic  inA  p.  183.] 

bAmAio.     'no|:eco|\fA  pn  ob^e,  no4  ('^'^^  [original : — Accor-oA^c  Ant)  t)^ 

C1AWC11M  in-o^i^  in-opn,  Sit)e  ACAf  ocLacc  innAfeffom  of  cin-o  in-ofij, 

XDitje,     ■Outoce    Acuf    "OeiciMnm,  -oACiAonifciAc  ACA^'OAben'o  ciAioiub 

CAtimub  ACAf    Celbgen,   Ot   acai"  WAj^A  occo.     bennA  "oeixcA  inrpu, 

Olene,  ACAf  Otcoi  — Ibid.,  f.  64:.  b.]  ■oetci   pn-oAi^xgiu  i-p  nA  b-pACAib. 

(215)  [original: — Accon-oA^c  c|Ma|\  "bun  ACAf  tTleccun  pn  olfe  -oe  co- 

nAile  ipn'OAijM'Oi,    c6opA     CAimp  mecAib  in  )\i5  ipn, -oa  tnAC  ■mo|-'p|\ 

Vii^o-oicib  impti  ;  -pciACA  cetttocAi^i  ulmilb — Ibid.^  f.  65.  a.  col.  l.J 
inA  lAtnAib,  cocebAib  oS\<  fO]\Aib, 
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threaten  to  strike  with  the  swords,  and  no  person  dares  ap- 
proach the  couch  without  their  leave.  I  know  them",  said 
Ferrogain,  "  they  are  '  the  three  Early  jMomings'  of  Meath ; 
the  three  symbols  of  victory  of  Bref/ia;  the  three  pillars  of 
Mount  Fuad.  These  are  the  king's  nine  guardsmen",  said 
FerrogainP^^^ 

of  the  king's     "  I  saw  another  couch  there",  said  Ingcelj  '*  and  two  men  on 

attendants;  it,  bold,  gross  and  stout-firm.    They  wore  aprons  (Berrhroca); 

and  their  complexions  were  dark-brown.    They  had  hair  short 

at  their  polls,  and  high  upon  their  foreheads.    As  swift  as  a 

waterwheel  do  they  run  past  each  other.  The  one  to  the  [king's] 

couch,  the  other  to  the  fire.    I  know  them",  said  Ferrogain, 

"  they  are  Nia  and  Bruthniy  [king]  Conaires  two  table  atten- 
dants".^22o) 

chair  ions       "  ^  saw",  Said  Ingcelf    a  couch,  the  nearest  to  [king]  Conaire^ 
Ise^^cha'^Dub-  and  on  it  three  prime  champions.    They  wore  black-blue  kilts. 
ui^h^&n^  Every  limb  of  theirs  was  thicker  than  the  body  of  a  man.  They 
Qoibniui     carried  black,  huge  swords,  each  of  them  longer  than  the  sword 
(or  lath)  of  a  weaver's  beam ;  tliey  would  cut  a  hair  upon  water ; 
and  the  middle-man  of  them  had  a  great  spear  in  his  hand. 
These  were  three  victory -winning,  valiant  champions  of  Erinn, 
namely  Senclia  the  beautiful  son  of  AiliU,  and  Duhthach  Dael 
Uladh,  and  Goihniu  the  son  of  Lurgnech ;  and  the  spear 
of  Celtchair  Mac  Vithidir^  which  was  in  the  battle  of  Magh 
Tuireadh^  was  in  the  hand  of  Duhthach  Dael  UladK\^'^^^^  Celt- 
chair  Mac  Uithidir  was  a  famous  Ulster  champion  whose 
residence  was  Dun  Cheltchair^  now  Downpatrick,  in  the  county 
of  Down.    His  famous  spear  here  alluded  to  was  traced  up  to 
the  battle  of  the  second  or  northern  Magh  Tuireadh.  The 

(219)  ^Qi.jg{jja|. — <^ccon•oA|^c  tionbup  ecun.  1cl.tiAciT)i|\  ^oc  buAle  ceccAp 

in  rnroAe  atto  a|\  bet-Aib  riA  imt)Ai  T>e  fecAjXAite.    IttoaUxIiai  •ootro  im- 

[Viimt)Ae]  cectiAe  mongAeptrobu-oi  "oai,  A'LAi"Le'oor\reni"o.  .  .  n>n. 'OAtni'A 

rupoib,  be]A]Ab]A6eA  impu  ;  ACAf  coc-  tli a  aca)'     ucni  -oa  fOf f  me]'e  cVion- 

t6ne  bpeccA,  aca|*  |*ceic  b6imnecA  Aipe  inpn. — Ibid.^  f.  Go.  a.  col.  1.] 
pupAib.  cUMtix)  -oec  ibUiiTn  ca6  p|\  [original:— Accon-oA^c  iDi-oAe 

■o'lb,  ACA]'  CAt  -peiA 'DO  cAec  ifAcec,  A|*  tiefAm -oo  C}ionAi|\e,  c|m  ppimbAid 

|:6t6iTnecAfv  Abeim   cofriA  cIaiito,  inci.  bennA'oubg'LAffA  rnrptj.  Uetnt- 

nilomecAiA  rie6  •oub  •ootro  inroAe  C1]^  me'o6n  p|\  cAcbAbb  "oib.  Cpi 

cen  Ai|\iAf Adc  "ooib.  .  .    tlm.  t)otnfA  cbAitro  -oubA   'oim6|\A  beo,  pActp 

6n  c]M  moc  niAcnij;  tTlit)i ;  c|m  buA-  cbAiiro  njApmriAe  CACAe ;  ro-oi-obAf- 

jebcAij  t)|\e5;  c|M  fo^^cAig  Sbebe  CAif  finriAe  •potvufciu  ;  bAg^n  tnotMb- 

•puAic.    ■nonbo]^  cotnecAi-oe  in-opig  bAim  itropn  meoonAi^   .  .  C]m  bAi6 

pn — Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre,  f.  66.  a.  ACA-oed  gAioce  5Aifc6t)  iti 'he|\enti,  .t. 

col.  1.]  SencATTlAC  AbAint)AlblbbA,  ACAfOub- 

(230)  [original : — AccotroAfvc  im-oAe    ca6  "Ooeb  UbA-6,  ACAf  Joibnen-o  triAc 
riAibe  riAiTO,  aca^  -DiAr  itroi  ic6  -OAm    bu|\5ni5  ;  aca^  inx)buin  CliebcdAi|\ 


■OAbdA  bAbcpem|\A  be]\]Ab]\6cA  im-  triAC  Uctoi]a  po]\]Mcc  Viicac  tllAict 
pu;ice50)\m'oonnAin'op]\.  CubTnon-  Cut\e'o,  ^rp  pbibbAim  "Ouibcec  "OAib 
gA  cum|M  fO|\Aib,  ic6  AU|\A)\'OA  ipo]y    tJlA-d.— /6irf.,  f.  65.  b.  col.  2.] 
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description  of  it  in  the  tract  relating  to  that  battle  is  highly  ^cxv. 
poetical. 

"  I  saw  another  couch  there'',  said  Ligcel,  **  and  one  man  on  it  of  Daderg 
with  two  ^2:7/^5  (or  pages)  in  front  of  him ;  one  fair,  the  other 
black-haired.  The  champion  himself  had  red  hair,  and  had  a 
red  cloak  near  him.  He  had  crimson  cheeks,  and  beautiful 
deep  blue  eyes,  and  had  a  ^een  cloak  upon  him ;  he  wore  also 
a  white  shirt  and  collar,  with  beautiful  interwea^g  [of  gold 
thread]  upon  him ;  and  a  sword  with  an  ivory  hilt  was  in  his 
hand;  and  he  supplies  every  couch  in  the  court  with  ale  and 
food,  and  he  is  incessant  in  attending  upon  the  whole  company. 
Identify  that  man,  0  Ferrogain,  I  know  that  man",  said  he. 
*'  That,  is  Daderg  himself  It  was  by  him  the  court  was  built, 
and  since  he  has  taken  [up  his]  residence  in  it,  its  doors  have 
never  closed,  except  the  side  to  which  the  wind  blows,  it  is  to 
that  side  only  that  a  door  is  put.  Since  he  has  taken  to  house- 
keeping, his  boiler  has  never  been  taken  off  the  fire,  but  con- 
tinues ever  to  boil  food  for  the  men  of  Eiinn.  And  the  two 
who  are  in  front  of  him,  these  are  two  boys,  fostei-sons  of  his, 
namely  the  two  sons  of  the  kiug  of  Leinster,  whose  names  are 
Muredach  and  CorpriS--^ 

'*  I  saw  there  three  men  on  the  floor  of  the  house  at  the  of  the  Mng'i 

door",  said  Ingcel,  "  they  had  three  clubs  with  chains  in  their  kSi^T^' 

hands.     Each  of  them  is  swifter  than  a  wild  cat  running 

around  the  other  as  they  rush  towards  the  door.  They 

wore  speckled  aprons  (Berrbroca)  and  pale  cloaks.  Identify 

those  for  us,  O  Ferrogain.    These  are  the  three  door-keepers 

of  the  king  of  Teamair  who  are  there,  namely,  Echur  and 

Tochur  and  Techmang,  three  sons  renowned  for  valour  and 
combat".^22») 

(222)  [original  t—AccoYi-OAiAC  rnroAe  J^bAif  cpebAt)  ni  cuccat)  ACAt|M  -oo 

T^Ai\.e  Ati-o,  ACAf  oenfe|\  ince,  «^c^^]'  cenn>,  acc  no  bit)  oc  bptiit  bit)  T)0 

T)A  gibtok  A^vAbetokib;  ACAf  -oimoinj  -peivAib  VieiAenn.  AcAf  in -oiAf  pb  AfV 

|:of  Alb,  in  -oaLa  h^S  if  TDub,  AbAibe,  AbebAib  -oa  -oaIca  ■oofom,  in-GA  mAC 

If  pnx).  ■po'U:-oe|\5'j:ofpn'o'Liec,  ACAf  pn,  .i. -oa  m  ac  fvi  j  bAj^en,  .1.  tTluf  et)Ad 

A  Of  AiC'Dei]\5bAif.  'OAn5T\uATO  cho^v-  ACAf  Cofp|\i  — Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre^ 

cop-OA  bAif,  fvOfc  T^ojLAf  ■po  CAin  f.  65.  b.  col.  1.] 

occA,  ACAf  bfVAC  tiAnit>i  imtni ;  bene  [original:  —  Accon-OAfc  atto 

geb  cubpACAi  cont)e5  incbAi-o  imbi ;  C'|MA]\  1:o|^  bA^v  in  age  ocont)0|\uf, 

ACAf  cbAint)  coninTouT\n'o  -oec  inA-  ceopA  Ioiaja  b]\ebnecA  innA  bAmAib. 

bAim  ;  ACAf  Afpc  AipeccAin  CACA  im-  If  buAcit)ip  pAmAin  CACAe  -oib  cim- 

"OAe  ipn  C15  •Dibin-o  ACAf  biu-o,  Offe  crubb  Af  Aibe-oocum  in -oof  Aif.  'be|\]\- 

coff AbAC  oc  cinicn\ecc  nicfboig  ubi.  bt\6cA  impu  ice  bf ecA  ACAf  bfuic 

SAniAibb  S.  A.  V- Tim.  Ilofecu-p-  bAccnAe  beo.    SAmAib  b  S.  a.  H. 

fA  innA  p|\upn,  ■OAX)e]A5A  infAin  if  Ufi  ■DOffAi'oe  ^15  UemfAc  inpn,  .1. 

bAif  xto.  HonnAT)  in  b^NuijeAn,  ACAf  6  ecuf  ACAf  Uocvi|\  Acuf  UectnAng,  cfi- 

jAbAif  cfebA-oni  fo-ounAicA-ooiffe,  nnc  epfAntJ  ACAf  conibAt). — 2t>id.,f. 

piAm  o  x)0  fignet)  Acc  bet  "oiAnibi  G5.  b.  col.  2.] 
ingAec,  If  ffif  bif  in  combA.  xXCAf  o 
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"  I  saw  there",  said  IngceU  "  a  couch,  and  three  times  nine 
men  on  it;  they  had  fair-yellow  hair,  and  were  all  of  equal 
i^ws  at  the  ^sauty.  Each  wore  a  small  black  mantle,  and  a  white  hood 
court  of  the  upon  each  mantle,  and  a  red  tuft  upon  every  hood,  and  an  iron 
j^rooch  in  the  breast  of  each  mantle ;  and  each  carried  a  huge 
black  sword  under  his  cloak,  and  they  would  sever  a  hair  upon 
the  surface  of  water ;  and  they  had  shields  with  sharp  etchings 
upon  them.    Identify  those  for  us,  O  FerrogairC\  "They", 

said  Ferrogain^  "  are  three  times  nine  youthful  outlaws  of 
Britain"/224) 

of  the  three     "  I  saw  there",  said  Ingcel^  *'  three  jesters  at  the  fire.  They 
jeaters;      -vvore  three  dark  gray  cloaks;  and  if  all  the  men  of  Erinnwere 
in  one  place,  and  though  the  body  of  the  mother  or  father  of 
each  man  of  them  were  lying  dead  before  him,  not  one  of  them 
could  refrain  from  laughing  at  them".    *'  These  were  Mael 
(bald),  and  Militlii  (pale),  and  Admilithi  (more  pale),  the  three 
jesters  of  the  king  of  Erinn  who  are  there",  said  Ferrogain}^^^ 
Lastly,  and  to  end  my  long  list  of  extracts,  Ingcel  says : — 
of  the  three      "  I  saw  there  a  couch  and  three  persons  on  it.    They  wore 
bea°rers.      three  gray,  floating  cloaks  around  them.    A  cup  of  water  was 
before  each  man  of  them,  and  a  tuft  of  watercress^^^*^  upon  each 
cup  of  them".    Identify  those  for  us,  O  Ferrogain.    *'  They 

(22<)  [original : — Accoitoaiac  An  itn-    mic  vnhhtye  x>^  "biAecnAib  m-pn  

•OAe,  ACAf  cpi  nonbut\  inci;  tnongA  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre,  f.  65.  b  col.  2.] 
ptTo  buT)i  i:o|\Aib,  ice  comAbbi.  Coc-  ^^^^^  [original  : — AccotroAjAc  Atro 
lene  -oub  imcAc  tiben-pe^x  "oib,  ACAf  ct\iA]A  ■pu'pctucbi'oi  'hicin-o  ceneD.  U^m 
cetiniut)  pnx)  fop  cac  cocubb,  acai"  byvtiic  o-opA  impu;  ono  becif 
ctl1]^ce  "oe^Ag  -pop  ca6  cennui-o  -oib,  he|\en  in  oen  mAgiii,  ACAf  c^nobeC 
ACAf  "oebg  -niA^Mtit)  in  Atin]"bon  cac  cobAin'o  AmAtAp  no  aca|\  A^AbebAib 
codAibt ;  ACAj'  cbAin-o  •dud  •oiahia^a    cac  p|\  -oib,  ni  -poetfAt)  nec  -oib  cen 

ro  bjAUC  CAC        "oib,  ACAf  no-o'i-o-  impvi  

LA|"CAif  pnnA  iroivui'ciu  ;  ACAf  fc6i6  Tim.  ITlAeb,  ACAf  1T1i"Lnti,  ACAf  -At)- 
coiTAebAiA  con-ouAtA  i:o]AAib  SAmAib  mibici,  c|m  cuicbi  Open  inpn''. — 
1  S.  A.     1^-  '"I".  "Oibe^Aj  c^Ai  [nAi]    Ibid.y  f.  65.  b.  col.  2.J 

(226)  ^Birur,  the  Nasturtium  officinale  (R.  Brown).  The  common  Spanish 
name  of  this  plant  is  B€rro.  This  name  is  thoroughly  Spanish,  as  is  proved  by 
the  popular  expression  andar  a  la  flor  del  b&ro,  applied  to  strolling  or  strag- 
gling about,  being  borrowed  from  its  mode  of  growth.  The  Basque  name  is 
Berrd-azarra.  Those  words  are  evidently  cognate  with  the  Irish,  and  are,  I 
think,  Celtic  and  not  Basque.  The  Spanish  names  of  several  other  water- 
plants  are  connected  with  B&ro,  thus  the  Great  "Water  Parsuep  (Siujn  lati- 
Jblium)  is  called  Berrera  and  Berrdza,  The  common  cabbage  JB&za  also 
appears  to  contain  the  same  root.  Was  the  latter  name  given  to  cabbage  when 
first  introduced  as  a  substitute  for  Water  cress  ?  In  Cormac's  Glossary  (Stokes' 
edition)  the  word  biror  is  given;  bipo]\  .1.  bijA  cip)AA  no  pMicb,  bo|A  .i.  mong 
bi]\o|\  "oin  inong  cbi]D|\AC  nofpocliAi.  Biror,  i.e.,  grass  of  a  well  or  stream, 
hor  (or  or),  i.e.,  the  mane  (that  is,  the  growth).  Biror  consequently  means  the 
mane  (or  growth)  of  the  well  or  stream".  This  derivation  is  at  all  events  in- 
genious, for  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  Birur  contains  the  same  root  as  Bir- 
ch, a  water  stream,  and  Bir,  a  well,  a  word  which  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Wallon  tongue  in  the  form  of  Bure,  though  now  applied  to  a  coal  pit,  that  is,  to 
the  deep  well  or  shaft  by  which  the  water  is  pumped  up  and  the  coal  extracted.] 
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are  Duh  (black),  Dond  (brown),  and  Dobur  (dark),  the  three 
drinkbearers  of  the  king  of  Teamhair'"  P^^^ 

In  this  very  minute  account  we  have  not  only  a  description  Summary  of 
of  the  mode  of  arrangement  of  a  regal  household  in  the  king's  S  pei-so?8 
presence,  but  descriptions  of  the  dress  of  several  champions,  and  ^lescribed. 
also  of  the  characteristic  costumes  and  insignia  of  such  of  the 
monarch's  household  attendants  and  officers  as  happened  to  ac- 
company him  in  his  ordinary  excursions.  We  have  the  monarch 
himself,  his  sons,  his  nine  wonderful  pipers  or  wind  instrument 
players,  the  king's  cupbearers,  that  is  the  cupbearers  of  his  whole 
table  or  company ;  the  king's  chief  druid-juggler,  his  three  prin- 
cipal charioteers ;  their  nine  apprentice  charioteers,  his  hostages, 
the  Saxon  princes  and  their  companies,  the  monarch's  equerries 
or  outriders,  his  three  judges,  his  nine  harpers,  his  three  ordinary 
jugglers,  his  three  cooks,  his  three  poets,  his  nine  guardsmen,  and 
his  two  private  table  attendants ;  then  we  have  Daderg  him- 
self, the  lord  of  the  mansion,  the  monarch's  three  doorkeepers, 
the  British  outlaws  or  exiles,  and  finally  the  king's  private  drink- 
bearers,  who  were  always  prepared  with  three  cups  of  water  and 
three  bunches  of  watercresses  in  them.  But  it  may  be  objected 
to  these  descriptions,  that  the  whole  story  with  its  gorgeous  illus- 
trations is  only  poetry,  and  the  romantic  creation  of  a  fertile  ima- 
gination.   There  is,  no  doubt,  a  certain  degree  of  exaggeration 
in  many  of  the  descriptions,  and  there  are  some  among  those 
which  I  have  not  quoted  that  are  wholly  improbable.  But 
the  existence  of  such  poetical  excrescences,  or  the  introduction  The  exagge- 
of  fairy  mansions  or  Tiiaiha  De  Danann  courts,  no  more  m-  such  de- 
validates  the  descriptions  of  what  was  undoubtedly  real,  though  gciceiy"* 
somewhat  highly  coloured,  than  the  corresponding  exaggera-  their 
tions  and  supernatural  agencies  do  those  in  the  Iliad  of  Homer.    "  * 
Indeed,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  descriptions  in  this  tale, 
and  in  that  of  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne  also  are  on  the  whole  very  very  little 
little  exaggerated,  and  bear  the  stamp  of  truth  upon  them.    As  tiorfon  the 
regards  the  colours  of  the  various  cloaks  described,  we  have  Se°iof  the* 
so  many  ancient  references  to  them,  that  there  can  be  no  ra-  ff^^^f^^g^a&nd 
tional  doubt  of  their  having  existed  in  remote  times.    Then  as  Tdtn  bo 
regards  the  brooches,  rings,  bracelets,  neck  torques,  diadems, 
circlets,  and  crescents  of  gold  and  silver,  for  the  head,  neck,  and 
arms,  the  articles  themselves  still  preserved  in  such  great  abun- 
dance, afford  the  most  complete  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  tale ;  while,  with  the  exception  of  the  extracts  from  the 

[original  : — AccotroAivc    Atit)  |:o|\  ca6  ciia6.    SAtriAil.  1.  S.  a.  V-  tl. 

it^i-oA  Ac<^f  c|\iA|MrToi.  U]Mb|Auic5lAf  Tlin    "Otib,  ACAf  "Oorro,  ACAf  "Oobup, 

"LuA-pcACAnnpu.  CuAC    ce  A^bebAi D  c|M  *oeo5bAi]M  t}^5  Uem]\Ac  itipn.— 

cAc        -oib,  ACAf  lAopp  X)0  bi)Mip  Leabhar  na  A- i7tc/^  e,  f.  6G.  a.  col.  2.] 
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^xv.  ancient  tale  of  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne  already  quoted,  there  is 
no  known  existing  authority  for  the  manner  of  wearing  them 
so  decided  or  reasonable  as  this.  It  is  to  be  regretted  indeed 
that  it  was  not  at  Tara  the  scene  of  this  most  curious  and  im- 
portant tale  was  laid,  as  then  we  should  have  doubtless  had  a 
glowing  description  of  the  regal  magnificence  of  the  time  in 
its  most  ample  dimensions ;  but  it  is  no  small  evidence  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  descriptions  and  incidents  of  the  piece  that 
it  is  a  private  house  is  made  in  the  story  to  be  the  scene,  and 
an  unexpected  incident  the  cause,  of  the  death  of  the  splendid 
Conaire  M6r. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  attempt  to  trace  the 
modifications  of  fashion  from  the  eighth  down  to  the  twelfth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  These,  indeed,  are  periods  within  which  I 
have  scarcely  entered  at  all  in  the  course  of  these  lectures ;  and 
although  the  references  to  costume  during  those  times  are  abun- 
dant and  striking,  still,  as  it  is  possible  that  the  fashions  may 
have  been  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  more  intimate  con- 
tact and  connection  with  other  countries,  they  would  not  tend 
to  throw  much  light  back  on  the  more  ancient  and  far  more  in- 
teresting times  which  it  is  the  special  object  of  these  lectures 
to  illustrate. 

antiquity        Of  the  antiquity  and  the  long  continuance  of  the  colour  of  cer- 
continued    tain  garments  in  ancient  Erinn,  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  in 
cofourlf^    conclusion  to  two  very  brief,  but  very  valuable  instances, 
menta"  There  is  an  ancient,  but  very  little  known  tale  or  piece, 

treasured  in  some  of  our  old  MSS.,  under  the  title  of  Amhra 
Chonrai,  that  is,  the  death  song  or  funeral  oration  of  Curoi. 
This  was  the  celebrated  Curoi  Mac  Daire^  whose  history,  and 
the  account  of  whose  residence  at  Cailiair  Chonrai  in  the  county 
of  Kerry,  I  have  already  given  at  some  length  in  a  previous 
lecture.^2^«^ 

shown  b7        Curot,  OS,  on  the  occasion  just  alluded  to,  I  showed  had  been 
^AmTra      treaclicrously  killed  by  the  Ulster  champion  Cuchulaind.  After 
Chonrai;     \^[^  death,  his  household  bard  Ferceirtne  wrote  a  panegyric  on 
him,  in  which,  among  others  of  his  noble  deeds,  he  enumerates 
the  gifts  and  presents  made  by  him  to  himself  in  the  course  of 
his  professional  connection  with  him.    These  gifts  consisted  of 
drinking  horns,  forts,  houses,  sheep,  hogs,  bondmaids,  garters 
(Fernu)  of  gold,  head  pieces  or  circlets  of  gold  {Eohurrud  6ir)^ 
white  ancillae  or  anklets  of  silver,  or  of  Findruine,  white  discs 
or  dishes  of  silver,  neck  rings  or  torques  of  gold,  a  scarlet  cloak, 
scarlet  horse- saddles  or  cloths,  balls  of  gold  for  jugglery  tricks, 
Bollans  or  small  drinking  vessels,  Tailliamna,  or  slings,  Ructhas^ 
Ante,  Lecture  xxii.,  vol.  ii.  p.  75,  et  seq. 
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which  are  explained  as  scarlet  frocks,  hats,  white  silver  brooches,  xxv. 
chessboards  set  with  precious  stones,  bridles,  and  other  gifts  too 
numerous  to  name  in  this  place.  Of  all  these,  however,  the 
only  articles  we  are  immediately  concerned  with  here  are  the 
scarlet  cloaks  {Lor  Lethna),  and  the  Ructha^  which  our  ancient 
writer  glosses  as  either  scarlet  frocks  (Inar)  or  scarlet  panta- 
loons {Triuhhas). 

The  colour  of  the  garment  in  either  case  is  one  of  rare  occur- 
rence, and  it  is  on  this  account  that  I  have  deemed  it  worth 
while  to  quote  another  passage  of  a  much  more  recent  date, 
from  which  the  scarlet  Inar^  or  frock,  would  appear  to  have 
been  a  garment  of  rather  general  use,  or  else  perhaps  the  badge 
of  a  particular  tribe  or  clann.  The  passage  to  which  I  allude 
is  from  a  poem  by  Mac  Liag^  preserved  in  the  fragment  of  the  by  Mac 
great  Book  of  Ui  Maine  in  the  British  Museum,  and  which  I  oi^iadgh^^ 
have  so  fully  described  in  a  former  lecture/^^^^  This  poem'^is  o'Keiiy ; 
an  elegy  on  the  death  of  the  bard's  patron  Tadgh  O'Kelly,  who 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  in  which  he  recounts  all  the 
exploits  and  triumphs  of  his  life,  and  his  munificence  to  all 
men,  but  more  especially  his  gifts  to  himself  Among  the  many 
gifts  which  the  sorrowing  bard  acknowledges  to  have  received 
from  his  noble  patron,  after  his  various  triumphs,  he  mentions 
the  following,  in  the  thirty-fourth  and  thirty-fifth  stanzas  of  his 
poem : — 

Tadgh  gave  me  on  the  day  [of  the  battle]  of  Loch  Riach 
An  hundred  cows,  an  hundred  swords,  an  hundred  shields, 
An  hundred  oxen  for  the  ploughing  season, 
And  an  hundred  halter  horses. 
He  gave  me  on  the  night  [of  the  battle]  of  Glenngerg 
An  hundred  cloaks  and  an  hundred  scarlet  frocks, 
Thirty  spears  of  bloodstained  points. 
Thirty  tables  and  thirty  chess  boards.*^^^^ 
And  the  use,  and  therefore  the  manufacture,  of  similar  dresses  and  also  by 
of  the  same  bright  colours,  continued  at  least  two  hundred  years  %mlbrighde 
later,  as  is  proved  by  a  quatrain  from  a  spirited  poem  written  by  mmeT' 
Gillahrighde  Mac  Conmidhe  for  Donnchadh  Cairhrech  O'Brien, 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  inauguration  at  Limerick,  after  the  death 
of  his  brave  father  Z^omAna/Z  Mor  O'Brien  in  the  year  1194.  I 
give  this  stanza  from  the  poet's  vivid  description  of  the  person 
and  bearing  of  the  young  Dalcassian  prince,  merely  to  carry 
^"9)  IVide  anie,  Lecture  vi.,  vol.  i.,  p.  124.] 

(230)  [original : —  cug  cAm  Ai-oce  5'Lin'oe5e]\j; 

c«5  -oAm  Ua-os  "La  Ioca  Uiac1i  c.  b|\AC,  if  c  inA|\  n-oeiAg, 

c.  bo  c.  c"LAiT)im,  c.  ^-ciacVi,  cim-oa  fteAg  bAjAUAT)  iAeAnx>A, 

c.  -oo  -OAtriAib  |\e  Viiiai]a  riAi^p,  x  [xxx?]  fAiLbe     [xxx?]  ficlntte. 

ACAf  c.  eAcVi  tiA-oAi^'OAitA.  — O'CuFFy's  copj  from  the  original  ] 
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^ncv.  down  the  chain  of  evidence  regarding  colours  from  the  more 
ancient  to  the  more  recent,  though  still  remote,  times.  Thus 
speaks  the  poet : — 

A  dark  brown  red  mantle,  and  a  gauntlet, 
A  splendid  shirt  under  his  glossy  hair, 
A  brown  satin  tunic  lustrous  and  light, 
A  keen  fine  large  eye  of  bright  deep  blue/^^'^ 

(231)  [original: —  fAti  cflJil  cop|\iri6i]\  1156^5  ■otJttin 

leine  cAiffio)'      'cei  D  ccAif ,  — O'Conor  Don's  MS.,  O'Curry's  copy, 

iotiiiAt\  'oontift\6il      dA-octxuim      yol.  ii.,  p.  641,  No.  g,  R.I.A.] 
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(VIII.)  Dress  and  Ornaments  (continued).  Very  early  mention  of  orna- 
ments of  gold,  etc,  e.g,  in  the  description  oi Eladha  the  Fomoriau  king,  in 
the  second  battle  of  Magh  Tuireadh.  Champions  sometimes  wore  a  finger 
ring  for  each  king  killed.  Allusion  to  bracelets  in  an  ancient  poetical  name 
of  the  river  Boyne.  Ornaments  mentioned  in  a  description  of  a  cavalcade 
given  in  an  ancient  preface  to  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne ;  and  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  another  cavalcade  in  the  same  tract.  Some  of  the  richest  descriptions 
of  gold  and  silver  ornaments  are  to  be  found  in  the  romantic  tale  of  the 
"  Wanderings  of  Maelduvi's  Canoe"  (circa  a.d.  700).  Bronze  Budne  for  the 
hair  in  Dr.  Petrie's  collection.  Ornaments  described  in  the  tale  of  the 
Tochmarc  Bee  Fola.  Story  of  Aithirne  Ailgisack,  king  Fergus  Fairge,  and 
the  gold  brooch  found  at  Ard  Brestine ;  the  finding  of  ornaments  unconnected 
with  human  remains  explained  by  this  tale.  Mention  of  a  large  sized  brooch 
in  the  legendary  history  of  Queen  Edain.  Ancient  law  respecting  the  mode 
of  wearing  large  brooches.  X^arge  brooches  mentioned  in  the  tale  of  the 
"Wanderings  of  Maelduin's  Canoe".  Thistle  headed  or  Scottish  brooches; 
reference  to  Scottish  brooches  in  the  story  of  Cano  son  of  Gartnan.  Carved 
brooches  mentioned  in  the  tale  of  the  Bruighean  Daderga.  Reference  to 
a  carved  brooch  in  the  Book  of  Munster.  Another  reference  to  a  carved 
brooch  in  a  poem  ascribed  to  Oisin.  Brooches  of  bronze  and  Findruine. 
Chased  gold  pins  used  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Of 
the  different  kinds  of  rings.  The  Fainne  used  to  confine  the  hair.  Hair 
rings  used  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Fails  were  worn  up  the  whole  arm 
for  the  purpose  of  bestowing  them  upon  poets,  etc. ;  example  of  this  from 
the  Book  of  Lismore.   Of  the  bracelet  called  a  Budne. 

I  PROCEED  now  to  another  branch  of  the  subject  of  dress;  that, 
namely,  of  the  ornaments  made  of  the  precious  metals,  used  by 


All  our  ancient  histories  and  romantic  tales  abound  in  refer-  very  early 
ences  to  splendid  vesture  and  personal  ornaments  of  gold,  silver,  ornaments  oi 
precious  stones,  and  fine  bronze,  from  the  first  battle  of  Magh  f^^' 
Tuireadh  (said  to  have  been  fought  more  than  seventeen  hun- 
dred years  B.C.),  down  to  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
Thus,  in  the  battle  of  the  second,  or  northern  Magh  Tuireadh^ 
fought  between  the  Tuatha  D6  Danann  and  the  t  omorians,  we 
are  told  that  Eladha,  king  of  the  Fomorians,  appeared  suddenly 
before  a  Tuatha  D6  Danann  maiden  in  Connacht,  dressed  as 
follows : — 

"  He  had  golden  hair  down  to  his  two  shoulders.    He  wore 
a  cloak  braided  with  golden  thread ;  a  shirt  interwoven  with  Eiadha,  the 
threads  of  gold ;  and  a  brooch  of  gold  at  his  breast,  emblazoned  kfn"?'^^*" 
with  brilliant  precious  stones.     He  carried  two  bright  silver 
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^^v^t.  spears,  with  fine  bronze  handles,  in  his  hand ;  a  shield  of  gold 
over  his  shoulder ;  and  a  gold-hilted  sword,  with  veins  of  silver 
and  with  paps  of  gold".^^^'^ 

We  are  further  told,  that  at  parting,  the  splendid  Fomorian 
left  the  maiden  his  ring  of  gold,  which  he  took  off  his  middle 
finger. 

Champions      It  would  appear,  too,  that  in  ancient  times  (yet  times  more 
w™eafl^er  roccnt  than  that  of  the  battle  of  Magh  Tuireadh),  some  cham- 
kSg  killed?^  pions  wore  a  gold  ring  on  their  fingers  for  every  king  they  had 
killed  in  battle.    As  an  instance  of  this  fact,  wo  are  told  in  the 
Book  of  Lecan^  that  Lugliaidh  Laga^  a  prince  and  warrior  of 
Munster,  had  slain  seven  kings  in  successive  battles ;  of  which 
great  achievement  the  famous  Cormac  Mac  Airt^  monarch  of 
Erinn  (whose  father,  Art^  was  one  of  the  seven),  said:  "His 
hand  does  not  conceal  from  Laga  what  number  of  kings  he  has 
killed";  that  is  to  say,  "there  were  seven -FaiYs  [JBuindi]^  or 
rings  of  gold,  upon  his  hand  [that  is,  upon  his  fingers"] 
Allusion  to      The  river  Boyne,  from  the  clearness  of  its  waters,  was  poeti- 
an*andent"  cally  Called  Rigk  Mnd  Nuadhat;  that  is,  the  wrist  or  forearm  of 
naS'J^S  the  ^^adhat's  wife.    This  lady  was  one  of  the  Tuatha  DS  Danann ; 
river  Boyne.  and  the  poctical  allusion  to  her  arm  originated  from  her  keeping 
it  constantly  covered  with  rings  or  bracelets  of  gold  to  bestow 
upon  poets  and  musicians. 
Ornaments      The  foUowing  gorgeous  description  of  a  cavalcade  is  preserved 
in  a  descrip.  in  ouc  of  the  aucicnt  prefaces  to  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne,  con- 
Javaiclde  in  taincd  in  an  ancient  vellum  manuscript,  sold  in  London  in  the 
the  TdtnBo  ^^^^  1859,  with  thc  books  and  MSS.  of  Mr.  William  Monck 
ckuaiigne;  Masou,  but  of  which  I  have  a  copy.    The  story  relates  that 
Bodhhh  Dearg,  the  great  Tuatha  DS  Danann  chief  of  the  hill 
or  mountain  now  called  Sliabh  na  m-Ban  in  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary,  went  one  time  on  a  friendly  visit  to  his  cousin  Oclmll 
Oicline^  the  great  chief  of  the  ancient  hill  of  Crrmchan^  in  the 
county  of  Roscommon,  afterwards  the  royal  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Connacht.     The  people  of  Connacht  had  a  great 
meeting  to  receive  Bodhhh^  at  Loch  Riach  (now  Loch  Reagh). 
Splendid  indeed  was  the  calvacade  that  attended  Bodhbh  on 
the  occasion,  says  the  story : — '*  Seven  score  chariots  and  seven 
score  horsemen  was  their  number.    And  of  the  same  colour 
were  all  their  steeds ;  they  were  speckled ;  they  had  silver  bri- 

[original: — mojz;  o|vbuit)efoiiA    cne'oiiinAe;  coicpoic  oi|v  UAf  Amuin  ; 
50  A-oib  guAitbb.    bjAAc  50  f|\ecAib    cto-oib  o|\'ouhmi  50  feco.i'oib  Aifv- 


•D1  o|\piAt  imbe;  Atene  gonA-oitrobe  geAc,  aca^  50  cicib  6i|a. — Egerton 

•OAib  oe  oppiAc;  "oetc  noi]\  a|\  Ab-  MSS.,  5280,  Brit.  Mus.,  commencing 

]Auin-oe,  50  foiAfAriAT)  -oe  Viic  log-  f.  52.] 

«iA|\A  A11-0.     "OiA  geljAe  Ai|\5it>e,  ^^'^^  [See  original,  not( 

.ftCAf  ■Di]'einc|\A'oii  fnA)\M  itroib  -oe  postea,  Vol.  ii.,p.  177.] 
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dies.  There  was  no  person  among  them  who  was  not  the  son  xxyj. 
of  a  king  and  a  queen.  They  all  wore  green  cloaks  with  four 
crimson  Heo,  or  pendants,  to  each  cloak;  and  silver  cloak- 
brooches  (Broth- Gha)  in  all  their  cloaks;  and  they  wore  kilts 
with  red  interweavings,  and  borders  or  fringes  of  gold  thread 
upon  them,  and  pendants  of  white  bronze  thread  upon  their 
leggings  or  greaves  (Ochrath)^  and  shoes  with  clasps  {Indeoil) 
of  red  bronze  in  them.  Their  helmets  were  ornamented  with 
crystal  and  white  bronze ;  each  of  them  had  a  collar  (Niamh- 
Land)  of  radiant  gold  around  his  neck,  with  a  gem  worth  a 
newly  calved  cow  set  in  it.  Each  wore  a  twisted  ring  (Bouinde 
do  At)  of  gold  around  him  worth  thirty  ounces  (ungas)  [of  gold]. 
All  had  white-faced  shields,  with  ornamentations  of  gold  and  o^ 
silver.  They  carried  flesh-seeking  spears,  with  ribs  of  gold  and 
silver  and  red  bronze  in  their  sides ;  and  with  collars  (or  rings) 
of  silver  upon  the  necks  of  the  spears.  They  had  gold-hilted 
swords  with  the  forms  of  serpents  of  gold  and  carbuncles  set  in 
them.    They  astonished  the  whole  assembly  by  this  display ".^2**^ 

The  same  tract  contains  similar  descriptions  of  other  caval- 
cades of  a  like  kind,  such  as  the  following  short  one : 

When  the  great  Tuatha  De  Banann  chief  of  Cruachan  saw  5g5j.j."p*^*jj 
the  magnificence  of  his  southern  friends'  retinue,  he  called  a  of  another 
secret  meeting  of  his  people,  and  asked  them  if  they  were  able  tSrsSfe  ™ 
to  appear  in  the  assembly  in  costumes  of  equal  splendour  with 
those  of  their  visitors  ?  They  all  answered  that  they  were  not ; 
upon  which  Ochal,  their  chief,  said  that  they  were  dishonoured 
for  ever,  and  that  they  should  acknowledge  their  own  poverty. 
Whilst  the  noble  chief  was  thus  giving  vent  to  his  mortification, 
they  saw  coming  towards  them  from  the  north  of  Connacht  a 
troop  of  horsemen, — namely,  "  Three  score  bridle  steeds  and 
three  score  chariots.    All  the  steeds  were  black:  one  would 
think  that  it  was  the  sea  that  had  cast  them  up ;  they  had  bri- 
dle-bits of  gold.  The  men  wore  black-gray  cloaks,  with  crimson 
loops ;  a  wheel-brooch  (Both)  of  gold  at  the  breast  of  each  man  of 

(234)  [original : — tiii.X3C.CA-ppAc  ACAf  -otiib  ;  niAtn'h'LArin  oi]\  inibpAgAm 
till  OCX.  mAiACAc  bA  Vie  Aliion.  AcAf  cecVi  fiutv,  ^eim  -pu  IauIjai'd  noig- 
oetTOAc  ipo\\  A  neclitJib  tube,  .1.  b|MC  ecbccAjx  irroA  -ppfine.  "botun-oe  -oo 
tube;  ACA-pTtvein  Ai'pp'oi  |r|\it>.  riicon-  ac  im  cec  fe-p  pu  xxx.ax>  btun^e. 
bui  Ann  Acc  mAc  ]Mr  ACAf  tM^tio.  SceicVi  cViubgetibo  ■po|^t^'»btl1be,conn- 
'b]^U1c  buAm-oi  imptiiD  «ibe,  aca)'  imclieiA'ouib  o1|^  ocAf  Af  cctii-o.  [-AcAf 
cec|\e  beo  co|vc^  ■po|\  gAc  b^Mic;  I'beAgAib  coic|\innecA  conApiAib  6ip 
mbpocVijbA  A|V5AcinAmb|\ActiibV>ui-  ACAf  ai|\51'o]  ocAy  c|\et)uniui  in  a  cAe- 
bib  ;  ACA-p  bence  conn-oe^g  m'obA'o,  .  btiib;  ocAf  50  muncbip  aiajai-o  mAtn- 
ocAf  coco]\cA|\cAib  o^xpiAic  impuib.  b|\Ai5x>ib  nA-piej.  CbAi-omn  ©iwui^mi 
SnAicVii  ■pin'o|vuine  A-p  a  nocVi]\uib  ;  con-oebbtiib  nAC]^Ac -oioia  octip  cVia^a- 
AffAi  com  in-oeoib  "oo  cixe-oumo  itn-  mojub  ■puip-  V<>V  tiA-pnAipur  in-ou- 
-puib  -OAn.  CennbAi|\  comnroenutn  nti-o  tube  cofpi  n-oeipum  mimnipn.] 
■oiSbAime  ACAf  "pin'optiine  -popv  a  cen- 
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them.  Kilts  of  perfect  whiteness,  with  crimson  stripes  down 
their  sides  upon  them.  Black  hair  upon  every  man  of  them,  and 
so  sleek,  that  you  would  think  it  was  a  cow  that  licked  them 
all.  They  carried  shields  with  emblematic  carvings,  and  sharp 
scolloped  rims  o£  Findruine,  at  their  shoulders.  Ivory  set  swords 
at  their  sides,  inlaid  with  figures  of  bronze.  A  pointless  spear 
in  the  hand  of  each  man  of  them,  with  rivets  of  silver.  Fifty 
coils  (Torrochta)  of  burnished  gold  around  each  man.  They 
had  no  sandals  on  their  feet,  nor  head  pieces  {Cennhair)  upon 
their  heads,  except  a  few  of  them.  They  did  not  come  directly 
into  the  assembly,  bat  set  up  a  camp  of  their  own ;  after  which 
they  came  to  the  assembly — three  score  in  chariots,  and  the 
•other  tliree  score  on  horseback".^^^^^ 

This  party  appears  to  have  come  in  the  same  way  as  Bodhhh 
to  the  great  meeting  of  the  men  of  Connacht  at  Loch  Riach; 
they  were  under  the  command  of  a  man  named  Fergna^  chief 
of  that  territory  in  Ulster  which  afterwards  received  the  name 
of  Dal  Riada.   At  this  time  Bodhhh  Berg  had  in  his  service  a 
professional  champion  whose  name  was  Rind;  and  it  happened 
also  that  Ochall  the  Connacht  chief  had  in  his  service  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  capacity,  this  champion's  brother, 
whose  name  was  Falhhar;  but  neither  of  the  chiefs  knew  that 
their  champions  were  brothers.    In  the  course  of  the  meeting 
Bodhhh  challenged  his  friend  Ochall  to  find  him  a  man  to 
match  his  champion  Rind  in  single  combat.    Ochall  imme- 
diately produced  Falhhar,  and  thus  the  two  brothers  entered 
the  circus,  and  unexpectedly  met  in  deadly  combat.  The  battle, 
however,  soon  became  general ;  the  Connacht  men  had  the  worst 
of  it ;  but  the  two  brothers  survived  to  act  other  prominent  parts 
in  the  wild  mythological  history  of  these  remote  times. 
Some  of  the      Among  the  romantic  and  highly-coloured  descriptions  into 
criptkfnt^of  which  pcrsoual  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  enter,  some  of  the 
fnve?o?na-  richcst  will  be  found  in  the  ancient  tale  of  the  Wanderings  of 
STound  in°  ^^^^^duin's  Cauoc  {Imramh  Curaigh  Maeilduin).  The  incidents 
the  t^ie  of   of  this  tale  are  assigned  to  a  fixed  date  far  within  the  period  of 

the  Wander-                                   °  ^ 

jS^cidum's            [original : — .1.  c^alxx  ei6  -po  a  ■pnt)YVUini  |\OAi"Lcni5ib -pof  a  muinib. 

Canoe.        ■p|MAnuib,  ACA^ryvi  .XvX.  cA]\pAc.  eicli  Cob^A  'oeco  beo  fo  a  cuinib,  co 

•oubu   -pucViuib  uiie :   In  "OAYvbAcn  tuigiYvib  butriAe  -poAib.    111oeb  jAe 

mui|\  |\ofnAix)piic  ;  bebbji-o  oip  liibbAini  jac,       "oib,  ru-petiiAnnuib 

-p^iti  buibi.    U11  "oubgbAiYO  cobbuib  aiiaccic.    CoecA  co^aacTic  "oiop  ro]\- 

co]\c]\Aip    inrpu  ;    nocb    oi]\    ^0]a  boii'cci  im  jac  riAi.  Hi  bACA|\  lAtbA- 

byvuinmb  jac  p]\  "Oid.    beitici  bAin-  iccpAitro  impu,  riA   cennbAi|A  itno 

geAbA,  connefiiAic1i  co^AcixAib  ia|\-  gcennm-p,  acc  Viuacax) -oib.  liToeipf- 

•niAt)  cAebuib  impii.  nib|\tic  ciyv-oub  gAip  nec  Viipn  •OA|\ec'hc, •ooi:o]Abet\- 

pi|A  j;ac  -pe-p  "oib,  iitoata  bACc,  if  bo  cacaia  irrouriAc ;  CAX)efpnboc«]A  c^i 

no  bebuij;  cecViAe.    Sceicb  copecVi-  "oib  a  cAi^pciu, ocAf  binneochu 

buib  conn-ouAbAe,  aca^  conimbib  c]M        11  Viinx)A|veclic.] 
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our  undoubted  history — namely,  about  a.d.  700 ;  and  having  xxvi. 
in  a  former  lecture^^^^^  given  a  full  account  of  the  history  and 
nature  of  the  piece,  I  shall  not  now  go  into  it  again.  I  proceed 
at  once  to  the  description  of  the  lady  in  the  Twelfth  Island 
reached  by  the  voyagers,  when  she  comes  out  to  them,  after 
their  three  days  of  enchanted  sleep. 

"  Upon  the  fourth  day",  the  story  says,  "the  woman  came  forth 
to  them,  and  splendidly  did  she  come  there.  She  wore  a  white 
robe  and  a  twisted  ring  (Budne,  or  Buinne)  of  gold  confining  her 
hair.  She  had  golden  hair.  She  had  two  shoes  of  silver  upon 
her  crimson-white  feet ;  a  silver  brooch,  with  chains  of  gold  in 
her  robe ;  and  a  striped  smock  of  silk  next  her  white  skin"/^^^^ 

This  story,  it  is  true,  is  a  wild  legend  of  magic ;  but  the  de- 
scription is  certainly  that  of  a  rich  dress,  such  as  the  writer  was 
accustomed  to  regard  as  beautiful  among  those  worn  by  the 
ladies  of  the  very  early  period  in  which  this  tale  was  written. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  among  the  personal  ornaments  of 
this  lady  there  are  two  articles  that  do  not  often  appear  in 
such  descriptions,  namely,  a  silver  brooch  with  chains  of 
gold  attached ;  and  a  spiral  ring  of  gold  to  confine  her  hair. 
This  ring  was,  in  fact,  used  only  when  the  long  hair  of  the 
head  was  plaited,  or  rolled  into  one  roll  at  the  poll ;  and  it  was 
on  this  roll  that  the  spiral  ring  was  put,  to  keep  it  from  unrol- 
ling, and  for  an  ornament.  There  are  a  few  ancient  specimens 
of  this  ornament  in  plain  gold,  and  some  in  bronze,  preserved 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  But  Dr.  Petrie's 
collection  contains  a  beautiful,  if  not  unique  one,  in  gold  bronze.  Bronze 
This  beautiful  ring  is  formed  of  a  hollow  or  half  cylindrical  the  "aiMn 
thin  fillet  of  elastic  bronze ;  tapering  from  a  breadth  of  about  ^ouection.'' 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  at  one  end,  to  an  obtuse  point  at  the 
other.  It  has  been  coiled  up  spirally  from  the  broad  end,  so 
that  the  whole  fits,  circle  within  circle,  in  the  one  great  circle 
at  the  broad  end ;  or,  if  the  spirals  are  not  pressed  home,  it  will 
form  a  regular  cone,  with  all  the  external  appearance  of  a  solid 
ropelike  body.  When  the  hair  was  rolled  up,  and  the  ring  put 
upon  it  and  expanded,  from  the  thick  butt  of  the  hair  down  to 
its  small  top,  the  whole  ring,  from  its  convex  spiral  surface, 
appeared  like  a  golden  rope  closely  twisted  around  the  hair.^^^^-' 

(236)  j^The  only  reference  to  this  tale  01l^  inim  a  moiti^.  monj  o|\'ou  ^x^. 
in  any  previous  lecture  is  to  be  found  "Oa  mAelAn  ai]\51t:  itnmA  coxx^  T>^^^- 
at  p.  289  of  the  Lectures  on  MS.  Mate-  co^c|\ai  ;  b]AecnAf  a^acait)  con  D]Aep- 
rials  of  Irish  History.']  nib  01^  inAb]\tic;  Acuf  bene  fyveb- 

(237)  [original: — 1pn  cecfVAwu-o  ntn-oe -pc-u -p^MA  jeb  cnef. — Leabhar 
I0M  lAiAurn  •ooibtii'o  in  bAnfcub  An-  na  k-Uidhre,  fol.  26.  b.  bot.  et  seq.y 
•ooctini,  ACAf  bA  liAbtimn  em  cAnAic  and  Egerton  MSS.,  5280,  Brit.  Mus.] 
Ann.   "bpAc  geAbimpe,  ACAf  bumne  "-^as)  [gee  fig.  66.] 
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It  would  be  impossible  for  me,  with  any  degree  of  consecu- 
tive arrangement,  to  press  into  one  lecture  all  the  references  to 
those  personal  ornaments  of  gold,  silver,  bronze,  and  precious 
stones,  which  in  the  course  of  my  readings  I  have  brought  to- 
gether; and  I  shall  therefore,  for  the  present,  content  myself 
with  a  few  only,  and  first  translate  the  following  extract  from 
a  very  curious  story  in  an  ancient  MS.  written  in  a  very  ancient 
style  of  diction. 

Ornaments  Diavmait  and  Blathmac,  the  two  sons  of  Aedh  Slaine^  were 
theTaie  of"  joint  monarchs  of  Erinn  for  eight  years,  until  they  were  both 
'necFofa.     Carried  off  by  the  great  mortality  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  664. 

Our  legend  tells  us: — "  That  Diarmait,  the  son  of  Aedh  Slaine, 
was  king  of  Temair  [or  Tara],  and  had  in  pupilage  and  hostage- 
ship  from  the  province  of  Leinster,  Crimliiliann^  the  son  of 
Aedh  [king  of  that  country] — He  \_Diarmait\  went  one  day  to 
Aih  Truim  [Trim],  in  the  territory  of  LaSghaire,  and  his  pupil 
Crimhthann  along  with  him,  and  attended  by  but  one  servant. 
They  saw  a  woman  coming  over  the  ford  [on  the  Boyne]  from 
the  western  side,  in  a  chariot.  "  She  had  on  her  [feet]  two 
pointless  shoes  of  white-bronze  (Findruine),  ornamented  with 
two  gems  of  precious  stones;  her  kilt  was  interwoven  with 
thread  of  gold;  she  wore  a  crimson  robe,  and  a  brooch  of  gold, 
fully  chased  and  beset  with  many-coloured  gems  in  that  robe. 
She  had  a  necklace  of  burnished  gold  around  her  neck ;  and  a 
diadem  of  gold  upon  her  head.  She  drove  two  black-gray 
steeds  at  her  chariot  with  two  golden  bridles ;  and  the  yoke  of 
the  horses  had  trappings  of  silver".^^^^^  After  some  parley, 
Diarmait  took  her  with  him  to  Temair.  She,  however,  soon 
cast  her  attention  on  his  [DiarmaiVs]  pupil,  that  is,  upon 
Crimhthann,  the  son  of  Aedh.  The  youth  consented  to  meet 
her  at  Cluain  da  Chaileach  (near  the  place  now  called  Baltin- 
glass,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow),  at  the  third  hour  (or  nine 
o'clock)  on  the  Sunday  following,  in  order  to  elope  with  her. 

The  story  goes  on  to  say,  that: — "  The  lady.  Bee  Fola,  lost 
her  way  in  the  wood  of  Duhhthar  [near  Baltinglass] ;  and  that, 
seeing  a  fire,  she  went  towards  it,  and  there  saw  a  young  warrior 
cooking  a  pig.  He  had  on  a  silk  tunic  of  pure  crimson,  with 
circlets  of  gold  and  of  silver ;  he  had  a  helmet  of  gold  and 
silver  and  crystal  upon  his  head ;  he  had  meshes  and  gems  of 
gold  upon  every  lock  of  his  hair,  down  to  the  blades  of  his 

(239)  [original : — 'OA'tnAe'LAf|*A''pti-  lofce  im  a  b^A§Aic. ;  tnmt)  noi|\  po|\ 

•o^ume  imioe,  -oa  gem  -00  lie  toj-  a  cm-o.     "Oa  eAcli  •oubglAfA  fon- 

mAitv  ei|-cib ;  bene  ]:ot)e]^51n'obA1c  cAjApAC  -oa  riAbb  61^  f|Mu ;  cuingi 

oi]A  irnpe ;  b]\Ac  coyvc^A,  •oeALj  6i|v  cocuA^nnbAib  AiiA^-OToib  •po]\Aib. — 

bAnecA1t^  co  mbi\eAcc|AA'o  n^em  nib-  H.  2.  16.  f.  765  j  H.  3.  18.  f.  757.] 
x)AUAd;  ipn  b|MJC.    mtinci  X)^6x^  yox^~ 
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shoulders ;  he  wore  two  balls  of  gold  upon  the  two  forks  or  xxvi. 
divisions  of  his  hair  (in  front),  each  the  size  of  a  man's  fist.  He 
had  a  gold-hilted  sword  at  his  girdle;  and  he  had  two  sharp 
flesh-seeking  spears  between  the  leathers  of  his  shield,  with 
rings  of  white  bronze  upon  them.  He  wore  a  many-coloured 
cloak.  His  two  arms  were  covered  with  bracelets  of  gold  and 
silver  up  to  his  elbows".^^*"^ 

The  next  example  is  equally  curious.    There  is  a  story  told  ^^P^l^^^l 
in  the  "  Book  of  Leinster"  of  a  satirical  poet  of  the  province  of  the  brooch 
Ulster,  in  the  reign  of  king  Conchohar  Mac  Nessa^  whose  name  ^Bristtne-, 
was  Aiihirne  Ailgisach,  or  Aithirne  "  the  covetous". 

Aithirne  took  it  into  liis  head  to  make  a  visitation  of  the 
other  provinces  of  Erinn,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  contributions 
from  the  kings  and  chiefs,  under  the  the  terror  of  his  satirical 
tongue.  Having  arrived  in  South  Leinster,  he  met  the  king 
and  people  of  that  country  assembled  to  meet  him  at  the  hill  of 
Ard  Brestine,  a  place  which  still  preserves  its  ancient  name, 
situated  near  Ahade  (Ath  Fadat),  about  three  miles  south  of 
Tullow,  in  the  county  of  Carlow. 

The  Leinster  men  were  prepared  with  rich  presents  for  the 
poet  to  purchase  oiF  his  good  words;  but  the  satirist  would 
accept  nothing  but  the  most  valuable  jewel  on  the  hill,  though 
no  one  knew  what  or  where  that  jewel  was.  Whilst  the  king 
and  his  people  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do  in  this  difficulty,  "  there 
was  a  young  man  careering  a  steed  on  the  hill,  and  in  one  of 
the  turns  that  he  made  close  to  the  royal  seat,  the  horse  threw  up 
a  clod  of  earth  from  his  hinder  legs,  and  which  clod  fell  in  the 
lap  of  the  king,  Fergus  Fairge,  who  immediately  perceived  in  it 
a  brooch  (^Dealg)  of  red  gold  weighing  eighty  ungas  or  ounces. 

"  What  have  I  got  in  my  lap,  O  Aithirne?''  said  the  king  to 
the  poet.  "  Thou  hast  got  a  brooch  (dealg)  there",  said  Aithirne; 
and  Aithirne  then  recited  this  verse : — 

"  A  brooch  that  has  been  found  in  Ard  Brestine^ 
From  the  hoofs  of  a  steed  it  has  been  got ; 
Over  it  have  been  delivered  many  just  judgments. 
When  in  the  cloak  of  Maine^  son  of  Durthachf. 

(2<o)  [original : — "OoftXAlA  -pot\  me-  im  a  cenri ;  mocoil  ACAfpclufi  oi]\ 

yvtijA'o  Ann  co  c^vac  'OAi'oc'hi  concA-  im  cacVi  n-'otiA'L  "Oia  rule,  conici 

CA'j\cA'OA-|A  [con'oocA|\'LActi|\,  H.  3.  18.  c1a|\  a  "OA  im-OAi  ;  -oa  ti  daLI  oip  i:o|\ 

756,  bot.]  coin  aIuai  coyvo  mA|Ab-pAC  •oei  ^AbAl  Amongi,  met)  ■peA|\'oopnn 

An  ini1c  ACAr  ttut)  fi  liic]AAn'o  yo^  ceAccA]A  nAi.     AclAi'oeb  o|\'oiii]\nn 

cecliex).  ^m DAI  ipn  c|Atin'o  con-pACAi  a^va  c|My;  ACAf  a  "OA  fbej  coicjMn'oi 

in  cei  froiv  lAjx  nA  CAitti.    ttn-o  -oo  ici-p  beAUAjA  a  -pceiu,  co  cob-puit) 

6iim  in  cenet).    ConjTACAi  in  ocbAcb  fin'oiAnine  -poivA.     "byvtiu  ib-OACAch 

imon  ceni  octi|\5nAm  nA  mmci   1nA|v  [lei]",  H.  3.  18.  757].     A  "oa  tAim 

p^ecoAi  ime  congbAncoivcAip  ACAf  bAnA  "oi  fAibgib  oifv  ACAf  a]\caic  co 

co  ci]AcbAib  6i|\  Acuf  A]\cAic;  cenn-  A-'oniibbinn, — H.  2.  16.  col.  766.;  H, 

bA|\|A  "oio|\  ACAf  Af^tic  ACAf  jbAinne  3.  18.  757.] 
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the  finding 
of  ornaments 
unconnected 
with  human 
remains  ex- 
plained by 
this  tale. 


Mention  of  a 
large-sized 
brooch  in 
the  history 
of  Queen 
Edain. 


"  This  brooch",  said  he,  "  is  what  I  should  prefer,  because  it 
was  my  mother's  brother  that  put  it  into  the  earth,  when  de- 
feated in  a  battle  along  with  the  Ultonians,  namely,  the  battle 
of  Ard  Brestine'\    The  brooch  was  there  given  to  him/"^^ 

This  curious,  and  probably  true  story,  gives  one  satisfactory 
reason  why  ornaments  of  the  precious  metals,  and  of  bronze,  as 
well  as  arms  and  various  other  articles,  have  been,  and  still  con- 
tinue to  be,  turned  up  from  the  earth  in  places  where  no  human 
remains  are  to  be  found.  It  would  appear  to  have  been  the 
custom  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modern  times,  for  retreating 
individuals  or  armies,  to  hide  or  destroy  their  most  precious 
treasures,  in  order  that  they  should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
their  pursuers. 

Another  example  of  a  very  large  sized  brooch  occurs  at  a 
very  early  period  of  history  indeed.  There  is  a  fragment  of  a 
story  preserved  in  Leabhar  na  h-  Uidhre  in  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  relating  to  the  birth  and  after  history  of 
a  celebrated  lady  of  ancient  Erinn,  whose  name  was  Edain,  and 
who  became  the  wife  of  the  monarch  Eochaidh  Fedhleach,  one 
hundred  years  before  the  Incarnation.  The  lady  Edain  was 
the  reputed  daughter  of  an  Ulster  chieftain,  whose  name  was 
Etar;  and  after  her  birth,  the  story  says: — 

''''Edain  was  educated  at  Inhiur  Cichmuini  [in  the  east  of 
Ulster],  by  her  father  Etar,  and  fifty  maidens  along  with  her, 
the  daughters  of  neighbouring  chiefs,  and  who  were  fed  and 
clothed  by  Etar  as  the  companions  of  his  daughter.  One  day 
that  all  the  maidens  were  bathing  in  the  bay,  they  saw  from  the 
water  a  horseman  riding  towards  them  over  the  plain.  He  had 
under  him  a  curveting,  prancing,  broad-rumped,  curly  raaned, 
curly  haired  bay  steed.  He  had  on  a  long  flowing  green  cloak, 
gathered  around  him,  and  a  shirt  interwoven  with  thread  of  red 
gold  (under  that).  A  brooch  (Eo)  of  gold  in  his  cloak  [across] 
which  reached  his  shoulders  at  either  side.  He  had  a  shield  of 
silver,  with  a  rim  of  gold,  at  his  back,  and  with  trappings  of  silver 
and  a  boss  of  gold ;  and  he  had  in  his  hand  a  sharp-pointed  spear, 
(241)  [original : — "bin  cyvA  mA^cAc  ic    •oelc  Ant),  ot.  Aici]\ni;  ifAi'iX)A]'be^c 


A^f.  iTn|\im  a  eic  ^y  cilAig  'oo^ctucVieT) 
•ooctun  riA  ViAi]AeccA  nounge-o  uA-oib. 
^ecc  Ant)  "oin  ocfout)  in-oeic  x>ai(\ 
col-pcA.  "Oo  cui^i-oAyv  An  ceicVi  1:6c 
m6]A  -OA  t)ibc]Aoib  [A^cA]\coib]  ni]\o 
Aipig  -oume  ifin-oAiiMucc  comcAp- 
Ia  inucVic  int)fi5,  .1.  VeiA^ufA  V<'^''t^5^ 
[niAC  riuACA  rieclic],  conACCA  yex) 
An-oebg  mAji-o  in-of-oit)  •oonbeic 
oncAbmAin,  i^]\4bACA]A  cec]M  pcic 
•ungA  xn-oepgo^A.  Ci-o  fib  imucVic- 
■pA    A    AcViAi|\ni  ?    ob    in|M.  ACA 


Aici]Ani : 

"OeAbc  fib  inAi\t)  "biAefcim, 
"Oo  c^unb  eic  •oo]MnAclic; 
CAnif  iMiCAt)  m6|A  mbpec  ce|\c, 
1tni)]Mic  lllAini  triAC  'Oii|\cAcc. 

Ife  int)eb5'pn  lAopAb  •oAinfA,  o|\ac1i- 

A1]A,  .1.  b]\AC;A11A  mACA|VpA  '|:0•0]^ACA1b 
OCAf  t)0  •pAC  ICAbAiri,  1A|V  mAit)in 
Ai]A  cACA  fOfubbcu,  .1.  cAc  tn^iAerc- 
ini,  if  An-opn  x)0|\aca'o  x>6  in-oetj. 
— Harleian  MSS.,  5280,  Brit.  Mus.; 
and  H.  2.  18.  f.  7i.  a.  a.  top.] 
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covered  witli  rings  of  gold  from  its  socket  to  its  heel.    He  wore  xxvi. 
fair  yellow  hair,  coming  over  his  forehead,  and  his  forehead  was 
bound  with  a  fillet  of  gold  to  keep  his  hair  from  disorder"/^*^^ 

This  richly-dressed  man  was  Midir,  the  great  Tuat/ia  De 
Danann  chief  of  Bri  Leith  in  the  county  of  Longford,  whose 
history  we  shall  not  follow  farther  at  present,  since  our  concern 
now  is  with  his  dress  only.  And  even  as  to  this,  the  only  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  it  which  we  shall  now  direct  atten- 
tion to  is  the  great  size  of  his  brooch  of  gold,  and  the  fact  of  his 
wearing  it  across  his  breast,  reaching  from  shoulder  to  shoulder. 
No  brooch  of  this  description  has  been  yet  discovered  in  Ireland. 
Here,  then,  is  another  curious  fact  illustrative  of  the  way  in 
which  these  ancient  massive  brooches  were  worn.  We  find,  in-  Ancient  law 
deed,  in  a  passage  from  the  Brehon  Laws,  that  men  were  legally  the^mode^of 
bound  to  wear,  or  perhaps  rather  to  curtail,  their  brooches,  i^^ge  °^ 
whether  they  wore  them  at  their  breasts  or  at  their  shoulders,  brooches; 
in  such  a  way  as  that  they  should  not  be  dangerous  to  the  per- 
sons around  them ;  a  very  good  proof  that  they  were  the  large, 
long-spiked  pins,  of  which  specimens  are  found  in  the  museum 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  The  following  is  the  passage 
alluded  to : — "  Men  are  guiltless  of  pins" — [that  is,  it  is  safe  for 
the  men  to  wear  their  brooches] — "upon  their  shoulders  or 
upon  their  breasts ;  provided  they  don 't  project  too  far  beyond 
it;  and  if  they  should,  the  case  is  to  be  adjudged  by  the  crimi- 
nal law".*^^*^^  Yet  these  large  brooches,  and  other  over  large 
ornaments,  continued  to  be  worn.  For,  we  are  told  in  the 
story  of  the  Navigation  of  Maelduin's  ship,  abeady  quoted,  that 
the  wanderers  came  to  an  island,  landed,  and  entered  a  great 
house,  where — 

*'  They  saw  ranges  (or  ranks)  upon  the  wall  of  the  house  all  {J^^^^^gj 
round  from  one  door-post  to  the  other:  firstly,  a  range  of  mentioned 
brooches  [Bretnassa]  of  gold  and  silver,  stuck  by  their  shanks  ofthe'*wln. 
into  the  wall;  another  range  of  great  necklaces  [-^wn^orcs], 
like  the  hoops  of  large  tubs,  made  of  gold  and  of  silver ;  canoe". 

(242)  [original: — aIca  lAiAom  ecAin  j\ofAi5e'o  AjtiAtAinT)  yoi^  cac  tec. 

oc  Inbiu-p  Cic-muini  "La  OuA-p,  oc^x  Sciac  AitAg-oi-oi,  conimbiti'L  oi]\  imbi 

.1.  in^en  impe, -oi  ingeriAib  cti^ec,  i:o|\  Amuin,'pciAC]\AcA]\5ic  AtrOjOCAf 

Acuy  DA  Vieiyeom  no'OA  biACAt)  ocAf  cut  noi|\  -pAi^x ;  ocAf  f  Leg  coiciMtro 

no  necet)  A-p  comAicecc  OcAim  Ain-  co^ecAn         im-pi  ointont)  co  C]\o 

gim -oo  5]Aep  Ia  nAtro  "ooib  An  inge-  inAbAim.    '^oXx:  ■pn'o-Dui'oi  fAip  co 

nuib  tubib  ipn-ombiu^  oca  -pocivoc-  "herun,  -puce  oi]\  ^o|v  a  ectin  connA 

ut),  conACACA]\  in  mAi\CAC  ij'An  niAg-  ceibge-o  a  fotc  ^OAgi-o. — Leabhar  na 

cucu -oon  ■oui|'ciu.  Oc'oont)  cuAjniAiv  A-C/trfAre,  folio  81,  col.  1.] 
)ro|\un  f o^AbecAn  cAimongAc  CAfCAi^A-  ['The  MS.  containing  this  pas- 

cec  -poApji'oit).   A  p'OALb'iAAc  tJAine  sage  not  being  available  to  me,  I  can- 

bipibiti'o  itnmi,  ocA-p  bene  -po-oe^Ag  not  give  the  original] 
iniiu-o  nnbi.   AcAf  eo  oi|\  inA  b|M.ic, 
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^^yj-    and  a  third  range  of  great  swords,  with  hilts  of  gold  and 
silver"/^'*^^ 

Now,  it  matters  little  to  our  present  purpose,  that  this  is  an 
^  imaginative  and  exaggerated  description.  Our  business  is  with 
the  writer's  evident  acquaintance  with  the  general  existence  and 
use  of  these  precious  ornaments  in  his  own  country ;  a  fact 
sufficiently  clear  from  the  accuracy  of  his  description. 
Thistle-  Among  the  brooches  in  the  collection  of  the  Royal  Irish 
brooches.  Academy  are  some  with  round  knobs,  a  little  below  the  head, 
and  deeply  carved  diagonally,  so  as  to  give  the  knob,  with  its 
flat-topped  head,  the  exact  appearance  of  a  thistle  head.  I  am 
not  aware  that  our  Scottish  kindred  have  as  yet  put  forth  any 
claims  to  the  exclusive  right  to  this  ancient  type  of  their  modern 
national  emblem.  Neither  am  I  aware  that  they  have  as  yet 
discovered  any  specimens  of  this  brooch  in  their  own  country, 
or  that  there  is  any  particular  reference  to  it,  or  to  any  other 
type,  in  their  ancient  writings.  The  only  reference  I  have  met, 
with  regard  to  Scottish  brooches,  is  found  in  a  very  ancient 
story  in  my  possession,  which  relates  the  adventures  of  Cano, 
the  son  of  Gartnan^  and  grand-nephew  to  Aedh  Mac  Gartnan, 
king  of  Scotland,  a  contemporary  of  St.  Colum  Cille. 
Reference  to  This  young  prince,  Cano,  was  compelled  to  fly  from  Scotland 
brooches  in  iuto  Ireland,  to  avoid  the  jealousy  of  his  grand-imcle,  who  had 
QanfZl  of  already  slain  his  father,  and  killed  or  dispersed  all  his  people. 
Gartnan.  xhis  was  about  the  year  620.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  the 
young  prince  took  counsel  with  his  people,  as  the  story  tells  us, 
in  these  words: — "  Well,  now",  said  Cano,  "  it  is  better  that  we 
avoid  this  man,  who  has  killed  my  father.  We  are  not  nearer 
to  him  than  the  man  he  has  killed".  "  Where  shall  we  go  to?" 
said  his  people.  "  We  will  go  into  the  land  of  Erinn",  said  he, 
*'  to  a  friend  of  ours".  He  caused  canoes  to  be  made.  They 
went  to  the  sea  shore.  This  was  the  order  in  which  they  went 
down  to  the  sea :  fifty  warriors ;  a  crimson  five-folding  cloak 
upon  each  man,  two  flesh-seeking  spears  in  his  hand,  a  shield, 
with  a  rim  of  gold  at  his  back,  a  gold-hilted  sword  at  his  girdle, 
his  gold-yellow  hair  falling  down  at  his  back.  This  too  was  the 
order  in  which  their  fifty  wives  accompanied  them :  each  wore 
a  green  cloak,  with  borders  of  silver,  a  smock  interwoven  with 
thread  of  red  gold,  brooches  {Deilgi)  of  gold,  with  full  carvings, 
bespangled  with  gems  of  many  colours,  necklaces  {Muinci)  of 

[original: — Cor)AccACAtviA|Apri  ajai*  Ayvpc,  mA^x  ci|\cttj  •oiibcA  ce- 

ceoyvA  i^AccA  ifinT>|:|\Ai5TO  incui^e  cAe;  in  c|\ef'n\ec  •oiclAi'obib  in6|\- 

itnmACiiAiyvo  otToti^A^AiriT)  "01A         :  Aib  conii^Too|\nAib  6ip  A^A^p  Ai^r^ic. 

ITvec  AtTo  cecAmui-  -oi  b]AecnAfAib  — Leahhar  na  h-Uidhre^  io\.  2%  co\.  \. 

6i]A  ACAf  A^vgic  ACA^  Acof  A  iptTOf |\A1-  See  also  Harleian  MSS.,  Tract  1. 5280, 

git);  ACA)-  fpec  "oo  muncoixcAib  6i]a  Brit.  Mus.] 
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highly  burnished  gold,  a  diadem  (^Mind)  of  gold  upon  the  head  ^xvi. 
of  each.  The  fifty  servants  that  attended  them  wore  tunics  of 
yellow  silk.  A  chess  board  (Fithchell)  upon  the  back  of  each 
servant,  with  men  of  gold  and  silver.  A  bronze  Timpan  (or 
harp)  in  the  left  hand  of  each  servant ;  and  two  grayhounds,  in 
a  silver  chain,  in  his  right  hand/^^^^ 

Such  then,  is  the  very  remarkable  description  of  the  noble 
Scottish  exile  and  his  retinue,  on  their  visit  to  the  monarch  of 
Erinn,  Diarmait,  the  son  of  Aedh  Slaine,  who  received  them 
hospitably,  and  rejected  all  the  offers  and  solicitations  of  the 
King  of  Scotland,  to  betray  them  into  his  hands.  I  may  remark 
further,  in  reference  to  these  carved,  or  thistle-headed  brooches, 
that  not  one  of  them  has  been  yet  discovered,  with  any  kind  of 
emblazonment  or  gems  or  composition;  while  several  of  the 
other  types  are  found  richly  set  with  stones. 

Again ;  in  the  ancient  tale  of  the  Bruighean  Daderga^  or  Da-  carved 
derg's  court,  we  have  the  monarch  Conaire  Mor^s  own  reasons  mentioned 
for  seeking  the  hospitality  of  Baderg's  mansion,  when  forced  to  S  the*"^'^ 
fly  from  Tara,  to  avoid  the  plunderers  and  rebels  who  made  a  ^^^'■^fj^^l^ 
sudden  irruption  into  the  district.  This  is  the  monarch's  claim  on 
Daderg^  and  in  his  own  words: — Daderg  of  Leinster",  said 
Conaire^  "  came  to  solicit  gifts  from  me ;  and  he  did  not  come 
to  find  a  refusal.    1  bestowed  upon  him  an  hundred  high  class 
cows ;  an  hundred  fat  hogs ;  an  hundred  crimson-mixed  glossy 
cloaks  ;  an  hundred  blue-coloured  death-giving  swords  ;  ten 
carved  brooches  (Deilci)  of  gold ;  ten  keeves,  fine  noble  vessels ; 
ten  slaves ;  ten  ewes  \  three  times  nine  white  hounds  in  their  silver 
chains ;  with  an  hundred  gifted  steeds,  as  fleet  as  roebucks".'''^*^^ 

We  have  another  reference  to  the  carved  brooch,  such  as  the 

(245)  [original: — tYlAic  oi\  CAno,  gti-o.  pc'hce'L'L  forv  tnuin  cac  gillA, 
If  feA|\iA  -oun  im^AlDAi'Lin'o  p|v-pe,  -po  co  -[:e|\Aib  oi]a  aca^  AitAgi-o.  UimpAn 
triA^b  A|\  riACAijA.  Hi  iTAicpti  Ay\  cAi]\-  cjAe-oA  in  tAim  cii  in  51LLA ;  "oa  mii- 
•oeAf  "oo  mAf  in  TreA^v  -jAo  inAf  o.  Cia  com  a|\  fiAb^AA  AijA^i-o  inA  l-Aim  -oeif. 
teAc  -pejmA?  a|\  a  mumce-p.  fleg-  — H.  2,  16.  col.  789,  mid.] 
triAic  ic'iiA  ne-jMn-o  co  m-b|\ACA|\  'oun.  (^46)  [original; — X)A'oe|\5A 'oibAgnib, 
"Oo  gmceA-jA  cti]AAc  Iaii".  locAiA  -oo-  ob  ConAiyve,  X'^mc  cuctim^A  em  ob 
ctitn  C1AACCA.  If  AmbAix)  TJO  "oecViA-  ConAif e  x>o  cuinpt)  Afce-oA,  ACAf  ni 
"OAf  "oocbtim  mAfA,  .1.  coecA  bAec;  cui'oci'o  conefA.  tlAnifUfA  imcec 
bf  AC  cof  cf  A  coic  "oiAbAbcA  im  CAc  mbo  bocAnA  ;  f  Ann  im  ceu  muc 
nAi,  -OA  fbeig  coicfin'oi  inA  bAiin,  niuccgbAffA ;  f Ann  iniceu  nibfAc  cu- 
'p  ciau  co  m-buAibij;  oif  f^Mf ,  cboi'oeb  nA^Afcbic  ecuc;  fAnn  imcec  ngAif- 
of-oinfn  fOiAA  cfif,  A  mong  ofbtn-oe  cex>  n^ofm  -oaca  ngtibAe;  fAnn  itn- 
VAf  A  Ai-p.  -Af  AmbAi-o  -oo  TDeACAtxif  "oeic  n-oeilci  -oeiACA  X)iof'OA ;  fAn  im 
in  coecA  bAn  :  bf  ac  ViuAine  co  cof-  -oeic  ntJAbcA  •oe  obcA  -oeic  -oonnAe  ; 
cAf Alb  AfgAic,  bene  co  n-^oef^  m-o-  fAnn  im  x  mogti ;  fAnn  im  x  meibe; 
beAT)  oi|\,  'oeiLji  oi|\  bAnecAi|\  co  fAnn  im  cfi  .ix.  con  nengeb  innA 
m-bf eAccf  A-o  n-gem  mb'OACAc,  fbAbf A-oAib  Aif^-oi-oib  ;  f  Ann  im  c. 
mmnci  "oiof  fofboifcci,  min-o  oif  nec  mbtiA-oA,  Viife-ogAngAib  off  n^g. 
fO|AA  cint)  CACsM.  1n  coecA  n-gibbA  — Leahhar  na  h-Uiahre^  f.  59,  col.  1 
inoif A  "oo  ficA  btn-oi  impu  co  n-Af-    and  2.] 
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Munster. 


and  Sadhhh  Conn's  daughter 


Scottish  ladies  are  represented  above  as  having  worn.  This 
Reference  of  reference  is  found  in  the  ancient  Book  of  Munster,  where  we 
S^ookof  are  told  that  after  the  unfair  death  of  Eoghan  Mdr,  king  of 
Munster,  at  the  hands  of  the  friends  of  Conn  of  "  the  Hundred 
Battles",  in  the  battle  of  Magh  Leana^  in  the  King's  county, 
fought  A.D.  180,  we  are  told  that  after  this  occurrence,  Mac 
Niadli^  the  son  of  Eoghan^  the  deceased  king,  threatened  Conn 
with  a  new  war  unless  he  was  paid  the  usual  m'c,  or  composi- 
tion, for  the  death  of  his  father.  To  this  condition,  we  are 
told,  king  Conn  was  advised  to  assent ;  and  therefore  there  were 
paid  to  Mac  Niadh  two  hundred  riding  steeds,  and  two  hun- 
dred chariots,  and  Conn's  own  ring  of  gold,  and  his  precious 
carved  pin  or  brooch,  and  his  sword  and  shield ;  with  two  hun- 
dred ships,  two  hundred  spears,  two  hundred  swords,  two  hun 
dred  hounds,  two  hundred  slaves 
to  wife. 

I  shall  only  give  one  more  reference  to  this  carved  brooch, 
which,  however,  does  not  in  this  instance  appear  under  the 
name  Dealg,  but  under  that  of  Ed.  This  reference  occurs  in  an 
ancient  poem ;  ascribed  to  Oisin,  the  celebrated  son  of  Find 
Mac  CumhailL 

It  appears  that  a  dispute  arose  in  the  presence  of  Find  Mac 
Cumhaill  among  some  of  his  warriors  as  to  their  respective  pro- 
ficiency in  chess-playing.  The  sons  of  Cruimchenn  boasted  that 
they  would  beat  the  celebrated  Diarmait  O'Duihhne  and  his 
comrade  at  this  old  game.  Find^  however,  made  peace  between 
the  disputants,  and  Oisin  says : — ^^^''^ 

"  He,  Diarmait  of  the  brown  hair,  then  challenged  them. 
The  sons  of  Cruimchenn  of  the  martial  deeds, 
Two  Fails  of  gold  from  each  of  them 
To  stake  upon  the  one  game. 
*'  It  was  not  long  after  getting  rid  of  our  anger. 
Till  we  saw  coming  towards  us  over  the  plain 
A  large,  beautiful,  admirable  young  champion, 
Stern,  manly,  and  truly  brave. 
"  A  silver  sandal  on  his  left  foot, 

With  shining  precious  stones  beset ; 
A  golden  sandal  on  his  right  foot: 
Though  strange,  it  was  no  ungraceful  arrangement. 


AnothfT 
refeiciicd  to 
a  c  irvi  d 
broocli  ia  a 
poem 

ascribctl  to 
Oisin. 


[original? — 

Hof  5|\eAnTiA'6  ia-o  "OiA^niA-o  •oonn, 

iriAC     C|\uiinciiin     cotin  iotA|\ 

njlonn, 

im  "OA  fAii  6i]\  cedcA|v6e 

•oo  cAbAinc  AiiAoii  cUnce 
♦       #       *       *       *       *  * 


^Aipi-o  -ouinn  iA|Vf5Vt|\  "oa^x  bjreipj, 
50  bfAicnii-o  cugAin  fAti  beipg 
ocbAec  moiv,  AtAinn,  Am|\A, 

fOffAlg,  feAlA]\"6A,  flOIXCAtniA. 

A\\-  A|\cAic  miA  coif  oil, 
50  tijAib  bogtriAiAA  Vi ; 
Aff  op^x-oA  miA  coif  iix»eif : 
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"  A  cloak  over  his  breast  the  champion  bore,  ^^vi- 

And  a  kilt  of  fine  soft  satin ; 

A  brooch  (E6)  well  carved  of  brown  gold, 

In  the  splendid  cloak  of  graceful  points. 
"  A  helmet  of  yellow  gold  upon  his  head, 

With  carved  lions,  at  full  spring ; 

A  green  shield  at  his  back  was  seen. 

With  art  of  maiden  hands  displayed". 
I  have  quoted  more  from  this  poem  than  was  strictly  neces- 
sary for  my  immediate  object;  but  the  whole  passage  is  so  curi- 
ous, and  at  the  same  time  illustrative  of  the  subject  of  dress  and 
ornament,  that  I  could  not  well  omit  any  of  it.  I  shall  return 
further  on  to  the  first  stanza  when  discussing  the  subject  of  Fails. 

But  the  splendid  pins  of  ancient  times  were  not  always  of  the  ^^^^l^^^^^^ 
precious  metals.  Besides  the  brooches  of  gold  and  silver  to  which  Findruine. 
we  have  so  many  ancient  references,  we  have  in  the  Tain  Bo 
Chuailgne,  instances  of  brooches  of  Umha^  or  ordinary  bronze, 
and  of  Findruine,  about  which  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  whether 
it  was  a  distinct  metallic  alloy,  a  kind  of  white  bronze,  or  gold, 
or  silver,  or  some  special  style  of  carving  and  ornamentation  of 
white  metal. 

Before  passing  away  from  the  subject  of  these  old  brooches,  chased  gold 
however,  I  think  I  may  be  justified  in  giving  some  reason  to  Sown^tothe 
think  that  the  use  of  chased  gold  pins  came  down  to  a  compa-  fhfrteenth"^ 
ratively  late  period.  From  a  poem,  written  about  the  year  1190,  century, 
by  Gillahriglide  Mac  Conmidhe,  a  distinguished  poet  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster,  for  Dermot  O'Brien,  chief  of  the  Dalcassian 
race  of  Munster,  and  of  which  I  possess,  I  believe,  an  unique 
copy,  we  discover  that  the  manufacture  of  costly  brooches  and 
such  articles  had  not  then  gone  out  of  use.    The  poet  com- 
plains of  some  hardships  the  lay  literary  orders  of  Ireland  were 
labouring  under  at  the  time,  and  calls  on  the  great  Dalcassian 
chief  to  take  the  lead  in  redressing  and  correcting  them.  He 
dwells  in  glowing  terms  on  the  beauties  and  importance  of  gene- 
ral literature,  but  more  particularly  on  poetry,  which  was  his 
own  profession.    He  compares  the  efiect  of  his  art  on  the  words 
of  a  language,  to  the  impress  of  the  artist's  hand  on  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  gold ;  and  in  illustration  of  the  latter  idea,  he  writes  the 
following  stanza  : 

nocA]\  be  An  cin-oett  Ain-oei^.  •    50  tieAtcAib  teotriAri  lAin'oeA'Lt; 
b]\AC  Of  Ab|vtiinne  gon  lAec,  fciAC  UAine  o-pA  t)|\uini  gAn  acc, 

If  beine'o  -oomin  fiAoibb  triAoc  ;  50  njf  ef  ingine  iriACOACc. 

eo  1A|\  riA  eAccof  n'o^  -oonn,  — MSS.  Eoyal  Irish  Academy,  No. 

•00  bi  ifin  tnbf  AC  inbUic  tnbeAnn-  ^iL  (-3.  &  g.  collection),  p.  441,  bot., 

CAebA^ oVbt.iT>e  iin A  ceAnti  '      stanza  4.] 
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^^v^'       "  The  gold  brooch  (Dealg),  though  it  gets  the  praise, 
When  the  artist  makes  it  lustrous  by  his  art, 
It  is  to  the  artist  the  praise  is  really  due, 
Who  thus  has  beautified  the  brooch"/^*^^ 
Although  I  have  not  exhausted  my  list  of  pins  under  various 
names,  I  must  through  want  of  space  pass  for  the  present  to  the 
consideration  of  some  other  personal  ornaments  of  the  people  of 
ancient  Erinn.    And  as  the  ornaments  nearest  to  the  pins  in 
order  and  frequency  of  allusion  are  perhaps  rings,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  describe  them  next. 
?/n?kSof  rings  there  was  a  great  variety,  under  the  various  names 

lings.  Failf  Fainne  or  Faidne,  Fiajn,  Oimasc,  Dornasc^  Ordidse,  Budne 
or  Buinne^  Fornasc^  Nasc,  Idh,  etc.  The  Fail,  I  believe,  was 
an  open  ring,  or  bracelet,  for  the  wrist,  arm,  or  ankle.  Fainne 
continues  to  be  the  ordinary  name  to  this  day  for  a  closed  finger 
ring.  The  Fiam  was  a  chain  which  went  round  the  neck.  The 
Ornasc  was  also  a  finger-ring.  The  JDornasc  was  a  bracelet  for 
the  wrist.  The  Orduise  were  rings  for  the  thumbs.  The  Budne 
was  a  twisted  or  corded  ring,  bracelet,  or  circle,  formed  out  of 
one  twisted  bar  or  several  strands  of  gold  or  silver.  The  Nasc 
was  a  fillet-ring,  or  garter,  and  when  compounded  with  the 
word  JViadh,  a  champion,  it  signified  something  like  a  knight 
of  the  garter,  exactly  as  these  words  are  understood  at  this  day ; 
because  the  Nasc-Niadh  was  in  fact  worn  on  the  leg;  but  the 
wearer  was  obliged  to  establish  his  title  to  it  on  the  field  of 
battle,  sword  in  hand.  In  those  remote,  and,  if  you  will,  rude 
times,  the  fawning  on  prime  ministers  seems  to  have  been  but 
a  poor  way  of  obtaining  decorations  and  dignities. 

Of  the  Fornasc  I  cannot  well  form  an  idea.  The  name  occurs 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  trinkets  of  king  Ailill  and  queen 
Medhh  in  the  opening  of  the  Tain  Bo  Chiiailgne,  along  with  the 
Fainne,  the  Fail,  and  the  Orduise;  and  as  the  word  is  com- 
pounded of  the  intensitive  or  super- adjective  prefix  for,  and  the 
noun  Nasc,  it  very  probably  was  the  general  name  for  those 
splendid  gold  bracelets,  or  armlets,  which  terminate  at  the  extre- 
mities in  cups  of  various  degrees  of  depth  and  regularity  of  shape. 
The  Fainue      Of  the  Faimie,  or  ordinary  finger-ring,  we  find  a  reference 
confine  the   whicli  sliows  that  the  article  wdiich  bore  that  name  was  used 
hair.         £qj.  Q^ber  pcrsoual  purposes.    Thus,  in  the  Courtship  of  Maine, 
the  Connacht  prince,  and  Fe7'b,  the  daughter  of  Gerg,  preserved 
in  the    Book  of  Leinster",  we  are  told  of  Maine  and  his  atten- 
dants, that: — 


(218)  [original. —  v\f  -oon  cco^jXT)      mo  Ay  molA'oVi, 

An  -oeAtj;  oi]a  ci-o1i  c  i'noirAi|\,  An  -oeAt^  "oo  •oacIuijIia'oIi. — 

r)k\rriv\{-  CQi.\\n  ci\cchu  ihochxjAibli,    O'G.  MSS.,'L.  of  Saints,  vol.  ii.,p.  283.] 
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"  They  all  had  green  shields ;  and  if  they  owed  a  dish  of  gold,  xxvi. 
or  silver,  or  bronze,  one  rivet  from  the  spear  of  each  man  would 
pay  it ;  and  all  with  their  hair  confined  by  Fainnes,  or  rings  of 

g0ld"/249) 

I  have  already  shown  in  a  quotation  from  the  Navigation  of  Hair  rings 
Maelduins  Ship,  and  elsewhere,  that  the  hair  was  sometimes  seventeenth 
confined  by  a  spiral  ring  of  gold  or  other  metal.    This  custom  ^^^^^^'^y- 
came  down  to  a  very  late  period,  as  we  find  from  a  poem  of 
Eochaidh  O'Beoghusa,  poet  to  Mac  Guire  of  Fermanagh  about 
the  year  1630.    The  subject  of  this  poem,  which  consists  of 
forty-one  stanzas,  is  a  lament  on  the  flagging  energies  of  the 
Irish  in  opposing  the  English  oppressor  and  wrong-doer.  In 
comparing  the  then  living  generation  with  those  which  had 
gone  before,  he  bursts  into  the  following  passionate  strain  in 
the  tenth  stanza: — 

"  No  youth  is  now  seen  in  the  gage  of  combat, 
Nor  a  warrior's  armour  close  by  his  bed. 
Nor  a  sword  sucking  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
Nor  does  the  frost  bind  the  ring  of  the  hair".^^^"^ 

Of  the  Fail^  which  appears  to  me  to  have  Iseen  an  open  brace-  faHs  worn 
let,  I  have  already,  from  the  Courtship  of  Bee  Fola,  given  a  afm,Torthe^ 
most  important  instance  of  their  being  worn  on  the  arms  all  up  bestowing^ 
from  the  wrist  to  the  shoulder  ;  and  the  same  is  told  of  Nuada's  "p.^" 
wife,  a  Leinster  lady,  that  she  had  her  arms  covered  with  Fails 
of  gold,  for  the  purpose  of  bestowing  them  on  the  poets  and 
other  professors  of  arts  who  visited  her  court.  That  this  species 
of  munificence  was  not  of  a  limited  character,  many  instances 
could  be  adduced;  but,  as  the  case  requires  but  little  if  any 
illustration,  a  little  incident  from  the  ancient  tract  of  the  "  Dia- 
logue of  the  Ancient  Men",  in  the  "  Book  of  Lismore,  will  be 
sufficient  as  an  example. 

Cailte,  the  faithful  lieutenant  of  Fiiid  Mac  CumJiailly  being  ^^j^'^pJ^*'^ 
travelling  through  the  country  of  Connacht  on  a  certain  day,  Book  of 
met  a  certain  chieftain's  wife,  attended  by  ten  fair  ladies.  After 
some  conversation  as  to  whence  Cailte  had  come  and  whither  he 
was  going,  the  lady,  perceiving  that  he  had  a  musician  with  him, 
asked : — '  Who  is  this  musician  in  thy  company,  O  Cailte?^  said 
the  lady.  '  Cas  Corach,  the  son  of  Caincinde,  the  best  musician 
of  all  the  Tuatha  Be  Banann\  said  Cailte^  '  and  even  the  best 
musician  in  Erinn  or  Alba'  [that  is,  Scotland].  '  His  counten- 
ance is  good',  said  the  lady,  '  if  his  performance  is  equally  good' 

(2  49)  [I  have  not  beeiTable  to  find  this  passage.] 
(i;50)  [original:  — 

n'l  -pAij^ce-p  pile  jeAti  C)\eAfA,  iii  ceAngiAnn  ixeAOiT)  yAirine  -ptnlc. 
nc\  ctAeAllAiii  l<\6ic  Uiiii  y^e  cmU,  _MSS.  R.I.A.  No.  ^  (O'Gara  MS.) 
iiAcolccA5'oeol'oeAi\tiAnnlAiirie,    p  g6  stanza  10.] 
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^x^  ^-  '  On  our  word',  said  Cailte^  '  though  good  his  countenance,  his 
music  is  better'.  '  Take  thy  Timpan^  O  young  man',  said  she. 
He  did  take  it,  and  played,  and  freely  performed  for  her.  The 
lady  then  gave  him  the  two  Fails  that  were  upon  her  arms".^^^'^ 
It  would  appear  from  the  first  stanza  of  the  poem  attributed 
to  Oisirij  which  I  quoted  above,^^^^^  that  these  Fails  or  armlets 
were  sometimes  pledged  as  stakes  at  the  chess  board, 
br^aceiet  From  the  bracelet  called  the  Fail^  let  us  now  pass  to  the  ring, 
Called  a  or  bracelet,  which  was  called  Budne,  or  Buinne.  The  word 
Budne.  literally  means  a  wave  of  the  sea,  or,  in  domestic  art,  the  wave 
\)r  strong  welt  of  rods  which  basket-makers  weave  like  a  rope 
in  their  work,  to  give  it  strength  and  firmness.  In  the  metallic 
arts,  this  kind  of  work  was  produced  by  two  different  modes. 
The  first  was  by  twisting  a  round,  square,  or  flat  bar  of  metal, 
so  as  to  give  it  a  spiral  or  screw  form.  This  is  the  ordinary 
mode  still.  The  second  mode  was,  by  taking  a  solid  square  bar 
or  prism  of  metal,  and  cutting  out  of  it  with  a  chisel  along  the 
lines  of  the  longitudinal  edges,  at  the  four  sides,  all  the  sohd 
metal,  to  within  a  thread  or  line  of  the  centre,  and  leaving 
standing,  along  the  edges,  a  thin  leaf  of  the  metal ;  so  that  when 
the  whole  is  cleared  out,  what  was  a  solid  bar  before,  now  con- 
sists of  a  mere  skeleton,  formed  of  four  thin  leaves  standing  out 
at  right  angles  from  a  central  axis,  and  proceeding,  as  it  were, 
along  its  line,  from  the  two  solid  ends,  which  were  not  at  all 
hollowed  out.  Two  specimens  of  Budnes,  or  ropes  of  gold, 
manufactured  after  the  latter  mode,  have  been  found  together 
at  Tara,  one  smaller  and  more  delicate  than  the  other;  the 
smaller  one  was  perhaps  intended  for  a  woman.  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  on  these  two  ornaments  in  the  next  lecture. 

original: — C|\ec  in  CAi^vp-oec    -oeAtb,  if  y^X'V'     Aipp-oecc.  Jeib 
VIC  AcfA^viAA  A  cVi Alice?  A|\  Atl  ingen.    "oo  cirtipAn  a  ocLaij,  A]Ap.   -AjAf  ]\o- 

CAf  CO|AAC  m<XC  CAinCIITOI  Alfp-Oec     jAl!)  A^Af  poboi  1CA  fepiA-O,  AgAflCA 

U.  t).  "O.  tuti  A]\  CAiice,  AjAf  in  cAi]A-  fAeiffeinm.     Uuc  lApum  An  ingen 

p-oec  If  feff  A  n&ifinn  AgAf  a  nAl-  in-OA  f- AlAt)  boi  mm  a  lAiriuib  "oo. — 

DAin.  Af  niAic  A  "oeAtb,  Af  An  injen,  Book  of  Lismore  (O'Curry's  copy, 

iDAfA  inAicVi  A  Aifpcex).    "OAf  Af  R.I.A.),  f.  239.  a.  col.  1.] 

tn-b]\eicef  Am,  Af  CAiice,  51-6  mAic  a  ^"2)  Ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  1(>G. 


LECTURE  XXVII. 


[Delivered  19th  July,  I860.] 

(VIII.)  Dress  and  Ornaments  (continued).  Anonymous  notice  of  Irish 
Torques;  description  of  two  found  at  Tara;  accounts  of  Torques  found  in 
England  ;  no  account  of  Torques  in  the  works  of  older  Irish  antiquaries ; 
those  found  at  Tara  bought  in  1813  by  Alderman  West  of  Dublin ;  the 
author  does  not  agree  with  the  anonymous  writer  as  to  the  mode  of  pro- 
duction of  the  Tara  Torques.  Uses  of  the  Tara  Torques  ;  reference  to  such 
a  ring  of  gold  for  the  waist  in  an  ancient  preface  to  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne  ; 
another  reference  to  such  a  ring  in  an  account  of  a  dispute  about  the  man- 
ner of  death  of  Fothadli  Airgteach  between  king  Mongan  and  the  poet  Dal- 
ian Forgaill  from  the  Leahhar  na  h-Uidhre;  Cailte's  account  of  his  mode  of 
burial ;  a  hoop  or  waist-torque  among  the  ornaments  placed  on  Fothadk's 
stone  coffin.  Story  of  Cormac  Mac  Airt  and  Lugaidh  Laga  showing  one  of 
the  uses  of  rings  worn  on  the  hands.  Ornaments  for  the  neck  ;  the  Muinche ; 
first  used  in  the  time  of  Muineamhon  (circa  B.C.  1300)  ;  mentioned  in  a  poem 
of  Ferceirine  on  Curoi  Mac  Daire ;  also  in  account  of  the  Battle  of  Magh 
Leana.  The  Niamh  Land  or  flat  crescent  of  gold  worn  on  the  head,  as  well  as 
on  the  neck.  The  Neck-Torque  of  Cormac  Mac  Airt.  Descriptions  of  the 
dress  and  ornaments  of  Bee  Fola.  The  Muinche  mentioned  in  the  tale  of 
the  "  Wanderings  of  Maelduin's  Canoe",  and  in  the  story  of  Cano.  Muinche 
and  Land  used  also  for  the  neck  ornaments  of  animals  and  spears.  Use  of 
the  term  Muintorcs.  Of  the  Mael-Land  mentioned  in  the  Tain  Bo  Fraich. 
The  ferrule  of  a  spear  called  a  Muinche  in  the  account  of  the  Battle  of  Magh 
Leana  ;  discovery  of  such  a  ring  in  Kerry  ;  the  term  also  used  for  the  collars 
of  grayhounds,  chiefly  in  Fenian  tales.  Mention  of  the  Tore  in  its  simple 
form  in  the  Book  of  Leinster.  Of  the  Land  or  lunette ;  it  formed  part  of 
the  legal  contents  of  a  lady's  workbag,  and  of  the  inheritance  of  daughters. 
The  Land  was  worn  on  the  head  as  well  as  on  the  neck,  as  shown  by  the  de- 
scriptions of  Conaire  Mors  head  charioteer  and  apprentice  charioteers ;  and 
also  of  his  poets. 

I  SHOULD  not  have  ventured  to  offer  so  unartistic,  and  indeed 
so  very  dry,  a  description  of  the  very  beautiful  ornaments  to 
which  I  alluded  at  the  end  of  the  last  lecture,  while  I  might 
have  availed  myself  of  a  very  learned  and  artistic  description 
already  published,  but  that  I  differ  in  opinion  with  the  writer 
of  that  description,  whoever  he  may  be,  as  to  the  manner  of 
manufacture  and  mode  of  wearing  them.     The  description  or  Anonymous 
account  of  these  ornaments  of  which  I  have  just  spoken  ap-  frish^^^ 
peared  anonymously  in  "  Saunders's  News-letter"  of  the  31st  of  "^^^'i^^^' 
December,  1830;  and  as  it  contains  all  that  is  known  of  the 
history  of  these  articles,  and  the  thoughts  and  observations  of  a 
scholar,  I  shall  quote  from  it  as  much  as  appears  pertinent  to 
my  present  purpose.   The  article  in  question  is  headed  "  Anti- 
quities: The  Irish  Torques".    After  which  it  proceeds: 
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at  Tara; 


*'  Two  specimens  of  this  ancient,  and  now  extremely  rare 
of  twcffoun  were  discovered  about  eighteen  years  ago,  in  some 

reclaimed  ground,  at  Tarah,  in  the  county  Meath.  They  are 
wreathed  bars  of  pure  gold,  nearly  five  feet  in  length,  bent 
into  a  circular  form,  flexible,  but  returning  with  elasticity  into 
their  natural  curved  shape ;  each  bar  consists  of  four  flat  bands, 
most  accurately  united  along  one  of  their  edges,  and  then 
closely  and  spirally  twisted  throughout  the  whole  length.  The 
extremities  end  in  smooth  solid  truncated  cones,  suddenly  re- 
flected backwards  so  as  to  form  two  hooks,  which  can  be 
brought  naturally  to  clasp  in  one  another.  Perpendicularly 
from  the  base  of  one  of  these  cones  proceeds  a  gold  wire,  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick  and  eight  inches  long,  terminating 
also  in  a  solid  conical  hook.  This  last  appendage  is  deficient 
in  every  other  torque  that  we  have  seen  or  read  of,  and  adds 
considerable  difficulty  to  what  already  existed  in  explaining 
the  use  of  these  expensive  and  singularly  wrought  ornaments 
The  weight  of  the  larger  is  about  twenty-five  ounces ;  of  the 
lesser,  fifteen  ounces. 

"  Three  particulars  contribute  to  render  these  ornaments 
objects  of  great  interest  to  the  antiquarian — their  invariably 
wreathed  or  twisted  form ;  the  perfect  purity  of  the  gold  they 
are  composed  of ;  and,  lastly,  there  being  no  other  ornament  in 
the  use  of  which  so  many  nations  have  conspired.  The  Egyp- 
tians, Persians,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  almost  every  people  of 
ancient  Europe,  have  adorned  themselves  -vvith  them  in  the 
early  periods  of  their  history.  ....  Of  English  writers 
Lhuyd  is  the  first  who  published  an  account  of  the  torques. 
The  one  he  describes  was  found  a.d.  1692,  at  Harlech,  Merion- 
eth ;  its  weight,  eighty  ounces ;  length,  nearly  four  feet.  An- 
other is  described  by  Woodward,  in  his  '  Collection  of  Curiosi- 
ties', published  in  1728.  In  1787,  a  torque  weighing  thirteen 
ounces  was  discovered  by  a  labourer  at  Ware.  Fearing  that  it 
might  be  claimed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  he  sold  it  to  a 
Jew,  who  melted  it;  a  drawing,  however,  had  been  previously 
taken,  and  appeared  in  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine'  for  Sep- 
tember, 1800. 

no  account  "  It  strikes  US  as  not  a  little  singular  that  this  splendid  proof 
the  works  of  of  the  ancient  wealth  and  adornment  of  our  island  should  hi- 
anuquaries;  therto  havc  cscaped  the  observation  of  every  Irish  antiquarian. 

No  trace  whatever  can  be  discovered  in  the  writings  of  Keat- 
ing, Ware,  Pocock,  or  Ledwich,  which  manifests  the  least  ac- 
quaintance with  it.  It  has  even  eluded  the  research  of  the  pa- 
triotic Vallancey. 

"  The  specimens  which  have  given  rise  to  this  article",  con- 
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tinues  the  writer,  "were  purchased  in  the  year  1813  by  the  ^xvn. 
late  Alderman  West,  and  have  since  remained  at  his  estab-  tiiose  found 
lishment  in  Skinner  Row,  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  CU-  bought  in 
rious.     They  are  evidently  the  production  of  the  most  re-  Auier^man 
mote  antiquity,  and,  with  the  exception  of  two  others,  much  west, 
smaller  in  dimensions  and  inferior  in  design,  are  the  only 
relics  from  the  existence  of  which  we  can  lay  claim  to  an 
ornament  so  much  prized  by  the  civilized  portion  of  the  an- 
cient world.     On  no  other  occasion  have  two  torques  been 
discovered  together.     The  regal  solidity  of  the  one  is  con- 
trasted with  the  feminine  lightness  of  the  other;  and,  if  we 
are  allowed  to  annex  any  importance  to  the  site  where  they 
were  found,  we  consider  it  rather  surprising  that  monuments 
such  as  these  should  have  so  long  remained  unnoticed  by  the 
learned. 

"  We  are  induced  to  offer  the  foregoing  remarks  in  hopes  that 
the  attention  of  the  curious  will  be  directed  to  the  acquisition 
of  these  invaluable  ornaments,  which  will  be  offered  for  sale, 
this  day,  by  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  West". 

With  the  deepest  respect  and  gratitude  to  the,  to  me  un-  Author  does 
known,  writer  of  this  learned  and  candid  article,  I  feel  that  with  anony- 
I  must  differ  from  his  assumption  and  conclusions  as  to  the  ^"io  the 
mode  of  manufacturino[  these  two  particular  ornaments,  and  their  ^^^^^  of  p^"?- 

T  TT  IT  'Til         1  1    duction  and 

object  and  use.  1  do  not  believe — mdeed  they  bear  ample  use  of  the 
evidence  to  the  contrary — that  they  were  produced  by  twisting  Torques ; 
a  wreathed  bar  of  gold.  Neither  do  I  believe  that  these  capa- 
cious circlets  were  ever  intended  to  be  worn  as  torques  at  the 
neck,  although  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  ornaments 
of  a  similar  form,  but  of  much  narrower  compass,  were  so  worn. 
In  support  of  my  first  opinion  I  have  only  to  direct  an  examina- 
tion of  the  article  itself,  to  convince  any  one,  in  my  mind,  that 
it  was  chiselled  out  of  a  solid  bar  of  gold.  In  support  of  my 
second  opinion,  as  to  the  object  and  use  of  ornaments  of  this 
size  and  type,  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  in  a  few  words  to  show, 
that  they  were  not  ornaments  for  the  neck,  as  well  as  what  they 
really  were.  I  believe  that  they  were  girdles,  or  circlets,  to  go  uses  of  the 
round  the  body ;  and  it  is  singular  that  Gibbon,  in  his  edition  of  Torques 
Camden's  '  Britannia',  comes  to  the  same  conclusion,  but  with 
some  modification ;  he  thought  they  were  belts  from  which  the 
ancients  suspended  their  quivers  of  arrows.  There  appears  to 
me  no  better  way  of  disposing  of  this  curious  and  long  standing 
question,  than  by  bringing  forward  one  or  two  examples  from 
our  ancient  writings,  in  which  various  kinds  of  personal  orna- 
ments are  enumerated,  and  by  contrast  and  external  knowledge, 
to  define  the  use  and  place  of  each,  and  see  if  among  them  there 
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shall  not  be  found  an  appropriate  description,  name,  and  place, 
for  these  very  articles. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  at  the  opening  of  the  last  lec- 
ture,^^"^  I  translated  from  an  ancient  Gaedhehc  MS.,  a  gorgeous 
description  of  the  cavalcade  which  attended  upon  Bohhdh  Dearg^ 
the  great  Txiatha  De  Danann  chief  of  Magh  Femheii,  in  Tippe- 
rary,  when  he  went  on  a  visit  to  his  friend  Ochall  Oichie^  at  the 
hill  of  Cruachan  in  Connacht.  Upon  that  occasion  we  are  told 
that  each  man  of  the  seven  score  charioteers  and  seven  score 
horsemen  of  the  retinue,  wore,  among  other  ornaments,  a  helmet, 
or  cap  (Cend-Barr),  beset  with  crystal  and  Findruine  upon  his 
head ;  and  a  radiant  blade  (Niamh-Land)  of  gold  around  his 
neck,  with  a  gem  worth  a  new  milch  cow  set  in  its  centre  (Fir- 
sine)  ;  and  a  wavy  ring  {Bouinde  do  Ato\:  Bunne  do  At)  around 
each  man,  worth  thirty  ounces  or  ungas  of  gold. 

Here  we  have  the  three  most  costly  articles  of  personal  orna- 
mentation, set  out  with  so  much  precision  as  to  leave  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  about  their  identification.  There  is,  first,  the 
Cend-Barr,  or  cap,  or  whatever  its  form  may  have  been,  upon 
the  head,  ornamented  with  crystal  stones  and  Findruine.  There 
is,  in  the  second  place,  the  Niamh-Land,  or  radiant  crescent,  of 
gold,  with  a  gem  worth  a  new  milch  cow,  around  the  neck. 
This  was  a  torque  or  gorget  of  the  level  fashion,  and  from  its 
name,  which  is  not  an  uncommon  one,  it  could  not  possibly 
have  been  a  spiral  or  twisted  article.  Next  comes  the  Bunne 
or  Bouinde  do  At,  that  is,  the  wavy  or  twisted  ring,  which  we 
are  told  each  man  wore  around  him ;  and  from  its  size,  estimated 
by  its  value  or  weight  of  thirty  ounces,  it  requires  no  argument 
to  prove  that  it  could  only  have  been  worn  where  we  are  told, 
around  the  body. 

I  shall  only  give  one  other  reference  to  the  wavy  ring,  or 
Bunne  do  At,  where  it  is  placed  in  such  a  contrast  as,  like  the 
last  case,  to  leave  no  room  to  doubt  its  use  and  destination.  In 
an  ancient  story  preserved  in  Leabhar  na  h- Uidhre  in  the  library 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  we  are  told,  that  at  a  certain  time 
a  dispute  in  historical  questions  arose  between  Mongan,  l^hig 
of  Ulster,  who  died  in  the  year  620,  and  Dalian  Forgaill,  so 
well  known  as  the  writer  of  the  celebrated  elegy  on  the  death 
of  Saint  Colwn  CilU.  The  king  Mongan  one  day  asked  the 
poet,  where  and  what  was  the  manner  of  the  death  of  Fothadh 
Airgteach  [one  of  the  three  Fothadh  brothers,  who  reigned 
conjointly  over  Erlnn  for  one  year,  between  the  years  of  our 
Lord  284  and  285] ;  the  poet  answered  that  Fothadh  Airg- 
teach had  been  sl'iin  in  the  Duhthir  of  Leinster  [now  DufFerii 
(3*3)  See  Lect.  xxvi.,  ante,  vol.  ii.,  p.  156. 
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in  tlie  county  of  Wexford].  The  king  Mongan  said  that  this  xxvn. 
was  not  true,  whereupon  the  poet  said  that  he  would  satirize 
him  for  presuming  to  doubt  his  veracity,  and  not  only  that, 
but  that  he  would  satirize  his  father,  and  mother,  and  grand- 
father, who  were  a  long  time  dead ;  that  he  would  satirize  the 
waters  of  the  country,  so  that  no  fish  could  live  or  be  caught 
in  them ;  the  trees,  so  that  no  fruit  should  be  borne  by  them ; 
and  the  plains,  so  that  they  should  for  ever  remain  barren  of  any 
produce.  The  king  then  agreed  to  pay  to  the  poet  whatever 
he  should  demand  as  far  as  three  times  seven  cumhals,  or  sixty- 
three  cows,  if  in  three  days'  time  he  should  not  be  able  to  prove 
that  the  poet's  account  of  the  death  of  Fotliadh  Airgteach  was 
not  true.  This  offer  was  accepted  by  the  poet,  out  of  respect 
to  BreotJngirn,  the  king's  beautiful  and  bountiful  wife. 

At  the  end  of  three  days  of  great  anxiety  to  the  king  and 
queen,  a  strange  warrior  appeared  at  their  court  with  the  head- 
less handle  of  a  spear  in  his  hand.  He  made  his  way  into  the 
palace,  took  his  seat  near  the  king,  and  asked  what  they  were 
concerned  about.  "  A  wager  I  have  made",  said  Mongan, "  with 
yonder  poet  about  the  place  of  death  of  Fotliadh  Airgteach; 
he  said  it  happened  in  Dubthir  of  Leinster:  I  said  it  was 
false".^^^^  The  warrior  said  it  was  false  on  the  part  of  the 
poet.  You  will  be  sorry,  said  Dalian  Forgaill  [the  poet],  to 
have  contradicted  me.  I  shall  not,  said  the  warrior,  I  shall 
prove  it.  "  We  were  along  with  Find  Mac  CumhailV\  said  the  caute^s  ac- 
warrior,  "  on  our  return  from  Alba  [now  Scotland],  when  we  /Scw 


met  with  Fothadh  Airgteach  here  at  Ollarbha  [near  Larne  in 
the  county  Antrim].  We  fought  a  battle  there.  I  threw  a 
spear  at  him",  said  he,  "  which  passed  through  him  and  entered 
the  ground  on  the  other  side  of  him ;  and  it  left  its  iron  blade 
in  the  ground  there.  This",  said  he,  "is  the  handle  which 
was  in  that  spear.  The  bald  rock  from  which  I  threw  that 
cast  will  be  found  there ;  and  the  blade  of  the  spear  will  be 
found  in  the  ground;  and  the  tomb  of  Fothadh  Airgteach  [will 

(254)  [-original:— iTnco-mAiAC^Jk-p  Itloti-  Tecc  ctimAi : —        .       .       .  . 

5An  A -pli"o  lAAnAnt),  ciAViA-oet)  ■poc-  CpAu  mb-iuA]\  Ar»T>  A■0'p65A'l^A|^  i:e|\ 

Am  •A1]^5C15 ;  Afbeixc  ■po]\5o'L'L  goice  tDtin  ^aic  ati  xtex,  Abpuc  Viipii\ci- 

im 'OuDCAi^lAijen.  Aj^be^c  TTIongAri  -pub  imi,  Acu^p  T)icebcui\  innA  biiim 

bA  56  ;  Afbe|\c  in  pb  no-o  tiAiiA-pet)  nATDbuefbec.   Cobing -piMffA  cfAiro- 

A1-0  Aicpvt-o,  ActJ)' no  Ae]\f  At)  A  ACAijA,  pn  cA|\nA  ce6|\A  |\AtA  cAmboi  fO]^ 

ACUf  A  TnACA1]\,  ACUl"  A  fenACAIlA,  ACtlf     bA|\  blf  ;    "Oipj-Oltl    COmboi    ^Of  bAjA 

•DO  cecnu'o  ^roiXAnufciu  connA  jebcA  int)  ^15  cAige  ;  "oiftiTJiu  comboi  ecep 

lAfc  in  A  mbe^Aib,  "oo  cecnu-o  -po^A  THonjAn  ACUj'  Tr^AAigi-o   '^o\^  fAn-o- 

A   feDAib   conA  cib|MCAif   coiAAT),  A-OA^vc.    1n  pbi  in  iAi\CA]\  in  cAige 

fOfVA  niAige  conici|'  Anib^ici  cai-oci  pM  fvig  AniA|\.    Se^Aip  incefc  ipn 

CACAcbAintje.    "Go  fAp|\Ait)  tUongAn  C15,  feA"0  in-oocbAi^  "ou-OAnic.  Cit) 

Apei-p  -06  -oifecAib  cocici  j-ecc  cu-  -OACAf  ftint)  objnj-oiu,  ^o  gebbfoni  ob 

mAbA,  no   -oAfecc  ctimAb,  no   c)m  ITlongAn,  acut"  in  pbi  ucuc  ini  aitji-o 
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be  found]  near  it,  a  little  on  the  east.  There  is  a  stone  coffin 
around  him  there  in  the  ground.  His  two  Fails  [or  bracelets] 
of  silver,  and  his  Bunne  do  At^  and  his  neck- torque  \_Muintorc\ 
of  silver,  are  laid  upon  his  coffin ;  and  there  is  a  rock  standing 
at  his  tomb ;  and  there  is  an  Ogham  inscription  in  the  end  which 
is  in  the  ground  of  the  rock;  and  what  is  written  in  it  is: 
*  Eochaidh  [or  Fothadli]  Airgteach  is  here,  who  was  killed  by 
Cailte  in  battle,  on  the  side  of  Find).  Our  warriors  buried  him 
as  I  have  described",  continues  the  young  man,  "  and  his  funeral 
obsequies  were  performed  [by  us]". 

It  remains  only  to  be  told,  that  the  warrior  who  had  so  timely 
come  to  the  relief  and  rescue  of  king  Mongan  was  no  other  than 
the  spirit  of  the  celebrated  Cailte^  the  cousin  and  special  favour- 
ite of  Find  Mac  Cumhaill.  This  Mongan  was  the  most  learned 
and  wise  layman  of  his  time :  so  remarkable  were  his  knowledge 
and  wisdom  that  people  believed  him  to  be  Find  Mac  Cumhaill 
himself;  and  this  belief  or  fact  is  asserted  in  the  present  legend. 
It  is  not,  however,  with  Mongan  personally  that  I  am  at  pre- 
sent concerned,  but  with  the  important  facts,  for  such  I  take 
them  to  be,  connected  with  the  tomb  of  the  monarch  Fothadh 
Airgteach.  Of  some  of  these  facts  I  hope  to  make  important 
use  in  my  future  lectures,  if  I  be  spared,  and  to  the  others  I 
shall  now  refer  with  as  much  brevity  as  possible. 

Indeed  I  have  but  to  call  attention  back  to  the  articles  which 
are  stated  in  this  curious  legend  to  have  been  deposited  upon 
the  stone  coffin  of  king  Fothadh  Airgteach.  These  were  his  two 
FailSf  or  armlets  of  silver ;  his  two  Bunnes  do  A  t,  or  twisted 
hoops,  but  whether  of  silver  or  gold  is  not  stated,  and  his  Muin- 
tore,  or  neck-torque  of  silver.  Here,  as  in  the  former  case — 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  diadem  which  is  not  mentioned — we 
find  the  three  most  important  articles  of  ornament  grouped  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  of  the  use  of  each. 


"Oubcoix  lAjen :  A'p]\ubA]Acf  a  if  56. 
<\^be]Ac  in  cocIac  b^  56  -ootTo  fibit). 
bm  A1C  big  ob  "Popgobb  cibbe  -oa 
'ounitnAicjeo'o.  tli  bAAj'on  ob  in 
c6cbA6,  p^oinpci]A.  bAmAi]Ani  bAc- 
f  A  bApn  ob  in  cocbAc  ;  atdaucc  ob 
monjAn  niiriAicfin  bAmA|\ni  bApn-o 
c|AA  obf e  •oubo'ointi]A  •oiAbbAe.  im- 
mA]AtiActnA|\  ■pocu'o  nAijAgcec  bi 
■putTo  Accuc  fO|^Obbo|^b1.  -pcini- 
mi]A  ]'CAn'oub  nutro.  'PocAixcT'o  e]A- 
cop  ^A1|\  CO  feccyvic  cobbui-o  V11  cAb- 
mAin  ppiTT  AtiAbb;  Acuf  con^ACAb  a 
lAjAnt)  111  cAbAtn.  If^in  Atroi  cebcAp 
l\ob6i  ipn  §Aipn.  V"5ebcA]A  in  nvAeb 


cboc  -DIA  |Aobtlf  A  A^AOU-Ofl  ;  ACUf  fO- 

gebuAjA  AtiAitA  iA|Ann  ipn  CAbbAtn  ; 

ACUf  jTOgebcA^  Atlbu-O  "POCAIT)  Al^Ag- 

C15  -pjMf  AriAijA  bic.  AcA  coTn|^Al^ 
cbode  imbi  Atro  V11  cAbbAtn.  Acaic 
A  •oifAib  Aipgic,  ACUf  A  -oi  butitie  -oo 

AC,  ACUf  A  rt1UinC0|\C  AipjIC  fO]\  A 

com|\Ai]\;  ACUf  ACA  coi]\ce  ocauIai-o  ; 
ocuf  ACA  0501D  ipn  cin-o  fib  h^  CAb- 
bAtn -om  coi^Aci ;  ifpn  -pb  An-o  :  eo- 
cuit)  AifjceAc  info  pAmbi  CAibce 
rnimAepuc  pM  \:^r\x^. 

ecbe  f.i.  -oo  puce^A]  bAf  in6cbAic 

A]MCC  fAmbAI-O  Ube  ACUf  fOfepcA. — 

Leabhar  na  h- Uidhre^  f  83.  b.  a-  col. 
2.] 
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It  is  remarkable,  however,  tKat  there  are  two  Budnes,  or  hoops,  xxvn. 
mentioned  here,  but  whether  accurately  or  not,  we  have  not  now 
the  means  to  ascertain.  It  is  remarkable  too,  that  while  we  are 
told  the  armlets  and  necklace  were  of  silver,  the  metal  of  which 
the  Budne  or  twisted  ring  was  made  is  not  specified:  and 
might  not  this  reserve  imply  that  the  article  was  invariably 
made  of  gold  ? 

As  I  have  already  stated,  Budne  was  a  name  descriptive  of 
artistic  fashion,  and  not  of  size  or  particular  destination,  and  it 
is  therefore  that  we  have  found  it  already  confining  a  lady's 
hair,  and  in  the  following  instance  adorning  a  warrior's  hands. 
Lughaidh  Laga,  as  stated  already,  was  a  distinguished  prince  ^^^^^J^/^^ 
and  warrior  of  Munster,  brother  to  Oilioll  Oluim^  the  celebrated  Airt  and 
king  of  Munster  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  and  ances-  ilfd^fhoyf. 
tor  of  all  the  great  families  of  that  province.    When  Cormac  j.^^  ^^^[^19 
Mac  Airt  came  to  the  sovereignty  of  Erinn  in  the  year  227,  hanos. 
he  was  immediately  opposed  by  the  three  Ferguses,  brothers, 
princes  of  Ulster,  who  drove  him  out  of  Tara,  and  forced  him 
to  fly  to  Munster  for  relief.  His  father's  sister,  Sadhhh,  was  the 
wife  of  Oilioll  Oluim,  the  king  of  that  province,  and  to  her 
grandson,  Tadhg,  the  son  of  Cian,  son  of  Oilioll  Oluim,  he  ap- 
plied for  relief  and  assistance  to  regain  his  inheritance.  Tadhg 
consented,  but  advised  the  deposed  nionarch  to  procure  the 
assistance  of  Lughaidh  Lagha,  his,  Tadhg's,  grand-uncle,  who 
was  a  superannuated  warrior,  and  who  had  on  a  former  occa- 
sion cut  off  Cormac^s  father's  head  in  the  battle  of  Magh  Muc- 
ruimhe  in  the  county  of  Galway. 

Cormac  succeeded  in  this,  and  the  Munstermen,  under  the 
command  of  Tadhg  and  Lughaidh,  marched  into  Meath,  and 
past  Tara,  to  the  place  called  Crinna,  near  the  present  ruined  ab- 
bey of  Mellifont.  Here  the  hostile  forces  met ;  the  Ulstermen  were 
defeated,  the  three  Ferguses  killed  by  Lugaidh,  who  presented 
their  three  heads  to  Cormac;  whereupon  Cormac  said :  His 
hand  does  not  conceal  from  Laga  that  he  has  slain  kings".  And 
this  is  explained  by  the  statement  that  he  had  "  seven  Buinni 
or  twisted  rings  on  his  hand  or  on  his  fingers".  This  is  found 
in  the  Book  o(  Lecan,  folio  124,  a. ;  but  in  another  reference  to 
the  same  fact,  at  folio  137,  b.a.,  of  the  same  book,  it  is  made 
seven  Failgi  or  rings  of  gold  upon  his  hands.^^^^^  Whether  the 
number  of  these  Budni,  or  Failgi,  worn  by  the  warriors  in 
general  in  the  olden  times,  bore  any  relation  to  the  number  of 

(266)  (  The  original  of  the  passage  at  The  following  is  the  original  of  the 

f.  124.  a.  (marg.  col.  mid.)  is: — 1r  ce  passage  at  f.  137.  b.  a.  (top):  ni  ceil 

Afbe|\c  CoYMTiAC  f^if   ni    ceii  a  a  'ooi'o  i:o|\  "La^a  |vobiciM5A  -ooiMgAi, 

•od'o  'po]\  tAgA  YVobi  t^igA,  .1.  A^eAchc  .1.  AfeAcc  f Ailp  d^A  iniA  lAiin.  See 

tttbuiiToi  oip  imA  x>o\x>  no  rtiA  meo|\.  also  Lect.  xxvi.,  ante^  vol.  ii.,  p.  150.] 
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kings  or  chiefs  slain  by  them  in  battle,  I  cannot  say,  but  in  the 
remark  of  king  Cormac  upon  LughaidJia  hand,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  he  implied  this  curious  fact. 

Before  passing  away  from  this  class  of  ornaments,  I  mean  the 
ring,  I  shall  have  to  speak  more  particularly,  but  still  briefly,  of 
the  neck-torques,  or  gorgets,  which  have  been  so  often  inciden- 
tally introduced  into  those  lectures, 
ofornaments  The  nccklacc,  or  gorget,  like  the  smaller  rings,  had  several 
'  ^  ■  names,  such  as  Muinche,  Afuintorc,  Land^  Fiam.  Of  these  the 
Muinche,  as  the  word  literally  signifies,  was  a  generic  name  for 
any  kind  of  ring  or  bracelet  for  the  neck.  The  Muintorc^  which 
is  a  name  compounded  of  Muin^  the  neck,  and  Tore,  a  torque, 
means  of  course,  a  neck-torque.  The  Land  was  simply  a  blade 
or  leaf  of  gold  or  silver,  and  Fiam  was  a  real  chain  of  either  of 
these  metals.  The  Muinche  and  the  Muintorc,  from  what  is 
known  of  them,  were  evidently  blades  or  leaves  of  gold  or  silver, 
of  a  certain  artistic  fashion.  While  the  Land,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, was  a  simple  flat,  or  level  blade  of  metal ;  and  the  Fiam 
was  a  chain  of  some  fashion,  or  mode  of  linking,  of  which  no 
specimen  has  as  yet  come  within  the  range  of  my  knowledge /^^^ 
The  There  is  mention  of  a  Muinche,,  however,  with  a  qualification, 

"  which  leads  me  to  think  that  it  was  not  a  blade  or  leaf  of  metal, 

but  a  wreath,  a  Budne,  or  twisted  ring  of  metal,  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  the  Budne,  which  went  around  the  body ;  this  was 
the  Muinche  do  At     It  must  be  admitted  too,  that  the  name 
Muinche  is  often  applied  to  any  kind  of  ring  or  band  for  the 
human  neck,  or  for  the  neck  of  a  spear,  a  dog,  or  for  any  other 
purpose  of  that  kind.   The  following  recapitulation  of  the  refe- 
rences to  this  article  of  personal  ornament  which  have  from  time 
to  time  been  introduced  into  these  lectures  may  be  useful.  The 
the'time  o/"  first  reference  to  the  Muinche  that  I  am  acquainted  with  occurs 
Muineam-    in  the  "  Annals  of  the  Four  Mastei-s",  so  far  back  as  the  year  of 
^.Q.\3.ll);         world's  age  3872,  or  about  one  thousand  three  hundred 
years  before  the  Incarnation.    Thus  speak  the  Annals : — 

"  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  of  [the  Milesian  monarch] 
Muineamhon,  he  died  of  the  plague  in  Magh  Aidhne.  It  was 
this  Muineamhon  that  first  placed  Muinches  of  gold  upon  the 
necks  of  kings  and  chiefs  in  Erinn". 

And  we  are  told  by  the  old  etymologists  that  this  man's  real 
name  was  Maine  Mor,  or  Maine  the  great,  but  that  after  his 
institution  of  the  order  of  the  collar  of  gold  he  received  and  re- 
tained the  name  Muineamhon,  that  is,  of  the  rich  neck,  from 
muin,  the  neck,  and  main,  richer. 

The  next  instance  of  the  Muinche  that  I  remember  occurs  in 
("6)  [See  fig.  67  (Fig.  3,  pi.  xvii.,  Miscellanea  Graphica)]. 
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the  dirge  already  quoted,  which  was  composed  by  the  poet  ^xvir. 
Ferceirtne  for  his  master  and  patron  Cui  oi  Mac  Daire^  king  of  mentioned  in 
West  Munster,  in  which  he  enumerates  all  the  gifts  and  pre-  rfrceirLe 
sents  that  he  had  received  from  the  deceased  chief,  among  ^Mac^Date, 
which  he  reckons  ten  Muinchi  do  At^  which,  if  I  properly  un- 
derstand the  words,  were  full  rings,  or  bracelets,  wreathed  and 
hooked  behind. 

Again:  the  battle  of  Magh  Leana  was  fought  in  the  year  ai^so in  ac- 
137,  between  ^o^/ia/i  Mar,  the  king  of  Munster,  and  Conn  "  of  uatt'ieof 
the  Hundred  Battles",  monarch  of  Erinn.   A  copiously  detailed  ^^^'^ 
account  of  this  battle  and  the  causes  that  led  to  it  was  published 
by  the  Celtic  Society  in  the  year  1855,  and  at  page  113  of  the 
volume  we  find  the  monarch,  when  arraying  himself  for  the  bat- 
tle, putting  his  easy,  thick,  noble,  light  Muinche  upon  his  neck, 
and  his  Mind  Air d  RigJi,  or  chief  king's  diadem,  upon  his  head. 

I  may  next  refer  to  the  passage  already  quoted  from  the  visit 
of  Bohhdh  Derg,  the  great  Tuatha  JJe  Danann  chief  of  Tippe- 
rary,  to  his  friend  Ochall  of  Cruachan,  at  Loch  Riach  (now 
Loch  Reagh)  in  Connacht,  where  we  are  told  that  each  of  the 
seven  score  charioteers  and  seven  score  horsemen  who  composed 
his  cavalcade  wore  a  Niamh  Land^  or  radiant  leaf  of  gold,  around 
his  neck.    This  Niamh  Land^  or  splendid  flat  crescent  of  gold,  The  mamh 
was  worn  not  only  around  the  neck,  but  was  also  worn  upon  crescenTo^*' 
or  over  the  forehead.    This  may  be  seen  from  the  following  tiirhead 
passage,  which  occurs  in  a  volume  of  tales  and  adventures 
Find  Mac  Cumhaill.    The  scene  of  this  story  is  laid  on  the 
mountain  called  Sliahh  Crot,  a  historical  mountain  in  the  south- 
Avest  part  of  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  it  is  told  by  Cadte, 
one  of  Find's  most  cherished  and  trusted  officers,  in  the  follow- 
ing words: — 

"  One  day",  said  Cailte,  "  Mac  Cumhaill  was  upon  this  moun- 
tain, and  the  Fenian  warriors  along  with  him ;  and  we  were 
not  long  here  when  we  saw  a  lone  woman  coming  towards  us 
to  the  mountain.  She  wore  a  crimson  deep-bordered  cloak; 
a  brooch  {Delg)  of  enchased  yellow  gold  in  that  cloak  over  her 
breast ;  and  a  Niamh  Land  (or  radiant  crescent)  of  gold  upon 
her  forehead"/^^^^ 

This  lady  was  a  resident  of  Benn  Edir^  now  the  hill  of 
Howth  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  but  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  of  her  more  at  large  on  a  future  occasion,  I  shall  not  fol- 

(257)  [original: — Gen  -oo  lAicib  -oa  cotACA]AAc  impi ;  neV-^  oiA-OAcbm-oe 

)\Aib  iriAc  CutnAibL  A|\  An  celAig  ifin  b|\Au  of  a  biAtiintie;  niAmlAtiii 

ob  CAibce,  ACAf  An  pAnn  inA  -f•A|^-^^A■o  ;  oi^  imA  Vie-oAn. — No.  2-3G  of  Hodges 

ACAf  nocA^  ciAn  x)uinn  Ann  50  f  aca-  and  Smith's  collection  of  MSS.  in  the 

mAi^A  An  Ain  mgen  cticAinn  50  com-  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.] 
•oi]Aed  ju'p  An  cnocf  a.  t)|\Ac  co|\c]\a 
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low  her  history  any  further  here.  This  is  but  one  of  several 
references  of  the  same  kind  that  I  could  bring  forward. 

We  may,  I  think,  next  refer  to  the  description  of  king  Cor- 
mac Mac  Airt's  personal  appearance  at  the  great  feast  of  Tara, 
which  has  been  printed  in  the  first  series  of  my  lectures,^''^^^  and 
from  which  I  shall  quote  the  following  short  passage  as  strictly 
pertinent  to  my  present  purpose  : 

*'  Splendid  indeed  was  Cormad^  appearance  at  that  assembly, 
sleek,  curling,  golden  hair  upon  him.  A  red  shield  with  engra- 
vings and  animals  of  gold,  and  with  trappings  of  silver  upon 
him.  A  crimson,  sleek,  short-napped  cloak  upon  him.  A 
brooch  of  gold  set  with  precious  stones  over  his  breast.  A 
Muintorc^  or  *  neck-torque'  of  gold  around  his  neck". 

This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  decided  reference  to  the  Muin- 
tore  or  Neck-  Torque  of  gold,  but  still  it  does  not  convey  any 
idea  whatever  of  the  particular  shape  or  form  of  the  article  itself) 

From  the  time  of  king  Cormac,  who  Hved  in  the  middle  of 
the  third  century,  we  may  pass  to  that  of  the  famous  lady  Bee 
Fola,  the  woman  so  romantically  met,  wooed,  and  won,  by  the 
monarch  of  Erinn,  Diarmaid,  the  son  of  Aedh  Slaine,  about  the 
year  640,  and  already  described  in  a  previous  lecture.^^^^^  I  shall 
again  quote  here,  in  order  to  make  my  summary  complete,  the 
passage  of  the  legend  describing  the  lady  Bee  Folas  costume : 

*'  She  had  on  her  [feet]  two  pointless  shoes  of  Findruine, 
ornamented  with  two  gems  of  precious  stones;  her  kilt  was 
interwoven  with  thread  of  gold ;  she  wore  a  crimson  robe,  and 
a  Dealg  or  brooch  of  gold  fully  chased  and  beset  with  many- 
coloured  gems  in  that  robe.  She  had  a  Muinche  or  necklace 
of  burnished  gold  around  her  neck". 

I  may  also  refer  again  too,  to  the  story  of  Maelduin's  Navi- 
gation, or  wanderings  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  where  they  came 
to  an  island  in  which  they  saw  a  house,  into  which  they  entered, 
and  saw  upon  the  walls  all  around  from  door  to  door  a  range  of 
brooches  (Bretnassa)  of  silver  and  gold,  sticking  by  their  points ; 
and  another  range  of  great  Muinchi  like  the  hoops  of  a  great 
tub,  all  of  gold  and  of  silver.  What  has  been  said  of  the  Scot- 
tish women  who  attended  prince  Cano  into  Erinn,  about  the 
year  (500,  may  also  be  remembered.  They  wore  brooches 
(Delgi)  of  gold  with  full  carvings,  and  ornamented  with  gems 
of  various  colours,  Muinchi  of  burnished  gold  (around  their 
necks),  and  Minds  or  diadems  of  gold  upon  their  heads. 

I  could,  were  it  necessary,  multiply  references  to  show  the 

(268)  |-gee  Lectures  on  the  Manuscript  Materials  of  Ancient  Irish  History,  p. 
45,  aud  App.  xxvi.,  p.  510.] 

(,259)  [Lecture  xxvi.,  ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  160.] 
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universal  use  of  the  Muinche,  the  Land,  and  the  Mtnntorc,  as  ^^^n. 
ornaments  for  the  neck  in  ancient  and  comparatively  modern  Mumche  and 
times  in  this  country.  The  names  Muinche  and  Land,  however,  aisolorth© 
appear  to  have  been  common  not  only  to  the  necklaces  of  men  memroT' 
and  women,  but  also  to  those  of  hounds,  horses,  and  inanimate  animais  and 
things,  such  as  spears,  etc.    The  Muintorc,  if  wreathed  as  its  use  of  the 
name  implies,  might  be  used  in  the  same  way,  excepting  as  a  J^r™ 
ring  or  band,  to  grace  the  neck  of  a  spear. 

In  the  visit  of  Fraech  Mac  Fidhaidh  to  Ailill  and  Medbh,  at  of  the  naeu 
the  palace  of  Cruachan  in  Connacht,  to  demand  the  hand  m  tioned  in  th» 
marriage  of  their  daughter  Findahair,  and  of  which  I  shall  '^praid^ 
have  more  to  say  by  and  bye,  we  are  told  that  each  of  the 
fifty  steeds  which  formed  the  cavalcade  had  upon  its  neck  a 
Mael-Land  of  silver  with  little  bells  of  gold.   The  word  Mael- 
Land  of  silver  used  here  would  signify  literally  a  pointless  blade, 
or  broad  band,  or  crescent  of  silver,  but  as  no  recognizable  speci- 
men of  this  part  of  horse  furniture  has  come  under  my  notice, 
or  probably  exists  at  all,  I  cannot  say  more  about  it,  than  to 
give  the  simple  analysis  of  the  name. 

Affain,  in  the  passage  already  quoted  in  part  from  the  Battle  The  ferrule 

-1-  J    i.  £  of  a  spear 

of  Magli  Leana,  where  the  monarch  Conn  "  of  the  Hundred  caiied  a 
Battles"  is  described  as  arraying  and  arming  himself  for  the  account 
combat,  we  are  told  that  "he  placed  his  blue,  sharp-ed^ed,    the  Batti* 

.  ,    ,         T  T         1  .  r  ,  .     '  ^      P      ^  of  Magh 

ncn-mlted  sword  at  his  convenience;  and  his  strong,  trium- £eana; 
phant,  wonderful,  firm,  embossed  shield,  with  beautiful  devices, 
upon  the  convex  slope  of  his  back.  He  grasped  his  two  thick- 
headed, wide  socketed,  battle-spears,  with  their  Muinchi  (or 
rings)  of  gold  upon  their  necks,  in  his  right  hand".  Here  the 
word  Muinche  is  applied  to  the  ornamental  ferrule,  or  ring  of 
gold,  placed  upon  the  neck  of  a  spear-handle,  just  where  it 
enters  the  socket  of  the  spear  itself ;  and  it  is  important  enough  discovery  of 
that  we  have  at  least  one  specimen  of  what  there  is  good  reason  ?n  Kerry"^ 
to  believe  to  be  this  particular  Muinche  or  spear  necklace. 
This  ring,  or  hoop  of  pure  gold  was  found  many  years  ago  on 
the  estate  of  the  late  Daniel  O'Connell,  of  ever  glorious  me- 
mory, in  the  county  of  Kerry.  It  was  discovered  in  a  small 
deposit  of  ancient  bronze,  namely — a  bronze  sword,  some  bronze 
hatchets,  and  a  bronze  skian,  or  oval-pointed  dagger,  to  the  de- 
cayed wooden  shaft  of  which  it  appears  to  have  belonged.  These 
remains  of  certainly  the  most  remote  period  of  our  history,  were 
found  under  a  large  stone  which  stood  in  a  river ;  and  having 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  great  O'Connell,  were  subsequently 
presented  by  his  son  Maurice  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
where  they  have  for  many  years  formed  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting and  valuable  groups  of  the  collection  of  antiquities  of 
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_xxvTr_  that  National  Institution.  The  name  Muinche,  as  I  have  already 
the  term  also  Stated,  IS  often  found  applied  to  the  collars  of  noble  grayhounds 
cTiars'of     in  the  old  books,  and  chiefly  in  the  poems  and  tales  which  re- 
cmefly"in'*  cord  the  exploits  and  adventures  o^  Find  Mac  Cumhaill  and 
Fenian  Tales  his  Fianua.    Howcvcr,  as  it  is  not  my  intention  to  burthen 
these  remarks  with  unnecessary  illustrations  or  an  idle  display 
of  research,  I  shall  content  myself  for  the  present  with  what  I 
have  already  said  in  proof  of  the  existence,  and  the  particular 
and  general  use  of  the  Muinche^  the  Muintorc,  and  the  Land, 
among  the  noble  classes  of  Milesians  in  ancient  Erinn. 
iiention  of       I  may,  however,  add  that  I  have  found  the  "  torque"  men- 
inusshnpie  tioncd  by  itsclf,  and  not,  as  usual,  compounded  with  rnuin,  the 
Book'of^''^   neck,  so  as  to  make  it  a  "  neck-torque".  In  this  form  I  have  met 
Leinster.     the  name  but  once ;  but  in  that  instance  it  is  very  curious  be- 
cause its  authority  states  that  the  articles  there  mentioned  were 
of  foreign  manufacture.    The  passage  is  in  a  very  cuiious  poem 
in  the  "  Rook  of  Leinster",  written  in  praise  of  the  ancient  pa- 
lace of  Ailinn  in  the  county  of  Kildare.    The  poem  consists  of 
twenty-six  stanzas,  of  which  the  following  is  the  eleventh : — 
"  Its  sweet  music  at  all  hours. 

Its  fair  ships  in  the  foaming  waves. 
Its  showers  of  silver  spangles  magnificent. 
Its  '  torques'  of  gold  from  foreign  lands"/^^°^ 
It  would  be  idle  to  speculate  on  this  curious  passage,  and  I 
give  it  here  merely  for  what  it  is  worth. 
Of  the  Land     From  the  nccklacc  in  its  various  forms  I  shall  now  pass  to 
or  lunette;         xiQizX  asccnding  ornament  of  the  person,  referred  to  in  our 
old  writings,  and  this  is  the  Land,  or  crescent,  or  lunette,  as  it  is 
generally  named  at  present.   To  this  article  as  an  ornament  for 
the  front  of  the  head  as  well  as  for  the  neck,  we  have  such 
references  as  shall  leave  no  uncertainty  of  its  very  extensive 
use  among  those  who  were  by  rank  entitled  to  wear  it  in  an- 
it  formed     cicnt  timcs.    I  have  already  quoted  from  the  Brehon  Laws  a 
legal  con-^   short  article  in  reference  to  the  work-bag  or  work-box  of  a 
ladyVwJik-  chief's  wife,  and  its  legal  contents,  which  consisted  of  four  pre- 
^•^K!  cious  articles,  namely,  a  veil  of  one  colour,  and  a  Mind,  or  dia- 

dem of  gold  for  the  head,  and  a  blade  or  lunette  of  gold,  evi- 
dently for  the  neck,  and  silver  thread,  or  fine  wire.  If  this 
lady's  work-box  or  bag  were  stolen,  and  all  these  not  in  it,  she 
was  entitled  but  to  the  restitution  of  what  had  been  stolen; 
whereas,  if  the  legal  complement  of  articles  had  been  in  it,  she 
would  be  entitled  to  a  fine  of  a  breach  of  aristocratic  inviolabi- 

(260)  [original: —  A^jVAip  ai|\j;ic  o|\'ot)oi  itia]>, 

^ceoit  binm  icacIi  c1i]\<\c,  acui^vc  6^\\  a  ci|\itj  gAtV. —  H.  2.  18. 

,Aiciti  bApc  |:o|\cotT05iip  yi<MitVT),      f.  27,  a.  b.] 
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lity,  in  addition.    We  find  it  laid  down  in  our  ancient  laws  xxvn. 
that: — 

"As  long  as  there  are  sons  forthcoming,  daughters  do  not  it  formed 
receive  any  part  of  a  deceased  father's  property,  though  he  be  Fnhedtance 
their  father  as  well  as  the  father  of  the  sons,  nor  anything  but  •i^^B^'ters. 
crescents  of  gold,  and  Rand  or  thread  of  silver,  and  Bregda^ 
that  is  Bricin^  or  thread  of  various  colours  [for  embroidery]  "/^^^^ 

However  clear  it  may  appear  from  these  and  former  passages  The  Land 
that  the  Land,  blade,  or  crescent  of  gold,  was  worn  on  the  neck,  tbTh^aTas'^ 
the  following  few  passages,  out  of  many,  will  show  with  equal  J^fJ  neck!  as 
clearness  that  it  was  also  worn  on  the  front  of  the  head,  and  siiown  by 
probably  sometimes  across  the  head  from  ear  to  ear.    The  pas- 
sages in  question  are  from  the  tale  of  Bruigliean  Da  Derga,  and 
which  I  alluded  to  in  a  previous  lecture, ^^^^^  and  will,  1  think, 
be  sufficient  to  prove  this.  These  passages  occur  in  the  descrip- 
tions given  by  the  pirate  chief  Ingcel  to  Fer  Rogain  of  the  in- 
terior of  Da  Dergas  court,  and  the  disposition  of  the  monarch 
Conaire  Mar  and  his  people  within  it. 

"I  saw  there",  said  Ingcel,  "three  other  men  in  front  of  the  descrip- 
these.    [They  wore]  three  Lands  [blades  or  crescents]  of  gold  ^conaiU 
upon  the  back  of  their  heads.  Three  short  aprons  (Berrbroca)  J^arfoteeM 
upon  them  of  gray  linen  embroidered  with  gold.    [They  hadj 
three  short  crimson  capes  (Cochlini)  upon  them,  [and  carried] 
goads  of  red  bronze  in  their  hands". 

These  were  the  monarch's  three  head  charioteers.  Cut,  Fre- 
cul,  and  ForculS'^^^ 

"I  saw  there",  said  Ingcel  again,  "nine  [men]  sitting  upon  and  of  his 
[bare]  wooden  couches ;  they  wore  nine  short  capes  upon  them  SarSteers; 
with  crimson  loops,  and  a  Land  (blade  or  crescent)  of  gold  upon 
the  head  of  each,  [and  carried]  nine  goads  in  their  hands". 

"  They",  said  Fer  Rogain,  "  are  nine  apprentices  who  are 
learning  chariot  driving  from  the  king's  three  chief  chariot 
drivers".^'^«*^ 

"  I  saw  three  others  there",  said  Ingcel,  "  with  three  Lands  and  also  of 

(261)  [original : — 5ein  beicinic  Ann  b^vocA  rnipti  -oeUn  jiAf  mroencAi  ^°^*^* 

noco  beyvAC,  inpnA  ni  -oo  "oibAt)  in  •o'io]\;  c]ai  cocLim  co-pc]AAi  inipu  ;  c|M 

AcViA-p  'oogixe-y',  cit)  inAnn   acViaitv  b]AOic  cixe-oumi  inAbAim.  SAmAibteAC 

•ooib  ACAf  -DO  nA  rriACAib,  cm  coo  pn  a  i:i]A|\o5Ain.     ■rio]'|reuA|\  otfe, 

inAnn,  acc  niA-o  tAnnA,  ACA-p  |AAnnA,  Cub,  aca^  ITyvecub,  ACAf  IToiActib,  c]M 

ACAf  bixeg-OA.     bAnn,  .i.  o^\\,  ACAf  'p]\imA]AAi-o     in-ofvig. — Leabhar  na 

■pAnn,  .1  in  piAici  Ai-pgiu,  aca^  b^eg  k-Uidhr  ',  f,  64.  a.] 

•OA,  .1.  in  b|Mcin.— ^  Acad,  col.ect.  •  [original :—Ac6on'OAt\c  non- 

R    A   f  8  b  *  ^^^^  -po|AC]AAnuniA-o  puib  -ooib ;  n6i 

Ve-'/'Lecture  xxv.,  ante,  vol.  ii ,  p.  cocbeneimpu  colubun  coiaciaai  ACAf 

137  et  SB'/  LAnT)  oip  fti]\  cmx)  cACAe,  noi  mbpuic 

(263)  [original  r-Accon-oAiAc  cnMn  ^^^'^"^^■'J'    •    •    •    ri6i  nA^Ait)  1:0- 

nAib  Ap  Amb6bAib      UeopA  b^nk  Fj-om^;^      cpi  ptM^^rAt)«  int)TM5.- 
oip  fop  Aipciu|\  A  cint) ;  ceo|\A  bepp- 
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(blades  or  crescents)  of  gold  across  tbeir  heads ;  [they  wore] 
three  speckled  cloaks  upon  them ;  and  three  shirts  with  red 
interweavings  [of  gold] .  They  had  tliree  brooches  of  gold  in 
their  cloaks;  three  wooden  spears  [hung]  over  them  at  the 
wall". 

*'  I  know  them",  said  Fer  Rogain;  "  they  are  the  king's  three 
poets,  namely,  Sui^  and  Ro  Sui,  and  For  Sui  [that  is,  sage, 
great  sage,  and  greater  sage],  three  of  the  same  age,  three  bro- 
thers, and  three  sons  of  Maphir  Rochetuir S^^^ 

[original:— Accori'OAt\c  c]ma|\  |"a6a UAfAib Viif^vM^,  Ho i^ecA^f-A pr», 

tiAiie  AtTO  ;  ce6|\A  Iaitoa  6^\\  ca|\  a  o]\  l:ey^]^051n  ;  cpi  pUx*  iito]M5  -pn,  .1. 

cen-o  ;  c)M  b]Aoic  b^Mc  impu  ;  ce6|\A  Stii,  ACAj'  1lo-Sui,  ACAf  "po^-Sui,  C]m 

CATnp  con-oe'pgincLAi'D  Ceo|AAbt\ec-  cotriAif,  C]M  biAAtip,  cpi  mic  mA■p1l^ 

HAffA  6i'p  itiA  TnbjVACAib ;  ceofXA  bun-  Uodecuib  — Ibid.f  f.  64.  b.  bot.] 


LECTURE  XXVIIL 


[Delivered  July  23rJ,  I860.] 

(VIII.)  Dress  and  Ornaments  (continued).  Of  Ear-rings  t  the  ^M-iVasc  men- 
tioned in  Cormac's  Glossary,  and  in  the  accounts  of  Tulchinne  the  druid  and 
juggler,  and  the  harpers  in  the  tale  of  the  Bruighean  Daderga.  Of  the 
Gibne  :  it  was  a  badge  of  oflBce,  especially  of  charioteers ;  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  description  of  Rian  Gabhy-a,  CuchidaincTs  charioteer  ;  and  also  in  a  legend 
about  him  in  Leabhar  na  h-  Uidhre ;  the  word  Gibne  is  explained  in  an  ancient 
glossary  in  a  vellum  M  S. ;  the  story  of  Edain  and  Midir  shows  that  the 
Gibne  was  not  worn  exclusively  by  charioteers.  The  spiral  ring  for  the  hair 
mentioned  in  the  "  Wanderings  of  Alaeldmn's  Canoe".  Men  as  well  as  women 
divided  the  hair.  Hollow  golden  balls  fastened  to  the  tresses  of  the  hair ; 
mention  of  such  ornaments  in  the  tale  of  the  Bruighean  Daderga ;  curious 
poem  from  the  tale  oiEochaidh  Fedhleach  and  Edain  (foot  note) ;  golden  balls 
for  the  hair  also  mentioned  in  the  *'  Sick  Bed  of  Ciichulaind"  ;  two  such  balls 
mentioned  in  the  tales  of  Bee  Fola  and  Bruighean  Daderga^  and  only  one 
in  that  of  the  "  Sick  Bed".  The  3Iind  oir  or  crown  not  a  Land  or  crescent ; 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  Brehon  Laws,  and  in  a  tale  in  the  Leabhar  na 
h' Uidhre;  the  second  nan.e  used  in  the  tale  in  question  proves  that  the 
Mind  covered  the  head.  The  Mind  of  Medb  at  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne, 
The  Mind  was  also  worn  in  Scotland,  as  is  shown  by  the  story  of  prince 
Cano.  Men  also  wore  a  golden  Alind^  as  appears  from  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne ; 
this  ornament  called  in  other  parts  of  the  tale  an  Imscind.  The  curious 
Mind  worn  by  Cormac  Mac  Airt  at  the  meeting  of  the  States  at  Uisnech. 

From  these  crescents  or  lunettes  of  gold,  worn  on  the  front, 
and  sometimes  farther  back  on  the  head,  by  men  and  women, 
we  now  pass  to  the  next  articles  of  ornament  with  which  our 
remote  ancestors  adorned  the  head,  namely  ear-rings.  To  this  ofEar-ring«; 
class  of  ornament,  however,  I  have  met  but  few  references,  and 
in  each  case  the  wearers  were  men  only.  This  ornament  ap- 
pears under  two  names,  differing  apparently  in  signification. 
The  first  name  is  Au-NasCy  or  U-Nasc,  which  signifies  literally 
an  ear-ring.  The  second  name  is  A  u-  Chuimriuch ,  which  literally 
signifies  ear-band,  or  ear-ligature/^^^  For  the  precise  value  of  the 
term  Au- Chuimriuch ^  or  ear-band,  I  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover any  authority  further  than  the  plain  analysis  of  the  name 
itself  affords ;  but  not  so  with  the  Au-Nasc,  as  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing clear  definition  of  it  in  the  ancient  glossary,  so  well 
known  as  Cormac's  glossary : 

**  Au'NasCy  that  is  a  ring  for  the  ear,  that  is  a  ring  of  gold  which  tte  Au.ir<uc 
IS  worn  upon  the  fingers  or  in  the  ears  of  the  sons  of  the  free  cormac-T^ 

or  noble  families".  Glossary; 

This  explanation  is  clear  enough ;  perfectly  so,  indeed,  accord- 
[See  Fig.  58.] 
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and  in  the 
account  of 
Tulchinne, 
the  Druid 
and  juggler, 


and  also  In 
that  of  the 
harpers  in 
the  tale  of 
the  Brui- 
ghean  Da- 
derga. 


The  Oibne 


a  badge  of 
ofiice,  espe- 
cially of 
cliaiioteers; 


mentioned  in 
the  descrip- 
tion of  the 
dress  of 
Rian  Oabhra, 
Cuchulaind's 
charioteer ; 


ing  to  the  composition  of  the  word,  and  as  far  as  rings  for  the 
ears  are  concerned ;  but  I  cannot  help  beheving  that  the  second 
meaning,  that  is,  that  they  were  rings  for  the  fingers  also,  is 
wrong,  and  an  interpolation  of  some  thoughtless  transcriber  of 
more  modern  times. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  in  a  formei'  lecture  of  the  present 
course,^^^^^  when  describing  the  various  groups  in  the  court  o£  Da 
Derg,  where  the  monarch  Conaire  M6r  was  killed,  Ingcel,  the 
captain  of  the  piratical  assailants,  describes  the  monarch's  chief 
juggler  as  follows: — 

"  I  saw  there  a  large  champion  in  front  of  the  same  couch, 
in  the  middle  of  the  house.  The  blemish  of  baldness  was  upon 
him.  Whiter  than  the  cotton  of  the  mountains  is  every  hair 
that  grows  upon  his  head.  He  had  U-Nasca  or  ear-clasps  of 
gold  in  his  ears,  and  a  speckled,  glossy  cloak  upon  him". 

The  second  reference  to  this  ornament  is  found  in  the  same 
important  tale  of  the  Court  of  Da  Derg^  where  the  harpers  are 
described  in  the  following  words : — 

"  I  saw  nine  ethers  in  front,  with  nine  bushy,  curling  heads 
of  hair,  nine  light  blue  floating  cloaks  upon  them,  and  nine 
brooches  of  gold  in  them.  Nine  crystal  rings  upon  their 
hands ;  an  Ordnasc  or  thumbring  of  gold  upon  the  thumb  of 
each  of  them;  Au- Chuimriuch  or  ear-clasps  of  gold  upon  the 
ears  of  each ;  a  Muinche  or  torque  of  silver  around  the  neck  of 
each". 

There  is  another  little  ornament  called  a  Gibne,  connected 
with  the  head,  which,  I  think,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  here : 
it  is  the  band  or  thread  which  was  tied  around  the  head  to 
keep  the  hair  down  on  the  forehead  and  in  its  place  othermse. 
This  ornament,  however,  appears  to  have  been  more  particu- 
larly a  badge  of  office,  peculiar,  but  not  exclusively  so,  to  chariot- 
drivers,  and  the  only  instances  of  it  that  I  remember,  except  one, 
are  connected  with  Laegh,  the  son  of  Mian  Gabhra,  charioteer 
to  the  celebrated  champion  Cuchulaind.  In  the  great  combat 
fought  by  that  champion  against  Ferdiadh,  and  which  was  so 
fully  described  in  a  former  lecture,^^^^^  we  find  the  following  pas- 
sage in  the  description  of  the  charioteer's  dress : — 

"  The  same  charioteer  put  on  his  crested,  gleaming,  quadran- 
gular helmet,  with  a  variety  of  all  colours  and  all  defaces,  and 
fallinsr  over  his  two  shoulders  behind  him.    This  was  an  addition 


of  gracefulness  to  him,  and  not  an  incumbrance. 


He  then  with 


(267)  j-gee  Lect.  xxv.,  ante,  vol.  ii.,  p.  144.] 

(Ubi  supra,  p.  146.] 
(2(!9)  [Lcc,  xiv.  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  302.  See  also  Appendix  for  the  whole  episode 
of  the  Tain  Bo  Chuaihjnc,  containing  the  fight  of  Cuchulaind  with  Ferdiadh.'] 
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his  hand  placed  to  his  forehead  the  red-yellow  Gibne,  like  a  xxvni. 
crescent  of  red  gold,  of  gold  which  had  boiled  over  the  edge 
of  the  purifying  crucible :  and  this  he  put  on  in  order  to  distin- 
guish liis  ofiS.ce  of  charioteer  from  that  of  his  master  [who  was 
the  champion]". 

Of  tlie  same  champion  and  charioteer  there  is  a  very  wild 
legend  preserved  in  the  ancient  Leabhar  7ia  h-  Uidhre^  in  which 
the  Gihne  appears  again  as  part  of  the  outfit  of  the  latter.  The 
story  is  shortly  this. 

When  Saint  Patrick  first  appeared  at  Tara,  and  attempted  and  also  in  a 
the  conversion  from  paganism  of  the  very  obstinate  monarch,  S^iS  the"' 
Laeghaire  Mac  Neill,  the  latter  refused  to  believe  in  the  true  i^mdZ^"' 
God  until  the  saint  should  raise  to  him  from  the  dead  Ciichu- 
laind^the  great  champion  of  Ulster,  who  had  been  dead  more  than 
four  hundred  years  at  the  time.  The  saint  did  not  seem  to  assent 
to  this  condition,  but,  on  the  next  morning,  as  the  monarch 
was  driving  in  his  chariot  northwards  from  Tara  towards  the 
river  Boind  (the  present  Boyne),  the  spirit  of  the  famous  cham- 
pion appeared  to  him,  splendidly  dressed,  with  his  chariot,  horses, 
and  charioteer,  the  same  as  when  alive.  After  describing 
Cuchulaind  himself,  his  chariot  and  horses,  the  king  conti- 
nues : — '*  There  was  a  charioteer  in  front  of  him  in  the  chariot. 
He  was  a  lank,  tall,  stooped,  freckle-faced  man.  He  had  curl- 
ing, reddish  hair  upon  his  head.  He  had  a  Gihne  of  Find- 
ruine  upon  his  forehead  which  kept  his  hair  from  his  face; 
and  Cuache  (or  little  cups)  of  gold  upon  his  poll  behind,  into 
which  his  hair  coiled ;  a  small  winged  Cochall  or  cape  on  him, 
with  its  buttoning  at  his  two  elbows.  A  goad  of  red  gold  in 
his  hand  by  which  he  urged  his  horses" 

Let  us  examine  what  the  ornaments  of  the  charioteer  were 
in  this  case.  We  have  first  a  Gihne  or  thread  of  Findruine  or 
white  bronze  upon  his  forehead,  to  keep  his  hair  from  falling 
over  his  face ;  and  little  cups  at  his  poll  behind,  in  which  his 
hair  was  coiled  up.  Now  this  is  a  new  piece  of  ornament,  of 
which  I  have  not  found  mention  anywhere  else ;  nor  can  I  as 
yet  recognize  in  the  large  collection  in  our  national  museum 
any  article  which  could  answer  to  this  description.  As  regards 
the  word  Gihne,  just  mentioned,  I  find  it  explained  in  an  Meaning  of 
ancient  glossary  in  a  vellum  MS.  in  Trinity  College,  Dubhn,  p/ainedtn  an 

ancient  glps- 
sary ; 

("0)  [original: — -A|va  a|aa  b6lAib  c<M|\cellA'o  a^taIc.  Coictine  ec 
i|in  CA|\pucpn  AyvAile  fO|vye|\5  -pAn-  cec  immi  conAU]\f1ocu'o  A-p  A-oib 
i:ocAfO|\b]Aec,-pA'Lci:o|\CAfi:o|\|\uA'o  iiubbennAib.  iDiAuicne  •oi-oejAgo^x  iriA 
■pop  AnuilUic.  5ipiie  fiiTO|\uine  -po^x  Iahii  •ou\cA]AcefL<\t)  a  eocii. — Lea- 
A  ec<Mi  nA-oteice-o  A^obc  fOAgi-o  hhar  ;ia  h-Uidhre,  f.  74.  a.  b.] 
CuAce  "oeoiA  ^o\^  a-oio  cxiaIait)  Vii 
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XXVIII.    as  follows: — ^'^^^^   Gibiie^  that  is  a  thread,  as  Laegh  said  when 
giving  the  description       I  saw'  said  he,  '  a  man  on  the  plain 
and  a  Gihne  o{ Findruine  upon  his  forehead'".    The  man  who 
spoke  the  words  was  the  Laegh  just  mentioned  above,  Cuchu- 
laind's  charioteer,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  tract 
from  which  it  is  quoted, 
the  story  of      For  the  fact  that  the  fillet,  or  thread  of  gold,  or  other  metal 
^ISr  shows  which  confined  the  hair  on  the  forehead,  and  which  must  have 
Sic  ^vas    go'^^  round  the  head,  was  not  exclusively  worn  by  charioteers, 
not  worn  ex-  J  may  refer  back  to  the  story  of  the  lady  Edain  and  Midir^  the 
chari?teel2  chieftain  o£  BriLeith,  in  the  present  county  of  Longford,  given 
in  a  former  lecture  of  the  present  course.^^"^  In  this  very  ancient 
story  it  may  be  remembered  that,  whilst  the  lady  and  her  fifty 
attendant  maidens  were  bathing  in  the  bay  of  Inhiur  Cich- 
muini  on  the  east  coast  of  Ulster,  they  saw  coming  towards 
them  over  the  plain  the  chieftain  Midir,  mounted  on  a  splendid 
bay  steed.    Among  the  other  rich  ornaments  already  described 
which  the  horseman  wore,  was  a  thread  of  gold  bound  upon  his 
forehead,  to  keep,  as  the  story  says,  his  hair  from  falling  over 
his  face. 

There  are  a  few  more  ornaments  connected  with  the  hair  of 
the  head,  about  which  I  shall  now  briefly  speak.  These  are  the 
ring,  which  confined  the  hair  at  the  poll  in  one  lock  or  bun- 
dle ;  and  the  hollow  balls  of  gold  in  which  the  front  side-locks, 
or  divisions  of  the  hair  terminated.  I  need  not  refer  back  to  a 
former  lecture  of  the  present  course,  where  I  described  the  beau- 
tiful, spiral,  and  elastic  ring  for  the  hair  at  the  poll,  in  [the  late] 
Dr.  Petrie's  fine  cabinet  of  Irish  antiquities  but  I  may  again 
call  attention  to  the  lady  mentioned  in  the  Navigation,  or  wan- 
derings of  Maelduin's  Ship,  where  we  are  told  that : — 
The  spiral  "  Upon  the  fourth  day",  the  story  says,  '*  the  woman  came 
h^f  meiS-^  forth  to  them,  and  splendidly  did  she  come  there.  She  wore  a 
"NavigSillf  white  robe,  and  a  Budne  or  twisted  ring  of  gold  confining  her 
hair.  She  had  golden  hair.  She  had  two  Maelann  or  point- 
less shoes  of  silver  upon  her  crimson- white  feet;  a  Bretnais  or 
silver  brooch,  with  a  chain  of  gold,  in  her  robe ;  and  a  striped 
smock  of  silk  next  her  white  skin".^^''*^ 

I  may  here  observe  that  the  ring  for  the  hair  at  the  poll  may 
be  easily  distinguished  from  all  other  rings,  because  it  must  of 
necessity  have  been  of  a  spiral  form,  and  gradually  diminishing 

(271)  [original: — "Sibniie,  .1.  ftiAice,  ("2)  ^Ante,  Lecture  xxvi.,  vol.  ii.,p. 

«c  efc,  tAej  AccAbA1]^c  tiA  cuaiaa^c-  162.] 

bA^A :  AcconnA|\c        f e  -pep  ifin  ('*^')  [Ibid.,  p.  159.] 

7nA5  ACAr  gibne  pnn-ojAuine  ):o|\  a  llbid.,  p.  159.J 
^-DAH.— H.  3.  18.  469.  b.  650.  a.] 
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from  one  end  to  tlie  other,  in  order  to  fit  tlie  tapering  character  ^cxviii, 
of  the  confined  poll  of  hair,  which  diminished  gradually  in 
thickness  from  the  root  to  the  top.  Such  is  the  character  of  the 
beautiful  hair  Budne  in  Dr.  Petrie's  collection,  and  also  of  a 
smaller  golden  one  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

That  men  as  well  as  women  confined,  either  in  one  or  several  as  weii 
divisions,  the  hair  of  the  poll,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  dirided  the 
instance.  In  the  story  of  Bee  Fola  and  king  Diarmait,  already 
several  times  referred  to,  we  are  told  that  the  strange  young  man 
whom  she  met  on  the  brink  of  a  lake,  when  she  lost  her  way  after 
eloping  from  her  husband's  palace,  had  among  other  ornaments, 
*'  meshes,  and  a  net  of  gold  on  every  lock  of  his  hair  behind, 
reaching  down  to  his  shoulders ;  and  two  apples,  or  hollow  balls 
of  gold,  the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  upon  the  two  locks  or  forks, 
into  which  his  hair  was  divided,  but  whether  at  the  poll  or  the 
temples,  we  are  not  told,  though  it  certainly  must  have  been 
the  latter.  It  would  be  very  difiicult  to  identify  any  of  the 
hair-rings  spoken  of  here,  as  they  may  have  been  of  the  ordi* 
nary  circular  form,  and  not  spiral,  since  they  were  intended 
more  for  ornamenting  separate  small  locks  of  the  hair,  than  for 
confining  the  whole  in  one  tapering  bundle.  Of  the  net  of  gold 
for  the  hair  mentioned  here,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything 
further,  as  such  nets  are  still  used,  not  however  by  gentlemen, 
but  by  ladies,  to  whom  in  our  matter-of-fact  and  democratic 
days,  ornaments  of  gold  for  the  hair  are  exclusively  confined. 

The  next  ornament  we  have  to  consider  is  the  hollow  ball  of  hoUow 
gold  in  which  the  tops  of  the  two  front,  or  rather  side-locks,  of  fa'sfenedto* 
the  hair  were  generally  received  and  fastened.    The  references  S the  hai?; 
to  this  ornament  are  not  many,  though  from  its  character,  sim- 
plicity, and  luxury,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  in 
extensive  use  with  men  and  women  in  the  olden  times.  Passing 
over  the  description  of  the  two  balls  of  gold  just  given  from 
the  story  of  king  Diarmait  and  the  lady  Bee  Fola,  I  have  but 
two  more  references  to  this  ornament,  but  one  of  these  is  so  pre- 
cise and  characteristic  as  to  explain  clearly  in  what  way  these 
balls  or  hollow  shells  were  attached  to  the  hair.    The  very 
ancient  and  valuable  tale  of  the  Bruighean  Daderga,  so  copiously 
drawn  upon  in  the  course  of  these  lectures,  opens  -svith  the  fol- 
lowing poetical  passage : — 

"  There  was  [of  old]  an  admirable,  illustrious  king  over  "g^^fJJJ^^g 
Erinn,  whose  name  was  Eoehaidh  Fedleaeh.    He  on  one  occa-  Bruighean 
sion  passed  over  the  fair-green  of  Bri  Leith  [in  the  present 
county  of  Longford],  where  he  saw  a  woman  on  the  brink  of 
a  fountain,  having  a  comb  and  a  casket  (Cuirel)  of  silver,  orna- 
mented with  gold,  washing  her  head  in  a  silver  basin  with 
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^^yiii'  four  birds  of  gold  perched  upon  it,  and  little  sparkling  gems  of 
mentioned  in  crimson  carbunclc  {Carrmogul)  upon  the  outer  edges  of  the 
^BrnflhelT^  basiu.  A  short,  crimson  cloak,  with  a  beautiful  gloss,  lying 
Daderga;  j^g^^  j^^j. .  ])ualldai  (or  brooch)  of  silver,  inlaid  with  sparkles 
of  gold,  in  that  cloak.  A  smock,  long  and  warm,  gathered  and 
soft,  of  green  silk,  with  a  border  of  red  gold,  upon  her.  Won- 
derful clasps  of  gold  and  of  silver  at  her  breast,  and  at  her 
shoulder-blades,  and  at  her  shoulders  in  that  smock,  on  all  sides. 
The  sun  shone  upon  it,  while  the  men  [that  is  the  king,  and 
his  retinue]  were  all  shaded  in  red,  from  the  reflection  of  the 
gold  against  the  sun,  from  the  green  silk.  Two  golden-yellow 
tresses  upon  her  head,  each  of  them  plaited  with  four  locks  or 
strands,  and  a  ball  of  gold  upon  the  point  of  each  tress  [of  the 
two] .  The  colour  of  that  hair  was  like  the  flowers  of  the  bog 
firs  in  the  summer,  or  like  red  gold  immediately  after  receiving 
its  colouring.  And  there  she  was  disentangling  her  hair,  and 
her  two  arms  out  through  the  bosom  of  her  smock".^^^^^ 

This  is  a  curious  description,  and  the  old  writer  might  fairly 
incur  the  charge  of  pure  notion,  if  we  had  not  still  extant,  as 
far  as  combs,  not  of  silver  but  of  bone,  gracefully  carved,  and 
little  caskets  of  gold,  clasps  and  fastenings  of  all  sorts,  and  the 
balls  of  gold  in  which  the  two  plaited  tresses  of  the  hair  termi- 
nated, to  prove  the  accuracy  of  his  description  of  the  ancient 
personal  ornaments. 

The  name  of  the  remarkable  lady  of  whom  we  have  just 
spoken  wsls  Edain,  already  mentioned;  she  was  the  daughter 
of  Etar,  a  Tuatha  DS  Danann  chief,  and  grandmother  of  the 
monarch  Conaire  Mor,  the  hero  of  this  tale  of  the  Bruighean 
Daderga.  When  the  monarch  Eochaidh  Fedleach  had  suffi- 
ciently observed  and  admired  the  beautiful  Edain  at  her  free 
toilette,  he  made  proposals  of  marriage  to  her,  which  were  at 
once  accepted,  and  he  returned  to  his  palace  at  Tara  in  liigh 
spirits  with  his  new  queen.    The  lady,  however,  had  not  until 

(275)  [original : — "bui  ]m  Am]\A  ingAtiuAi  x>\ox<  ACAf  Aiprec  fO|\  a 
e5t)A  frojA  ei]\en  eocViAi'on  tTex)-  b|Auinx)i,  ACA'p  a  foiAtntiAiD,  aca^  a 
'LeAcV\  A  Ainm,  "oo  Itii'OfeAcVic  ;  riAnn  guAtiib  iptrolene  "oicAcieicVi. 
•OAyv  AeriAcVi  mbpeg  teicli  coriAccAi  UAicnex>  fTAiA  m^^iAn  cobbAfoeA^vj 
imnnAi  f^op  u]a  in  cobAip,  aca^"  C1]^]^,  ■ooriA  i:e|\Aib  cui-otec  iitooi|\  ir|\ipti 
dui]\]Ae1  A^Ajic  coneco]A  "oeop,  Acce  n5]\ein  ifir»  ciciu  UAin-oi.  X)a  c|M- 
oc  irobcux)  Aibuinj  ai\51c,  ACAf  ce-  tif  no|\bui'Oi  fo]\  a  ciito,  -pge  ceic- 
^■c\^x^  Vieoin  oip  i:o)\  ACAf  gteoi^x-  iMrTouAib  ceAcVlcA|^n•oe  ACAf  tnelt 
geniAi  beccAi  ■oicnAfiAmojub  cVio|\-  i:o|\  ]Mnt)  CAclTOUAib  bA  cofmAib  teo. 
C|\A1  "hipo^A-pbefcuib  riA  buinji.  "bjAAc  X)ac1i  itro  foibc  pn  pM  bA|\|\  tiAite^'- 
CAf  co|\C]aa  foioicliAin  Aicce;  ■oua'L'L-  CA1|\  ■hif<Mn]\A'o,  no  ffi  •oeAjA^oiA 
-OAi  Ai|\50i'oi  ecoiTApT)e 'oeo]A  oib'mnu  n-oenAm  a  •oaca.  If  An-o  oui  oc 
ipb]AAcc.  tene  Lebup  cutpACAcli  cAicbiucVi  a  fuitc  "oia  pulcA-o,  aca^ 
ifi  cocuc  be  inotA  -oeipciu  UAini-oe  a  •OAbAitn  c]MA  -oenc  A-pe-otAig  im- 
iro-oepgintiu'o  oi|Aimpi.     UuAjmibA  niAcli. — H.  2.  16.  coL  716.  top.] 
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this  time  remained  unobserved  and  unadmired  by  otlier  men ; 
and  among  those  who  ardently  loved  her  was  Midir,  the  Tu- 
atha  De  Danann  chief  of  Bri  Leith^  where  she  was  first  met 
by  king  Eochaidh.  This  was  the  gorgeously  dressed  and  deco- 
rated Midir,  who  had  previously  surprised  herself  and  her  fifty 
attendant  maidens  when  bathing  in  the  bay  of  Inhiur  Cich- 
miuni  in  Ulster,  as  I  have  already  mentioned. 

This  Midir,  like  the  rest  of  his  race,  was  an  accomplished 
magician ;  and  in  a  short  time  after  the  marriage  of  Edam,  he 
appeared  in  disguise  at  the  palace  of  Tara.  He  was,  in  fact, 
the  stranger  who  asked  to  play  a  game  of  chess  with  the  mon- 
SiTch.  Eochaidh  Eedleach,  and  won  the  queen  Edain  as  the  stake, 
the  story  of  which  I  recounted  in  a  former  lecture,^^^^^  and  need 


(376)  ^Ante,  Lect.  ix.,  vol.  i.,  p.  192.  It  may  be  useful  to  give  here  a  some- 
what different  version  of  this  poem,  together  with  the  original: — 

O  Befind !  wilt  thou  come  with  me 
To  a  wonderful  land  that  is  mine, 
The  hair  is  there  hke  unto  the 

blossom  of  the  Sobarche, 
Of  the  colour  of  snow  is  the  fair 
body? 

There  will  be  nor  grief  or  care ; 
White  are  teeth  there,  black  the 
brows ; 

Pleasant  to  the  eye  is  the  number 

of  our  hosts, 
And  on  every  cheek  the  hues  of  the 
fox-glove. 
Crimson  of  the  mead  is  each  neck, 
As  delightful  to  the  eye  as  the 

blackbird's  eggs ; 
Though  pleasant  to  behold  be  the 

plains  of  \_Innis]  fail, 
Rarely  wouldst  thou  visit  them  after 
frequenting  the  great  plain. 
Though  intoxicating  to  thee  be  the  ale 
of  Innisfail, 
More  intoxicating  are  the  ales  of  the 

great  country ; 
The  only  land  is  the  land  I  speak  of, 
There  youth  never  grows  into  old 
age. 

Warm  sweet  streams  traverse  the  land ; 
The  choicest  of  mead  and  of  wine  ; 
Handsome  people  without  blemish  ; 
Intercourse  without  sin,  without 
prohibition. 
We  see  every  one  on  every  side, 
And  no  one  seetli  us ; 
The  cloud  of  Adam's  fault 
Has  caused  this  concealment  of 
which  I  speak. 
0  Woman !  if  thou  comest  to  my  proud 
people, 


A  beptro  in  ^^aja  titn 

If  DA|\|\  i^obA-pce  ^rotc  Atro, 
1f  "ouc  frieccu  co|Ap  coiiro? 


1f  AtTO  ntj-o  bi  tnui  nucAi ; 
5elA  -oec  An-o  -otibui  b|\Ai ; 
1f  V\  fubA  bin  A)\  i-buAig, 
1f  "otibpoti  [no     byvecc]  An-o  cec 
5t^«A-o. 


1f  Co|\CAip  niAige  [no  bofpA]  cac- 
mum. 

If  bi  fubti  [no  If  •oAcb]  u^tn  bum  ; 
C\X)  CAin  •oeicpti  mtii^i  -fAib, 
Annum  iA]\5nAif  mtnge  mAif . 


Ci-OTnefc  bib  coiiAm  1nfe  lPAib, 
If  mef cu  coif m  cif e  rriAif ; 
-Amf  A  cif  e  ci|\  Afbiuf , 
Hi  ceic  OAC  Anx)  f  eptin. 


Sf  OCA  ceic  mibbfi  CAf  c'lf  ; 
Ho^ii  X)enii'o  ACUf  fin  ; 
"Ooim  •oebgnAi'oi  cenon  ; 
CombAf c  cen  fjeccAt)  cen  cob. 

Accitiin  cAc  f  o|\  CAc  bee, 
Acuf  ni  connAcc  inec; 
cemeb  miofbAif  A-oAim 
'Oo'oonA|\ceib  Af  a  f  Aim  ? 

A  ben  •oiAfif  mo  cuaic  cin-o. 
If  bAff  oif  biAf  fof c  cin-o  ; 
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not  dwell  further  upon  it  here,  especially  as  it  is  not  further 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  my  present  subject.  I  may,  how- 
ever, remark  that  the  poem  addressed  to  Edain  under  the  title 
of  Befind,  or  Fair-haired  Woman,  and  given  in  the  lecture  allu- 
ded to,  is  of  undoubted  primitive  pastoral  character,  both  in 
construction  and  in  the  allusions  contained  in  it,  and  may  in 
great  part  be  safely  referred  to  a  very  early  period,  if  not  to  the 
age  of  Eochaidh  Fedhleach  himself 
» stck^Bed^of  '^^^  i^Q'^t  and  last  reference  to  balls  of  gold  for  the  hair,  of 
Cuchuiainn'';  which  I  shall  at  present  avail  myself,  is  found  in  the  ancient 
Gaedhelic  tale  of  the  *'  Sick  Bed  of  Cuchulainri\^^^^^  of  which  I 
gave  a  very  complete  analysis  in  a  former  lecture It  may 
be  remembered  that  a  woman  with  a  green  cloak,  the  wife  of 
Labraid  "  the  quick  hand  at  sword",  a  fairy  chieftain,  was  sent 
from  the  lady  Fand^  the  wife  of  the  great  Tuatha  DS  Danann 
navigator,  Manannan  Mac  Lir,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with 
him,  to  invite  him  to  visit  her,  and  assist  Labraid  in  a  battle, 
and  that  his  strength  would  be  restored.  Cuchulaind,  before 
going  himself,  sent  his  charioteer  Laegh  to  report  on  the  coun- 
try of  Magh  Mell,  or  the  Plains  of  Happiness".  Laegh  goes, 
and  is  well  received  by  Labraid;  and  when  he  returns,  he  de- 
scribes, in  a  poem  of  twenty-eight  stanzas,  his  visit  to  Labraid's 
court.  The  following  are  the  first  two  stanzas  of  this  poem: — 
I  arrived  in  my  happy  sportiveness 

At  an  uncommon  residence,  though  it  was  common, 
At  the  court  where  were  scores  of  troops, 
Where  I  found  Labraid  of  the  long  flowing  hair. 
**  And  I  found  him  in  the  court, 

Sitting  among  thousands  of  weapons, 
Yellow  hair  upon  him  of  a  most  splendid  colour. 
And  an  apple  of  gold  closing  it".^^^^^ 
two  such        In  the  previous  instances  there  are  two  balls  of  gold  men- 
tioned^fn  the  tioucd,  in  which  the  two  divisions  into  which  the  hair  was 
'riu^&it'^  divided  in  front  terminated ;  here,  however,  there  is  but  one 
oaderga&ni  ^^^^     g^^^j  which  closcd  or  terminated  the  whole  of  the  hair, 
only  one  in   It  is  therefore  quite  clear  that  this  ball  could  not  have  been  in 
•'''sick  Bed\  front  or  at  the  side  of  the  head.     It  follows,  then,  that  it  must 

tunc      Vaic  temriAdc  "LAtint),  It  is  a  golden  crown  shall  be  upon 

TlocbiA  "Lim.    -An-o  A  ■befin-of  thy  head; 

— Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre,  f.  82.]  Fresh  pork,  banquets  of  new  milk 

and  ale, 

Thou  shalt  have  with  me  there,  0 

Befind!^ 

(277)  [Published  in  the  Atlantis,  vol.  i.,  p.  S62,  and  vol.  ii.,  p.  9G.  Dublin, 
185H-59.] 

(278)  [^Ante,  Lect.  ix.,  vol.  i.,  p.  195.] 

(279)  [gee  original  in  Atlantis,  vol.  ii  ,  p.  103.] 
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have  been  at  the  poll,  and  that  the  hair  was  either  confined  by  xxvin. 
a  ring,  or  woven  into  one  great  plait  behind,  so  that  its  arrange- 
ment Avas  made  firm  and  secure  by  its  terminating  point  being 
received  into,  or  passing  through,  this  hollow  ball  of  gold. 

It  does  not  appear,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover, 
that  women  in  the  olden  times  confined  the  hair  in  coils  on  the 
top  or  back  part  of  the  head  with  pins,  brooches,  or  combs, 
although  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  did  use  pins  and 
brooches  for  some  purpose  connected  with  its  arrangement. 

I  shall  now  pass  from  the  study  of  the  minor  ornaments  o£  The  Mind 
the  head,  which  I  have  dwelt  upon  at  such  considerable  length,  cro\^^^, 
to  the  chief  of  all,  the  3Iind  6ir^  or  Minn  oir^  that  is,  the  crown, 
or  diadem  of  gold,  of  which  we  find  frequent  mention  in  our 
ancient  writings.   That  the  Hind  Sir  was  not  an  ordinary  La?id,  not  a  Land, 
that  is,  a  frontlet  or  crescent  of  gold,  must  be  at  once  acknow-  ' 
ledged,  when  we  find  both  mentioned  together  as  different 
articles  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  person,  and  when, 
besides  this  fact,  it  will  be  shown  that,  whilst  the  Land  was 
worn  either  at  the  neck  or  on  the  forehead  [and  the  back  of  the 
head,  vide  p.  183],  the  Mind  invariably  covered  or  surrounded  JJI^b^^^^^''^ 
the  whole  of  the  head.    The  first  reference  to  the  MiJid  or  Laws; 
crown,  to  which  I  shall  call  attention,  is  an  article  in  the  Bre- 
hon  Laws,  and  has  been  already  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Laiid,  or  crescent  of  gold.    In  the  article  in  question  we 
are  told  that  the  workbag  or  workbox  of  a  king's  wife,  when 
legally  furnished,  should  contain  "  a  veil  of  one  colour,  and  a 
Mind  (or  crown)  of  gold ;  and  a  Land  (or  crescent)  of  gold ; 
and  thread  (or  fine  wire)  of  silver".   This  instance  alone  would 
be  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  Mind  and  the  La7id  of  gold 
were  different  articles  and  worn  in  a  different  way. 

The  following  passage  translated,  from  an  ancient  story  in  and  in  a  taie 
one  of  our  oldest  MSS.,  Leahhav  na  h-Uidhve,  leaves,  however,  ^nah^indhre; 
no  doubt  at  all  upon  this  matter. 

"  There  was",  says  this  story,  "  a  great  fair  held  at  one  time  at 
Taillte  [now  absurdly  called  Teltown  in  the  county  Meath]  by 
the  Gaedhils  [of  Erinn] .  The  person  who  was  king  of  Tara  at 
this  time  was  Diarmait,  the  son  of  Fergus  Cerheoil  [who  died 
in  the  year  588].  The  men  of  Erinn  took  their  places  upon  the 
stands  and  benches  of  the  fair-place,  each  according  to  his  dig- 
nity and  possession  and  legal  right,  as  had  been  at  all  previous 
times  the  custom.  The  women  had  a  separate  stand  for  them- 
selves along  with  the  king's  two  wives.  The  queens  who  were 
with  [king]  Diarmait  at  this  time  were,  Mairend  Mael  [that 
is,  Mairend  the  Bald] ;  and  Mugain,  the  daughter  of  Con- 
craidh,  son  of  Duach  Bondj  of  the  men  of  Munster.  Mugain 
TOL  II.  13 
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XXVIII.  was  deeply  envious  j\lairen(V\  because  she  was  herself  barren, 
whilst  Mcdrend  was  fruitful ;  "and  she  called  unto  her  a  satirical 
w^oman,  and  told  her  that  she  would  pay  her  whatever  she  de- 
sired, if  she  went  up  and  pulled  the  Mind  of  gold  olF  the  head 
of  queen  Jlairend.  The  condition  of  queen  Mairend  was  this, 
that  she  had  no  hair  upon  her  head ;  wherefore  she  constantly 
wore  a  queen's  Mind  to  conceal  her  blemish.  The  satirical 
woman  went  up  then  to  where  Mairend  sat,  and  pertinaciously 
pressed  her  for  a  gift.  The  queen  said  that  she  had  nothing  to 
give  her.  Thou  wilt  liave  this  then,  said  the  women,  pulling  the 
golden  Catliharr^  or  diadem  off  her  head.  May  God  and  St. 
Ciaran  avenge  this,  said  Mairend^  at  the  same  time  clapping 
her  two  hands  upon  her  bare  head.  No  person  in  the  assembly, 
however,  had  time  to  notice  her  disgrace  before  a  mass  of  flow- 
ing golden  hair  started  upon  her  head,  falling  down  below  her 
shoulder-blades ;  and  all  this  through  the  miraculous  interposi- 
tion of  St.  Ciaran''  [of  Clonmacnois]  .^-^^ 

With  the  peculiar  morality  of  the  royal  court  which  this  very- 
interesting  legend  reveals,  or  the  miraculous  agency  which  it 
introduces,  we  are  not  concerned  here ;  but  the  evidence  which 
it  affords  of  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  golden  Mind  is  so  con- 
Tho  second  clusive  as  to  require  no  further  proof.  If,  however,  further  proof 
6a™^\Sd'  were  required,  the  second  name,  that  of  Cathhavr,  under  which 
'rov^es^thal'  the  diadcm  is  mentioned,  would  amply  supply  it.    The  word 
thej/incz     Cathbarr  is  now,  and  has  been  at  all  times,  well  understood  to 
covered  the  gjgj^jfy    helmet,  and  in  that  sense  it  has  come  down  as  the  pro- 
per name  of  a  man,  especially  in  the  O'Donnell  family  of  Done- 
gal, to  even  so  late  a  period  as  the  year  1 700.  To  call  a  queen's 
diadem  a  helmet  would  savour  a  little  of  robust  poetry;  but 
whatever  be  the  idea  which  it  was  intended  to  convey,  it  is 
valuable  to  our  inquiries  so  far  as  to  bear  out  in  full  our  con- 
ception of  the  character  and  use  of  the  ancient  golden  Mind. 


head 


(280)  [origiual: — "bv\i  c|\a  mo^ 
hac  nioiA,  -pecc  Atro  lii  UOkltcm, 
"OiAIAniAic  niAC  V^iAguivv  Cepbeoii. 
Wo  lioyvouigic  cyvA  \\\\  liei\en  i:o|\ 
fopAi'oib  int3  oenuig,  .i.  cac  atx  niiA- 
•OAib,  ocuf  T)AnAib,  ocii^  'otefcu- 
nuf  AtTO,  AiiiAib  bAgnOkC  coiyni.  b^i 
■OAH  fO]\u'o  leic  oc  11A  mtiAib  ini 
-OA  'pecij  in-o  fig.  "bA  lnAC  ivigiiA  bA- 
z<s\\  lufAil  'OiA]MnACA  incAiipti,  .1. 
inAi]AeiTo  tllAeb  ocu]'  UlugAin  mjen 
ClioncixAi-o  niAC  •OiiAc  X)uiti-o  -oo  ]re- 
]\Aib  niuinAti.  "bAi  C11UC  mon  oc 
lUugAin  f|M  niAi]\iiTo;  ocii]' Al^bel^c 
lUugAii  -piMpn  mbAncAnci  "oo  bepA-o 
A  \)\\Qt  vein  '01  'o'iAiiibe]\A'6  a  mint) 


oi]A  •oo  cint)  nA  jM^nA ;  A|\  a^  AmUMX) 
boi  ItlAiiAenx)  cenfobc,  coni"o  nnnT) 
^MgnA  no  bix)  oc  ^roboc  aLocca.  Ua- 
nic  c]\A  in  bAncAinci  coAipm  nnbAi 
'niAii\eiTo,  ocuv  boi  oc  cocbujA-o 
neic  vo?!^'''    -AfbejAC  in  jVigAn  nA 

bAI  ACC1.    blAIT)  OCUC  "po  0|\p  OCCA|\- 

■pAing  in  cAcbAi]\]\  o^tda  x>ia  cintj. 
"DiA  ocuf  CiA^An  ^MpTJe  im  0|\]\o,  0]\ 
niAH\en'o,  oc  cAbAi^\c  a  -OAlAtn  mo- 
cenx).  nicA]Anicini  o]a]\o -ooneoc ifpn 
cfbtiAg  "oepcuT)  vui)\]\i,  incAn  ]\opAc- 
CAc  A-OA  Imn-oAt)  in  -pole  ^Ant)  yle]'- 

CAC  VOI\0]\'OA  1AGA]'A|\  ]-HH\1\1  C]A'Ane]AC 

CiA]\An. — Leabhar  na  h- Lidhrey  loWo 
42.  b.  col.  1 .] 
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I  have  entered  mto.this  discussion  because  of  a  statement  A*!?!'!, 
which  has  been  made,  and  which  has  been  frequently  repeated 
and  looked  upon  as  final — namely,  that  the  kings  or  queens  of 
ancient  Erinn  did  not  wear  any  kind  of  head  ornament  which 
could  be  called  a  crown,  because  in  none  of  our  museums  of 
antiquities  can  any  such  article  be  found.  It  is  true  the  word 
Mind  does  not  convey  to  the  mind  any  precise  or  definite  idea 
of  the  form  or  details  of  this  diadem ;  but  neither  does  the  Latin 
word  "  corona",  or  the  English  word  "  crown",  which  is  formed 
from  it.  If  there  be  any  advantage  at  all,  it  must  be  on  the 
side  of  the  GaedheHc  words  Mind  and  Catliharr,  words  which 
have  been  shown  above  to  signify  a  helmet,  or  complete  cap,  or 
article  of  some  such  fashion,  intended  to  cover  and  protect  the 
whole  head. 

Our  next  reference  to  the  Mind  of  gold  is  found  in  the  Tain  The  Mind  of 
Bo  Chuailgne,  where  we  are  told  that  when  3Iedb,  the  queen  xdinBo^^^ 
of  Connaclit,  was  on  her  march  with  her  army  to  ravage  the 
country  of  Ulster,  her  progress  was  conducted  in  the  following 
order, — She  had  nine  chariots  devoted  to  herself  alone :  two 
chariots  of  these  before  her,  and  two  chariots  after  her,  and  two 
chariots  at  either  side  of  her,  and  a  chariot  between  them  in  the 
centre,  in  which  she  sat  herself.  And  the  reason  [we  are  told] 
why  queen  Medb  observed  this  order,  was  to  prevent  the  clods 
from  the  hoofs  of  the  horses,  or  the  foam  from  their  mouths,  or 
the  mire  of  a  great  army,  or  of  great  companies,  from  tarnishing 
the  lustre  of  her  queenly  Mind  of  gold.^^*'^ 

And  further  of  this  same  Mind  of  gold,  we  are  told  that  when 
queen  3fedb  and  her  forces  entered  the.  territory  of  Cuailgne 
(in  the  present  county  Louth),  they  encamped  for  the  night  on 
the  brink  of  a  river  at  a  place  ever  since  called  Redde  Loiche. 
The  story  proceeds  to  say  that  "  Medb  had  ordered  a  comely 
handmaid  of  her  household  who  had  been  in  waiting  upon  her, 
to  go  to  the  river  and  fetch  water  for  her  to  drink  and  wash  in. 
Loche  was  the  name  of  this  maiden,  and  she,  Locke ^  then  went 
forth  to  the  river  accompanied  by  fifty  women  and  carrying  the 
queen's  Mind  of  gold  above  her  head.  Cuchulaind,  the  oppos- 
ing champion  of  Ulster,  was  concealed  near  the  river,  and  per- 
ceiving the  procession  of  women  coming  towards  him  preceded 
by  a  beautiful  woman  with  a  queenly  3find  upon  her  head, 
whom  he  believed  to  be  the  queen  herself,  he  let  fly  a  stone 

(281)  [original: — ^y  AmlAi-o  no  iiti-  1^  Ai^e      jni-o  me-ob  pti  a|\  tiA  ]m^" 

cViigex}  tne-ob  ocAf  noi  c<A|\pAic  foci  cAif  -pocbAige  a  cptub  gt^e^,  no  iiAn- 

A  oenu]\:  "OA  cAi\pAc  ^empe  •oib,  ^a-o  A^VomiiAib  fi^iAH,  no  'oenT>5t.i|\ 

[ocvi)"OA  cAtxpAc  nA  -oiAi-o],  ocAfOA  nio]\  fiuAig,  no  tno]\  bui-oen,  Ap  nA 

chA|\pAc  cechcAiA  A  "OA  CAeb,  ocAf  d^'At)  •oiAmiMigxi'O  -oon  nnnx)  6^\  nA 

CA|\pAC  eciip^ui  A]\  me-oon  cA-oefpn.  |^^5nA. — H.  2.  18.  f.  145.  a.] 
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xxviii.   from  liis  sling  at  her  head,  which  struck  her,  broke  the  Mind 
of  gold  in  three  places,  and  killed  the  maiden  on  the  spot"/^®^^ 
The  Mind        The  Mind  or  Minn  of  gold  was  also  worn  by  the  women  of 
wo?n"in°  Gaedhil  of  Scotland,  as  is  shown  by  the  story  of  prince 

Scotland,  as  Cuno,  which  I  told  in  a  former  lecture/^®^^  Each  of  the  wives  of 
the  story  of  the  fifty  warriors  who  accompanied  the  prince  in  his  exile  into 
Prince  Cam.  Jpeland,  WO  are  told,  "  wore  a  green  cloak  with  borders  of  silver. 

A  smock  interwoven  with  thread  of  gold.  Brooches  (Deilge 
Lacair)  of  gold,  with  full  carvings  bespangled  with  gems  of  many 
colours.  Necklaces  (or  '  torques')  of  highly  burnished  gold. 
A  Mind  (or  diadem)  of  gold  upon  the  head  of  each".  As  this 
story  belongs  to  about  the  year  620,  it  affords  proof  of  the 
knowledge  and,  no  doubt,  use  of  such  ornaments  in  Ireland, 
and  I  think  we  may  fairly  assume  in  Scotland  also,  down  to  so 
comparatively  late  a  period  as  the  seventh  century. 
Men  also  That  the  Mind  of  gold,  however,  was  not  an  ornament  pe- 
^ouenMind  ^^^^^  fcmalcs,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  passage  from 
as  appears  '  the  Same  old  tale  of  the  7am  Bo  Chuailgne. 
T-SnSf  "  It  was  at  this  time",  says  the  story,  "  the  youths  of  Ulster 
Chuailgne;  came  southwards  from  Emania  [to  Louth].  Three  times  fifty 
boys,  sons  of  the  kings  [and  chiefs]  of  Ulster,  was  their  num- 
ber, under  the  leadership  of  Folloman,  the  son  of  Conchobar, 
king  of  Ulster.  They  fought  three  battles  agair^st  queen  31edb 
and  her  forces,  in  which  they  slew  three  times  their  own  num- 
ber, but  the  boys  themselves  were  all  killed  except  [their  leader] 
Folloman,  the  son  of  Conchobar.  Folloman  vowed  that  he 
would  never  return  to  Emania  until  he  should  carry  away  with 
him  [king]  AiliUs  head  and  the  Mind  of  gold  which  was  over  [or 
upon]  it.  This,  however,  [we  are  told]  was  not  easy  to  accom- 
plish, for  the  two  sons  of  Beithe,  son  of  Ban,  [that  is]  the  two 
sons  of  king  AililVs  nurse  and  fosterfather,  came  against  the 
young  prince  and  slew  him".^^®*^ 

Farther  on  in  the  same  story  we  find  this  same  Mind  of  gold 

(282)  [original: — RA-oif  metjb  -pjAiA  ITIaca;  c]\i  coicaic  wac -00  mACCAib 

CAem  iriAitc  coniAiceccA  -oa  tntiiiici-tA  nigUtA-Ojim  VoltomAin  mAc  ConcVio- 

cecc  A]A  cent)  tifci,  ooit  ocAf  intiAtcA  i3Ai|A;ocA-pT)Ofbe|A'pAcreo|\A  caca"Do- 

•oocutn  HA  li-AbA  "oi.  boce  comAinm  riA  ■pLuAgAib  co  co]Ac^\ACAp  ACfi  com- 

tlA  b-mgene,  ocAf  -oo  cAec  iA|vum  bin,  ocAf  co|\c]\aca]\  111  inAccpAT) 

boce  ocAf  coicAbAn  im-pi,  ocAfmiTTO  •oah  acu  •pobboinAin  triAC  Conclio- 

n-6i]A  riA  ]\i5nA  Of  A  ciiit).    OcA-ptro-  bAi|\.    "bAjAif  Vo^^o^i^^i"  ^■^'^  T^'^S^'o 

ceipx)  CucuLAitTo  ctoic  AffA  cAbAib  A^    cubu     CO    li-eniAin  cob]\tinrii 

fU]A|M  co|\|A6e  b]Mf  in  mnro  n-6i|\  1  ni-b|VACA   ocAf  becA   co  m-bef a-o 

Cf'i,  ocAf  copo  niA^b  in  n-inpn  innA  cen-o  AMtibbA  beif  cof  in  mint)  6i|\ 

ixei-o. — H.  2.  18,  f.  50.  a.  a.  b.J  boi  ua^a.  n'i]\  bo  lAei-o  -oofotn  a  ni-pin, 

(«es)  See  Lect.  xxvl,  awfe,  vol.  ii.,  p.  viah\  -do  i:A|\cecA|\  -oa  niAc  beice 

164.  tnAc  "bAin  -oa  wac  niumtne  ocAf  Aice 

(a«4)  [original ; — If  V11  pn  Ainre^A-oob-  -oo  Aibbl,  ocAf  f  o  ^onAc.  cofv- 

"LocAf  in  mAccf  At)  a  cuai-o  o  n-etnAin  cAif  beo. — H.  2.  18.  f.  154.  a.  b.] 
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designated  by  another  name,  that  of  Imscirrif  or  Imscing^  as  may  >"cviir. 
be  seen  from  the  following  passage.  caiied  in  an- 

"  Then  the  men  of  Erinn  desired  Taman  the  buffoon  to  put  oftwJ'ta'ie 
on  a  suit  of  king  Ailiirs  clothes  and  his  Imscim  of  gold,  and  go  a^-^"***^*"*- 
down  to  the  ford  of  the  river  which  was  in  their  presence.  He 
[the  buffoon]  did  put  on  king  AililVs  clothes  and  his  Imscim 
of  gold,  and  went  down  to  the  ford.  Cuchulaind  perceived  him, 
and  taking  him  for  king  Ailill  himself,  he  cast  at  him  a  stone 
from  his  Cranntabaill  or  sling,  which  struck  and  killed  him  on 
the  spot"/2»^' 

In  a  former  lecture,^^*^^  an  account  of  the  occasion  and  manner  Curious 
in  which  the  celebrated  monarch  Cormac  Mac  Airt  was  deprived  by  Cormae 
of  his  eye  in  his  palace  at  Tara  by  Aengus  Gai  Buaifriech,  that  ^e''mee?inj 
is  Aengus  of  "the  poisoned  spear",  his  own  cousin,  and  chief  of  the^sjatea 
of  the  Deise,  in  the  present  barony  of  Deece  in  the  county  of 
Meath.  When  the  king  received  this  injury,  he  was  obliged 
to  abdicate  the  throne  in  favour  of  his  son,  Cairhre  Lifeachair^ 
because  it  was  declared  by  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the 
nation,  that  no  man  with  any  personal  blemish  or  defect  should 
ever  be  king  of  Tara.  Cormac  then  retired  to  the  palace  of 
Acailli  now  the  hill  of  Screen  near  Tara,  where  he  compiled 
the  Book  of  Acaill,  a  volume  of  Laws.  King  Cormac  did  not 
submit  tamely  to  the  injury  offered  to  his  person,  and  the  dese- 
cration of  the  sacred  precincts  of  Tara  and  the  violation  of  its 
ancient  privileges.  But  he  had  been  a  constitutional  monarch, 
and  in  place  of  calling  out  the  national  and  regal  power  of  the 
state  against  the  offender,  he  called  a  national  convention  at  the 
ancient  place  of  meetings  of  the  states,  the  hill  of  Uisnech  in 
Westmeath ;  and  before  this  assembly  he  summoned  the  offender 
to  come  forward  and  justify  his  regicidal  act  or  receive  the 
punishment  due  to  so  heinous  a  crime.  The  great  meeting 
took  place  at  the  hill  of  Uisnech,  where,  we  are  told,  *'  Cormac 
came  with  a  king's  Mind  with  him  upon  his  head,  with  four- 
and-twenty  small  leaves  of  red  gold,  furnished  with  springs  and 
rollers  of  white  silver  to  maintain  and  suspend  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  his  injured  eye  and  save  his  face  from  the 
disgrace". 


(285)  [original: — Atit)  fin  ivait)- 
f  ecA^v  -pyv  Vi-OixeiTO  UAiriun  -oixticTi 
ecjux)  AiIiLIa  ocA-p  a  uni'citnin  no-p- 
•OA  "oo  rAbAiL  iinmi,  ocAf  cecc  -pAp 
in  n-AC  DA-o  -pA-onAi-pfi  -ooib.  tvojA- 
bAfCA)\  -pom  noecgti'o  nAiLiLlA  ocAf 
A  itnpcimm  6|\'oa  immi,  ocAp  cAmc 
bA|\  in  n-AC  ....  "Oo  connAic 
CucuiAin-o   e  ocAf  inx)A|\  teif  in 


ecmAif  A  f epf A  ocAf  a  eolAip  bA  ye 
Aibibb  bAi  Anx)  i:AX)eppin,  ocAf  bo 
ffveuVii  cboic  Afp  A  ClAAnnCADAlbl, 
UA-o  fAipv,  conAfc  UAmun  'o\^{it  cAn 
AnniAin  bApv  pn  nAuVi  in|\Aibi. — H.  2. 
18.  f.  56.  a.  b.  mid.] 

_  ^286)  [SeeLeciures  on  the  MS.  Mate- 
rials of  Ancient  Irish  History,  p.  48.] 
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3CXVITT.  I  need  not  dwell  further  on  this  curious  specimen  of  the 
kingly  Mind^  or  the  curious  mechanism  of  the  twenty-four  leaves 
of  red  gold  attached  to  it  for  the  concealment  of  the  king's  ble- 
mish. These  leaves  must  have  been,  I  should  think,  small  bits 
of  gold  leaf  arranged  and  fastened  together  like  the  folds  of  plate 
armour,  but  I  must  confess  my  inability  to  comprehend  the  func- 
tions of  the  springs  and  rollers,  or  travellers,  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  them. 


LECTURE  XXIX. 


[Delivered  July  26tli,  1859.] 

(VIII.)  Dress  and  Ornaments  (continued).  Story  of  a  Mind  called  the  Barr 
Bruinn  in  the  tale  of  the  Tain  Bo  Aingen.  Another  legend  about  the  same 
Mind  from  the  Book  of  Lismore ;  another  celebrated  il/tnc?  mentioned  in  the 
latter  legend  ;  origin  of  the  ancient  name  of  the  Lakes  of  Killarney  from  that 
of  Len  Linfhiaclach  the  maker  of  this  second  Mind.  The  ancient  gold- 
smiths appear  to  have  worked  at  or  near  a  gold  mine.  Len  the  goldsmith 
appears  to  have  flourished  circa  B.C.  300.  The  names  of  ancient  artists  g,re 
generally  derived  from  those  of  their  arts,  but  that  of  Len  is  derived  from  a 
peculiarity  of  his  teeth  ;  this  circumstance  shows  that  he  was  not  the  legen- 
dary representative  of  his  art,  but  a  real  artist.  Gold  ornaments  found  in  a 
bog  near  Cullen  in  the  county  of  Tipperary ;  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  found,  and  enumeration  of  the  articles  found— note.  Cei-d- 
raighe  or  ancient  territory  of  the  goldsmiths  near  the  present  Cullen.  Pedi- 
gree of  the  Cerdraighe  of  Tulach  Gossa ;  this  family  of  goldsmiths  are 
brought  down  by  this  pedigree  to  circa  a.d.  500 ;  the  eldest  branch  became 
extinct  in  St.  Mothemnioc,  circa  a.d.  550  ;  but  other  branches  existed  at  a 
much  later  period.  The  mineral  districts  of  Silvermines  and  Meanus  are 
not  far  from  Cullen.  1\\q  At  and  Chitme.  The  Barr ^  Cennbarr^  Eobarr, 
and  Righharr.  The  goldsmith  in  ancient  times  was  only  an  artizan  ;  other 
artizans  of  the  same  class.  Creidne  the  first  Cerd  or  goldsmith  ;  his  death 
mentioned  in  a  poem  of  Flann  of  Monasterboice ;  this  poem  shows  that 
foreign  gold  Avas  at  one  time  imported  into  Ireland.  The  first  recorded 
smelter  of  gold  in  Ireland  was  a  native  of  Wicklow.  References  to  the 
making  of  specific  articles  not  likely  to  be  found  in  our  Chronicles ;  there  is, 
however,  abundant  evidence  of  a  belief  that  the  metallic  ornaments  used  in 
Ireland  were  of  native  manufacture. 

There  is  a  very  curious  story  about  a  Mind^  or  diadem  of  gold,  s^ory  of  a 
preserved  in  tlie  very  ancient  tale  of  the  Tain  Bo  Aingen  in  the z?arr^ 
the  Book  of  Leinster.  The  story  commences  by  telling  us  that  SelaiVof 
Ailill  and  Medh^  the  king  and  queen  of  Connacht,  so  often 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  these  lectures,  were  one  dark  No- 
vember eve  enjoying  themselves  in  their  ancient  palace  of  Cru- 
achan  (in  the  county  of  Koscommon,  not  far  from  Carrick-on  - 
Sliannon)  Their  majesties  had  had  two  culprits  hung  upon  a 
tree  the  previous  day;  and  king  Ailill^  in  order  to  test  the 
couiage  of  his  household,  offered  his  own  gold-hilted  sword  as 
a  reward  to  whoever  should  go  out  to  the  gallows  trees  and  tie 
a  gad  or  twisted  twig  upon  the  leg  of  one  of  the  still  hanging 
culprits.  This  offer  was  accepted  by  a  spirited  young  man 
whose  name  was  Neva,  who  went  forth  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night  and  performed  his  work  with  becoming  courage.  How- 
ever, upon  JVera's  return  towards  the  palace,  he  saw,  as  he 
thought,  that  building  on  fire,  and  he  met  a  host  of  men  on 
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^^'^     the  way  who  seemed  to  have  plundered  and  set  fire  to  the 
story  of  a^^  Toyal  mansion.    The  men  passed  Nera  without  seeming  to 
thefiorr     noticc  him,  and  he,  anxious  to  know  who  they  were,  followed 
uje"tl?e  of   them  as  closely  as  he  durst  for  that  purpose.    He  had  not  far  to 
^Ain  ^m"*     S^'  however,  as  the  party  soon  entered  the  well  known  cave  of 
the  hill  of  Cruachan,  and  Nera,  still  keeping  at  a  respectable 
distance  behind  them,  entered  the  cave  after  them.    The  last 
man  of  the  party  discovered  his  entrance,  and  he  was  taken 
before  the  king  of  the  royal  residence  of  the  Tuailia  Da- 
nann,  which  was  supposed  to  exist,  invisibly  to  external  human 
eyes,  within  the  cave.    The  king  demanded  and  received  an 
account  from  Nera  how  and  why  he  had  intruded  into  his 
secret  palace.    *'  Go",  said  the  king,  "  to  yonder  house,  where 
thou  wilt  find  a  lone  woman,  who  will  receive  thee  with  kind- 
ness when  thou  tellest  her  that  it  is  by  me  thou  hast  been  sent ; 
and  thou  shalt  come  every  day  to  this  mansion  with  a  bundle 
of  firewood  for  our  kitchen". 

Nera  did  as  he  was  ordered.  While  thus  occupied,  Nera 
noticed  every  day  a  blind  man  leaving  the  door  of  the  mansion, 
carrying  a  lame  man  upon  his  back,  until  they  reached  the  brink 
of  a  fountain  which  was  at  a  short  distance  from  the  house,  where 
they  sat  down ;  to  this  place  he  followed  them  unperceived.  "  It 
is  not  there",  said  the  blind  man.  "  It  is  indeed",  said  the  lame 
man,  *'  and  let  us  go  back  now",  said  he.  Nera  inquired  of  the 
woman  about  this  matter.  "  Why",  said  he,  "  do  the  blind  and 
the  lame  men  frequent  the  fountain?"  "They  frequent  the 
Barr  which  is  in  the  fountain",  said  the  woman,  "  that  is,  a 
Mind  (or  diadem)  of  gold  which  the  king  wears  on  his  head, 
and  it  is  there  it  is  kept".  "  Why  is  it  that  these  two  persons 
frequent  it?*'  said  Nera.  "  Because",  said  the  woman,  "  they 
are  the  persons  that  are  most  trusted  by  the  king".^^^"^ 

Nera  soon  after,  through  the  ingenuity  of  his  wife,  returned 
to  his  own  people  at  Cruachan,  and  described  to  king  Ailill 


U87-I  [original: — •oon  ut) 
CAit  c]\A,  otin      aca  beAti  AencuniA 

Ant),  ACAf  -OenATD  niAIC  flMC,  AbA1]A 

f^MA  if  iiAim  ]Ao  ^rA1ce|^  cucu,  ACAf 

CA1|\fl    ACAC    -OIA   CO    CUAlt  COITOAI5 

•oon  CAigi'eA.  "Oo  jnifum  iA]A<3Lni  An 
ni  fin  AniAit  AfbtAecVi  fTMf,  feAt\- 
Ait>  iA|AAm  in  bcAn  f Aibce  ffMf,  ACAf 
A|*be|\r.  focVien  "oui-o  obp  ;  niofA 
Vi-e  in^Mg  po  cliin-D  ibLe  ife  em,  ob 
TIeixA.  Tlo  cViei'oeAt)  n»]AA  iA|\Am 
CO  cuAib  con-oAig  "Oon  -oun  ca6  -oia, 
ATxiic  Af  in  ■Dim  AmAd,  cacVi  tjiA  a^aa 
cint),  'OAbb,  ACA]'  bACAcli  f0|A  Aiin^n, 


no  cei-o-oif  combit)if  fo^v  t>|\  nA 
cibpAT)  1  n-'ooiAUf  in  -ouine.  '*  Tli  fib 
Ant),  ob  in  x)Abb.  ITibeicin,  ob'in  bA 
CAcb,  ciAjAm  A]'  t)in,  ob  in  bACAcVi. 
Uo  iA)A|.-Acc  riepA  lA^AAm  in  ni  -pn 
t)on  mnAi.  Ci-o  cAcliAijic^ob  fe,  An 
■OAbb  Acuf  An  bACAc  -oon  Clb|\A1C? 
CACA151C  in  ni-bA|\|A  1:1b  ipn  cib]AAiT>, 
ob  in  ben,  e-oon  niinn6i]A  oif  fO]A  cin-o 
in-o  ^Mg,  If  Ant>  t)o  doifecAi^\.  Cit) 
A]\  iniAT)  in  x>iAf  ucuc  nocbAcViAigex) 

ob  n6^\A.  tlm.  ob  f1,  UAIf  i\ob'OAf 
1AT)  po  bo  CA1|Mf1  bApn  ]M5". — H.  2. 

10.  col.  659  and  GGO.] 
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what  lie  had  seen  in  the  cave.  This  was  the  time  at  which  xxix. 
Fergus  Mac  Roigh  and  the  other  Ulster  champions  who  exiled 
themselves  after  the  treacherous  death  of  the  sons  of  Uisneachj 
arrived  at  Cruaclian.  King  Ailill,  availing  himself  of  the  pre- 
sence of  these  valiant  warriors,  resolved  with  their  aid  to  possess 
himself  of  the  reported  treasures  of  the  cave  of  Cruachan,  and 
accordingly  on  the  November  eve  following,  he,  with  a  strong 
party,  and  through  the  contrivance  of  Neras  wife,  entered  the 
subterranean  mansion,  and  plundered  it  of  all  its  treasures,  in- 
cluding the  diadem  of  gold  which  was  called  the  Barr  Bruinn 
or  Bruinn s  diadem. 

It  appears  that  this  MiJid  or  diadem  was  lost  or  rather  car-  Another  le- 
ried  back  again  by  some  unexplained  agency  to  the  same  foun-  the  same""* 
tain  in  the  cave  from  which  it  had  been  brought.  This  legen-  £  Bo^Hf 
dary  statement  is  found  in  another  ancient  story  preserved  in  Lismore; 
that  important  part  of  the  ancient  "  Book  of  Lismoie",  so  singu- 
larly recovered  some  time  since  from  the  city  of  Cork.  The 
story  is  shortly  tliis.  Fingin  Mac  Luclita^  who  was  king  of 
Munster  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  190,  resided  at  his  palace 
at  Druim  Fingin^  or  Fineen's  Hill,  in  the  county  of  Waterford. 
There  was  a  certain  prophetess  from  Sliahh  na  in-Ban  in  Tip- 
perary,  that  visited  him  on  every  November  eve,  and  related 
to  him  all  the  occurrences  that  took  place  in  Erinn  on  that 
sacred  night,  and  the  results  that  should  issue  from  them  until 
that  night  twelvemonths.  On  one  of  those  November  eves 
that  this  lady  visited  the  king,  she  related  to  him  with  peculiar 
emphasis  one  circumstance  that  happened  on  that  night,  and 
this  was  nothing  else  than  the  birth  of  the  subsequently  great 
monarch  of  Erinn,  Conn  of  "  the  Hundred  Battles".  The  birth 
of  this  great  king  and  warrior  was,  according  to  our  prophetess, 
ushered  in  with  many  strange  and  wonderful  occurrences,  all  of 
which,  however,  were  of  a  favourable  character,  and  presaged 
the  happy  results  to  his  country  which  were  to  result  from  the 
actions  and  reign  of  its  future  rdbnarch.  From  the  many  sin- 
gular and  important  events  thus  referred  to  in  connection  with 
that  auspicious  time,  I  have  selected  the  following  brief  items, 
as  quite  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  the  present  lecture,  and 
bringing  the  older  story  of  the  golden  diadem,  called  the  Barr 
Bruinn^  a  few  centuries  later  down  than  the  Tain  Bo  Aingen 
just  described. 

The  conversation  between  the  king  Fingin  and  the  pro- 
phetess was  carried  on  by  way  of  question  and  answer. 

"  And  what  are  the  other  wonders  of  this  night? '  said  king 
Fingin.  "  These",  said  the  woman. — "  The  three  chief  ai'ticles 
of  manufacture  in  Erinn  are  this  night  found  and  revealed, 
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__xxix^  namely,  the  Darr  (or  diadem)  o{  Druinn^  the  son  o{  Smetra  :  it 
was  the  Cerd  (or  artificer)  o^Aengus,  son  of  Uni6i\  that  made  it. 
It  is  a  Cathharr  (or  helmet)  of  the  pure  crimson  of  eastern 
countries,  with  a  ball  of  gold  above  it  as  large  as  a  man's  head, 
and  a  hundred  strings  around  it  of  mixed  [or  variegated]  car- 
buncle, and  a  hundred  combed  tufts  of  red  burnished  gold ;  and 
stitched  with  a  hundred  threads  (or  wires)  of  Findruine  (or 
white  bronze)  in  a  variety  of  compartments.  And  it  has  been 
a  great  number  of  years  in  concealment  in  the  fountain  of  the 
hill  of  Cruachan  till  this  night,  to  save  it  from  the  3Idr  Rigain, 
[a  celebrated  Tuatha  De  Danann  princess,]  and  so  it  has  re- 
mained under  cover  of  the  earth  until  this  night.  And  [ano- 
ther article,  said  she],  the  chess  of  Crimthatm  Niad-Nair  [in 
the  eightli  year  of  whose  reign  the  Saviour  was  born]  which 
he  brought  away  with  him  from  A  enuch  Find  when  he  went 
with  the  lady  Nar  of  Bodhhlt  Derg's,  mansion  [in  Tipperary] 
on  an  adventure  to  the  secret  recesses  of  the  sea,  and  which 
[chess]  has  been  concealed  in  the  Rath  of  Uisnech  [in  West- 
meath]  until  this  night.  And  [continued  the  prophetess]  the 
nnotiierceie-  Mind  (oT  diadem)  of  Laoghaire,  the  son  of  Luchta  Laimjinn^ 
Inentfoi^d"''  (or  Luclita  of  the  white  hands),  which  was  made  by  Len  Lin- 
legend-  fkiaclacli^  the  son  of  Banbulga,  and  wliich  lias  been  found  this 
night  by  the  three  daughters  of  Faindle  Mac  Duhraith^  in 
Sidh  Findacha  [now  Sliabh  g-Cuillenn  in  Ulster]  after  ha"\dng 
been  concealed  there  since  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Conchobar 
Abrathruadh  [monarch  of  Erinn,  who  was  slain  in  the  year  of 
our  Saviour's  birth],  until  this  night".^^®^^ 

It  would  seem  that  when  these  stories  were  written,  it  was 
a  common  occurrence,  as  it  is  now,  to  dig  up  from  the  earth 
ancient,  elegant,  and  costly  articles  of  the  kind  above  mentioned, 
of  the  former  existence  and  disappearance  of  which  there  still  re- 
mained authentic  written  history,  or  a  vivid  and  well-credited 
tradition. 

(»98)  [original  — Ocu^^  ciii  .b.  nAiii  [?]  ica  iAi\um  trocelccx^x  cAlmAn  cui-^n- 
yo|^  Vi^ip'i- nin,  o]A  All  beAti — Ceo|\A  occ.  p-oceAb  C^\nncAin  Uiat)  Uai^x 
piAiniAic-oe  ei]\eii  innocc  -po  1--)mc  cucca  'hAeinicli  ^^'^^^X)  'oiA  Un-o  Va 
ocuf  |\o  foittpgceA,  .1.  bAiAix^biMimn  Uai^x  cuaccacic  ip^o  "bui-ob  |\oc- 
nieic  SmecjAAc  :  CeA]A'o  AengufA  c|aa  coinboi  fo  "oiAmA^xAib  riA  fAipge, 
ineic  Unioi]\T)o  ^Mgne,  .1.  cAcbAiArvoo  aca  "oicteic  ipn  HaicIi  m-oUfnecli 
co]ACAip5UMncliit^enAiToiiTo[?]ociif  cu^-Anocc.  minn  lAegAipe,  tneic 
ububL  oi]\  tiAfA,  bA  ineic  ^ep  cmt),  buccA  bAimpnn,  "oo  fMsne  ben  biii- 
ocu|*  ccc  f-nAcbe^nA  imme  "oon  -iriAcbAC,  iiiac  b)Aiibub5A,  bAiniA  fo- 
CA]\]MiiocAb  cumu^'coA,  ocu]'  cec  ]MiA]\Acup  mocbc  ceo|\A  liinginA 
CAibcbe)'  cipcoi\cpA  -DO  -oeiAjoiA  yo]A-  irAiiTobe  mAC  DiibpAicTi,  a  Sto  Vhto- 
loifcti ;  ocu]'  ceAT)  \\ow\y  piTo^Minine    acVia  A|\  tiA  bcAX)  ^'o  -oicbeic  o  jem 

ACA  UAimblXCCCIVAT).    1CA  LIIIA  b)lA'6-     ConCubA11\  Abl\AC]MlA1'6,  p'lV  AtlOCC". 

HA  yo  Tjichbcic  icippAic  p-be  CpuAc-  — Book  of  Lismorc,  vel.  copy  by  Jo- 
Ain,       in  11lu)\  lligum  cvfAiiocbc  ;    gcph  O'Longan,  f.  138,  p.  2,  col.  1,  u^p.] 
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To  Len  Linfhiaclach,  the  maker  of  the  second  3f{nd,  or  dia-  ^cxix. 
dem,  mentioned  above,  namely  tliat  of  Laeghaire^  the  son  of  the  name  of 
Luchta  of  the  white  hands,  I  have  found  another  reference,  tile  Snd°' 
which  places  his  time,  his  character  as  an  artist,  and  his  iden-  xiS;/c-" 
tity  with  one  or  two  Irish  localities,  in  a  light  that  cannot  fail  Jj|.f*;jj'j^^ 
to  give  satisfaction  to  every  genuine  lover  of  Irish  antiquarian  anient  ° 
researches.  ^  l^eW'' 

In  the  very  ancient  Gaedhelic  tract  called  the  Dinnseanchas^  KiUarney. 
or  the  etymological  history  of  many  of  the  most  remarkable  hills, 
mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  etc.,  in  Erinn,  we  find  an  article  devo- 
ted to  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Loch  Lein^  now  the  celebrated 
lake  of  Killarney.  In  this  article  we  are  told  that  Len  Lin- 
Jhiaclach  was  Cerd  (or  goldsmith),  to  the  chieftain  Bodhbh 
Dearg^s  noble  mansion  at  SliabJi  na  m-Ban  in  Tipperary ;  that 
he  went  to  this  lake  to  make  splendid  vessels  for  Faiid,  the 
daughter  oiFlidas;  and  every  night  after  his  day's  work  was 
over,  he  would  cast  his  anvil  from  him  eastwards  to  the  place 
called  Inneoin  (or  anvil)  near  Clonmel,  and  he  would  throw 
three  showers  about  him  from  his  anvil,  a  shower  of  water,  a 
shower  of  fire,  and  a  shower  of  pure  crimson  gems ;  and  the 
story  adds  that  Nemannacli  (the  artificer)  used  to  do  the  same 
when  shaping  (gold)  cups  for  king  Conchobar  Mac  Nessa  (king 
of  Ulster)  in  the  north.  And  Len  met  his  death  at  this  lake, 
and  hence  the  name  Loch  Leln,  or  Lhi's  lake. 

The  prose  account  is  followed  by  an  ancient  poem  of  thirteen 
stanzas,  in  which  the  history  of  Loch  Lein  is  further  discussed ; 
but  as  my  present  concern  is  alone  with  the  artificer,  I  shall 
only  quote  those  stanzas  which  have  special  reference  to  him, 
namely  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  which  are  as  follows  : 
"  I  have  heard  of  Len  ^vith  his  many  hammers,  ^ 

Having  been  upon  the  margin  of  its  yellow  strand, 

Where  he  fashioned  without  mishap,  or  flaw, 

Splendid  vessels  for  Fand,  the  daughter  of  Flidas. 
*'  From  Bodhbh's  court  went  forth  reproachless 

Len  Linfhiaclach,  the  son  of  Bolcad, 

The  firm  son  of  Bandad  of  high  renown. 

The  good  son  of  Blamad,  son  of  Gomer. 
"  Whether  a  chariot  or  a  Mind  of  gold, 

Whether  a  cup,  or  a  musical  instrument, 

Was  requ-ired  from  him  by  distinguished  men, 

It  was  quickly  made  before  that  night"/^^'^ 

(289)  [original:— 

/A-o  cViuaIa  ten  colin  ui|\-o,  11iAiiileAiXAt\  i-^Aitroi  Vti-OAi^', 

•DO  bicVi  ^'0|\biii^'o  AbL^Nrli  buiix-o,    Op-o  'bin'ob  •poc1^eA]^•o  cahcIkmia 
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XXIX. 

The  ancient 
goldsmitli 
appears  to 
have  worked 
at  or  near 
tlie  mine. 


Liii,  the 
goldsiiiith, 
appears  to 
h  1  ve 

flourished 
circa  b.c. 
300, 


Tiie  names 
of  artists 
often  derived 
from  ihe 
art, 


but  that  of 
Len  not. 


It  would  appear  from  this  curious  and  valuable  quotation,  as 
well  as  from  others  that  could  be  adduced,  that  the  ancient 
custom  in  Ireland  was,  that  the  artist,  or  goldsmith,  sometimes 
went  to  the  gold  or  silver  mine  himself,  and  dug,  or  procured 
to  be  dug  for  him,  the  precious  mineral,  to  smelt,  or,  as  it  is 
called  in  our  ancient  books,  to  boil  the  metal  on  the  spot,  in 
small  quantities,  whenever  the  locality  suited,  and  then  and 
there  fabricate  and  fashion  those  splendid  articles,  the  delicate 
mechanism  of  some  of  which  is  found  to  puzzle  and  astonish  the 
most  expert  workmen  of  the  present  day,  notwithstanding  the 
great  improvement  in  the  processes  and  tools  of  the  mechanical 
arts.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  explanation  of  that  stanza 
of  the  poem  which  says  that  Len  went  with  many  hammers  or 
sledges  to  the  borders  of  Loch  Lein,  where  he  actually  made  the 
splendid  cups  for  the  lady  Fand,  daughter  of  Flidas.  But 
who  was  the  lady  Fand  for  whom  these  Niamleastai\  or  splen- 
did vessels,  were  made?  She  was  the  daughter  of  Flidas 
Foltchaiiiy  that  is,  Flidas  of  *'  the  beautiful  hair",  and  sister 
by  her  mother  to  JVia  Seghamain^  of  the  Eberian  race  of 
Munster,  who  reigned  as  monarch  of  Erinn  from  the  year  of 
the  world  4881  to  4887,  when  he  was  slain  by  Enna  Aighneach^ 
who  succeeded  him.  So  that,  according  to  the  chronology  of 
the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  the  gifted  artist  Len,  and  his 
royal  patroness  the  princess  Fand,  flourished  about  three  hun- 
dred years  before  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord ;  and  far  within 
the  sway  of  the  Milesian  dynasty. 

I  must  confess  that  of  all  the  references  to  native  gold  and 
famous  native  gold-workers  which  I  have  hitherto  met,  or  may 
meet  hereafter,  this  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  important.  In 
the  case  of  other  artists  of  this  class,  the  name  of  the  artist  is 
often  derived  from  the  art  itself,  or  firom  the  metal  on  which  it 
is  exercised.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Credne,  the  celebrated  Cerd 
or  goldsmith  of  the  Tnatha  De  Danann,  and  of  whom  we  will 
have  to  speak  hereafter,  his  name  was  derived  from  credh,  the 
ore  of  the  precious  metals  in  which  he  worked,  and,  consequently, 
the  fact  of  his  real  existence  might  be  very  fairly  questioned,  as 
savouring  a  little  of  the  poetical  and  mythological.  But  in  the 
case  of  Len  Linfhiaclach  no  such  objection  can  be  made,  since 
the  name  is  not  descriptive  of  the  art  or  the  metal,  but  of  the 
man  proper,  and  signifying  simply,  Len  of  "  the  many  teeth", 
meaning  evidently  that  he  was  remarkable  for  high,  or  a  double 
row  of  teeth 


bbocAcli  niAC  "bAiTOAit)  bbA'obi'L, 
•oej  iiK\c  blAnuMT).  niAc  5oiinAi]A: 

Clt)  CA|^bA■0,  C1"0  CAcbA]\]\  oi|\, 

C1-0  CUACIl,  C1-0  CA1|AC1  ClUll  co^\\ 


CO  leAii  V'-^P?  •DeA5b'LAt)'oe, 
bA  Still"  A-obAt  niA  riAi-oce. 

Book  ofLecan,f.  239.  a.  a.] 
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But  the  following  short  article  from  the  Brehon  Laws  settles  xxix. 
completely  the  question  of  the  native  manufactures  of  these  The  native 

•  1  i  manufacture 

precious  personal  ornaments : —  of  gold  orna- 

"  The  law  book  tells  us",  says  the  commentator,  "  that  the  proved  by 
weight  of  the  Land  6ir  (or  crescent  of  gold)  was  paid  in  silver  the  Brehon 
to  the  Cerd  or  artist  for  making  it".  ^' 

We  are  told  also  in  the  same  laws  that  the  artists  who  made 
the  articles  of  adornment  and  household  splendour  for  a  king, 
or  a  chief,  were  entitled  to  half  the  fine  for  injury  to  their  pro- 
perty, or  insult  or  injury  to  their  persons,  which  would  be  paid 
to  the  king  or  chief  himself  for  a  like  injury.  This  shows  in 
what  respect  artists  in  the  precious  metals  were  held  by  the 
nobles,  and  the  security  afforded  them  by  the  laws  of  ancient 
Erinn. 

In  Guthrie's  "  General  Gazetteer",  published  in  Dubhn  in 
1791,  we  find,  as  well  as  in  other  authorities,  the  following 
paragraph : . 

Cullen,  a  fair  town  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  province  of  Gold  oma- 
Munster ;  fairs  on  28th  October.  At  the  bog  near  this  place  was  ,™ Tbog^J^ar 
found  a  golden  crown  weighing  six  ounces ;  many  other  curi-  Ji^e'conJuv 
osities  have  been  discovered  in  it,  particularly  some  gorgets  of  ofiipperary. 
gold,  and  gold-handled  swords :  for  which  reason  it  goes  under 
the  name  of  the  golden  bog". 

This  bog  of  Cullen  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Cullen,  ba- 
rony of  Clanwilliam,  and  county  of  Tipperary,  and  on  the 
immediate  border  of  the  county  of  Limerick.  From  time  im- 
memorial gold  has  been  found  in  all  conditions  of  preparation, 
from  the  primitive  ore  to  the  most  beautiful  of  fashioned  orna- 
ment, nay,  even  the  very  crucibles — small  bronze  saucepans, 
with  the  gold  arrested  in  its  progress  of  smelting  or  boihng — 
have  been  found  in  this  bog  and  its  neighbourhood.  Within 
the  last  fourteen  years,  I  have  myself  seen  two  bars  of  pure 
gold  turned  up  out  of  this  bog  or  its  neighbourhood ;  the  finders 
are  not  anxious  to  enlighten  one  much  as  to  which.  One  of 
these  bars  was  about  five  inches  in  length,  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  and  more  than  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  other 
was  somewhat  smaller,  but  being  plain  bars  without  any  artistic 
feature,  they  were  not  unfortunately  secured  by  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  and  consequently  they  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
goldsmith,  who  of  course  has  long  since  melted  them  down.^"**^ 

(290)  ["Iji  the  year  1773  Governor  T.  Pownall  exhibited  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  London,  two  swords,  and  some  other  fragments,  said  to  have  been 
found  in  a  bog  at  Cullen,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  on  the  lands  of  Lord 
Milton.  On  the  10th  of  February,  1774,  he  read  a  paper  on  the  subject,  which 
was  afterwards  published,  illustrated  by  a  plate,  in  vol.  iii.  (p.  555),  of  the 
Archaeologia  for  1775.    So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  drawings,  the  swords 
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To  return,  however,  to  the  golden  bog  of  Cullen.    It  is  not 
Goidorna-   at  all  imrcasonablc  to  assume  that  this  bofj  was  anciently  a 

ments  found  ° 
in  d  bog  near 

Cullen,  in     exhibited  to  the  Society  were  not  peculiar,  being  of  one  of  the  usual  forms  of 
tiie  county    bronze  swords.    The  other  object  figured  in  the  plate  is  a  low  conoTdal  disc  of 
ofTipperary.  g^jj  about  four  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base.    The  apex  of  the  conoTd  is 
^  chased  so  as  to  form  a  small  stellated  ornament ;  this  is  surrounded  by  the 

usual  ridge,  like  chasings  Avhich  are  found  on  many  Irish  gold  ornaments. 
These  ridges  form  a  series  of  complete  concentric  circles  near  the  apex,  but  as 
they  approach  the  base,  the  form  being  a  conoid,  and  not  a  cone,  they  can  only 
form  segments  of  circles.  Around  the  base,  however,  there  is  a  border  of  com- 
plete circular  ridges— the  ridges  being  much  larger  than  the  centre  ones.  On 
the  inner  side  of  this  border  is  a  zigzag  ornament  which  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  rays  pointing  towards  the  centre  or  apex.  This  ornamentation  does 
not  go  round  the  entire  border,  being  wanting  for  about  thirty  degrees  of 
the  circle  at  the  shortest  slant-height  of  the  conoid,  that  is,  where  it  is  neartst 
the  stellated  apex.  Its  conoidal  shape  would  seem  to  show  that  it  could  not 
have  been  the  boss  of  a  shield,  which  it  otherwise  resembles.  Governor 
Pownall  thinks  that  it  formed  part  of  the  gold  plating  of  a  wooden  idol— this 
particular  ornament  being  intended  for  the  teat  or  nipple  of  the  breast.  The 
following  is  his  account  of  the  matter  : 

"The  fragment,  which  was  paid  to  be  part  of  an  image  found  at  the  same 
time,  is  of  a  black  wood,  entirely  covered  and  plated  with  thin  gold,  and  seems 
to  have  been  part  of  the  breasts,  the  teat  or  nipple  of  which  is  radiated  in  ham- 
mered or  chased  work,'  in  lines  radiating  from  a  centre,  as  is  usual  in  the 
images  of  the  sun  ;  and  round  the  periphery,  or  setting  on  of  the  breast,  there 
are  like  radiations  in  a  specific  number,  with  other  linear  ornaments.  There 
is  another  fragment  of  the  same  kind  of  wood  which  seems  to  be  a  fragment 
of  an  Ammonian  horn  ;  there  are  in  it  the  golden  studs  or  rivets  by  which  it 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  also  plated  with  gold.  The  first  account  I  had 
of  this  image  was,  that  it  was  of  an  human  form,  with  a  lion's  face ;  then,  that 
it  was  indeed  biform,  but  of  what  sort  not  specified.  I  have  since  been  in- 
formed that  the  image,  whatever  it  was,  was  of  a  size  sufficient  to  make  a  gato 
post,  to  which  use  it  was  affixed". 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  evidence  connecting  the  gold  conoids  with  the 
image  is  not  very  satisfactory ;  for  it  appears  by  the  report  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Armstrong,  given  b^  Governor  Pownall,  that  the  finding  of  the  image  occurred 
above  sixty  years  before,  and  he  found  no  one  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cullen  who  remembered  anything  about  it.  That  some  kind  of  carved  wooden 
image  was  really  found  there,  there  appears  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt ;  but 
whether  it  had  golden  nipples  and  was  biformed,  we  have  unfortunately  no 
satisfactory  evidence. 

The  report  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Armstong  above  alluded  to,  is  a  chronicle  of  the 
discoveries  of  gold  ornaments,  bronze  weapons,  etc^  found  in  the  same  small 
bog  near  Cullen,  between  the  years  1731  and  1753,  made  by  a  Mr.  Nash,  and 
between  the  years  1760  and  1773  by  a  Mr.  Cleary.  The  golden  articles  found 
consisted  of  two  chased  cups,  bosses,  pieces  of  tube,  plates,  and  ribbons,  some 
of  the  former  chased,  gold  wire,  rings  or  ferrules,  pommels  of  swords,  the  point 
of  a  scabbard,  pieces  with  the  links  of  a  chain  attached,  a  number  of  ingots,  a 
quantity  of  small  bits  or  clippings,  amountmg  in  all  to  above  six  pounds.  The 
bronze  articles  consisted  of  a  bronze  cauldron  and  a  quadrangular  vessel,  seven 
socketed  spears  five  inches  long  with  parts  of  the  wooden  shafts ;  thirteen 
socketed  spears  ten  inches  long  with  handles  of  quartered  ash  six  feet  long ;  two 
swords  with  pieces  of  gold  attached  to  the  rivets  of  the  handle ;  a  sword  weigh- 
ing 2lbs.  6oz.,  having  a  piece  of  white  metal,  called  in  the  report  pewter,  inlaid 
in  the  bronze  near  the  pommel;  in  this  white  metal  was  inlaid  in  copper,  what 
are  described  as  resembling  four  figures  of  1 ;  a  piece  of  bronze  tube  ;  thirteen 
"wliole  swords  much  hacked  and  notched;  and  forty-three  parts  of  swords  of 
the  handle  ends,  and  twenty-nine  of  the  point  ends;  three  ingots  weigi)ing 
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wooded  valley,  resorted  to  by  a  party,  or  parties,  of  gold  smel-  xxix. 
ters  and  smiths,  on  account,  perhaps,  of  its  contiguity  to  a  gold 
mine,  as  well  as  the  convenience  of  charcoal.     But  indepen- 
dently of  these  positive  and  assumed  circumstances,  there  is 
extant  a  historical  reference  to  this  precise  locality,  which,  I 
believe,  identifies  it  with  a  family  and  a  race  of  workers  in  the 
finer  metals.    There  was  anciently  in  this  district  a  small  chief-  Cerdraighe, 
taincy  called  Cerdraighe,  that  is  the  territory  of  the  goldsmiths ;  tory^onhe'* 
and  this  territory,  as  well  as  the  tribe  who  owned  and  occupied  goldsmiths. 

p  .  nearCuUen. 

it,  had  received  the  name  irom  a  man  who  bore  it  as  his  dis- 
tinctive title  in  right  of  his  profession  of  a  Cerd  or  goldsmith. 
The  tribe  of  the  Cerdraighe  were  descended  from  Oilioll 
Oluim,  the  celebrated  king  of  Munster,  who  died  a.d.  234,  and 
their  pedigree  is  thus  given  in  the  "  Book  of  Leinster": 

"  The  pedigree  of  the  Cerdraighe  of  Tulach  Gossa,  that  is,  ^f^^gf.^^^ 
they  were  named  Cerdraighe  because  every  man  of  them  was  raighe  of 


a  Cerd  (or  goldsmith)  for  seven  generations.  J"2a^ 

"  Oilioll  Ohcim  had  a  son  whose  name  was  Tigherjiach,  who 
had  a  son  Cerdraighe  (or  the  king's  goldsmith),  who  had  a 
son  Cerd  Beg  (or  the  little,  or  young  goldsmith),  who  had  a  son 
Cerdan^  the  still  more  diminutive  goldsmith,  who  had  a  son 
Senach,  who  had  a  son  Temnen,  who  had  a  son  Lugaidh,  who 
had  a  son  Carban,  who  had  a  son  St.  3IothemnioG,  who,  being 
a  holy  priest  and  not  married,  the  family  in  this  line  became 
extinct  in  him ;  and  the  race  of  goldsmiths  must  have  ceased 
in  hi^  father  Carban,  who  was  the  sixth  generation  from 
Cerdraighe,  the  first  of  the  artists,  and  grandson  of  king  Oilioll 
Oluim:'S'''^ 

71bs.;  a  piece  of  about  lib.  weight  of  what  seemed  to  have  been  the  residue 
left  in  the  ladle  after  casting  some  article. 

The  number  of  articles  noticed  in  this  report  must  bear  a  very  insignificant 
proportion  to  tho?e  actually  found  and  silently  disposed  of  by  the  peasantry 
during  the  last  century.  Indeed  O'Halloran  states  (^Histort/  of  Ireland,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  92;  Dublin,  1819)  that  a  gold  crown  was  found  in  this  bog  in  1744, 
which  he  saw  himself,  and  which,  he  says,  was  "  like  the  close  crowns  of  the 
eastern  princes".  From  the  number,  as  well  as  the  variety  of  the  articles, 
it  seems  certain,  therefore,  that  gold  and  bronze  working  must  have  been 
anciently  carried  on  in  the  district.  It  would  appear  that  nothing  had  been 
foimd  in  cutting  away  the  upper  six  feet  of  the  peat,  except  the  trunks  of 
different  kinds  of  trees,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  oak  and 
fir,  were  rotten,  and  some  horns,  which  from  their  size  (they  were  said  to  be 
large  enough  to  have  a  circle  of  about  three  feet  in  diameter  described  on  each 
palm),  may  have  been  those  of  the  red  deer.  It  was  in  the  second  cutting 
below  six  feet  that  the  first  objects  werq  discovered  in  1731.  The  depth  at 
which  the  articles  were  found,  their  number  and  character,  and  the  interesting 
relation  established  in  the  text  by  Professor  O'Curry  between  this  locahty  and 
the  tribe  of  the  Cerdraighe,  invest  the  bog  of  CuUen  with  special  interest.] 

(291)  [original: — "Jenelok-o  Ce]\"o-  tnoiv -pe-ppuiA.  11locemnioc  (i  Uetn- 
•oivAige  Uuilce^offA,  .i.  CeiA-OTi^xAige  nen)  m»xc  CA|\bAn,  mokcliige-OA inAc 
Atimmx),  A]\  bA  ce]\t)<x  cac  ^e-^  "oib  co    uhemen,mAc  uhetnneti  niAC  Sen^i^, 
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XXIX.       According  to  genealogical  computations,  the  years  of  these 
this  family  scvcn  generations  would  be  210,  to  which  if  we  add  the  years 
smfths'is     of  OiliolL  Oluim  himself  and  his  immediate  son  Tighernach,  the 
downTo"Srca  ^^^^^^      CcrdraigJie^  the  last  of  the  seven  generations  of  artists 
A.D.  500;     would  come  down  to  the  year  474,  or  say  in  round  numbers  to 
the  year  500.    And  so  we  find  that  the  trade  and  art  of  gold 
manufacture  if  not  of  gold  smelting  and  mining,  was  carried 
on  in  this  district,  probably  in  this  very  spot,  during  the  long 
period  of  221  years.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  there  still  exists, 
some  five  miles  to  the  west  of  Cullen,  but  in  the  county  of 
Limerick,  a  well-known  townland  bearing  the  name  of  Baile 
na  g-Ceard,  or  the  town  of  the  goldsmiths.    I  am,  however, 
with  great  regret  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  I  have  not  as 
yet  been  able  to  discover  the  exact  situation  of  Tulach  Gossa^ 
the  ancient  patrimonial  residence  of  the  family, 
the  eldest       But  although  this,  the  eldest,  line  of  the  family  became  ex- 
came^extinct  ^^^^t  in  the  pcrsou  of  St.  3fothem7iioc,  say  about  the  year  530, 
^JSiHiioc      is  quite  certain  that  the  whole  race  had  not  become  so,  as 
circa' A.D.  '  may  be  collected  from  an  ancient  GaedheHc  tract  in  my  pos- 
session.    This  curious  tract  contains  a  more  detailed  account 
than  the  "  Book  of  Rights",  quoted  in  a  former  lecture,  of  the 
services  rendered  to  the  king  of  Cashel  by  several  of  the  chief- 
taincies of  the  province  of  Munster,  as  well  as  of  the  particular 
territories  which  by  ancient  custom  and  privilege,  supplied  his 
court  with  certain  officers.    Thus,  his  doctors  were  furnished 
him  by  the  Dail  Muyhaidhe  in  Tipperary ;  his  harpers  by  the 
and  other    Covcoiche  in  the  county  of  Limeiick ;  his  Cerds,  or  gold  and 
existent  a  silvcrsmiths,  and  his  Umhaidhe^  or  bronze-workers,  from  the 
period  ^'^"^   C^draighe;  the  steward  of  his  milch-cows  and  dairies  from 
the  Boinraighe;  his  poets  and  scholars  from  the  Muscraighe  of 
Ormond ;  and  so  on. 
The  mineral      It  is  worth  mentioning  here,  that  the  mineral  district  of  Silver- 
suienSnes  i^i^iGS,  in  the  couuty  of  Tipperary,  is  only  about  twelve  or  fif- 
notfarfnJm         milcs  to  the  north  of  Cullen,  and  that  the  ancient  mineral 
Cullen.       land  of  Mianus^  now  Meanus  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  is  only 
about  the  same  distance  to  the  west  of  that  town. 

I  cannot  conceal  the  satisfaction  I  feel  in  being  able  to  con- 
nect the  discovery  of  gold  in  all  conditions  of  smelting  and 
manufacture  in  this  place,  with  a  race  of  workers  in  the  same 
metal,  resident  on  the  very  spot,  or  in  some  contiguous  locality, 
whose  ancestry,  term  of  existence,  and  period  of  time,  I  have, 
I  trust,  established  on  such  satisfactory  grounds  as  will  be 
deemed  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  general  history. 

triAc   Cet\'0'OAin,   iriAc   CeiA-oAbicce   —H.  2. 18.  foL  222.  b.,  lower  corner.] 
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Of  tKe  other  names  of  a  coverirg  or  ornament  for  the  head,  y^'^' 
which  have  come  under  my  notice  in  my  readings  among  our 
ancient  manuscripts,  I  shall  give  only  a  very  brief  notice,  set- 
ting them  down  in  alphabetical  order.   These  names  are; — At; 
Barr;  Cathharr;  Cenn  Barr;  Cleitme;  and  Eo-Barr. 

The  At  had  the  same  signification  as  the  present  English  Th*  yi«  and 
word  "  hat".  The  old  British  name  was  the  same  as  the  Gaed- 
helic,  and  had  the  same  declensional  forms,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
was  borrowed  from  it.  This  word  At  signifies  simply  an  orna- 
mental case  or  covering ;  and  the  authority  for  the  application 
of  the  name  to  an  ornamental  covering,  or  hat,  for  the  head  is 
found  in  the  ancient  elegy  pronounced  by  the  poet  Ferceirtne 
on  his  prince  and  patron  Curoi  Mac  BairS,  Xhe  king  of  West 
Munster.  The  poet,  in  enumerating  the  many  gifts  received 
by  him  from  the  bountiful  deceased  prince,  counts  ten  Cleitmes; 
and  an  ancient  glossarist  explains  the  Cleitme  to  have  been  a 
Righbliarr  or  At^  that  is,  a  king's  radiating  helmet,  or  a  hat. 
The  word  Cleitme  is  also  explained  in  a  maxim  of  the  Brehon 
Laws  in  this  way: — 

"  Lattice  precedes  crest",  that  is,  says  the  ancient  commenta- 
tor, '*  I  prefer  that  the  lattice  walls  of  the  house  be  built  before 
the  Cleitme  (or  crest)  '^^^^^ 

The  Bari%  which  enters  into  the  compound  words  Cennharr,  The  5arr, 
EoharVy  and  Rigliharr^  signifies,  like  the  Cleitme^  a  radius  or  crest  Eota^Zx^ 
compounded  with  cenn,  the  head ;  eo^  the  top,  and  righ,  a  king,  ^^^fibarr. 
When  compounded  with  cath,  a  battle,  as  in  the  word  and  name 
Cathharr,  it  signifies  properly  a  battle  cap  or  battle  helmet,  and 
not  a  mere  ornamental  crest,  appendage,  cap,  or  hat. 

Having  now  completed  what  I  had  to  say  about  the  personal 
ornaments  of  the  people  of  ancient  Erinn,  it  only  remains  to 
say  a  few  words  on  their  artificers.     The  Cerd  or  goldsmith  The  gow- 
was  not  included  among  the  professors  of  the  free  and  liberal  only  an 
arts  in  ancient  Erinn,  although  he  was  entitled  to  some  high  ^^^'^^'^  • 
privileges.  He  belonged  to  the  Baer  Nemhidh,  or  base  profes- 
sors, that  is,  the  higher  class  of  artizans,  of  which  we  have  a 
list  in  the  Brehon  Laws.    Among  these  were  the  Saer  or  car- 
penter, the  Gobha  or  blacksmith,  the  Umhaidhe  the  bronze 
worker,  and  the  Cerd  or  smith,  who  worked  in  the  precious 
metals.    These  several  professions  were  considered  to  be  base, 
because  they  performed  the  duties-  of  their  professions  with  their 
hands  or  fists      In  connection  with  these  higher  artizans  may  other  artt-^ 
also  be  mentioned  the  Rinnaidhe,  or  engraver,  and  the  Ersco-  same  class. 

(292)  [original; — "Oo  feu  cLiacIi  cleicVie,  .1.  T\eniceccAi  liutn  cIiac 
iccAi]\  in  C151  -oo  "oetiAtn  aj\  "ouf,  AtiAf  cleictne  a  tnu'LiAis. — Felire  beg,  21. 
23.  a.  a.3 
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raidlie,  or  carver,  the  former  of  -whom  must  have  worked  in  con- 
junction with  the  Cerd  and  the  Umhaidhe^  and  the  latter  with 
the  Saer.  We  also  meet  with  the  term  Dualaighe,  that  is  a 
painter  or  brushman,  from  dual  a  brush,  or  lock  of  hair. 

The  first  Cerd^  or  worker  in  the  precious  metals,  whose  name 
has  been  handed  down  by  tradition,  is  Creidne^  who  takes  his 
name  from  credit^  which  signifies  the  ore  of  copper,  gold,  silver, 
etc.  This  artist  is  mentioned  in  the  oldest  historical  tract  that 
we  now  possess,  the  battle  of  the  southern  Macjh  Tuireadhy 
fought  between  the  Firholgs  and  the  Tuatha  De  Danann.  The 
only  reference  to  the  exercise  of  this  artist's  profession  that  1 
have  met,  however,  is  the  statement,  that  he  made  rivets,  of 
course  of  bronze,  for  the  spears,  and  the  ornamented  hilts  for  the 
swords,  used  by  his  own  people,  the  Tuatlia  De  Danann^  in 
that  famous  battle.  His  scales,  weights,  and  measures,  are  men- 
tioned in  our  ancient  laws,  and  his  decisions  about  metals  and 
metallurgy  have  been  acted  upon  in  Brehon  Law  almost  down 
to  our  own  times.  In  the  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  laws  these 
decisions  and  other  references  are  still  known  under  the  name 
of  the  Bretlia  Chreidne,  or  the  judgments  of  Creidne.  A  very 
curious  memorial  of  the  death  of  this  artist,  and  one  eminently 
calculated  to  determine  with  precision  the  nature  of  his  profes- 
sion, is  to  be  found  in  a  poem,  written  by  Flann  of  Monaster- 
boice,  who  died  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  lOSG,*^^^^^  a  beautiful 
copy  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Leinster.  In  this 
poem,  the  learned  writer  gives  us,  from  the  most  reliable  sources 
extant  in  his  early  times,  an  account  of  the  manner  of  the  death 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  chiefs  who 
formed  the  first  colony,  and  survived  the  great  battles  of 
northern  and  southern  Magh  Tuireadh.  This  poem  consists 
of  thirty- six  stanzas,  of  which  the  following  is  the  tenth: 
"  Creidne  was  drowned — the  cunning  Cerd^ 

Upon  the  wide  sea  of  dangerous  waters, 

Whilst  bringing  over  golden  ore 

Into  Erinn  out  of  Spain"  .^^^^^ 
This  is  indeed  an  important  passage;  and  from  it  we  may 
very  fairly  assume  that  in  Creidnes  time  the  gold  mines  of 
Erinn  had  not  been  discovered,  or  if  discovered,  at  least  not 
worked.  It  was  not,  in  fact,  until  about  two  hundred  years 
after  this  time  that  the  monarch  Tighcrnmas^  of  the  Milesian 


(293)  [See  for  an  account  of  him,  Lect.  viii.,  ante,  vol.  L,  p.  168.  The  poem  is 
mentioned  at  p.  150  of  the  same  volume.] 

(2y4)  [original: —  oc  CAbApu  mem  oi^a, 

Ho  bAi-oe-D  C]\ei'Diio  in  ce\\x>  CAff  -00  chum  neixenn  a  hepaAin. 

'po|\  in  toe  tnui]>  tuTOAinnAi'  — H.  2.  18.  f.  6.  a.] 
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line,  appears  to  Kave  discovered  the  gold  mines  of  Leinster,  ^^ym. 
which  he  is  said  to  have  worked,  and  of  which  he  is  recorded 
to  have  smelted  the  ore  in  the  forests  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river  Liffey,  where  he  had  the  refined  metal  manufactured  into 
cups,  brooches,  etc.    This  account  of  the  metallurgical  opera-  The  first 
tions  of  Tigliernmas  is  rendered  much  more  interesting  by  the  smeiter  of 
circumstance,  that  the  smelter  of  the  ore,  who  was  doubtless  the  of 'wicSowf 
manufacturer  of  the  precious  cups  and  ornaments,  is  actually 
recorded  to  have  been  a  native  of  the  country  of  Cualann,  that 
is,  of  the  district  which  lies  between  the  present  towns  of  Bray 
and  Wicklow.     From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  native 
artist  had  been  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  gold  in  his  own 
territory,  and  with  its  manufacture  into  cups,  brooches,  etc., 
before  Tighernnias;  else  that  sagacious  and  warlike  monarch 
would  have  selected  not  a  native,  but  a  foreigner,  for  a  work 
requiring  so  much  technical  and  artistic  skill. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  should  find  many  references  f^l^^^^^^ 
to  such  simple  and  every  day  afifairs  as  the  making  of  a  Niamh-  making  of 
Landy  or  the  fashioning  of  a  Mind^  in  the  chronicles  of  such  Sents  noT*" 
remote  times — chronicles,  too,  which  must  necessarily  have  ^jj^^jjj'^^® 
come  down  to  us  only  in  scanty  fragments.  Yet  we  have  some  chronicles; 
references  to  such  things  in  times  very  remote  from  our  own, 
and  which,  though  sometimes  exaggerated,  are  not  the  less 
valuable  as  indicating  the  universally  fixed  idea  of  native,  t^^^® 
and  not  foreign  artists,  being  the  designers  and  fabricators  of  evidence  of  a 
those  splendid  articles  of  which  we  possess  so  many  specimens.  metamJ^* 
As  has  been  already  shown,  we  find  that  Creidne  was  the  first  ^y'e^e^of'^** 
worker  in  the  precious  metals  for  the  Tiiatha  De  Danann,  ^^^^^^^ 
Next,  we  find  luchaddn^  a  native  of  the  beforementioned  dis-  tme. 
trict  of  Ciialann,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  smelting  gold,  as 
we  have  above  stated,  under  king  Tigliernmas^  and  manufactu- 
ring the  purified  metal  into  cups,  brooches,  and,  of  course,  other 
elegant  articles.     This,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the 

Annals  of  the  Four  Masters",  would  be  about  fourteen  hun- 
dred years  B.C. ,  and  in  about  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  we 
find  a  record  that  the  monarch  Muineamon  ordered  the  petty 
kings  and  chiefs  of  Erinn  to  wear  Muinches  or  collars  of  gold, 
around  their  necks.  This  monarch  was  succeeded  by  Fail* 
dearg-doidf  that  is  "  Red-rings-on-hands",  a  popular  name  given 
to  him  because  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  amongst  the  kings 
and  chiefs  of  Erinu  the  wearing  of  rings  of  red  gold  on  their 
fingers. 
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[Delivered  10th  June,  1862.] 

(IX.)  Of  Music  and  Musical  Instruments  in  ancient  Erinn.  Anti- 
quity of  the  harp  in  Erinn.  The  first  musical  instrument  mentioned  in 
Gaedhelie  writings  is  the  Cruit,  or  harp,  of  the  Daghda,  a  chief  and  druid  of 
the  Tuatha  Danann;  his  curious  invocation  to  his  harp;  the  three 
musical  feats  played  upon  it ;  examination  of  the  names  of  this  harp ;  the 
word  Coj>,  forming  part  of  the  name  of  the  Dayhda's  harp,  came  down  to 
modern  times,  as  is  shown  by  a  poem  of  Keating  on  Tadgh  O'Coffey,  his 
harper.  The  Daglida's  invocation  to  his  harp  further  examined ;  the  three 
musical  modes  compared  to  the  three  seasons  of  the  year  in  ancient  Egypt  ; 
myth  of  the  discovery  of  the  lyre  ;  Dr.  Burney  on  the  three  musical  modes 
of  the  Greeks;  the  three  Greek  modes  represented  by  the  Irish  three  feats  ; 
conjectural  completion  of  the  text  of  the  Daghdas  invocation ;  what  were 
the  bellies  and  pipes  of  the  Daghda^s  harp  ;  ancient  painting  of  a  lyre  at 
Portici,  with  a  pipe  or  flute  for  cross-bar,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Burney.  Le- 
gend of  the  origin  of  the  three  feats,  or  modes  of  harp  playing,  from  the 
Tain  Bo  Fraich;  meaning  of  the  name  Uaithne  in  this  legend.  No  mention 
of  strings  in  the  account  of  the  Daghda's  harp,  but  they  are  mentioned  in  the 
tale  of  the  Tain  Bo  Fraich.  Legend  of  Find  Mac  CumhailJ;  Scathach  and  her 
magical  harp;  Scaihac/i's  harp  had  three  strings;  no  mention  of  music  having 
been  played  at  either  of  the  battles  of  the  northern  or  southern  Magh  Tui- 
readh ;  tliis  proves  the  antiquity  of  those  accounts.  The  Daghdas  harp 
was  quadrangular  ;  a  Greek  harp  of  the  same  form  represented  in  the  hand 
of  a  Grecian  Apollo  at  Rome  ;  example  of  Irish  quadrangular  harp  on  theca 
of  an  ancient  missal.  Dr.  Ferguson  on  the  antiquity  and  origin  of  music  in 
Erinn ;  musical  canon  of  the  Welsh  regulated  by  Irish  harpers  about  a.d. 
1100;  his  account  of  the  theca  above  mentioned,  and  of  figures  of  the  harp 
from  ancient  Irish  monumental  crosses  which  resembled  the  old  Egyptian 
one ;  he  thinks  this  resemblance  supports  the  Irish  traditions ;  Irish  MSS. 
little  studied  twenty  years  ago,  but  since  then  they  have  been ;  from  this 
examination  the  author  thinks  the  Firbolgs  and  Tuatha  De  Danann  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Egypt,  but  that  the  Milesians  had.  Migration  of  the 
Tuatha  De  Danann  from  Greece ;  the  author  does  not  believe  they  went 
into  Scandinavia;  he  believes  their  cities  of  Falias,  Gorias,  etc.,  were  in 
Germany ;  they  spoke  German  according  to  the  Book  of  Lecan.  The  simi- 
larity of  the  harps  on  the  monument  of  Orpheus  at  Petau  in  Styria  and  on 
the  theca  of  the  Stowe  MS.  may  point  to  Murrhart  as  the  Murias  of  the 
Tuatha  D€  Danann. 

Antiquity  of  The  early  cultivation  of  music  and  melody,  and  a  special  res- 
Eriniu'^^  pcct  for  the  professors  of  the  art,  bespeak  a  peculiar  civilization 
which  implies  no  small  degree  of  refinement  of  habit  and  of 
taste  in  a  people.  If  there  ever  was  a  people  gifted  with  a 
musical  soul  and  sensibility  in  a  higher  degree  than  another,  I 
would  venture  to  assert  that  the  Gaedhil  of  ancient  Erinn  were 
that  people. 

In  no  country  in  Europe,  at  least  I  believe  so,  is  the  anti- 
quity and  influence  of  the  harp  thrown  so  far  back  into  the 
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darker  regions  of  History  as  in  Erinn.  Our  traditions  are  more  xxx. 
distinct  than  those  of  the  Greeks ;  for,  they  give  time  and  place, 
name  and  occasion.  Ours  is  not  the  shadowy  myth  of  Orpheus 
going  to  the  realms  of  Pluto,  and  by  his  lyre  softening  the  ob- 
durate heart  of  the  grim  monarch  of  the  infernal  abodes.  It 
possesses  something  much  more  of  real  life,  and  belongs  more 
to  definite  history.  It  is,  indeed,  a  remote  tradition ;  but,  it  is 
identified  with  a  people  and  with  persons  whose  history,  though 
obscure  and  exaggerated,  is  still  embodied  in  our  oldest  chron- 
icles, and  has  never  departed  from  the  memories  of  our  living 
romances  and  popular  traditions.  And,  from  the  very  remotest 
period  to  which  our  oldest  traditions  with  any  degree  of  cir- 
cumstantiality refer,  we  find  music,  musical  instruments,  musi- 
cal performers,  and  the  power  and  influence  of  music,  spoken  of. 

The  first  musical  instrument  to  which  we  have  any  reference  The  first 
in  our  Gaedhelic  writings,  is  the  Cruit,  or  harp ;  and  this  refe-  ™mment°" 
rence  is  found  in  the  history  of  that  mysterious  people  called  [n^Gledheiic 
the  Tuatha  De  Danann^  of  whom  so  much  has  been  said  in  writings 
the  course  of  these  lectures.    The  reference  to  which  I  allude 
is  found  in  the  ancient  detailed  account  of  the  battle  of  the 
second,  or  northern  Magh  Tuireadh,  described  in  a  former  lec- 
ture; a  battle  which  was  gained  by  the  Tuatha  De  Danann 
against  those  early  piratical  visitors  of  our  shores,  commonly 
called  the  Fomorians.    This  battle  was  fought,  according  to 
the  '*  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters",  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3330,  or  about  eighteen  hundred  years  before  the  Incarnation ; 
and  it  was  fought  at  Magh  Tuireadh,  2l  place  still  well  known, 
situated  in  the  parish  of  Cill  Mhic  Trena^  barony  of  Tirerill 
{Tir  Oiliolla),  and  county  of  Sligo-^^^^^-" 

The  Fomorians  having  been  defeated  with  great  slaughter, 
such  of  them  as  were  still  able,  retreated  from  the  field,  under 
their  surviving  leader  Breas^  who  had  been  captured,  but  ob- 
tained his  liberty  by  a  stratagem.  The  story  proceeds  in  these 
words : — 

"  Lugh  [the  Tuatha  De  Danann  king]  and  the  Daghda  is  the  Cruu, 
[their  great  chief  and  druid]  and  Ogma  [their  bravest  cham-  the  DagMa, 
pion]  followed  the  Fomorians,  because  they  had  carried  off  the  TaatfmDf^ 
Daghda  B  harper,  Uaithne  was  his  name.    They  [the  pursuers]  i^anann; 
soon  reached  the  banqueting  house  in  which  they  [the  Fomo- 
rian  chiefs]  Breas,  the  son  of  Elathan^  and  ELathan^  the  son 
of  Delbath,  were  and  where  they  found  the  harp  hanging  upon 
the  wall.  This  was  the  harp  in  which  the  music  was  spell-bound, 
so  that  it  would  not  answer  when  called  forth,  until  the  Daghda 
evoked  it,  when  he  said  what  follows  here  down : 

(295)  See  about  this  battle,  Lect.  xii.,  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  248. 
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"'Come  Durdabla;  come  Cdircethairchuir ;  come  Samh; 
hisinvoca-   comc  GamK  [that  is,  come  summer,  come  winter]  from  the 
harp;    '    mouths  of  harps,  and  bellies  and  pipes.    Two  names  now  had 
the  harp;  namely,  Durdabla^  and  Cdircethairchuir.    The  harp 
came  forth  from  the  wall  then,  and  killed  nine  persons  [in  its  pas- 
sage] ;  and  it  came  to  the  Daghda;  and  he  played  for  them  the 
three  [musical]  feats  which  give  distinction  to  a  harper,  namely, 
the  Suantraighe  [which  from  its  ieep  murmuring  caused  sleep] ; 
the  Gentraighe  [which  from  its  merriment  caused  laughter]  ;  and 
the  three     the  Goltraighc  [which  from  its  melting  plaintiveness  caused  cry- 
piayed  upon  i^ig]  •    He  played  them  the  Goltraighc  until  their  women  cried 
tears.    He  played  them  the  Gentraighe  until  their  women  and 
youths  burst  into  laughter.    He  played  them  the  Suantraighe 
until  the  entire  host  fell  asleep.  It  was  through  that  sleep  they 
[the  three  champions]  escaped  from  those  [the  Fomorians]  who 
were  desirous  to  kill  them' 
Examination     I  must  confcss  that  thesc  names  applied  to  the  harp  of  the 
of  the  harp ;  great  Daghda^  and  the  musical  sounds  which  he  evoked  from  it 
— evidently  descriptive  names,  as  they  are — are  among  the  most 
unmanageable  phrases  I  have  ever  met.    The  first  name  applied 
here  to  the  harp,  Durdabla^  can,  by  taking  its  component  parts 
at  their  ordinary  value,  be  analysed  in  this  way :  Durd,  or  dord, 
a  murmur,  and  abla^  the  possessive  case  of  aball,  a  sweet  apple 
tree.    The  second  name,  Coircethaircui)\  can  be  analysed  in 
the  same  way :  Coir^  signifies  arrangement,  adjustment,  and  ee- 
thairchuir^  compounded  of  cethair,  four,  and  cor,  an  angle,  or 
rather  a  beak  like  the  beak  of  an  anvil,  signifies  quadrubeaked, 
or  quadrangular ;  so  that  the  second  name  would  simply  signify 
the  quadrubeaked  or  quadrangular  harmonious  instrument, 
the  word        The  word  Coir,  as  applied  to  the  proper  tuning  or  har- 

Coir  carae  r      r,  •     ^  '     f  j.  J 

down  to  mo-  mouizing  01  a  harp,  or  any  musical  mstrument,  came  down  to 
as  shmvSy       ^^^^  carly  days ;  and  we  have  a  good  instance  of  its  ap- 

a  poem  of 

Keating.         (29S)  [original : — touctJiA  a  r^x)^A^x>    ctii]v    "Oolui-o      c^aoc  AffAn  'n^oig 
riA  1pomo]VAC  "ono  ttJ^  ACA-p  An  "Oa^-    iA|\ATn,  ACAf  inA|\bA'o  .^x.  niAix;  ACAf 

"OOtl  A^A-pOjTHA  A]AC]AU1C1]Ae  [At!  "OAJ;-     CAtlUICC  'OOCUtn  At!  'OA^'OA  ;  ACAj'  "pe- 

•OA  ]\onuc]'A'o  "Leo,  tlAicniu  a  Ainni.]  pAinnfe  (?)  a  ciAeA-oi  fo\\  Anirnicrii|\ 

flofAjA'o  leiAum  A  -pleccec  Amboi  c]\uici]m  'ooib,  .1.  SuAnc^AAiji  aca^ 

'bjAeAi'  triAc  elACAn,  ACAy  elACAn  5ennc]\Aiti,  aca]'  jolbcpAiji.  Se- 

TTiAc  X)e'LbAic,  if Ann  boi  111  c|\oc  i:o]\  pAinn  goLicivAiji  "ooib  conjolfAT) 

in  f  PA15IX).  1rfi  inc]AUicfin  a]a  a  ne-  AmnA  -oeAivACA.    SepAinn  5ennc|\A- 

nAij'c  nA  ceoLA  connAiAo^rogixAi-ofe-  i§i  -ooib  concibpoc  AmnA  ACAf  a 

co|\  c]MAz;Ai]Am  con'oe5A|\c  inDAj^-OA  mAciXAicVi.  SepAinn  SuAnc]\Ai5i  •ooib 

in  cAn  Aube]\c  Ann^opf .  Uai]a'Oau]\-  concuib'pe'o  An  cfbuAix).    If  -oe-pe-o 

•OAbiAO,  CA1]A  COlf CCCA]\CU1]\y\,  CAI^X     'OiervlACA]\  AC^M^IA  "pbAn    tlATOlb  CIA 

SAm,  CAi|\  3Ain  (cAi]\  nnbobc  a)  a  mA  -OAib  a  njoin. — Battle  of  Magh 

beobA  c|\oc  ACAf  bobg  Acuf  buinne.  Tuireadh,  Harleian  MSS.  6280,  Bnt. 

"Oa  nAinin  -ono  bACAtv  trop  An  ci\uic  Mus.  f.  59.  a.  last  line.] 
fin,  .1,  "OlIfTJcVbtA  ACAf  coifcecViAiiA- 
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plication  in  the  beautiful  verses  of  the  Rev.  Doctor  Geoffrey  ^xx. 
Keating,  the  historian,  on  his  harper  Tadlig  0'  Cohthaigh^  or 
O'Coffey.  In  this  poem  he  commences  by  asking,  who  is  it 
that  plays  the  enchanting  music  that  dispels  all  the  ills  that 
man  is  heir  to ;  and  he  goes  on  to  enumerate  several  of  the 
celebrated  musicians  of  ancient  Erinn,  for  any  of  whom  he  might 
be  mistaken ;  he  then  answers  himself  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
stanzas  of  the  poem,  which  are  as  follow: — 
"  It  is  not  any  one  that  I  have  here  named, 

Of  the  necromantic  Tuailia  De  Danann; 

Nor  of  any  race  from  these  hither. 

That  has  struck  the  Coir  of  the  harp. 
"  Tadhg  OCohthaigh  of  beauteous  form, — 

The  chief  beguiler  of  women, 

The  intelligent  concordance  of  all  difficult  tunes, 

The  thrill  of  music  and  of  harmony ".<^2^'^ 
The  term  Coir^  for  tune,  or  being  in  tune,  and  CorngJiadh, 
for  putting  in  tune  or  order,  appears  to  apply  more  properly  to 
a  wind  instrument,  as  may  be  seen  from  "  O'Davoren's  Ancient 
Irish  Glossary'',  at  the  word — Indell, — to  set  or  put  in  order, 
where  he  applies  the  word  Gles  to  the  tuning  of  the  Cruit  or 
harp ;  and  the  word  ConUghiher,  to  the  tuning  of  the  Cuisleanna, 
or  pipes/^^®^ 

But,  to  return  to  the  account  of  the  harp  of  the  Daghda.  ihtDagh- 
The  two  first  names  seem  to  symbolize  the  distinctive  quali-  To^' 
ties,  and  the  mechanical  formation  of  his  wonderful  harp ;  but,  g^Imfne?^'' 
in  the  remaining  words  of  the  address,  he  seems  to  invoke  it  in 
its  varied  musical  character,  when  he  says:  —  "  Come  summer, 
come  winter  [from]  the  mouths  of  harps  and  bags  and  pipes". 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  these  figurative  invocations;  but 
the  difficulty  of  attempting  an  explanation  of  them  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  circumstance  that  there  seems  to  be  a  defect 
in  this  copy  of  the  tract,  the  only  one  known  to  me ;  for  some- 
thing is  left  out  between  the  word  "  winter",  and  the  words — 
"  mouths  of  harps  and  bags  and  pipes".  It  naturally  occurs  to 
ask — why  it  is,  that  the  three  seasons  into  which  the  year  was 
formerly  divided  are  not  mentioned? — why  it  is  the  summer 
and  the  winter  only,  leaving  out  the  spring?  When  first  I  saw 
(297)  [original: — 

Til  ViAoin  neAc  "d'aix  Ai^trieA^'  Ann,        "   CtMCi|\  Ar>  civnt  'x'SW  coiceDAit. 
•Oo  uVinACAi'b -ooiLire  x)e  XDAiiAnn  ;   — MSS.  EgertOD,  111,  Brit.  Mus.,  p. 
TlA  "o'-poiix  o'n  Am  f Ain  ite  it,  282,  col.  2.] 

A  -D'Ainifig  c6i]\  HA  c]\viice.  <^298)  [original : — ItToelL,  .1.  jtef, 

*****       DC  ere,  itToeii  c|\oc,  cui^plentiAi^  cex) 

CA-Og  6  CobcAlj  C]AUC  CO]AC]\A,   .1.  5 LeAI'AIJCejA  HA  C|\OCA,  ACA-p  CO^- 

'b|\AnnAn  biAeAgcA  bAnnc|AoccA,       Aijce^  riA  CtiiflentiA.] 
UAicne  nul  ■p|Mcii\  jac  -ptiinn, 
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XX ^-     this  passage,  it  occurred  to  me  that  there  were  two  seasons  left 
out  by  some  mistake,  the  spring  and  the  autumn ;  but  then,  this 
number  would  not  agree  with  the  three  musical  feats*  which,  it 
is  stated,  gave  the  dignity  of  Ollamhj  or  doctor  in  music,  to  the 
professor  of  the  harp.    I  found,  however,  that  there  was  a  very 
ancient  authority  for  the  three  seasons  of  the  year  only  being 
indicated  or  represented  by  three  musical  feats,  corresponding 
to  the  Greek  Modes.    It  is  referred  to  in  "  Bumey's  General 
History  of  Music". 
The  three       In  spcakiug  of  a  celebrated  benefactor  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
niodefcom-  tians,  Dr.  Burney  says  that,  "  He  was  the  first  who  out  of 
threeseasons       coarsc  and  rudc  dialects  of  his  time  formed  a  regular  lan- 
of  the  year  in  guagc,  and  appcllativcs  to  the  most  useful  things;  he  likewise 
Egypt;       invented  the  first  characters  or  letters,  and  even  regulated  the 
harmony  of  words  and  phrases ;  he  instituted  several  rites  and 
ceremonies  relative  to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  communi- 
cated to  mankind  the  first  principles  of  astronomy.    He  after- 
wards suggested  to  them,  as  amusements,  wrestling  and  dancing, 
and  invented  the  lyre,  to  which  he  gave  three  strings,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  seasons  of  the  year :  for  these  three  strings,  produ- 
cing three  different  sounds — the  grave,  the  mean,  and  the  acute, 
the  grave  answered  to  winter,  the  mean  to  spring,  and  the  acute 
to  summer. 

myth  of  the      "  Among  the  various  opinions",  continues  Dr.  Burney,  "  of 
the^iyreT^^  the  several  ancient  writers  who  have  mentioned  this  circum- 
stance, and  confined  the  invention  to  the  Egyptian  Mercury, 
that  of  ApoUodorus  is  the  most  intelligible  and  probable: — 
*  The  Nile',  says  this  writer,  '  after  having  overflowed  the  whole 
country  cf  Egypt,  when  it  returned  within  its  natural  bounds, 
left  on  the  shore  a  great  number  of  dead  animals  of  various 
kinds,  and  among  the  rest  a  tortoise,  the  flesh  of  which  being 
dried  and  wasted  by  the  sun,  nothing  was  left  within  the  shell 
but  nerves  and  cartilages,  and  these  being  braced  and  contrac- 
ted by  desiccation,  were  rendered  sonorous.  Mercury,  in  walk- 
ing along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  happening  to  strike  his  foot 
against  the  shell  of  this  tortoise,  was  so  pleased  with  the  sound 
it  produced,  that  it  suggested  to  him  the  first  idea  of  a  lyre, 
which  he  afterwards  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  tortoise,  and 
strung  it  with  dried  sinews  of  dead  animals  ''P^^^ 
Dr.  Barney      Dr.  Burncy  has  the  following  observations  also-^*^^  upon  what 
muSca?^*^^^  he  calls  the  three  musical  modes,  which  may,  I  think,  be  re- 
Greek's°^  ^^^^  S^^^^^  as  explanatory  of  the  three  feats  of  music  among  the 
Gaedhil : — 

(2'J9)  Burney '8  General  History  of  Mu^ic,  vol.  i.,  p.  199. 
(300) p.  194. 
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"  Herodotus,  in  tracing  the  genealogy  of  the  Dorians,  one  of. 
the  most  ancient  people  of  Greece,  makes  them  natives  of  Egypt, 
and  as  the  three  musical  modes  of  highest  antiquity  among  the 
Greeks,  are  the  Dorian,  Phrygian,  and  Lydian,  it  is  likely 
that  the  Egyptian  colony  which  peopled  the  Dorian  province, 
brought  with  them  the  music  and  instruments  of  their  native 
country". 

I  have  introduced  these  quotations  here  from  Dr.  Bumey's  gj.^JJj'J^^^ 
work,  with  the  view  of  showing  the  probabihty  that  our  three  represented 
ancient  musical  feats  of  sleeping,  laughing,  and  crying,  are  re-  Jhree^fitet 
presented,  after  the  Egyptian  or  Greek  manner,  by  the  grave, 
the  mean,  and  the  acute ;  or  winter,  spring,  and  summer.  And 
that,  if  so,  there  is  one  of  them,  the  spring  {Errach  or  Imbolc),  left 
out  in  our  copy  of  the  Daghdas  invocation  of  his  harp.    It  is 
very  evident  indeed,  that  there  is  a  defect  here,  because  the  pre- 
position a,  from,  is  absent  between  Gamh,  or  winter;  and  the 
words  beola  Crot,  acas  Bolg^  acas  Buinne — that  is,  mouths  of 
harps  and  bags  and  pipes,  which  immediately  follow,  and  the 
precise  connection  of  which,  on  account  of  this  defect,  cannot  be 
insisted  upon. 

If,  then,  this  opinion  be  correct,  the  Daghda'^  invocation  J"J^^^JJ°f*^ 
would  run  in  this  way:  come^  Durdabla;  come,  Coii^cethair- ll^he\ext of 
chuir;  come,  Samh  (that  is,  summer) ;  come,  Gamh  (that  is,  fo'Sfon!  ^' 
winter);  come,  Imholc  (that  is,  spring),  from  the  mouths  of 
harps  and  bags  and  pipes :  and  another  fact  comes  here  in  aid 
of  this  reading ;  for  that  the  ancient  Irish,  at  some  remote  period, 
did  divide  the  year  into  the  three  seasons  of  Samh,  summer, 
Gamhj  winter,  and  Imholc,  spring  (omitting  the  Foghmhar,  or 
autumn),  is  quite  evident  from  the  fact,  that  Cormac  Mac  Cui- 
leannain  and  the  other  old  glossarists,  explain  Samhain,  or  No- 
vember eve,  by  Samh,  siunmer,  and/wm,  the  end;  that  is,  the 
end  of  Samh,  or  summer.  That  the  year  was  also  divided  into 
four  seasons  at  one  time,  and  into  but  two  at  another  time,  will 
be  seen  from  a  chapter  "  On  the  Division  of  the  Year  among  the 
ancient  Irish",  printed  in  the  Introduction  to  the  "  Book  of 
Rights"  (p.  xlviii.),  pubhshed  by  the  Celtic  Society  in  1847. 

Another  difficulty  presents  itself  in  this  extraordinary  address  ^at  were 
of  the  Daghda  to  his  harp.    What  were  the  belhes  or  bags  and  pipea  of 
(for  the  word  bolg,  in  the  original  means  either),  and  the  pipes  ^a?^?"^^'^**'* 
from  which  he  calls  forth  the  mysterious  music  ?    It  is  clear 
from  the  context,  that  there  was  but  the  one  instrument  pre- 
sent, the  Daghda  s  own  harp ;  and  it  must  therefore  follow  that 
these  were  parts  of  it,  each  contributing  its  share  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  music.    We  can  easily  understand  the  belly  to 
mean  the  sound-board  or  box;  but  then,  what  was  the  pipe? 
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'^xx.     I  must  express  my  inability  to  answer  this  question.  There 
is,  however,  a  passage  in  Dr.  Burney's  work  which  is  worth 
mentioning  in  connection  with  it,  though  it  contains  only  a  hint 
of  what  might  possibly  account  for  the  mention  of  the  pipe  or 
tube  alluded  to  by  the  Daghda, 
Ancient         *'  In  onc  of  the  ancient  paintings  at  Portici",  says  Dr.  Burney, 
fyre,*^wilh  a*  "  I  saw  a  lyre  with  a  pipe  or  flute  for  the  cross-bar  or  bridge  at 
bridge*'^      ^^^^       '  whether  this  tube  was  used  as  a  wind  instrument  to 
accompany  the  lyre,  or  only  a  pitch-pipe,  I  know  not;  nor 
within  the  com'se  of  my  inquiries  has  any  example  of  such  a 
junction  occurred  else  where"  .'^^"'^ 

This  is  indeed  a  very  loose  account  for  our  purpose ;  one  that 
suggests  nothing  more  than  a  vague  hint :  for  we  cannot  learn 
from  it  anything  of  the  precise  form  of  the  harp,  or  of  the  age 
and  circumstances  of  the  painting  which  Dr.  Burney  says  he 
saw,  nor  to  what  period  of  antiquity  his  words  "  ancient  paint- 
ings" might  be  referred.    It  would,  however,  be  truly  a  re- 
markable fact  in  relation  to  our  present  inquiry,  if  there  be  still 
extant  an  ancient  classic  painting  of  a  harp  suggesting  so  curious 
an  explanation  (as  far  as  we  can  understand  it)  of  our  most 
ancient  account  of  the  Daghdas  harp,  as  regards  the  union  of 
the  tube  with  that  instrument,  whatever  the  particular  use  of 
that  tube  might  have  been.    It  seems  to  me  evident  indeed,  as 
I  have  already  said,  from  the  Daghda's  calling  forth  the  music 
of  summer,  winter,  and  spring,  from  the  mouths  of  Cruit,  belly, 
and  tube,  that  the  latter  did  really  contribute  its  own  share  to 
the  sounds  of  the  instrument:  and  hence,  the  very  obscure 
words  of  our  ancient  text  would  receive  some  explanation,  or 
at  least  some  remarkable  corroboration,  if  we  are  to  depend 
upon  the  singular  account  of  Dr.  Burney. 
Legend  of       Let  me,  howcvcr,  return  to  the  subject  of  the  three  feats  of 
tile  thrfe"    harp-music,  to  which  I  have  suggested  an  analogy  in  the  three 
Sodesof     Greek  modes.    Concerning  the  origin  of  these  three  feats,  there 
harp-playing  is  cxtaut  a  vcry  ancient  and  singularly  wild  legend.    The  story 
TdZ  Bo      forms  one  of  the  preludes  to  the  7«m  I3o  Chuailgne,  and  is 
Fraich.      preserved  under  the  name  of  Tain  Bo  Fraich,  or  the  plunder 
of  FraecJis  cows.    Of  this  Fraech  I  had  occasion  to  speak  in 
a  former  lecture,  when  describing  some  of  the  houses  which 
formed  part  of  the  ancient  palace  of  Cruachan,  in  Connacht,^^'^^ 
but  I  shall  have  to  introduce  him  here  again. 

Fraech  was  the  son  of  Fidhadh^  and  a  chieftain  of  West 
Connacht.    His  mother's  name  was  Behinn)  a  name  which 
literally  signifies  the  melodious  woman),  one  of  the  Tuatha  DS 
Danann,  and  sister  to  that  lady  Boand  from  whom  the  river 
)  Ubi  supra,  vol.  i.,  p.  493.  See  Lect.  xix.,  ante,  vol.  ii.,  p.  10. 
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Boyne  {Boind)  derives  its  name.    This  young  cMef,  we  are  ^xx. 
told,  confident  in  the  splendour  of  his  retinue  and  in  his  own  Legend  of 
beauty  of  figure,  proposed  to  himself  to  solicit  the  hand  in  mar-  the  three 
riage  of  no  less  celebrated  a  beauty  than  the  princess  Findahar  iJoJeg 
(or  "  the  fair-browed"),  the  daughter  of  Ailill  and  Medb,  the  harp  piaying 
king  and  queen  of  Connacht;  and  being  sumptuously  supplied  TdSi  Bo 
with  an  outfit  and  attendance  from  the  rich  resources  of  Tuath 
De  Danann  wealth,  by  his  aunt  the  lady  Boand^  he  set  out  for 
the  palace  of  Cruachan  without  any  announcement  of  his  in- 
tended visit.    The  description  of  his  accoutrements  is  so  rich 
that  I  am  tempted  to  give  it  entire. 

The  story  proceeds  to  tell  us  that: — "  He  went  southwards 
to  his  mother's  sister,  that  is  to  Boand,  in  the  plain  of  Bregia; 
and  she  gave  him  fifty  black-blue  cloaks,  whose  colour  was  like 
the  backs  of  cockchafers,  each  cloak  had  four  blue  ears  [or  lap- 
pets] ;  and  a  brooch  of  red  gold  to  each  cloak  She  gave  him 
besides  fifty  splendid  white  shirts  with  fastenings  of  gold ;  and 
fifty  shields  of  silver  with  borders  of  gold.  She  gave  him  a 
great  hard  spear,  flaming  like  the  candle  of  a  royal  house,  to 
place  in  the  hand  of  each  man  of  his  party,  and  fifty  rings  of 
burnished  gold  upon  each  spear,  all  of  them  set  off  with  car- 
buncles, and  their  handles  studded  with  precious  stones.  They 
would  light  up  the  plain  the  same  as  the  glittering  light  of  the 
sun.  And  she  gave  him  fifty  gold-hilted  swords,  and  fifty  soft- 
gray  steeds,  on  which  his  men  sat ;  all  with  bridle-bits  of  gold, 
with  a  crescent  of  gold  and  bells  of  silver  on  the  neck  of  each 
steed  of  them.  And  they  had  fifty  crimson  saddles,  with  pen- 
dants of  silver  thread,  and  with  buckles  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
with  wonderful  fastenings  upon  them  (the  steeds) ;  and  their 
riders  had  fifty  horse-switches  of  Findruine,  with  a  crook  of 
gold  upon  the  head  of  each  horse-switch,  in  their  hands ;  and 
they  had  besides,  seven  grayhounds  in  chains  of  silver,  and  a 
ball  of  gold  upon  (the  chain)  between  each  pair  of  them. 
They  wore  shoes  of  red  bronze  (Cred-Uma);  and  there  was  no 
colour  which  approached  them  that  they  did  not  reflect  it. 
They  had  seven  trumpeters  among  them,  with  trumpets  of  gold 
and  silver,  wearing  many  coloured  raiments.  Their  hair  was 
light  golden ;  and  they  had  splendid  white  shirts  upon  them. 
There  were  three  buffoons  preceding  the  party  with  silver-gilt 
coronets  upon  their  heads,  and  each  carried  a  shield  with  em- 
blematic carvings  upon  it ;  and  crested  heads,  and  ribs  of  red 
bronze  in  the  centres  of  these  shields ;  and  there  were  three 
harpers,  each  with  the  appearance  of  a  king,  both  as  to  his 
dress,  and  his  arms,  and  his  steed" 

(303)  [originar:— tm-o  iA]\om  fcoef  co        a  niACA|\  e-ooti  (co  t)oin-o)  co 
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Having  arrived  at  Cruachan,  tlie  party  were  hospitably  re- 
Legend  of    ceived,  and  entertained  for  several  days.    One  day  after  dinner, 

the  three 

Ymg  Ailill  spoke  to  Fraech^  and  requested  that  the  harps  should 
moderof         played  for  them;  and  the  story  then  tells  us  that: — 
from'tile^^"^     "  ^^^^  Condition  of  these  [harps].  There  were  harp- 

Tain  Bo  bags  of  the  skius  of  otters  about  them,  ornamented  with  coral, 
{Partaing)  with  an  ornamentation  of  gold  and  of  silver  over 
that,  lined  inside  with  snow-white  roebuck  skins;  and  these 
again  overlaid  with  black-gray  strips  [of  skin]  ;  and  linen  cloths, 
as  white  as  the  swan's  coat,  wrapped  around  the  strings.  Harps 
of  gold,  and  silver,  and  Findruitie,  with  figures  of  serpents,  and 
birds,  and  grayhounds  upon  them.  These  figures  were  made 
of  gold  and  of  silver.  Accordingly  as  the  strings  vibrated  [these 
figures]  ran  around  the  men.  They  [the  harpers]  played  for 
them  then,  until  twelve  men  of  AiiilTs  and  Medb's  household 
died  of  crying  and  emotion.  Three  comely  men  indeed  were 
these  [harpers],  and  sweet  was  the  music  which  they  played 
And  they  were  the  three  sons  of  Uaithne  [the  harper]  that 
were  there  These  were,  indeed  the  three  illustrious  men  so 
much  spoken  of,  namely — Goltraighe,  and  Suantraighe,  and 
Gentraighe  [that  is  literally — crying  music,  sleeping  music, 
and  laughing  music].  These  three  now  were  three  brothers. 
Boand  from  the  hills  was  the  mother  of  the  three.  And  it  was 
this  kind  of  music  that  Uaithne  [their  father]  played  upon  the 
Daghdas  harp ;  and,  it  was  from  it  the  three  [sons]  were  named. 
At  the  time  that  the  woman  [their  mother]  was  in  labour,  it  was 
then  he  [the  husband]  played  the  harp.   When  then  the  woman 

imbAi  1  ITlAig  'bjAej;  ACAf  A-obeixc  e]'cib,  ACA-p  co  pblAHAib  oi|\  ACAf 

T)no,CAecAb]\Acn-t)ub50|Mn,ACAp  DA  Jato,  ACAf  CO  ceiTomibAib  in^ATicAi o 

ccpmAib  A 'OAcli -piM  •o|Miimni  n-'OAiLi,  fO|\Aib  inipu;  ACAf  cAecA  echbAfc 

ceco|^A  OA1 'otib^'LA-pA  i:o|\  CAcVi  b^AAc;  pti-oiAuine  co  m-bACCAn  o|\'oa  i:o|v 

ACA-p  TnibecVi  •oeyv^oijA  "La  cacVi  m-  citro  caca  ViecVitAi-pci  iriA  bAtriAib ; 

bjAAC    CAecA  "LeriA  bAnjeb  CO  cuAi-Q-  ACAp  fecc  iiiibcoin  ipbAbiAA-OAib  Aipv- 

tniiAib  oi|\  timpu  ;  ACA-p  CAecA  -pciAc  51X),  ACAf  ububb  oi|\  rop\  cacIi  [ici|\ 

Ai|\5'oiT)i  commtib  oi|a  umpu.    Oen  cecli  iiAe]  flAbiAA-o  "oi b.  bixoccA  cpve- 

5A1  ciAUA-oAc  mopv  1  ■poibt-pcViip  -ou til Ae  timptj;  ACAf  ni  |AAibi  ■oac  tiA-o 

cAitToebL]M5CAip  1  lAim  cAc  p^A  "oib;  beic  incib.    Secc  co|MJAi|\e  teo  co 

CAeCA  CO|\ACC  "Ol  0]\  OyvlAlfCCI  im  ^AC     C0|\11Alb  OjA'DAlb  ACAf  AljA^-OTOlb,  CO 

n-^Ai,  ei]\miciut)A  -oo  cliA]Af mocot  necAijib   ibL-OAcliAcliA   utnpu  ;  co 

foAib  Anif  uibi,  ACAp  1-p  "oo  becAib  morgAib  opvoAib  pnbui'oi  fopAib,  co 

ogmAfAib  niToencAi  [AiiAip\  iA]\n]  a  bencib  ecf occAib  umpu.  bACA|vc|\i 

n-uiA-ouiiAnn, — no  tAfCAi-p  in  fAic-oi  "OfincVi  |\eniib  00  niinx>Aib  [Aifgi-o] 

AmAib  |\iiic1inib  5i\ene ;  ACAf  cacca  ■po'oion  fop\  a  cen-OAib  ;  -pceicVi  co 

cbAi-oeb  n-opvoui]\n-o  teo,  ACAp  cAecA  f eclitAib  con-ouAbAcliA  f o]a  cacIi  nAe; 

gAbopV    m-boC^lAp    fO    -pUI-Oe;    ACAf     ACA"p  co  CI-pbAclllAlb  impu,  ACAf  CO 

petbce  [beitje]  6^]\  ffiu  mil  ACAf  nefnA-oAib  ciAe-ouniAe  ia|a  nA  Ia^ 
muibbint)  [mAetLAn-o  ajvjaicco  cbui-  [cAebAib]  inA  fciAcVi  bA-OA|A  fopvAib. 
cini  oi|a]  oi]\  CO  cluicmiu  f o|\  bf  a-    Ci\ia]\  e]AUici]Ae  co  n  egofc  fig  im  cac 

J^AI-O  CAcll  CcVl  X)lb  .  ACAf  CAeCACf  Ant)     n-A1  ICIf  eCAIgib,  ACAf  AfinU,  ACAf 

[ACf A«n]  cofc^A  CO  piAitib  AfgAi-D    eocVi^.— H.  2.  16.  col.  649.] 
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was  in  her  labour,  it  was  crying  and  mourning  with  her  in  the  xxx. 
intensity  of  her  pains  at  the  beginning.    It  was  laughing  and  Legend  of 
joy  with  her  in  the  middle  of  them,  at  the  pleasure  of  having  [Je  threT  °' 
brought  forth  two  sons.    It  was  repose  and  tranquillity  with  ^f/J 
her  on  the  birth  of  the  last  son  after  the  weight  of  the  labour ;  harp  piaying 
and  it  was  on  that  account  that  each  of  them  was  named  after  Tain  Dn 
a  third  pait  of  the  music.  Boand  then  awoke  from  the  repose.  ^^^^'^^ 
*  Accept  thou  thy  three  sons,  O  passionate  Uaithne\  said  she, '  in 
return  for  thy  generosity;  namely,  crying  music  (Goltraighe) ; 
and  laughing  music  (Geantraighe) ;  and  sleeping  music  (Suan- 
traighe) ;  for  men  will  [hereafter]  die  of  hearing  their  ear-tuning 
if  they  go  to  play  for  Mtdb  and  Ailill  [that  is,  when  attuning 
their  harps  to  their  own  ears]'". 

"  These  sons",  the  story  continues,  "  were  afterwards  nursed 
until  they  were  men,  and  they  it  was  whom  Fraech  took  with 
him  on  his  visit  to  court  the  princess  FindahaVy  so  that  they 
played  music  at  the  desire  of  Jl^7^/^."^^°*^ 

This  passage  is,  as  I  have  said,  from  one  of  the  most  ancient 
of  the  historic  tales ;  and  I  suppose  I  need  hardly  observe  that 
it  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  Hterally.  It  is,  in  fact,  but  an 
early  form  of  one  of  our  most  ancient  myths  or  legends,  ac- 
counting for  the  lost  history  of  the  invention  of  music,  or 
its  introduction  into  the  country;  and,  while  on  the  one  hand 
the  words  here  used  as  proper  names,  are  really  words  de- 
scriptive of  the  various  kinds  of  music  in  which  the  most 

(304)  [original: — 1f  AtntAi-o  "oo  b-A-  i-p  "oe  Ainmni5c'he]\  a  c]Mti|\.    1n  cAti 

•OA|\  fiTDe  "ono.  CiAOcbuil/CC  "oo  c|\oic-  -pobAi  An  ben  oc  bAinnAX)  i-p  Anx)  -po 

Wib  "OobAiAcon  tmrpti,  conA  n-inix)en-  -pen-ofem  in  c]m;iic.  O^AAbAi  lA^Am  in- 

Am  "oo  'pA|\CAin5,  mroen Am  -oioiv  ACAf  beAn  ocbomnA-o  bA  50b  ACAf  iriAiivj- 

•o'Aiyvjet)  ■pAi|\px)e  AnuAf,  biAn  n-et\o  bee  Ia  gtiiive  nA  n-i-oAn  ico-pAc.  "bA 

•oin  rnipu  AiA-me-oon  ;  -poiAbbA -otib-  ^en  ACA-pgAiiM  ACA^-pAibceA-pme'oon, 

jbA-pA  iniA  me-oon-pi-oe ;  ACAf  b|\uic  e-oon  ai\  iincViobcAin  in-oA  mAC  -oo 

tin  5ibice|\  ^ruAn  n-jeip  imnA  cecA.  b|\eic'h.    IDa  -ptiAn  ACAf  Aibgine  a|\a 

CiAocA  "01  o-fA  ACA-p  Ai^^eT)  ACA]"  pnt)-  b|\eicce  in  mAc  •oei'oinAcli,  e-oAn  a|\ 

|\uine,  CO  n-'oeboAib  n-AcVitAAc,  ACAf  c]\uime  nA  bixeicVii  ;  conA-o  ai]m  -po 

en  ACAp  mibcon  fopvAib.  "Oi  op  ACAf  ViAininnige-o  c]ma|\  [cjMAn]  in  cViiuib 

Ai-pje-o  nA-oebbA  pn ;  AtnAib  nojboi-  "oib.    X)o -otipAi^  iAj\uin  inboAn-o  Af 

p)i-p  nA  uex)A  impeulii'oii' im  nA -piMi  An  -ptiAn.    AiAftmn  -piMi  obp  "oo  c-jm 

itnAcuAi]Ac  nA  -oeAbbA  -pn.    Sen-oi-o  meic  a  UAiclini  Ap-poiinpn  obp  -00 

•OAib  iA]AAin  CO  n-Ap'OAUA|\X)Af'e't\ -oec  t|\i  mAccu  a  UAicVini  bAn  b]\ocA  -po 

•00  mumuiyv  AibilbA,  ACAp  me-obA  bicb  -pebe  [-pbe],  e-oon  joblctAAi^i, 

bACAe  ACAp  coi]\p.    "bA  cAin  c-pA  in  ACA-p^eAnc-pAijijACAfSuAnu-pAip,  A-p 

cpiA-p^A,  ACAp  DA  binx)  An  ceob  *oo  ^repAib  -pceo  mnAib  "oa  CAeopAX>  bA 

'pon'pA'o;  ACAp  bA-oA)\  b-ec^M  tneic  b-  -nie'ob  ACA-p  Aibibb  AX)belA'o  ppv  bA 

■Uicbni  Annpn.  1pA-o  c]\A  po  in  cpiA-p  cbuA-p  n-gbepA  -ooib.     Aibcep  inA 

tiip\]\t)pic  A-pbepApv,  e-Don  ^obcjAAigi,  meic  -peo   cpA  lAppui-oiu,  com-oAn 

ACA-p  ^encjAAigi,  ACA-p  SuAnc-pAigi.  mopvA,  ACAf  con-OAic  e  cue  VrAecn 

U-pi  •oepvb'pAc'hAipv  c-pA  in  cpviAp  -pAi  bAip  -oo  cocmopc  pn-oAbnAC.  copA' 

bepn-o  [boin'o]  a  p-oAib  a  mACAip  bA-oA-p  ocun   -penm   bA  iDixecln  n 

AC'piu'p.    ^cA-p  i-p  -oin  cbeneob-pA  -pe-  AibibbA. — H.  2.  16.  col.  650.] 
■pAin-o  tJAicVini  c^uic  in  "Oa^-oai  ;  ACAp 
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Meaning  of 
the  name 
Vaithne. 


ancient  of  musicians  were  practised,  the  very  form  of  the  myth 
itself  proves  how  very  ancient — how  far  before  the  farthest 
back  commencement  of  the  historic  period,  must  have  been  the 
cultivation  of  an  already  regularly  developed  music  in  Erinn, 
at  least  among  that  superior  race  which  preceded  the  Milesian 
colony. 

The  word  Uaithne,  the  name  given  as  that  of  the  Daghda's 
harper,  and  father  of  the  three  musical  sons,  has  three  different 
significations  in  the  ancient  Gaedhelic  language,  namely,  a  post, 
or  pillar,  female  parturition,  and  concord  or  harmony  in  poetry 
so  that,  if  the  name  be  symbolical  at  all,  it  must  be 


or  music 


in  the  last  sense. 


No  mention 
of  strings  in 
the  Daghda'a 
harp ;  but 
they  are 
uientioned 
in  the  Tain 
Bo  Fraich. 


Legend  of 
Find  Mac 
Cumhaill, 
Scathach  and 
her  magical 
harp; 


It  may  be  proper  to  pause  here  for  a  moment,  and  inquire 
what  was  the  actual  mechanical  agency  by  which  these  three 
mechanical  feats,  or  modes,  or  their  wonderful  effects,  were  pro- 
duced. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  in  this  allusion  to  the  DaglidoU^ 
own  harp,  the  Durd-ahla^  there  is  no  mention  of  any  number 
of  strings,  or  of  strings  at  all,  whilst  in  the  description  of  the 
harps  of  the  three  sons  of  Uaithne  in  the  palace  of  Cruachan, 
there  is  a  clear  reference  to  the  strings,  which  not  only  pro- 
duced the  music,  but  also  by  their  vibrations  set  the  serpents, 
birds,  and  grayhounds,  with  which  the  harps  were  adorned,  in 
motion.  Here,  however,  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  number  of 
the  strings,  and  we  are  therefore  still  at  a  loss  on  that  head. 

The  following  curious  story,  taken  from  the  old  tract  so  often 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  these  lectures,  called  Agallamh  na 
Seanorach,  or  the  Dialogue  of  the  Old  Men,  and  which  recounts 
a  great  many  of  the  achievements  and  adventures  of  the  cele- 
brated champion.  Find  Mac  Cumhaill,  seems  to  show  that  the 
earliest  harp  was  a  three  stringed  instrument. 

One  day,  we  are  told,  that  Fiiid  was  hunting  in  that  part  of 
Erinn  which  is  now  known  as  the  county  of  Donegal,  attended 
by  only  eight  chosen  companions  from  among  his  warriors. 
Having  sat  down  to  take  rest  on  the  well-known  mountain  of 
Bearnas  M6r^  his  party  started  a  huge  wild  boar,  and  sent  their 
dogs  after  him;  but  the  boar  killed  them  all  except  Bran, 
Find's  own  celebrated  hound,  which  conquered  and  captured 
him.  The  boar,  on  being  captured,  screamed  loudly  and  vio- 
lently, whereupon  a  man  of  giant  size  came  forth  as  it  were 
from  the  hill,  and  requested  of  Find  that  his  hog  should  be 
set  at  liberty.  The  eight  men  attacked  him,  but  he  soon 
vanquished,  and  bound  them  in  tight  bonds.  He  then  invited 
Find  to  his  Sidhj  or  enchanted  mansion  at  Glenndeirgdeis,  an 
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invitation  whicK  Find  and  his  friends  gladly  accepted.    When  xxx. 
they  came  to  the  door  of  the  mansion,  the  giant  struck  the  boar  Legend  of 
with  his  magical  wand,  and  turned  him  into  a  young  woman  of  chmhaSi, 
great  beauty.    He  then  struck  himself  with  the  same  wand,  hefrnTgiSi^ 
and  restored  himself  to  his  natural  size  and  beauty.    The  whole  ^arp ; 
party  then  entered  the  mansion,  where  they  were  hospitably 
received,  and  sat  down  to  a  feast  which  had  been  specially  pre- 
pared for  them,  presided  over  by  the  host's  beautiful  daughter, 
whose  name  was  Scathach,  or  "  the  shadowy".    Find  fell  in  love 
with  this  fair  damsel,  and  asked  her  from  her  father  in  marriage. 
Her  father,  of  course,  assented ;  and  the  champion  and  the  fairy 
lady  were  forthwith  united  on  the  spot.    Feasting  and  music 
continued  until  the  hour  of  rest  had  arrived,  when  Find  retired 
to  the  apartment  assigned  him,  expecting  to  be  soon  followed 
by  his  bride. 

So  far  the  story.  The  following  passage  from  the  original 
poem,  in  which  the  whole  is  told,  appears  to  me  to  support  the 
idea  of  a  three- stringed  harp ;  and  I  translate  it  in  full  because 
in  it  such  an  instrument  is  described,  possessing  all  the  same 
wonderful  gifts  that  distinguished  the  Daghdd's  own  harp 
*'  The  noble  bed  is  prepared ; 

Find  is  the  first  to  approach  it ; 

Scathach  asked  before  retiring. 

The  loan  of  the  musician's  harp. 
*'  The  household  harp  was  one  of  three  strings, 

Methinks  it  was  a  pleasant  jewel: 

A  string  of  iron,  a  string  of  noble  bronze. 

And  a  string  of  entire  silver. 
"  The  names  of  the  not  heavy  strings 

Were  SuantorrgUs ;  GeantorrgUs  the  great; 

Goltarrgles  was  the  other  string, 

Which  sends  all  men  to  crying. 
**  If  the  pure  GoilteargUs  be  played 

For  the  heavy  hosts  of  the  earth. 

The  hosts  of  the  world  without  delay 

Would  all  be  sent  to  constant  crying. 
"  If  the  merry  Gentorrgles  be  played 

For  the  hosts  of  the  earth,  without  heavy  execution, 

(305)  [original : — 

"Oe^jAiceA^  An  lonroA  Ann,  xXnmonn  nd  cceti-o  nA]\  cyvom 

UAO-pccA  ponn  inA  conTOAil;  StiAncoi'iAg'Ley' ;  jeAncoiiAjtey  oil; 

"OiAiyv  Sj^ACAc  -puiL  "oo  Itn^,  ^oltuA^AtAgte-p  An  ce-ux)  01  te, 

lAfAcc  C|M3ice  in  Ai|\-p'oi'6.  cViu|A^eA|'  cac  a|\  ciAinoi]\e.  » 

C|\tiic  bAoi  ifcij  A|A  t|\i  ceA-o,  *OApnnceA-p  An  ^oitlceA'pjte'p  jtAn. 
"Oa^a  bom  -pA  -puLcAix^A  in  -pent) :  "Oo  fttiAgAib  c|\omA  An  cAtmuin, 

CeA-o  •DiA]\Ann,  ceux)  -otiniA  An,  Stoig  An  •oothtiin  jAn  "OoIIda 

^n  ceA'onA  •oa)\cco'o  lotnlAn.  "Oo  "beic  mle  acc  oioc  •6o5|\a. 
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They  would  all  be  laughing  from  it, 
From  the  hour  of  the  one  day  to  the  same  of  the  next. 
"  If  the  free  SuantorrgUs  were  played 
To  the  hosts  of  the  wide  universe, 
The  men  of  the  world, — great  the  wonder, — 
Would  fall  into  a  long  sleep. 
•    "  The  gifted  maiden  plays 

The  slow  sonorous  SuantorrgUs, 
Until  his  heavy  repose  fell 

Upon  the  son  of  Muirin  [Find\  the  highly  gifted. 
"  To  deep  sleep,  above  all  others,  she  sent 
Bran,  and  the  eight  warriors, — 
Until  the  middle  of  the  following  day 
They  continued  in  their  deep  sleep. 
"  When  the  sun  had  arisen  over  the  woods, 
To  them  it  was  no  mighty  loss ; 
Where  they  found  themselves  was  at  Bearnas, 
Which  showed  their  diminished  power". 
The  date  of  this  curious  poem  cannot  be  fixed  with  any 
precision,  but,  in  its  present  condition,  it  may  be  very  fairly 
ascribed  to  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  though  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  is  many  centuries  older.    The  question  of  age 
of  the  composition  itself,  however,  is  of  very  little  moment  to 
us,  since  it  is  with  the  very  curious  tradition  preserved  in  it  our 
concern  lies ;  and  the  later  the  poem,  the  more  curious  would 
the  existence  of  this  clearly  very  remote  tradition  be.  Accord- 
ing to  it,  the  fabled  Cruit  of  the  magical  mansion  of  Glenn- 
scathach's    deirgdeis  had  three  strings;  whilst  the  additional  information 
tSee''^^     that  of  these  strings  one  was  of  iron,  another  of  bronze,  and 
strings.  third  of  silver,  shows  that  all  these  materials  were  used  for 

different  harp  strings  before  the  time  of  the  writer;  while, 
even  if  his  reference  to  them  be  taken  us  the  work  of  the 
poet's  fancy,  they  may  also  be  regarded  as  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  grave,  the  middle,  and  the  acute  musical  modes  already 
spoken  of. 

Farther  on  in  this,  and  in  the  lecture  that  shall  next  follow 

'OA'peifincicce  An  ^eAncojAjAgtef  ja-o       A]\  idac  lTluyv]Mie  50  mop  'buAi'O. 

X)o  fluAj  An  cAlnruin  gAn  cpom  a|\,  Cuiia|m^  nA  ccoinpiAn  ca|\  cac 
X)o  beit)if  Acc  jAixTAe-oe,  "bpAn,— i-pAn  cocca^  occIac, 

On  c]AAu  -pAcinoiA  50  'poite.  50  meA'OAn  Iaoi  ino^A  An  mo-o 

"OA  ]"einncicce  An  |'{iAnuoiA|\5'Le|'fAO|\       llobATDAiv  nA  cco'o'La'6. 

"Oo  -ptuAguib  beACA  nA  nib]AAon,  -<3kntiAi|\  "oo  ei-pig  g^MAn  o-ppox), 

"ootTitiin, — in6]A  An  mot), —  "Olioibfiom  nio]\  bA-obAb  Ancion  ; 

"Oo  beiccif  nA  po]\  co-obAX).  Ann  nobA-ooiA  imbeA^Antnf, 

Seinni|"  An  mjeAn  y^tAd  5e]\  LujA  beo  a  cci^e^Anuf. 

An  piAn  ceAt^5beAr  po^  _MS.  No.  ^  R.I.A.,  p.  420,  bot.] 
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it,  the  existence  of  an  ancient  three-stringed  harp,  or  Timpan^  '^^^ 
will  receive  much  additional  corroboration. 

To  return  to  the  account  of  the  Daglida^s,  harp  in  the  story  No  mention 
of  the  battle  of  the  second,  or  northern  Magli  Tuireadh;  that  having  been 
harp  which  its  master  called  from  the  wall  where  it  hung  by  either  o^'the 
the  names  JJardahla^  and  Coircethaircliuir,  and  in  playing  ^^y^  j/j'J^'^® 
upon  which  he  is  described  as  evoking  music  from  the  mouths  Tuireadhs, 
of  harps,  and  bellies  and  pipes.  sfonmadrt'o 

I  have  already  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  bellies  and  {Jie^acSunt^ 
pipes,  which  he  invokes,  were  component  parts  of  the  same  of  them ; 
harp ;  but,  should  I  be  mistaken,  and  that  the  tube  alluded  to 
was  an  independent  instrument — in  short  a  trumpet,  then,  in- 
deed, it  will  appear  very  strange  that  with  these  references  to 
the  possession  of  music  and  martial  musical  instruments  by  the 
Tuatha  De  Danann  at  the  time,  there  is  nevertheless  no  men- 
tion whatever  made  of  mu^ic  of  any  kind  having  been  played 
preparatory  to,  or  in  either  of  the  battles  of  the  two  Magh  Tuir- 
eadhs; and  further,  that  Lxigli^  the  great  philosophical  chief, 
who  marshalled  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  forces  for  the  second 
battle,  whilst  he  calls  on  the  smith,  the  brazier,  the  carpenter, 
the  hunters,  the  druids,  the  poets,  etc.,  for  their  assistance  in 
the  coming  battle  (and,  in  doing  so,  is  made  to  give  an  enu- 
meration, apparently,  of  all  classes  about  to  be  engaged  in  it), 
makes  no  mention  whatever  of  any  musician. 

This  is  an  important  fact,  and  speaks  much  for  the  very  this  proves 
great  antiquity  of  the  original  accounts  of  these  primitive  battles  quity. 
of  the  Firbolgs,  Fomorians,  and  Tuatha  De  Danann;  for,  cer- 
tainly, if  they  had  been  historical  romances  of  more  modern 
times,  full  of  the  poetic  embellishments  of  the  Tain  Bo  Chu- 
ailgne^  for  example,  and  of  other  pieces  even  of  this  ancient 
class,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
professional  parties  mentioned  by  Lugh^  the  military  perfor- 
mers on  tubes  and  horns  would  have  been  included/^*^^^ 

As  far,  then,  as  we  can  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  proba- 
bility, the  great  Daghda  invoked  but  the  musical  powers  of  his 
harp  alone,  excluding  any  idea  of  an  independent  musical  tube, 
pipe,  or  trumpet ;  and,  consequently,  if  there  was  a  pipe  at  all, 
it  formed  part  of  that  harp. 

I  have  already  endeavoured  to  show  from  one  of  the  names  The  Dagh- 
of  the  harp,  that  it  was  of  a  quadrubeaked  or  quadrangular  ^asJaSd- 

rangol&r; 

f3C6)  I  may  also  add  here  that  I  have  not  found  any  mention  of  music  or  of 
musical  instruments  among  the  Firbolgs  in  what  has  come  down  to  us  of 
their  history ;  nor  do  I  remember  having  met  an  instance  of  music  having 
been  played  at  any  battle. 
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form ;  but  it  is  curious,  that,  of  the  various  forms  of  the  harp 
and  lyre  taken  from  ancient  Greek  sculptures,  and  figured  in 
of^samefcfrm       ^^^^  volumc  of  Dr.  Bumcy's  book,  there  is  but  one.  No.  8, 
on  ancient    platc  V.,  of  precisely  a  quadrangular  form ;  and  this  is  a  parallel- 
sculptures    ogj-am  with  six  strings,  as  represented  in  the  hand  of  a  Grecian 
Apollo,  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  at  Rome.    This  figure  is  an 
oblong  square,  with  a  sounding  chamber,  or  belly,  and  some- 
what resembles  the  high  back  of  an  old-fashioned  chair.    It  is 
clumsy- looking  in  design,  and  apparently  coarse  in  its  mechani- 
cal details,  considerably  inferior  to  what  we  should  be  inclined 
to  figure  in  our  minds  as  consistent  with  the  artistic  skill  of 
the  Tuatha  De  Danann.   These  were  themselves  undoubtedly 
Greeks  by  education,  if  not  by  remote  race,  but  they,  or  some 
others  of  our  earliest  colonists,  have  left  in  Erinn  specimens  of 
mechanical  art  in  metals — the  only  material  that  could  live  to 
our  times — which  are  not,  I  believe,- excelled  by  anything  of 
their  kind  that  antiquarian  researches  have  discovered  in  either 
Greece  or  Rome.    It  may  be  then  that  the  Tuatha  De  Danann 
quadrangular  harp,  if  not  exactly  the  same,  had  been  modelled, 
and,  perhaps,  improved  upon  the  early  Egypto- Grecian  harp, 
example  of      One  curious  example,  at  least,  of  the  quadrangular  harp  of 
rangu^ar^*^'  ancicut  Eriuu  is  still  extant  in  a  carving  on  the  shrine,  or  tlieca, 
of    ancient         aucicut  missal  of  the  Irish  Church,  now  unhappily,  in  the 
missal.       possession  of  Lord  Ashburnham,  in  England.    But,  as  the  de- 
scription of  this  figure,  as  well  as  other  important  points  in  the 
history  of  our  ancient  musical  instruments,  are  so  ably  treated 
in  a  "  Dissertation  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Harp  and  Bagpipe 
in  Ireland",  written  by  my  learned  and  accomplished  friend, 
Samuel  Ferguson,  Esq.,  and  published  in  Bunting's  "  Ancient 
Music  of  Ireland'V^"^^  ^  shall  quote  the  passage,  in  preference 
to  anything  I  could  myself  say  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Ferguson     Mr.  Fcrgusou,  after  discussing  the  description  of  the  music 
quity  and     of  Ireland  written  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis  about  the  year  1180, 
music  i^     continues  his  argument  as  follows : — 

Erinn ;  "  Assuming,  then,  that  the  Irish,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth 

century,  possessed  an  instrument  fit  for  the  performance  of  such 
harp  airs  as  were  then  known,  with  their  appropriate  basses,  we 
come  next  to  inquire  how  long  had  they  possessed  it.  For,  as 
Guido  of  Arezzo,  the  inventor,  or  at  least  revivor  of  counter- 
point among  the  Italians,  lived  somewhat  more  than  a  century 
before  that  time,  a  suspicion  reasonably  arises,  that  they  may  have 
had  their  acquaintance  with  their  improved  style  and  method  of 
playing  from  continental  instruction.  In  answering  the  ques- 
tion proposed,  and  clearing  away  the  preliminary  objections,  we 
(307)  Dublin,  Hodges  and  Smith,  1840,  p.  46. 
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draw  our  first  assistance  from  the  evidence  of  the  Welsh.  They, 
as  is  well  known,  had  their  musical  canon  regulated  by  Irish  musical 
harpers  about  a.d.  1100.  This  they  would  hardly  have  sub-  welshregu- 
mitted  to  had  they  not  considered  their  instructors  the  greater  IS  hampers 
proficients  in  the  art;  and  yet  the  Welsh  had  before  this  time  J^JJ!^^-"* 
been  noted  for  singing  and  performing  in  concert.  But  it  may 
be  objected  by  that  numerous  class,  who  would  refer  every- 
thing creditable  among  the  ancient  Irish  to  a  Danish  origin 
(confounding  the  Danes  of  the  middle  ages  with  the  Tuath  de 
Danans  of  tradition),  that  they  were  Danish-Irish  to  whom 
GriflS.th  ap  Conan  referred  for  these  instructions,  namely,  to 
Aulaf,  king  of  Dublin,  the  son  of  Sitrick ;  and  that,  of  the  har- 
pers sent  by  the  Hiberno-Danish  monarch,  one  only,  Mathuloch 
Gwyddell,  is  mentioned  as  Irish,  while  the  chief  musician,  Olar 
Gerdawwr,  is  manifestly  one  of  the  Ostmen.  To  this  it  may 
be  answered,  that  there  is  no  trace  of  northern  phraseology  in 
the  Irish  or  Welsh  musical  nomenclature,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, much,  if  not  all,  even  of  the  Welsh  vocabulary  is  pure 
Irish.  Farther,  that  the  harp,  known  from  time  immemorial 
to  the  Irish  as  Cruit  and  Clair seacli,  has  never  borne  its  Teu- 
tonic designation  of  Hearpa  in  any  other  of  the  languages  of 
the  united  kingdom  than  the  English ;  and  finally,  that  these 
musical  congresses,  so  far  from  being  confined  to  the  Danes  of 
Dublin,  were  customary  among  the  native  Irish ;  for,  not  to 
dwell  on  similar  assemblies  at  an  earlier  period,  we  find,  that, 
at  a  meeting,  identical  in  its  character  and  objects,  held  before 
an  Irish  petty  king,  at  Glendaloch,  immediately  after  the  one 
in  question,  the  regulations  of  the  Welsh  synod  were  con- 
firmed".^3°«^ 

*'  But,  fortunately,  the  question  rests  on  evidence  of  a  more  Dr.  Fergn- 
tangible  nature  than  mere  historical  statement.    Two  menu- of  the  <Aeca 
ments,  one  of  the  eleventh,  and  the  other  of  a  much  earlier  tJ,ned™^^ 
century,  are  now  to  be  submitted,  on  which  we  have  authentic 
contemporaneous  delineations  of  the  Irish  harp  executed  by 
Irish  artists. 

"  The  first  is  the  ornamental  cover,  or  *  theca'  of  an  Irish 
manuscript,  containing,  among  other  writings,  a  liturgy  of  the 
seventh  century,  now  preserved  at  Stowe,  in  the  library  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  elaborately  described  by  Doctor 
Charles  O'Conor  in  his  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  of  this  magni- 
ficent collection/^"^^  The  age  of  the  ornamental  cover  is  ascer- 
tained by  the  inscriptions  remaining  on  it,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  by  Donnchadh  OTagan^  an  artificer 

(308)  -vVelsh  Archaeology,  vol.  iii.  p.  625. 
(''09;  Vol.  i.,  Appen.  i. 
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of  tlie  Irish  monastery  of  Clonmacnoise,  for  Donnchadh,  the  son 
of  Brian  [_BoromJia],  king  of  Ireland,  and  for  Maccraith  O'Donn- 
chadh,  king  of  Cashcl,  during  the  lifetimes  and  reign  of  the  for- 
mer, and,  probably,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  latter  also.  But 
it  is  stated  in  the  Annals  of  Tighearnach  that  Donnchadh  was 
expelled  from  the  sovereignty  in  the  year  1064,  and  died  the 
year  after,  and  that  Maccraith,  king  of  Cashel,  died  in  1052. 
The  *  theca'  must  therefore  have  been  executed  prior  at  least  to 
the  year  1064.  Now,  among  the  ornaments  of  this  cover  are 
five  delineations  of  the  harp  of  that  period,  containing,  however, 
two  pairs  of  duplicates,  fac  similes  of  which  are  given  at  the 
end  of  the  second  volume  of  O'Connor's  '  Rerum  Hibernicarum 
Scriptores  Veteres\  whence  the  subjoined  engravings  have  been 
accurately  copied. 

"  The  first,  probably  owing  to  the  minuteness  of  the  scale  on 
which  it  is  engraved  on  the  silver  plate  of  the  theca,  is  unsatis- 
factory as  to  the  shape  of  the  instrument,  which  appears  not  of 
a  triangular,  but  of  a  quadrangular  form,  and  is  represented 
with  only  two  strings,  the  latter  feature  being,  however,  a 
manifest  defect  in  the  drawing.  It  is  nevertheless  valuable,  as 
showing  that  the  mode  of  holding  and  playing  on  the  instru- 
ment had  altered  in  nothing  from  the  practice  of  the  eleventh 
century,  at  the  time  when  the  MS.  of  Cambrensis,  already 
alluded  to,  was  illustrated.^^'"^ 

"  The  harps  in  the  second  ornament  are  represented  on  a 
large  scale,  but  still  not  sufficiently  so  to  enable  the  artist  to 
show  more  than  four  or  five  strings  on  each.    This  piece  of 
early  Irish  art,  which  combines  embossing,  enamelling,  jewel- 
ing, and  engraving,  is  thus  described  by  Doctor  O'Conor :  '  Of 
the  three  central  ornaments  (i.e.  of  each  marginal  side)  two  are 
plates  of  silver ;  the  third  is  the  brazen  image  of  a  man  dressed 
in  a  tunica,  tightly  fitted  to  his  body,  girdled  round  the  waist, 
and  reaching  to  the  knees.    The  legs  and  feet  are  bare ;  the 
hands  and  arms  are  also  bare,  and  are  extended  round  two 
harps,  which  support  the  arms  on  either  side.    The  heads  of 
the  harps  resemble  in  shape  a  small  co7^nu  ammonis  of  blue 
enamelled  glass,  and  in  the  breast  of  the  figure  a  small  square 
hole  is  filled  with  a  garnet', 
andoffigures     *'  The  instrument",  Mr.  Ferguson  continues,  "  submitted  to 
f/oraa^ncient  the  reader  from  the  other  monument  above  referred  to,  is  evi- 
in(5ntai°°^  dcutly  of  a  much  older  date.   The  musical  inquirer  and  general 
sembu^n^^oid  ^^^^^^^^J  caunot  fail  to  regard  it  with  interest :  for  it  is  the  first 
Egyptian     specimen  of  a  harp  without  a  fore  pillar  that  has  hitherto  been 
found  out  of  Egypt;  and,  but  for  the  recent  confirmation  of 
(310J  The  harp  alluded  to  here  is  a  triangular  one.  See  "  p  37  of  the  Introd." 
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Bruce's  testimony  with  regard  to  its  Egyptian  prototype,  might  x^^- 
perhaps  be  received  with  equal  incredulity ;  for,  to  the  original 
difficulty  of  supposing  such  an  instrument  capable  of  supporting 
the  tension  of  its  strings,  is  now  added  the  startling  presumption 
that  the  Irish  have  had  their  harp  originally  out  of  Egypt. 
[The  drawing  follows  here.]  The  drawing  is  taken  from  one 
of  the  ornamental  compartments  of  a  sculptured  cross,  at  the 
old  church  of  Ullard,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny.  From  the 
style. of  the  workmanship,  as  well  as  from  the  worn  condition 
of  the  cross,  it  seems  older  than  the  similar  monument  at 
Monasterboice,  which  is  known  to  have  been  set  up  before  the 
year  830.  The  sculpture  is  rude ;  the  circular  rim  which  binds 
the  arms  of  the  cross  together  is  not  pierced  in  the  quadrants ; 
and  many  of  the  figures  originally  represented  in  relievo  are 
now  wholly  abraded.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the 
number  of  strings  represented  is  six  or  seven ;  but,  as  has  been 
already  remarked,  accuracy  in  this  respect  cannot  be  expected 
either  in  sculptures  or  in  many  picturesque  drawings.  One  hand 
only  of  the  performer  is  shown,  it  probably  being  beyond  the 
art  of  the  sculptor  to  exhibit  the  other ;  and  this,  which  is  the 
right  hand,  is  stretched,  as  in  all  the  preceding  examples,  towards 
the  longer  strings  of  the  instrument.  The  harp  is  also  held  on 
the  knee  as  in  the  other  instances ;  the  only  difference  between 
the  sculpture  here  and  the  first  engraving  on  the  theca  of  the 
Stowe  MS.,  being,  that  the  Ullard  harp  to  all  appearance  has 
no  front  arm  or  pillar.  In  both  cases  the  musician  is  naked ; 
and  yet  both  are  associated  with  representations  of  churchmen 
and  others  in  rich  dresses ;  but  it  will  be  recollected  that,  in  the 
hands  of  the  figure  in  the  ornamented  tunic  on  the  theca^  there 
are  represented  harps  of  a  perfect  form ;  while  that  played  by 
the  naked  musician  in  the  adjoining  compartment,  is  very  nude 
in  structure,  and  strongly  resembles  the  Ullard  instrument. 
Hence,  we  must  by  no  means  receive  the  latter  as  conclusive 
evidence  that,  at  the  time  of  its  being  sculptured,  there  was  no 
other  description  of  harp  in  use". 

Mr.  Ferguson  continues  further  his  learned  discussion  on  the  he  thinks 
harp,  and  its  progress  to  perfection,  from  its  first  fabulous  in-  Sancrsi^' 
vention  by  the  Egyptian  Mercury  from  the  shell  of  a  dead  tor-  fr7sh\radi. 
toise,  as  we  have  seen  already,  .first  the  feeble  bow  or  three-  tions. 
sided,  to  the  four-sided,  and  from  that  to  the  triangular  form. 
And  from  these  circumstances  the  learned  writer  urges  the  pro- 
bable truth  of  our  ancient  "  bardic  traditions"  of  the  progress  of 
the  early  colonists  of  Ireland  from  Egypt  through  Scy  thia ;  and 
he  then  continues  as  follows : — 

"  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  I'act,  that  at  a  very  early 
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period,  a  strong  tide  of  civilization  flowed  into  the  east  of 
Europe  from  the  Nile,  and  thence  spread  northward  and  west- 
ward; and  there  are  many  grounds,  extrinsic  to  this  inquiry, 
on  which  it  appears  that  a  strong  argument  may  be  raised  for 
intimate  international  relations  between  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  these  islands  and  the  ancient  occupants  of  the  east  of 
Europe.  If  the  various  points  of  resemblance  and  even  industry, 
on  which  such  an  argument  might  be  rested,  were  advanced, 
it  would  probably  appear  something  more  than  a  coincidence, 
that  in  a  monument  erected  at  Petau,  in  Styria,  during  the  life- 
time of  the  emperor  Aurelius,  the  Thracian  Orpheus  should  be 
represented  performing  on  an  instrument  in  all  respects  resemb- 
ling that  on  the  theca  of  the  Stowe  MS.,*^^'^  being  in  fact,  what 
has  just  been  surmised  to  be  the  Egyptian  harp  in  a  transition 
state,  after  it  had  received  its  forearm,  and  before  it  had  ac- 
quired its  perfect  triangular  form  by  the  incorporation  of  the 
sounding  chamber  with  the  other  upright"  [here  the  figure  is 
introduced]. 

It  may  be  thought  that  I  have  quoted  too  copiously  from 
Mr.  Ferguson's  essay;  and  that  his  arguments  may  have  little 
to  do  with  the  bare  accumulation  of  facts  practically  recorded, 
as  they  stand  in  our  ancient  chronicles,  which  was  all  that  I 
ever  proposed  to  myself  here  to  make.  But,  although  much  of 
what  he  states  in  the  able  paper  from  which  I  quote  has  been 
known  to  us  through  other  channels,  yet  I  feel  it  due  to  him, 
as  well  as  to  my  desire  to  strengthen  my  own  opinions  by  the 
coincidence  of  his,  to  select  his  work  especially  for  reference  in 
this  place. 

ir«ie  studied  ^^^^  ^o  recently  as  twenty  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Petrie  wrote 
twenty  yelrs  his  cssay  ou  the  harp,  improperly  called  Brian  Boromhas,  harp, 
Se^tben  ^^w  in  the  museum  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  magnifi- 
leen  -^^^^  remains  of  ancient  historical  writings  in  our  native  tongue 

had  been  but  little  studied  or  examined.  And  those  who  did 
pretend  to  examine  them  never  could  find  in  them  any  thing 
that  was  of  real  value  to  true  historical  and  antiquarian  investi- 
gation. Within  that  time,  however,  these  venerable  records 
have  undergone  considerable  examination ;  close  readings  have 
suggested  and  sustained  new  views  and  ideas,  confirmed  some 
old  traditionary  assertions,  and  are  now  opening  up  the  true 
paths  by  which  alone  we  can  hope  to  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  origin,  history,  and  vestiges  of  the  people 
whose  history  our  records  profess  to  be. 

I  cannot,  however,  consistently  with  what  I  have  read  in 
these  our  ancient  records,  assent  to  the  idea  that  the  more  pri- 
<3ii>  Montfancon,  vi.  p.  252. 
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mitive  colonists  of  Erinn,  such  as  the  Firbolgs  and  Tuatha  DS  3cxx. 
Danann,  came  indirectly  from,  or  had  any  connection  whatever  from  this 
with,  the  land  of  Egypt.    The  Milesians,  I  believe,  had ;  but  I  STi?for  ° 
am  not  at  present  concerned  with  that  famous  colony.  nrbllgf^ani 

All  our  ancient  traditions  and  writings  are  collected  and  chro-  Tuatha  m 
nologically  set  down  in  what  is  called  the  "  Book  of  Conquests  had  nothing 
or  Invasions";  and  the  account  there  preserved  is  just  this:  we  Egypt^Tu^ 
are  told  that  the  lady  Ceasar  came  to  this  island  "  from  Pales-  jj^^gf^^g 
tine  before  the  Flood"  (whatever  that  may  mean) ;  that  Par-  had. 
thalon  came  out  of  Migdonia  in  Greece,  some  three  hundred 
years  after  the  flood ;  that  after  the  destruction  of  Parthalon'^ 
people,  Nemidh  and  his  people  came  from  the  same  country,  or 
at  least  from  that  part  of  Scythia  which  our  Gaedhelic  writers 
say  had  been  peopled  by  a  Greek  colony.   That  the  Nemidians 
again,  after  a  considerable  time,  were  overpowered  by  the  sea- 
robbers  called  Fomorians,  and  fled  from  the  country  in  three 
parties ;  that  one  of  these  parties  settled  on  the  nearest  coasc  of 
Britain,  chiefly  in  the  present  island  of  Anglesea ;  that  another 
of  them  went  back  to  Greece,  or  at  least  to  Thrace,  which  was 
then  part  of  Greece,  or  subject  to  it;  and  that  the  third  party 
settled  in  what  are  called  the  islands  in  the  north  of  Greece. 
And  we  are  told  that  this  latter  party  were  the  people  who 
afterwards  took,  or  received,  the  name  of  Tuatha  De  Danann; 
a  name  said  by  some  of  our  ancient  etymologists  to  signify  the 
people  of  the  deities  of  science,  because  they  venerated  their 
professors  of  the  social  and  occult  sciences  as  deities. 

These  Tuatha  De  Danann  are  said  to  have  inhabited  that  part  ^^"^^^jjj^j'^ 
of  Greece  in  which  the  famous  city  of  Athens  was  situated ;  and  D6  Danann 
this  territory  having  been  invaded  by  a  fleet  from  Syria,  they  from  Greece; 
are  stated  to  have  exercised  their  druidical  powers  in  favour  of 
their  own  friends  successfully  for  some  time ;  but  their  spells 
having  become  counteracted  by  a  Syrian  druid,  they  fled  from 
Greece  northwards  and  westwards  (into  Germany),  and  over 
the  north  of  Europe  (into  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway), 
and  on  their  way  they  are  recorded  to  have  established  them- 
selves and  to  have  brought  their  arts  into  the  four  cities  of  Fa- 
lias^  Gorias,  Finias,  and  Murias — those  arts  which  they  after- 
wards brought  into  Erinn. 

This  is  the  common  account,  of  their  travels,  as  may  be  seen  the  author 
reported  in  Keating  and  O'Flaherty,  but  not  in  older  chronicles,  lieve  they 
I  am  inclined  to  dissent  from  this  account  of  the  Tuatha  De  Jc^JinVa-*** 
Danann,  as  far  as  regards  their  having  passed  into  Norway  and  navia; 
Sweden.    I  think  there  is  no  good  reason  to  believe  that  they 
ever  inhabited  these  countries.    As  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  city 
is  known  to  have  existed  in  any  one  of  these  countries  whose 
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name  resembles  in  any  way  any  of  the  names  of  the  four  cities 
mentioned  above.  Not  so,  however,  with  Germany.  I  am 
certain  that  every  one  will  at  once  perceive  the  close  affinity,  if 
not  indeed  complete  identity,  of  Falias,  and  Westphalia ;  Gorias 
and  Goritia,  or  Gortz ;  Finias  and  Vienna,  or  Pinneburg ; 
Murias  and  Murrhart,  all  names  of  cities  in  Germany.  And, 
without  burthening  this  discussion  with  a  collation  of  Tuatha 
De  Danann  and  German  personal  names,  I  have  still  a  very 
strong  argument  to  adduce  in  favour  of  my  opinion.    It  is  this. 

In  a  short  article  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Lecan  on  the  lan- 
guages spoken  by  the  different  colonists  who  invaded  ancient 
Erinn,  we  are  told  that  German  was  the  language  of  the  Tuatha 
De  Danann,  and  that  they  spoke  Latin,  Greek,  and  Gaedhelic 
too.^^^^^  Now,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  old  Gaedhelic  writers 
would  not  confound  the  German  with  the  Swedish  or  Norse 
languages;  and,  that  therefore,  whoever  wrote  this  very  old 
article  had  no  idea  that  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  had  ever  been 
in  these  countries,  or  taught  their  arts  and  sciences  in  them. 

I  have  gone  into  this,  I  fear,  too  long  digression,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  endeavouring  to  show  some  remote  reason  for  the  quad- 
rangular form  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  harp. 

You  will  remember  that  it  has  been  already  stated  in  the 
quotation  from  Mr.  Ferguson's  essay  on  the  harp,  that,  in  a 
monument  erected  at  Petau  in  Styria,  during  the  life  of  the 
emperor  Aurelius,  the  Thracian  Orpheus  is  represented  per- 
forming on  an  instrument  in  all  respects  resembling  the  quad- 
rangular harp  on  the  theca  of  the  Stowe  MS.  Now,  Petau, 
where  this  monument  stands,  is  an  ancient  town  of  Styria,  on 
the  river  Drave,  35  miles  north-east  of  Cilly,  and  109  south  of 
Vienna.  And  it  is,  indeed,  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  river 
Muer,  upon  which  the  town  of  Murrhart,  already  mentioned,  is 
situated,  and  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  is  only  about  six- 
teen miles  east  from  the  town  of  Petau.  And  if  we  could  sup- 
pose that  the  present  German  town  of  Murrhart,  or  any  other 
town  on  the  river  Muer,  and  taking  its  name  from  it,  could  be 


•oo  pA|\]\c1iA'LAn  ;  5yvec  ACA-p  LAi'oen 
La  neme'o  con  a  tntiince^A  ;  5l\ec  ACAj' 
tAToen  ACAf  biAecnAi^  AC 
"bole,  ACAf  "beljATo  Acu  1  ne|Aer>n  ; 
ACAf  3e|\niAin  ac  UtiAcViAib  x)e  "Oa- 
nAn-o;  tAmeii  ACAf  5^05  ACAf  Jai- 
•oeL^  leo  fof .  ^Ai-oetg  ACAf  lAi-oen 
iA  mACAib  niiLoAT)  — Book  oi  Lecan, 
fol.  229,  b.  col.  1.  bot.] 
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the  ancient  city  of  Mimas,  one  of  those  into  which  the  Tuatha 
De  Danann  brought  their  arts,  then  indeed,  notwithstanding  a  xhesimiia- 
wide  distance  in  chronology,  we  might  fairly  enough  imagine  harp?  on  the 
whence  the  quadrangular  harp  of  the  great  Daghda  came,  and  ^'Srpheas 
why  the  Thracian  harp,  which  would  appear  to  have  been  its  IJ^^^^m? 
prototype,  appears  on  the  Styrian  monument.  on  the  theca 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  chronological  difference  between  Sa^rhart*  *° 
the  arrival  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  in  Ireland,  and  the  erec- 
tion  of  the  Styrian  monument,  which  took  place  in  the  third  ijanann 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  is  very  great,  being  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  years,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  -Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters.  But  even  so,  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  ancient  manners  and  customs  did  not,  with  little  change, 
cover  great  spaces  of  time  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  perhaps 
peculiarly  situated  and  inhabited  by  people  of  peculiar  disposi- 
tions. We  know  that  at  this  day  there  is  a  traditional  music 
preserved  among  the  gypsies  of  Hungary,  quite  distinct  in  cha- 
racter from,  and  uninfluenced  by,  the  more  cultivated  music  of 
surrounding  nations.  We  know  that  Thrace,  where  the  quad- 
rangular harp  is  beheved  to  have  been  in  early  use,  was  part  of 
that  Greece  in  which  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  cultivated  and 
taught  their  arts  and  sciences ;  and  if  we  compare  the  time  which 
may  have  elapsed  between  the  time  of  the  invention  of  the 
quadrangular  liarp  in  Egypt,  and  of  its  being  adopted  in  Greece 
by  the  Tuatha  De  Danann^  with  the  time  which  elapsed  in  Ire- 
land between  the  battle  of  Magh  Tuireadh,  where  the  harp  is 
first  mentioned,  and  the  time  of  Donogh,  the  son  of  Brian 
JBoromha,  in  whose  reign,  about  the  year  1060,  the  square  harp 
was  put  on  the  theca  or  shrine  of  the  Stowe  MS.,  we  will  plainly 
see  that  notwithstanding  the  probable  improvements  and  changes 
of  time,  old  forms  and  old  customs  must  have  prevailed  in  Ire- 
land at  least  for  over  two  thousand  years.  To  carry  this  dis- 
cussion out  to  its  legitimate  conclusions,  however,  would  require 
much  more  time,  and  I  may  say  much  greater  abilities,  than  I 
can  bring  to  it;  and  if  I  have  by  no  mconsiderable  expense  of 
research  and  thought  succeeded  in  presenting  this  interesting, 
and  indeed  most  important,  subject  in  a  new  point  of  view,  I 
am  quite  content  with  having  plucked  a  few  green  leaves  from 
this  new  tree  of  knowledge,  leaving  to  more  competent  and 
successful  investigators  to  pluck  the  ripe  fruit  of  success,  which 
certainly  awaits  the  hand  of  the  honest  and  industrious  inquirer 
in  this  difficult  and  devious  path. 
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(IX.)  Of  Music  and  Musical  Instruments  (continued).  Legendary  origin 
of  the  Harp  according  to  the  tale  of  Imtheaclit  na  Trom  Dhaimhe,  or  the  "  Ad- 
ventures of  the  Great  Bardic  Company"  ;  Seanchan's  visit  to  Guaire ;  inter- 
view of  Marbhan,  Guaire  s  brother,  with  Seanchan ;  Marbhans  legend  of  Cuil 
and  Canoclack  Mhor  and  the  invention  of  the  Harp  ;  his  legend  of  the  inven- 
tion of  verse  ;  his  legend  concerning  the  Timpan ;  the  strand  of  Camas  not 
identified.  Signification  of  the  word  Cruit.  The  Irish  Timpan  was  a  stringed 
instrument.  Another  etymology  for  Cruit;  Isidore  not  the  authority  for  this 
explanation.  Reference  to  the  Cruit  in  the  early  history  of  the  Milesians. 
JEimher  and  Ereamhon  cast  lots  for  a  poet  and  harper.  Skill  in  music  one  of 
the  gifts  of  the  Eberian  or  southern  race  of  Erinn.  Mention  of  the  Cruit  in 
the  historical  tale  of  Orgain  Dindrighe  or  the  ' '  destruction  of  Dindrigh". 
First  occurrence  of  the  word  Ceis  in  this  tale ;  it  occurs  again  in  connection 
with  the  assembly  of  Drom  Ceat,  a.d.  573 ;  Aidbsi  or  Corns  Crondin  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  poems  in  praise  of  St.  Colum  Cille,  sung  at  this 
assembly;  meaning  of  the  word  Aidbsi;  the  author  heard  the  Crondn  or 
throat  accompaniment  to  dirges ;  origin  of  the  word  "  crone";  the  Irish  Aidbsi 
known  in  Scotland  as  Cepdg ;  the  word  Cepdg  known  in  Ireland  also,  as 
shown  by  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Athairne.  The  assembly  of  Dro7n  Ceat 
continued  ;  Dalian  Fcrgaill's  elegy  on  St.  Colu7n  Cille ;  the  word  Ceis  occurs 
in  this  poem  also  ;  Ceis  here  represents  a  part  of  the  harp,  as  shown  by  a 
scholium  in  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre ;  antiquity  of  the  tale  of  the  "  Destruction 
of  DindrigK'  proved  by  this  scholium  ;  the  word  Ceis  glossed  in  all  ancient 
copies  of  the  elegy  on  St.  Colum  Cille ;  scholium  on  the  same  poem  in  the  MS. 
H.  2.  16.  T.C.D. ;  gloss  on  the  poem  in  Liber  Hymnorum  ;  parts  of  the  harp 
surmised  to  have  been  the  Cets, — the  Cobluigheor  "sisters",  and  the  Leilh- 
rind ;  Leithrind  or  half  harmony,  and  Rind  or  full  harmony  ;  diflaculty  of  de- 
termining what  Ceis  was  ;  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  harp ;  summary  of  the 
views  of  the  commentators  as  to  the  meaning  of  Ceis,  Fourth  reference  to 
the  word  Ceis  in  an  ancient  tale  in  Leabhar  na  h-  Uidhre.  Fifth  reference 
to  Ceis  in  another  ancient  poem.  Coir,  another  term  lor  harmony,  synonj'- 
raous  with  Ceis;  the  author  concludes  that  Ceis  meant  either  harmony,  or 
the  mode  of  playing  with  a  bass.  The  word  Gles  mentioned  in  the  scholium 
in  H.  2.  16.  is  still  a  living  word  ;  the  Crann  Gleasta  mentioned  in  a  poem 
of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  this  poem  contains  the  names  of  the  principal 
parts  of  the  harp;  the  names  of  the  different  classes  of  strings  are  only  to  be 
found  in  the  scholium  in  the  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre  to  the  elegy  on  St. 
Colum  Cille. 

So  far,  I  have  endeavoured  to  throw  some  light  on  the  remote 
origin  and  the  practical  use  of  the  Irish  lyre ;  a  light,  if  it  be 
such,  drawn,  I  must  acknowledge,  as  much  from  inferences  and 
probabilities,  as  from  actual  historical  statements.  But  the  ancient 
Gaedhelic  literature  is  not  entirely  silent  on  the  origin  of  the 
harp,  any  more  than  that  of  Greece ;  and  the  similarity  of  the 
two  legends  is  so  striking,  that  I  must  briefly  narrate  ours  here. 
Of  the  ancient  tale  called  Imtheaclit  na  Trom  Dhaimhe,  or  the 
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Adventures  of  the  Great  Bardic  Company,  I  gave  a  short,  but  xxxi. 
rather  free  sketch  in  a  former  lecture/^^^^  At  the  risk  of  repeat-  Legendary 
ing  something  of  what  I  said  on  that  occasion,  I  must  here  again  hafp\ccor-* 
preface  the  portion  of  that  tale  which  bears  upon  my  present  tlSioiti^'^ 
subiect  by  a  few  observations  sufficient  to  introduce  the  person-  ''^dven- 

r  ^  T  ^  tures  of  the 

ages  01  the  tale  upon  the  scene.  Great  com- 

On  the  death,  in  the  year  592,  of  the  poet  Dalian  Forgaill, 
the  celebrated  panegyrist  of  St.  Colum  Cille,  and  chief  poet  of 
Erinn,  the  vacant  Ollamh's  mantle  and  chair  were  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  profession,  conferred  on  the  yoimg  poet  Sean^ 
chan. 

It  was  the  custom  in  those  hospitable  days,  when  a  new  chief- 
poet  Ollamh  of  Erinn  succeeded  to  the  vacant  place,  that  he 
selected,  as  a  matter  of  high  distinction,  either  the  monarch  of 
Erinn,  at  or  near  Tara,  or  some  provincial  king  at  his  provincial 
court,  to  honour  with  his  first  visit.  This  pleasant  custom  seanc?ian's 
Seanchan  was  resolved  should  not  fail  in  his  hands,  and  con-  Isuaire-, 
suiting  his  knowledge  of  the  generous  habits  of  the  different 
kings  in  Erinn,  he  determined  to  bestow  on  Guaire,  called  the 
Hospitable,  king  of  Connacht,  the  honour  of  the  first  visit  of  the 
new  Ard  Ollamh^  or  chief  poet  of  Erinn.  Thither,  then,  he 
went  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  his  accompanying  retinue 
of  ollamhs,  tutors,  and  pupils,  horses,  dogs,  and  so  forth.  They 
"were  hospitably  received  and  entertained  by  king  Guaire;  but 
soon  some  of  them  began  to  be  pettish,  and  to  ask  for  delicacies 
which  were  out  of  season  and  not  procurable.  The  hospitable 
host  was  deeply  pained  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  satisfy 
the  desires  of  his  unreasonable  guests;  but  he  had  a  brother 
named  Marhlian^  who  some  time  previously  had  retired  from 
court  to  the  solitude  of  Glenn  Daltun^  where  he  led  the  life  of 
a  recluse,  devoting  his  time  to  prayer,  meditation,  and  philoso- 
phical reflections.  To  this  gifted  man  the  king  repaired  for 
counsel  and  assistance  in  his  difficulty ;  nor  was  he  disappointed, 
as  the  brother  freed  him  from  all  his  difficulties,  and  followed 
him  shortly  after  to  his  court. 

Marhhan  having  arrived  at  Guaire  s  court,  introduced  him-  interview  of 
self  at  once  to  Seanchan  and  his  learned,  though  cumbersome,  ouaire'a' 
company ;  and  having  expressed  a  desire  to  hear  some  of  their  ^itKan- 
musical  performances,  vocal-  and  instrumental,  his  wish  was 
freely  complied  with  by  various  performers,  with  all  of  which, 
however,  he  seemed  dissatisfied.    The  performance  so  far  was, 
it  seems,  of  the  vocal  character,  and  of  the  species  called  Cronan 
(a  word  which  might  be  translated  "  purring"),  a  kind  of  mono- 
tonous chaunt,  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in  a  future 
^3i3j  Lecture  iv.,  an«c,  vol.  i.,  p.  86. 
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lecture.  At  this  stage  of  the  interview  between  the  recluse  and 
the  poets,  one  of  the  latter  came  forward  and  offered  to  give  him 
a  specimen  of  his  art,  upon  which  the  following  dialogue  took 
place  between  them : — 

*'  What  art  wilt  thou  display  for  me,  and  what  is  thy  name  ?" 
said  Marhhan.  "  I  am  a  good  ollamh  of  Seanchan's  in  my  art", 
said  he,  "  and  my  name  is  Casmael  the  Cruitire  (harper)".  "  I 
wish  to  ask  thee,  Casmael  the  harper",  said  Marhhan^  "  what  was 
it  that  the  Cruit  was  at  first  derived  from ;  and  who  it  was  that 
composed  the  first  song;  and  which  of  them  was  the  first  in- 
vented— the  Cruit,  or  the  Timpanf^  "I  do  not  know  that, 
thou  prophet  of  heaven  and  earth",  said  Casmael.  "  I  know  it", 
said  Marhhan,  "  and  I  will  tell  it  to  thee: — There  once  lived 
a  couple  [a  man  and  his  wife],  Cuil  the  son  of  Midhuel  was  the 
man,  and  Canoclach  Mhor  was  his  wife.  And  the  wife  conceived 
a  hatred  to  him,  and  she  was  [always]  flying  from  him  through 
woods  and  wildernesses ;  and  he  continued  to  follow  her  con- 
stantly. And  one  day  that  the  woman  came  to  the  sea  shore  of 
Camas,  and  was  walking  over  the  strand,  she  met  a  skeleton  of  a 
whale  on  the  strand,  and  she  heard  the  sounds  of  the  wind  passing 
through  the  sinews  of  the  whale  on  the  strand;  and  she  fell 
asleep  from  the  sounds.  And  her  husband  came  after  her  [and 
found  her  asleep]  ;  and  he  perceived  that  it  was  from  the  sounds 
the  sleep  fell  upon  her.  And  he  then  went  forward  into  the 
wood,  and  made  the  form  of  the  Cruit;  and  he  put  strings  from 
the  sinews  of  the  whale  into  it ;  and  that  was  the  first  Cruit  that 
was  ever  made 

"  And  again",  continues  Marhhan,  "  Lamec  Bigamas  had 
two  sons,  Juhal  and  Tuhal  Cain  were  their  names.  One  son 
of  them  was  a  smith,  namely,  Juhal;  and  he  discovered  from 
sounds  of  two  sledges  [on  the  anvil]  in  the  forge  one  day,  that 
it  was  verses  (or  notes)  of  equal  length  they  spoke,  and  he  com- 
posed a  verse  upon  that  cause,  and  that  was  the  first  verse  that 
was  ever  composed".  ***** 

The  tale  goes  on : — Another  person  in  the  house  then  said : 
"  I  will  display  an  art  for  thee".  "  Who  art  thou",  said  Marh- 
han, "and  what  art  dost  thou  profess?"  "  I  am  the  ollamh- 
Timpanist  of  the  great  company",  said  he,  "  and  Cairche  Ceol- 
hhinn  (i.e.  Cairche  of  the  sweet  music)  "  is  my  name".  "  I 
wish  to  ask,  then,  Cairche'',  said  Marhhan,  "  why  is  the  Tim- 
pan  called  Timpan  Naimh  [or  saint's  Timpan],  and  yet  no 
saint  ever  took  a  Timpan  into  his  hands?"  "  I  do  not  know", 
said  the  timpanist.  "  Then  I  will  tell  it  to  thee",  said  Marh- 
han. "  At  the  time  that  Noah,  the  son  of  Lamech,  went  into 
the  ark,  he  took  with  him  a  number  of  instruments  of  music 
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into  it,  together  with  a  Timpan,  which  one  of  his  sons  had, 
who  knew  how  to  play  it ;  and  they  remained  in  the  ark  during 
the  time  that  the  deluge  was  pouring  down.  Afterwards,  when 
Noah  and  his  children  went  forth  from  the  ark,  and  his  son  was 
desirous  to  take  the  Timpan  away  with  him".  "  Thou  shalt  not 
take  it",  said  Noah,  "  until  thou  hast  left  its  price  [with  me.]" 
The  son  asked  him  what  the  price  was.  He  answered  that  he 
should  require  no  greater  price  than  to  name  the  Timpan  from 
himself.  The  son  granted  that  price  to  his  father;  so  that 
Noah's  Timpan  is  its  name  from  that  time  down ;  and  that  is 
not  what  ye,  the  ignorant  timpanists,  call  it,  but  Timpan  of  the 
saints". 

These  are,  indeed,  two  curious  legends,  well  worthy,  for  more 
reasons  than  one,  of  careful  consideration  and  comparison  with 
the  legends  and  traditions  of  other  early  nations.  The  legend 
of  Tubal  reminds  us  at  once  of  Pythagoras,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  led  to  discover  the  musical  effect  of  vibrations  of  a  chord 
by  observing  the  sound  of  various  blows  on  an  anvil ;  though 
the  Irish  legend  (for  the  rest  more  vague)  does  not  appear  to 
bear  on  the  tones  so  much  as  on  the  rhythm  of  music.  The  the  strand  of 
strand  of  Ca?nas,  on  which  the  skeleton  of  the  sea  monster  was  identified^ 
found,  cannot  be  identified,  as  there  are  a  great  many  places  of 
the  name  in  Ireland.  It  was  probably  at  the  mouth  of  the 
lower  Bann  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  The  names  of  the  hus- 
band and  wife  in  the  story  are,  of  course,  fictitious ;  and  they 
are  not  in  meaning  symbolical  of  music  in  any  way  that  I  can 
discover.  The  word  Criiit,  which  is  our  most  ancient  name  for  signification 
the  harp,  signifies  literally,  a  sharp  high  breast,  such  as  of  acrut^^^^ 
goose,  a  heron  (miscalled  a  crane),  or  a  curlew ;  indeed  the  Gaed- 
helic  name  of  the  curlew  is  crottach,  or  the  sharp  high  breasted ; 
it  is  what  is  commonly  termed  a  chicken  breast  or  chicken 
breasted.  The  word  Cruit,  at  the  present  day,  when  signifying 
a  personal  deformity,  is  often  applied  to  a  hump  on  the  back. 
This,  however,  is  incorrect;  and  the  more  proper  words  dronn^ 
dronnog,  and  dronnaighe  are,  in  fact,  also  living  words  among 
the  better  informed  speakers  of  the  Irish  language.  As  to  the 
story  of  Noah's  Timpan  (^Timpan  Naoi),  I  must  confess  that  I 
have  never  met  with  another  reference  to  that  name.  Yet,  the 
name,  at  least  in  its  reputed  corrupt  form  of  Timpan  Naoimh, 
or  saint's  Timpan^  must  have  been  well  known  in  this  country, 
otherwise  the  story  would  have  never  been  written  to  correct  it. 
And  the  story  itself  points  to  an  early  belief  in  the  great  anti- 
<)  [See  for  original  of  these  passages  "  Imtheacht  na  Tromdhaimhe",  edited, 
with  a  translation,  by  Professor  Connellan;  Transactions  of  the  Ossianic 
Society,  vol.  5,  p.  96.  See  also  Book  of  Lismore,  O'Longan's  vel.  copy,  K.  I.  A., 
f.  191.  a.  b.} 
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^l^ity?  and  in  the  eastern  origin  of  the  instrument.     But,  a 
greater  mystery  than  this  attaches  to  the  instrument  itself, 
The  ^ri^ij^^^  which  the  Gaedhil  called  a  Timpan.    We  know  that  the  Eng- 
a'Sg^^^  lish  Tymbal  and  Latin  Tympanum  mean  a  drum  of  some  sort; 
instrument.  'g  ^gyond  all  doubt  that  the  Irish  Timpan  spoken  of  in 

our  ancient  Irish  MSS.,  was  a  stringed  instrument,  one  of  the 
kinds  of  harp,  as  I  shall  afterwards  show, 
etymofogy  "^^^  account  just  givcn  is  not,  however,  the  only  one  of  the 
for  cruit;  Origin  of  the  Cruit.  There  is  a  very  old  and  somewhat  diffe- 
rent etymology  of  the  word  given  in  an  ancient  Gaedhelic  tract 
in  my  possession.  This  very  ancient  tract  is  a  critical  discus- 
sion on  the  origin  and  arrangement  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  with 
the  order  for  singing  and  playing  them  in  the  Jewish  temple, 
made  by  king  David  himself  The  following  literal  translation 
of  the  opening  of  this  tract  will  give  an  idea  of  its  character,  as 
well  as  furnish  the  reference  to  the  etymology  of  the  Cruit  just 
alluded  to: — 

"  The  title  which  is  in  the  front  of  this  book  is  *  Brightness 
to  the  minds  of  the  Learned'.  Its  name  in  the  Hebrew  is  Hesper- 
talim,  that  is,  a  Volume  of  Hymns,  in  the  same  way  that  Liber 
Psalmorum  (or  Book  of  Psalms)  is  named,  for  the  word  psalm, 
or  hymn  of  praise,  is  its  interpretation.  It  is  asked  what  is  the 
name  of  this  book  in  Hebrew,  in  Greek,  in  Latin?  Answer. 
Nabla  [is  its  name]  in  Hebrew ;  Psalterium  in  Greek ;  Lauda- 
torium,  or  Organum,  in  the  Latin.  It  is  asked,  why  it  was 
named  by  that  name  ?  Answer.  From  the  Cruit  through  which 
David  chaunted  the  psalms ;  for,  Nabla  was  its  name  in  Hebrew, 
Psalterium  in  Greek,  Laudatorium,  or  Organum  in  Latin ;  in  as 
much  as  Organum  is  a  generic  name  for  all  musical  instruments, 
because  of  its  great  nobleness.  Nabla,  however,  is  not  a  generic 
name  for  every  musical  instrument,  but  Cithera  is  the  generic 
name  for  Cruits.  Cithera,  that  is,  Pectoralis ;  that  is,  the  breast 
instrument;  for  as  much,  as  that  it  is  at  the  breast  it  is  played. 
The  Nabla  is  a  ten- stringed  Cruit;  that  is,  which  is  furnished 
with  ten  strings,  which  are  played  with  ten  fingers ;  in  which 
the  ten  commandments  are  concentrated.  It  is  down  upon  it 
[that  is  at  top]  that  its  belly  [or  sounding  chamber]  is  placed; 
and  it  is  downwards  it  is  played,  or  that  music  is  performed  on  it. 
This  name  [of  Nabla]  is  transferred,  so  that  it  is  become  the  name 
of  this  Book,  which  is  bound  by  the  ten  strings  of  the  patriar- 
chal law,  upon  which  are  played  de  supremis  mysteriis  Spiritus 
Sanctis;  that  is,  *  the  high  noble  mysteries  of  the  Holy  Spiiit.' 

"  Psalterium.  This  is  a  Greek  word ;  it  is  the  derivative  name 
of  the  book.  These  five  words  were  invented  in  relation  to 
each  other,  namely,  Psalmus,  Psalterium,  Psalmista,  Psalmo- 
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dum,  Psallo.  It  is  asked :  Whence  came  this  nomenclature  ?  ^^^i- 
Answer:  What  Isidore  says  is,  that  Psalmista  is  the  name  of 
the  man  who  plays  ;  Psalterium,  what  is  played  upon ;  Psalmo- 
dium,  the  name  of  the  music  which  is  played ;  Psallo,  the  words 
of  the  man  who  plays.  .  .  .  What  David  did  in  the  latter 
times  was:  He  selected  four  choice  thousands  of  the  sons  of 
Israel  to  sing  the  psalms  perpetually,  without  any  interruption 
whatever.  A  third  part  of  them  at  the  choir ;  a  third  at  Croit; 
and  a  third  between  choir  and  Croit.  That  which  is  entitled  to 
the  name  of  Psalmus  is  that  which  is  arranged  and  practised 
upon  the  Croit.  That  which  has  a  right  to  the  name  of  Canti- 
cum,  is  that  which  is  practised  by  the  choir,  and  is  chanted  from 
the  Croit.  That  which  has  a  right  to  the  name  of  Canticum 
Psalmus  is  what  is  carried  from  the  Croit  to  the  choir.  That 
which  has  a  right  to  be  called  Canticum  Psalmi,  is  what  is 
carried  from  the  choir  to  the  Croif\^^^^^ 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  although  Isidore  (a  writer  of  the  Jj^°^®^°* 
fifth  century)  is  quoted  in  this  tract  in  connection  with  the  rity  for  this 
Psalms,  it  is  not  on  his  authority  that  the  derivations  of  Cithera  ^^p^*^**^^^"- 
and  C7'uit  are  given,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  extract 
from  his  Etymology: — 

(315)  [original: — [If]  lie  uicol-  pi  co 'peroiA'Loic,'ooinp'oitv'oei'U'p|\emif 
itTO^Aecli  An  litiboitAfe  "  cAiune  -oo  tnij^ceyvif  ■ppipicti'p  -pAticcif;  tji  mo 
rnenmon'otiib  iriA  legrn'oe".  If  e  a  "oiAtiriip  tiAiflib  An  f]Di-|MCA  noib. 
Ainm  ifAnt)  Opf e  ViefpefCAbmi,  .1.  Pf Abue^Mum  -pon  ^lAe^-oA  inren  ;  if- 
tjobitimn  timino|\titn  Ainm  A-ppefuyv  -pex)  Ainm -oeiAUAf oix) -po|\'penlibof'pA. 
'tibe]\  PfAbmo|\tini  a|\  un-oi,  if  -pfAb-  A^ecAiuef  nA  coic  -puin  comcoinne-p- 
triA  if  uxuf  no  imnuf  eueiAce^vceix.  cAe,  .1.  pp Abmup, -pfAbce^Muin,  pfAb- 
CeAcc  C1A  Ainm  Anbiupoi^A-pe  a  e-p]\ti,  mifuA,  Aim 0-01  um,  pfAbbo.  Cacc, 
A  5f e^,  ibtAcm  ?  Tim.  llAbbA  in-o-  CAn  -oo  iaoic  AncAinmnicA-ofo  ?  Tim. 
ep|\A ;  Pf Abuium  1-p  An  ^peij ;  bAU-  l-pp e'6  irpe|\  eipo-oof,  .  .  .  pf Abcif 
•OACO|Muni,  no  OfjAnum  if  An  bA-  Ainm  An  p|\  nocfeint) ;  p-pAbce- 
•oin.  CeAcu  cAn  -j\o  AinmnigA'o  -oo  -jMum  m-oi  pen-ooi-p  Ann  ;  ppAbmo- 
m-OAinnrpen  ?  Hin.  "Oin  cpoiu  cpe-  "oium  Ainm  An  ciuib  ■pen'ooi|\  Ann; 
Y'A|\ocAcoin  "OAbui'D  nA  pAbmo,  .1.  pp Abbo  bnecti)\  fViT) -ppv  nocfen-oAijA. 
riAbbA  A  bAinm  ipen  -oebiMi,  ppAbco-  (MSS.  Harleian,  5280,  Br.  Mus.,  f.  11. 
■jMum  in  5|\eco,  bAU-OAuoiMum,  no  a.  top.)  .  . .  IppeD-oe^M^ne'OAbAi'oiM- 
OixgAnn  inbAcin  ;  Apv  inx)i  ip  OfjA-  •oegencoeu :  coi  pvoecco  ceu]\iemibie 
num  1-p  Ainm  cenebucb  "oicecb  civib  cogAi'oe  -oi  mAcoib  Ip-pAeb  |Mececob 
A^  IxoAifecliu-p.  TlAbbA  imof-po  ni  ACAf  ^nAco^A-o  nA  p-pAbm  -oi^pvef, 
ViAinm  cenebAc  -oo  cec  cfoic  acc,  if  cenAc  coipvmiupc  ecef.  UpviAn  ■oipVi 
cicepv A  Ainm  cenebAc  cecViA  cfoice.  -pfi  cbAUip  ;  cfiAn  fiecfoic;  c^MAn 
Ciuey\A,  .1.  pecuof  Abip,  in  b^tm-oe  ecepv  cbAip  ACAp  ciaoic.  Ip  "oou  Af 
•oe,  .1.  lefpAn  ni  pen-oof  fOt^  p]Atiin*  "oipv  Anni  ip  ppAbmup  -oen-oi  ai|\icc, 
t3ib.  TlAbbA  Cfuic  "oecoe,  .1.  cocApv-  ACAf  jnACAiccepv  V11  cfoic  Af  "oo 
iffecA^A  o  A  oc.  cecAib,  fennAi]\  o  x.  Af  •oi]\  Anm  IfCAncictim  •oini  ^nAcoi- 
me|\uiD,  imAcom|\Acuu  nA  -oeic  cim-  jeA-o  ffie  cbAif,  ACAf  CAnA|\  o  cf 01c, 
nA.  i:tii|Me  intJUAif  bit)  Abobg  "oi  if  -ooti  if  x>m(\.  An-oi  if  CAnciciim 
fu-oiu  ;  ACAf  ifen-ouAf  fennoif,  noc  pfAbmuf  ■oini  befof  o  cfoic  a  cbAif. 
fofnicepv  iciub  in-oe.  UAfmbepv Af  -oo  if  -oif  in-oi  if  CAncicum  Pf Ab- 
•oi  infe  conut)  Ainm -oen  biuboffo,  mi 'oon'oni -oo  bef of  AcbAif  Viicfoic. 
concA]Mffecef  6  .x.  cecAib  An  f ac-  — Ibid.,  t.  13.  a.  mid.] 
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^xxi.  "  The  form  of  the  Cithera  at  first",  says  Isidore,  "  is  said  to 
have  been  like  the  human  breast;  because,  as  the  voice  [issues] 
from  the  breast,  so  from  it  [the  Cithera]  the  sound  is  emitted ; 
and  it  was  named  from  that  cause.  For,  in  the  Doric  language 
the  breast  is  called  Cithara.  .  .  .  This  is  the  difference 
between  the  Psalterium  and  the  Cithara.  The  Psalterium  has 
at  the  top  [or  upper  side]  that  concave  wood  whence  the  sound 
is  yielded,  and  the  chords  are  struck  downwards,  and  sound 
from  above  [or  at  the  top].  The  Cithara  has  the  concavity  of 
the  wood  underneath.  There  are  ten  chords  used  in  the  Hebrew 
Psalterium,  from  the  number  of  the  Decalogue".^^"*^ 

Passing  on  from  this  glimpse  of  an  etymological  connection 
between  the  Cruit  and  the  harp  of  Greece,  I  proceed  to  the 
further  consideration  of  the  musical  instruments  of  the  ancient 
Gaedhil,  such  as  we  find  them  spoken  of  in  our  own  ancient 
writings. 

t?th?  crm<     '^^^  reference  to  the  Cruit  is  found  in  the  history  of 

the  early  the  Mllcsians,  wlio  couqucred  and  succeeded  the  Tuatha  DS 


in 


thf  Miie^-^    Danann  in  Erinn.    After  the  total  overthrow  of  the  Tuatha 
sians.        j)^  Danann  power  by  the  Milesians  in  the  battle  of  Taillte,  in 
Meath,  and  the  erection  of  their  own  power  and  government 
in  its  place,  we  are  told  (in  the  ancient  "  Book  of  Invasions") 
that  the  two  leading  brothers,  Eimlier  (or  Eber)  and  Ereamhon 
(or  Eremon),  divided  the  country  between  them,  the  first  taking 
the  southern  half,  and  the  second  the  northern  half  for  his  share. 
They  next  (as  this  record  informs  us)  divided  the  surviving 
leaders,  servants,  and  soldiers  of  the  expedition,  until  nothing 
more  remained  for  division  but  two  professional  men,  a  poet 
and  a  Cruitire,  or  harper,  who  had  come  on  the  expedition. 
The  name  of  the  poet  was  Cir,  the  son  of  Cis,  and  that  of  the 
fh^eamh^n^  ^^^^^^^'^^  ^^^^  CzVzc^/inc?.     Each  of  the  brothers  put  forward  a 
cast  lots  for  claim  to  both,  but  at  last  they  agreed  to  decide  their  preten- 
Laiifer?"*^   sions  by  lot.    Eimher's  lot  fell  upon  the  Cruitire.,  and  Eream- 
hon?, on  the  poet.    The  following  quatrains  commemorative 
of  this  curious  event  are  quoted  in  the  same  ancient  Book 
of  Invasions" ;  they  are  also  quoted  by  Dr.  Keating  from  the 
"  Psaltair  of  Cashel"  :— 

^'  The  two  sons  of  Milesius  of  bright  renown, 
Conquered  Eire  and  Alba. 
Along  with  them  hither  came 
A  comely  poet  and  a  Cruitire  (or  harper). 
**  Cir^  the  son  of  Cw,  was  the  fair  haired  poet; 
The  name  of  the  Cruitire  was  Cindjind; 
For  the  sons  of  Milesius  of  bright  renown, 
Isidore,  Etym.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  22. 
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His  Cruit  was  played  by  the  Cruitire. 
**  These  kings  of  many  battles, 

Who  took  the  sovereignty  of  Erinn, 

They  made  the  clear  sprightly  contention, 

Eimlier  and  Ereamhon. 
*'  They  then  nobly  cast  lots 

Upon  the  great  professional  men, 

Until  to  the  southern  leader  fell 

The  tuneful,  accomplished  Cruitire. 
"  The  sweetness  of  string-music,  blandness,  valour, 

In  the  south,  in  the  south  of  Erinn  are  found ; 

It  so  shall  be  to  the  end  of  time 

With  the  illustrious  race  of  Eirnher. 
*'  There  fell  to  the  share  of  the  northern  man 

The  professor  of  poetry  with  his  noble  gifts. 

It  is  a  matter  of  boast  with  the  north  that  with  them  has 
remained 

Excellence  in  poetry,  and  its  chief  abode" /^^'^ 
It  is  a  singular  fact  to  find  that  so  early  and  so  late  as  the  skm  in 


time  of  the  holy  Cormac  Mac  Cuileannain  (a.d.  900),  the  author  the'giftfof^' 
of  the  "  Psaltair  of  Cashel",  there  should  exist  a  tradition  that  oJloutheS 
preeminence  in  music,  in  blandness,  and  in  personal  strength, 
were  of  the  most  ancient  times  the  peculiar  natural  gifts  of  the 
Eberian,  or  southern  race  of  Ireland.  This  indeed  is  not  the 
only  place  in  which  the  same  fact  is  alluded  to,  for  in  an  ancient 
Gaedhehc  tract  in  my  possession,  which  purports  to  be  an  ac- 
count of  a  meeting  held  at  Tara  in  the  time  of  king  Diarmait, 
about  the  year  a.d.  550,  and  at  which  the  celebrated  Finntaan 
was  present,  that  ancient  sage,  in  speaking  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  west,  east,  north,  and  south  of  Erinn,  uses  these  words : — 
"  Her  cataracts,  her  fairs  (or  assemblies),  her  kings,  her  warriors, 
her  professors,  her  wheat,  her  melody,  her  harmony,  her  amuse- 


(317)  [original : — 

"Oa  triAc  111116  miA-o  no^'OAin, 
^Ab^Ac  eiMtm  ^\^  AtbAin. 
"Leo  "oo  i\UACAco)\  Aile, 
■pile  cAoi»  1-p  cpuici-pe. 

Ci^A  TTiAc  Ci-p,  Ar>  pie  -potTO  ; 
Aintn  -0011  cViiMiici^ve  CitroptTo 
"La  TMACAib  mite  miA-o  ngle, 
SeApliriAiy  c|\tiic  An  c|Auici]\e. 

tlA  -pbAiulie  cotiiobAiA  n-oiAeAnn, 
5AbfAu  fligVie  riA  VieiveAnn, 
^nii^eAc  cogbe  me-j\  An  jboiA, 
eitrie^A  ACAi"  e^eAmVion. 

t)o  clitii|A'rec  cjAAnncViojA  co  ViAn 
1niAn  Aef  n-oAnA  n-oiotriAiA, 
Co  cca]\1a  "oon  po|>  An'oeAf 
VOL.  II. 


Ax\  c-j\tiici'j\e  coi|\  conroeAf. 
Uei-obinne^  citnb,  cAoine,  "oiveni, 

1n"oe^,  in'oe|'ce)\u  eiyvenn ; 

l-p  AtniAX)  biA-p  CO  b|VAc  mbil 

A5  pot  Ai]\eA5'6A  einn^. 
"Oo  -pAtti  X)on  po-p  ACUAI-O 

An  coibA-m  jiif  An  obbbuAi-o. 

-A-p  r\0\  bAJA  CUAIC  •oopiAC^c 

Sof  T)AnA  ACAf  obbAmnAclic.  "OOk. 
— O'Clery's  Book  of  Invasions,  R.I.A., 
f.  81.  A  slightly  different  version  of 
this  poem  has  been  already  given  in 
vol.  i.  p.  4.  The  editor  did  not  wish, 
however,  to  omit  it  here,  especially 
as  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
printing  the  original] 
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xxxT.  ments,  her  wisdom,  her  dignity,  her  order,  her  learning,  her 
teaching,  her  championship,  her  chess-playing,  her  rashness,  her 
passion,  her  poetry,  her  advocacy  (or  lawyership),  her  hospi- 
tality, her  residences,  her  shipping,  her  fertility,  all  are  from 
her  southern  parts  in  the  south" /^^^^ 

After  what  has  been  said  in  the  last  lecture  of  the  great 
Daghda  and  his  Cruit,  and  of  Uaithne  and  his  three  sons  and 
their  Cruits,  and  the  Milesian  Cruitire  just  mentioned,  the  next 
historical  reference  to  the  Cruit  and  its  power,  known  to  me,  is 
found  in  a  historical  tale  described  in  a  former  lectiu-e/^'^^ 
I  allude  to  the  ancient  historic  tale  which  gives  an  account  of 
the  early  life  and  fortunes  of  Lahraid  Loingsiuch,  monarch  of 
Erinn  about  four  hundred  years  before  the  Incarnation. 
the  Cruit  h\      '^^^  father  and  grandfather  of  this  prince  were  murdered  by 
the  historical  his  granduncle,  Cobhthach  Gael,  while  he  was  yet  a  child ;  and 
"Destrni-  Committed  to  the  care  of  two  retainers  of  his  father's 

r\y^^*"^'  -^^^^s^ — namely,  Ferceirtne,  the  poet,  and  Craiftine,  the  Cruitire, 
or  harper.  When  the  young  prince  grew  up,  his  presence  gave 
imeasiness  to  his  cruel  granduncle,  and  his  tutors  fearing  for  his 
safety,  fled  with  him  into  West  Munster,  where  they  were  hos- 
pitably received  by  Scoriath,  the  king  of  Tir  Morcha.  This 
Scoriath  had  a  beautiful  daughter  whose  name  was  Moriath; 
and,  as  often  happens  under  similar  circumstances,  an  attach- 
ment was  soon  formed  between  this  young  lady  and  the  Leinster 
prince.  The  mother  soon  detected  the  mutual  partiality  of  the 
young  people,  and  accordingly  she  contrived  so  to  manage  her 
household  arrangements,  that  they  could  never  find  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  so  long  together  alone  as  would  allow  them  to 
give  expression  to  their  thoughts.  The  young  prince's  faithful 
tutors  saw  clearly  enough  the  state  of  affairs,  and  Craiftine,  the 
Cruitire,  determined  to  lend  them  his  aid.  At  this  time  Scoriath 
invited  the  nobles  of  his  territory  to  a  great  feast.  The  young 
lovers  immediately  held  council,  through  the  means  of  the  poet, 
and  the  Cruitire,  and  they  formed  a  plan  of  action.  When  the 
time  came,  the  company  arrived ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  feast, 
the  cup,  the  tale,  and  the  song  as  usual  went  round.  Craiftine, 
the  most  famous  of  harpers,  was  requested  in  his  tiun  to  per- 
form, a  request  with  which  he  readily  complied ;  but  gradually 
he  led  them  on  from  a  joyous  to  a  more  seductive  strain;  and 

(?i8)  [original: — A  ViefA,  a  VioeriA-  frecViemnuf, Afe'Le,Ai.-'0)Mif, ACAfCAf^, 

151,  A  •oon'OA,  A  'oibe|\5A,  a  fuici,  a  a  co^ACAigi,  AfA  "oefcepc  AtroeAf. — 

C]\tiicVinecVic,  a  ceoLcV)Ai]AeAcVic,  a  H.  2.  16.  col.  746,  mid.;  and  B.  of 

bitroif,  A  'hAi]AfiT)eA'6,  a  ViecnA,  a  Lecan^  f.  277.  b.  a.] 

ViAi]\tnicniti,  A  -pei-p,  a  fo^lAnn,  a  <^3'^^  [See  Lect.  on  the  MS.  Mate- 

foi]\ceACA'L,AfiAn|'A,  ApcbcebbAclic,  rials,  etc.,  p.  251.] 
A  x)ene,  a  'oi)'ce)>e,  a  pbToec'hc,  a 
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the  consequences  were  those  wliicli  always  followed  the  Suan-  xxxi. 
traiqhe  (or  sleeping  mode) :  the  queen  and  all  the  company  were  Mention  of 

^1  •   i.  I,  i.  X       r  •  J  II  the  Cruit  in 

thrown  into  a  nappy  state  oi  unconsciousness,  and  the  young  the  historical 
lovers  had  time  enough  to  open  their  minds  in  words,  and  pledge  "'^Destruc- 
their  vows  of  love  and  fidelity  to  each  other.  The  queen  f^^l^^^^^'^' 
(mother)  was  the  first  to  awaken  from  the  trance  into  which 
Craiftine  had  thrown  his  audience ;  and  although  she  found  her 
daughter  still  innocently  reclining  at  her  side,  still  (says  the 
story)  she  guessed  all  that  had  happened,  and  quickly  roused 
up  her  still  slumbering  husband:  "Arise,  ScoriatJi\  said  she, 
*'  thy  daughter  respires  the  breath  of  a  plighted  wife ;  hear  her 
sigh,  after  the  secret  of  her  love  has  passed  away  from  her". 
*'I  know  not  who  has  got  it",  said  the  king,  "  but  the  druids 
and  the  poets  shall  lose  their  heads  if  they  do  not  discover  who 
has  done  this".  The  tale  goes  on.  "  It  would  be  a  disgrace  to 
thee,  O  king",  said  Ferceirtne,  "to  put  thine  own  people  to  death". 
"  Thy  head  shall  be  struck  off  thee",  said  king  Scoriath,  "  if 
thou  dost  not  tell  me".  "  Tell  it",  said  [prince]  Labraid,  "  it 
is  enough  that  I  alone  should  sulFer".  It  was  then  Ferceirtne 
said :  "I  conceal  not  that  it  was  the  musical  Ceis  of  Craiftine^Q 
Cruit  that  put  upon  the  hosts  a  death  sleep,  so  that  friendship 
was  arranged  between  Main  [that  is  Labraid]  and  the  youth- 
ful Moriath  of  Morca  ;  Labraid  is  above  all  price.  It  was 
Labraid\  said  he,  "  that  embraced  her  after  you  were  all  sent 
to  repose  by  Craiftine's  Cruif\  He  (the  poet)  saved  his  people 
by  this  means.  "  Good  then",  said  [king]  Scoriath,  "  we  have 
not  thought  of  a  husband  for  our  daughter  till  this  night,  so 
much  have  we  loved  her ;  but  though  we  had  been  choosing 
him,  [we  could  not  select  a  better  than  he]  whom  God  has  sent 
us.  Let  a  banquet  be  prepared  in  the  house",  said  he,  "  and 
let  his  wife  be  given  away  to  Labraid;  and  I  shall  not  part 
with  him  until  he  is  king  of  Leinster  (Laighiny\^^^^^ 

His  wife  was  then  given  to  Labraid,  we  are  told ;  and  some 
time  afterwards,  a  muster  of  the  men  of  Munster  was  made 

(320)  [orig. : — ei|M5  a  Sco]mac,  0|\p.  ■pec  coibtieAf  ice|\  I'ceo  mAin  mo- 
ll' olc  iti  cocIa-o  a  CA1  a-haI  mriA  Lac-  imac  tnACOAcc  tnopcA ;  mo  cec  ttiAg 
inpn;  citunce  AViofriAi'oiAiAri'otiiAm  lAbpAit).  tAbpAi-o,  Apfe,  con-opAnic 
cAn  mAipc  I1A-01.  ...  Hi  contreA-p  cia  -ppe  ia]a  -poiACAtstiT)  "oo  ciaviic  C]AAip- 
•oo  |\onne,  Acin-o  •ooha  •oYvui-oib  ACAf  citie.  flotnepcfom  a  Tntiince|\  a  -pi- 
•ooriA  -pleDAib  o-pi^e  iriAni  pncA-p  cia  i-oe.  tYlAic  c^a  A|\  Sca|macVi,  n'l 
•oo  pone,  "bit)  Aimm  •otiic,  Ap  l:e1]^-  concApjlAppAinni  cete  -oiAp  mngm 
cliei-pcne  -oo  tnuinuip  tjo  tnAiAbAT).  copnnocc,  a^a  ye^]\c  iinx)  cia  no 
"Oo  cVien-o  "dicta  -pen,  A-p  Sco|\iac,  bemi-p  ica  co^a  fui-oe  .  .  .  "oo  pA-o 
niAm  AppAi.  AbAip,  Ap  tAbpAiT),  1-p  'oiA'oun.  "OencAp  ob  ipn  C15,  opfe, 
beop  momujugAt)  Ammoenup.  IfAnt)  ACAp  cAbA^p  Aben  f op  lAim  lAbpA-OA ; 
Apbepc  Ip^T^cViepcni.  II1  cetc  ceip  ocup  ni  pcAppA  -ppip  o]\pe  copoppi 
ceob  -oo  cpinc  cVipAiiocine  cocAp-  bAi^en, — H.  2.  16.c  ol.  755,  mid.  ;  and 
pATJCAp  pop  pbtiAgu  puAnbAp,  conp-  H.  2.  18.  f.  204.  b.  b.] 
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and  placed  at  his  command,  with  whom  he  marched  back  into 
Mention  of  Leinstcr.    He  advanced  to  the  walls  of  Dindrigh  [near  Leitli- 
thehistoricai  r/hlin7i,  ov  Lciglilln,  in  the  county  of  Carlow],  the  palace  of  his 
•^Destruc-^   father  and  grandfather ;  and  here  again  the  magical  power  of 
^^o^^of Dind- Craif tine's  musical  skill  was  called  into  requisition.  When 
^  '        they  came  to  the  ramparts  of  Dindrigh,  they  held  a  council  of 
war,  and  the  decision  that  they  came  to  was,  that  Craiftine 
should  mount  the  rampart,  and  })lay  the  sleeping  strain  {^Suan- 
traighe)  for  the  parties  inside,  whilst  his  own  friends  were  to  lie 
down  with  their  faces  to  the  ground,  and  their  fingers  in  their 
ears,  so  that  they  should  not  hear  the  music.    This  was  done 
accordingly ;  and  the  result  of  course  was  that  the  guards  within 
were  slaughtered,  and  the  palace  taken. 

Moriath,  Labraid's  young  wife,  however  (says  the  story), 
did  not  think  it  honourable  to  put  her  fingers  into  her  ears 
against  her  o-svn  cherished  music,  and  therefore  she  fell  into  a 
sleep  which  continued  three  days;  for  no  one  dared  to  move 
her.    This  circumstance  is  preserved  in  the  following  quatrain, 
quoted  in  this  very  ancient  tract,  from  the  poet  Fland  3Ia^ 
Lonain,  who  died  in  the  year  891 ;  an  extract  which  sufficiently 
marks  the  great  antiquity  of  this  celebrated  tale : 
"  In  the  same  way  that  noble  Moriath  slept. 
Before  the  hosts  of  Morca,  a  long  repose ; 
When  they  destroyed  Dindrigh — an  ungallant  deed — 
When  the  head-sleeping  Ceis  sent  forth  its  music".^^-'^ 
I  gave  on  a  former  occasion  a  full  account  of  this  ancient 
tale  of  the  Destruction  o{  Dindrigh  i^^"^^^  and  I  introduce  this  refe- 
rence to  it  again,  only  to  call  particular  attention  to  two  pas- 
sages so  remarkable  as  to  the  ancient  Irish  Cruit,  and  the  three 
wonderful  musical  strains,  or  feats  of  performance  which  marked 
the  Cruitire  of  eminence.  Of  themselves  these  references  would 
give  us  but  very  little  actual  knowledge  of  the  precise  character 
of  the  Cruit,  if  the  word  Ceis,  which  occurs  three  times  at 
periods  remote  from  each  other,  in  connection  with  the  Cruity 
did  not  occur  also  in  another  piece  of  composition  of  a  period 
lying  somewhere  near  midway  between  these  periods. 
ren?e  on'he      When  king  Scoriath  threatened  Ferceirtne  with  the  loss  of 
word  Ceis  iu  his  head,  the  poet's  words  were  these :  I  conceal  not  that  it  was 
this  tale;     ^|^^  musical  Ceis,  of  Craif tine's  Cruit,  that  put  upon  the  hosts  a 
death  sleep",  etc.^^"^   This,  the  first  occiurence  of  the  word  Ceis 
(321)  [original: — 

•jTeib  concACv\it  mui|MAcli  niuAt),  ^'^'^  [See  Lectures  on  MS.  Mate- 

ViAt)  T'l-UAj;  ino]\cA  mocAc  j'eol/;      rials,  etc.,  p.  252.] 
"OumioixcDhto^iS— 1\eni  cm  z\\.ey —  [See  ante,  voL  ii.;  p.  24S.] 

"OiAj'epAin'o  cei]'  cetrocot'L  ceot. 

—Ibid.    H.  2.  16.  col.  755,  bot.] 
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that  I  have  met  with,  is  referred  to  a  sentence  said  to  have  been  ^xxi. 
spoken  by  a  poet  who  flourished  about  four  hundred  years  before  occurs  again 
the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  t^on^wlufth© 
*'  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters".    It  occurs  again  under  date  of  ^%^™J^>^°^ 
the  year  592,  in  reference  to  the  passage  to  which  attention  is 
now  to  be  directed,  though,  I  fear,  in  a  discursive  way. 

In  a  former  lecture,  I  gave  an  account  of  the  National  As- 
sembly called  by  the  monarch  Aedh  Mac  Ainmire  (a.d.  573) 
with  a  view  to  banish  the  surplus  professors  and  students  of  the 
sciences  out  of  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the  too  great  in- 
crease of  their  numbers  as  a  privileged  class,  and  the  exorbi- 
tance of  their  demands  upon  the  working  people,  and  held  at 
Drom  Ceat  (near  the  present  town  of  Limavady  [Leim-a-Mha- 
daigK],  in  the  county  of  Derry). 

St.  Colum  Cille  having  heard  of  this  meeting  and  its  objects, 
and  being  a  great  patron  of  literature,  came  over  from  his  island 
home  at  i,  or  lona^  whither  he  had  retired  from  the  world 
to  appease  the  king  and  the  people,  and  quite  unexpectedly 
appeared  at  the  meeting.  The  poets  at  this  time,  with  Dalian 
Forgall  as  their  chief,  were  collected  in  all  their  numbers,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  hill  of  meeting,  anxiously  awaiting  their  fate ; 
but  their  anxiety  was  soon  reUeved,  as  their  able  advocate  had 
so  much  influence  with  the  monarch  and  his  people,  as  to  pro- 
cure a  satisfactory  termination  to  the  misunderstanding  between 
them  and  their  poets. 

The  poets,  on  learning  this  happy  turn  in  their  favour,  arose 
with  their  chiefs  at  their  head,  and  went  in  a  body  to  the  meet- 
ing, each  man  of  them  who  had  a  company  (that  is,  who  was  a 
master)  having  a  laudatory  poem  for  the  saint ;  and  the  chief  of 
each  band,  we  are  told,  sang  his  poem  (all  in  choras)  ;  and  Aidhsi^  Aidbsi,  or 
that  is  Corns  Croridin,  (that  is,  scientific  purring  chorus)  was  the  dZ!*Len^'*' 
name  of  that  music  [i.e.  the  air  to  which  they  sang]  and  it  was  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  most  excellent  of  music,  as  Colman  Mac  Lenene  said :        with  p  )em3 
"  As  the  blackbird  to  the  swans,  ft?lfiuf 

As  the  ounce  to  the  Dirna,  Si^^Sem-' 

As  the  shapes  of  plebeian  women  to  the  shapes  of  queens,  wy;* 

As  any  other  king  to  Domnall^ 

As  a  single  murmur  to  an  Aidbsi^ 

As  a  rushhght  to  a  candle, 

So  is  any  other  sword  [conipared]  to  my  sword".^'^*^ 

(324)  [original : — 

.1.  "oeixoli  tiA  tuin,  l:A]^|^A■o  lie  ne'LA 
tiiin  oc  heoU\ib, 

um^i  o  "oi^MiAib, 
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meaning  of 
the  word 
Aidbsi ; 


the  author 
heard  the 
Crdndn,  or 
throat 
accompani- 
ment to 
dirges ; 


That  is  to  say,  according  to  an  interlined  gloss  on  these  lines : 
as  tlie  blackbirds  are  contemptible  near  the  swans ;  as  the  ounce 
is  contemptible  near  the  Dirna;  [the  name  for  a  large  mass  of 
metal] ;  as  all  kings  are  contemptible  near  king  Domnall;  as 
all  music  is  contemptible  near  the  Aidbsi;  as  one  small  candle 
is  contemptible  near  a  large  royal  candle ;  so  was  any  other  sword 
contemptible  compared  to  his  own  sword.  The  sword  would 
appear  to  have  been  a  present  from  some  great  man  to  the  poet. 
It  will  be  seen  that  one  of  these  seven  lines  (quoted  from  some 
ancient  poem)  cites  an  example  of  their  author's  low  estimate 
of  all  kinds  and  combinations  of  music  compared  to  the  Aidbsi, 
which  was  that  which  was  sung  by  the  poets  for  St.  Colum  Cille. 

The  word  Aidbsi  in  its  simple,  ordinary  signification,  means 
nothing  more  than  great,  or  greatness ;  but,  in  its  technical  mu- 
sical signification,  it  means  the  singing  of  a  multitude  in  chorus. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  Aidbsi  was  not  the  music 
to  which  the  body  of  the  poem  in  praise  of  St.  Colum  Cille  was 
sung,  because  this  was  the  performance  of  each  person  for  him- 
self, but  it  was  the  low  murmuring  accompaniment  or  chorus, 
in  which  the  crowd  took  part  at  the  end  of  each  verse,  and 
which,  from  its  name  of  Crandn,  must  have  been  produced  in 
the  throat,  like  the  purring  of  a  cat.  The  word  A  idbsi  would 
appear  to  have  been  used  also  to  denote  the  lamentation  at  great 
fiinerals,  where  one  man  or  one  woman  sang  the  praises  of  the 
dead  to  a  specially  appropriate  air,  of  which  many  varieties  still 
live,  and  in  which  the  whole  concourse  of  the  funeral  took  part, 
by  taking  up  along  with  the  singer,  at  the  end  of  each  verse, 
this  cuiious,  murmuring  chorus;  the  sound  of  which,  though 
produced  in  the  throat,  was  not  unmusical  or  monotonous,  but 
one  capable  of  various  modifications  of  distinct,  musical  tones, 
ascending  from  the  deepest  bass  to  the  highest  treble. 

I  have,  myself,  often  heard  with  pleasure  this  Cr6?idn,  or 
throat  accompaniment,  without  w^ords,  performed  to  old  Irish 
dirges ;  and  I  very  well  know  how  it  was  produced,  and  could 
even  attempt  an  imitation  of  it.  But,  I  have  never  heard  the 
Crdndn  fully  sung  in  concert ;  and  I  have  known  only  two  men 

cjiocA  bAti  nAecec  o  c]\ochAib  iu5riA, 
•pi^  ic  'OomnAbi, 
.1.  -oeixoil,  CAC  ceot  if A]A|\a"0  Ai"obfi, 
'00]\X)  ic  ATobp, 

.1.  "oe^oiL  oencAinnell  bee  Tii  '{rA|\]A<\-o  CAHile  ino^\e 
A'CAITO  OC  CAinUlbt, 
.1.  cbAToeb 

cole  oc  mo  cboilcj^e.  AcAy  innoenecc  "oo  ^n'ld]"  in  ceob 
pn. — Leabhar  na  Ii-Uidhre,  f.  3.  a.  b.  Hne  6.] 
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who  were  proficients  in  it ;  one  of  them  was  my  own  father ;  the  xxxi. 
other  was  John  Molony,  a  younger  and  better  performer.  They 
were  both  large  men.    My  father  sang  Irish  songs  better  than 
any  man  I  ever  knew ;  but  John  Molony  could  not  sing  at 
all. 

Many  of  our  popular  writers  speak  of  an  old  woman  "  cron- 
ing"  in  the  corner ;  they  mean  by  this  that  she  is  humming  some 
sort  of  a  tune.  The  word  "  croning",  however,  is  a  misapplied 
and  shortened  form  of  "  cronaning",  which  is  an  Anglicised  way 
of  saying  that  she  was  singing  a  Crondn,  which,  as  I  have  just 
said,  was  not  humming,  but  a  kind  of  purring.  They  have  gone  origin  of  the 
so  far  indeed  as  to  form  a  geneiic  noun  from  the  corrupt  word  "crone"; 
*'  croning";  and  the  word  "  crone",  as  an  old  woman,  is  now  to 
be  found  in  the  English  dictionaries,  on  the  presumption,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  every  woman  is  old  who  hums  in  imitation  of 
the  old  Irish  Crondn  / 

There  may  be  many  persons  still  living  in  various  parts  of 
Ireland,  who  have  heard  this  Crdndn  from  their  fathers;  and 
there  may  be  some  who  can  produce  it ;  but  in  my  youthful 
days,  and  within  the  range  of  my  acquaintance,  though  I  have 
known  many  to  attempt  it,  I  never  knew  but  the  two  persons 
already  mentioned  who  succeeded  in  it. 

The  same  practice  of  lauding  the  living  and  lamenting  the  the  Irish 
dead,  and  in  the  same  way,  was  anciently  followed  in  Scot- known  in 
land;  but  what  in  Ireland  was  called  Aidbsi,  was  there  called  flf^g;^^^ 
Cepdg.    This  word  Cepdg  was  well  known  in  Ireland  too; 
and  it  is  singular  to  find  that  in  neither  country  is  either  of 
these  words  now  remembered.  Both  words,  however,  are  entered 
in  O'Reilly's  '*  Irish-English  Dictionary",  but  without  sufficient 
explanation ;  and  Stewart,  in  his  "  Gaelic  Dictionary",  has  the 
word  Aidhhhsi  explained  in  the  same  way  as  O'Reilly,  but  he 
has  not  the  Cepdg.    That  the  word  Cepdg  for  a  song  of  praise  the  word 
or  elegy,  was  well  known  in  ancient  Ireland  as  in  Scotland,  will  SSand*^ 
be  seen  from  a  short  story,  preserved  in  the  "  Book  of  Ballymote" 
[which  will  be  found  in  Lecture  xxxvii.,  where  the  words  Aidhsi 
and  Cepog  are  very  fully  discussed  in  their  appropriate  place]. 

But  to  return  to  St.  Colum  Cille  and  Dalian  Forgall.    The  TheAssem- 
poets  having  chaunted  their  laudatory  poems  and  performed  their  Sa^conti^ 
wonderful  musical  strain  for  their  friend  and  patron,  the  chief  ""'^^^ 
poet  of  Erinn  and  head  of  all  the  others,  whose  name  was  Dal- 
ian Forgall^  that  is  {Forgall  the  blind),  came  forward  chaunt- 
ing  the  commencement  of  an  extempore  poem  in  praise  of  St. 
Colum  Cille.    But  when  he  had  sung  the  first  verse  of  it,  the 
saint  stopped  him,  saying  that  the  strain  was  an  elegiac  one,  and 
should  not  be  composed  until  after  his  death.    And  he  further 
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Dalian  For- 
gailTs  elegy 
on  St.  Colum 
Cille; 


the  word 
Ceis  again 
occurs  in 
this  poem 


Ceis  here 
represents 
part  of  the 
harp, 


as  shown  by 
a  scholium 
in  Leabhar 
na  h-Uidhre; 


said  to  the  poet:  "  In  whatever  place  you  are,  you  shall  hear  of 
my  death  when  it  occurs". 

After  this  the  meeting  of  Drom  Ceat  broke  up.  St.  Colum 
Cille  returned  to  his  home  at  /,  or  lona,  and  the  poets  dis- 
persed themselves  throughout  the  country,  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  arrangements  made  for  them  at  the  great  meeting. 
Now,  seven  years  after  that  event,  the  chief  poet  Dalian  For- 
gaill  was  travelling  with  his  retinue  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Loch  Uair  (now  Loch  Owel,  near  the  present  town  of  MuUin- 
gar  in  Westmeath),  and  they  were  overtaken  on  the  road  by  a 
strange  horseman.  Some  of  the  poet's  people  asked  the  stranger 
if  he  liad  any  news ;  and  he  answered  that  he  had  what  was  bad 
news  for  the  Ui  Neill  (that  is,  for  the  people  of  Meath  and 
Ulster),  for  that  their  great  patron  St.  Colum  Cille  was  dead. 
The  moment  the  chief  poet,  Dalian  Forgall^  heard  these  words, 
he  recollected  what  the  saint  had  told  him,  and  that  he  also 
charged  him,  that  the  very  words  in  which  his  death  should 
be  announced  to  him,  should  be  the  words  with  which  his 
poem  on  his  death  should  commence;  and  immediately  the 
poet  commenced  in  the  words  of  the  stranger : 

"  It  is  not  good  news  for  the  Ui  NeilV'P^'''^ 
And  making  straight  for  Port  Loman^  on  the  brink  of  the 
above  lake,  had  finished  his  poem  when  he  arrived  there. 

It  is  in  this  very  ancient  and  celebrated  poem  that  the  pas- 
sage occurs  to  which  I  desire  to  direct  notice :  for  in  the  nine- 
teenth line  the  poet  describes  Ireland  and  Scotland  after  the  loss 
of  their  great  saint  in  these  words : 

"  A  Cruit  without  a  Ceis,  a  church  without  an  abbot".*^^-^^ 

That  the  Ceis  mentioned  here,  as  well  as  in  the  former  re- 
ferences to  it,  in  the  story  of  the  princess  3for{ath,  and  Craif- 
iine's  Cruit,  is  represented  as  an  essential  part  of  the  harp,  and  of 
remote  antiquity,  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  gloss,  or 
rather  commentary  on  the  above  line  of  Dalian  ForgalCs  poem, 
as  it  is  found  in  the  Leahhar  na  h-  Uidhre,  of  which  the  existing 
copy  was  made  before  the  year  1106.  And  it  is  strange  indeed 
that  at  this  early  time,  and  while  the  harp  or  Cruit  was  still  the 
distinguishing  instrument  of  the  nation,  that  any  doubt  or  diffi- 
culty could  exist  as  to  the  precise  signification  and  use  of  the  Ceis. 

Thus  speaks  the  commentator  just  alluded  to:  "  Cm,  that  is, 
a  means  of  fastening ;  or  a  path  to  the  knowledge  of  the  music ; 
or  Ceis  is  the  name  of  a  small  Cruit  which  accompanies  a  large 
Cruit  in  co-playing ;  or,  it  is  the  name  of  the  little  pin  (or  key) 
which  retains  the  string  in  the  wood  of  the  Cruit;  or  [it  is  the 

(3251  [original: — "hi  'oip;e6i'L  -o'lb  n6itl,.] 

[original:— 1f  cjAuc  cen  ceif,  if  cell  ceti  AbAit).] 
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name  of]  the  Cohhluigi  [the  two  strings  called  the  sisters]  ;  xxxi. 
or  it  is  the  name  of  the  heavy  string  [or  bass]  ;  or,  the  Ceis  in 
the  Cruit  is  what  keeps  the  counterpart  with  its  strings  in  it,  as 
the  poet  said,  that  is,  Nos,  the  son  of  Find,  cecinit ;  or  Fer- 
ceirtne  the  poet: 
.    I  conceal  not  [said  he]  that  it  was  the  Ceis  of  Craif tines  Cruit 

That  threw  the  host  into  a  death  sleep, 

Until  Lahraid  and  Moriath  of  Morca  were  united ; — 

Beyond  all  price  did  she  prize  Lahraid, 

Sweeter  than  all  the  music  was  the  Cruit, 

Which  was  played  for  Lahraid,  Loingsiuch  Lore; 

Though  the  prince  was  before  that  dumb, 

Craif  tine's  Ceis  was  not  concealed"/^''*^' 
Even  these  stanzas  have  an  interlined  gloss,  but  it  could  not 
be  made  appreciable  to  the  ear ;  and  I  must  also  indeed  admit 
that  it  is  difficult  for  a  popular  audience  to  catch  the  force  and 
point  of  so  necessarily  stiff  and  close  a  translation  as  I  ha  ve 
found  myself  bound  to  give  of  this  important  commentary. 

It  may  be  perceived  that  the  commentator  quotes  two  stanzas  antiquity  of 
from  Ferceirtne's  answer  to  king  Scoriath,  the  father  of  the  prin-  thl  ^^dqs- 
cess  Moriath;  but  he  appears  to  be  uncertain  whether  the  words 

proved  by 

(327)  [original:-  ^Hum; 

.1.  ceif  CA1  Afcu'OA,  no  coi  -o-pf  iri  citii L ; 
If  cpuc  cen  cei-p,  if  cell  cen  AbAit), 

.1.  ceif  Ainm  -oo  c|vtiic  bic  bi-p  1  coniAicecc  c|vtiit:e  tno^e  'hicotn'pnm  ; 
no  Ainm  'oon  -oet^Ain  bic  fo-pcAf  in  ceic  1iiniTnti*oe  nA  c|AOce  ; 
no  -oonA  cobbAijib  ;  Tlo  Ainm  "oon  c-pom  ceu  ;  no  ip  in  ceif  i-pn  c)M1ic 
An  ni  congbAf  in  teciMnT)  conA  cecAib  inci,  tic  "oi^cic  -poeuA,  Tlof 
niAc  pnt)  cecinic ;  no  ipe|\ce|\cne  file. 

.1.  Hi  lAoceilrioi'  mAC  ■pin'o  no  'pe|\cei\cne  pli.  .i.  c^iiici]\e 
Tliceiu     ceif     ceot     'oe     cjAuic  C|\<xibcine 
.1.  -oo  i\Ac  .1.  bA-p  co-oaIua 

.1.  i 

con-pefc  coibmuf,  ece|\  fceo  inAin  tTlo|AiAec  mAcx)Achc 

.1.  ^  sencif 

TDouca; 

.1.  bAbixAT)  -00  boin^puc  A|\bA  bAtb 
bAtno  be  cecn  to^  LAb|\eiX), 
bA  binmu  cec  ceot  in  c]aoc 

.1.  lAbiAA-o  bongpuc  mAC  Ailiol  mAc  be^  mAC  UgAini  rHoi]\ 
Afpece  LAlbf AIT)  1/01115^60  t>0|AC. 
.1.  ciA|\  bo  bAbb  -pemi  pn 
ciAfbo'oocu  fof  |\tiiie  in  -pi 

HI  |io  cetu  ceif  CfAipam. — Leahhar  7ia  h-Uidhre,  f  5.  a. 
a.  top.] 
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XXXI.  were  really  to  be  ascribed  to  Ferceirlne^  or  to  Nos^  the  son  of 
Find^  a  poet  to  whom  I  have  never  met  any  other  allusion. 
And  this  uncertainty  places  the  antiquity  and  authenticity  of 
the  old  tale  of  the  Destruction  of  Dindrigh  in  a  much  higher 
and  more  important  light;  because,  if  its  tradition  or  history 
liad  not  been  of  remote  antiquity,  there  could  scarcely  be  any 
doubt  about  the  identity  of  the  poet  at  the  early  time  at  which 
this  commentator  must  have  lived.  And  we  further  collect 
from  this  commentary,  that  there  must,  in  ancient  times,  have 
existed  a  much  more  extensive  and  detailed  version  of  the  de- 
struction of  Dindrigh^  than  the  short  condensed  tract  which  is 
now  extant;  and  that  it  contained  a  whole  poem  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  additional  ancient  stanza  quoted  in  this  commentary, 
— that  stanza  which  declares  that  "  Sweeter  than  all  music  was 
the  CTuit'\  which  Craiftine  played, 
the  word  It  is  strangc  indeed,  as  I  have  already  observed,  that  at  so 
in  aii^anclent  early  a  date  as  about  the  year  1100,  when  our  copy  of  the 
Zm^7i«r  na  h-Uidhre  was  made,  there  should  have  been  any 
Coiunicuu.  difficulty  as  to  the  precise  signification  of  the  word  Ceis;  and 
not  only  then,  but  when  the  "  Liber  Hymnorum"  was  written, 
which  was  about  the  year  900;  and  not  only  at  that  time,  but 
at  a  time  much  farther  back — in  fact  at  whatever  time  Dalian 
ForgalV^  elegy  for  St.  Colum  Cille  first  came  to  require  an  ex- 
planatory gloss.  It  is  not  only  in  the  copy  of  this  celebrated 
poem  preserved  in  Leabhar  na  h-  UidJire  that  the  gloss  on  the 
word  Ceis  is  found,  but  in  all  the  ancient  copies  of  it  that  I  am 
acquainted  with,  and  which  amount  to  four,  namely, that  already 
referred  to  in  Leahhar  na  h-Uidhre,  another  in  H.  2.  16,  or 
the  "  Yellow  Book  o^l  Lecan'\  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin ;  another  in  the  "  Liber  Hymnorum"  in  the  same  library, 
and  another  in  a  vellum  IMS.,  lately  purchased  by  the  British 
Museum,  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  William  Monck  Masons  library. 

The  quotation  and  commentary  that  I  have  just  quoted,  arc 
taken,  as  I  mentioned,  from  the  ancient  Leahhar  na  h-Uidhre; 
but  the  following  version  of  the  same  commentary  is  taken  from 
the  other  ancient  copy  of  the  meeting  at  Drom  Ceat^  and  the 
poem  on  St.  Colum  Cille,  preserved  in  the  "  Yellow  Book  of 
Lecan",  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Scholium  In  This  vcrsiou  is  as  follows:  "  A  Cruit  without  a  Ceis  (are  Ire- 
T.c  D.';^"  l^rid  and  Scotland  after  him),  that  is,  without  a  means  of  securing 
the  strings  [below],  that  is,  without  a  knot  [on  the  ends  of  the 
strings].  Or  without  Cohhluighe  [that  is,  the  strings  called  the 
sisters]  ;  or  they  are  a  Cruit  without  a  heavy  string  [a  bass], 
or  a  Cruit  without  a  string  of  knowledge  such  as  Cairhre  the 
harper  had ;  that  is  the  string  of  knowledge,  which  was  in 
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Cairbres  harp ;  [and  whenever  he  struck  that  string]  there  was  xxxi. 
not  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  its  going  down  any  secret  of 
which  he  was  ignorant.  Ireland  and  Scotland,  then,  are  a  Cruit 
without  a  Ceis  after  him  [St.  Colum  CiHe],  or,  that  it  was  for 
a  small  Cruit,  Ceis  was  the  name,  and  it  was  along  with  a  large 
Cruit  it  used  to  be  played ;  for  the  fine  strings  were  in  the  small 
Cruit,  and  the  heavy  strings  in  the  great  Cruit,  and  it  was  to- 
gether they  were  played;  and  Erinn  and  Scotland  are  [as]  a 
Cruit  without  a  Ceis  after  him,  as  the  poet  said,  and  it  was 
Dalian  himself  that  sang : — 

"  The  cure  of  a  physician  without  a  medicine-bag. 
The  parting  of  the  marrow  from  the  bone, 
Singing  with  a  Cruit  without  a  Ceis, 
Such  are  we  after  our  noble  protector". 
Or",  continues  the  commentator,  "  it  was  a  Crnit  without 
any  one  of  the  three  tunings  (Glesa)  which  served  to  Craiftine 
the  harper,  namely  Suantraigh,  and  Goltraigli,  and  Gentraigli, 
for  the  sleeping,  the  crying,  and  the  laughing  modes]".^^^®^ 

The  copy  in  the  British  Museum  adds  nothing  of  value,  ex- 
cept the  words  fastening  below,  introduced  into  the  last  version. 

The  following  is  the  short  version  in  the  "  Liber  Hymnorum" :  gioss  in  Liber 

"  Ceis  is  the  name  of  a  small  Cruit  which  accompanied  a  large  ^y™^^'^'^' 
Cruit  at  playing  upon;  or  the  name  of  a  nail  on  which  the 
strings  called  Lethrind  were  fastened ;  or  the  name  of  the  little 
pin;  or  the  name  of  the  [strings  called  the]  Cobhluighe  (or 
sisters) ;  or  the  name  of  the  heavy  string" .^^^^^ 

The  word  Lethrind  we  shall  come  to  presently;  it  means 
here,  probably,  the  treble  strings. 

Among  the  other  parts  of  the  harp  which  the  commentator  JJ^*^® 
surmises  the  Ceis  to  have  been,  were  the  Cobhluighe  and  the  misea  to 
Leithrind.    Now,  the  word  Cobhla,  which  is  the  singular  oi^^QCeu^ 

(328)  ["original: — c^voc  cen  ceit%  Ay  leije-p  lejA  cenle]-,  ^Ae,  or''" sSal 

.1.  cen  cAe  X^x,  -1.  cen  eA|\piAi'om.  "oeATDAii  pneAiAA  fiM  pntiA-p,   ters",  and 

no  cen  coblAigi;  no  ^x  c|\uic  cen  1-p  AnrpAn -pfM  cpuic  cen  cej', 

ciAorni  clieic,  no  Afc^tiic  cen  ceit)  Sinn  -oeif  Ap  nApjAiM  tiAii\  ' 

■pf  ATTiAii  ^o  boi  ic  CAijAbpi ;  .1.  An  Ho  Ai'  c|\tiii:  cen  jte-p  "oo  nA  c|m  ^le- 

ceiT)  x^x       bit)  A  ciMiic  CAi|\byvi ;  "t'Aib  "oo  -pojnAiTJi-p  "oo  Cli|AAifrine 

ACAf  An  uAn  no  jbuAifex)  An  ce-o  cpuiciiM,  .1.  -puAnciAAig,  ACA-p  golb- 

pn,  mbit)  o  c-u-pcbAil  co  ^uineAt)  ni  c]\ai5,  aca^^  gencixAig,  aciau  pn  An- 

A  nAinfi-p  X)0.    1^  c|Miic  cen  ceiT)  -pf  AnnniAnn — H.  2.  16.  col.  689.] 

ei|M  ACAf  AbbA-oiA  efpeA-nijno  com-  (^29)  [original: — Ceir  Ainm  'ooc|\uic 

AT)  -OA  c|\viic  bic  bu-o  Ainm  cef,  ACA-p  '  bic  bif  Vii  comAicechc  c't\uici  m6|\i 

mAilbe  -pe  c^auic  moi]A;  no  -penceA  >i-ica  -pemm ;  no  Ainm  -oo  cA-pjXAing 

UAip  nA  jobocA  ipn  c|miic  bi^,  aca^  a|v  a  mbi  in  teiclipvin-o  ;  no  Ainm 

nA  cpvom  ceA-OA  pn  c]Miicmoi|\,  ACAf  -oon  -oebjAin  bic;  no  Ainm  "oonA 

AmAit  no  -pennceA ;  A^A-p  Ap  c]\uic  coblAigib  ;  no  T)on  c]Aom  clieic. — 

cen  ceob  ei]Ae  aca^  -AbbA  "oia  er,  uc  E.  4.  2.  Liber  Hymnorum  (in  Am|\A 

■poecA  -oivXic,  ACAf  comAX)  e  'OolbAn  Coltiim),  f.  32.  b.] 
fen  x)ixic. 
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XXXI.  Cobhluighe,  is  explained  in  our  ancient  glossaries  as  Camhldth^ 
tliat  is,  simultaneous  motion ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  Comh- 
ladh  is  the  ancient  name  of  a  door ;  because,  as  stated  in  Cor- 
mac^s  Glossary,  it  moves  simultaneously  upon  its  hinges  above 
and  below. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  long  apocryphal  list  of  the 
names  of  the  harp  strings,  printed  by  the  late  Edward  Bunting 
in  his  "  Ancient  Music  of  Ireland",  the  word  Cobhluighe  occurs 
twice.  In  the  first  place,  at  page  21,  concealed  under  the 
slightly  corrupt  orthography  of  Cmmhluighe,  and  translated, 
"lying  together";  and,  in  the  second  place,  at  page  32, 
where  it  is  correctly  enough  written  comhluighe^  and  trans- 
lated, "  stretched  together".  There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that 
Bunting's  CaoinhluigJie,  and  our  commentator's  Cobhluighe, 
mean  one  and  the  same  thing;  and  the  following  foot-note 
in  Bunting's  book,  page  21,  will  very  well  maintain  the  etymo- 
logy which  I  have  ventured  to  give  above,  as  well  as  the  iden- 
tity of  the  names  of  these  strings : 

"  Caomhluighe,  called  by  the  harpers  '  the  sisters',  were  two 
strings  in  unison,  which  were  the  first  tuned  to  the  proper  pitch ; 
they  answered  to  the  tenor  G,  fourth  string  on  the  viohn,  and 
nearly  divided  the  instrument  into  bass  and  treble". 

That  the  practice  of  harmony — the  use  of  the  musical  chord, 
existed  in  Ireland  from  a  very  remote  period,  is  clearly  shown 
in  the  commentary  given  above,  where  the  writer  at  one  time 
surmises  that,  perhaps,  Ceis  was  the  name  of  a  small  harp  which 
accompanied  a  large  harp ;  indicating  that  the  large  harp  con- 
tained the  heavy  or  bass  strings,  whilst  the  small  harp  contained 
the  thin  or  treble  strings,  and  that  it  was  together  they  were 
played.    Now,  the  harmonious  unison  of  the  two  harps,  when 
playing  together — small  string  against  large  string,  and  large 
string  against  small  string — exactly  produces  musical  harmony. 
Leiihrind,  or     It  is  evident  that  the  word  Leithrind,  or  half  harmony,  was 
mony,*and   not  Originally  intended  for  either  the  large  or  the  small  harp, 
but  for  a  constituent  part  of  a  single  harp — namely,  that  part 
which  held  either  the  bass  or  the  treble  strings,  divided  by  the 
cobhluighe,  or  "  sisters". 
iRenrf,  or  full     Along  witli  this,  in  O'Davoren's  "  Irish  Glossary",  compiled 
baimoay;  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  I  find  the  word  Biiid, 

i.e.  music,  with  corresponding  music  against  it".^^^*^^  In  other 
words,  Bind  was  music  consisting  of  full  harmony,  while  Leith- 
riiid,  or  half  Rind,  was  one  or  either  of  the  two  corresponding 
parts  which  produced  the  harmonious  whole,  and  these  parts 
were  the  bass  and  treble  notes,  or  the  bass  and  treble  stiings — 
(330;  [original: — Hinn  .i.  ceoi  co  cmb'onif'  hia  AgAit).] 
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the  T^'om  Theada,  and  tlie  Goloca,  or  the  heavy  and  the  thin  xxxr. 
strings,  either  of  which,  the  commentator  on  Dalian  ForgailV^ 
elegy  on  St.  Colum  Cille  surmised  to  be  the  Ceis  mentioned  in 
that  poem,  and  without  which  the  harp  had  lost  its  life  and 
harmony. 

So  far  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  description  of  the  harp, 
and  an  idea  of  its  musical  powers,  such  as  I  could  frame  from 
the  statements  found  in  our  most  ancient  historic  tales  and 
romantic  writings.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  acknowledge,  how-  difficulty  of 
ever,  that  I  am  not  able  to  decide  with  certainty  upon  what  what  cds°^ 
the  Ceis  of  the  Cruit  precisely  was;  but  why  should  I  take 
blame  to  myself  for  my  shortcomings  on  this  point,  when  we 
see  how  uncertain  were  the  writers  even  of  the  eleventh  and 
earlier  centuries  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  this  same  word? 
All  this  difficulty  of  understanding  this  ancient  term,  however, 
goes  to  show  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  harp,  either  as  a 
complex  whole,  or  as  formed  of  two  independent  but  imperfect 
parts — namely,  the  large  and  the  small  harps,  the  combination, 
or  the  co-playing  of  which  was  necessary  to  make  a  perfect 
harmonious  whole.  But,  though  I  cannot  speak  with  authority  not  a  part  of 
as  to  what  exactly  the  Ceis  was,  yet  there  is  good  reason  to  think  ^^^^ ' 
that  it  was  no  material  part  of  the  harp  after  all,  but  that  the 
word  signifies  simply  the  harmonized  tones  or  tune  of  the  in- 
strument. We  have  seen  that  on  different  occasions,  the  father, 
mother,  and  household  of  the  princess  Moriath,  and  herself  after- 
wards, slept  profoundly  under  the  magical  spell  of  the  Ceis  of 
Craiftine's  harp.  Surely  it  could  not  have  been  any  material 
part  of  the  harp,  except  the  strings,  that  could  have  produced 
this  extraordinary  effect.  Surely  it  could  only  have  been  the 
richness  of  the  harmony  of  the  instrument  as  so  played.  It  is 
not  easy  to  say  whether  the  word  Ceis  refers  to  that  harmony 
or  that  mode  of  playing,  or  to  a  necessary  portion  of  the  parti- 
cular kind  of  harp  played  on. 

We  have  seen  from  the  words  ascribed  to  the  poet  Ferceirtne  ^^^l^^  °J 
in  answer  to  Scoriath,  the  king  of  West  Munster,  that  "  I  con-  the  commen- 
ceal  not  that  it  was  the  Ceis  of  Craiftine's  harp"  which  sent  the  meaSng^of 
king  with  his  household  to  sleep ;  and,  strange  to  say,  we  find 
the  scholiast  on  these  lines  in  the  eleventh  and  earlier  centuries 
quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  it  was  precisely  that  this 
word  Ceis  signified.    The  scholiast  in  Leabhar  na  h-  Uidhre, 
copied  before  the  year  1106,  surmises,  etymologically,  that 
Ceis  is  a  condensation  of  the  two  words  Cai  Astuda,  that  is,  a 
means  of  fastening,  or  Coi  dfis  in  ciuil^  that  is,  a  path  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  music ;  or  that  Ceis  was  the  name  of  a  small 
harp  which  accompanied  a  large  harp  in  co-playing ;  or  that  it 
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^xxr.  was  the  name  of  the  little  pin  which  retains  the  string  in  the 
wood  [that  is,  tlie  harmonic  curve]  of  the  harp ;  or  that  it  was 
the  name  of  the  strings  which  are  called  "  the  sisters",  or  of  the 
bass  string;  or  that  the  Ceis  in  the  harp  was  what  kept  the 
counterpart  strings  of  that  part  in  their  proper  places  in  the 
harp.  Again,  in  the  scholium  on  the  same  \mQ  o{  Dalian  For  ■ 
gaWs  poem  in  the  "  Yellow  Book  of  Lecan",  compiled  in  the 
year  1391,  we  find  that  a  harp  without  a  Ceis  was  a  harp  with- 
out a  means  of  tightening,  that  is,  without  a  knot  (on  the  ends 
of  the  string  below),  that  is,  without  a  fastening  pin ;  or  without 
a  bass  string ;  or  without  a  string  of  knowledge  such  as  Cairbre 
the  harper  (of  whom  I  happen  to  know  nothing  more)  had  in 
his  harp ;  or  that  Ceis  was  the  name  of  a  small  harp  which  was 
played  along  with  a  large  harp,  for  that  the  small  strings  were 
in  the  small  harp,  while  the  heavy  strings  were  in  the  large  harp ; 
or  that  it  was  a  harp  without  a  Gles  (that  is  a  tuning)  of  the 
three  GUsa  which  were  known  to  Craiftine  the  harper,  namely, 
the  sleeping  tune,  the  crying  tune,  and  the  laughing  tune. 

A  fourth  reference  to  the  Ceis  is  found  in  the  very  ancient 
tale  of  Toghail  Bmidhne  Da  Choga,  or  the  Destruction  of  the 
mansion  of  the  Two  Equal  Masters,  who  were  two  smiths  by 
profession. 

Fourth  refe-     It  may  be  remembered  from  former  lectures,  that  Fergus 
word  Ceis  in  Mac  RoigJi,  the  celebrated  prince  of  Ulster,  had  exiled  himself 
me^nLelb.      Conuacht  after  the  tragical  death  of  the  sons  of  Uisnech 
u^dhre^'    ^^^^^^  under  his  protection,  by  command  of  Conchohar  Mac 
Nessa,  the  king  of  Ulster.   Fergus  was  accompanied  in  his  exile 
by  Cormac  Conloinges,  son  of  king  Concliohar.    On  the  death 
of  the  latter,  his  son  Cormac  was  invited  back  to  Ulster,  and 
having  accepted  the  invitation,  he  set  out  from  Rath  Cruachain 
in  Roscommon,  crossed  the  Shannon  at  Athlone,  and  sought 
rest  for  the  night  at  the  mansion  of  the  two  smiths.  [The 
ruined  fort  of  this  mansion  is  shown  still  on  the  hill  of  Brmg- 
hean  Mhor  or  the  Great  Mansion,  in  the  parish  of  Drumaney, 
barony  of  Kilkenny  West,  and  county  of  Westmeath].  The 
house  was  beset  in  the  night  by  the  men  of  Leinster,  and  Cor- 
mac with  the  most  of  his  people  killed. 

The  tale  of  this  slaughter  relates  that  Cormac  had  been  the 
former  lover  of  a  Connacht  lady  named  Sceanb,  who  afterwards 
became  the  wife  of  a  famous  harper  named  Craiftine;  and  it 
is  stated  that  on  the  night  of  the  attack  on  Cormac^  Craiftine^ 
in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  attended  outside  with  his  harp,  and  played 
for  him  a  Ceis  Cendtoll,  that  is,  a  head-sleeping,  or  a  debilitat- 
ing Ceis^  or  tune  which  left  him  an  easy  prey  to  his  enemies. 
A  fifth  reference  to  a  Cruit^  or  harp  without  a  Ceis^  is  found 
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in  an  ancient  poem  of  general  instructions  to  a  new  king,  but  ^xxi. 
evidently  intended  for  a  king  of  Munster,  probably  for  Cormac  F'ft''  refe- 
Mac  Cuileannaw  in  tlie  ninth  century.    The  poem  consists  of  in  an  ancient 
thirty-seven  quatrains,  in  the  twenty -third  of  which  the  poet, 
dilating  on  the  advantages  of  a  good  king  to  his  people,  says : 
*•  This  world  is  every  man's  world  in  his  turn, 
There  is  no  prophet  but  the  true  God ; 
Like  a  company  without  a  chief,  like  a  harp  without  a 
Cm, 

Are  the  people  after  their  king"/^^'^ 

Another  term  for  the  harmony  or  proper  tune  of  the  harp  was  coir  another 
Coir  (which  literally  signifies  propriety),  as  has  been  already  hailJioiiV, 
shown  in  speaking  of  the  great  Tuath  De  Dmiann  harp,  and  in  with"SsT^ 
the  quotation  from  Dr.  Keating's  poem  on  his  harper.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  from  the  Brehon  Laws  will  illustrate  this  fact : 

"  Coir  is  concealed  from  harps  when  one  string  is  broken, 
that  is  Coir  is  completely  concealed  from  the  harp  when  one 
string  is  wanting  to  it,  so  that  its  harmony  (or  Coicetal)  is  des- 
troyed, according  to  propriety.  The  Coir  (or  propriety)  of 
harmony  is  dissolved,  that  is,  the  Coir  (or  propriety)  of  playing 
is  concealed,  when  one  string  of  the  harp  has  been  broken"/^^^^ 

Now  from  all  of  the  foregoing  commentaries,  and  notwith-  Author  con- 
standing  their  uncertainty  in  many  respects,  it  is,  I  think,  a  ceis  meant 
reasonable  deduction  on  the  whole,  independently  of  the  words  mony  o^r^the 
of  Ferceirtne  and  Mac  Lonain^  that  the  Ceis  was  the  mere  har-  ^^ying^with 
mony  of  the  harp,  or  that  the  word  denoted  only  the  mode  a  bass, 
of  playing  upon  it  in  harmony,  that  is,  with  a  bass.  This 
point  would  seem  to  be  in  fact  decided  by  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  scholium  from  the  "  Yellow  Book  of  LecarC\  which 
supposes  the  harp  without  a  Ceis  to  be  a  harp  without  any  one 
of  the  three  Glesa,  or  tunings,  by  which  Craiftine^  as  well  as 
the  other  older  harpers,  produced  such  wonderful  eifect.  Now 
it  happens  that  the  word  Gles^  which  is  here  put  for  Cm,  has  J^l^men'^ 
been  a  living  word  from  the  oldest  times  down  to  our  own,  and  tionedm 
always  understood  to  signify  preparing,  setting,  or  tuning ;  and  H.^2!T™a*° 
not  only  this,  but  the  name  of  the  tuning-key  itself  is  still  on  living  word; 
ancient  record,  and  in  such  a  position  as  to  leave  no  doubt 

(331)  [original: — 

Ar\  bioc-^o  6\  bioc  caic  A|\  tiAi)A,  hv^x  eAfbAXJAc  Aon  cet)  eifce,  com-o 

m  bftiib -pAi-o  Acc -pA-oA  po)\ ;  eipibcinAcVi  a  coicecAb  tinnpe  "oo 

ctii|\e  gAn  cetin,  c]\uic  jAn  cei^  \^^'^X^  c6i|\.    UAicVimicVie]A  coi]\  a  coi- 

■pAtnAib  riA  cuAic  -o'ei]"  An  iMg.  cecAii,  .1.  -oicbiclieix  coiia,  in  cfeAn- 

O'Conor  Don  MSS.,  R.I.A.,  p.  917.]  inA  ob|Mfce-[\  Aon  ce-o  ifin  c|\tiic. — 

(332)  [original: — "OiciAbiAic  coi|\  a  H.  3.  17.  438.  Vide  Imcecc  nA  Upom 
C|vocAib  conbonjA^x  Aen  ce-o,  1.  -oAiine,  Betham  MSS.,  K.I.A.,  cxx.  p. 
AbAb  -oicbicViAix  A  c6ip  Ap  in  c]Atiic  o  39.] 
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^'xx^-  whatever  of  what  it  was,  and  its  close  relation  to  the  word  Gles. 
The  name  of  this  instrument  was  Crann-Glesa^  or  tuning-tree; 
and  we  find  it  mentioned  in  the  Brehon  Laws  among  the  articles 
for  which  there  was  a  special  law  for  their  prompt  recovery,  if 
borrowed  and  not  duly  returned.  Here  it  is  called  ComJiobair 
gach  ciuil,  edJion  Crann  GUsa,  that  is,  "  The  instrument  of  all 
music,  namely,  the  Crann  Glesa,  or  tuning  tree".  [H.  3.  17. 
p.  403 J.]  With  this  instrument  of  course  the  strings  were 
strictly  tuned,  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  play  in  full  harmony 
of  chords. 

the  Crann-      And  again.    In  a  single  stanza,  some  hundreds  of  years  old, 
?ioned\nT'  picscrved  in  a  paper  MS.  of  about  the  year  1740,  in  the  library 
i8tii"cen^^^  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  prophetic  of  the  decline  of  the 
tury;        harp  in  this  country,  the  poet  says: 
"  The  Crann-GUasta  will  be  lost, 
Strings  will  be  thickly  broken. 
The  Corr  will  drop  out  of  the  Lamlichrann^ 
And  the  Com  will  go  down  the  stream".^^^^^ 
this  poem        This  is  an  important  stanza,  for  it  gives  us  distinctly,  what  is 
names  of  the  exceedingly  rare  to  be  met  with,  the  names  of  the  chief  mem- 
parts'of  the  ^^I'S)  or  parts  of  the  harp.    The  Crann  Gleasta  is  clearly  the 
*^an>;        tuning  tree  or  key;  the  Corr  is  the  cross  tree,  or  harmonic 
curve;  the  Lamhchrann  is  the  front  pillar,  and  the  Com  is  the 
the  names  of  belly  or  sound-board.    The  only  loss  is,  that  we  have  not  in 
cia^sses  of^"  this,  or  in  any  other  stanza,  the  distinctive  names  of  the  diffe- 
foun?in"his        classcs  of  Strings,  such  as  Trom-  llieda  for  the  heavy  string ; 
scholium  to  Cobhluiqhe,  ioT  the  strings  called  the  sisters;  and  Goloca,  ior 

the  elegy  on    ,      t  •  my  •    i      i  t  i  i  •  i 

&t.coium    the  light  strmgs.     Ihese  names  indeed  1  nave  only  met  m  the 
above  scholium  on  Dalian  ForgalV^  elegy  on  St.  Colum  Cille. 

(333)  [original : —CAiit-peAi\  AH  c|\Ann  jteAfCA, 

UtJicp'o  in  co]A]A  A^  in  'LAiiic]\Ann, 

If  ivocAi-o  AH  coin       f^vuc. — H.  4.  20.  f.  92.] 
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[DelivereJ  June  17th,  18620 

(IX.)  Of  Music  and  Musical  Instruments  (continued).  Reference  to  the 
different  parts  of  a  harp  in  a  poem  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  num- 
her  of  strings  not  mentioned  in  references  to  harps,  except  in  two  instances  ; 
the  first  is  in  the  tale  of  the  lubar  Mic  Aingis  or  the  "  Yew  Tree  of  Mac 
Aingis" ;  the  instrument  mentioned  in  this  tale  Aras  not  a  Cruit,  but  a  three 
stringed  Timpan  ;  the  second  reference  is  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Lecariy 
and  the  instrument  is  eight  stringed.  The  instrument  called  Brian  Boru's 
Harp"  has  thirty  strings.  Reference  to  a  many  stringed  harp  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Attention  paid  to  the  harp  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries.  References  to  the  Timpan  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century, 
proving  it  to  have  been  a  stringed  instrument.  The  Timpan  was  distin- 
guished from  the  Cruit  or  full  harp.  No  very  ancient  harp  preserved.  The 
harp  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  Dr.  Petrie's  account  of  it ;  summary  of 
Dr.  Petrie's  conclusions.  Dr.  Petrie's  serious  charge  against  the  Chevalier 
O'Gorman.  Some  curious  references  to  harps  belonging  to  O'Briens  which 
the  author  has  met  with  :  Mac  Conmidhe's>  poem  on  Donnchadh  Cal  breach 
O'Brien;  Mac  Conmidhe's  poem  on  the  harp  of  the  same  O'Brien  ;  the  poem 
does  not  explain  how  the  harp  went  to  Scotland.  What  became  of  this  harp  ? 
Was  it  the  harp  presented  by  Henry  the  Eighth  to  the  Earl  of  Clanrickard  ? 
Perhaps  it  suggested  the  harp-coinage,  which  was  in  circulation  in  Henry 
the  Eighth's  time.  The  Chevalier  O'Gorman  only  mistook  one  Donogh 
O'Brien  for  another.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  harp  did  once  belong  to 
the  Earl  of  Clanrickard.  If  the  harp  was  an  O'Neill  harp,  how  could  its 
story  have  been  invented  and  published  in  the  lifetime  of  those  concerned? 
Arthur  O'Neill  may  have  played  upon  the  harp,  but  it  could  not  have  been 
his ;  this  harp  is  not  an  O'Neill,  but  an  O'Brien  one  ;  Dr.  Petrie's  antiqua- 
rian difficulties  :  author's  answer ;  as  to  the  monogram  I.  H.  S. ;  as  to  the  arms 
on  the  escutcheon.  The  assertion  of  Dr.  Petrie,  that  the  sept  of  O'Neill 
is  more  illustrious  than  that  of  O'Brien,  is  incorrect. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  Lecture  I  quoted  a  stanza  containing  an 
old  authority  for  the  names  of  the  three  principal  parts  of  the 
harp.  But  even  in  comparatively  modern  times  also  we  may 
find  authority  for  these  names,  and  for  the  form  of  the  instru- 
ment, which  seems  to  have  remained  the  same. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  curious  poem  of  twenty-six  qua-  Beference  to 
trains,  written  by  Pierce  Ferriter,  of  Ferriter's  Cove,  on  the  parts'ST*^' 
coast  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  about  the  year  1640,  on  a  harp  poeJ^'of^h^ 
which  had  been  presented  to  him:   Pierce  Ferriter  was  a  gentle-  seventeenth 
man  and  a  scholar,  a  poet  and  a  musician ;  and  he  wrote  this 
GaedheHc  poem  in  praise  of  a  certain  harp  which  was  presented 
to  him  by  Mr.  Edmond  J/ac  an  Daill,  the  son  of  Mr.  Donnell 
Mac  an  JDaill,  of  Magh  Lorg,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon.  In 
this  poem  he  speaks  of  the  harp  under  both  the  Gaedhelic 
names  of  Cruit  and  Clairseach  (the  former,  of  course,  being  by 
VOL.  II.  17 
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3c:xxii.  far  the  more  ancient  name) ;  and,  as  there  are  some  interesting 
Reference  to  details  introduced  into  his  verses,  I  may  quote  a  few  stanzas  of 
parts 'ffT°^  them  here.  At  the  tenth  stanza,  the  poet,  speaking  of  his  harp, 
^^^P'"*.    calls  it— 

poem  of  the  . 

seventeenth     "  The  key  of  music  and  its  gate, 
century.  rpj^^  Wealth,  the  abode  of  poetry  ; 

The  skilful,  neat  Irishwoman, 
The  richly  festive  moaner. 
"  Children  in  dire  sickness,  men  in  deep  wounds, 
Sleep  at  the  sounds  of  its  crimson  board ; 
The  merry  witch  has  chased  all  sorrow, 
The  festive  home  of  music  and  delight. 
"  It  found  a  Cor  in  a  fruitful  wood  in  [^Magkl  Aoi; 
And  a  Lamh-clirann  in  the  Fort  of  Seant7'aoi^ — 
The  rich  sonorous  discourser  of  the  musical  notes ; 
And  a  comely  Corn  from  Eas  dd  Ecconn. 
*'  It  found  Mac  Sithduill  to  plan  it. 
It  found  Cathal  to  be  its  artificer. 
And  Beannglan, — great  the  honour, — 
Got  [to  do]  its  fastenings  of  gold  and  its  emblazoning. 
"  Excellent  indeed  was  its  other  adorner  in  gold, 
Parthalon  More  Mac  Cathail, 
The  harp  of  the  gold  and  of  the  gems, 
The  prince  of  decorators  is  Farthalori'P^*^ 
This  harp,  the  poet  says,  found  its  Corr,  that  is,  its  harmonic 
curve,  or  crosstree,  was  found  in  the  fruitful  woods  of  Magh 
Aoi,  in  the  plains  of  Roscommon.    It  found  its  Lamhchrann, 
that  is,  its  front  pillar  was  found  at  the  fort  of  Seantraoi  (a  place 
I  am  unable  to  identify) ;  and  it  found  its  Com,  that  is,  its  sound- 
board was  found  at  Eas  da  Ecconn,  now  the  falls  of  Ballyshan- 
non,  in  the  county  of  Donegal.    In  the  same  language  he  goes 
on  to  name  the  artificers.  So  it  was  Mac  Sithduill  that  designed 
it,  and  Cathal  that  made  it ;  and  it  was  bound  and  emblazoned 
by  Bennglan,  and  it  was  decorated  with  gold  and  gems  by  Par- 
thalon Mor  Mac  Cathail.    So  that  in  this  instance,  so  great  was 

(334)  [original: —  if  cAOiri  com  6  CAf  [-oa]  ecconn. 

eocAi]\  An  ceoit  fA  comlA,  ir^Ai|\  ITIac  Sic-ouiil,  x>a  -puToeAcc, 

lonntriuf,  ceAg  nA  ViAiA-onA;  fUAi|\  CacaL  'oa  ce^A-ouigecc, 

An  ei|AeAnnAC  tA|~oA  gtAn,  if  fUAi^A  beAnnjiAn,  m6]A  An  mo-o, 

geiineAnnAc  "bLA^A  biA-6niA|A.  a  ceAngtAX)  ■o6|\  fA  Viionnbox). 

AOf  piAjAiAI^A,  ppjonCA,  niAIC  A  ■ll01|\CeA|\'0  01  te  fuin, 

co-oIato  ]Mf  An  ccIa^  cco^c|\a;  pA]^cA'L6n  ^^^6\\  ITIac  CacuiI,, 

An  beo  bA-ob  "oonbiAon  •oobp]',  cbAiiAfCAc  An  6iy\  I'nA  nAbUin, 

ceob  A-ob  An  oib  fAn  Aoibni]'.  'oo''5      piAAifneAc  pA^cAbAn. 

■puAi]\  co]A]\  A  cnuAf  coibb  1  tlAoi  — Miscellaiieous  Poems,  chiefly  copied 

ACA]'bAiric]\Ann  A  biof  Senc]\Aoi, —  from    the    O'Connor    Don's  Book, 

b|\eAfOAc  niAOcbonn    nA    ccbef  O'Curry  MSS.,  Cath.  Univ.,  p.  294.] 
cco|\p; — 
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tlie  care  bestowed  on  the  manufacture  of  a  harp,  that  it  en-  xxxu. 
gaged  the  professional  skill  of  four  distinct  artists, — the  model- 
ler, the  wood- worker  and  carpenter,  the  binder  and  emblazoner, 
and  the  decorator ;  and  the  services  of  these  artizans  are  referred 
to  as  if  their  occupations  were  in  the  usual  course,  each  of  them 
livilig  bj  his  own  independent  art.    The  shape  and  general  de-  The  number 
sign  of  the  ancient  harp,  and  the  materials  used  in  its  frame-  mentionea°* 
work,  are  then  frequently  alluded  to ;  but  there  is,  unfortunately,  '"harp^ex- 
one  great  omission  in  all  the  references  to  the  harp  that  I  have  ^^jj'J.g^.'^ 
met  with — I  mean  the  absence  of  any  allusion  to  the  number 
of  strings  which  it  properly  contained.    I  have,  indeed,  met 
one  or  two  references  to  harps  of  a  certain  limited  number  of 
strings ;  but  it  is  evident  from  their  being  so  particularized,  that 
they  were  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.    To  these  references 
I  have  next  to  direct  your  attention. 

The  first  of  them,  and  which  is  contained  in  the  tale  called  lu- 
hhar  Mic  Aingis,  or  the  Yew  Tree  of  Mac  Aingis  (which  alludes  the  "  yew 
to  a  harp  of  the  kind  called  Titnpan),  is  of  undoubtedly  great  itvi^t^-f"^ 
antiquity,  though  the  tale  is  one  of  those  belonging  to  the  most 
fabulous  class,  as  far  as  the  incident  connected  with  the  harp  is 
concerned.  The  tale  is  preserved  in  very  old  language  in  the 
'*  Book  of  Leinster",  and  may  be  shortly  stated  as  follows : — 

Oilioll  Oluim  (the  ancestor  of  the  great  families  of  south  and 
north  Munster,  and  who  was  king  of  that  province,  died  after 
a  long  reign,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  234),  was  married  to 
Sadhhh  (or  Sabia),  the  daughter  of  the  monarch  of  Erinn 
Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  and  widow  of  Mac  Niadh^  a 
distinguished  Munster  prince ;  and  Sadhhh  had  a  son  by  her 
first  husband,  named  Lugaidh^  more  popularly  called  Mac  Con, 
and  several  sons  by  Oilioll^  her  second  husband,  the  eldest  of 
whom  was  Eoghan  Mor^  or  Eugene  the  Great.  So  much  as  to  the 
personages  mentioned  in  this  story,  which  proceeds  as  follows : 

"  At  a  certain  time  [this]  Eoghaji,  the  son  of  Oilioll  [Oluim'], 
and  Lugaidh  Mac  Con,  his  stepbrother,  set  out  to  pay  a  visit 
to  Art,  the  son  of  Conn  [monarch  of  Erinn],  their  mother's 
brother,  who  was  then  on  a  visit  in  Connacht,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  some  bridle-steeds  from  him.  Now,  as  they  were 
passing  over  the  river  Maigh.ox  Maigue  [at  Caher-ass,  in  the 
county  of  Limerick],  they  heard  music  in  a  yew  tree  over  the 
cataract,  [and  saw  a  little  man  playing  there] .  After  that  they 
returned  back  again  to  Oilioll  with  him,  that  is,  with  the  [little] 
man  whom  they  took  out  of  the  tree ;  because  they  were  dis- 
puting about  him  [as  to  who  should  have  him],  so  that  Oilioll 
might  give  judgment  between  them.  He  was  a  little  man, 
with  three  strings  in  his  Timpan.    '  What  is  your  name  ?'  [said 
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Oilioir],  ♦  Fer-fi,  the  son  EogahhaV  [said  he].  *  What  has 
the  fii-st  is  brought  ye  back  ?'  said  Oilioll.  '  We  are  disputing  about  this 
tiie-'y-jw  man'  [said  they).  '  What  sort  of  man  is  he?'  [said  Oilioll^. 
Ai7gis-f'^'^  '  A  good  thnpanist'  [said  they].  '  Let  his  music  be  played  for 
us'  [said  OiLiolf\.  'It  shall  be  done',  said  he.  So  he  played 
for  them  the  crying  tune  (Goltraighe),  and  he  put  them  to 
crying  and  lamenting  and  tear-shedding,  and  he  was  requested 
to  desist  from  it.  And  then  he  played  the*  laughing  tune  {Gen- 
traighe),  till  they  laughed  with  mouths  so  wide  open,  that  all 
but  their  lungs  were  visible.  He  then  played  the  sleeping 
tune  {Suantraighe)  for  them,  until  they  were  cast  into  a  sleep 
[so  deep,  that  it  lasted]  from  that  hour  till  the  same  hour  next 
day".  "  He  then",  continues  the  story,  "  went  away  from  them 
to  the  place  whence  he  was  brought,  leaving  a  bad  feeling 
between  them,  such  as  he  particularly  wished  should  exist" .^^^^ 
The  bad  feeling  which  the  little  timpanist  left  between  the 
stepbrothers  arose  not  so  much  in  regard  to  himself,  as  about 
the  ownership  of  the  wonderful  yew  tree  in  which  he  was  found, 
and  which  appeared  to  have  sprung  up  spontaneously  by  necro- 
mantic art  for  their  misfortune. 

The  remainder  of  this  wild  story  is  too  long  for  my  present 
purpose,  and  it  is  therefore  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  little  man 
was  one  of  the  Tuatlia  De  Danann  race  from  the  neighbouring 
hill  of  Knockany  {Cnoc  Aine).  The  famous  Tuatha  De  Danann 
lady,  Aine^  from  whom  this  hill  takes  its  name,  had  been  some 
short  time  previously  abused,  and  herself  and  her  brother 
Eogabhal  slain  in  a  fit  of  anger,  by  king  Oilioll  Oluim,  and  it 
was  to  have  revenge  for  this  deed  that  the  little  timpanist, 
Fer-fi,  the  son  of  JEogabhalf  raised  up  the  phantom  yew  tree 
at  the  falls  of  Caher-ass,  in  order  to  excite  a  dispute  between  the 
sons  and  the  stepson  of  Oilioll.  In  this  he  succeeded  to  the  full. 
Oilioll  awarded  the  yew  tree  to  his  own  son  Eoghan^  and  Mac 
Con  charged  him  with  partiality,  and  challenged  him,  with  all 

(335)  [original : — tint)  •OAn  12ed:c  Ail^e,  ^o?     CmipAriAc   niAicli.  SencA]A 

eojAti  m<xc  ^XiIiIIa  ACAf  liigAit)  'OU11  A  ceoL,  o|a  Aiblt  "OojencAp 

iriAc  Con,  .1.  A  coniAlcA  co  A|\c  itiac  0|\fe.     UofepAinx)  "ooib  -oAn  got- 

Cuin-o  •oiAtnbAi  yo|\  cuai]\c  ConnAcc,  ciM-oe,  conA-o  co]\AfCAic  nigot,  ACAf 

•oo  cAbAi]\c  cc  ■p]\'iAn  tiA-o,  .1.  b]AAcVi-  1  c6i,  ACAi'  'oe]Ac6iniu-o.    Kojeff  -oo 

Ai|\  niACA]A  "OO  eojAn.  Oc  ce6c  -ooib  AfiA-o  'oe.    Uofeitro  "OAti,  genciAi-oe, 

■pe6  An  niAg  CO  cuAbACA|\  in  ceob  conA'Oco)\AfCAp  ingen  ngAi^e,  acc 

ifpn-oui' 1bAn^  lAobui  o^'pn-oeff.  "be-  nopcA^  ecnAi  AfCAim.  lloi^epliAin-o 

|\Aicl.eo  CO  li-<vibibb  A|M-oifi,  .1.  myep  ■o6ib  -OAn  -piiAnciAAije  conT)Aco]AAf- 

cucf  AC  Afpn-ouo^Y ;  A]\bACA|^  oc  iin-  CAn  ipjAn  on  c]aac1i  coA]AAil-e.  Ac- 

pef Ain  imine,  co|\|\ucat)  bpeicli  "ooib.  ^AuLlAifeoTn  lApfUTOiu  Atlech  -oia 

i:e|\  bee,  c|M  cVi6c  inA   cluwpAn.  cu-ocit)  ACAf  i:o|\ACAib  x»|\ocinireb 

CiACAinni  ?    ire|\--p  mAC  eo^AbAiL  ecu|\pu  a|\  bApyv^^An  teif.— H.  2.  18. 

Ci-o  •oob]MncAi  ?   0]A  Aibbb.  AcAAm  f.  206.  b.  b.] 
oc  1m|^ef  Ain  immo):e]>f  A.  CmnAf 
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Lis  forces,  to  a  battle,  at  a  time  to  be  fixed  afterwards.  When  xxxii. 
the  appointed  time  came,  both  parties  met  at  the  hill  of  Cenn- 
Ahrat,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilfinan,  on  the  borders  of  the 
counties  of  Cork  and  Limerick,  where  a  battle  ensued,  in  which 
Mac  Con  was  defeated,  and  forced  to  fly  the  country.  He  went 
into  Scotland,  but  in  some  years  returned  with  a  large  force  of 
Scottish  or  Pictish  and  British  adventurers,  who  sailed  round 
by  the  south  coast  of  Erinn,  and  entered  the  bay  of  Gal  way, 
and  there,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oranmore,  at  a  place  called 
Magh  3Iucridmhe,  a  battle  was  fought  between  them  and  the 
monarch  Art  and  his  forces,  aided  by  his  nephews,  the  seven 
sons  of  Oilioll  Oliiim,  and  the  forces  of  Munster,  under  the 
leadership  of  Eoghan  M6r,  the  eldest  of  them.  This  celebrated 
battle,  which  forms  one  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  history  of 
the  period,  proved  fatal  to  the  royal  arms,  the  monarch  himself 
having  been  slain  in  it,  as  well  as  Eoghan  Mor  and  all  the 
other  six  sons  of  Oiiioll  Oluim.  So  the  little  timpanist,  Fer-fi, 
the  son  of  JEogahhail,  had  ample  revenge  for  the  death  of  his 
father  and  his  aunt. 

There  is  a  metrical  version  of  the  part  of  this  story  which 
relates  to  the  Httle  timpanist  and  the  phantom  yew  tree  pre- 
served also  in  the  "  Book  of  Leinster".  I  beheve  Cor  mac  Mac 
Cuileannain  was  the  author  of  this  piece,  and  that  it  was  copied 
into  the  "  Book  of  Leinster"  from  his  "  Psalter  of  Cashel".  The 
authority,  then,  for  this  distinct  allusion  to  the  Timpan  is  old  and 
high  enough. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  three  stringed  instrument  men-  JJ^j^"^*™" 
tioned  in  this  story,  is  not  called  a  Cruit,  or  harp,  but  a  Timpan.  mentioned 
But  even  though  it  were  not  a  Cruit  of  the  ordmary  kind,  it  was^not^^ 
certainly  must  have  been  some  species  of  it ;  and  it  is  important  t^j^ee-^^** 
to  know,  on  authority  so  undoubted,  that  the  Timpan  was  a  stringed 
stringed  instrument,  and  therefore  some  kind  of  harp,  though 
perhaps  of  an  inferior  class. 

The  next  reference  to  an  instrument  with  a  definite  number  J^fgrencets 
of  strings,  is  found  in  the  "Book  oi  Leca7i  \  in  the  library  of  in  the  Book 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy ;  and  this,  as  well  as  the  last,  was  pro- 
bably  taken  from  the  "  Saltair  of  Cashel" ;  and  the  instrument 
referred  to  must  also  have  been  of  a  peculiar  character  both  in 
shape  and  size. 

1  may  premise  that  the  Feidlimid  Mac  Crimthain  men- 
tioned in  this  story  was  king  of  Munster  and  monarch  of  Erinn, 
a  distinguished  scholar  and  a  scribe  or  writer  of  books,  and  that 
he  died  at  Cashel  in  the  year  845.  The  Ui  Cormaic  mentioned 
in  it  were  a  tribe  of  the  Eoghanachts,  or  Eugenians  of  Ui  Fidh- 
gheinte,  who  at  an  earlier  period  crossed  the  Shannon  and  the 
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Fergus  and  settled  beyond  the  latter  in  the  northern  part  of 
Corca-Bhaiscindy  their  territory  being  nearly  coextensive  with 
the  present  barony  of  Islands  in  the  county  of  Clare.  In  this 
story  we  are  told  that: 

"  On  a  certain  day  in  the  season  of  autumn,  as  Feidhlimidh 
Mac  Crimhthainn,  monarch  of  Erinn,  was  in  Cashel  of  the  kings, 
there  came  to  him  the  abbot  of  a  church  of  the  Ui  Cormaic, 
andtheJii-  and  he  sat  on  the  couch,  and  he  took  his  little  eight- stringed 
ei?h™^"'^*  [instrument]  (Ocht-Tedach)  unto  him  from  his  girdle,  and  ho 
•tvinged.     played  swoct  music,  and  sang  a  poem  to  it,  and  he  sang  these 
words  there — 

^'  Beware !  beware  !  O  chief  and  father ! 
Does  the  king  of  the  Eoglianacht  hear  ? 
A  tribe  who  are  by  the  Shannon  on  the  north : 
Woe  is  it  that  they  have  ever  gone  into  exile ! 
"  The  Ui  Cormaic,  O  Feidlimid  ! 
Do  not  love  thy  music-making ; 
The  Corca-Bhaiscind,  because  of  their  strength. 
Vouchsafe  not  justice  to  the  Eoghanachts. 
"My  residence  has  been  plundered; 

And  the  men  are  not  yet  impeached ; 
The  shrieks  of  its  clerics  and  of  its  bells 
Are  not  heard  this  day  by  Feidlimid. 
"  Ui  Cormaic  and  Tradraidhi 
Are  much  in  want  of  relief; 
They  are  from  their  friends  far  away, 
And  their  great  hardship  is  manifest. 
"  They  are  in  want  of  relief. 

The  Ui  Cormaic  and  Tradraidhi; 
It  is  not  now  usual  with  [any  one  of]  them 
To  be  two  days  in  his  abbotship.^^^^^ 
[i.e.,  such  is  the  dancrer  that  no  abbot,  even,  can  be  sure  of 
his  place  for  two  days  ] 

(3*6)  [original: — 1n  A^AOite  to  iiAir>  Co]AcobAi)'cin'o  ne^c, 

yo5AinAi]A    )\o   bi   V^'i'otiniit)   triAC  ni-oArnAi-o  cOpc  "oeojAinedc. 

C|MnicAin       eiMiit)  iCAip"L  tiA  yvij;,       flo'liAi|\ceiD  mo  bAibj-eA 
•ooiMAclic  oiYvcViiiToeAcVi  citii  x>o  Vitiib  If  p|\  jAn  Aneibji-o  ; 

Co]AniAC  cliuici  ocui*  iao  fuix)       in  gAip  a  cbeiiAeo^cVi  cboc 

cobbA,  ocAf  CAbb  A  odicce-oAicb  ni  cbum  mode  V^i'obimit). 


nibic  cbuici  a^-a  cliiMf  ACAf  no  pe-  111  CopniAic  if  U]^A•o]^ aitdi 

iDAin-o  ceob  tnbin-o,  ACAr  t^ojob  bAi-o  -peg Ait)  AbeAf  foinicm  ; 

\h,  ACAf  l^o  -pAi-o  riA  DfiAcVipA  fA  pAX)  oriA  cuAchAib  |^ecA1b, 

A1TO.  ifA-oiriAin  Amo]A  ■oep|\. 

AbAbou  AbAi-o  AcliAiTv!  HecAi-o  AbeAf  foipicViin, 

in  cbuineAn-o  ^15  eojAnAcbc?  1  Co]^mA1c  if  cixa-oiaai-oi  ; 

cuAcVi  pb  |\e  SinAinT)  a  cuAit) :  ni  cacaiia  Anoif  bA  cAcb 

inAipg-oo  cbuAi-o  An-oeopAi-oeccI  in-oA  ctxacVi  in  Ab-oAine.  A. 

Vii  copmAic,  A  fei-obimiT),  — Book  of  X/Ccan,  folio  183.  a.  a.] 
ni  cViApAiT)  -00  cbeobAfAdc; 
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What  the  effect  of  this  singular  appeal  of  the  abbot  from 
Corca  Bhaiscind  on  the  learned  and  just  king  Feidlimid  was, 
we  are  not  told;  but  we  may  presume  that  justice  was  rendered 
where  it  was  due.  It  is,  however,  in  reference  to  the  musical 
instrument  mentioned  in  it  that  the  little  article  is  of  value  to 
our  present  purpose.  The  date  of  king  Feidlimid's  death 
supplies  us  with  two  rather  important  historical  facts ;  the  first, 
that  the  tribe  of  the  Ui  Cormaic  must  have  crossed  the  Shannon 
to  the  north  some  time  before  the  year  845 ;  and  the  second, 
that  a  portable  eight-stringed  harp  was  then  an  established 
instrument  in  the  country;  but  whether  as  peculiar  to  the 
Church,  or  in  common  use,  I  am  not  at  present  able  to  say. 
There  is  no  particular  name  given  to  this  instrument,  more 
than  its  being  merely  said  that  the  abbot  brought  forth  his  little 
"  eight-stringed"  [harp]  from  his  girdle ;  yet  I  think  we  need  not 
hesitate  to  take  it  to  have  been  a  small  eight-stringed  harp; 
and  we  must  look  upon  it  as  a  small  and  light  one  indeed,  when 
he  could  conveniently  carry  it  at  his  girdle  from  Clare  to  Ca- 
shel.  I  confess  myself  unable  to  draw  any  conclusions  from 
this  little  "  eight-stringed"  [instrument],  as  I  cannot  compare  its 
compass  with  any  musical  standard  of  an  earlier  date :  not  hav- 
ing ever  met  with  any  reference  to  such  standard,  we  must 
therefore  come  much  farther  down  before  we  can  speak  with 
any  certainty  of  the  usual  number  of  strings  of  the  Irish  harp, 
if  it  really  had  a  standard  number. 

In  the  old  harp  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Trinity  College,  The  instm- 
Dublin,  commonly  called  "  Brian  Boru's  harp",  and  to  which  "Brian 
reference  was  made  in  my  last  lecture,  the  number  of  the  strings  harthirty^" 
is  thirty ;  and  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Bunting,  in  the  last  volume  strings, 
of  his  "  Ancient  Music  of  Ireland",  page  23,  that  this  was  the 
usual  number  of  strings  found  on  all  the  harps  at  the  Belfast 
meeting  in  1792.    Yet,  we  find  in  the  same  writer's  disserta- 
tion on  the  harp  made  for  Sir  John  Fitzgerald  of  Cloyne,  in 
the  county  of  Cork,  in  the  year  1621,  that  it  contained  forty- 
five  strings. 

An  instance  of  authority  for  the  use  of  a  considerable  nura-  Reference  to 
ber  of  strings  in  the  harp,  occurs  in  a  fragment  of  a  quaint  Eng-  strTnged 
lish  manuscript  history  of  Kerry,  written  some  time  in  the  first  seventeenth 
half,  I  think,  of  the  last  century,  and  now  preserved  in  the  centnry. 
library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  in  which  we  find  at  page 
45,  the  following  reference  to  a  distinguished  harper  in  that 
county :  "  As  to  the  harp-playing,  said  county  could  well  bragg, 
having  the  chiefest  master  of  that  instrument  in  the  kingdom  in 
his  time,  ^Ir.  Nicholas  Pierce  of  Clonmaurice,  not  only  for  his 
singular  capacity  of  composing  lamentations,  funerals,  additions 
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■Kx-xu.    and  elevations,  etc.,  but  also  by  completing  said  instrument 
with  more  wires  than  ever  before  his  time  were  used". 

The  writer  of  this  tract  does  not  speak  of  the  precise  time  at 
which  Mr.  Pierce  flourished ;  but  we  have  his  time  from  other 
sources,  and  in  language  which  bears  out  the  eulogium  of  our 
anonymous  author  on  him.    It  appears  tliat  Mr.  Pierce  was 
blind, since  we  find  him  called,  with  reverence,  "Blind  Nicholas", 
in  Pierce  Ferriter  s  poem  on  his  harp,  already  refen-ed  to.  But, 
besides  this  reference,  we  have  three  distinct  poems,  by  three 
different  authors,  written  exclusively  in  his  praise:  one  by 
Ferflatha  O'Gnimh,  a  native  of  Ulster,  who  nourished  about 
the  year  1640,  who  calls  him  the  Craiftine  of  Cashel;  another 
by  j\[aelmuire  Mac-an  Bhaird,  of  the  county  Donegal;  the 
third  is  anonymous,  and  must,  of  course,  have  been  w^ritten  at 
the  same  time.    The  two  latter  of  these  curious  poems  are  pre- 
served in  the  O'Conor  Don's  volume  of  ancient  poems,  and 
will  be  found  at  pages  17  and  20  of  my  transcript  from  that 
volume.^^^^^    0'  Gnimlis  poem  is  in  my  own  possession. 
Attention        Going  back  to  a  still  earlier  date  we  find  the  following  curious 
harp  in  the  entry  in  in  the  "  Annals     Loch  CT  at  the  year  1225,  showing 
thhtee^nth**  that  attention  was  paid  long  before  to  the  improvement  of  the 
centuries,  instrument. 

"  Aedh  (or  Hugh),  the  son  of  Donnslehhe  0' Sochlachann, 
vicar  of  Cunga,  a  professor  of  singing  and  harp-tuning,  as  well 
as  having  invented  a  tuning  (or  arrangement)  lor  himself  that 
had  not  been  done  before  him ;  and  he  was  a  proficient  in  all 
arts  both  of  poetry  and  engraving  and  writing,  and  of  all  the 
arts  that  man  executes.    He  died  this  year''.^'^^ 

What  O'Sochlachans  arrangement  of  the  harp  was,  however, 
whether  an  addition  to,  or  diminution  of  the  number  of  strings, 
or  a  new  arrangement  of  the  old  number,  whatever  that  might 
have  been,  our  chronicler,  unfortunately,  does  not  say. 
Keferences       I  have  onc  reference  more,  though  of  a  comparatively  modern 
/>an  as  late  date,  to  tlic  Strings  of  the  harp,  or  rather  of  the  Timpaji,  and 
te^mitf  cen-  "^^ich  I  dccm  of  Sufficient  value  to  add  to  these  already  brought 
*rovin  it  to  -^^^^^^  t^^^  y^^^  1680,  a  controversy  sprang  up 

havVbeen»°  amoug  somc  of  the  bards  of  Ulster,  as  to  what  race,  by  ancient 
instrument,  right,  the  armorial  bearing  of  Ulster — the  *'  Red  Hand",  be- 
longed.   Some  person  named  Cormac,  said  or  wrote  something, 
which  I  have  never  seen,  to  the  effect,  that  the  Red  Hand  be- 

{3J7)  [Now  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.] 
(338)  [original: — Aex>  hiac  "Ouinn-  ocuf  b«\  ^^ai  in  jac  cei]\'o,  i'oi|\  •oah 
I'l^ibe  1  SoctACAHi,  Ai|\ciiiiiev\c  ocii|' jnib-OAcc,  ocu]' fcpbenx*,  ocU|' 
CunjAfAi  cAnncAi^xoAccA  ocu]'  cpoc-  A]\  gAcli  neAbA-ouin  "00  111  "ouine,  •00 
j^beAfA,  iiiA^oen  |ve  jb^A^'  "oo  -oeA-  eg  ah  bbiA-OAin  fiti. — Annals  of  ZocA 
iiAm  "DO  -pein  iia6  "oeAfriA-d  ^eitrie,    CV(H.  i.  19).] 
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longed  by  right  to  the  Clann  Neill;  but  he  was  called  to  account  xxxii.  

for  saying  so  by  Diarmait,  the  son  of  Laoighseal  Mac  an  Bhaird, 
(called  in  English  Louis  Ward),  who  wrote  a  poem  of  seven- 
teen quatrains,  in  which  he  adduces  many  historical  reasons  to 
prove  that  the  Red  Hand  of  Ulster  belonged  by  right  to  the 
Ulidians  of  the  Rudrician  or  Irian  race,  of  whom  3Iac  Eras  (or 
Magenis)  of  the  county  Down  was  the  chief.  This  poem  begins : 
"  O  Cormac  !  remember  what  is  right ; 

Take  not  from  the  Irian  blood  its  honour. 

Justice  is  the  best  argument : 

The  race  is  not  now  in  bountiful  affluence" 
To  this  poem  an  answer  was  given  by  Eoghan  O Donnghaile^ 
or  O'Donnelly,  in  a  very  clever  poem  of  many  stanzas,  but  of 
which  I  have  never  been  able  to  procure  more  than  the  first 
thirty.  O'Donnelly  claims  the  "  Red  Hand"  for  the  Clann 
Neill^  and  deals  severely  with  his  opponent's  historical  facts. 
The  third  stanza  of  this  poem  runs  as  follows : 
Thiee  strings  not  of  sweet  melody, 

I  perceive  in  the  middle  of  thy  Timpan; 

Small  their  power ;  bitter  their  sound ; 

They  are  no  proof  for  the  mighty  great  hand".^'***^ 
It  is  true  that  the  Timpan  and  its  three  strings  are  spoken  of 
only  figuratively  here,  as  representing  Mac  an  Bhaird's  histo- 
rical assertion,  and  its  three  principal  authorities ;  still  the  refer- 
ence is  curious,  affording  another  proof  of  what  I  have  said  of  the 
Timpan^  by  showing  that  even  so  late  as  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  Timpan,  or  Tympanum,  was  known  in  this 
country  as  a  stringed  instrument,  and  not  by  any  means  as  a 
drum  instrument  of  any  kind.  The  humorous  last  will  of 
Thomas  Dease,  Bishop  of  Meath,  one  of  the  Council  of  Kil- 
kenny, 1643,  speaks  of  the  Clairseach  or  harp,  and  the  Timpan. 

There  was,  however,  a  distinction  between  the  Cruit,  or  full  The  Timpan 
harp,  and  the  Timpan,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  folio wmg  pas-  guishedfrom 
sage  from  the  Brehon  laws  in  which  the  Cruitire,  or  harper,  is  fJSh^pJ**^ 
recognized  as  one  of  the  distinguished  artists,  in  a  special  clause 
in  the  following  words  : 

'*  A  Cruit;  that  is,  this  is  a  Cruit  in  place  of  a  Timpan,  or  a 
Cruit  in  its  own  proper  state.  This  is  the  only  species  of  music ; 
that  is,  it  is  the  only  profession,  of  music, — which  is  entitled  to 

(339)  [original:—  (•4o)  [original; — 

A  C>io|\rnAic  cuiirinig  An  coi-p;  U-pi  ceA-oA  riAc  binn  -OAin, 

riA  beAn  -o-puil,      AnonoiYV.  "oo  cim  a|\  Iaia  x»o  ciompAin  ; 

1p  A  coi-p  eAj;]\A  ^x  y^X^\^ :  ^  ■»^t>]M§;  -peA|\'b  a  ngloix; 

ni  '0015  e-OAlA  Ati  -pui]\enti.  ni  "oeApbA-o  a|\  An  lAitii  io^n  tnop. 
— H.  and  S.  MSS.,  208,  K.LA.,  cat.  p.   —Ibid ,  p.  50,  top.] 
616 ;  23.  H.  i.  h.  p.  49.  top.] 
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XXXII.  "be  ennobled ;  that  is,  wliich  is  entitled  to  EneMand;  [that  is,  to 
a  fine  in  right  of  insult  to  tlie  honour,  as  well  as  for  personal 
injury  to  the  performer],  even  though  it  does  not  attend  on  the 
illustrious,  that  is,  although  it  is  not  retained  by  a  nobleman, 
but  it  being  noble  in  its  own  right"'/"^^ 

Here  again  we  have  the  Cruit^  or  harp  proper,  and  the  Tim- 
pan  as  a  species  of  liarp,  placed  in  such  a  relative  position  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  distinguish  between  them,  although  there 
is  certainly  a  marked  distinction. 
No  very  an-  It  is  vcry  uufortunatc  that  we  cannot  point  to  any  examples 
piSnS  in  preservation,  of  any  very  ancient  harp,  an  examination  of 
which  might  at  once  solve  the  problems  left  unexplained  in  any 
of  the  many  references  I  have  given,  to  the  power  of  this  instru- 
ment as  used  by  the  great  musicians  of  the  golden  age  of  ancient 
Irish  civilization.  There  is,  however,  one  valuable  specimen  of 
a  purely  Irish  harp  in  existence,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
workmanship  too ;  though  it  is  one  of  small  size,  and  of  an  age 
not  many  centuries  removed  from  our  own  time.  I  allude  to 
the  harp  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
with  some  observations  upon  which  I  may  properly  conclude 
this  portion  of  my  subject. 
The  harp  in  This  harp  has  been  the  theme  of  much  learned  discussion 
already ;  and  I  confess  I  feel  myself  incompetent  to  offer  any 
arguments  concerning  the  theories  broached  upon  the  subject. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  a  work  of  some  efFronteiy,  without  a  much 
greater  share  of  historical,  artistic,  and  antiquarian  knowledge 
than  I  possess,  to  enter  at  all  into  a  critical  discussion  of  the 
evidences  presented  by  this  harp  itself  as  to  the  period  and  style 
of  instrument  to  which  it  belonged,  after  the  cautious  and  accu- 
rate pen  of  such  a  writer  as  Dr  Petrie  had  recorded  a  decided 
opinion  upon  the  matter. 

Still  in  justice  to  Dr.  Petrie  himself,  as  well  as  to  the  cause 
of  truthful  investigation,  of  which  he  has  long  been  a  champion, 
though  not  with  the  view  of  offering  opposition  to  any  of  his 
conclusions,  I  feel  impelled  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  probable 
history  of  this  harp ;  because  I  believe  I  am  in  position  to  place 
before  him  and  the  public  some  interesting  facts  hitherto  un- 
observed, which  may.  throw  no  little  light  on  the  subject. 

In  order,  however,  to  introduce  to  you  the  few  facts  to  which 
I  allude,  as  bearing,  I  believe,  on  this  subject,  and  for  the  better 
understanding  of  their  point  and  value,  I  must  premise  by 

(341)  [original:— C1M11C,  .1.  c|\uic  "otijef  emclAn-o  cetntnceit)  La  Mo^- 

cimpAii         no  c]auic  u|\]m  boTDen.  "OAn,  .1.  cen  co|AAb  mAtle  |Ae  liuAfAu 

If  Vie  Aen  'OA11  ciuib  mn^'en,  .1.  ife  acc  AbcAt)  aiaajai-o  a  Aenu]A. — H.  2. 

oen  x)An  oi]\px>eA'o  •oligeAf  T^iT^i,  -i.  16.  p.  941.] 
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making  another  quotation  from  Dr.  Petrie's  "  Memoir  of  an  xxxrr. 
Ancient  Harp  preserved  in  Trinity  College".  Dr.  petri.-'» 

"  The  harp",  says  Dr.  Petrie,  "  preserved  in  the  museum  of -t;"^"' 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  popularly  known  as  the  harp  of 
Brian  Boru,  is  not  only  the  most  ancient  instrument  of  the 
kind  known  to  exist  in  Ireland,  but  is,  in  all  probability,  the 
oldest  harp  now  remaining  in  Europe.  Still,  however,  it  is 
very  far  from  being  of  the  remote  age  to  which  it  is  popularly 
supposed  to  belong ;  and  the  legendary  story  on  which  the  sup- 
position is  grounded,  and  which  has  been  fabricated  to  raise  its 
antiquity  and  increase  its  historical  interest,  is  but  a  clumsy 
forgery,  which  will  not  bear  for  a  moment  the  test  of  critical 
antiquarian  examination.  We  are  told  that  Donogh,  the  son 
and  successor  of  the  celebrated  Brian  Boru,  who  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Clontarf  in  1014,  having  succeeded  his  brother 
Teigue  in  1023,  was  deposed  by  his  nephew,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  retired  to  Rome,  carrying  with  him  the  crown, 
harp,  and  other  regalia  of  his  father,  which  he  presented  to  the 
Pope,  in  order  to  obtain  absolution.  '  Adrian  the  Fourth,  sur- 
named  Breakspear,  alleged  this  circumstance  as  one  of  the  princi- 
pal titles  he  claimed  to  this  kingdom,  in  his  bull  transferring  it 
to  Henry  the  Second.  These  regalia  were  kept  in  the  Vatican 
till  the  Pope  sent  the  harp  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  with  the  title 
of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  but  kept  the  crown,  which  was  of 
massive  gold.  Henry  gave  the  harp  to  the  first  Earl  of  Clan- 
ricarde,  in  whose  family  it  remained  till  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  when  it  came  by  a  lady  of  the  De  Burg  family  into 
that  of  Mac  Mahon  of  Clenagh,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  after 
whose  death  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  Commissioner 
Macnamara  of  Limerick.  In  1782  it  was  presented  to  the 
Right  Honourable'  William  [Burton]  Conyngham,  who  de- 
posited it  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin'.  Such  is  the  story,  as 
framed  by  the  Chevalier  O'Gorman,  by  whom  the  harp  was 
given  to  Colonel  Burton  Conyngham,  and,  as  is  usual,  in  the 
fabrication  of  most  romantic  legends,  the  fictitious  allegations 
are  so  engrafted  on  real  historical  facts,  the  fable  is  so  inter- 
mixed with  truth,  that  few  readers  would  think  of  doubting 
one  more  than  the  other,  and  even  if  they  should  doubt,  would 
have  the  power  of  distinguishing  between  them".^^^^^ 

*'  It  is  scarcely  necessary",  continues  Dr.  Petrie,  "  to  pursue 
the  examination  of  this  further,  except,  perhaps,  to  remark  that 
the  allegations  in  it  respecting  the  gift  of  the  harp  from  the 
Pope  to  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  again  from  king  Henry 
to  the  Earl  of  Clanricarde,  have  no  better  authority  to  rest  on 

(3")  Bunting's  Ancient  Music  of  Ireland^  p.  40, 
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XXXII.  than  that  of  the  chevalier  himself.  There  is,  however,  one 
Dr.  petrie'8  Statement  appended  to  the  story,  as  an  evidence  of  its  truth, 
account  of  ^j^i^h  should  not  be  passed  over  in  silence,  as  it  exhibits  in  an 
equal  degree  the  antiquarian  ignorance  and  the  daring  menda- 
city of  the  writer.  This  statement  is,  that  on  the  front  arm  of 
the  harp  '  are  chased  in  silver  the  arms  of  the  O'Brien  family — 
the  bloody  hand  supported  by  lions'.  As  alreaiy  remarked  by 
Mr.  Moore,  the  circumstance  of  arms  being  on  an  instrument 
is  fatal  to  its  reputed  antiquity,  as  the  hereditary  use  of 
armorial  ensigns  was  not  introduced  into  Europe  until  the 
time  of  the  crusades,  and  was  not  established  in  England  until 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third.  The  statement  is  altogether 
erroneous.  The  supporters  are  not  lions,  but  dogs,  probably 
wolf  dogs,  and  the  arms  are  not  those  of  the  O'Brien  family, 
but  of  the  more  illustrious  sept  of  O'Neil ;  and  it  is  an  interest- 
ing circumstance  in  the  history  of  this  harp,  that  the  person  who 
last  awoke  its  long  dormant  harmonies,  was  a  minstrel  descended 
from  the  same  royal  race  to  whom  it  originally  owed  its  exis- 
tence, the  celebrated  Arthur  O'Neill  having  played  it  through 
the  streets  of  Limerick  in  the  year  1760".^^*^^ 

*'  The  legend  so  long  connected  with  this  interesting  relic 
being  now  disposed  of",  continues  Dr.  Petrie,  "  it  only  re- 
mains to  inquire — 

"  I.  To  what  age  the  instrument  belongs?  and 

*'  II.  Whether  it  was  originally  intended  for  secular,  or  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes  ? 

"  The  first  question  might  be  determined  by  the  skilful  anti- 
quary with  sufficient  accuracy  from  the  style  of  workmanship  of 
the  armorial  bearings  already  noticed,  which  evidently  belongs 
to  the  close  of  the  fourteenth,  or,  more  probably,  to  the  early 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century;  and  the  general  character  of 
the  interlaced  ornaments  on  the  harp,  tliough  derived  from  an 
earlier  age,  also  points  to  the  same  period.  But  though  hitherto 
unnoticed,  there  is  one  feature  observable  among  those  orna- 
ments which  decides  this  question  with  still  greater  certainty, 
namely,  the  letters  I.  H.  S.  carved  in  relievo  in  the  Gothic  or 
black-letter  character,  in  general  use  at  that  period,  and  which 
is  not  found  on  monuments  of  an  earlier  age. 

"  That  this  harp  did  not  belong  to  the  class  of  bardic  instru- 
ments, but  rather  to  that  smaller  class  used  chiefly  by  the  Irish 
ecclesiastics,  as  accompaniments  to  their  voices  in  singing  their 
hymns,  would  seem  most  probable  from  its  very  small  size, 
which  would  unfit  it  for  being  used  by  the  minstrel  at  the 

f'^o)  It  is  strange  that  Bunting,  from  whose  volume  I  quote  Dr.  Petrie's 
Essay,  phould  never  have  heard  ol  this  story. 
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festive  board ;  and  this  conclusion  seems  to  acquire  support  from  xxxii. 
the  sacred  monogram  already  noticed  as  being  carved  upon  it",  summary  of 
So  far  Dr.  Petrie,  whose  opinions  on  this  curious  old  harp  I  ^onduslons. 
have  given  in  full  in  his  own  words,  lest  by  any  chance  any  ac- 
count of  them  in  mine  should  fail  to  convey  their  full  force  and 
meaning. 

If  I  understand  these  observations  aright,  they  amount  to 
this : — 

I.  That  the  harp  now  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  popu- 
larly known  as  Brian  Borus  harp,  is  not,  and  could  not  have 
been,  the  harp  of  that  illustrious  monarch. 

II.  That  there  is  no  probability,  much  less  certainty,  that 
Donogh,  the  son  of  that  Brian  (who  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome' about  the  year  1064),  took  with  him  this  harp,  along 
with  the  crown  and  other  regalia  of  his  great  father,  and  made 
a  present  of  it  to  the  Pope. 

III.  That  it  is  not  true  that  another  pope,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  say  in  or  about  the  year  1520,  made 
a  present  of  that  same  harp  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  king  of  Eng- 
land ;  or  that  king  Henry  made  a  present  of  it  to  the  first  Earl 
of  Clanrickard ;  or  that  from  the  Clanrickard  family  it  passed, 
by  the  marriage  of  a  lady  of  that  house,  into  the  family  of  Mac 
Mahon  of  Claenach  in  the  county  of  Clare,  ancestor  of  the  pre- 
sent brave  Duke  of  Magenta ;  or  that  it  was  next  found  in  the 
possession  of  Commissioner  Macnamara  of  Limerick ;  or  that,  in 
1782,  it  was  presented  to  Colonel  Burton  Conyngham,  by  the 
Chevalier  Thomas  O'Gorman ;  and  that,  finally,  this  whole  story 
and  history  of  the  harp  in  question  was  false  and  unfounded,  and 
a  mere  invention  and  fabrication  by  the  same  Chevaher  Thomas 
O'Gorman. 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  serious  charge  against  any  Dr.  Petrie's 
man,  and  one  which  ought  not,  I  think,  to  have  been  made,  change 
unless  grounded  on  his  own  precise  words,  ani  those  words  set  cffeSer^ 
out  in  the  text ;  and  it  is  a  charge  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  O'Gorman. 
believe  the  Chevalier  O'Gorman  at  all  capable  of  deserving. 
There  is  in  fact  sufficient  evidence  that  O  Gorman  (or  Mac 
Gorman,  as  he  should  have  called  himself)  did  really  write  or 
communicate  verbally  this,  or  some  such  account,  either  to 
Colonel  Conyngham,  to  whom  Mr..  Ousely,  and  not  O'Gorman, 
presented  the  harp,  or  to  General  Vallancey,  who  published  it 
in  his  "  Collectanea"  (p.  32),  as  furnished  by  O'Gorman.    It  is 
very  probable,  indeed,  that  O'Gorman  did  write  the  story,  as 
published  by  Vallancey,  and  by  Walker  in  his  "  Irish  Bards" 
(p.  \)\) ;  but  that  he  invented  the  whole  story,  and,  for  the  first 
time  gave  to  the  instrument  the  name  by  which  it  has  ever 
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since  been  known,  is  surely  more  than  questionable.  For, 
though  short  the  time  since  the  year  1788,  when  Vallancey 
published  this  story,  many  an  old  tradition,  originally  founded 
in  fact  (however  distorted  afterwards),  has  disappeared  since 
then ;  and  the  absence  of  evidence  of  such  tradition  is  by  no 
means  to  be  taken  as  proof  that  it  had  no  existence  in  the  time 
of  O'Gorman. 

cud  ms  lefe  ^^^^  been  led  into  these  observations  by  the  circumstance 
lencesto  '  of  having  met  with  one  or  two  curious  facts  in  connection  with 
(i^Brfer/fl  harps  which  at  one  time  did  belong  to  distinguished  members 
of  the  great  O'Brien  family,  one  or  either  of  which  may  have 
been  the  remote  foundation  of  the  story  current  concerning  this 
harp,  said  to  have  belonged  to  Brian  Boromha.  But,  whether 
they  really  were  so  or  not,  they  are  of  themselves  of  sufficient 
interest  to  justify  the  propriety  of  introducing  them  into  the 
discussion  of  a  subject  upon  Avhich  so  many  learned  dissertations, 
and  so  few  genuine  authorities  or  tangibly  authentic  references, 
have  been  produced. 

There  is  in  the  possession  of  the  O'Conor  Don  a  manuscript 
volume  of  family  and  historical  poems,  in  the  Irish  language,  of 
various  dates,  say  from  the  tenth  to  the  seventeenth  century. 
This  volume,  which  is  beautifully  written,  was  compiled  at 
Ostend  in  Belgium,  in  the  year  1631,  for  a  Captain  Alexander 
Mac  Donnell ;  but  the  compiler's  name  does  not  appear  in  it  in 
its  present  somewhat  damaged  state.  From  this  beautiful  vo- 
lume I  copied,  some  years  ago,  one  thousand  quarto  pages  of  my 
own  writing,  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  rare  family 
poems,  of  which,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  no  copies  are 
known  to  me  elsewhere  in  Ireland.  Among  these  precious 
family  records,  I  have  fallen  upon  one  which,  as  much  for  its 
gracefulness  of  composition  as  for  its  peculiar  historic  value  as 
a  very  old  authority  bearing  upon  our  present  subject,  I  have 
always  looked  upon  with  great  interest.  The  poem  to  which  I 
allude  was  written  by  Gilla-Brighde  Mac  Gonmidhe,  otherwise 
called  Gilla-Brighde  Albanach,  or  of  Scotland :  he  was  so  called 
because  he  was  accustomed  to  spend  so  much  of  his  time  in  that 
country ;  for,  being  a  native  of  Ulster,  the  neighbouring  land  of 
Scotland  came  within  his  professional  province  as  much  as  any 
part  of  Ireland. 

Mae  Con.  Mac  Conmidke  must  have  been  born,  I  believe,  about  the 
poem  on  ycax  1180,  siucc  we  find  him  writing  a  poem  descriptive  of 
caii-breaSi  Donuchadh  Cairhreach  O'Brien,  when  he  became  chief  of  tliis 
o'urieu;  nauic  and  of  the  Dalcassian  tribes,  which  happened  in  the  year 
1204,  that  chieftain  dying  in  the  year  1242.  In  this  poem  the 
composer  describes  a  vision  in  which  he  was  carried  on  the  deck 
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of  a  ship  to  the  city  of  Limerick,  and  how  there  he  saw  a  young  xxxir. 
man  sitting  in  the  chieftain's  chair  or  throne.  He  then  describes 
this  chief  in  glowmg  terms,  giving  an  account  not  only  of  his 
personal  appearance  and  costume,  but  also  of  his  various  accom- 
plishments ;  and,  among  the  latter,  he  makes  special  mention  of 
music,  to  which  he  alludes  in  the  following  complimentary 
stanza,  the  third  of  the  poem : 

"  Strings  as  sweet  as  his  conversation, 

On  a  willow  harp  no  fingers  have  played ; 
Nor  have  the  youth's  white  fingers  touched 
An  instrument  sweeter  than  his  own  mouth"/^^*^ 
This  Donncliadh  Cairbreach  O'Brien  was  the  first  who  took 
the  distinctive  chieftain  name  of  ^'  The  O'Brien" ;  he  was  the 
son  of  Domhnall  Mor  O'Brien,  the  last  king  of  Munster,  who 
died  in  the  year  1194. 

It  would  appear  that  the  warm  feelings  which  inspired,  this 
poem,  and  the  connection  between  the  bard  and  the  chieftain 
in  whose  praise  it  was  written,  did  not  terminate  with  the  occa- 
sion of  its  composition.  On  the  contrary,  we  can  gather  from 
Mac  Conmidhe's  second  poem — that  which  bears  more  directly 
on  our  subject — that,  in  many  years  afterwards,  he  had  been 
sent  by  the  same  Donnchadh  Caii^hreacli  O'Brien  on  a  special 
mission  into  Scotland  to  gain  back — either  freely,  or  by  repur- 
chase for  an  equivalent  in  Irish  sheep — the  small,  sweet  harp 
of  the  same  O'Brien,  which,  by  some  means  that  I  have  not  been 
able  clearly  to  ascertain,  had  previously  passed  into  that  country. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  this  mission  that  Mac  Conmidhe 
wrote  this  second  poem ;  and  as  no  words  of  mine  could  explain 
so  well  as  the  poem  itself,  either  its  historic  value,  or  its  beauty 
as  a  composition,  and  as  the  piece  is  not  a  long  one,  I  may  as 
well  give  it  unbroken,  in  the  following  closely  literal  transla- 
tion : — 

"  Brinff  unto  me  the  harp  (Cruit)  of  my  king,  MaeCon- 
Until  upon  it  1  lorget  my  griei —  poem  on  the 

A  man's  grief  is  soon  banished  ^^Z""^ 
By  the  notes  of  that  sweet-sounding  tree.  O'Brien; 

"  He  to  whom  this  music-tree  belonged 

Was  a  noble  youth  of  sweetest  performance. 
Many  an  inspired  song  has  he  sweetly  sung 
To  that  elegant,  sweet-voiced  instrument. 

*'  Many  a  splendid  jewel  has  he  bestowed 

(344)  [original: —  ofgAn  bu-o  binne  ha  a  b^At. 

C^A-OA  bu-o  coinibinn  ]\e  a  coniyvA-o,  — Miscellaneous  Poems,  chiefly  copied 

Ai\  cbA^AfoibeAc  r>i|\ -peinn  TneA|A;  from   the    O'Connor    Don's  Book, 

fni]\  feinn  jbAnlAiTi  An  51  Ha  O'Curry  MSS.,  Cath.  Univ.,  p.  252.] 
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^xxii.  From  behind  this  gem-set  tree; 

Mac  Con-  Often  has  he  distributed  the  spoils  of  the  race  of  Conn, 

rocrnVn  the  With  its  graceful  curve  placed  to  his  shoulder. 

JanTe''^'^*'      "  Bclovcd  thc  hand  that  struck 
oBrien;  The  thin,  slender-sided  board: 

A  tall,  brave  youth  was  he  who  played  upon  it 

With  dexterous  hand,  with  perfect  facility. 
Whenever  his  hand  touched 

That  home  of  music  in  perfection, 

Its  prolonged,  soft,  deep  sigh 

Took  away  from  all  of  us  our  grief. 
*'  When  into  the  hall  would  come 

The  race  of  Cas  of  the  waving  hair, 

A  harp  with  pathetic  strings  within 

Welcomed  the  comely  men  of  Cashel. 
"  The  maiden  became  known  to  all  men. 

Throughout  the  soft-bordered  lands  o£  Banba: 

It  is  the  harp  of  Donnchadh!  cried  every  one — 

The  slender,  thin,  and  fragrant  tree. 
"  O'Brien's  harp !  sweet  its  melody 

At  the  head  of  the  banquet  of  fair  Gahhran  ; 

Oh !  how  the  pillar  of  bright  Gahhran  called  forth 

The  melting  tones  of  the  thrilling  chords. 
No  son  of  a  bright  Gaedhil  shall  get 

The  harp  of  O'Brien  of  the  flowing  hair ; 

No  son  of  a  foreigner  shall  obtain 

The  graceful,  gem-set,  fairy  instrument ! 
*'  Woe  !  to  have  thought  of  sending  to  beg  thee, 

Thou  harp  of  the  chieftain  of  fair  Limerick — 

Woe !  to  have  thought  of  sending  to  purchase  thee 

For  a  rich  flock  of  Erinn's  sheep. 
"  Sweet  to  me  is  thy  melodious  soft  voice, 

O  maid !  who  wast  once  the  arch-kings', 

Thy  sprightly  voice  to  me  is  sweet. 

Thou  maiden  from  the  island  of  Erinn. 
"  If  to  me  were  permitted  in  this  eastern  land 

The  life  of  the  evergreen  yew  tree 

The  noble  chief  of  Brendon's  hill, 

His  hand-harp  I  would  keep  in  repair. 
*'  Beloved  to  me — it  is  natural  for  me  — 

Are  the  beautiful  woods  of  Scotland. 

Though  strange,  I  love  dearer  still 

This  tree  from  the  woods  of  Erinn".^^"^ 


(345)  [original: — 
CAb^xoi-o  cugAni  c|\uic  mo  tMcj, 


50  ccfeipm  tiip]\e  m'lmfniom, — 
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Such  is  the  address  of  31ac  Coiunidhe;  but  it  is  needless  to  xxxir. 
say  that  it  is  impossible  in  a  severe  literal  translation  to  do  any 
thing  like  justice  to  the  fervour  and  heartfelt  pathos  of  this 
touching  poem. 

The  character  of  the  poem,  however,  is  such  that  it  gives  us  the  poem 
no  clue  to  the  circumstances  under  which  O'Brien's  hand-harp  expiain*iiow 
passed  into  Scotland;  but  that  it  had  gone  there  at  the  time, 
and  that  Mac  Conmidhe  was  sent  to  recover  it,  either  freely  or  Scotland, 
for  an  equivalent  of  Irish  sheep,  we  have  authority  here  that 
cannot  be  questioned.    It  is  equally  certain  that  the  mission  of 
the  diplomatic  poet  was  a  failure,  and  that  the  proverbial  taste 
of  the  Scotsman  for  our  Irish  mutton  gave  way  to  his  higher 
taste  for  our  ancient  music,  as  evoked  from  this  celebrated  harp. 
What,  then,  became  of  this  harp?    Did  it  remain  in  tlie  hands  what  became 
of  some  chief,  or  king  of  Scotland  till  the  conquest  of  that       ^  ''^'^'^ " 
country  by  Edward  the  Third,  king  of  England,  who  died  in 
the  year  1307,  but  who  had  previously  carried  away  from  the 
ancient  palace  of  Scone,  in  Scotland,  the  ancient  inaugural 
chair  and  other  regalia  of  the  old  Scottish  monarchs,  and  de- 
posited them  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  liOndon?    May  it  be 
that  the  harp  of  Donnchadh  Cairbreach  O'Brien  was  by  any 
chance  among  the  spoils?  and  if  that  were  possible,  could  it 
have  remained  unnoticed  and  unappreciated  at  Westminster, 
with  the  name  of  its  original  owner  traditionally  attached  to  it, 

■pe  gtoiA  An  c|\oititi  ctitniAui-oe.  ]\e  "hucc  b-pleige  bpotin^Ab^Ain ; 

Ance      f\Aibe  An  cpAnn  ciuil,  6  beAnA-o  fctiAig  ^abnAin  gloin, 

^lobbA  fAOix  50  finn  ccAi-oiuitx.  A|\5Ain  cpuAig  Af  nA  ceA-OAib. 

mo-p  b]:AC|\Ann  'oo  gAb  50  gyvmn  Hi  bfuige  iriAC  jAOi'oit  pb 

IMf  An  TnbbAc-c|\Ann  ngbAn  nguc-  c]\tiic  l'b]AiAin  An  bA]A]\  -oiMiitnnig ; 

binn.  niAC  AbbinuiA-oAij  ni  -pA^Aib 

'nio]\'peA'0  Abumn  -oo  f-ogAib  An  ■pbAbjAA'dAig  ficoAiriAib! 

A|\  cub  An  cjAomn  c'pbAb|\A'6ui  j;  tHAipg  "oo  -pniUAin  cu|\  |\eA*o  cuinjit), 

mime  -oo  b]\onn  c^ox>  6  Ccoinn,  a  C]\tiic  ^bAUA  ponnbtumnig, — 

fA  co^]A  gbAn  -pe  AjuAboinn.  no  x>o  fnniAin  cti|\  y<e^x>  ceAnnAc 

Ontntun  An  bA]"  -oo  beAnAX)  a]\  c^ax)  UAin  eipionnAc. 

An  cIa^  CAnA  uAOib-beAbA|\ :  "binn  biom  "oo  jtic  mibi]"  min, 

gibbe  feAng  nAyvAc  ^a  feinm  ;  a  beAn  -oo  bi  gAn  aiixtjim^, 

50  n-oeAgbAiriAc  50  n-oeig-oeA^b.  "oo  juu  meAp  ip  mibif  biom, 

An  cAn  -00  cAijleA-o  a  bAm  a  beAn  a  binif  ei-pionn. 

A  nA-obuix)  ciuib  50  combAn,  "Oa  teijci  'OAm  -pAn  uip  coip 

A  hopnA'o  beAbA^v  min  mo-p  pAogAb  nA  pbAici  lubAip 

•00  beAn<)'o  "oinn  Ap  iToobpon.  Ao-ompe  bAn-cntnc  "bpeAnmnn 

<XnuAip  -oo  cijeA-o  ApcceAc  '  AbAm-cpuic  "oo  beipeAjtnnn. 

pine  CliAip  nA  ccub  n-optiimneAc,  Onmoin  beAmpA, — -oticcAp  -oAiii, — 

cpuic  50  cceA'ouib  cpuAgA  Apccij  p'lo'obtii'oe  Aibbe  AbbAn 

AjjeAgoib  cuAnnA  CAipib.  5''0'6  longnA-o  Ap  AnnpA  beAin 

CugpA-D  Alcne  Ap  An  inpn,  Ann  cpAnnpA  'opio'obAi'o  eipcAnn. 

cpe  pAn  mt)AnbA  mboigimbij  UAbpui-o. 

cpuic  "OonncliA-oA !  ApgAc-ouine, —  —O'Connor  Donn's  MSS.,  O'Curry's 

An  comcAnA  cumpui-oe.  ^o\)y^  R,T.A.,  p.  228.  b  ] 

Cpuic  ibpiAn  !  binn  a  liop^Am 
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XXXII. 

Was  it  the 
harp  pre- 
sented by 
Henry  VIII. 
to  the  Earl 
of  Clanrick- 
ard? 


Perhaps  it 
suggested 
the  idea  of 
the  harp 
coinage, 


which  was  in 
circulation 
in  Henry 
VIIL's  time. 


The  Cheva- 
lier O'Gor- 
man  only 
mistook  one 
Donogh 
O'Brien  for 
another. 


till  the  time  of"  Henry  the  Eighth,  who,  it  is  said,  presented  a 
celebrated  harp  to  the  earl  of'  Clanrickard,  as  the  harp  of  a 
Donogh  O'Brien? 

It  may  indeed  seem  strange  that,  if  Henry  did  present  the 
harp  to  any  one  at  this  time,  it  was  not  Morrogh  O'Brien  that 
he  should  have  selected  for  the  gift,  who  deserted  to  the  Eng- 
lish and  was  created  Earl  of  Thomond  by  him  on  the  1st  of 
July,  1543,  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Norman-Irish  chief,  Mac  William  Burke,  exclianged  his  chief- 
tain title  for  that  of  Earl  of  Clanrickard.  This,  however,  is  a 
question  that  cannot  be  cleared  up  now.  But,  assuming  for  a 
moment  that  this  harp  was  preserved  in  Westminster  when 
Henry  the  Eighth  came  to  the  throne  in  the  year  1509,  would 
it  be  too  much  to  believe  that  it  w^as  the  celebrity  of  this  an- 
cient instrument  that  suggested  to  that  execrable  monarch  the 
first  idea  of  placing  the  harp  in  the  arms  of  Ireland,  in  the 
fashion  of  the  heraldry  of  the  time,  and  impressing  it  upon  his 
coinage  in  this  country  ?    I  cannot  think  the  idea  very  fanciful. 

That  the  harp- coinage  was  in  circulation  in  Ireland  in  Henry's 
time  is  well  known ;  and  the  following  brief  extract  from  the 
Lord  Deputy  and  council  of  Ireland  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  dated 
at  Dubhn,  the  15th  of  May,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  that 
king's  reign,  and  a  few  weeks  before  the  creations  of  the  earls 
of  Thomond  and  Clanrickard,  affords  a  curious  illustration  of 
this  fact: 

"  Fynally,  for  that  ther  ys  no  sterling  money  to  be  had  with- 
in this  your  rcalmc,  thies  gentlemen  which  now  resorte  to  your 
highnes,  wer  utterly  dysfurnished  of  money  to  bryng  them 
thither,  I,  your  magesties  deputie,  lent  O'Brien  an  hundred 
pounds  sterling  in  harp  grotes,  in  default  of  other  money,  which 
I  have  delivered  to  your  tresorer '. 

Supposing — believing,  indeed,  as  I  do — that  the  harp  now  in 
Trinity  College,  was  given  by  Henry  the  Eighth  to  Clanrickard 
as  the  harp  of  a  Donogh  O'Brien,  all  then  that  the  Chevalier 
O'Gorman,  or  some  person  before  his  time  whose  statements  he 
followed,  could  have  done  was,  to  substitute  a  WTong  name, 
that  of  Donogh  the  son  of  Brian  Boromha,  for  Donnchadh  Cair- 
hreach  O'Brien;  for  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  O'Gorman  or 
any  one  else  could  think  of  inventing  the  entire  story ;  or  that 
a  tradition  should  be  current  that  Henry  the  Eighth  gave  the 
earl  of  Clanrickard  a  harp  at  all,  unless  some  such  harp  had 
been  really  presented  or  asserted  to  have  been  so  presented,  by 
the  Clanrickard  family.  If  O'Gorman  had  invented  the  story, 
how  did  it  happen  that  he  should  not  have  selected  the  O'Brien 
himself,  the  newly  created  Earl  of  Thomond,  as  the  recipient 
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of  the  Toyal  gift?    This,  one  would  think,  would  make  the  ^cxxxr. 
invention  much  more  appropriate  and  plausible,  and  should,  in 
the  absence  of  the  question  of  the  armorial  bearings  raised  by 
Dr.  Petrie,  scarcely  leave  any  room  to  deny  the  story  by  mere 
argument  alone.    It  cannot,  I  think,  be  well  denied,  and  in- There  can  be 
deed  it  has  not  been  denied,  that  this  particular  harp  did  once  Ihat  this 
belong  to  the  Clanrickard  family;  that  it  passed  from  them  J^J^.p J^f^^g 
with  its  traditional  history  (perhaps  through  the  Mac  Mahons  Jj'^j^e  a  in- 
of  Claenach,  in  the  county  of  Clare),  certainly  at  last  into  the 
hands  of  Counsellor  Macnamara  of  Limerick ;  and  that  from  him 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  Ralph  Ousely,  who  in  1762  pre- 
sented it  to  Colonel  Burton  Conyngham. 

Now,  if  this  harp  be  a  relic  of  the  0"Xeill  family,  and  if  as  if  the  harp 
such  it  was  played  by  the  celebrated  Arthur  O'Neill  in  Lime-  o  xeiii  harp, 
rick  in  the  year  1760,  how  did  it  happen  to  have  passed  from  st?,Vhave"* 
him  into  the  hands  of  Counsellor  Macnamara?  And  how,  too,  i!^^^^^^"^^^ 
could  a  story  so  glaringly  false  as  this  charged  upon  the  Che-  published 
valier  O'Gorman,  be  put  so  unblushingly  before  the  world  in  time  of\hose 
conversation,  in  broad  print  in  No.  13  of  Vallancey's  "  Collec-  concerned? 
tanea",  1788,  while  all  those  parties  were  still  living?  Arthur 
O'Neill  himself  Uved  down  to  the  year  1818. 

Arthur  O'Neill,  according  to  Mr.  Bunting  {p.  80),  made  a  Arthar 
professional  tour  of  the  four  provinces  when  he  was  but  nine-  haVe  piJyed 
teen  years  of  age,  and  as  he  was  born  in  the  year  1734,  the  ?a??,b^at  it 
year  in  which  Carolan  died,  this  tour  must  have  been  made  in  J'^^^^  "J^^^ 
1753.    It  may  be  presumed  that  in  this  tour  he  must  havews; 
passed  through  Limerick,  and  sojourned  for  some  time  in  that 
hospitable  city.    Was  this  the  harp  he  played  at  the  time,  as 
well  as  on  the  occasion  of  his  alleged  second  visit  in  1760?  and 
if  it  was,  how  can  it  be  believed  for  a  moment  that  he  could 
have  quietly  left  it  there,  and  parted  for  ever  with  so  venerable 
a  memorial  of  the  noble  sept  from  which  he  was  so  proud  to 
claim  descent?    It  could  not  be.    It  is  entirely  improbable. 
Is  it  not  more  probable,  then,  that  this  old  harp  was  at  the  time 
in  the  possession  of  Counsellor  Macnamara,  whose  hereditary 
hospitality,  we  may  well  suppose,  the  gifted  young  minstrel 
must  have  largely  shared?    And.  is  it  not  very  probable  that 
during  his  visit  with  this  gentleman,  this  venerable  harp  was 
brought  under  his  notice;  that  he  strung  and  tuned  it  anew; 
and  that  he  did  actually  play  it,  not  indeed  as  an  itinerant 
through  the  streets  of  Limerick,  for  that  was  beneath  him,  but 
as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  his  host  and  his  other  patrons  in  the 
city  ?    There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  but  that  the  instrument 
was  known  as  an  O'Brien  harp  at  this  time,  and  that  the  Clan- 
rickard tradition  was  well  known,  ?o  that  all  that  O'Gorman, 

18  B 
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)t  an 
O'Neill  but 
an  O'liricu 
one; 


or  wliocvcr  first  framed  the  story,  appears  really  to  have  done, 
was  to  endeavour  to  account  for  the  way  in  which  it  came  to 
Henry  the  Eighth.  In  doing  this,  he  merely  identified  with 
it  the  name  of  the  wrong  Donogh,  as  being  the  most  likely 
person  of  the  name  to  fit  the  story,  for  of  Doiinchadh  Cair- 
breacJis  harp,  I  dare  say,  he  had  never  heard, 
this  harp  is  As  far,  then,  as  history,  probability,  and  legitimate  inference 
go,  this  is  not  an  O'Neill,  but  an  O'Brien  harp.  But  then 
come  Dr.  Petrie's  antiquarian  difficulties;  and  I  must  confess 
that  they  are  not  easily  if  at  all  to  be  got  over.  Dr.  Petrie's 
three  objections  are: — 1.  That  the  carving  of  the  harp,  though 
an  imitation  of  an  old  style  of  carving,  is  not  as  old  as  the  thir- 
Dr.  Petiie  s  tccnth  ccutury ;  2.  That  the  practice  of  carving  the  monogram 
difficulties"  I  H.  S.  in  black  letter,  is  not  as  old  as  that  century ;  3.  That  armo- 
rial bearings  were  not  known  in  England  till  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  the  Third,  who  began  his  reign  in  12 16,  and  died  in  1272  ; 
that  there  are  arms  on  the  harp ;  and  that  they  are  not  those  of  the 
O'Briens,  but  those  of  the  more  illustrious  sept  of  the  O'Meills. 
onthor's  To  the  flrst  objection  I  can  say  nothing  more  than  that  I 
*JonoKrHra*°  bclleve  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  now  any  specimen  of 
I.  H.  s  ;  carving  and  design  of  the  close  of  the  fourteenth,  or  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  presenting  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
tracery  of  the  upright  pillar  of  this  harp,  and  that  no  such 
specimen  has  been  shown  to  exist  Then  as  to  the  monogram 
I.  H.  S.,  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  letters  so  boldly,  yet  so 
rudely,  carved  in  the  curved  bar  of  the  harp,  were  intended  to 
represent  the  sacred  symbol.  The  H  is  rudely  and  inaccurately 
formed ;  and  the  S,  the  third  letter  of  the  monogram,  is  repre- 
sented by  a  C ;  and  this  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  older 
Irish  form  of  the  sacred  monogram,  such  as  it  is  found  in  exist- 
ing Irish  MS.  of  the  very  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  may  well  carry  us  back  still  farther.  There  is  an  instance 
of  this,  for  example,  in  the  copy  of  Cormacs  Glossary  now  in 
the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  which,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  formed  at  one  time  part  of  the  great  Book  of 
Dun  Doighre,  now  known  as  the  Leabhar  Breac,  or  Speckled 
Book,  and  which  was  compiled  before  the  year  1412.  In  this 
copy  of  the  Glossary,  I  say,  we  find  the  letter  I  in  the  Glossary 
commenced  with  the  monogram  lllC,  in  hoc  nomine  est  nomen 
nostri  salutaris ;  and  whether  older  copies  of  the  Glossary  had 
it  written  in  the  same  way  or  not,  I  cannot  say,  as  we  have  not 
an  older  copy  now  known.  I  may  state,  however,  that  in  the 
other  large  portion  of  the  great  Book  of  Dun  Doighre  which 
remains,  this  symbol  is  not  to  be  found,  excepting  at  folio  100  b ; 
but  this  is  not  in  the  original  hand.    Again,  in  part  I.  of  the 
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book  called  the  Liber  Flaviis,  or  Yellow  Book,  compiled  in  the  xxxii. 
year  1437,  the  monogram  I.  H.  C.  occurs  in  the  top  margin  in 
two  places. 

It  would  indeed  be  easy  to  multiply  instances  of  its  occur- 
rence in  this  form,  and  always  in  the  top  margin,  in  books  of 
this  and  subsequent  dates.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  in 
Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre^  compiled  before  the  year  1106  ;  the  Book 
of  Leinster,  compiled  before  the  year  1150;  the  Book  of  Bally- 
mote,  compiled  in  1391;  or  the  Book  of  Lecan^  compiled  in 
1413.  In  all  these,  and  other  books  of  their  time,  it  is  the  word 
Emanuel,  either  written  at  length  or  in  a  contracted  form,  that 
appears  in  the  place  of  the  I.  H,  C.  and  always  in  the  top  mar- 
gin, without  any  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  page  underneath. 

Upon  an  examination,  then,  of  a  regular  succession  of  books 
from,  say  the  year  1150  to  the  year  1500,  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
termine with  precision  the  time  at  which  the  old  Emanuel  was 
abandoned,  and  the  monogram  I.  H.  C.  generally  adopted. 

As  regards  the  monogram  under  discussion,  however,  I  do 
not  feel  myself  justified  in  disagreeing  with  such  an  authority 
as  Dr.  Petrie,  that  it  cannot  be  older  than  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth, or  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Indeed,  I  may 
even  doubt  that  it  is  so  old.  But  when  I  examine  the  work- 
manship of  this  harp,  I  may  well  doubt  the  conclusion  he  would 
draw  from  it ;  for  I  must  say  that  I  cannot  believe  that  this 
monogram,  so  very  rudely  cut  as  it  is,  was  ever  executed  by  the 
same  masterly  hand  that  carved  the  other  decorations  of  the 
instrument.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  place  occupied  now 
by  this  monogram  was  originally  left  vacant  for  some  design, 
whether  intended  to  be  of  a  religious  or  a  heraldic  character. 
It  is  remarkable  that  whilst  every  other  item  of  the  carving  is 
blunted  and  worn  from  age  and  friction,  the  outlines  of  the 
monogram  now  to  be  seen  there  are  quite  sharp  and  fresh.  Is 
it  imreasonable,  then,  to  believe  that  the  very  old  escutcheon 
now  nailed  to  the  hollow  originally  filled  by  a  crystal,  was  de- 
signed to  occupy  the  place  now  held  by  the  monogram  ?  The 
workmanship  of  the  escutcheon  appears  to  me  to  be  much  older 
than  the  monogram. 

Dr.  Petrie  asserts  that  the  arms  of  this  escutcheon,  namely,  to  the 
an  erect  forearm  and  open  hand  with  a  shield,  are  not  those  of  esoitcheon^; 
the  O'Briens,  but  of  the  more  illustrious  sept  of  the  O'Neills. 
Into  the  heraldic  mystery  of  these  arms  I  am  quite  incompetent 
to  enter,  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  from  their  external  fea- 
tures, that  they  appear  to  belong  as  much  to  the  O'Briens  as  to 
the  O'Neills.  Even  at  the  present  day  the  chief  emblems  of 
both  families  are  radically  the  same ;  though  I  am  quite  certain 
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O'Brien  Is 
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that  the  use  of  the  upright  ann  by  the  O'Biiens  is  of  an  elder 
date  than  the  Red  Hand  of  the  O'Neills.  Indeed  it  was  openly 
and  publicly  asserted  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  writers  of 
the  Claim  'NeilL  race  themselves,  that  the  Red  Hand  was  the 
right  of  Magenis,  but  that  the  O'Neills  wrested  it  to  themselves, 
and  have  continued  to  usurp  it  to  this  day  ^•'**^^ 
The  assertion  I  canuot  but  cxprcss  my  regret  at  the  disparaging  comparison 
^l^J*J^^^^\  which  Dr.  Petiie  in  his  essay  has  thought  well  to  draw,  when 

that  the  sept  j  n  «  i 

of  O'Neill  is  hc  says  that:  *'  Ihe  arms  on  the  harp  are  not  those  of  the 
^« .  n«.  Q'gj,jgjj'g  fainily,  but  of  the  more  illustrious  sept  of  O'Neill". 
It  is  true  that,  before  the  year  1002,  the  sept  of  O'Neill,  in  con- 
nection and  concert,  now  with  one  now  with  another  kindred 
sept  of  the  same  race,  and  either  backed  or  imchecked  by  the 
two  great  provinces  of  Leinster  and  Connacht,  did  contrive  to 
keep  the  regal  power,  such  as  it  was,  in  its  hands,  to  the  wrong 
and  prejudice  of  the  single  southern  province,  with  its  compara- 
tively limited  territory  and  military  resources.  But  it  would  be 
utterly  untrue  to  assert  that  the  O'Neills  were  ever  more  brave, 
more  munificent,  more  magnificent,  or  more  true  men  than  the 
O'Briens.  Let  the  antiquarian  and  historian  compare,  even  at 
this  day,  the  ruined  churches,  abbeys,  and  castles  of  Clare, 
Limerick,  and  Tippcrary,  with  those  of  O'Neill's  country,  and 
he  will  have  little  difficulty  in  settling  with  himself,  from  evi- 
dence the  most  enduring  and  conclusive,  which  sept  has  left  be- 
hind the  greater  number  and  the  noblest  monuments  of  taste,  of 
dignity,  and  of  munificence.  Let  him  take  up  our  ancient  manu- 
scripts, our  annals  and  our  poetry,  and  he  will  find  that  the 
O'Brien  name,  in  prose  and  verse,  completely  overshadows  that 
of  O'Neill.  Let  us  then  hear  no  more  of  this  strange  claim  to 
superiority  at  the  expense  of  a  race  to  whose  exploits  we  owe 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  passages  of  our  national  history. 
Both  races  gave  us  great  and  noble  princes :  let  our  only  feel- 
ing be,  regret  that  they  are  of  the  past. 


(346^  [Sec  ante,  vol.  ii.,  p.  264.J* 
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(Delivered  26th  June,  1862.) 

(IX.)  Of  Music  and  Musical  Instruments  (continued).  Donnchadh  Cair- 
breach  O'Brien  sent  some  prized  jewel  to  Scotland  some  time  before  Mac 
Con/wiVAe's  mission  for  Donnchad's  haip.  The  Four  Masters'  account  of 
the  pursuit  oi  Muireadhach  O'Daly  by  O'Donnell;  O'Daly  sues  for  peace 
in  three  poems,  and  is  forgiven  ;  no  copies  of  these  poems  existing  in  Ire- 
land; two  of  them  are  at  Oxford.  The  Four  Masters'  account  of  O'Daly's 
banishment  not  accurate ;  his  poems  to  Clanrickard  and  O'Brien  give 
S(;me  particulars  of  his  flight.  Poem  of  O'Daly  to  Morogh  O'Brien,  giving 
some  account  of  the  poet  after  his  flight  to  Scotland.  The  poet  Brian 
O'Higgins  and  David  Koche  af  Fermoy.  O'Higgins  writes  a  poem  to  him 
which  is  in  the  Book  of  Fermoy;  this  poem  gives  a  somewhat  different 
account  of  O'Daly's  return  from  that  of  the  Four  Masters.  O'Daly  was 
perhaps  not  allowed  to  leave  Scotland  without  ransom;  what  was  the  jewel 
paid  as  this  ransom  ?  The  author  believes  that  it  was  the  harp  of  O'Brien. 
This  harp  did  not  come  back  to  Ireland  directly,  and  may  have  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Edward  the  First,  and  have  been  given  by  Henry  the  Fiighth 
to  Clanrickard.  The  armorial  bearings  and  monogram  not  of  the  same 
age  as  the  harp.  Objects  of  the  author  in  the  previous  discussion.  Poem 
on  another  straying  harp  of  an  O'Brien,  written  in  1570;  the  O'Brien  was 
Conor  Earl  of  Thomond ;  the  Four  Masters'  account  of  his  submission  to 
Queen  Elizabeth ;  it  was  during  his  short  absence  that  his  harp  passed 
into  strange  hands;  the  harp  in  T.C.D.  not  this  harp.  Mr.  Lanigan's  harp. 
Owners  of  rare  antiquities  should  place  them  for  a  time  in  the  museum  of 
the  R.I.A.  Some  notes  on  Irish  harps  by  Dr.  Petrie. — "  He  regrets  the 
absence  of  any  ancient  harp" ;  "  present  indifference  to  Irish  harps  and 
music" ;  "  some  ecclesiastical  rehcs  preserved" ;  Dr.  Petrie  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  harp  of  St.  Patrick  or  St.  Kevin ;  "  our  bogs  may  yet  give  us  an 
ancient  harp";  Mr.  Joy's  account  of  such  a  harp  found  in  the  county 
Limerick ;  according  to  Dr.  Petrie,  this  harp  was  at  least  1000  years  old. 
What  has  become  of  the  harps  of  1782  and  1 792  ?  A  harp  of  1509.  "  Brian 
Boru'&''  harp  is  the  oldest  of  those  now  known  ;  the  Dalway  harp  is  next  in 
age ;  the  inscriptions  on  this  harp  imperfectly  translated  in  Mr.  Joy's  essay. 
Professor  O'Curry's  translation  of  them ;  Mr.  Joy's  description  of  this  harp. 
The  harp  of  the  Marquis  of  Kildare.  Harps  of  the  eighteenth  century : 
the  one  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Hervey  Bruce  ;  the  Castle  Otway  harp  ;  a 
harp  formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  Hehir  of  Limerick ;  a  Magennis  harp  seen 
by  Dr.  Petrie  in  1832;  the  harp  in  the  possession  of  Sir  G.  Hodson  ;  the 
harp  in  the  museum  of  the  R.I.A.  purchased  from  Major  Sirr ;  the  so-called 
harp  of  Carolan  in  the  museum  of  the  R.I.A.  The  harps  of  the  present 
century  all  made  byEgan;  one  of  them  in  Dr.  Petrie's  possession.  Dr. 
Petrie's  opinion  of  the  exertions  of  the  Harp  Society  of  Beltast.  "  The  Irish 
harp  is  dead  for  ever,  but  the  music  won't  die".  The  harp  in  Scotland 
known  as  that  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Rev.  Mr.  Mac  Lauchlan's  "  Book 
of  the  Dean  of  Lismore" ;  it  contains  three  poems  ascribed  to  O'Daly  or 
Muireadhach  Albanach ;  Mr.  Mac  Lauchlan's  note  on  this  poet;  his  de- 
scription of  one  of  the  poems  incorrect  as  regards  O'Daly ;  Mr.  Mac  Lauch- 
lan  not  aware  that  Muireadhach  Albanach  was  an  Irishman.  The  author 
has  collected  all  that  he  believes  authentic  on  the  Cruit.  The  statements 
about  ancient  Irish  music  and  musical  instruments  of  Walker  and  Bunting 
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xxxiii.  of  no  value;  these  writers  did  not  know  the  Irii^li  language;  tlie  author 
regrets  to  liave  to  speak  thus  of  the  work  of  one  who  has  rescued  so  mudi 
of  our  music. 

In  tlie  last  lecture  I  ventured  to  suggest  some  reasons  for  enter- 
taining the  opinion,  that  the  instrument  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  popularly  known  as  Brian 
Boru's  harp,  was  really  the  harp  of  JJonnchadh  Cairhreach 
O'Brien,  the  sixth  in  descent  from  the  great  hero  of  Clontarf 
I  showed,  with  certainty,  that  some  time,  say  about  the  year 
1230,  the  poet  Mac  Comnidhe  had  been  sent  into  Scotland  to 
endeavour  to  bring  back  from  that  country  the  harp  of  Donn- 
chadh^  and  which  was  certainly  then  in  the  possession  of  some 
potentate  there.  My  next  duty  ought  to  be,  to  show,  if  possi- 
ble, some  probable  cause  for  its  having  gone  into  that  country 
Donnchadh  at  all.  And  it  is  singular  enough  that  I  have  good  authority 
oTirien^sent  to  show  that,  somc  timc  before,  this  noble  O'Brien  did  really 
to  scouand.  scnd  into  Scotland  some  precious  and  much-prized  jewel  for  a 
generous  purpose  and  in  a  princely  spirit.  To  make  intelligible 
what  occurs  to  me  as  connecting  this  act  of  the  O'Brien  with 
the  subject  of  the  present  discussion,  I  shall  first  cite  from  the 
"  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters",  the  following  short  entry  in 
that  invaluable  record,  which  is  set  down  under  date  1213. — 
Pursuit  of  Finn  O'Brodlachain,  steward  to  the  O'Donnell,  that  is 

()'f)ii>%'  Donnell  Mor  (prince  of  Tir-Chonnail),  went  into  Connaught  to 
accoTdin ''to  ^^^^^^^  O'DonncU's  Tcut.  The  first  place  that  he  went  to  was 
"Four Mas-  Cttirpve  of  DrumclifFc.  He  there  went  with  his  attendants  to 
■  the  house  of  the  poet  Muireadhacli  O'Daly,  of  Lissadill,  where 
he  fell  to  offering  great  abuse  to  the  poet,  for  he  was  very  ex- 
acting on  behalf  of  a  powerful  man  (not  that  it  was  his  master 
that  advised  him  to  it).  The  poet  was  incensed  by  him,  and 
he  took  up  a  keen-edged  hatchet  in  his  hand,  and  gave  him  a 
blow  which  left  him  dead  without  life.  He  went  then  himself 
to  avoid  O'Donnell,  into  Clanrickard's  country.  When  O'Don- 
nell came  to  know  this,  he  collected  a  large  force  and  wont  in 
pursuit  of  him,  and  he  stopped  not  until  he  reached  Derry 
O'Donnell  in  Clanrickard,  which  [place]  received  its  name  from 
his  having  been  encamped  there.  He  commenced  spoiling  and 
burning  the  country  until  Mac  William  at  last  submitted  to  him, 
and  sent  Muireadhacli  [O'Daly]  into  Thomond  for  protection. 
O'Donnell  went  after  him,  and  fell  to  devastate  and  spoil  that 
coimtry  too,  until  Donnchadh  Cairhreach  O'Brien  sent  Muire- 
adhach  away  from  him  to  the  people  of  Limerick.  O'Donnell 
followed  him  to  the  gate  of  Limerick,  which  he  besieged  from 
his  camp  at  Afoin  Ui  JJhomhnaile  (which  from  him  is  named). 
The  people  of  Limerick  sent  Muireadhach  away  from  them  by 
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order  of  O'Donnell;  so  that  he  found  no  shelter,  but  to  be  xxxm. 
conveyed  from  hand  to  hand  until  he  reached  Dublin. 

*'  O'Donnell  returned  home  on  that  occasion,  after  having  tra-  cDaiy  sues 
versed  and  made  a  complete  circuit  of  Connaught.  three  poems, 

"  He  made  another  expedition  again  w^ithout  delay  and  with-  ^nd  is  for- 
out  rest,  in  that  same  year,  to  Dublin,  until  the  people  of  Dublin 
were  forced  to  send  Muireadhach  away  from  them  into  Scot- 
land; and  there  he  remained  until  he  composed  three  laudatory 
poems,  imploring  peace,  forgiveness,  and  protection  from  O'Don- 
nell ;  and  one  of  the  three  was : 

'  Oh !  Donnell,  good  hand  for  [granting]  peace',  etc. 
Peace  was  granted  him  for  his  laudations,  and  O' Donnell  took 
him  into  his  friendship  afterwards,  and  gave  him  a  holding  and 
land,  according  to  his  wishes". 

Of  the  three  poems  addressed  by  O'Daly  to  O'Donnell,  no  co-  no  copies  of 
pies  are  known  to  me  to  be  extant  in  Ireland.   There  are,  how-  [JJTreiandT 
ever,  two  of  them  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  in  Oxford  Oxford™ 
in  the  vellum  MS.  which  contains  O'Donnell's  life  of  St.  Colum 
Cille.    One  of  these  is  that  which  is  quoted  above  by  the  Four 
Masters ;  and  it  consists  of  thirty-eight  stanzas.  The  other  is  ad- 
dressed to  O'Donnell's  son,  Domlinall  Oge^  written  in  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  the  poet's  exile,  and  descriptive  of  his  sorrows  and 
his  wanderings  on  the  Continent  and  up  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
This  most  curious  poem  consists  of  29  stanzas,  beginning: 

"  Long  is  it  since  I  have  drank  the  Lethean  drink". 

There  was  a  good  deal  more  in  the  history  of  O'Daly 's  ban-  The  account 
ishment  than  the  Four  Masters  have  recorded  in  this  article ;  MiS^g^ment 
and  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  part  of  what  they  have  Masters^'not 
recorded  partakes  more  of  Donegal  tradition  than  of  historic  accurate; 
fact.    Of  O'Daly's  flying  into  the  Clanrickard  territory  there  is  his  poems  to 
sufficient  authority  still  extant  in  a  remarkable  poem  addressed  anTo  imen 
by  the  fugitive  to  Mac  William  Burke,  the  powerful  chief  of  si^^.^_sorne^ 
that  territory,  in  which  he  avows  his  name  and  his  crime,  and  im-  of  his  flight, 
plores  protection.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  O'Daly  passed  into  Tho- 
mond  from  Clanrickard,  for,  there  is  extant  a  poem  addressed 
by  him  at  the  time  to  Donncliadh  Cairhreach  O'Brien,  chief  of 
that  country,  and  of  which  the  following  is  the  first  stanza : — 

"  Let  me  have  my  own  bed,  oh !  Donnchadh, 

I  am  entitled  to  honour  from  thy  curled  head ; 
I  shall  not  be  driven  eastwards  from  Ireland  [into  Scot- 
land] _ 

In  the  reign  of  the  noble  fair-haired  chief  ".^^^^^ 
(347)  [original; — 

mo  leAbA  -pein  ■oaiVi  a  'oonncliA'o  |\e  linn  An  gloin  ceibpnn  tA^y. 

-olitmi  cA-oAf  Ax>  evil  cAf  — Betham  MS.,       .  p.  73.] 

m  LeAgAip  foi-p  inn  a  hei]Ainn 
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xxxiii_  This  poem  may,  I  think,  be  assigned  to  the  year  1216,  or 
thereabouts,  a  time  that  O'Brien,  owing  to  family  broils  and 
English  interference,  was  not  in  the  best  condition  to  shelter 
the  fugitive  from  the  vengeance  of  his  pursuer;  and  O'Daly 
was  compelled  ultimately  to  fly  to  Scotland,  where  it  appears 
he  found  shelter  and  protection  from  the  Mac  Donnells,  Lords 
of  the  Isles,  particulary  the  Clanranald.  It  will  be  seen,  how- 
ever, from  Brian  O'Higgins'  poem,  to  which  I  shall  come  bye 
and  bye,  that  it  was  against  the  advice  and  prohibition  of  the 
men  of  Thomond  that  he  left  tliat  country. 

O'Daly 's  history,  from  his  flight  to  Scotland  to  his  peace  with 
O'Donnell  and  his  return  to  his  native  country,  would  have 
been  lost  to  us,  were  it  not  for  the  existence  of  his  own  poems, 
already  mentioned,  addressed  to  the  O'Donnells,  father  and  son; 
another  addressed  from  Scotland  to  Morogh  and  Donnchadh 
O'Brien ;  and  a  fourth  poem,  addressed  by  Brian  O'Higgin,  a 
Connacht  poet,  to  David  Roche  of  Fermoy  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  about  the  year  1450. 
Poem  of         O'Daly 's  poem  is  addressed  to  Morogh,  the  son  of  Brian 
A'oro^gh  °     O'Brien,  who  was  the  uncle  of  Donnchadh  Cairhreach.    It  is  a 
^ving"some  vigorous  piccc  of  compositiou,  devoted  chiefly  to  the  praise 
jccom^t^of   and  personal  description  of  the  young  prince,  who,  from  the 
after  his     poct,  would  appear  to  have  been  the  heir  apparent,  or  tanaiste 
Scotland.     to  liis  cousiu  JJonnchadh  Cairhreach.    This  poem,  of  which  I 
possess  a  copy  (made  by  myself  from  a  vellum  MS.  in  the 
British  Museum),  consists  of  twenty-six  stanzas,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  first:  — 

"  Guess  who  I  am,  O  Murchadh^ 

Good  is  your  inheritance  of  a  well-directed  cast ; 
Your  father  excelled  all  his  acquaintance, 
[He  excelled]  the  arranged  battalions".^^*®^ 
He  continues  then  in  the  four  stanzas  which  next  follow,  to 
address  him  thus; — "  Guess  what  my  profession  is;  guess  what 
my  name  is;  guess  what  country  I  come  from".    He  then 
informs  O'Brien  that  he  has  come  from  beyond  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea;  that  he  has  been  going  about  the  world;  that 
Muireadhach  Albanach,  or  Muireadhach  of  Scotland,  is  his 
name;  and  that  he  is  certain  the  Clann  Bloid  (that  is  the 
O'Briens,  etc.)  would  take  charge  of  him  and  protect  him, 
even  though  he  had  committed  theft  itself    And  so,  after  a 
good  deal  of  strong  praise  and  favourable  prognostication  of  the 

(3«8)  [original: — 

inAic  "oo  •ouclicu]' T)eA5U]ACAi|\;  — Additional  MS.  (vellum),  19,995. 
•oo  cin-o  CACA1]\  A]\  Aiclini  Brit.  Mus.,  f.  4.  a.  top.] 
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future,  the  poet  comes  to  the  last  stanza,  in  which  he  addresses  ^xxnr. 
Donnchadh  Cairhreach^  and  which  runs  as  follows: — 
*'  Permit  me  to  return  to  my  country, 

O  Donnchadh  Cairhreach  of  the  smooth  skin, 
Out  of  Scotland  of  the  feasts  and  of  the  grassy  [fields], 
Of  steeds,  of  spears,  [or,  of  suet],  and  of  islands: 
My  run  to  Erihn  on  my  return, 
How  soon  shall  I  make !    And  guess"/^*^^ 
It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  O'Daly  was  in  Ireland  at  the 
time  that  he  addressed  this  poem  to  Murchadh,  the  cousin  of 
Donnchadh  O'Brien,  though  intended  for  the  more  powerful 
chief  himself.    He  not  only  asks  Murchadh  to  guess  who  he  is, 
but  he  admits  distinctly  that  he  has  never  seen  his  face  or  made 
his  acquaintance. 

After  this  poem  we  have  no  direct  account  of  O'Daly  but 
what  the  Four  Masters  state  of  the  means  by  which  he  conci- 
liated O'Donnell,  and  his  having  been  received  into  favour  by 
him  on  his  return.  This,  however,  is  not  the  account  of  O'Daly 's 
return  contained  in  the  poem  of  O'Higgin,  above  mentioned, 
a  poem  which  is  preserved  in  the  old  Book  of  Fermoy ,  a  volume 
compiled  in  the  year  1463.   Brian  O'Higgin,  the  author  of  this  The  poet 
poem,  was  one  of  a  learned  family  of  bards  and  teachers  of  the  o-^Higgins, 
province  of  Connacht.    His  name  and  fame  appear  to  have  Rpgi^^'^Jf'^ 
reached  the  ears  of  David  Roche,  who  at  this  time  dispensed  Fermoy. 
the  hospitalities  of  a  chieftain  at  his  princely  residence  at  Fer- 
moy, in  the  county  of  Cork.    The  book  called  the  Book  of 
Fermoy  was,  in  fact,  compiled  for  this  nobleman,  in  his  own 
house,  by  the  numerous  poets  and  scholars  who,  by  invitation, 
chance,  or  otherwise,  repaired  to  him ;  and  this  is  the  reason 
that  the  book  exhibits  so  many  varieties  of  handwritings,  each 
literary  man  writing  his  own  poem  or  piece  into  it.  Among 
the  many  scholars,  then,  who  received  an  invitation  to  the  court 
of  Fermoy  (and  sufficient  expenses  for  the  journey,  as  he  him- 
self states)  was  Brian  O'Higgin ;  and  the  present  poem,  in  praise  o  iiiggins 
of  the  lord  of  that  mansion,  bears  evidence  to  the  fact  that  the  poem^o  him 
author's  reception  was  flattering  and  remunerative.  It  appears,  Se  "\oo'k 
however,  that  the  bard  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  hospitaUties  fermoy". 
of  the  south  that  he  felt  inclined  to  abandon  even  the  plains  of 
Roscommon  for  the  rich  valleys  of  Munster.  Nor  does  he  hesitate 
to  hint  this  desire  rather  broadly  to  David  Roche ;  but  as  he  ap- 
pears anxious  to  save  himself  from  a  charge  of  singularity  in 

(349)  [original:— 

CeA-OAig  -OAtiifA  •out  Am  c'lp,  triA  ^miaij  i  tieiMtin  ca]\  iriAif, 

A  "OoiiiicliAfo  CAijAbpeAC  ctiepnin,       ni  Iuaic  uejAiin.    1]'  coniAif. 

A  liAtbAin  yie-oAij  ^e|^A1  j,  — Additional  MS.  (vellum),  19/J95. 

n5i\e§Ai-6,  nge^AAij,  noleriAi j  :  Brit.  Mus  ,  f.  4.  b.  mid.] 
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preferring  a  strange  country  and  people  to  his  own,  lie,  in  tlie 
Ibllowing  stanzas,  adduces  the  case  of  Midreadltach  O'Daly  in 
such  a  way  as  to  lead  us  to  think  that  the  means  through 
which  he  returned  from  Scotland  were  not  exactly  those  re- 
corded by  the  Four  Masters.  Thus  speaks  O'Higgin; — 
To  abandon  his  native  land, 

On  account  of  an  insult  to  his  profession, 

Against  the  command  of  the  southern  land: 

So  did  once  a  poet  of  my  own  peers. 
"  The  jewel     Donnchadh  Cairhreacli  having  been  sent 

To  release  the  chief  poet  of  Scotland, 

This  it  was  that  brought  him  over  the  sea, 

Though  it  was  a  coming  upon  chance. 
"  liis  attention  on  the  foreign  Isles 

He  [^Donnchadli]  bestowed  but  a  short  time, 

He  brought  Muireadhach  over  the  sea. 

Though  he  was  an  adopted  son  in  Alba. 
"  When  he  [^MuireadhacJi]  was  importuned, 

At  an  after  time,  to  go  to  his  native  place. 

Seldom  did  he  thither  go 

From  the  Dalcassians,  as  we  have  heard. 
*'  My  allusions  to  him  have  now  come  to  an  end, 

To  that  Donnchadh,  O  David  ! 

You  and  I  are  just  like  these 

Two  comrades  in  poetic  science".^^^''^ 
And  it  was  thus,  by  the  example  of  O'Daly's  preference  of  the 
O'Briens  and  Thomond  to  the  O'Donnells  and  his  native  Con- 
nacht,  that  Brian  O'Higgin  justified  his  own  preference  of 
Roche  and  south  Munster  to  his  native  province  and  its  chiefs. 

There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the 
scrap  of  history  contained  in  these  few  verses.  The  harsh 
course  of  O'Donnell,  and  the  friendly  interference  of  O'Brien 
in  the  case  of  O'Daly,  must  have  been  subjects  of  such  interest 
to  succeeding  bards  that  we  may  be  satisfied  they  were  preserved 
with  vivid  accuracy. 


(350)  [original: — 

Anonoiiv  •o'elA'OAiii, 
•OA^A  AicVine  riA  ci|Ae  tex' 
•DO  ^\ine  niAiclipn  "oei^cp. 
Scoi-o  "OoniicliA-oli  CAiyvbiMg  •OOCU|A 
ceiin  oliAinAH  -Aibun, 
■DobiAC  yo  A  ceccA  ca]\  cuinn, 
5e|\  ceclicA  |-a  ciiAiMiim. 
A  A^A-b  Ayv  Innpb  5^11 

111  CAb]AAT5  ACC  "OO  CAinAbb, 

cue      1l1in]Ae'OAC  ca^x  iiiui]\, 


5A]A  vuineA-OAc  lie  AiiAlbAiii. 

"OA  CUgAT)  AAlbjIUI'  A1^\, 

q\At  eigiii  -oul  iiA  -oudiAi-o, 
A  'OAu'L  UA]\A1]"  511  ]\  Aiinuiii 

O  DAlb  CAIf,  -OO  ClllAinA]\. 

A\\  m'  yAigbib       \\^^^\^^c  epic, 
"ooii  "Ooiiiic1iA-6  ]'in,  A  "OAibiC 
meip  ACAf  fib  Iff  Am  La 
'fx>A  feifi  fip  eAbA'onA- 

— Book  of  Fermoy,  K.  1.  A.,  f. 

bb.] 
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It  is,  Kowever,  with  tlie  ransom  sent  into  Scotland  to  release 


O'Daly  that  our  chief  concern  lies  now.    We  are  to  suppose  o'Daiy  was 
that  the  Mac  Donnells,  or  perhaps  the  king  of  Scotland,— for         to ' 
O'Daly  was  Ollamh,  or  chief  poet,  of  all  Scotland, — perhaps,  I  land''J^*;?,out 
say,  that  either  of  these  powerful  parties  would  not  allow  him  lansom. 
to  pass  out  of  it,  without  demanding  some  remarkable  compen  - 
sation for  so  great  a  loss, — something,  in  fact,  which  they  hoped 
would  not  be  given.    What,  then,  was  the  jewel  (seoid)  which  whatM-as 
O'Brien  sent  over  to  purchase  the  liberty  ol'  his  favourite  bard,  pa?d  arihis 
and  enable  him  to  return  to  his  own  country  ?   It  could  not  be  ^^^^^^  • 
money;  and  it  could  scarcely  be  cattle,  the  only  other  com- 
modity that  could  have  value  in  both  countries  at  the  time.  We 
know,  indeed,  from  3faG  Conmidhes  poem,  that  whoever  the 
person  was  in  Scotland  who  had  possession  of  O'Brien's  harp, 
refused  to  part  with  it,  either  freely  or  for  compensation  in  Irish 
sheep.    And  this  clearly  enough  shows  that  property  of  this 
kind  was  deemed  of  less  value  in  Scotland  than  the  harp  of  an 
Irish  chief ;  and  it  show^s  also,  we  may  fairly  argue,  that  so  rich 
a  treasure  as  the  gifted  poet  could  not  be  parted  with  in  the 
same  country  for  any  amount  of  the  ordinary  commodities  of 
Ireland. 

What  was  it  then  that  brought  O'Brien's  harp  into  Scotland 
at  this  particular  time ?    I  may  state  here  that  Mac  Conmidhes 
poem  appears  to  be  defective  at  the  end.    It  does  not,  accord- 
ing to  an  invariable  ancient  usage,  end  with  the  same  word  with 
which  it  begins ;  and  if  it  had  been  perfect,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  we  should  have  had  some  allusion  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  instrument  had  passed  into  Scotland. 
We  have  no  direct  authority  on  the  subject;  but  from  the  allu- 
sions I  have  referred  to,  I  may  express  my  own  belief  that  the  riie  author 
harp  was  the  jewel  sent  there  to  release  Maireadliach  O'Daly  it  was  the 
from  the  difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way  of  his  return  to  his  oij?=ei. 
own  country. 

The  next  question  is,  whether  that  harp  ever  came  back  This  harp 
direct  to  Ireland  ?  and  to  this  question  I  think  we  may  answer  blck  to*^"™^ 
with  all  the  probability  of  truth,  that  it  did  not ;  for  we  have  it  J^iJe^uy 
on  the  authority  of  Mac  Conmidhes  poem,  that  its  restoration 
could  not  be  obtained  for  love  or  money,  at  least  in  the  owner's 
time.    And  now  we  may  further  ask,  whether  it  is  possible  that 
the  harp  now  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  with  its  traditional  history,  such  as  it  is,  may  be  no 
other  than  this  very  harp  of  O'Brien  ?    I  answer  that  it  possi-  and  may 
bly  may  be  so ;  and  that  whether  this  harp  passed  from  Scot-  into\he'"'^'* 
land  into  England  along  with  the  regalia  in  the  time  of  Edwiyd  Ea'vard^i 
the  First ;  or  whether  it  came  there  in  any  other  way  before 
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or  after  that  time  the  tradition  of  its  having  been  given  by 
King  Henry  the  Eighth  to  the  Earl  of  Clanrickard,  and  of  its 
having  continued  a  long  time  in  the  Clanrickard  family,  under 
the  name  of  Donogh  O'Brien's  harp,  remains  uncontradicted  by 
any  evidence  or  by  any  logical  argument. 

Then,  as  regards  the  armorial  bearings,  by  the  character  of 
which  the  age  of  this  harp  has  been  attempted  to  be  deter- 
mined, I  venture  to  say  that  those  armorial  bearings,  what  family 
soever  they  may  have  belonged  to,  were  no  part  of  the  orignial 
harp ;  and  that  there  is  not  upon  the  entire  instrument  a  spot 
left  vacant  in  which  they  could  fit,  excepting  that  alone  which 
is  now  occupied  in  the  harmonic  curve  by  the  monogram  i.  h.  c, 
so  rude  and  inferior  in  artistic  design  and  execution  to  the  rest 
of  the  carving,  into  which  it  would  appear  to  have  been  inserted, 
probably  by  some  possessor  of  the  instrument  after  it  had  passed 
from  the  hands  of  its  original  owner. 

In  this  tedious  and  perhaps  shadowy  discussion  on  the  Brian 
Boru  harp,  I  trust  I  shall  be  believed  when  I  say,  that  I  have 
had  no  object  in  view  but  the  elucidation,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  its  true  history ;  or  if  not  that,  the  nearest  possible  guess  at 
it;  such  a  guess  as  might  reasonably  be  given,  from  the  few 
facts  and  circumstances  that  I  have  adduced,  and  which  appear 
to  me  to  supply  coincidences  bearing  with  remarkable  point 
upon  the  subject.  I  don't  want  to  offer  any  flat  contradiction 
to  high  authority.  I  wish  to  place  before  these  authorities  such 
facts  only  as  I  have  collected  since  Dr.  Petrie's  Essay  was  pub  • 
lished,  in  the  hope  that  if  they  do  not  lead  to  the  certainty  of 
the  truth,  they  may  be  found  useful  landmarks  in  the  further 
prosecution  of  this  interesting  antiquarian  inquiry.  And  still 
further,  to  show  that  I  am  not  trusting  merely  to  speculations 
of  my  own  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  well  informed  men, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  at  all  improbable  in  what  I  have  ven- 
tured to  suggest  as  to  the  wanderings  of  the  harp  of  Do7uichadh 
Cairhreacli  O'Brien,  1  may  here  notice  a  reference  to  the  stray- 
ing harp  of  another  distinguished,  but  much  later  nobleman 
of  the  great  O'Brien  family.  This  harp,  indeed,  might  come 
within  the  range  of  Dr.  Petrie's  antiquarian  tests,  as  to  its  nge ; 
but,  if  it  is  still  extant,  it  is  not  accompanied  by  any  known 
legend  that  would  lead  to  its  identification. 

The  reference  to  this  harp  that  I  have  just  mentioned,  is 
found  in  an  anonymous  poem  of  considerable  merit,  which,  like 
Mac  Conmidhes  poem  on  Donncliadh  Cairhreadis,  harp,  was 
addressed  to  it,  when  heard  played  by  a  stranger,  by  the  dis- 
consolate bard  of  its  exiled  owner.  This  poem  consist  of  ten 
quatrains,  so  appropriate  to  tlie  present  subject,  and  certainly 
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SO  valuable  a  corroboration  of  an  important  historical  event,  that  I  xxxm 
shall  give  a  literal  translation  of  the  whole  of  it.   It  is  as  follows : 

**  Musical  thou  art,  O  harp  of  my  king  !  TnoUie" 

The  plaint  of  thy  strings  has  brought  me  to  grief ;  straying 

It  is  little  that  my  mind  was  not  deranged  o^iden.'^" 

When  I  heard  thy  voice  while  being  tuned. 
"  Seldom  hast  thou  been  seen  upon  a  visitation, 

O  fount  of  music  !  who  hath  gained  every  prize  ! 

Thou  beautiful  harp  of  the  Ollamhs  of  [Clanri]  Tail. 

Oftener  was  the  visit  of  nobles  to  thee ! 
"  Thou  musical,  fine-pointed,  speckled  harp ! 

Thou  hast  seen  a  time — did  we  of  it  wish  to  tell — 

When  to  thee  were  sung  the  poems  of  sages, 

For  which  Ua  Duacli  [O'Brien]  paid  steeds  and  gold. 
*'  Many  a  hand  ran  over  thy  ribs. 

In  that  bright  mansion,  where  pleasure  reigned ; 

Thou  of  the  noble  breast,  delightful  and  free. 

Until  thou  didst  allow  him  to  sail  over  the  waves. 
"  Thou  musical  harp  of  the  race  of  Brian — 

After  them  no  one  should  in  greatness  trust, 

Whilst  I  am  like  Torna  after  Niall^ 

And  thou  among  strangers  after  my  king ! 
*'  The  foreigners  have  driven  beyond  the  sea 

The  Earl  of  the  Claim  Tail — what  greater  wo! 

From  that  time  thither  I  have  heard  no  harp 

That  has  not  a  tone  of  wailing  in  its  notes. 
*'  Alas !  that  the  fair,  bountiful  man  did  not  consent. 

The  heir  of  the  O'Briens,  who  gained  all  sway, 

To  suffer  base  deeds  without  anger 

And  guard  himself  against  English  treachery. 
"  Their  oppressive  demands  were  not  borne 

By  the  beloved  of  Cashel,  of  the  foam  white  skin 

His  glowing  billow  of  kingly  blood  [could  not  bear  it], 

Its  consequence,  alas  !  has  come  upon  us. 
Erinn  has  ceased  to  live  of  the  sorrows  of  the  king, 

Completely  has  her  career  gone  down. 

The  nut  produce  of  Inis  Fail  has  ceased. 

The  happiness  of  all  men  has  ceased,  and  their  music. 
*'  Sweet,  O'Gilligan,  are  thy  notes. 

Sweet  the  voice  of  the  strings  in  thy  fingers ; 

Still  't  was  sweeter  to  me  in  the  time  of  Ua  Lulvc 
[O'Brien], 

Tho'  this  harp  is  always  sweet  for  its  music  !"^^^'^ 
(351)  [original: — 

CeolcAyv  pr\  a  c^tiic  tno  ^'15!  I'UAi'L  nACA|\  fAobA-o  ino  c|mic, 

j\otn  ciii|\  A  fnim  fiAnyA  "oo  ce-o  ;         o-o  cxiaIa  "oo  juc  "oot)  st^f. 
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written  in 
1570 : 


tlie  O'Brien 
was 

Conor.  Karl 
of  Thomoad ; 


the  "  Four 
Masters" 
account  of 
hia  Bubmis- 
sinn  to  Q. 
tlieabeth : 


This  poem,  whoever  may  have  been  tlic  author  of  it,  must 
have  been  written  in  the  year  1570;  for  it  was  in  that  year,  as 
we  are  told  by  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  that  Conor 
O'Brien,  Earl  of  Thomond,  in  consequence  of  the  dissensions  of 
his  own  people  and  the  pressure  of  the  English  power,  came  to 
terms  with  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  Queen  Elizabeth's  represen- 
tative, and  promised  to  be  counselled  by  him.  The  following 
is  the  account  of  this  event,  as  chronicled  by  the  Four  Masters ; — 

"  He  [the  earl]  gave  up  his  towns,  namely,  Clonroad,  Clar- 
mor  [now  Clare  Castle],  and  Bunratty,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Earl  of  Ormond ;  and  Donnell  O'Brien  and  other  chieftains  of 
Thomond,  whom  the  earl  had  as  prisoners,  were  set  at  liberty, 
as  were  also  the  prisoners  held  by  the  president.  The  carl  was 
afterwards  seized  with  sorrow  and  regret  for  hsiving  given  up 
his  towns  and  prisoners,  for  he  now  retained  only  one  of  all  his 
fortresses,  namely,  Magh  O'm-Bracain,  and  in  this  he  left  ever- 
faithful  warders;  he  resolved  that  he  would  never  submit  him- 
self to  the  law  or  the  mercy  of  the  council  of  Ireland,  choosing 
rather  to  be  a  wanderer  and  an  outlaw,  and  even  to  abandon 
his  estates  and  his  fine  patrimony,  than  to  go  among  them.  He 
afterwards  concealed  himself  for  some  time  in  Clanmaurice  [in 
Kerry],  from  whence  he  passed,  about  the  festival  of  St.  John, 
into  France,  where  he  stopped  for  some  time.  He  afterwards 
went  to  England,  and  received  favour,  pardon,  and  honour  from 
the  queen  of  England,  who  sent  letters  to  the  council  of  Ire- 
land, commanding  them  to  honour  the  earl,  and  he  returned  to 
Ireland  in  the  winter  of  the  same  year". 

It  must,  then,  have  been  in  the  precise  year  1570  the  above 
poem  was  written,  for  that  was  the  year  in  which  O'Brien  was 


A  ceotfAoi  -oo  -jruAiiA  50.6  geALI! 
A  c|\uic  CAem  oiiAmnA  UaiL, 
■jTA  mince  ciiai|\x)  CA15  at)  ceAiin! 
^  C]^u1c  ceotcAix  beAnnco|\]\  b^ACAc  ! 
cA]AAip  -peAt, — 5A  cciiin  "OO — 
•00  geAbcA!  iMoc  tAoice  ■ptiA'6, 

A|A  A  CCUC  tlA  "OUAC  eiC  If  6|\. 
tnO]A  lAm  lAoUxCAX)  fAT)  ctieAf, 

fAti  inu|v  njeAb,  a  bfAicce  nnii|\- 
inti ; 

A  TnoiA-OA  b|\uinne  fev\f5Ai]A  f'Ae^A, 
5U]\  tcij  cu  A  cAeb  ]\e  cuinn. 

A  c]\tiic  ceobcAix  cbAiiine  "bliiMAin, — 
A  cc]\eAn  tiA  1TDIA15  tii]\  coi]\b|Mr, 
^y  m^ye  niA]\  Uo^mia  ca|a  e\y  lleill, 
^y  cufA  A|\  eACC]\A  X)e^y  mo  ia'i^. 

"Oo  cuipv'peA'o  AbLmupAig  ca]\  I'aiL, 
lAjxlA  6  CaiI — CIA  c|\A-6  Af  mo! 
6  foin  Aleic:  ni  duAbA  c]\uic, 


riAC  buM-o  VojAjA  ^uib  11A  v;b6i>. 

Ay  C^AUAg  nA|\  AeilCAlj  All  piTO  pAb, 

UA  tiA  mbpiAii,  •pe  mbe]\CAi  bA|\]A, 
pibAnj;  cUxui  be]\c  :  cub  ]\e  yei^xg, 
oeic  AjXA  ccoimne  a]a  ceibg  iT^Abb  ; 

tlin  fuibnjeAX)  •OAei'pe  a  mb]\eAc 
LeAtiriAti  CAipb,  cneAf  mA]A  cuinn  ; 
A  conn  niob]\AC  fobA  -pi  j — 
CA]\bA  A  'oeAycAi'6,  i:A]Aio]\  -ouinn. 

CAi-pnig  ei]\e  "DiACf.A  An  jMj, 
"OO  cuAi-6  uibe  py  a  ^eob, 
CAi|\ni5  cno  mcAf  cpice  V^^^^j 
CAi|\ni5  Aibnef  caic  -pA  cceob. 

b)inn,  A  111  ^ibbigAin  -oo  jbo^A, 
binn  50CA  nA  cce-o  at)  me6]\; 
binne  bim  i  a  bpbvMciO]'  "Ui  btii|vc, 
binn  i  ah  c]\uic  a]\a  ceob. 

CeobcA|\. 

— O'Curry  MSS.,  C.U.I.,  Lives  of 
Sa-uts,  vol.  ii.,  p.  48.] 
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forced  to  fly  over  the  sea  from  the  EngHsh  power.  It  is  curious,  "^ni. 
however,  to  find  that  within  the  comparatively  short  time  the  it*r*«danng 
earl  was  absent  his  harp  had  passed  into  a  strange  country,  if  SteS^tiwt 
not  into  strange  hands ;  for,  although  the  poet  praises  the  per-  Jji^]^t. 
formance  of  O'Gilligan,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  possessor  st«nge 
of  this  harp  at  the  time,  O'Gilligan  is  not  a  Munster  name,  and 
the  bearer  of  that  name  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  raised 
to  the  distinction  of  chief  Ollamli  in  music  to  the  Claim  Tail^ 
or  O'Briens,  in  preference  to  the  musicians  of  their  own  country 
and  race. 

The  harp  now  in  Trinity  College  could  not  have  been  this  the  harp  i« 
harp  of  the  Earl  of  Thomond,  unless  indeed  that  the  latter  this  bai^ 
harp  might  have  come  dowm  some  hundreds  of  years  as  an  heir- 
loom in  the  family ;  but  this  is  not  probable ;  and  if  this  straying 
harp  of  Conor  O  Brien,  Earl  of  Thomond,  of  the  year  1570, 
be  in  existence  at  all,  it  is  not  identified. 

There  is  an  old  harp  in  the  possession  of  J ohn  Lanigan,  Esq.,  Mr.  Lani- 
of  Castle  Fogarty,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary;  and  I  have^****^ 
heard  Mr.  Lanigan  say  that  it  exactly  resembles  in  size  and 
carving  the  harp  in  Trinity  College,  of  which  he  saw  a  cast  in 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  ^Ir.  Lanigan's  harp,  however,  has 
not  been  seen  by  any  person  who  has  given  his  attention  to  its 
comparative  style  and  age,  or  who  was  qualified  in  any  way  to 
form  and  express  an  opinion  on  it.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  owners  of 
and  a  great  loss  to  inquiries  of  this  kind,  that  the  owners  of  rare 
relics  of  antiquity  are  not  at  all  times  willing  to  place  for  a  _  _  _ 
time  these  curious  remains  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  where  ^^^j,™'-^^ 
they  could  be  properly  examined  and  compared,  duly  under- 
stood, and  appreciated  by  the  general  pubhc  as  well  as  by  the 
antiquary.  There  are  generous  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  in 
the  case  of  Sir  Richard  O'Donnell,  Bart.,  of  Newport,  county 
of  Mayo,  who  has  for  many  yesors  allowed  his  precious  rehc,  the 
Cathach,  to  add  to  the  richness  of  the  splendid  museum  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  it  would  be  greatly  to  be  desired 
that  his  liberal  example  were  more  generally  followed. 

In  continuation  of  these  obser\^ations  of  mine,  and  tracing  some  nouss 
stiU  farther  down  the  existence  and  abode  of  a  few  other  survi-  hL-^b^ 
ving  harps  of  the  later  times,  the  following  communication  from     ^""^  - 
my  own  and  Ireland's  distinguished  fi'iend,  Dr.  Petrie,  will,  I 
am  sure,  be  received  with  all  the  attention  and  respect  due  to 
his  revered  name.    Thus  writes  Dr.  Petrie- — 

"  To  the  lovers  of  ancient  Irish  melody — a  body,  I  re^t  to  "He regret* 
say,  small  in  number  amongst  the  educated  classes  in  Ireland — 
it  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  no  very  ancient  specimen  re- 
mains  to  us  of  the  instrument  wliich  gave  that  melody  a  grace 
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*'  I'resent 
indifference 
tu  Irish 
harps  and 
music": 


"Some  eccle- 
siastical 
relics  pre- 
serrod" : 


"  Dr.  Petrie 

■would  have 
preferred 
the  harp  of 
St.  Patrick 
or  St. 
Kevin" ; 


"  our  bogs 
may  yet 
give  us  an 
ancient 
harp" ; 


"Mr  Joy's 
account  of 
such  a  harp 
found  in  the 
county  of 
Limerick" ; 


of  form  and  depth  of  feeling  which  that  of  no  other  country 
has  ever  equalled,  or  will  ever  surpass.  As  a  nation,  indeed, 
we  have  been  and  are  hopelessly  indifferent  in  the  matter.  We 
suppose  the  Irish  harp  to  have  been  a  barbarous  instrument, 
and  believe  the  music  to  which  it  gave  birth  to  be  at  best  but 
rude  and  unsuited  to  civilized  ears ;  and  in  truth  it  is  not  of  a 
kind  to  touch  the  feelings  or  satisfy  the  conventional  taste  of 
society  as  at  present  constituted. 

"  The  religious  sentiment,  so  strongly  characteristic  of  the 
Gaedhelic  mind,  has,  in  despite  of  so  many  adverse  circum- 
stances, preserved  to  us  a  few  relics  of  those  saintly  men  who 
by  their  zeal  in  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  obtained  for  their  country  the  title  of  Insula  Sanc- 
torum; and  these  relics  are  no  less  interesting  as  touching  me- 
morials of  the  good  men  of  a  remote  age,  than  valuable  as 
specimens  exhibiting  an  intimacy  with  the  elegant  arts  which 
without  them  would  probably  be  more  than  doubted. 

*'  Highly,  however,  as  I  appreciate  these  remains,  I  confess 
that  I  would  rather  have  possessed  the  harp  of  the  apostle 
Patrick,  or  that  of  the  gentle  Keven  of  Glandalough,  which  we 
know  to  have  been  so  long  preserved,  than  their  bells,  shrines, 
or  croziers,  or  any  other  of  their  relics ;  for  such  were  only  me- 
morials of  their  professional  existence,  while  their  harps  would 
present  to  our  imagination  the  existence  of  that  sensibility  to 
*  the  concordance  of  sweet  sounds '  which  the  Creator  has  be- 
stowed upon  man,  as  the  most  sensuous  and  pure  of  his  leisure 
enjoyments.  Unhappily,  such  touching  memorials,  however, 
we  can  never  possess 

"  But  we  may  still  indulge  the  hope  that  our  bogs,  which 
have  preserved  for  us  so  many  interesting  remains  illustrative 
of  the  progress  in  civilization  of  our  forefathers,  may  still  con- 
serve and  present  to  us  a  specimen  of  our  ancient  harp ;  for  at 
least  one  such  they  have  already  given  us  in  our  own  time,  but 
it  seems  to  have  been  uncared  for,  and,  consequently, — des- 
troyed ! 

"  The  late  Mr.  Henry  Joy,  of  Belfast,  in  his  learned  and  ad- 
mirable '  Historical  Ciitical  Dissertation  on  the  Harp',  printed 
in  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Bunting  s  *  General  Collection  of  the 
Ancient  Music  of  Ireland'  (vol.  i. :  London,  1811),  has  informed 
us  that — 

"  '  About  ten  or  eleven  years  ago,  a  curious  harp  was  found 
in  the  county  of  Limerick,  on  the  estate  of  Sir  Richard  Harte, 
by  whom  it  was  given  to  the  late  Dr.  O'Halloran.  On  the 
death  of  that  gentleman  it  was  thrown  into  a  lumber  room,  and 
thence  removed  by  a  cook,  who  consigned  it  to  the  flames.  Its 
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exact  figure  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain.  Several  gentle-  xxxih. 
men  who  saw  it,  declare  that  it  totally  differed  in  construction 
from  the  instrument  now  known  in  Ireland ;  that  it  was  smaller 
in  size,  and  still  retained  three  metal  strings,  with  pins  for 
several  others.  It  was  raised  by  laboiurers  at  the  depth  of 
twelve  spits  or  spadings  under  the  earth  in  Coolness  Moss,  near 
Newcastle,  between  Limerick  and  Killamey.  It  seems  extra- 
ordinary that  any  vestige  of  metal  strings  or  pins  should  have 
remained,  notwithstanding  the  qualities  attributed  to  moss 
water 

"From  the  great  depth  at  which  this  harp  was  found",  con-  "According 
tinues  Dr.  Petrie,  "it  could  hardly  have  been  less  than  one  this  harp 
thousand  years  old.    Nor  is  it  improbable  that  anwngst  the  rwo^eiV* 
harps  belonging  to  the  harpers  of  the  last  century  and  early  part 
of  the  present,  some  of  them  may  have  been  of  a  respectable 
though  inferior  antiquity  to  the  Limerick  harp.    What,  it  may  "  what  has 
be  asked,  has  become  of  the  harps  of  the  seven  harpers  who  met  theha^jwof 
at  Granard  in  1782,  and  the  ten  harpers  at  Belfast  in  1792?  YtsI?-^ 
Most  of  them,  no  doubt,  have  been  used  for  firewood.    Yet  I  ^'-^^^^ 
have  been  informed  by  the  late  Mr.  Christopher  Dillon  Bellew, 
and  his  lady,  of  Mount  Bellew,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  that 
for  many  years  a  very  aged  harper,  who  was  very  probably  one 
of  those  who  attended  the  harp  meetings,  used,  in  making  his 
annual  rounds  at  the  houses  of  the  Connaught  gentry,  stop  at 
their  mansion  for  a  fortnight,  and  that  on  those  occasions  they 
were  always  much  struck  with  the  antique  character  of  his 
harp.    '  It  was',  they  said,  '  small,  and  but  simply  ornamented', 
and  on  the  front  of  the  pillar,  ar  forearm,  there  was  a  brass 
plate,  on  which  was  inscribed  the  name  of  the  maker  and  the 
date — 1509.    The  poor  harper  had  often  expressed  his  inten- 
tion of  bequeathing  this  harp  to  his  kind  entertainers ;  but  a 
summer  -came  without  brinorincr  him  to  his  accustomed  haunts, 
and  the  harp  was  never  forwarded,  nor  its  fate  ascertained. 

*'  Of  the  harps  now  remaining  to  us,  that  preseiwed  in  ihe  mu-  '^^^'^5"^ 
seum  of  Trinity  CoUeore,  and  popularly  called  '  Brian  Boyus\  is'the^'oiS 
but  which  I  would  call  *  O'Neill's',  is,  probably,  the  oldest  ^Jt",?"  ^^'^ 
But,  there  can  be  ho  doubt  of  its  being  the  work  of  a  much 
later  age  than  that  of  the  Munster  king:  and  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned if  the  ancient  harps  preserved  in  Scotland,  and  which 
are  probably  of  Irish  manufacture,  are  not  of  equal  or  even 
earlier  antiquity.    The  next  in  age  is  the  Fitzgerald,  or,  as  it  "theDaiway 
is  now  popularly  called,  the  Dalway  harp,  having  been  in  the  ^ 
possession  of  that  old  Antrim  family  for  a  considerable  number 
of  years.     Of  this  harp,  unhappily,  only  fragments  remain, 
namely,  the  harmonic  curve,  or  pin-board,  and  the  fore-arm; 
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3s^^xiir.   the  sound-board  having  been  lost  or  destroyed.     These  frag- 
ments are,  however,  of  great  interest,  not  only  on  account  of 
their  elaborate  and  tasteful  ornamentations,  but,  perhaps,  still 
more  from  their  being  in  great  part  covered  with  Latin  and 
Irish  inscriptions.    From  these  inscriptions*  we  learn  that  the 
harp  was  made  for  one  of  the  Desmond  Fitzgeralds,  namely, 
John  McEdmond  Fitzgerald  of  Cluain,  or  Cloyne,  whose  arms 
are  handsomely  chased  on  the  front  of  the  fore-pillar,  sur- 
mounted by  the  arms  of  England.    It  presents  us  also  with 
the  name  of  the  maker,  '  Donatus,  Filius  Thadei',  and  the  date 
of  its  fabrication,  1621;  and,  in  the  Irish  language  and  letters, 
the  names  of  the  servants  of  the  household, 
"theinscrip.     "  These  inscriptions  having  been  imperfectly  translated  in 
harp^impe'r-  Mr.  Joy's  Essay,  but  recently  read  correctly  by  yourself,  and 
laJed  i^Mr''  Panted  for  private  distribution  by  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Ball,  I 
Joy's  essay",  think  it  desirable  to  give  them  a  more  secure  record  in  your 
lectures  as  interesting  memorials  of  domestic  life  in  Ireland  at 
that  period". 

"  Professor  The  following  is  my  translation  of  these  Irish  inscriptions : — 
translation  "  These  are  they  who  were  servitors  to  John  Fitz  Edmond 
of  them";  ^^'itz  Gerald],  at  Cluain  [Cloyne],  at  the  time  that  I  was  made, 
viz. :  the  Steward  there  was  James  Fitz  John ;  and  Maurice 
Walsh  was  our  Superintendent;  and  Dermod  Fitz  John,  Wine 
Butler ;  and  John  Ruadhan  was  Beer  Butler ;  and  Philip  Fitz 
Donnel  was  Cook  there.  Anno  Domini  1621. 

"  Teige  O'Ruarc  was  Chamberlain  there,  and  James  Russel 
was  House  Marshal ;  and  Maurice  Fitz  Thomas  and  Maurice 
Fitz  Edmond;  these  were  all  discreet  attendants  upon  him. 
Philip  Fitzteige  Magrath  was  Tailor  there;  Donnchadh  Fitz 
Teige  was  his  Carpenter, — it  was  he  that  made  me. 

"  Giollapatrick  Mac  Cridan  was  my  Musician  and  Harmo- 
nist ;  and  if  I  could  have  found  a  better,  him  should  I  have,  and 
Dermot  M'Cridan  along  with  him,  two  highly  accomplished 
men,  whom  I  had  to  nurse  me.  And  on  every  one  of  these, 
may  God  have  mercy  on  them  all".^^^^^ 

(347)  [original:— IpA-oi^o  "oob  -peit)-  jaI  cige;  AcSf  inuiiMf  m^c  UumAif 

triAnAic          SeAAn   triAC    emAin-o  aca^  IUuiim)'  hiac  emAinn  ;  bA  pem- 

JeAYVALc,    A  gctuAin,    An  cAn  'oo-  AtiAig  "olieif^cjAe-oeACA  ia-o  tnle. 

]\onA-6  mifi,  .1.  -oobo  p)ibA]\T)  Ann  piiip  niAC  Uaix)5  ihe  C]aaic  bA  cAib- 

Semuf  niAC  SeAAin  ;   aca^  tUui|\i|'  lui^Ann;  'Oonnc[A]t)  niAC  CAixtg  nA 

"biveAnAcli  "oobA  -pAXiniAn-oAC  ;  Ac^y  |"A[^e]]\  "oo  ]\on. 

'OiA]\mui'omAcSeAAnbuici'Lei|\ponA;  3io'L'LA]:pA'0|\ij;  mbA  CiM-OAin  -oobA 

ACAf  SeAAn  1luT)An  buici'Lei|\  nA  beo-  ipeA\\  ceoiL  Ac^y  oi-pAp-oi  "OAni  ;  ACAj' 

]\Ac;  ACAf  pibip  mAc  "OoninAibL  bA  "oa  ^rliAijm  ni  bui-6  i:eA|\  ^y  -pe  -oo 

c6cAi|\e  Ann,  Anno  "Oommo  1G21.  blioA^,  aca]'  t)iA]\niAi'0  ihAc  Cpi-OAin 

Uatj^  O  fliiAi]Ac  bA  reoni|\A'ooi]\  mAitie  ixeifj-oiAfoo  cf AiVieb'gtAnnA, 

Ann,  ACAf  Sennif  Uviifei  bA  niA^Af-  -cobi  v\-AinfA*oom  AlitriAen.  -AcAf  jac 
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*'  According  to  an  old  custom",  Mr.  Joy  writes,  "  the  instru-  xxxm. 
ment  is  supposed  to  be  animated;  and,  among  other  matters, 
informs  us  of  the  names  of  two  harpers  who  had  produced  the 
finest  music  on  it ;  these  were,  it  seems,  Giolla  Patrick  M'Cridan 
and  Diarmad  M'Cridan".  This  harp,  which  was  nearly  twice 
the  size  of  the  last  noticed,  has  been  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Joy : — "  By  the  pins,  which  remain  almost  entire,  it  is  found  to  ^jJ^^^'^^^P' 
have  contained  in  the  row  forty-five  strings,  besides  seven  in  this  harp", 
the  centre,  probably  for  unisons  to  others,  making  in  all  fifty- 
two  strings.  In  consequence  of  the  sound-board  being  lost, 
different  attempts  to  ascertain  its  scale  have  been  unsuccessful. 
It  contained  twenty-four  strings  more  than  the  noted  harp 
called  Brian  Boiromhe's ;  and  in  point  of  workmanship,  is  be- 
yond comparison  superior  to  it,  both  for  the  elegance  of  its 
crowded  ornaments,  and  for  the  general  execution  of  those  parts 
on  which  the  general  correctness  of  a  musical  instrument  de- 
pends. The  opposite  side  is  equally  beautiful  with  that  of 
which  the  delineation  is  given;  the  fore-pillar  appears  to  be 
sallow,  the  harmonic  curve  of  yew. 

"  The  instrument,  in  truth,  deserves  the  epithet  claimed  by 
the  inscription  on  itself — '  Ego  sum  Regina  Cithararwn  ". 

"  As  following  in  age  as  well  as  in  importance",  continues  "The  harp 
Dr.  Petrie,  "the  harp  I  have  next  to  notice  is,  by  a  curious  Siarquisof 
coincidence,  also  a  Fitzgerald  one — it  is  the  harp  of  the  great  ^i^^*'"^"- 
parent  family  of  Kildare,  and  is  happily  in  their  keeping.  The 
size  and  proportions  of  this  harp  are  about  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Cloyne  harp ;  and,  like  the  latter,  it  is  richly,  but  less  elabo- 
rately ornamented     In  both  haips,  too,  the  style  of  the  orna- 
mentation is  generally  characteristic  of  an  earlier  age  than  that 
of  their  manufacture,  as  proved  by  the  coats  of  arms  and  in- 
scriptions upon  them.    In  the  Kildare  harp,  the  inscription  is, 

eAn  "01  Ab  50  iroeA^vn  A  "OiA^^AfA  o]\ca  paled  with  those  of  his  wife,  the  Hon. 

f Gin  tule.  Ellen  Barry,  daughter  of  Viscount 

Beside  the  Irish  inscription  there  Buttevant;  he  was  married  in  1611, 

is,  in  large  Roman  letters,  near  the  and  died  in  1610.  The  mottoes  under 

figure  of  a  queen,  at  the  end  of  the  the  arms  appear  to  be,  "  Virescit  vul- 

harmonic  curve,  nere  virtus,  Boutez  en  avant".  Upon 

I^E  &  EB  ME  FIERI  FECERUNT  the  edge  of  the  bow  were  Latin  in- 

EGO  SUM  REGINA  CiTHARA-  scriptions  (now  partly  lost);  there 

RUM.  remain,  "Plecto  vinco  rego.    .   .  . 

Upon  the  bow  the  royal  arms  of  monstra  viros.  musica  Dei  donum. 

England  are  carved ;  and  it  is  to  be  distractas  solatur  musica  mentes.  ut 

remarked  that  the  quartering  for  Ire-  sonus    ....    transit  sic  gloria 

land  exhibits  a  harp  which  is  a  good  mundi.   Vincit  Veritas".    Upon  the 

representation  of  that  known  as  the  inside  of  the  bow,  in  large  letters,  is 

harp  of  Brian  Boromha.    Under  the  inscribed,  "Donatus  fihus  Thadei  me 

royal  arms  are  those  of  Sir  John  Fitz-  fecit,  spes  mea  in  Deo".] 
Edmond  Fitzgefald,  of  Cloyne,  im- 
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"  Farps  of 
the 

tighteenth 
century" : 


"■the  one  in 
the  pos- 
session of 
Sir  Hervey 
Bruce" : 


"the  rastlft 
Otway  harp" 


indeed,  a  very  simple  one,  namely,  the  letters  r.  f.  g.,  and,  m 
Arabic  numerals,  the  date,  1672.  Yet,  brief  as  this  inscription 
is,  coupled  with  the  escutcheon  of  arms  above  which  it  is  carved, 
it  is  quite  sufficient  to  identify  the  particular  Fitzgerald  for 
whom  the  harp  was  made.  The  escutcheon,  which  is  carved 
in  high  relief  upon  the  fore-pillar,  exhibits  the  arms  of  the 
Kildare  Fitzgeralds — pearl,  a  saltirc,  ruby ;  but  they  are  charged 
with  a  crescent,  to  denote  that  they  belong  to  the  second  son 
of  the  chief  of  the  family ;  and  thus  informed,  we  are  enabled 
by  a  reference  to  Lodge's  Peerage,  to  determine,  with  certainty, 
that  the  R.  F.  G.  of  1672,  was  Robert,  the  second  son  of  George, 
the  sixteenth  earl  of  Kildare — who  brought  the  name  of  Robert 
into  that  noble  house — and  who,  during  the  minority  of  his 
nephew,  John,  the  eighteenth  earl,  who  was  born  in  1661,  was 
appointed  by  the  king  to  the  government  of  the  county.  He 
was  born  in  1637,  and  he  died  in  January  1697-8.  On  the 
death  of  George,  the  sixteenth  earl,  in  1707,  the  earldom  passed 
to  a  second  Robert,  born  in  1675,  who  was  his  first  cousin,  being 
the  son  of  his  uncle,  for  whom  the  harp  was  made,  and  from 
him,  in  a  direct  line,  is  descended  the  present  estimable  mar- 
quess, by  whom,  in  the  ancient  castle  of  the  family,  at  Kilkea, 
the  harp  is  now  most  carefully  conserved,  a»d  of  his  race  may 
it  never  want  consei^vators. 

"  I  have  now  noticed  all  the  harps  of  an  age  anterior  to  the 
eighteenth  century  known  to  me  as  existing  in  Ireland,  and  I 
have  next  to  speak  of  those  of  a  later  age.  The  earliest  harps 
of  the  eighteenth  century  which  I  have  seen  were  made  by  Cor- 
mac  Kelly,  at  Bally nascreen,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry, 
'a  district',  as  Mr.  Bunting  informs  us,  'long  famous  for  the 
construction  of  such  instruments'.  Of  these  harps,  the  most  re- 
markable is  that  preserved  at  Downhall,  the  seat  of  Sir  Hervey 
Bruce,  Bart.,  in  the  same  county,  and  which  had  belonged  till 
the  time  of  his  death  to  Denis  Hampson,  the  well-known 
harper  of  Magilligan,  who  died  in  1807,  at  the  age  of  112 
years.  Jts  sides  and  front  are  made  of  white  sallow,  and  the 
back  of  bog  fir,  patched  with  copper  and  iron  plates,  and  tlie 
following  lines  are  sculptured  on  it : — 
'  In  the  days  of  Noah  I  was  grown, 

After  his  flood  I  Ve  not  been  seen, 

Until  seventeen  hundred  and  two : — I  was  found 

By  Cormac  Kelly,  under  ground ; 

He  raised  me  up  to  that  degree, 

Queen  of  music  they  call  me'. 
"  A  second,  by  the  same  maker,  is  preserved  at  Castle  Otway, 
'  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  the  seat  of  Captain  Robert  Jocelyn 
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Otway,  R.N.  and  D.L.,  and  bears  the  date  1707.  This  harp  xxxm. 
was  the  property  of  the  harper  and  fiddler,  Patrick  Quin,  a 
native  of  Portadown,  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  and  who  was 
the  youngest  of  the  harpers  who  attended  at  the  assembly  in 
July,  1792,  Hampson  being  the  eldest.  Quin  was  brought  to 
Dublin  in  1809,  as  the  only  survivor  of  the  old  harpers,  by  the 
unfortunate  John  Bernard  Trotter,  who  had  made  a  visionary 
and  fruitless  attempt  to  organize  a  Harp  Society,  through  whose 
patronage  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  a  new  race  of  harpers 
might  be  established,  of  which  Quin  was  to  be  the  teacher;  and 
many  Dublin  septuagenarians  like  myself  may  remember  his 
performance  at  a  Commemoration  of  Handel  at  the  Rotundo  in 
that  year,  and  which  was  got  up  with  the  view  to  promote  this 
object. 

"  A  third  harp  of  this  period,  which  was,  and,  as  I  trust,  is  "a  imrp 
still  preserved  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  is  also,  according  to  Sioifging  to 
Mr.  Bunting,  the  manufacture  of  this  maker,  and  engravings  of  L^mel-ick''-^' 
it  are  given  in  Walker's  '  Irish  Bards',  and  in  Ledwich's  '  Anti- 
quities of  Ireland'.  But  there  can  scarcely  exist  a  doubt  that 
my  old  friend  was  in  error  in  this  statement ;  for,  in  addition  to 
the  fact  that  this  harp,  in  its  form  and  style  of  ornamentation, 
differs  essentially  from  those  of  Cormac,  we  have  the  statement 
of  Mr.  William  Ousley,  of  Limerick,  who  drew  the  harp  and 
supplied  the  information  respecting  it  for  Walker,  that  it  bore 
the  insciiption  '  Made  by  John  Kelly,  1726'.  It  was  also  of 
greater  size  than  any  of  the  harps  of  Cormac  Kelly,  and  which 
were  never  more  than  four  feet  in  height ;  for  we  are  informed 
that  this  harp  was  five  feet  high,  and  contained  thirty-three 
strings.  In  178o  this  harp  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John 
Hehir,  of  Limerick.    What  has  since  become  of  it  I  know  not. 

"  Superior  in  many  respects  to  any  of  the  harps  of  this  period  "»  Magennis 
I  have  now  noticed,  was  one  which,  through  the  kindness  of  a  rJ'^^petriein 
friend,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  1832,  and  of  which,  un- 
happily,  I  can  now  speak  only  from  a  faded  recollection.  It 
was  at  that  time  the  property  or  in  the  keeping  of  a  country 
solicitor,  who  had  his  Dublin  office  on  Bachelors  Walk,  and 
who  was  then  out  of  town.  This  harp  was  of  moderate  size, 
about  four  feet  in  height,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  fracture 
which  it  was  obvious  it  had  recently  received,  was  in  the  most 
perfect  state  of  preservation.  Its  colour  was  that  of  a  pre- 
cious and  well  cared  for  Cremona  violin,  and  no  instrument  of 
that  class  could  exceed  it  in  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  its 
workmanship,  while,  from  the  antique  character  of  its  ornamen- 
tation, one  would  suppose  it  an  instrument  of  much  antiquity, 
but  for  the  presence  of  an  inscription  which  gives  its  history 
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^-"^x"^-  and  the  year  of  its  making.  This  inscription  was  not,  as  usual, 
engraved  on  the  woodwork  of  the  harp,  but  written  in  the  Irish 
language  and  characters  on  parchment,  which  was  under  glass, 
on  the  sound-board,  and,  amongst  other  matters  which  I  forget, 
it  informed  us  that  it  was  the  property  of  a  Captain  Art  Ma- 
gennis,  of  some  place  in  the  county  of  Down,  for  whom  it  was 
made  in  the  year  1725,  or  thereabout.  Shortly  after  my  seeing 
the  instrument,  the  friend  to  whose  kindness  I  was  indebted  for 
the  privilege  emigrated  to  America,  where  he  died,  and  its 
owner  having  given  up  his  lodgings,  I  could  learn  nothing  from 
his  successor  as  to  his  town  and  country  residences.  1  can  only, 
therefore,  indulge  the  hope,  I  confess  a  feeble  one,  that  this  in- 
teresting memorial  of  a  past  state  of  feeling  and  condition  of 
society  in  Ireland  may  have  escaped  the  usual  fate  of  such  relics, 
and  I  have  a  pleasure  in  penning  this  imperfect  notice  of  it, 
from  the  hope  that,  if  it  yet  exists,  such  notice  may  lead  to  our 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  its  locality,  and  perhaps  to  a  conser- 
ving appreciation  of  its  interest  and  value, 
"the  harp  in  "  To  tliis  pcriod  I  think  we  should  also  ascribe  the  harp  pre- 
Bton^oTstr  G.  scrvcd  with  an  honoured  place  in  the  hall  of  HoUvbrook  House, 
Hodson";     ^ouuty  of  Wicklow,  thc  beautiful  seat  of  Sir" George  F.  J. 

Hodson,  Bart.  It  is  of  small  size,  and  without  ornament  or 
inscription.  But  it  is  not  without  a  pecuHar  interest ;  for  its 
presence  carries  our  minds  back  to  the  joyous  days  in  that  dis- 
trict of  the  ancestor  of  Sir  George,  the  *  Robin  Adair'  of  many 
an  old  song.  Which  of  us  has  not  heard  the  '  You  are  welcome 
to  Puckstown,  Robin  Adair',  manufactured  into  '  You  're  wel- 
come to  Paxton,  Robin  Adair'  by  the  Scotch,  and  for  a  long 
time  claimed  as  their  own?  or  the  still  more  popular  ballad 
*  The  Kilruddery  Fox  Hunt',  in  the  opinion  of  Ritson,  the  best 
ballad-poem  in  the  English  language,  in  which  we  are  told 
triumphantly  that  '  Robert  Adair,  too,  was  with  us  that  day'  ? 
That  line  will  preserve  his  name  and  memory  for  ever.  And 
it  also  reminds  us  that  in  those  days  of  simple  living,  social 
Irish  merriment,  and  unconventional  freedom  of  manners,  the 
sound  of  the  Irish  harp,  and  the  melodies  of  Ireland,  whether 
gay  or  tender,  were  not  forgotten ;  for  the  first  of  these  songs 
was  associated  with  the  exquisitely  beautiful  and  impassioned 
"Eileen  aroon";  and  the  second  with  the  tempered  mirthful- 
ness  of  '  Sighile  ni  Gara'.  And,  for  my  own  part,  I  confess 
that  I  Cannot  banish  from  my  mind  the  impression  that  there 
existed  at  this  period,  in  the  romantic  district  of  the  Bray  river, 
a  poet  of  the  type  of  the  ancient  bards — one  who  combined 
with  the  powers  of  song  the  gift  of  composing  exciting  rhymes 
for  thc  purpose  of  thc  hour.    And  he  often  presents  himself  to 
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my  imagination,  seated  in  the  old  mansion  of  Hollybrooke,  ^cxxm. 
with  Robert  Adair  and  the  bold  hunters  of  Kilruddery — him- 
self no  doubt  one  of  them — singing,  with  the  accompaniment 
of  this  very  harp,  those  simple  songs  which  are  yet  remem- 
bered, and  give  pleasure  in  the  remembrance,  not  only  in  the 
locality  that  gave  them  birth,  but  even  in  distant  countries  that 
have  little  knowledge  or  conception  of  its  beauty. 

"  To  this  period  may  also  be  ascribed  the  harp  preserved  in  "the  harp  in 
the  jNIuseum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  though  indeed  there  p'jJchased"^ 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  possibility  of  its  being  of  an  earlier  age.  ^J™,  ^^^j®^ 
It  is  of  medium  size  and  of  good  workmanship,  but  its  only 
ornamentation  consists  of  a  bird's  head  which  adorns  the  fore 
pillar.    This  harp  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Academy 
by  the  purchase  of  the  second  collection  of  Irish  antiquities 
made  by  the  late  Major  Sirr,  his  first  and  better  collection  hav- 
ing been  disposed  of  to  a  Glasgow  picture  dealer,  coupled  with 
the  singular  condition  that  none  of  them  should  be  offered  for 
sale  in  Ireland ;  and  I  need  hardly  add,  that,  as  a  consequence, 
the  whole  collection  passed  into  the  hands  of  Scotch  and  Eng- 
lish antiquaries. 

"  The  Academy  also  possesses  another  harp,  which,  if  it  had  "t^e  so- 
any  just  claim  to  the  name  it  bears — '  Carolan's' — would  be  of  Carolan  in 
viewed  by  appreciators  of  musical  genius  with  a  deep  interest. 
But,  though  it  was  sold  to  the  Academy  as  such  by  a  person 
who  represented  himself  as  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  great 
minstrel,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  wretched  impostor, 
whose  statement  was  wholly  unworthy  of  belief.  We  have 
trustworthy  evidence  that  Carolan's  harp  was  burned  by  the 
servants  of  Mac  Dermot  Roe  at  Alderford  House,  in  which 
Carolan  died.  And  even  if  such  evidence  were  wanting,  the 
character  of  the  harp  itself  would  belie  the  assertion ;  for  it  is 
of  the  rudest  form  and  workmanship,  and  without  any  charac- 
teristic of  Carolan's  time.  In  short,  I  think  it  is  a  clumsy  piece 
of  work  of  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  and  wholly 
unworthy  a  place  in  the  great  museum  in  which  it  is  deposited. 

I  have  now  noticed  all  the  old  harps  which  have  come  under 
my  own  observation,  and — with  the  exception  of  the  Lanigan 
harp,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  which  I  have  never  seen,  but 
I  believe  to  be  old — all  those  of  whose  present  existence  I  have 
become  cognizant.  I  have  now,  therefore,  only  to  say  a  few 
words  in  reference  to  the  harps  manufactured  in  our  OAvn  time. 

"As  far  as  I  know,  these  harps  are  all  the  manufacture  of  "Harps  of 
Egan,  the  eminent  Dublin  harp-maker,  and  owe  their  origin  to  JentnrTan* 
the  necessity  of  providing  instruments  for  a  new  race  of  harpers,  ^^jf^.,^.^ 
the  pupils  of  the  school  of  the  Belfast  Harp  Society.  These 
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"  one  of 
them  in  Dr. 


harps  were  of  good  form  and  size,  about  the  height  of  pedal 
harps,  rich  in  tone,  and  of  excellent  workmanship.  But  they 
were  wholly  without  ornament,  and  had  nothing  about  them  to 
remind  us  of '  the  loved  harp  of  other  days'.  Where  are  these 
harps  now  ?  To  what  purpose  haA^e  they  been  applied,  now 
that  their  players  have  disappeared  from  amongst  us?  I  can- 
not say.  One,  indeed,  is  in  my  own  possession,  and  is  an 
i'etrie  s  existing  memorial  of  a  great  triumph  of  religious  liberty — a 
possession",  triumph  which  I  trust  will  yet  obliterate  the  painful  recollec- 
tion of  past  divisions  and  sufferings,  and  unite  Irishmen  of  all 
classes  and  creeds  in  the  bonds  of  peace  and  brotherly  affection. 
Many  of  us  must,  like  myself,  remember  the  triumphal  pro- 
cession of  O'Connell  through  the  leading  streets  of  our  city  in 
1829,  after  the  passing  of  the  Emancipation  Act.  The  hero 
of  the  day  was  seated  in  a  triumphal  car,  richly  decorated 
with  laurels ;  standing  on  his  left  hand,  his  henchman — one  of 
my  boy  friends — the  noble  and  lionhearted,  and  yet  gentle,  but 
not  overwise  Tom  Steele ;  and  seated  before,  but  below  them, 
a  venerable  minstrel,  with  abundant  silvery  locks  and  beard, 
arrayed  in  the  supposed  costume  of  the  bardic  race,  and  appa- 
rently drawing  from  his  harp  the  joyous  melodies  of  his  coun- 
try fitting  for  the  occasion.  It  is  true  that  he  might  as  well 
have  been  a  '  man  who  had  no  music  in  his  soul',  striking  an 
instrument  which  could  give  forth  no  sound:  for  the  never- 
ceasing  Irish  shout,  which  I  believe  is  allowed  to  be  far  superior 
to  all  other  shouts,  of  the  assembled  thousands  who  preceded, 
and  surrounded,  and  followed  the  car,  was  a  jealous  shout,  and 
would  allow  no  other  sound  to  be  heard.  The  harp  of  that  day 
was  the  one  which  is  now  mine ;  and  the  harper,  whose  appear- 
ance indicated  a  centogenarian  age,  and  from  whom,  in  a  sub- 
sequent year,  I  bought  it,  was  M'Loughlin,  one  of  the  young 
harpers  of  the  Belfast  school. 
"Dr.  Petrie's  "  The  effort  of  the  people  of  the  north  to  perpetuate  the  ex- 
threxer-*^  istcncc  of  the  harp  in  Ireland,  by  trying  to  give  a  harper's  skill 
HarpSodety  ^  numbcr  of  poor  blind  boys,  was  at  once  a  benevolent  and 
of  Belfast",  a  patriotic  one ;  but  it  was  a  delusion.  The  harp  at  the  time 
was  virtually  dead ;  and  such  effort  could  give  it  for  a  while 
only  a  sort  of  galvanized  vitality.  The  selection  of  blind  boys, 
Avithout  any  greater  regard  for  their  musical  capacities  than  the 
possession  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  for  a  calling  which  doomed 
them  to  a  wandering  life,  depending  for  existence  mainly,  if 
not  wholly,  on  the  sympathies  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  neces- 
sarily conducive  to  the  formation  of  intemperate  habits,  was  not 
a  well-considered  benevolence,  and  should  never  have  had  any 
fair  hope  of  success.    And  besides,  there  were  no  competent 
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teachers,  imbued  with  a  refined  sense  of  tlie  beauty  of  our  finest  xxxm. 
melodies,  to  instruct  tliem ;  none  to  select  for  them  the  most 
touchini;  of  those  melodies,  and  unite  them,  anew,  with  a  sim- 
ple but  correct  harmony,  such  as  has  been  preserved  tradition- 
ally by  the  harpers  of  Wales,  and  give  to  their  calling  a  con- 
tinuance and  a  patronage  not  yet  wholly  extinguished.  Thus 
imperfectly  instructed — ignorant  of  counterpoint,  and  with  a 
knowledge  of  only  a  few  of  our  melodies,  rarely  of  the  first  class, 
and  scarcely  ever  perfectly  preserved,  how  could  it  be  expected 
that  their  performance  could  be  tolerated  by  cultivated  ears, 
accustomed  to  the  '  tunes  of  the  day',  which  are  often  of  great 
beauty,  and  always  correct  and  effective  in  their  harmonies? 
But,  even  if  it  were  otherwise — if  those  blind  boys  had  been 
taught  to  play  with  skill  and  correctness  the  melodies  of  Ireland 
— the  only  melodies  suited  to  their  instrument — there  was  no 
longer  in  the  country  a  generally  diffused  Celtic  sentiment, — 
no  national  feeling,  independent  of  class  prejudices,  like  that  of 
Scotland  !  A  new  phase  of  society,  of  which  the  struggle  for 
wealth  and  the  enjoyments  of  luxury  are  the  characteristic 
features,  has  taken  the  place  of  that  simpler  one  which  gave  a 
zest  to  the  purer  enjoyments,  springing  from  man's  sensibilities. 
Fashion  will  not  now  allow  us  to  exhibit  depth  of  feeling,  or 
marked  individuality  of  character.  As  a  great  poet  has  ex- 
pressed this  change . 

"  '  The  world  is  too  much  with  us ;  late  and  soon, 

Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers : 

Little  we  see  in  nature  that  is  ours ; 

We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon !' 
"  No.    The  Irish  harp  cannot  be  brought  back  to  life:  't  is  "the  Irish 
dead  for  ever !    And,  even  the  music  which  it  had  created  will  JcT/ever^ut 
never  be  felt  again  as  it  has  been  felt.    But,  it  won't  die.    A  ^on^dS'. 
few  minds,  possessing  the  deeper  sensibilities  of  our  nature,  and 
strong  enough  to  spurn  the  deadening  influences  of  fashion,  will 
always  be  found,  who,  in  the  enjoyment  of  such  music,  will 
look  for  a  solace  amidst 

"  '  The  fretful  stir  and  fever  of  the  world'  ". 
Passing  from  this  valuable  communication  of  Dr.  Petrie,  I 
shall  now  take  up  the  thread  of  my  own  observations. 

There  is  a  harp  in  Scotland  known  as  the  harp  of  Mary  The  harp  lo 
Queen  of  Scots,  described  in  "  Gunn's  Historical  Enquiry",  and  wl^I'as 
said  to  resemble  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  Trinity  College  q'^fecn^of*'^^ 
harp ;  but  it  has  not,  I  beheve,  been  yet  examined  by  any  per-  Scots, 
son  properly  qualified  to  say  how  far  this  resemblance  really 
exists.    This  may,  for  all  we  really  know,  be  the  harp  of  Doiin- 
cJiadh  Cairbreach  O'Brien. 
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So  far  I  have  endeavoured  to  collect  such  references  to  the 
form,  compass,  and  arrangement  of  the  ancient  harp, — our  cha- 
racteristic national  instrument  of  music, — as  well  as  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  few  existing  examples  of  it  known  to  us,  as  I  have 
been  able  to  gather  in  my  readings  of  our  ancient  lore.  But 
before  I  proceed  to  the  next  branch  of  my  subject,  and  as  I 
have  said  so  much  of  Muireadhach  Albanach  O'Daly,  I  must 
be  pardoned  another  short  digression,  in  order  to  allow  me  to 
correct  an  error  into  which  a  learned  Scottish  writer,  of  whose 
acquaintance  I  feel  proud  to  boast,  has  lately  fallen  respecting 
this  celebrated  Irish  bard. 
ReT.  Mr.         The  gentleman  to  whom  I  allude  is  the  Reverend  Thomas 
?lnV''''*Book  Mac  Lauchlan  of  Edinburgh,  who  has  within  the  present  year 
ofLisraore"-  P^^^^^l'^G^)  with  translation  and  notes,  a  volume  of  Gaedhelic 
'  poems  selected  from  the  Book  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore  in  Scot- 
land (a  MS.  of  the  year  1529).  This  book  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  Gaedhelic  literature  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.   It  is  a 
work  of  great  labour,  most  creditably  executed,  being  enriched, 
besides  the  labours  of  the  editor  himself,  by  a  long  and  deeply 
interesting  introduction  and  additional  notes  from  the  learned 
pen  of  another  valued  friend  of  mine,  William  Forbes  Skene, 
Esq.,  of  Edinburgh.    This  is  not,  indeed,  the  place  to  enter 
into  the  merits  of  Mr.  Mac  Lauchlan's  work,  though  I  cannot 
resist  the  opportunity  which  the  occurrence  of  Muireadhach 
O'Daly's  name  in  it  affords  me  of  bearing  my  humble  testimony 
it  contains   to  its  merits.    Among  the  curious  selection  of  Ossianic  and 
ascrfbed  to^^  Other  pocms  in  the  volume,  there  are  three  short  poems  of  a  re- 
Iduirladh    ^^^^^^^  character  ascribed  to  Muireadhach  Albanach  (O'Daly), 
ach  Aibaii-   of  wliicli  I  do  not  know  of  any  copies  existing  in  Ireland ;  and 
at  page  109,  in  which  is  printed  a  poem  ascribed  to  a  John 
Mac  Muirich,  Mr.  Mac  Lauchlan  appends  the  following  note: 
"  This  John  McMurrich,  or  McVurrich,  was  in  all  likelihood  a 
member  of  the  family  who  were  so  long  bards  to  Clanranald, 
and  who  derived  their  name  from  their  great  ancestor  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  Muireach  Albanach".    And  again,  at  page 
157,  where  the  first  of  O'Daly's  poems  occurs,  the  following 
note  is  appended : 

Mr.  Mac  "  jMurdocli  of  Scotland  was  the  first  of  the  great  race  of  Mac 
not"J"dn  this  Vurrichs,  bards  to  Macdonald  of  Clanranald.  From  all  that 
can  be  gathered  regarding  him,  he  was  an  ecclesiastic,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  light  he  possessed,  a  man  of  earnest 
and  sincere  religion.  It  was  not  known,  until  this  volume  of 
Dean  McGregor's  was  searched,  that  any  remains  of  his  com- 
positions existed ;  but  here  we  find  several,  all  very  much  of  the 
same  character.    There  is  one  long  poem  to  the  cross,  which 
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appears  to  have  been  modelled  on  tlie  early  Latin  hymns.  Mur-  xxxm. 
dock  of  Scotland,  or  Mulreadliach  Albanach,  would  appear  to 
have  lived  between  a.d.  1180  and  1220.  Mr.  Standish  H. 
O'Grady,  late  President  of  the  Ossianic  Society  of  Dublin, 
kindly  sent  to  the  writer  some  years  ago  a  poem,  still  preserved 
in  Ireland,  containing  a  dialogue  between  Muireadhach  and 
*  Cathal  Croihhdhearg\  the  red-handed  Cathal  O'Connor,  king 
of  Connaught,  on  the  occasion  of  their  embracing  a  religious 
life.  Cathal's  '  florish'  is  known  to  have  been  between  a.d. 
1184  and  1225". 

Mr.  Mac  Lauchlan  prints  the  poem  here,  but  the  description  bis^descrip- 
of  it  is  incorrect  as  far  as  O'Daly  is  concerned,  for  it  contains  of  the  i-oems 
no  allusion  whatever  to  his  having  embraced  a  religious  life.  J-egartiT^ 
On  the  contrary,  he  strongly  urges  the  warrior  king  not  to  o'l^aiy ; 
sheathe  his  sword,  but  rather  to  whet  it  for  more  battles,  in  place 
of  whetting  his  knife  for  the  purpose  of  tonsuring  his  head ;  and 
Cathal  of  the  Red  Hand  did  continue  fighting  his  battles  up  to 
the  year  of  his  death  in  a.d.  1224,  though  he  died  in  the  habit 
of  a  Cistercian  monk,  in  the  abbey  of  Cjioc  Muaidh,  in  the 
county  of  Galway,  an  abbey  which  he  had  himself  founded  in 
the  year  1190.^^*^^    Even  in  this  poem  O'Daly  does  not  forget 
to  pay  a  high  and  affectionate  compliment  to  his  friend  Donn- 
chadh  Cairbreacli  O'Brien;  but  it  is  doubtful  that  he  was  in 
Ireland  at  all  at  the  time  of  writing  it.  I  possess  a  fine  copy  of 
this  curious  poem. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Mac  Lauchlan  was  aware  that  Mr.  Mac 
Muireadhach  Albanach  was  an  Irishman,  but  such  he  certainly  not^aware 
was;  and  if  the  Mac  Murdochs,  or  Mac  Vuirrichs,  of  Scotland,  ^el^^j^adf^' 
are  descended  from  him,  they  are  the  only  posterity  he  is  known  AWanach 
to  have  left.    For  although  his  own  pedigree  is  preserved  by  Lishman. 
the  O'Clerys  and  Mac  Firbis,  they  do  not  seem  to  know  that 
he  had  left  any  descendants.    Muireadhach  Albanach  O'Daly, 
or,  as  he  was  called,  Muireadhach  of  Lios  an-Doill,  was  the  third 
of  six  brothers,  the  second  of  whom  was  Donnchadh  Mor  O'Daly, 
abbot  of  Boyle,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  author  of  many 
religious  Irish  poems,  some  of  them  of  great  beauty,  particu- 
larly those  in  praise  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.    The  abbot 
died  in  the  year  1244,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  poems 
ascribed  to  his  brother  were  his.    This  branch  of  the  learned 
O'Daly  family  is  set  down  by  the  O'Clerys  and  Mac  Firbis  as 
the  O'Dalys  of  Breifuey,  and  not  of  Meath,  as  some  say.  They 
were  descended  from  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  and  of  the 
same  race  as  the  O'Neills,  or  Cinael  Eoghain. 

From  this  digression  I  now  return  to  my  proper  subject,  and 

(3^^)  See  the  Aunals  of  the  Four  Masters,  a  d.  1224. 
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^^xiiT.  I  shall  accordingly  proceed  with  our  investigation  into  the  re* 
cords  of  the  musical  instruments  used  and  the  music  performed 
in  ancient  Erinn. 

The  harp,  of  course,  was  the  chief  instrument  employed  in 
that  music.    And  it  is  concerning  the  use  of  the  harp  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  apocryphal  statements  current  concerning 
The  anthor  ancient  music  have  been  made.    I  have  here  collected  all  that 
all  that  he    I  belicve  to  be  really  authentic  on  the  subject  of  the  perfect 
authentic    li^rp,  ov  Crult;  the  remainder  of  what  1  have  to  say  upon  this 
on  the  Cruit.  class  of  instrument  will  come  in  more  properly  when  I  have  to 
speak  of  the  Telyn^  or  Welsh  harp,  and  to  lay  before  the  reader 
more  full  account  of  the  Timjo'dn.    I  have  here  but  to  add  a 
few  words  by  way  of  caution  as  to  the  speculations  of  some  of 
the  more  popular  writers  on  the  subject. 
The  state-       Much  has  been  confidently  written  on  the  ancient  Irish  music 
Sent^imh  ^^"^(1  musical  instruments,  particularly  by  Mr.  Joseph  Cooper 
tnusica^"*^    Walker  and  Mr.  Edward  Bunting;  the  former  chiefly  from 
instruments  imagination,  and  the  latter  from  induction,  aided  by  a  high  mu- 
and  Bunting  SlCa  1  education ;  for  Mr.  Bunting's  actual  knowledge,  or  rather 
of  no  value;  ^otions,  of  the  ancicnt  Irish  harp,  and  the  peculiarities  of  ancient 
Irish  music,  were  derived  by  him  only  from  the  degenerate 
body  of  harpers  who  held  their  last  synod  in  Belfast  in  the  year 
17i^2.    That  the  information  derived  by  him  from  those  pro- 
fessors was  apocryphal  and  corrupt  will  clearly  be  seen  from  the 
long  list  of  musical  terms  published  in  his  last  volume  (1840), 
all  of  which,  with  few  exceptions  (as  I  shall  show  by  and  bye), 
are,  I  may  at  once  say,  mere  forgeries,  or  else  the  most  common- 
place and  vulgar  Hibernicisms  of  English  terms  supplied  him 
by  his  informants,  whoever  they  were.    Mr.  Bunting  was  not 
an  Irish  scholar.    It  may  appear  strange  that  in  all  that  has 
been  written  on  the  subject  of  Irish  music  and  musical  instru- 
ments down  to  our  own  time,  no  example  or  instance  of  the  per- 
formances in  ancient  times  on  the  harp,  or  any  other  musical 
instrument,  either  singly  or  in  concert,  has  been  published  on 
anything  like  authority  by  our  musical  writers.   The  reason  of 
theseViiters  this,  howcvcr,  is  obvious  cnougli.    These  writers  had  no  ac- 
kii>w^the     quaintance  with  our  ancient  literature ;  they  did  not  even  under- 
irishian-    stand  our  language:  they  had  a  reference  to  Craiftine  and  his 
'       wonderful  harp  from  Keting,  a  few  references  to  horns  or  trum- 
pets in  what  are  called  the  poems  of  Oisin,  and  to  these  their 
own  imagination  and  effrontery  made  large  additions. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  1  venture  to  offer  such 
strong  remarks  on  the  compilation  published  by  Mr.  Bunting, 
who  has  rescued  so  much  of  our  precious  music  from  loss  and 
oblivion ;  but  I  must  say,  that  it  would  have  been  more  to  his 
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credit  if  he  had  left  the  whole  discussion  of  the  ancient  Irish  ^cxxm. 
harp  in  such  judicious  hands  as  those  of  George  Petrie  and  the  autiior 
others  of  his  stamp,  whose  deep  learning  and  perfect  conscien-  hivtto^ 
tiousness  would  always  keep  them  within  the  bounds  of  actual  ^"^.^ 
knowledge  or  fair  rational  induction.  As  for  Mr.  Cooper  Walker,  J/^^"!  "^^" 
he  appears  to  have  been  the  sport  of  every  pretender  to  antiqua-  so  much  of 
rian  knowledge,  but  more  especially  the  dupe  of  an  unscrupu- 
lous  person  of  the  name  of  Beaufort, — not  the  learned  author  of 
the  "  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Ireland",  but  another  clergyman  of 
the  name, — who  unblushingly  pawned  his  pretended  knowledge 
of  facts  on  the  well-intentioned  but  credulous  Walker. 


LECTURE  XXXIV. 


[DeUvered  July  Ist,  I860.] 

(IX.)  Of  Music  and  Musical  Instruments  (continued).  Names  of  musical 

instruments  found  in  our  MSS. — The  Benn- Buabhaill ;  the  Corn- Buahhaill 
a  drinking  horn.  The  Benn- C/iroit.  The  Buinne.  The  Coir- Ceathairchuir. 
The  Corn;  the  Cornaire  or  horn-player  mentioned  in  the  Tain  Bo  Fraic/i, 
in  the  "  Courtship  of  Ferb",  and  in  a  lee^endary  version  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis ;  no  reference  to  trumpets  in  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne,  but  the  play- 
ing of  harps  in  the  encampments  is  mentioned ;  instance  of  musicians  in 
the  trains  of  kings  and  chiefs  on  military  expeditions : — the  Battle  of 
Almhain  and  the  legend  of  Dondbo.  Musical  instruments  mentioned  in  the 
Tale  of  the  Battle  of  A  Inihain,  and  in  the  poem  on  the  fair  of  Carman. 
The  Cornaire,  or  horn-blower,  also  mentioned  in  the  poem  on  the  Banquet- 
ing-House  of  Tara.  The  Craebh-Ciuil,  or  Musical  Branch,  mentioned  in 
the  Tale  of  Fledh  Bricrind  or  "  Bricriu's  Feast" ;  the  musical  branch  a 
symbol  of  poets  and  used  for  commanding  silence,  as  shown  by  the  Tales  of 
*'Bticriu'6  Feast",  and  the  "Courtship  of  Bmer" ;  the  Musical  Branch 
mentioned  in  the  Tale  of  the  "  Dialogue  of  the  Two  Sages" ;  and  also  in 
the  Tale  of  the  "  Findhig  of  Cormac's  Branch";  and  lastly  in  a  poem  of 
about  the  year  a.d.  1500;  the  Musical  Branch  symbolical  of  repose  and 
peace;  it  was  analogous  to  the  Turkish  silver  crescent  and  bells;  some 
bronze  bells  in  the  museum  of  the  R.I. A.  belonged  perhaps  to  sueii  an  in- 
strument. The  bells  called  "  Crotals"  described  in  the  "  Penny  Journal"; 
Dr.  Petrie's  observations  thereon  ;  "  Crotals"  not  used  by  Christian  priests  ; 
explanation  of  the  term ;  the  Irish  words  crothadh,  crothlaj  and  clothra  ; 
they  are  the  only  words  at  all  like  crotalum,  except  crotal,  the  husks  of  fruit, 
i.e.  castanets;  bells  put  on  the  necks  of  cows,  and  on  horses;  the  Crotal  not 
known  in  Ireland, — everything  written  about  it  is  pure  invention.  The 
Crann-Ciiiil,  or  Musical  Tree;  it  was  a  generic  term  for  any  kind  of  musical 
instrument,  as  is  shown  by  a  passage  from  the  Book  of  Lismore,  where  it  is 
a  Cruit;  Cuis/e,  a  tube,  explained  in  a  vellum  MS.  as  a  Musical  Tree;  in 
another  place  in  the  Book  of  Lismore  it  is  a  Timpan  that  is  so  called.  The 
Cuiseach:  mentioned  in  the  poem  on  the  fair  of  Carman,  and  in  the  Tale  of 
the  Battle  of  Almhain.  The  Cuisle  Ciuil  another  name  for  Crann  Ciutl;  Cuisle 
a  living  word  meaning  a  vein,  or  a  kind  of  cock ;  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
Invasions ;  Cuisle  explained,  in  H.  3.  18.  T.C.D.,  as  a  Musical  Tree. 

It  is  not  at  all  satisfactory,  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that, 
although  we  find  several  musical  instruments  mentioned  by 
name  in  our  ancient  writings,  we  have  so  few  of  them  now 
existing  among  the  specimens  of  ancient  art  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Those  instruments 
have  for  ages  ceased  to  be  known  in  Ireland,  and  are  now  only 
occasionally  found  buried  deep  in  the  earth,  from  which  they 
are  from  time  to  time  recovered  to  bear  their  unimpeachable 
evidence  to  a  remote  era  of  civilization  and  art  in  the  country. 
The  best  way,  perhaps,  in  whicli  we  could  enter  upon  the  study 
of  these  objects  would  be  to  first  give  in  alphabetical  order 
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a  list  of  such  musical  instruments  as  I  have  found  mentioned  in  ^^^^v- 
old  Gaedhelic  writings,  and  then  give  in  the  same  order  a 
literal  translation  of  these  names  as  far  as  I  can,  together  with 
the  circumstances  and  ancient  authorities  in  which  they  are 
found.  After  that  I  shall  give  (with  such  explanations  as  I  can 
offer)  the  names  for  musical  performers,  and  for  the  various 
species  of  music,  and  the  occasions  upon  which  they  are  men- 
tioned, as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect  them. 

The  number  of  instruments,  then,  amounts  to  twenty,  and 
the  following  are  their  names : 

Benn  buahhaill;  Benn-Chroit;  Buinde  or  Buinne;  CoiV- Cea- ^'*mes  of 
thaircliuir ;  Corn;   Craehh-Ciuil;  Crann-Ciuil;  Cruit;  Cruis-  iHstruments 
each;  Cuisle-Ciuil;  Feaddn;  Fidil;  Guth-Buinde;  Oclit-Tedach;  Sssf 
Oircin;  Pip  or  Fipai;  Stoc;  Sturgan;  Teillin;  Timpan. 

The  first  instrument,  Benn-huabliaill,  was  certainly  a  com-  Tiie  Benn- 
pound  name,  formed  from  henn,  a  horn,  and  huahhall,  a  buffalo  " 
or  wild  ox.  This  real  horn,  as  an  instrument  of  music,  is  not 
mentioned,  as  far  as  I  have  found,  in  any  composition  older  than 
those  mediaeval  poems  and  writings  known  as  the  Finian  tales 
and  poems,  so  called  because  they  pretend  to  record  chiefly  the 
life  and  achievements  of  Find  Mac  Cumhaill,  and  his  warriors. 
In  the  modern  copies  of  these  pieces  the  name  of  this  instru- 
ment is  written  Barra-Buadh,  but  this  is  manifestly  a  cor- 
ruption from  the  old  correct  form  of  Benn-Buahhaitl.  The 
name  will  be  found  in  several  of  the  Finian  poems,  and  in  the 
Finian  tale  so  well  known  as  the  Bruighean  Chaerthainri,  in  all 
of  which  it  is  made  the  chief  instrument  by  which  the  cham- 
pion Find  called  his  troops  together  for  war  or  the  chase. 
Mention  of  the  use  of  the  natural  horn  occurs,  but  under  The  corn- 
another  name  and  for  a  different  purpose,  in  other  places  where  adriuSng 
it  is  called  a  Corn-Buabhaill, — corn  and  benn  both  being  names 
for  a  horn ;  but  under  this  name  it  is  always  applied  to  a  drink- 
ing cup  or  drinking  horn,  and  not  to  a  musical  instrument ; — 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  Finian  tract  in  the  Book  of  Listnore  :— 
"  And  the  young  warrior  gave  its  full  in  a  Corn-Buabliaill  out 
of  the  cask  of  ale  which  he  had,  to  Cailte^'P^^^  ]\lany  other 
instances  could  be  adduced  of  this  use  of  the  Corn- Buahhaill, 

The  second  instrument,  Benn-Chroit^  is  explained  in  an  an-  The  Benn- 
cient  glossary  thus:  "  The  strings  of  a  Benn-Crot,  that  is,  the 
strings  of  a  pinnacled  (or  triangular)  Cruit,  that  is  of  a  7  m- 
paii'P^^^    This  is  a  curious  interpretation,  and  if  correct,  it 

<3<9)  [original: — Ocuf  cue  An  coc-  (350)[-oi.igiQal._^^j.^^^g^^„ctAor, 

"Lac  AlAn  a  mbeiAn-o-buAf'bA'L'L     in  .1.  nA  ci\oc  mbeAnnAc,  .1.  nA  cimpAn. 

•OAbuig  ineAT»Aboi  Aige-oo  CaiIci. —  — H.  4.  22.  67  or  Co], 
Book  of  Lismore,  fol.  339  [Ul]  a.  a.] 
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^^^^V'  would  lead  to  the  opinion  that  the  real  ancient  Cruit  was  quad- 
rangular, while  the  Timpan  was  triangular.  The  phrase,  "  As 
sweet  as  the  strings  of  Benn-CroC\  occurs  very  often  in  our 
ancient  tales ;  and  in  deriving  the  name  of  Geide  Ollgothach, 
or  Geide  of  the  great  voice,  one  of  our  ante-Christian  kings,  we 
are  told  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  and  other  equally  ancient 
authorities,  that  he  was  so  called  because,  fiom  the  peaceful, 
harmonious  character  of  his  reign,  the  people  heard  each  other's 
words  and  voices  with  the  same  delight  as  if  they  had  been  the 
strings  of  the  triangular  [?  melodious]  harps,  or  Benn-Chrotta. 

The  Buinde.  The  third  instrument  is  theBuinde  or  Buinne;  and  we  have  the 
best  definition  of  its  form  that  can  be  desired,  from  the  old  text 
quoted  in  Zeuss' "  Grammatica  Celtica",  vol.  I.,  p.  481,  where  we 
find :  Rohoi  buinne  fochosmuilius  hadarcae  side,  that  is  "  a  cornet 
horn ;  which  means  that  it  was  a  trumpet  in  shape  of  a  horn". 
The  learned  author  of  the  "  Grammatica  Celtica"  merely  gives 
the  passages  for  grammatical  purposes  from  a  codex  at  Milan  in 
Italy,  containing  a  commentary  on  the  Psalms  of  David ;  but 
this  passage  contains  an  important  authority  for  the  meaning 
of  the  word  Buinne,  since  the  MS.  is  one  of  the  ninth  century. 
Again  the  same  authority  has,  at  page  77  of  the  same  volume: 
angaibtlier  isind  buinniu,  no  croit,  which  is  glossed  thus :  "  quod 
canitur;  i.e.  tibia  vel  crotta";  that  is,  "  what  is  chanted  on  the 
tibia,  or  the  harp".  Now  Tibia  is  not  exactly  a  horn,  or  an  in- 
strument of  the  horn  form,  but  a  flute,  fife,  or  clarionet;  but 
of  such  an  instrument  no  ancient  specimen  that  I  know  of  has 
come  down  to  our  times.  I  have  not  met  with  the  name  Buinne 
itself  as  applying  to  any  instrument  of  music  in  my  readings 
of  ancient  Gaedhelic  original  writings;  but  the  Buinire,  or 
performer  on  the  Buinne,  is  mentioned  in  the  ancient  poem  on 
the  Teach  Midchuarta,  or  Banqueting  Hall  of  Tara;  and  he 
is  placed  at  the  same  table  with  the  Gornair,  or  horn-player, 
in  the  plan  of  that  hall  published  by  Dr.  Petrie  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Antiquities  of  Tara. 

The  Coir        The  fourth  instrument  is  the  Coir  Ceathairchuir, — the  great 

chulrT^  harp  of  the  Tuatha  1)4  Danann,  so  amply  discussed  in  a  former 
lecture ;  but,  whether  this  was  one  of  the  special  names  for  this 
particular  harp,  or  the  name  of  a  particular  fashion,  or  class  of 
harps,  it  is  at  present  quite  beyond  our  reach  to  ascertain. 

Tho  Corn;  The  fifth  instrument  on  my  list  is  the  Corn;  a  word  which 
simply  and  literally  signifies  a  horn,  but  which,  certainly,  was 
applied  only  to  a  metallic  instrument  of  music  of  the  trumpet 
kind.  Of  this  fact,  as  well  as  of  the  use  of  the  Corn,  we  have 
many  examples,  of  which  the  following  will  be  sufficient  for 
our  present  purpose.    In  the  very  ancient  tale  of  the  lYiin  Bo 
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Fraich^  already  quoted  in  former  lectures  (where  the  three  ^^tr. 
harpers,  the  sons  of  Uaithne  and  Boand  who  attended  Fraech  The  cor- 
on  his  matrimonial  visit  to  the  palace  of  Cruachan,  are  de-  JSmpUyer 
scribed)  we  are  told  that  the  young  prince  was  attended  in  his'™«JJ^<'5.^^ 
progress  by  seven  Cornaire,  or  Corn  players.  £o  Fraich; 

"  There  were",  says  the  tale,  "  seven  Cornaires  along  with 
them,  who  had  Corns  of  gold  and  of  silver,  and  who  wore 
clothes  of  various  colours ;  their  hair  was  fair-yellow,  as  if  of 
gold,  and  they  wore  brilliant  white  shirts" /^'^ 

We  have  a  description  of  another  group  of  Cornaire  from 
a  different  source,  and  a  different  tale  of  equal  antiquity,  ex- 
actly similar;  I  mean  that  in  the  tale  called  Tochmarc  Feirhe, 
or  the  Courship  of  Ferh;  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  its  class.  Ferb  was  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Gerg, 
the  chief  of  Glenn-Geirg,  in  Ulster,  and  she  was  beloved  by 
Maine  J  one  of  the  sons  of  Ailill  and  Jledb^  the  celebrated 
king  and  queen  of  Connacht.  We  are  told  that  this  young 
prince-  having,  with  the  consent  of  his  father  and  mother, 
determined  on  paying  a  visit  to  the  court  of  the  lady  Ferb's 
father,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  formal  demand  of  her  hand 
in  marriage,  he  set  out  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  cavalcade  to 
his  father's  palace  of  Cruachan  to  show  himself  to  his  royal 
parents  and  to  receive  their  benediction  and  good  wishes. 
Nothing  can  be  more  gorgeous  than  the  description  in  this  tale 
of  prince  Maine,  and  the  cavalcade  that  attended  his  progress, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  short  extract,  which  it  will 
be  observed  includes  the  mention  of  the  Cornaire  or  trum- 
peters, and  of  the  Cruitire  or  harpers,  as  well  as  of  the  druids  of 
the  cavalcade. 

"  There  were  seven  grayhounds  attending  his  [prince  Maine  s\  '^^^^^^ 
chariot,  in  chains  of  silver,  with  balls  of  gold  upon  each  chain,  of  Ferb"/^ 
so  that  the  tingling  of  the  balls  against  the  chains  would  be 
music  sufficient  [for  the  march].  There  was  no  known  colour 
that  was  not  to  be  seen  upon  these  grayhounds.  There  were 
seven  Cornaire^  with  Coma  of  gold  and  of  silver,  wearing 
clothes  of  many  colours,  and  all  having  fair-yellow  hair.  Three 
druids  also  went  in  front  of  them,  who  wore  Minda  (or  diadems) 
of  silver  upon  their  heads  and  speckled  cloaks  over  their  dresses, 
and  who  carried  shields  of  bronze  ornamented  with  red  copper. 
Three  Cruitire  (or  harpers)  accompanied  them;  each  of  kingly 
aspect,  and  arrayed  in  a  crimson  cloak.  It  was  so  they  arrived 
on  the  green  of  (the  palace  of)  Cruachan;  and  they  ran  their 
three  assembly -races  upon  the  green  of  Cruachan' 

"  ^)  [original  already  given;  ante^  [orginal: — Secc  milcoin  itm- 

Lect.  xxx,  vol.  ii.,  p.  220.]  niA  cck|\pckc  iflo^b^xo^tJAib  ai^^c,  Agtif 
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^^^ly-       After  this  the  story  tells  us  they  went  forth  on  their  journey, 
which,  however,  happened  to  turn  out  an  unfavourable  one. 

Of  this  fine  old  tale  there  remains  a  beautiful  copy  in  the 
Book  of  Leinster,  with  the  loss  of,  perhaps,  a  page  at  the 
beginning.  I  quote  only  that  part  of  it  in  which  the  Cornaire 
are  introduced. 

and  In  a         The  ncxt  reference  to  the  Corn  is  from  a  very  different 
i7rs?on7f    source  indeed,  but  it  is  one  that  sufficiently  well  defines  the 
Genea^s^     character  and  use  of  the  instrument.    It  is  to  be  found  in  a 
beautiful  legendary  version  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  the  crea- 
tion of  Adam  and  Eve,  their  temptation  and  fall,  and  expulsion 
from  Eden. 

"  And  it  was  then",  says  this  legend,  "  that  Adam  heard  the 
voice  of  Michael  tlie  Archangel,  saying  to  Gabriel :  '  Let  a 
Corn  and  a  Sloe  Focra  be  sounded  by  thee,  until  they  are 
heard  throughout  the  seven  heavens ;  and  go  all  of  ye  to  the 
presence  of  your  Creator.  And  arise,  all  ye  armies  and  host  of 
angels  of  the  seven  heavens,  until  ye  repair  along  with  your 
Creator  to  paradise'  ".^^'^^ 

There  can  scarcely  remain  a  doubt  that  the  Corn  spoken  of 
here  was  the  long  curving  ti  umpet  of  which  we  have  such  a 
magnificent  specimen  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, which  is  an  instrument  of  the  most  powerful  charac- 
ter f-'^^  and  it  appears  to  me  equally  certain  that  the  Stoc  was 
a  clarion,  a  smaller,  a  more  shrill  and  sharp-sounding  instrument, 
of  which,  as  far  as  we  can  surmise,  no  specimen  has  come  down 

ubull  01]^  ]:oiA  cec  flAbiAA-o,  conibA-       (^^^  [original: — Coni-o  Ann  pn  ic- 

teo|\  coot  fogup  HA  nubiibb  fiMf  '"^  cua'La'6  A-oatji  511c  mViictViib  A]\cAn- 

f'LAb]\A'DAib ;  noco   ^Abi  -OAcli   nA  51b  oca^aat) -|.-)M  ^Ab^Meb  Ainget,  fe- 

1^Ab1  ipiA  ConAib.    "bACAp  Aice  mo)\  inncep  obfe  co|\n  ocu]- i^cocc  irocc|\A 

■pei'piip  co|\nAi^e,  co  co|\nAib  oi|a,  bib  co  cluinn  a  yonn  yonA  .un.  ni- 

ACUf  A]Apc  beo,  conecAijib  ibb-OA-  nub  ;  ocuf  e]\ci"o  uibe  iconroAib  bA]A- 

CAib  inipu,  CO  monjAib  -pnbui-oe  n-oinbemAn  ;  ociif  e]Aci-o  uibe  Afboju 

fo^\Aib.     bA  cAjA  c^M  "0]\ui  |\enipu  ocuf  A  Aipb]Aiu  Ainjeb  nA  .1111.  nime 

coniin-OAib  aiiaj-dtoid  UAf a  cennAib,  con-oeclii-Ai-o  niA^Aen  ]ma  bun  nt)ui- 

conib]\AccAib  bpeccAib  mipii,  Acuf  beniAin   -ooduni   pA]\T)ur. — Leabhar 

cofciACAib  iiniAixDib  ACU]'  conA)"nAi-  JJreac,  folio,  40.  a.  a.  bot.J 
x>^o  cjvc'oiimAi  yo]\Aib.    r|\i  c|auic-  This  grand  instrument,  fig.  61, 

ci|M  conccofc  iMj:;"OA  yo\\  cecAe  inA-  when  the  two  pieces  are  joined,  mea- 

coniAi]\  inib]\AccAlb  coiAC|\Aib.  UAn-  sures  eight  feet  five  inches  in  length. 

CACA|\  iA]\pn  cAcViini  pn  co  c|\uac-  The  opening  at  the  large  end  is  three 

ViAin,  Acuf  pofc^cAc  A  cpi  5]\Aiplini  andahalf  inches  wide,  and  five-eighths 

AcnAij  yo\K  -pAicci  nA  cjMiAcVinA. —  of  an  inch  at  the  small  end.  There 

H.  2.  18.  f  jI  180.  a.  a.  and  a.  b.  must  have  been  another  piece  at  least, 

This  passage  is  very  similar  to  the  as  well  as  a  mouth-piece.    There  is 

corresponding  one  from  tlie  Tain  Bo  also  in  the  Acaden)y's  museum  the 

/Vaic//,  given  in  lecture  XXX.  (tjV/e  vol.  middle-piece  of  another  great  horn, 

ii.,  p.  2iy).    The  buffoons,  or  as  they  fortunately  preserving  those  circular 

ouglit  perhaps  more  properly  to  be  bosses  at  tlie  ends  by  which  it  was 

called  jugglers,  in  the  latter  being  conuected  with  the  other  two  pieces, 
here  called  Druids.] 
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to  our  time.    Of  this  instrument,  however,  I  shall  have  to  xxxir 
speak  again  under  its  proper  head/^^^^ 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  no  reference  to  instruments  of  ^° ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  trumpet  kind  in  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne,  nor  in  the  Brui-  m  the  Tdm 
ghean  Daderga,  two  tales  of  a  very  warlike  character,  in  which  fe,bu"there 
the  mention  of  such  instruments  might  naturally  be  expected,  piayin^of 
Indeed  the  only  reference  to  music  in  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne  harps  In  the 
is  where  we  are  told  that  when  the  marching  forces  halted  at  mentsf" 
night,  they  were  regaled  with  the  music  of  the  harp  and  other 
instruments  at  and  after  dinner.    Another  instance  of  the  instance  of 
attendance  of  musical  performers  upon  kings  and  chiefs  on  their  thrSn^or 
royal  progresses  and  military  expeditions,  is  found  in  the  de  ciS  on^ 
tailed  account  of  the  battle  of  Almhain  (now  the  hill  of  Allen,  f^^^^^^^^^^^. 
in  the  county  of  Kildare)  fought  in  the  year  718;  and  this 
account  contains  so  much  that  relates  to  our  present  subject, 
that  although  I  have  already  used  it  in  a  former  lecture,  ^^^'^  I  must 
go  into  it  at  some  length  here. 

In  the  year  718,  the  monarch  of  Erinn,  Ferghal^  the  son  of 
Maelduin,  of  the  northern  Ui  Neill  race,  and  who  at  the  time 
resided  at  Aileach  (near  Derry),  proposed  to  re-impose,  and 
levy  from  the  people  of  Leinster,  the  old  Borromean  Tribute 
which  had  been  remitted  to  thein  a  few  years  previously  by  the 
then  monarch,  F'innachta,  at  the  solicitation  of  St.  Moling. 
He  accordingly  made  great  preparations  for  this  dangerous 
expedition,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract: — 

"  Long,  indeed,  was  this  muster  being  made ;  for  what  every  i-sgend  of 
man  of  the  Leith  CJiuinn  (or  Conns  half,  i.e.  the  northern  half  of  *" 
Erinn  to  whom  the  summons  came)  used  to  say,  was :  '  li'Bonnbo 
goes  upon  the  expedition,  I  will'.  Now  Donnho  was  the  son  of 
a  widow  belonging  to  the  Fera-Rois  (of  the  county  of  Jfwm- 
eachan  or  Monaghan) ;  he  had  never  gone  away  from  his  mother's 
house  one  day  or  one  night ;  and  there  was  not  in  all  Erinn  one 
more  comely,  or  of  better  shape  or  face,  or  more  graceful  sym- 
metry, than  he ;  he  was  the  best  at  singing  amusing  verses  and 
tellmg  of  royal  stories  in  the  world ;  he  was  the  best  to  equip 
horses,  and  to  mount  spears,  and  to  plait  hair ;  and  his  was  the 
best  mind  in  acuteness  of  intellect  and  in  honour" 

(356)  [gee  postea,  Lect.  xxxvi.]  cAige  ei-pme  "OfeA^AAib  tloff ;  A-^Ay  ni 

(356)  [See  Lect.  xviii.,a»<e,  vol.  i.,p.  •oeAcAix)  La  ha  ai-oci  a  cAig  a  niACA^ 
389  ]  1111AC  ^Aiii ;  ACAf  ni  jAAibe  i  n-eitMn.n 

(357)  [original:— b A  i:At)A  c]\a  |\o-  mte  bux)  coniie,  no  bu-o  ■pe]A|\  c|\uc 
bAf  A5  An  cinol]"Ain  ;  uai^v  Ai^^^e"©  ax)  no  -oebb,  no  "oenAm  inAf.  Tli  ]\AbA 
bei-pe-o  j^Ac  f  eA|\ -oo  leic  Cliuinn  gu]'  1  n-ei|\inn  tube  bu-o  gyviAb-oA,  no 
A  -poiceA-o  i:uAcc]AA'6,  .1.  "  x)A  -oxi  bux)  fe^Aine  inAf,  ACAf  A)'  ua-o  bu-o 
X)onnb6  A|\  An  -piuAjAX)  i\A5A-ofA",  ^e^Ajx  t\Ann  e|^pA  aca^  iM^-gebA  ]ro^ 
"Oonnbd  inivi]A^o  mAC  bAinc|\eAb-  'oomon  ;  Af  e  bti-o  fe^xyv  "oo  gbe^'CAc, 
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xTxiY.  Such  was  the  description  of  Donnbo^  the  widow's  son,  who 
Legend  of  appeared  so  precious,  we  are  told,  in  his  mother's  eyes,  that  when 
(continued),  tlic  king  summoned  him  to  his  standard,  she  would  not  allow 
him  to  go  until  she  had  gotten  the  security  of  St.  Colum  CilU, 
through  his  representative  Mael  Mac  Failbhe,  that  he  should 
return  to  his  home  from  Leinster  in  safety.  Not  so,  however, 
was  the  young  man's  fate,  as  the  sequel  will  show. 

King  Fergal  having  completed  his  preparations,  set  out  from 
Aileach  upon  his  southern  march,  and  in  due  time  and  after 
much  toil,  reached  Clnain  Vobhail,  at  Almhain,  where  he  en- 
camped and  set  up  his  own  pavilion.  It  was  then,  the  story 
says,  that  Fergal  said  to  Donnbo :  "  Make  amusement  for 
us,  0  Donnbo!  because  thou  art  the  best  minstrel  in  Erinn, 
namely,  at  Cuiseachs^  at  pipes  (or  tubes),  and  at  harps,  and  at 
poems,  and  at  traditions,  and  at  the  royal  stories  of  Erinn ;  and 
to-morrow  morning  we  shall  give  battle  to  the  Leinstermen". 
"Not  so",  said  Donnbo^  "I  am  not  able  to  amuse  thee  this  night; 
nor  can  I  exhibit  one  single  feat  of  all  these  to-night.  But, 
wherever  thou  art  to-morrow  night,  if  I  be  alive,  I  shall  make 
amusement  for  thee.  Let  then  the  royal  buffoon,  Ua  Maigh- 
linne,  amuse  thee  to-night".  So  Ua  Maighlinne  was  called  to 
them  then ;  and  he  commenced  to  narrate  the  battles  and  tri- 
umphs of  Leth-Chuinn  and  Leinster  fi:om  the  destruction  of 
Tuaim  Tea7ibafh,  that  is  Dind  Righ^  in  which  Cobhthach  Cael-m 
Breagli  was  killed,  down  to  that  time ;  and  they  slept  not  much 
that  night,  because  of  their  great  dread  of  the  Leinstermen  and 
the  great  tempest.  For  this  was  the  eve  of  the  festival  of  St. 
Finniati  in  the  winter"  (that  is,  the  11th  of  December) 

The  story  goes  on  to  relate  that  the  battle  was  fought  on  the 
next  morning,  and  that  the  nortlierns  were  defeated  with  the 
loss  of  nine  thousand  men,  including  the  monarch  Fergal  him- 

ACAf  "OO  IITOftriA  ■pie j,  AJAy  ■O-flge     Cipp  A1|\Tn  1   fAliAlfl  A  mA|\AC,  AJAf 

l-olc,  Acuf  but)  ye\\  pi  Aicne       inj-  iinbeoi'A,  "oo  "oetrpA  Ai^Ap-oe  •omcp. 

ne  nmcleccA]    riA    cniec. — Three  "OeiiA-o  iiinip]AO  An  ^mj-oimic  Iiua  IUai 

Fragments  of  irish  Annals,  pub.  by  gleine  Aii\vi-oe  x)uic  aiiocc.  Cuja-o 

I.A.S  ,  p.  34 ;  v/c/e  also  11.  2.  16.  939 ;  Iuia  UlAijieni  cuca  iA]\ccAin  ;  po 

and  Book  of  Fermoy,  fol.  79.  b.b.]  gAbj'Ai-oe  eg  in-oipn  cac,  aja^  com- 

(358)  [ori^rinal : — Atrofin  Afpepc  pAiiiAbeiceChuinn  A^uf  "Lai  jer\  6  co- 

VepgAb  y\\^A.  "OonnDo:  -oenA  Aipp-  gAib  Cuaiiia  UenbAC,  .i.  "OeAiTOA Ui§, 

•oex)  "ouin,  a  "Ooinnbo !  irobic  Af  cu  in  pA  niApbAX)  CobcAc  CAobbpej, 

A]' -oeAc  Aipp-oe  ^nnb  111  Ci|\iiin,  .1. 1  conigi  ah  Aunpp  pii,  a^a^  ni  bA 

cuipg,  AjAf  1  cuipben'ooib,  aja]'  i  mop  cox)a'Lca  x)o  pinne'obeo  in  Ait)- 

C]\uicib,  A^Af  pAn-oAib,  A^Af  pAix>-  clii  y\\^,  ]\<x  met)  eAjbA  beo  bAigm, 

^'ecoib,  AjA]'  pi5|'i;cbAib  eipenn  ;  AjAp  be  m6it)  nA  "ooininne,  .1.  uai|\ 

AjAf  ip  in  mAt>inp  imb^pAd  t)0  b4-  Ait)ci  yebe  jAimpi-opn. — ■ 

pAin-ne  cac  "00  bAijnib.     At,  Ap  Tliree  Fragments  of  Irish  Annals, 

Donnbo,  ni  tnmjAimp  Aippt>e  ■ouic-  pub.  by  I.  A.  S.,  p.  38  ;  vide  also  H.  2. 

pi  Anocc,  AgAp  nnncA  Aon  gniom  t>ib  IG.  939 ;  and  Book  of  Fermoy,  fol.  79, 

pn  uile  -oo  cAit>bpin  Anode.    -AjAp  b.  b.] 
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self,  and  almost  all  the  nortliem  chiefs.  It  was  Aedh  Jlenn,  a  ^:s^xix. 
Leinster  chief,  that  slew  Fergal,  but  not  before  he  had  first  slain  ugendof 
the  minstrel  Donnho,  who  appears  to  have  lost  his  life  in  the  Continued), 
special  defence  of  the  ting.  The  buffoon,  Ua  JIaighlinne,  was 
taken  prisoner ;  and  we  are  told  he  was  commanded  to  give  his 
*'  buffoon's  roar"  (whatever  that  performance  was),  and  that  he 
did  so.  And  the  tale  lays  particular  emphasis  upon  this  per- 
formance, for  we  are  told  that  loud  and  melodious  was  this  roar ; 
and  that  Ua  Maighiinnes  roar  remained  with  the  buffoons  of 
Erinn  from  that  time  to  the  time  of  the  writer.  This  was  not 
all,  however,  for  we  are  further  told  that  king  FergaTs  head 
was  then  cut  off,  and  the  buffoon  s  head  was  also  cut  off ;  and 
that  the  echo  of  the  buffoon's  roar  continued  to  reverberate  in 
the  air  for  three  days  and  three  nights :  a  feat  clearly  showing  to 
what  class  of  the  wonderful  the  tale  I  quote  belongs.  Then 
comes  the  passage  in  which  the  allusion  to  musical  instruments 
occurs,  in  connection  with  which  I  shaU  quote  this  singular 
fiction. 

*'  It  was  at  Condail  of  the  kings"  (now  Old  Connall  in  the 
county  of  Kildare),  continues  the  story,  "  that  the  Leinstermen 
encamped  that  night,  drinking  wine  and  mead  pleasantly  and  in 
good  spirits,  after  having  fought  the  battle,  and  each  of  them 
relating  his  triumphs  merrily  and  cheerfully.  Then  Jfurchadhy 
the  son  of  Bran  (king  of  Leinster),  said:  'I  would  give  a 
chariot  worth  four  cumhals  (that  is,  twelve  cows)  and  a  steed, 
and  my  dress,  to  any  champion  who  would  go  to  the  field  of 
slaughter,  and  who  would  bring  us  a  token  from  it'.  '  I  will 
go',  said  Baeihglialach,  a  champion  of  Munster.  So  he  put  on 
his  battle-dress  of  battle  and  combat,  and  reached  the  spot  where 
(king)  FergaVs  body  was ;  and  he  heard  something  near,  above 
him,  in  the  air,  which  said,  for  he  heard  it  all:  '  Here  is  a  com- 
mand to  you  from  the  king  of  the  seven  heavens.  Make  amuse- 
ment for  your  master  to  night,  that  is,  for  Fergal,  the  son  of 
though  you  have  all  of  you,  the  professional  men, 
fallen  here,  both  Cuisleannchu  (that  is,  pipers),  and  Cornaire 
(that  is,  trumpeters),  and  Cruitire  (that  is,  harpers);  yet,  let 
not  terror  nor  debility  prevent  you  this  night  from  performing 
for  FergaV.  And  then  the  warrior  heard  the  music  both  of 
singers,  and  trumpeters,  and  fifers,  and  harpers ;  and  he  heard 
the  variety  of  music,  and  he  never  heard  before  nor  after  better 
music.  And  he  heard  in  a  cluster  of  rushes  near  him  a  Dord- 
Fiansa  (or  wild  song),  the  sweetest  of  all  the  world's  music 
The  warrior  went  towards  it.  '  Do  not  come  near  me',  said  the 
head  to  him.  *  I  ask  who  thou  art  ?'  said  the  warrior.  *  I  am 
the  head  of  Donnbo\  said  the  head,  '  and  I  was  bound  in  a  bond 
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last  night  to  amuse  the  king  this  night ;  and  do  not  you  inter- 
rupt me!'  'Where  is  FergaVs  body  here?'  said  the  warrior. 
'  It  is  it  that  sliincs  beyond  thee  there',  said  the  head.  '  I  ask', 
said  the  warrior,  '  shall  I  take  thee  also  away  with  me?  It  is 
thou  that  I  prefer  to  take'.  '  I  prefer  that  nothing  whatever 
should  carry  me  away',  said  the  head,  '  unless  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  should  take  me',  continued  the  liead;  '  thou  must  give 
the  guarantee  of  Chiist  that  thou  wilt  bring  me  back  to  my 
body  again'.  '  I  shall  certainly  bring  thee  (back)',  said  the  war- 
rior ;  and  so  the  warrior  returned  with  the  head  to  Condail  the 
same  night,  and  he  found  the  Leinstermcn  still  drinking  on  his 
arrival. 

** '  Hast  thou  brought  a  token  with  thee?'  said  king  3fur- 
chadh.  '  I  have',  answered  the  warrior,  '  the  head  Donnho. 
*  Place  it  on  yonder  post',  said  (king)  Murchadh.  The  whole 
host  then  knew  it  to  be  the  head  of  Donnho;  and  this  was  what 
they  all  said ;  '  Pity  thy  fate,  O  Donnho  !  Comely  was  thy 
face !  make  amusement  for  us  this  night,  the  same  as  thou  didst 
for  thy  lord  yesterday'.  So  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  of 
the  house,  in  order  that  it  should  be  the  darker  for  him;  and 
he  raised  his  Dord  Fiansa  (or  wild  song)  on  high,  and  it  was 
the  sweetest  of  all  music  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  !  So  that 
the  host  were  all  crying  and  lamenting  from  the  plaintivcness 
and  softness  of  the  melody".^^^^^ 


(309)  [original: — 1  cotroAil;  riA  ■piog 
bACcu^  lAijin  An  ai-oci,  aj  oi  pnA 
tncoA  A|\ccii|\  An  caca  50  -puljAc 
■poimenniAc,  AgA^p  cAc'oiob  A5  mnpn 
A  coih|\AiiiA,  If  lAT)  nie'0]\Ai5  meAX)A|\- 
cAOin.  '(^x  An-opn  pA  )\atd  inui\chA-6 
niAC  "byvAin:  "-oo  oeA]\Ainn  cA]\pAC 
cet]Ae  cuniAlA,  aja^  mo  eAc,  ^jAy 
■m'  eixjAAt),  X)on  Iaoc  no  -pAgAij  i]'in 

AjMTlAC,  A^A]'  -OO  beiXA-O  COlilAlNCA 
CUgAinn   A-p".       tlAgA-O-pA   A]A  bAOC- 

jAbAC,  "Laoc  ^^^[n]  niuiiuMn.  ^ebi-o 

A    CACe]\pA'6    CACA    AJAf  COlillAnnA 

tiinie,  50  pAimj  50  liAi|\m  1  nibAoi 
co)\p  V<^<^r5^i^e^;  50  ciiplA  ni  1  neA- 
gAUAjAipe  ipn  Aeo|\  6\-  a  cmn,  con- 
X)eiJe]Ac  :  a]\  cbopp  uibe,  cimA]\nAX) 
•ouib  6  -pecc  niiiie.  "OenA  Aiivp-oe 
•OA  bu|A  cci5e|\nA  Anocc,  .1.  -o'VeixgAb 

niAC  niAob-OUin,    CIA   "OO  |\()C|\ApA1)\ 

1'unn  uibe  in  bA]\  nAoi]~oAnA  ei-oijA 
ciiivbeAnT)cii,  A^Ap  copnAipe,  aca]', 
c)\inci]\o;  nA  CAijAmepccA  e)\]>UAC  no 
1165  coninApc  pb  'o'Aijxp'oe'o  Anocc 

•01  V^Ap^Abb.     50  CCUAbA  1A]\Ain  An 

cogbAC  An  CUIP5.  AjAf  An  ceob  p- 
lACAdcAd.    50  CCUAbA  "OAn  \'6.r\  cum 


buAcyvA  bA  nepA  -oo  An  cof-o-pAn^-A, 
bA  bn-.ne  j  in  ceob  liipn  oItjac  ciuib 
in  -oomAin. — B.  of  itrmoy,  f.  80,  a. 
b.].  buTO  An  cojbAc  nA  -oocum.  TIa 
CA1]A  A|\  m'Ainup,  A|\  An  cenn  V|Mf. 
Cepc,  CIA  cu  ?  Ap  An  cogbAC.  11in  mipe 
cenn-o  "Ouinnbo,  Ap  ah  cenn,  AjAf 
HvM-om  ■|\o  iiAi-omcT)  -ppim  a  f  ei]\  Aipp- 
-oet)  An  pMj  Anocc  ;  AgAp  nA  epcoi-oi-o 
-oAm!  CAi-oe  copp  VojxgAibi^unn,?  a]\ 
An  c'ogbAC,  ?  [Ipe  A  copp  in  cAicneA- 
niAC  ]\ic  An  Abb,  Ap  111  ccAn-o,  cepc  a|\ 
in  cocbAoc  ciA  no  bep  lium. — H.  2. 
1 G.  939.  et  5^9.]  '*  Ap  cu  Ap  "ocac  bim", 
riom  bei\A,  A]\  Ann  cenn  ;  acc  ^xac 
cpipc  "DOT)  cmn  -oa  nom  ]\u5a,  ja 
ccugA  me  A|\  Amup  mo  cobbA  -oo  pnt)- 
ipi.  X)o  beip  egin,  Ap  An  co^bAc  ; 
AgAp  impoi  An  cogbAc  A^Ap  An  cenn- 
bAi]'  conige  Conx)Aib,  A^Ap  -puAi|^ 
bAijm  A5  6b  A|\  A  cenn  'p'^  ai-oci 
cecnA.  An  ccujAip  comApcA  bAc  ? 
A|\  niu]\clu\-6.  CujAp,  A^  An  C65IAC 
cen-o  XDuinnbo.  VoT^Aim  A|\  ah 
■pUAicne  uc  CAbb,  a]\  lUupvcA-o.  Cuj- 
rAX)  An  pbuAg  uibe  Aicne  p-Ai^x  5U]^ 
tje  cenn  T:)uinnb6  ;  AgAp  Apeu  p\o- 
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However  wild  this  strange  story  may  be,  the  composition  ^xxiv. 
affords  evidence  sufficient  to  show,  tliat  in  the  middle  ages,  say 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  it  was  the  custom  in  Erinn 
that  music  and  song  should  attend  on  military  expeditions,  if* 
not  to  cheer  them  on  to  the  battle-field,  at  least  to  keep  up  their 
spirits  and  to  dissipate  the  gloom  which  must  naturally  hang 
over  an  army  on  the  night  preceding  the  day  of  battle ;  and  so 
also  we  gather  from  the  context,  that  it  was  customary  for  the 
victors  to  celebrate  their  triumphs  with  wine,  ale,  music,  and 
song.    I  may  here  observe  that  the  musical  instruments  men-  Musical 
tioned  in  this  story  were  the  Cuiseach,  the  Cuisle,  the  Cruit,  and  j^fn^iS^ 
the  Corn.    Of  the  Cridt  I  have  already  said  much ;  of  the  ^ 
others  I  shall  have  more  to  say  further  on.  "  Battle  of 

This  represents  one  class  of  those  occasions  on  which  we  find  • 
the  music  of  the  horn  player  referred  to. 

Again,  in  the  ancient  poem  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Lcin-  ^^^^^^^^ 
ster,  and  described  in  a  former  lecture,  which  gives  an  account  Fa?™of°  ^ 
of  the  sports  and  entertainments  practised  at  the  fair  of  Car- 
mai(^^^  (now  Wexford)  in  ancient  times,  we  find  several  instru- 
ments of  music  mentioned  as  having  been  in  requisition  at  these 
great  national  or  provincial  assemblies.  This  poem  was  written 
by  Fidartach,  a  native  of  Leinster,  about  the  year  1000;  and, 
in  speaking  of  and  enumerating  the  various  kinds  of  these 
entertainments,  the  poet  tells  us  (at  the  fifty-fifth  stanza),  that 
among  its  favourite  sources  of  enjoyment  were  the  Stuic,  the 
Cruta,  the  wide-mouthed  Corna^  the  Cuiseacha,  the  Timpain^ 
the  Pipai  (or  pipes),  the  Fiddles,  the  Fir-Cengail,  the  CuamJi- 
fhir,  and  the  Cuislennachs.  I  may  observe  that  the  last  three 
names  are  those  of  performers,  derived  from  the  names  of  their 
instruments,  of  each  of  which  I  propose  to  speak  under  its  par- 
ticular head. 

The  Cor>-air,  or  horn-blower,  is  mentioned  also  in  the  ancient  Tiie  Cor- 
poem  on  the  arrangement  of  the  Banqueting  House  of  Tara,  the  hom-biower 
Teach  Midlichiiarta ;  and  we  find  the  particular  place  assigned  ?,oI!edTn  the 
to  him  in  that  great  house  marked  on  the  plan  of  it  published  ^"^i^JJ^^ting^ 
by  Dr.  Petrie  in  his  "  History  of  the  Antiquities  of  Tara*'.        House  of 

The  sixth  instrument  on  our  list  is  the  Craehh  Ciiiil,  or  Musi- 
cal Branch.    This  appears  to  have  been  a  branch,  or  branchy  ^^li/f^r  ^^'^ 

n^Torex)  tiile:  •oiiAfAii  •Diiic  ATDliumn-  939.  et  seq.'\  50  TnbACUti)\  uile  Musical 

do!  Ida  CAOtri  "oo  "oeAlb,  -oeiiA  caoi  a^a^  A5  uiii]Ap  cpuAiji  branch; 

px»e  "oviinn  Atiocc,  -peb  "oo  tMjni-p  A^A-p  pi  uaituii  1  in  cunt  |\ocAn. 

•ooc  cigeApvriA  imbuA]\Ac.    Impoig-  — H.  2.  16.939  et  scq.'] — Time  Fn?g- 

ce]\  A  Aipt)  [vT^isi-o  111  C151  Ap  -oAig  ments  of  Irish  Annals,  pub.  by  I.A.S., 

coTHAt)  -oopcA  -oo. —  H.  2.  10.  939.  et  p.  4U. 

seg.l ;  AjAf  acc^xacc  a  •oo]\'o-pAiif  a      ^^eo)  [jg^e  Lect.  II.,  ante,  vol.  il.  p. 

AccpuAg  A|\  Ai]\x),  [combAbiiToi  cAcli  38 ;  and  also  Appendix,  for  the  origi- 

ceoi  A^v  ctiirit)  cAlniAii — H.  2.  16.  nal  of  this  important  poem  J 
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mentioned 
in  the  Tale 
of  Fledh 
Dricrind  or 
"  Bricriu'a 
Feast"; 


the  Musical 
Branch  a 
symbol  of 
poets,  and 
used  for 
commanding 
silence 


pole,  upon  which  a  cluster  of  bells  was  suspended ;  something, 
perhaps,  like  the  crescent  with  its  bells,  which,  borrowed  from 
the  Tuiks  within  our  memory,  held  a  rather  conspicuous  place 
in  the  military  bands  of  the  British  army.  It  is,  perhaps, 
scarcely  correct  to  call  this  a  musical  instrument,  as  we  do  not 
fmd  it  mentioned  any  where  in  connection  with  otlier  instru- 
ments of  music.  The  first  reference  to  a  musical  branch  that 
I  have  met  is  in  the  very  ancient  tale  of  Fledh  Bricrind 
(Bricrius  feast),  fully  described  in  a  former  lecture.^"*^'^ 

When  at  this  feast  the  wives  of  the  great  champions  of  Ulster 
had  got  into  a  warm  war  of  words  in  support  of  the  merits  of 
their  respective  husbands,  the  husbands  themselves  being  pre- 
sent became  excited,  and  ready  to  step  beyond  the  limits  of 
wordy  argument  to  test  the  assertions  of  their  spouses  on  the 
spot.  As  the  passage  is  a  very  short  one,  I  may  as  weU  give 
the  following  translation  of  it  f  rom  the  Leahhar  na  h-  Uidlire : 

"  The  house  became  a  babel  of  words  again  with  the  women, 
in  a  contention  about  their  husbands  and  themselves.  And  the 
husbands  showed  a  disposition  to  quarrel  again,  namely,  Conall 
\_Cearnacli\,  Sind  Laeghaire  Buadhachy  and  Cuchdaind.  Then 
Sencha  [the  poet]  son  of  AiLill  arose,  and  he  shook  the  Craehh 
Shencha,  or  Se7ichas  Branch,  whereupon  all  the  Ultonians  were 
silent  to  hear  him".^^^^^ 

This  Sencha  was  a  distinguished  scholar  and  poet,  and  held, 
besides,  the  post  of  chief  judge  to  Conchohar  Mac  Nessa,  king 
of  Ulster  at  this  time.  In  a  former  lecture^^"^  I  have  given  a 
description  of  his  person,  arms,  and  dress,  as  told  by  Mac  Roth^ 
to  Ailill  and  Medbh^  the  king  and  Queen  of  Connacht,  at  Sleim- 
hain,  in  Westmeath,  quoted  from  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne. 

That  tlie  Musical  Branch  was  an  appendage  peculiar  to  the 
poets,  and  probably  for  the  double  purpose  of  distinction  and  of 
commanding  silence,  as  in  the  present  case,  may  be  inferred  from 
another  passage  in  the  same  tale  of  Bricriu's  Feast,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  commotion  of  the  women  and  their  hus- 
bands referred  to  in  the  passage  just  quoted  above.  The  con- 
tention in  this  case  arose  among  tlie  women  when  outside  the 
house,  as  to  who  should  be  the  first  to  get  in,  whereupon  the 
tale  says : 


•  ('61)  [-gee  Lectures  on  the  ^fS.  Mate- 
rials of  Ancient  Irish  Ilisfori/,  p.  34G  ; 
and  also  Lecture  xix.,  an^e,  vol.  ii.  p. 
17] 

(36a)  [original : — "Oo  ^<\l,^  in  ce6  in- 
A|\Aic]'ecAib  bi\i<\t.?i|\  oc  iia  niti Aib,  "oo 
^M-Difi  oc  imA^xbAig  ece]\  a  ye]\Aib 
ociif  pAc  fepuf.    Co  fobcmAi^'ec 


11•|■op]^  comeiAp  -oebcA  "ooiMfi,  ,i. 
ConAbb  ocuf  loejAijAe  ocuf  Cucub- 
bAinn.  -AcpOkCC  SeticA  r>iAC  -AilebbA 
^oc]\oic  in  C|\Aeib  SencA,  ocuj"  coti- 
coifcc  ubA[ubcu]  ubi  ^pif. — Leabhar 
na  Ji-Uidhre^  fol.  G7  a.  b.  et  seq.'\ 

i3«3)  [See  Lecture  xxiii.,  ante,  vol.  ii. 
p.  92.] 
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*♦  THeir  husbands  arose  in  tlie  house ;  each  man  of  them  xxxiv. 
(anxious)  to  open  the  door  for  his  wife,  so  that  she  should  be  the    .hown  bj 
first  woman  to  enter  the  house.    '  It  will  be  an  evil  night',  said  Ffast  * 
(king)  Conchohar ;  and  he  struck  the  red  bronze  post  of  the 
couch  with  the  spike  of  silver  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  upon 
which  the  whole  host  sat  down"/^^*^ 

That  this  was  not  an  accidental  circumstance  as  regards  the 
king's  means  of  commanding  peace  and  silence,  we  have  ample 
evidence  from  the  following  passage  in  the  Tochmarc  n-Eimire 
(or,  the  Courtship  of  Emer  and  CuchulaincT),  in  which  the  same 
king  Conchohar  Mac  Nessa^  and  his  palace,  the  Royal  Branch  of 
Emania,  are  described: 

*'  Concliohhars  couch  was  placed  in  the  front  of  the  house;  and  the 
it  was  ornamented  with  plates  of  silver,  and  it  had  posts  of  red  o/'S?'/' 
bronze,  with  gilding  of  gold  on  their  heads,  inlaid  with  gems  of 
carbuncle,  so  that  day  and  night  were  of  equal  light  in  it.  There 
was  a  plate  of  silver  [i.e.  a  kind  of  gong]  over  the  king,  reach- 
ing to  the  roof  of  the  royal  house;  and  whenever  Conchobhar 
struck  with  the  royal  wand  this  plate,  the  Ultonians  all  were 
sUent''.^^^ 

The  next  reference  to  the  Craehh  Ciuil,  or  Musical  Branch,  is  the  Musical 
to  be  found  in  the  ancient  tale  called  Agallamh  an  da  Shuadh,  or  tioneri^tue 
the  Dialogue  of  the  two  Sages  or  Professors,  of  which  I  gave  ?.^{fi^io^Se 
a  free  analysis  in  a  former  lecture  when  treating  of  the  pieces  of  the  fwo 
called  ancient  prophecies.'^^^    I  shall  give  here  a  short  analysis  ^^^^  ' 
of  the  story  by  way  of  preface  to  the  paiticular  passage  bearing 
upon  my  present  subject. 

Adhna,  a  learned  man  of  the  province  of  Connacht,  was  chief 
poet  of  Ulster,  and  attached  to  the  court  of  the  above  Conchohar 
Mac  Nessa  at  Emania,  about  the  time  of  the  Incarnation.  This 
Adhna  had  a  son,  ^'eithe,  who,  after  finishing  his  education  at 
home,  passed  into  Scotland,  to  add  to  his  learning  and  know- 
ledge of  the  world  in  the  schools  there.  After  spending  some 
time  there,  at  the  school  of  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  the  name 
o£  Eochaidh  Echhheoil,  he  returned  with  a  few  companions  to 
his  father  at  Emania.    Vilien  he  reached  that  royal  palace, 

(364)  [original : — [Conep^ec  a  p|\  ai|\cit),  co  tiuAicnib  c]\et)umAi,  co- 
ipn  05 ;  Cni'D'oati  cac  'pe]\  x)iib  -oo  Li5|\u"o  01^  i:o|\  a  cen-oAib,  co  nge- 
Oflo^u-o  tiA  rrniAi  combAX)  Ahen  -nioib  co|V|\mo5iiL  incib,  commA  cotn- 
cetriA  cifA-o  ifpA  cec  a^vcvit.  "bi-o  -poiAf  Iaa  ocuf  a-oaicc  mce.  ^otiA 
olc  in-OA'OAi^,  o|\  CoiicobAp;  be'pATo  -|xeil,L  ai]\ci-o  u,.\f  ah  f^i  co  A^-obof 
AcW  nA]\5ic  ]\o  boi  iriAlAini  y|\ipn  -an  tMs^iji  :  in  riAm  no  buAlet)  Con- 
ntJAicm  c]\e-ot3niA  in  nAimtjA.  Con-  cobA]\  co  -ple-pc  fig-ooii  An  fcelV,  con- 
■oepcAfm  ■ofbuAi^innAfU'oi. — Leah-  cAicif  uLai-o  ubie  jxif. — MSS.  Eger- 
har  na  k-Uidhre,  folio  67.  a.  b.  et  seq.^  toa  5280,  Brit.  Mus.] 

(365)  [original. — InroAe  ConcobAi|\  Lectures  on  the  MS.  M<Ue- 
inT)Ai|\enecb  in  cige,  co  TcioAb-ooib  rials  of  Ancient  Irish  History.'] 
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XXXIV.  however,  he  discovered  that  his  father  had  died  a  few  days  pre- 
the  Musical  viously ;  and  having  entered  the  court,  he  found  the  Ollanilis  or 
tio!ic?i™the  chief  poet's  chair  which  his  father  had  filled,  empty,  with  the 
tale  of  the   chief  Doct's  splcudid  cloak  laid  on  the  back  of  it,  as  no  succes- 

"  Dialogue  ii  ii  tiii  -         i  rn>i 

orthe  Two  sor  to  the  learned  deceased  had  been  yet  appointed  The  young 
^'^^^^  '      man  without  hesitation  put  on  the  cloak  and  sat  in  the  chair; 

but,  shortly  after  the  poet  Ferceirtne^  who  was  the  presumptive 
successor  to  the  vacant  chair,  walked  in,  and  to  his  astonishment 
found  it  already  occupied  by  a  youthful  stranger.  Ferceirtne 
questioned  him  as  to  the  chair  and  cloak  of  which  he  had  pos- 
sessed himself.  The  young  man  answered  that  his  learning  was 
his  title  to  them,  and  he  proposed  to  maintain  it  by  a  public  dis- 
cussion. The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  the  discussion  was 
carried  on  in  presence  of  king  Conchobar  and  the  nobles  of 
Ulster ;  and  this  is  the  discussion,  the  report  of  which  is  what 
has  ever  since  been  called  the  Af/allamh  an  da  Shuad/i,  or  the 
Dialogue  of  the  two  Sages  or  Professors.  It  is  not,  however, 
with  the  dialogue  itself  that  we  are  at  present  concerned,  but 
with  a  passage  in  the  preface  to  it,  which,  in  the  following  words, 
gives  an  account  of  the  young  poet's  setting  out  from  Scotland 
with  his  companions : 

"  Neidlie  then  set  out  from  Cenn  TirS  (now  Kentire),  and 
went  from  that  to  Rinn  Snog.  He  after  that  set  out  from  Port 
High  (in  Scotland)  over  the  sea,  and  landed  at  Rind  Roiss  (in 
Ulster):  from  this  he  set  out  over  Seimhne,  and  over  Lath- 
airne  [now  Larne],  and  over  Magh  Line,  and  over  OUarbha^ 
and  over  Tulacli  Ruse,  and  over  Ard-Sleibhe,  and  over  Craib 
Telca,  and  over  Magli-Ercnithi,  and  over  the  [river]  Banna 
upper,  and  over  Glenn  Right,  and  over  the  territories  of  Ui 
Bi'easail  [in  Armagh] ,  and  over  A  rd  Sailech,  that  is  Ardmachay 
and  over  the  hill  of  the  palace  o^Emhain  [or  Emania\.  And  it  is 
how  he  made  his  journey  with  a  silver  branch  over  him.  This 
was  what  the  Anradhs  [that  is  the  poets  of  the  second  order]  car- 
ried over  them ;  and  it  was  a  Branch  of  gold  that  the  chief  poets, 
that  is  the  Ollamhs,  carried  over  them ;  and  it  was  a  Branch  of 
bronze  that  all  other  poets  besides  these  carried  over  them'V^"^ 

(367)   [original  :  —  OpoiccliA  -ooib  Uije,  yoi^  cuacIia  1ii-ni'b)\ef aiI,  i(ox< 

C|\Ac  A  ce]XA  •oocuiii"LAi|'ec  "oo  CViinx)  A3k]\-o  SAilec,  i:|\ip\Aice]A  A|\'o  .m.  in- 

CiiAe,ocui'l,ui-o       ptTOO  HitTO  Snoc.  "oiu,  i.-o)\  pt)  opwij  iia  lie«itiA.  If 

"OocuniUMfcc  u\]\uni  a  pu|\c  llig  x)A|\  AintAix)  "OAn  -00  cunitAi  in  tiiAC,  ocuf 

yAipp,  CO]\)\A5..\bAT)A]\  lll]\11TO  1l01f]':      C]AeAb    Aipj^-OITJe  UAfO.     tlAlfV  IffeT) 

Af^'AToe  ■^o\\  Semniu  yo\<  bACA]\nu,  nobit)  «a]' iia  ViAn|\ocAib  :  c]\eAb  6i;\ 

f>0|\  niAg  bine,  iro|\  ObtopbAi,  fO|\  iino'p|\o  UAf  nA  olbAniAin ;  cpeAO 

UuUmj  1loi]'c,  fop  ApT)  Slobe,  yo]\  tiniAi  UAf  nA  pbx)  a]a  cenA. — H.  2.  18. 

C]AAib  UelcA,  fo]\  niAg  ne]ACAice,  yojA  folio  142.  b.  a.  mid.] 
bAnnA   1A|\  nuAccA]\,   ^o^  ^ben-o 
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This  is  a  curious  passage,  as  preserving  to  us  an  interesting  xxxiv. 
feature  in  the  professional  equipment  of  the  several  degrees  of 
the  poets  in  the  olden  times,  and  one,  too,  hitherto  unnoticed 
by  all  writers  on  Irish  antiquities. 

The  third  reference  to  a  Craehh  Ciuil  or  Musical  Branch  is  and  also  in 
found  in  an  ancient  tale,  entitled,  "  The  Finding  of  Cormac's  "The  Find- 
Branch", — copies  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  Books  of  Bal-  ^conLcs 
Ijmote  and  Fermoy  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Branch"; 
and  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecan  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College. 
Cormac  Mac  Airt,  the  hero  of  this  story,  was  monarch  of  Erinn  in 
the  middle  of  the  third  century;  and  the  following  is  the  open- 
ing passage  of  tlie  tale,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  way  in 
which  he  obtained  tliis  Branch,  as  told  in  the  Book  of  Fermoy. 

"  One  time  that  Cormac,  the  grandson  of  Conn  [of  the  hun^ 
dred  battles]  was  in  Liabh-Truun  [another  name  for  Tara],  he 
saw  coming  towards  him  on  the  green  of  the  palace,  a  stately 
fair-gray-headed  warrior.  The  warrior  came  up  carrying  in  his 
hand  a  Branch  of  Peace,  with  three  apples  (or  balls)  of  red  gold 
upon  it ;  and  it  is  not  known  to  what  particular  kind  of  wood 
it  belonged.  And  when  he  [the  warrior]  shook  it,  sweeter 
than  the  world's  miisic  was  the  music  which  the  apples  pro- 
duced ;  and  all  the  wounded  and  sick  men  of  the  earth  would 
go  to  sleep  and  repose  with  the  music,  and  no  soi-row  or  depres- 
sion could  rest  upon  the  person  who  heard  it".^^*^®^ 

It  is  not  necessary  to  our  present  purpose  to  enter  farther 
into  the  details  of  this  story,  or  show  how  king  Cormac  ob- 
tained, lost,  and  regained  this  wonderful  Branch :  it  is  proper 
to  state,  however,  that,  as  long  as  Cormac  had  it,  he  used  it  in 
the  same  way  that  the  poet  Sencha  used  his  Branch  at  BjHc 
riu's  feast,  and  king  Conchobar  his  silver  spike  and  wand, 
namely,  to  shake  it,  and  produce  peace  and  silence  in  his 
palace,  whenever  the  high  spirits  of  his  courtiers  approached 
tlie  point  of  disturbance  at  the  feast. 

The  next  and  last  reference  to  a  Musical  Branch  that  I  have  *nd  lastly  in 
met  is  of  modern  date,  compared  to  those  already  given ;  but  abouMhe 
it  is  not  the  less  valuable  on  that  account,  because,  although  SJ;^^* 
the  name  is  but  figuratively  applied  to  a  harp,  the  figure  is 
correctly  carried  out  by  ascribing  to  the  particular  harp  reterred 
to,  the  magically  soothing  properties  of  a  Musical  Branch. 

(368)  [original: — V^ccti]"oo  bi  Co|\-  -j\ocT\0kiceA-6  "hi  bA  binne  An^c  ceoib 

triAc  ViuCumn  AbiACTAUim,  co^rAceAi-o  An  oeACA  tiite  acattoai]'  ha  ViubtA; 

AenocbAcVi  -punufCA  ptinUAc  A51  a]a  ocu]'  i\ocotoc'Lx)ai]'  pei\[Aib  ^oncA 

fAigui  iti  "DUin.    If  AnitA  "oo  bi  An  A^uf  Ae^  ^aIaip]  An  beACA  iefin 

cociAch  ocuf  c^AAeb  pTDAiiiAit  AnA-  ceoipn,  ocui'nACAbic  cuiiiA  nA^mith 

■LAim,coc^i  liublAib-oe]\50n\fUi|Ai\e;  ai|\  nA -OAinib  no  ei]'ceA-6  An  ceotpn. 

ocvy  ni  f  ef  ca  p-o  h\ ;  ocuf  An  CAn  — Book  of  Fermoy,  folio  62  a.  b.]. 
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x^^''^'-  This  reference  is  found  in  a  sweet  little  Gaedhelic  poem  of 
eiglitccn  stanzas,  of  whicli  I  possess  a  very  good  copy.  The 
name  and  time  of  the  author  are  unknown  to  me ;  but  I  should 
suppose  that  he  flourished  about  the  year  1500.  The  author 
appears  to  have  been,  or  pretends  to  have  been,  abandoned  or 
ncglectedbyhis  friends  and  patrons ;  and  in  this  state  he  addresses 
the  poem  to  his  historical  manuscript  book,  calling  on  it  to 
come  to  him,  and  not  to  abandon  him  like  his  other  dear  friends. 
He  charges  the  book  to  come  to  him  accompanied  with  his 
paper,  his  pens,  his  book  of  poems,  and  his  handbook  of  arith- 
metic and  astronomy,  by  means  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  cal- 
culate chronology  since  the  Deluge,  and  to  count  the  stars  of 
heaven.  This  brings  him  to  the  eighth  stanza,  which,  with 
the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh,  he  devotes  to  his  harp,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  literal  translation : — 
"  Do  not  forget  the  Musical  Branch, 

The  red-boarded,  dry,  sweet-toned  [instrument"], 
The  soft-voiced,  melodious  moaner; 
Which  is  a  sleeping  sedative  to  the  mind. 
*'  Do ;  bring  me  the  musical  lyre, 
Speaking,  brilliant,  plaintive. 
Polished,  well-seasoned  throughout, 
Fine-stringed,  and  carved  all  round. 
Whenever  I  see  the  artistic  harp. 

The  great  brown- shaded,  smooth-sided  [instrument] 
Under  the  bounding  ardour  of  my  swift-moving  fingers 
It  excites  my  mind  despite  itself ; 
"  Until  I  have  played  thrilling  sweet  tunes 

From  the  very  tips  of  my  furiously  rapid  fingers, 
Warm,  thick-wove,  and  grave, 
Filtered,  hard-fingered,  even 
The  Musical     J  scarccly  nccd  say  any  more  to  prove  that  the  Craehh  Ciuil, 
boucau^™"  or  Musical  Branch,  Avas  an  instrument  indicative  or  symbolic  of 
peaceT;^"*^   rcposc  and  peace,  and  used  by  those  who  were  qualified  by 
station  or  profession  to  command  it.    The  particular  form  or 
parts  of  the  Musical  Branch  we  have  now  no  means  of  discover- 
ing ;  but,  from  the  qualities  ascribed  to  the  branches  of  the  poet 
(369)  [original:— 

1lA  •oeiii   ■oeA^xmoT)  "oon   Cli]AAOib       'Oontii'jAi'LeAc  iii6]A,  iiiir>teA|vj;<i6, 
Clinnt,  51^*^i"ofei]\5  ]\ic;iiii]\  tiio  iiieoi]\ 

"OeAyvj  ct-A^MiToe,  ciiMtn,  cOkijiuip,  "Oo  b]\o]X)ui5  iiiiiicinn -oAiiiToooiii 
■UAl,t<MiAc  boj,  jocOkC  bmn  ;  311^  pnniot)  tinn  c]aic]ao  co]a  fjo|\c 

1^  ^UAiiAn  cotjaIca  'Dincinn.  •Op|\]Mrin  tno  nieoi]\ b]:]Mci]A  jt^OT), 

"OAib-o  •OAtii  All  li)\ic  bomneAC,  50  ci]Mm,  cnij  "oeAncAc,  cjAom, 

eAnjAC,  CAT>C]AOCC,  lojiAtinAc,  SibcAc,  cpviicmeA]AAc,  coc]\om. 

HiAiii  5i\eAncA,  f A-6Aii\te  a]\  fox>,  — O'Cuvry  MSS.,  Cath.  Univ.,  Histo- 
Ue^'oleAbA1]^,  cocAilce  nonicol,     rical  Poems,  vol.  iv,  p.  619,  mid.] 

^Xn  cAn  A'ociu  An  6bAipveA6  ccata-oac, 
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Sencha  and  of  king  Cormac,  we  may  assume  that  it  resembled,  xxxiv. 
in  effect  at  least,  if  not  in  shape,  the  silver  crescent  of  the  Turks,  it  was  anaio- 
with  its  gently -tingling  bells,  or  that  which,  copied  from  it,  some  KlLV^^ 
years  ago  had  a  place  in  British  military  bands.    It  happens 
that  there  are  at  present  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  ^eiis; 
Academy  two  sets  of  little  bells  formed  like  hollow  musket 
bullets,  with  stems,  which  may  probably  have  formed  parts  of 
an  instrument  of  this  kind.    One  set  of  these  bells  consists  at  bronze  beUa 
present  of  fifteen  loose  bells ;  they  are  formed  of  bronze  of  an  seum^oTthe 
ancient  kind,  having  two  small  holes  at  both  sides  of  the  stem,  beio'nged 
and  without  any  enclosure.    The  other  set  consists  of  thirteen ;  P^JjJ=*P^  *° 
they  are  formed  of  a  more  modern  kind  of  brass  or  bronze,  and  instrument, 
are  a  little  smaller  than  the  former,  and  not  so  regularly  globu- 
lar.  They  have  each  two  similar  perforations,  and  contain  each 
of  them  a  small  loose  ball  or  pea  within,  made,  I  suppose,  of  the 
same  metal.   They  are  at  present — and  were  so  when  purchased 
by  the  Academy — slung  loosely  by  their  stems  on  a  piece  of 
wire  bent  into  a  series  of  regular  bends,  and  the  whole  of  them 
formed  into  a  hoop  or  ring,  like  a  cogged  crown  wheel,  with  a 
diameter  of  about  four  inches.    Now,  if  this  ring  were  fixed 
horizontally  at  the  top  of  a  thin  pole  or  wand,  and  so  shaken,  the 
little  bells  being  each  slung  upon  its  own  bend  of  the  wire,  they 
could  produce  a  small  tingUng  noise,  or  music  it  may  be,  though 
certainly  not  of  a  very  soothing  quaUty.    But  I  cannot  refer  to 
them  as  by  any  means  an  example  of  the  effective  instrument 
whose  music  is  described  in  the  ancient  writings  I  have  quoted. 

There  is  another  class  of  bells  preserved  in  our  national  mu-  Thebeiis 
seum,  of  a  different  form  from  those  just  described,  and  of  most  -^cnStais" 
undoubtedly  remote  antiquity.  These  bells  were  noticed  in  the  f^f- penny° 
*'  Dublin  Penny  Journal"^^"''^  by  a  correspondent  who  signs  him-  Joumar'; 
self  with  the  letter  B.    The  article  is  headed,    Ancient  Irish 
Bells  and  Crotals",  and  goes  on  as  follows : 

*'  The  annexed  wood-cuts  represent  some  ancient  Irish  bells, 
which,  with  a  great  variety  of  '  skeynes',  '  celts',  spears  and 
arrow-heads,  gongs,  metallic  pans,  and  other  relics  of  antiquity, 
were  found  a  few  years  ago  in  a  bog  near  Birr  in  the  King's 
county.  Many  specimens  of  the  curiosities  just  enumerated,  as 
well  as  of  other  rare  remains  of  ancient  times,  including  that 
antique  work  in  metal  called  Barndn  Coolawn  [Bearndii  Cu- 
lann\  (upwards  of  nine  hundred  years  old),  of  which  an  account 
[a  very  silly  account  indeed]  is  given  in  the  fourteenth  volume 
of  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy',  are  now  in 
the  collection  of  T.  L.  Cooke,  Esq.,  of  Birr.   The  bells  are  of 

(a-'o)  Xo.  47,  vol.  i.,  p,  376,  May  18th,  1833. 
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^-^^^y-  bell-metal,  and  appear  as  if  gilt.  No.  1  is  five  inches  long  by 
Tiie bells  two  and  onc  and  a-half  in  the  greatest  diameter;  and  No.  2 
"c'rotais"    is  three  by  two  inches  and  a  quarter. 

thr'''PelIny  "  ^'^^^^^  ^^^^^  wcrc  formerly  called  Crotals  or  boll-cymbals,  and 
Journar':  are  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the  clergy.  They  consisted, 
as  Dr.  Ledwich  writes,  and  as  the  specimens  before  us  prove, 
of  two  hollow  dcmispheres  of  bell-metal,  joined  together  and  en- 
closing a  small  piece  of  the  same  substance,  to  serve  the  use  of 
a  tongue  or  clapper,  and  produce  the  sound.  The  learned  anti- 
quary just  referred  to  says,  on  the  authority  of  John  Sarisher, 
*  The  Crotal  seems  not  to  liave  been  a  bardic  instrument,  but  the 
bell-cymbal  used  by  the  clergy,  and  denominated  a  Ciotalum  by 
the  Latins'.  He  adds,  '  it  was  also  used  by  the  Roman  pagan 
priests'. 

"  The  name",  continues  this  writer,  "seems  to  be  derived  from 
the  Irish  crotal,  a  husk  or  pod,  which  was  metaphorically  used 
to  express  a  cymbal.  The  venerable  Gcncial  Vallancey,  in  the 
twelfth  number  of  his  '  Collectanea,  intimates  that  bells  might 
have  been  employed  by  the  Irish  diuids,  and  adduces  instances 
of  the  ancient  augurs  having  used  them  in  pi  enouncing  their 
oracles.  Walker,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Irish  Bards',  vol.  i., 
p.  127,  tells  us  that  these  bells  were  formerly  used  by  the  priests 
to  friohten  Miosts". 

Co 

Doctor  Petrle,  the  learned  editor  of  the  "  Penny  Journal", 
offers  the  following-  observation  on  the  communication  from  B, 
of  which  I  have  given  the  above  extract. 

"  The  ancient  religious  bells  of  the  Irish,  thus  briefly  noticed 
by  our  respectable  con  espondent  B,  is  a  subject  of  consider- 
able interest,  and  which  we  shall  rctuin  to  in  a  future  num- 
ber at  some  length;  we  shall,  therefore,  only  observe  now 
that  the  bells  represented  by  our  correspondent,  1  and  2,  as 
well  as  a  third  which  we  here  add  from  the  museum  of  the 
Dean  of  :  t.  Patrick  s,  and  which  was  found  in  the  same  bog, 
are  evidently  of  that  description  called  dotal,  or  bell-cymbal — 
two  of  which  were  always  connected  together  by  means  of  a 
flexible  rod.  Beau  ford,  in  his  essay  on  the  ancient  Irish  musi- 
cal instruments,  published  in  Led  wich's  *  Irish  Antiquities',  gives 
a  plate  ol' what  he  and  Ledwich  supposed  to  be  the  form  of  the 
Irish  Crotals,  but  which  are  in  realily  only  sheep-bells  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  of  which  we  subjoin  a  specimen  from 
our  own  collection.  The  Crotals  given  above  are  the  only  true 
specimens  of  the  kind  which  we  have  heard  of  as  being  found 
in  Ireland ;  a  great  number  of  brazen  trumpets,  of  the  same 
metal,  gilt  in  the  same  manner,  and  apparently  the  work  of  the 
same  workman,  were  found  along  Avith  them.    These  trumpets 
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are  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Oxmantown  [the  late  earl  of  Rosse],  xxxiv. 
the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  and  Mr.  Cooke,  of  Parsonstown". 

Of  the  collections  of  Irish  antiquities  alluded  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding observations  of  Dr.  Petrie,  that  of  the  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick's  has  since  that  time  passed  into  the  museum  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  that  of  Mr.  Cooke  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum ;  but  of  Lord  Rosse's  collection  I  know  nothing.  If  it 
were  not  humiliating  to  our  national  pride  and  degrading  to 
our  self-respect,  it  would  be  amusing  to  read  these  bold  attempts 
of  such  ignorant,  imscrupulous  fabricators  of  facts,  as  Ledwich, 
Beauford,  and  Vallancey,  to  impose  their  audacious  forgeries  on 
our  presumed  ignorance  of  the  written  and  existing  records  of 
our  national  history.  A  boldness  to  be  the  more  wondered  at 
from  the  well  known  fact,  that  not  one  of  the  three  ever  read, 
or  ever  could  read,  one  chapter,  one  page,  or  one  sentence  of 
that  history  in  the  native  tongue,  although  it  encircled  them  all 
round  in  ponderous  volumes,  five,  six,  seven  and  more  hun- 
dreds of  years  old.  It  is  true  that  the  Christian  priests  from  St. 
Patrick  down  had  the  use  of  bells  for  the  ordinary  ecclesiastical 
purposes,  but  these  were  of  the  ordinary  shape,  round  or  square, 
open  below,  and  with  regular  clappers  of  the  ordinary  kind.  It  is 
not  true,  however,  as  far  as  the  most  extensive  reading  leads,  that  chnstiau 
CrotalSf  or  Crotalum,  were  ever  used  by  our  Christian  priests  p^^®^^®' 
for  any  purpose  whatsoever.  In  fact,  the  word  "  crotal"  does  not 
exist  at  all  in  the  Gaedhelic  language.  It  is  a  modern  corruption 
of  the  Latin  word,  thus  explained  in  "  Ainsworth's  Dictionary" : 

*'  Crotali,  or  crotaliorum,  jewels  so  worn  that  they  jingle  as  ^JfJ^^gj^. 
they  strike  against  one  another.     Crotalum,  an  instrument 
made  of  two  brass  plates  or  bones,  which  being  struck  together 
made  a  kind  of  music ;  a  castanet". 

Now  I  ask,  whether  there  is  the  remotest  resemblance  be- 
tween the  "  Crotals"  or  brass  plates  described  here  from  Pliny 
and  Cicero,  and  these  curious  bell-shaped  instruments  which 
are  to  be  found  in  our  national  museum?  I  have,  in  former 
lectures,  from  time  to  time  had  occasion  to  describe  poets, 
musicians,  and  druids  in  the  actual  exercise  of  their  respective 
professions ;  but  in  no  instance  of  these,  nor  anywhere  else,  have 
I  found  "  Crotals",  or  bells  of  any  kind  forming  any  part  of 
their  professional  paraphernalia,  excepting  in  the  instance  of  the 
poets  and  their  Musical  Branches,  already  described  in  this  lec- 
ture. To  follow  these  most  impudent,  because  most  ignorant, 
writers  farther  on  the  present  subject,  would  be  a  positive  waste 
of  time  and  patience,  and  I  shall  therefore  leave  them  for  the 
present,  and  conclude  this  part  of  my  subject  with  a  few  more 
words  on  the  word  Crotal,  or  Crotalum. 
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^^^^v-       It  would,  perhaps,  be  a  question  of  some  philological  interest 
the  Irish     to  collatc  the  Latin  word  Crotalum  with  the  Gaedhelic  word 
7rothadh,     CrotJiadh,  to  shake,  and  CrotJda,  and  Clothra^  anything  which 
c'iothra-'^^^  makcs  a  noise  by  shaking.    My  meaning  will  be  understood  by 
giving  the  translation  of  the  signification  of  these  two  words,  as 
I  find  it  in  a  Brehon  Law  Glossary,  compiled  by  Domhnall 
O'DuhhdahhoireJin,  or  O'Davorcn,  an  accomplished  scholar  and 
gentleman  of  Burren,  in  my  native  county  of  Clare,  in  the  year 
1569.    The  following  are  the  glosses: — 

*'  Clothra,  that  is,  a  thing  which  is  heard  being  shaken,  such 
as  it  is  [in  the  Laws] :  *  If  it  be  a  dog  that  is  accustomed  to  spring 
upon  people,  there  must  be  an  alarm  of  a  bell  or  a  Clothra 
around  its  neck,  that  is,  a  little  bell  at  its  neck,  or  something 
else  which  is  heard  shaking  [or  ringing]  when  it  is  going  to 
commit  a  trespass'. 

"  Crothla,  such  as  the  warning  of  a  cross  or  a  Crothla,  that 
is,  to  pass  over  what  is  shaken  there,  that  is,  the  forbidding 
drolan  (or  hasp),  that  is,  the  Crothla  Avhich  is  placed  upon  the 
garden  door  of  the  garden  of  an  exile  of  God  [that  is,  of  a  recluse 
or  pilgrim]".^^^'^  ^ 

From  this  curious  explanation  of  the  word  Crothla  we  learn 
two  interesting  facts:  the  first,  that  in  olden  times  in  our 
country,  the  law  allowed  no  person  to  enter  into  the  hermitage 
of  a  religious  recluse  without  due  notice  of  his  approach ;  and 
secondly,  that  the  advance  or  garden  door  of  this  hermitage 
was  furnished  with  a  cross,  hasp,  or  something  else,  which  was 
struck  against  the  door,  like  our  knockers,  or  shaken,  as  the 
iron  hasp  of  the  door  continues  to  be  to  this  day,  in  the  country 
pai'ts  of  Ireland. 

they  are  the     These  two  words,  then,  Clothra  and  Crothla,  which  actually 
at^iuike'  iifican  the  same  thing,  are  the  only  words  that  I  am  acquainted 
Crotalum     with  in  the  Gaedhelic  language,  which  at  all  approach  the  Latin 
word  crotalum;  but  we  see  clearly,  from  their  assigned  signifi- 
cation, that  they  are  really  as  unlike  bells  of  any  kind  as  the 
except       crotalum  or  castanet  itself    There  is,  to  be  sure,  as  the  writer  in 
h'usks        the  "  Penny  Journal"  says,  the  word  crotal,  signifying  the  husks 
castanets-        fruit,  or  the  scales  of  fish,  and  such  like;  but  there  is  no 
great  reason  to  imagine  that  the  Gacdhils  improvised  the  name 
of  a  bell  from  so  remote  and  dissimilar  an  idea.    We  know 

(371)  [^original: — cIocixa,  .1  ni  clti-  cic^ta -oo  genAtii  ^rojlA.  O'Davoren, 

1nceA]^  aja  cpocAX),  AHiAit  aca  [  . .  ]  voce  Clothra. 

TTiAX)  cu   foil.rneAc    bm    ii]\^o5]\a       C]aocIa,   uc,  uppogiAA  c]Aoip  no 

cluicc,  no  ctocpA  ■po  a  b]AA5Aic,  .1.  c|\ociA,.i.'oul,i'ec  Annic]\ocA|\Ann,.i. 

ciuipn  iniA  b]\A5Aic,  no  ni  eibe  ic  in  ■opobAn  ti]\5U]\cA,  .1.  cjaocIa  bif  a]\ 

cbuinpcboAt)  AjA  cixocA-d  in  cAn  •oo]\u]'  Ai]\bip,  Ai^xbip  An  -oeoixAit) 

■oe.    O'Davoren,  voce  Crothla.'] 
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from  the  Brehon  La-ws  that  cows  of  the  first  class  or  quality  :xxx\v. 
in  ancient  times  were,  for  distinction,  furnished  with  bells  (called  beiis  put  oa 
Cluig)  at  their  necks,  and  that  cows  so  furnished  were  by  law  cowV 
inviolate,  so  that  they  could  not  be  taken  in  distraint  even  under 
a  process  of  law,  and  if  stolen  or  injured,  the  penalty  was  much 
higher  than  that  which  attached  to  the  same  offence  when  com- 
mitted upon  ordinary  cows  [v.  Senchiis  Mor,  vol.  i.  p.  143,  and  on 
pub.  by  Brehon  Law  Com.].   We  know,  too,  that  horses  were 
furnished  with  little  bells,  sometimes  of  silver  and  gold,  at  their 
necks,  long  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  this 
country.    An  instance  of  this  fact  is  preserved  in  the  very 
ancient  tale  of  the  Tain  Bo  Fraich^  where  we  are  told  that 
Fraech^  of  whom  so  much  has  already  been  spoken  in  these 
lectures,  when  going  to  Cruachan  to  pay  his  addresses  to  the 
princess  Findabair,  went  with  a  cortege  of  fifty  horsemen  in 
rich  array,  and  each  horse  furnished,  among  other  things,  with 
a  crescent  of  gold,  and  little  golden  clogs,  or  bells,  at  its  neck. 
But  again,  I  assert  that  there  is  no  such  instrumental  a  Crotal  the  crotai 
known  in  the  Gaedhelic  language,  and  that  all  that  has  been  ?n  ireian?- 
written  about  it  for  the  last  eighty  years  in  books,  and  read  t^rtnen""^ 
in  papers  before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  is  pure  fabrication,  about  it  pure 

r    ^  T    1  ^  •  n       n         i  i     i        •  inTention. 

rounded  on  the  assumption  oi  a  lact  that  never  had  existence. 

Having,  as  I  trust,  disposed  for  ever  of  the  "  Crotal"  as  having 
been  an  ancient  Iiish  instrument  of  music,  1  shall  turn  from  tliis 
rather  long  digression,  and  again  take  up  the  alphabetical  list, 
at  the  word  next  in  order,  namely,  the  Crann  Ciuil,  or  Musi-  ihe  CranK 
cal  Tree ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  I  must  observe  that  the  word  mus/cuj 
tree,  in  this  as  well  as  in  various  other  instances,  does  not  mean 
a  tree  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  a  growing  plant.    When  I  use 
the  word  here,  I  do  so  in  translation  of  the  Irish  word  Crann, 
and  exactly  in  the  sense  in  which  we  understand  the  word  tree 
in  some  compound  Enghsh  words,  as  a  spade-tree,  an  axle-tree, 
a  boot-tree,  a  saddle-tree,  and  others  of  the  same  class.  The 
Crann  Ciuil,  or  Musical  Tree,  would  imply  by  the  very  form 
of  the  words  that  the  instrument  was  made  of  wood,  but  beyond 
this,  even  if  so  far,  its  natural  signification  does  not  extend. 
Indeed,  I  might  say  that  the  word  Crann-Ciuil  is  a  generic  it  ^as a 
term  for  almost  any  kind  of  musical  instrument ;  and  as  a  dis-  Wlmilr  any 
cussion  on  the  subject  would  be  of  little  value,  I  shall  content  ^Ssi^^i 
myself  with  two  examples  of  this  use  of  the  term.    In  the  old  instroment, 
Book  of  Lismore,  we  find  the  following  conversation  recorded 
as  having  taken  place  between  Cailte  (the  surviving  historian 

Find  Mac  Cumhaill),  and  St.  Patrick: — 

"  It  was  then",  says  the  story,  "  that  St  Patrick  asked  Cailte 
if  they  had  musicians  in  the  Fenian  troops.  '  We  had.  indeed' 
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^^^^y-    paid  Cailte^  *  die  one  best  musician  that  could  be  found  in 
as  Is  shown  EHnn  or  in  Alba'.    *  What  was  his  name?'  said  St.  Patrick, 
from  th^*^^ '  Cmi  Deroil\  said  Cailte.    *  Where  was  he  found  ?'  said  St. 
LiTmo^re,     Patrick.    '  Between  Crotta  Cliach  and  Sidh  Ban  Find  (now 
Sliahh  na  m-Ban,  in  Tipperarj)  in  the  south',  said  Cailte. 
*  What  was  his  description?'  said  St.  Patrick.  'Four  hands- 
breadths  for  Fi7id  was  his  height ;  and  three  handsbreadths  for 
him  was  the  height  of  the  Crann  Ciuit  which  he  played',  said 
Cailte.     '  The  other  musicians  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  be- 
came jealous  of  him',  said  he,  *  and  turned  him  out  of  their  court. 
Find\  continues  Cailte^  '  happened  to  go  on  that  day  to  Sidh 
Ban  Find  to  a  chase  and  hunt,  and  he  sat  there  upon  a  raised 
mound.  The  Fenian  chief  having  looked  about  him,  perceived 
when  it  is  a  the  little  man  tuning  and  playing  his  Cruit  (or  harp)  upon  the 
'       bank  near  him;  and  there  he  sat  with  his  fair  yellow  hair  float- 
ing down  his  back  to  his  hips.    And  when  he  saw  Find  he  came 
up  to  him,  and  put  his  hand  into  his  hand  [as  a  token  of  submis- 
sion], for  he  [Findl  was  the  first  person  he  met  after  coming 
out  of  the  [fairy]  hill.    And  he  continued  to  play  his  Cruit  in 
Find's  presence  until  the  rest  of  the  Fenian  warriors  came  up. 
And  when  they  came  up  they  heard  the  enchanting  fairy  music. 
Good,  O  beloved  Find\  said  the  Fianna,  '  this  is  one  of  the  three 
best  gifts  that  you  have  ever  received'.  And  he  continued  with 
him  [FmoTI  afterwards  till  his  death".^^"^ 

In  this  short  article  it  will  be  seen  that  what  was  first  des- 
cribed as  a  Crann  CiiUl,  or  Musical  Tree,  of  three  hands  in 
height,  is  twice  afterwards  described  as  a  Cruit,  or  harp ;  and 
Cuisie,a,  yet,  in  an  ancient  glossary  preserved  in  a  vellum  MS.  in  the 
pfained^'n  a  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,^^"^  we  find  the  word  Quisle 
Is  a^Musicai  ('^  tubc)  explained  as  a  Crann  Ciuil,  or  INlusical  Tree.  We  are 
Tree;        told  further  in  the  same  old  Book  of  Lismore,  that  while  Cailte 

(3'*)  [original:— 1f  An-ofin  |vo  pA^A-    coni-AC,\  in   fe^y   bee  ac  "pepiA-o, 

fAlg  pAC]AA1Ct)0  CllAlWl  in  ^AbACA]A     OCUf  AC   fA1]\feinm   A   ClAUICI    A|\  in 

-AiIApcij  Acuibp  ipn  -peinn.    "Oo  bi  f-o-o  inA  focAi|\,   ocuf  iy  AmbAm 

iimo]Apo  A]\  CaiIci  in  cAen  Ai]\pcec  ]\obui,  Acur  fotc  f a-oa  pnnbuioi  co 

If  ye]\\\  x>o  bi  a  neijAinn  ha  a  nAb-  cIa]a  a  "oa  ieAi^  T'*^''t^>  ocuf  a\\  fAic- 

bAin.     Ca  ViAinm  pn  a]\  Pac|aaic.  pn  pnn  cAimc  -OA  lonnfAi^iX),  ocvy 

Cnu  "OeiAoib  a|\  CaiIci,  caiu  Ap\ic  e  cue  AbAni  nAbAini,  0|\  Afe  cex)X>uine 

AiApAcpAig.  eToejA  CpocA  CbiAc  Acui"  cA|\bA  -OO  lie  iA|\  cui'oecc  A]'  in  cpt> 

SicVi  "bAnn  bpnn   cif  Ap    CaiIci.  aiiiacVi,  ocuy  •pobui  oc  I'einm  ac^aui- 

C]AeC    A   CllA]AA]'cbAlb    A|\    PAC]AA1C.      CI    ApAT)nt}ip    pnn    no  CAnCA- 

Ceic|\e  ■oui]\nn  \:^n^^  -oo  bi  inA  ai]at)1,  ca]\  in  pAnn,  ocuf  a]\  ceclic  •ooib 

Acuf  c]M  "oyipnn   x)o   ipn   CpAn-o  AccviAbACA|\  in  ceot  p]AeccAC  p-oi. 

Ciuit  -DO  feme-o,  ocuf  Aippci^  Cua-  IIIaic  a  Anum  a  a^i  pAnn, 

CA  "Oe  "OAnnAin  -oo  jMn-oe  cuac  |\ip  Afe  fuc  in  cfef  cu]ACAifce  Af  fef-^x 

buit)  pnn  inbA  pn  co  Sit)bAn  pnn  ^ uA^xAif  |MAni,  ocuf  "oobi  ac  pnn  no 

pAp  -00  "peilj  ocuf  •opAjAc,  ocuf  50  piAi|\  bAf.    Book  of  Lismore,  fol. 

fui-oif  Ai\  in  bp|\c  focDUij  An-opn.  2Uo  a.b  ] 

SilUf  iA]Aum  in  fbAic  feme  fecliA       ("^^  [original: — H.  3.  18.  f.  415.] 
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was  on  a  visit  to  the  king  of  Ulster,  a  young  man  came  to  the  xxnr. 
court  dressed  as  a  minstrel,  and  carrying  his  Timpan  at  his 
back.  Tkis  young  stranger  turned  out  to  be  Ca?^  Corach,  son 
of  Bodhbh  Derg,  the  great  Tuaiha  De  Danann  chief  of  Magh 
Femen  in  Tipperary,  who  had  come  to  make  acquaintance 
with  CaUte,  and  add  to  his  stock  of  story  and  song  from  the 
inexhaustible  stores  of  the  veteran  Fenian  warrior.  Cailte  re- 
ceived the  young  man  with  kindness  and  encouragement,  and 
introduced  him  to  St.  Patrick,  who  was  highly  pleased  with  his 
wonderful  performance  on  his  Timpan  or  harp.  The  saint  re- 
ceived his  confession  of  faith,  for  which,  and  for  his  delightful 
performance,  he  promised  him  heaven,  in  the  following  words: 

"  Heaven  is  thine",  said  St.  Patrick,  "  and  may  thy  art  be  one  in 
of  the  three  last  arts  by  which  a  person  shall  realize  his  benefit 
in  Eriim ;  and  though  the  unwelcome  which  may  be  intended 
for  a  man  of  thy  art,  when  he  has  pLiyed  his  music  and  [told] 
his  stories,  may  be  great,  he  shall  not  be  any  longer  unwel- 
come; and  the  professors  of  thy  art  shall  be  at  all  times  the 
couch  fellows  of  kings,  and  they  shall  be  prosperous  provided 
they  be  not  lazy''.  And  then  he  {Cos  Corach)  put  up  his 
Crann  Ciuil  into  its  keep- place. 

From  these  few  extracts,  quite  enough  for  my  purpose,  we 
see  clearly  that  the  term  Crann  Ciuil  was  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately to  a  Cruit  or  harp,  a  Cuisle  or  tube,  and  a  Timpan^ 
which  was  certainly  a  stringed  instrument  of  the  harp  kind. 

The  next  instrument  in  alphabetical  order  is  the  Cruit,  of 
which  I  have  already  treated  in  the  former  lectures. 

Next  in  order  is  the  instrument,  the  name  of  which  is  written  The  Cms- 
Cuiseach,  a  word  not  obsolete,  but  which,  from  the  position  of 
gradation  that  it  holds  in  relation  to  the  other  instruments  men- 
tioned along  with  it,  I  should  take  to  signify  a  reed,  or  some 
such  instrument  of  a  very  simple  order.    To  this  instrument  I 
have  never  met  more  than  two  references,  the  first  of  which 
is  in  the  ancient  poem  on  the  fair  of  Carman  described  in  a  mentioned 
former  lecture, ^'^  and  which  I  have  also  referred  to  in  this  ^tte&S^" 
lecture  in  connection  with  musical  instruments.    Among  those  ^ ' 
I  mentioned  Cuiseachs.    The  word  which  actually  occurs  in 
the  poem  is  Ciisigh,  which  I  take  to  be  the  plural  of  Cuiseach 
[?  plur.  Cuiseacha'\^  and  to  signify  reeds  or  small  pipes.  The 

(3r74^  [original: — Tlem  -otiir       poi-  Pactvmc;  Acof-peoi-p  le*^-pc^  TMs  q^e 

c^ic,  Acaf  5i3|voibi  ATI  r]\ejif  eoklA-DA  bicti  pec  TieotlA-otiin,  Acaf  foi^vbeo.]- 

A-p  A  fA^ib  necli  A  leAfAjA'o  f]\iA  "Doib  Acc  riAc ■oeAprjiicl.efce.  Ocaf 

■oeixeA-o  ATI  e-i]\iTin  \\^ ;  Actir  5T0  mop  |\o  caippuTti  a  C-rvAnn  Citiil  itia  corm- 

in  T)oich;i>l,t  biAf  ^Ae  feAp  neAl,^t)An  eA-o.    Book  of  Lismore,  f.  223  a.b.] 
Acc  coTToepriA  AiiApice^,  Acuf  con-      ^="5)  j^g^  Lecture  ii-,  amU,  roL  L  p. 

iiTOip  fcelA  jATi  x)oiceAll  poime,  Z?,'] 
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XXXIV.    next,  and  only  other  reference  that  I  have  met  to  the  Cuiseach, 
and  in  the   IS  founcl  in  thc  passago  from  the  ancient  account  of  the  battle  of 
iittieVf^^      IMain  which  1  have  quoted  above,  where  VmgFergal,  address- 
Aimhain.     jjjg  Doniiho^  sajs :  "  Make  amusement  for  us,  O  Donjibo,  because 
thou  art  the  best  minstrel  in  Erinn,  namely,  at  CuiseaM^'^^  at 
pipes  (or  tubes),  and  at  harps,  etc.    In  this  combination  of  in- 
struments we  find  the  Cuiseach  placed  first,  before  the  Cuisle 
(or  tube)  and  the  harp ;  leaving  us  room  to  infer  that  it  was 
the  minor  or  simplest  instrument  of  the  three.    However,  as  I 
am  not  able  to  throw  any  further  light  upon  the  history  or 
identification  of  this  instrument,  I  shall  pass  from  it  for  the 
present,  leaving  to  future  investigation  the  chance  of  carrying 
the  inquiry  farther. 
Tiie  cuuie       The  ncxt  instrument  in  alphabetical  order  is  the  Cuisle  Ciuil 

Ciuil  ....     —  .    .       .r    ,  .  .       .  _ 


name  for 
Crann  Ciuil, 


another      (or  musical  tube).  This  is,  simply,  another  name  for  the  Crann 
Ciuil,  or  musical  tree ;  and  it  is  from  this  form  of  the  name  that 
the  designation  of  the  performers  is  derived,  namely,  that  of 
Cuislennach,  or  tube  performer,  whilst  there  is  no  attempt  at 
Sringword  ^^^"^^^^n  ^  pcrformcr's  name  from  the  form  ''^  Crann  Ciuir.  The 
nTeaninga    word  Cuisle  is  a  living  one  at  this  day,  as  well  as  in  more  an- 
k^nd'of  *     cient  times,  and  is  applied  both  to  the  veins  of  the  living  body 
cock;        through  which  the  blood  courses  from  the  heart  to  the  extre- 
mities, and  also  to  a  piece  of  reed,  or  hollowed  wood,  such  as 
in  country  public  houses  is,  or  was  in  my  youthful  days,  used 
with  a  stopper,  in  tapping  a  keg  of  whiskey  or  cask  of  ale,  be- 
fore the  convenience  of  regular  cocks  for  this  purpose  pene- 
trated to  the  rural  districts.    In  this  sense  it  was  also  called 
mentioned    canaile,  OT  canal.    And  it  is  in  these  latter  senses  that  it  is 
sense^in  the  mentioned  in  the  ancient  Book  of  Invasions  of  Ireland,  in  the 
fnJasions;   story  of  the  misbehaviour  o[  JDealgnad,  Parthalon's  wife.  This 
lady  is  stated,  in  this  very  old  account,  to  have  given  her  para- 
mour a  drink  of  ale  from  a  special  cask  reserved  for  her  hus- 
band, of  which  she  was  always  entrusted  with  the  Cuisle  of 
gold  through  which  the  liquor  was  drawn.     In  the  ancient 
poem  which  repeats  the  prose  account  of  Dealgnad's  misbeha- 
viour, the  Cuisle  is  glossed  as  Corn  Cael,  that  is,  a  thin  or  slen- 
der horn  or  tube ;  and  in  an  ancient  glossary  preserved  in  the 
Cuisle       vellum  M.S.  classed  H.  3.  18.  T.C.D.,  foho  415,  Cuisle  is 
Mpiain^ed  in  g^pij^ined  as  Crann  CiiUl,  or  a  musical  tree.   This  old  example 
Mu^Si    *      ^^^^  word  sufiiciently  indicates  that  a  musical  instrument  of 
Tree.        this  name  must  have  been  of  the  pipe  or  tube  class,  and  proba- 
bly one  of  slight  or  thin  bore. 

See  «t/;?ra,  p.  310. 
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(IX.)  Of  Mdsic  and  Musical  Instruments  (continued).  The  Feddnj 
mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Lismore :  Feddn  players  mentioned  in  the  Brehon 
Laws.  The  Fidil  or  Fiddle ;  mentioned  in  the  poem  on  the  fair  of  Carman; 
and  in  a  poem  written  in  1680.  The  Guth-Buinde ;  mentioned  in  an  Irish 
life  of  Alexander  the  Grsat ;  the  Cedldn  also  mentioned  in  this  tract ;  in- 
correct meaning  given  to  this  word  in  Macleod's  and  Dewar's  Dictionary  ; 
Cedldn  not  a  diminutive  of  ceol,  but  the  name  of  a  tinkling  bell ;  the  Cedldn 
mentioned  in  the  Irish  life  of  St.  Mac  Creiche.  The  Guthbuinde  also  men- 
tioned in  an  Irish  tract  on  the  Siege  of  Troy.  The  Oct  Tedach.  The  Oir~ 
•cin ;  mentioned  in  the  Irish  Triads ;  one  of  the  bards  of  Seanchan  Torpeisfs 
Great  Bardic  Company"  called  Oircm ;  no  explanation  of  Oircne  known, 
except  that  it  was  the  name  of  the  first  lap-dog.  Of  the  Pip  or  Pipe, 
and  in  the  plural  Pipai  or  Pipes;  mentioned  in  the  poem  on  the  fair 
of  Carman;  the  only  ancient  reference  to  the  Pipaireadha^  or  Piobaire, 
€r  Piper,  known  to  author  is  in  a  fragment  of  Brehon  Law.  Of  the 
Stoc ;  mentioned  in  a  paraphrase  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  in  the  Leabkar 
Breac,  and  in  the  version  of  the  "Fall  of  Jericho"  in  the  same  book; 
and  again  in  describing  the  coming  of  Antichrist ;  and  in  the  plural  form 
Stuic  in  the  poem  on  the  fair  of  Carman,  and  in  the  Tain  Bo  Flidais. 
Another  instrument,  the  Sturgan,  mentioned  in  this  tract;  and  also  in 
a  poem  on  Randal  lord  of  Arann.  The  Sturganiddhe  or  Sturgan  player 
mentioned  in  Keating's  "  Three  Shafts  of  Death  '.  Specimens  of  the 
Corn,  Stoc,  and  Slurgan  are  probably  to  be  found  in  the  museum  of 
the  R.I.A.  The  Corn  was  the  Roman  Cornua;  specimens  in  tlie  museum 
of  the  R.I.A.  The  Stoc  represents  the  Roman  Buccina.  The  Sturgan 
corresponds  to  the  Roman  Lituus.  Mr.  R,  Ousley's  description  of  the 
Stuic  and  the  Sturgana  in  the  museum  of  the  R.I.A. ;  the  specimens  iu 
the  Academy's  museum  are  parts  of  two  instruments,  and  not  of  one; 
ancient  Irish  wind  instruments  of  gradu;ited  scale  and  compass;  the  trum- 
pets mentioned  in  Walker's  "  Irish  Bards"  first  described  and  figured  in 
Smith's  History  of  Cork ;  Walker's  observations  on  them ;  they  are  figured 
in  Vetusta  Monumenta;  a  similar  trumpet  found  in  England;  the  author 
agrees  with  Walker  that  there  must  have  been  another  joint  in  the  trum- 
pets; discrepancy  between  the  figures  of  Smith  and  the  Vetusta  Monu- 
menta; Smith's  opinion  that  they  were  Danish,  erroneous;  Smith's  error 
that  the  Cork  trumpets  formed  but  one  instrument,  reproduced  by  Mr. 
R.  MacAdam;  Sir  W.  Wilde's  novel  idea  of  the  use  of  the  straight  tubes; 
his  idea  that  they  were  part  of  a  "  Commander's  Staff",  borrowed  fiom 
Wagner;  Sir  William  Wilde's  illustration  of  the  use  of  the  straight  part  of 
a  trumpet  as  a  "  Commander's  IStatf  "•,  unsatisfactory  ;  his  separation  of  the 
straight  tube  from  the  curved  parts  in  the  Museum  of  the  R.I.A.  a  mistake 
which  ought  to  be  corrected.  Sturgana,  Stuic,  and  Corna  in  the  museum 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  next  musical  instrument  in  alphabetical  order  from  the  list  The  Feddn  t 
which  I  gave  in  mj  last  lecture  is  the  Feddn.   The  word  Feddn, 
in  the  living  language,  signifies  a  thin,  slender,  musical  pipe,  or 
tube,  and  in  the  old  medical  manuscripts  the  term  is  applied  to 
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^^xv-  a  fistula.  It  was  probably  a  whistle,  since  fed  is  the  term,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  for  a  whistling  with  the  mouth,  and  Feddn 
would  therefore  simply  signify  a  whistling  instrument.  I  don't 
remember  having  met  with  more  than  one  written  reference  to 
this  instrument,  namely,  in  the  Dialogue  of  the  Ancient  Men 
in  the  Book  of  Lismore.  It  is  where  Cailte  is  relating  to  St. 
Patrick  how  the  palace  of  Tara  was  set  on  fire  every  Novem- 
ber eve  by  Ailean,  the  son  of  3Iidna,  a  famous  chief  of  the 
Tuatha  De  Danann  race,  who  resided  in  the  fairy  mansion  of 
Sliabh  Cuilluin  in  Ulster.  This  chief,  it  appeared,  was  accus- 
tomed to  approach  Tara,  playing  one  or  more  musical  instru- 
ments in  such  soft  and  soothing  strains,  as  to  throw  its  guar- 
dians into  a  dead  sleep  till  he  had  accomplished  his  purpose, 
for,  as  Cailte  says,  "  even  women  in  labour  and  wounded 
champions  would  be  put  to  sleep  by  the  plaintive  fairy  music, 
and  the  sweetly-tuned  strain  of  song  which  the  skilful  per- 
former raised  who  burned  Tara  every  year". 

This  soothing  musician,  however,  was  killed  at  last  by  Find 
Mac  Cumhaill,  with  a  spear  given  to  him  by  Fiach  Mac  Conga, 
a  friend  of  his  fathers ;  and,  when  giving  him  the  spear,  we  are 
told  that  Fiach  said  to  him :  "  When  you  hear  the  fairy  music 
and  the  sweet-stringed  Timpan  and  the  melodious-sounding 
mentioned   Fcddii,  uncovcr  the  blade  of  this  spear,  and  apply  its  sharp  edge 
of  Ssnfore^-  to  your  forehead,  or  to  some  other  member  of  your  members,  and 
it  will  keep  you  from  falling  asleep  until  Ailean  comes  within 
reach  of  you"/"^^  Find  took  this  good  advice,  and  when  Ailean 
approached  Tara,  he  found  himself  detected  accordingly,  and 
fled  to  his  residence,  followed  closely  by  Find,  who  overtook 
and  slew  him  as  he  was  entering  the  door  of  his  own  mansion. 
Feddn  In  an  ancient  Brehon  Law  tract  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote 

menuoned    [f  186.  b.  a.  top],  wliicli  givcs  a  list  of  the  rank  and  pay  of  the 
Brehon      various  profcssions,  the  Feddnaigh,  or  Feddn  players,  are  set 
Laws.        down  among  those  who  performed  at  the  fairs  and  public  sports. 
Tiie  Fidii  or     The  ucxt  musical  instrument  in  alphabetical  order  is  the 
fiddle;       FidH  or  Fiddle,  to  which,  however,  I  have  met  but  two  re- 
ferences in  our  old  MSS.,  one  considerably  older  than  the 
other ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  the  old  term  Fidil  was  applied  to 
the  same  kind  of  instrument  as  our  present  Fiddle.    The  first 

('77)  [original: — Uai|\  "oo    co-oel-  fi-oe  ocuf  An  cimpAn  ceicbinn  ocuf 

tDAif  tnriA  coni-onAib,  ocui'  lAeicli  Ati  ye'DAn  fo^upbinn,  ben  a  ctniroAc 

be-OAiiAce  ]\ipn  ceol  p]\ed:cAC  pT)i,  "oo  OAnn  nA  cjAUipg  -Aguf  cAbui|\ 

ocuf  |\ifin  njATJAn  n5be]'cu  njuic-  nexi  coT)An,no  ^AebAbl  eti  -ooc  bAb- 

binn  -00  CAnAX)  in  p|A  i^omeniAil  p-oi  LAib,  Aju-p  ni  beic^e  siAAin  nA  HeA- 

no  loifce-o  UeniAi^A  jaca  bbiA"Ov\in  51  neme  cot)bA'6  •ouic.    Book  of  Lis- 

(.1.  Aibben  mAC  mi-onA)  .  .  .  i^vxnn  more,  f.  212.  b.b,] 
•00  ]>Ai'o  pACA,  niA|>  Accbtiin|:e  in  ceob 
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of  these  references  is  found  in  the  version  of  the  poem  descrlp-  xxxy. 
tive  of  the  ancient  fair  of  Carman^  referred  to  in  the  last  lec-  mentioned 
lure,  which  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (a  MS.  of  about  on  theS™ 
the  year  1150).    Among  the  various  instruments  of  music  and  of  ^«''»'««; 
musicians  mentioned  in  this  poem  as  having  been  present  at 
this  great  assembly,  are  Fidli,  or  Fiddles       the  old  word  dif- 
fering from  the  modem  in  having  one  d  only,  in  accordance 
with  the  genius  of  the  Gaedhelic  language. 

The  second  place  in  which  I  have  met  with  the  word  "  Fid-  ^"5J." 
die"  is  in  a  poem  written  about  the  year  1680  by  iLoghan  ten  in  uso, 
0' Donnghaile  (or  Eugene  O'Donnelly),  a  native  of  Ulster,  for  a 
harper,  whose  Christian  name  was  Feidhlimy^  who  paid  him  a 
visit.  The  poet's  praise  is  conveyed  chiefly  in  a  negative  strain, 
not  describing  the  artistic  perfections  of  his  visitor  and  his  harp, 
but  the  defects  and  blemishes  which  they  have  not.  This  very 
clever  poem  consists  of  fifteen  quatrains,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing, the  third  quatrain,  will  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  whole : 

"  You  are  not  Eugene  of  the  bad  tuning, 
Who  has  the  blubbering  Fidioll; 
It  is  not  you  who  have  the  shifting  posture, — 
And  there  are  no  startings  in  your  nerves".^^^^^ 

Here  the  fiddle  is  written  Fidioll;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  at  the  present  day,  in  Munster  at  least,  the  instrument  is 
called  violin  in  speaking  Irish,  and  fiddle  in  English ;  nor  have 
the  people  any  notion  that  the  latter  is  the  older  name  in  their 
language.  The  word  Fiddle  is,  I  believe,  an  old  word  in  the 
Saxon  language  too. 

The  next  musical  instrument  in  alphabetical  order  to  which  The  Guih- 
I  have  met  with  any  historical  reference,  is  the  Guth-buinde,  a  ^' 
word  compounded  of  guth^  the  human  voice,  and  Buinde  or 
Buinne,  a  pipe  or  tube ;  probably  some  kind  of  speaking  trumpet. 
I  have  never  met  this  instrument  named  in  any  purely  Gaedhelic 
composition,  nor  at  all  but  in  two  instances,  both  of  which  are 
translations  from  the  Latin.    The  first  reference  to  the  Guth-  ^^'^l^^^ 
buinde  is  found  in  the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  translated  from  life  of  Aiex- 
Orus,  an  unknown  author,  and  preserved  in  the  great  book  of  G°eat  ' 
BunDoighre,  or  LeabJiarBreac,  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy into  which  it  was  copied  from  the  ancient  Book 

(378)  [See  lecture  ii.  ante,  vol.  i.  p.   ni  ViionAc  biof  An  bocfAc,— 

46 ;  and  see  Appendix  for  the  original  ■pni  bionn  fmoc'|:A'6  Atroo  firiAOf  Ati. 

of  the  whole  poem.]  — O'Curry  MSS.  Cath.  Univ.  His- 

(379)  [original : —  torical  poems,  vol.  iv.  p.  405.] 
ni  ctj  eogAii  ij'o'Lc  inmott,  oso)  [FqI.  105,  a.  b.] 

A5  A  rnbi  An  p-oiotl  iriAOfjAin ; 
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of  Saint  Berchan  of  Cluain  Sosta^  now  Cloonsost,  in  the  King's 

The  Guth-  COUTlty/^^'^ 

mUnuoned  Thc  passage  in  which  this  reference  occurs  follows  Alexan- 
Irfe^of  Alex-  ^^^'^  epistle  to  his  tutor  Aristotle,  in  which  he  informs  him  of 
Great  victory  ovcr  the  great  king  Darius,  and  his  subsequent  over- 

throw of  For  (Porus),  king  of  India,  whose  chief  city  he  cap- 
tured and  pillaged,  and  whom  he  then  pursued  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  Bactrians,  that  is,  as  the  story  says,  the  country  of  the 
Serrdha,  a  people  who  manufactured  for  themselves  clothes  from 
the  moss  which  grew  upon  the  leaves  of  trees.  The  historian 
then  goes  on  to  say,  that — 

**  Great  was  the  army  of  Alexander  at  this  time.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  foot  soldiers,  and  thirty  thousand  horse- 
men, and  one  thousand  elephants  carrying  gold  and  silver  for 
them ;  and  four  hundred  four-horse  chariots ;  and  two  thousand  [  ?] 
(ordinary  [sicled,  B.  of  Ballymote])  chariots;  and  two  thousand 
mules ;  and  fifty  Cassiandras,ih3it  is  a  certain  description  of  beasts 
of  burden,  and  five  hundred  camels ;  and  two  score  thousand  [?  ] 
Sumadas  (or  nags)  and  Mallas  (or  mules)  and  oxen,  and  asses, 
and  horses  besides  for  carrying  wheat.  The  herds  were  countless 
which  were  there  to  supply  fiesh  meat  to  the  army.  It  was  straps 
of  gold  they  had  to  whip  the  elephants  and  the  camels,  and  the 
mules  and  the  royal  steeds  with,  when  necessary.  The  arms  and 
the  helmets  of  the  army  were  carved  and  ornamented  by  [order 
of]  Alexander,  with  red  gold  and  precious  gems ;  in  the  same 
way  were  the  Gutli-huinde  with  their  golden  Ceoldna  adorned  by 
him.  Though  it  had  been  by  night  this  army  had  marched  they 
would  have  light  sufiicient  from  their  clothes,  and  from  their 
arms,  adorned  with  gold  and  silver,  and  from  their  gems  of  pre- 
cious stones,  the  same  as  if  each  man  were  a  king".^^^^  All  this 

(381)  [The  copy  of  this  tract  in  the  Leabhar  Breac  is  imperfect,  but  there  is  a 
complete  but  not  so  good  a  one  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote.  At  f.  93.  a.  a.  of 
the  Leabhar  Breac  copy  it  is  stated  that  the  account  is  taken  from  Orus. 
Theophilus  OTlanagan  has  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  tract  in  the  Book 
of  Ballymote,  in  red  ink,  that  the  account  is  from  the  Latin  of  Justinus.  The 
Orus  alluded  to  is  Paul  Orosius,  who  drew  the  materials  for  his  chapters  re- 
lating to  Alexander  from  Justinus.  So  that  both  statements  are  to  a  certain 
extent  true.  The  tract  appears  to  be  to  a  certain  extent  an  original  work 
compiled  from  various  sources,  especially  the  two  named.  Professor  O'Curry 
made  a  rough  translation  of  this  tract  shortly  before  his  death,  which  it  is  to 
be  hoped  will  soon  be  published,  along  with  several  others  relating  to  classical 
and  mediaeval  history.] 

(382)  [\)^  1->10]\  C|^AC]'l65A'0  AlA.VAn-     .1.   -00   CAflMAn-OAlb,   .1.  A]AAlte  Atl- 

•OAi^  An  inbui-o  pn  X.  ^o^.  cc.  r>i.  -co  r>iAiiHAib  be|\cAi'o  Ai]Ae,  ocuf  .ti.c. 

C]AAi5ceAdA,  octif  .xx.\.  mile  niAp-  CAmAtb;  ocu|'.x.\.  [m.]-oo|njimet)Aib, 

CAch,  ocu'p  ..v.  c.  etepiince  oc  im-  ocuf  triAbbA,  0011^  tjattia,  ocuf  AfA- 

tnexjAin  oi^a  ocuf  a]\5A1C  •001b  ;  ocuf  riA,  ocu'p  echAib  a]a  ceriA  fjMA  hiom- 

.cccc.  cecliAf  iMA-o ;  ocuf  .cc.v.  cAipp-  cliA^  c]AUicneccA.  bA  •oipime  tiA  ViAb- 

tecli ;  oc«]'  ..XvX.c.  x>o  mulAib ;  ocuf  tda  bACAt\  Ann  fiMcmcifeac  feolA 
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gold  and  silver,  and  these  gems  -witli  which  Alexander  enriched  xxxv. 
his  army,  were  taken  from  the  treasury  of  Por,  king  of  India, 
whose  chief  city  he  had  taken  and  pillaged.  Among  the  articles 
beautified  and  adorned  from  the  precious  stores  of  Por  s  unfor- 
tunate city,  were  the  Guth-buinde,  with  their  e^olden  Ceoldna.  Cemn 

1  r    ^  •  T  1/^71  men- 

Jbrom  the  component  parts  oi  this  word,  namely,  O-wm,  thetionedin 
voice,  and  Buinde,  a  tube,  one  would  be  inclined  to  infer  that 
the  instrument  was  a  speaking  trumpet ;  but  it  is  rather  a  puzzle 
to  understand  how,  if  it  were  a  speaking  trumpet,  it  should  have 
such  appendages  as  Ceoldna^  that  is,  musical  bells,  attached 
to  it! 

Of  the  name  Ceoldn  itself,  no  authoritative  sis^ification  has 
been  hitherto  published  by  any  of  our  Irish  lexicographers  or 
historians.    In  Shaw's  "  Gaelic  Dictionary",  pubhshed  in  Lon- 
don in  the  year  1780,  he  gives  Ceoldn^  as  a  little  bell;  and 
Edward  O'Reilly,  in  his  "  Irish-Enghsh  Dictionary",  printed  in 
Dublin  in  1817,  follows  Shaw  exactly.    Not  so,  however,  the  incorrect 
Rev.  Dr.  Norman  Macleod  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  Dewar,  ^ven't^this 
in  their  Dictionary  of  the  "  Gaelic  Language",  printed  in  Glas-  ^jac^Jeo^  and 
gow  in  1839,  scorning  to  follow  their  own  countryman  Shaw,  i)ewar's Dic- 
or  the  Irishman  O'Reilly,  they  strike  out  a  new  path  for  them- 
selves,  and  very  learnedly  tell  us  that  Ceoldn  is  a  "  diminutive 
of  Ceol,  faint  music;  a  tender  soft  air".    It  is  surprising  to  see 
two  educated  gentlemen,  well  versed,  too,  in  the  spoken  dialect 
of  the  Gaedhelic  of  Scotland,  fall  into  such  a  grammatical  error 
as  this.   GeoU  in  Irish,  has  no  diminutive,  any  more  than  "  mu- 
sic" in  Enghsh;  and  it  it  had,  it  should  be  Ceoilin.    Ceoldn,  cedidn  not  a 
then,  is  not  a  dimiiiitive  of  Ceol,  music ;  but  it  is  a  descriptive  of™Xbut 
name  for  a  sweet  tinolinof  or  chiminor  bell ;  and  it  cannot,  as 

c      c'  o  '       _  '       a  tinkling 

far  as  I  am  aware,  be  applied  properly  to  any  thing  else.   That  beii; 
it  was  a  bell  of  some  musical  power,  will  be  clearly  enough 
understood  from  the  passage  in  the  Irish  life  of  St.  Mac  Creiche^ 
which  I  shall  now  quote. 

St.  3Iac  Creiche  was  the  contemporary  and  bosom  friend  of  the  Cemn 
St.  Ailbhe     Imliuch  Ibliair  (now  Emly  in  the  county  of  Tip-  iSuie^Msl 
perary),  and  must  have  been  bom  before  the  death  of  St.  ^^afc%<he 
Patrick.  He  was  the  founder  of  several  churches  in  the  present 
county  of  Clare,  only  one  of  which  is  named  from  him,  namely, 

•ooriA  ftojAib.   IaIIa  oiv-oa     a  no-  |?or>  itrour  pn  ha  jtJcVibuircoe  cotiA- 

biciT        5|\oipb  riA  netepnu  ocu-p  ceolAnAio  o|\'OAib.    CiAmAt>  a-oato 

r>A  CAmAtL,  ocii^  ha  rnut,  octi]"  ha  no  imcijicif  iti  i^tojpn  bA  fobAf 

necVi  -pig'OA  m  CAn  bA  ViimA|\cAi"oe.  -ooib -dia  neijxe'OAib,  ocu]' "oia  nA]\m- 

■Ro]Mnt)A'o  ocuf  ]\o  ec|\Aic  Ai-j\m  ocu]'  cunroAi^ib  "oioix,  ocuf  •oia|\5Ac,  ■oniA 

CAtbAi]A|\  riA  flog  "La  ViAlAvXAtroAiA,  gemniAib  leAg  bogniAn  AniAib  bm 

■oo  •oeT\56|\  ocuf  <oo  jennnAib  tog-  ^a-^  ce6  ^re^x.    Leabhar  Breac,  fol  95, 

mAfAiD  ;  Yvocum-OAige-o    lAif  c|\a  a.b  ] 
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Mac  Creiche 


XXXV.  cm  Mic  Creiche^  near  Innlstimon  in  that  county.  In  the  early 
the.  cedian  part  of  thc  sixth  century,  we  are  told,  among  other  pestilential 
iSTifiTrlsh  visitations  which  afflicted  that  country,  was  a  dreadful  amphibi- 
ous monster  called  Broic-Seach  (or  the  badger-monster),  which 
suddenly  appeared  in  Loch  Broicsighe^  or  BroicseacJis  lake,  a 
lake  not  now  known  by  this  name,^^^^^  but  situated  in  the  ancient 
territory  of  Cineal  Fermaic,  a  district  comprised  in  the  present 
barony  of  Inchiquin,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  and  some  ten  miles 
east  by  north  of  Cill  Mic  Creiche.  The  havoc  which  this  mon- 
ster caused  among  the  people  of  the  district  and  their  cattle, 
induced  them  to  call  upon  their  clergy  to  exercise  their  sacred 
powers  for  its  abatement.  This  call  was  readily  responded  to 
by  the  clergy,  who,  headed  by  saints  Maeldalna^  Mac  Aiblen^ 
and  Blathmac,  attended  a  great  meeting  of  the  people  on  a  cer- 
tain day.  It  happened  at  this  time  that  the  monster  was  chasing 
the  cattle  of  the  district  up  to  the  very  precincts  of  the  assembly. 
The  ecclesiastics  felt  much  alarmed,  and  what  they  did,  says 
the  legend,  was  to  ring  their  bells  (Cluicc)  and  their  Cedldna^ 
and  make  a  great  noise  with  their  reliquaries  and  their  croziers ; 
and  the  [people  of  the]  country  shouted  with  them,  both  men, 
women,  and  children".^^®*^  These  proceedings,  however,  only 
gave  additional  vehemence  and  ferocity  to  the  monster,  so  that 
the  people  were  forced  to  disperse  in  all  directions ;  and  it  was 
reserved  for  St.  Alac  Creiche  to  relieve  them  afterwards  by 
chaining  their  enemy  for  ever  at  the  bottom  of  its  own  lake.  I 
have  recounted  thi^  curious  legend  in  detail,  because  this  is  the 
only  precise  and  unmistakable  reference  I  can  recollect  to  have 
ever  met  to  the  name  and  use  of  the  Cedldn. 
The  Guth-  The  second  reference  to  the  Guthhuinde  that  I  have  met  is 
me^uo^ed°  found  in  an  ancient  Irish  translation  of  the  Argonautic  Expedi- 
t?actJ?the  Destruction  of  Troy,  preserved  in  the  Book  of 

Siege  of      Ballymote,  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  (a  MS. 

book  compiled  in  the  year  1391),  and  of  the  same  piece  there 
is  also  a  large  fragment  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Leinster.  The 

(383)  j-fhe  lake  anciently  called  LocA  well  remembered  in  the  parish  just 

Broigseach,  that  is,  the  "Badger's  named,  and  have,  witli  otlter  objects 

Lake",  and  now  called  Loch-na-Ratha,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Saint 

the    Lake  of  the  Rath",  is  situated  at  Blathniac,  passed  into  the  possession 

the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  old  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.] 
church  of  Rath  Blathmach  stands,  in       (^si)  [-oj-jginai . — cAliAif  ecclA,  Acuf 

the  parish  of  Rath,  and  barony  of  In-  uAcb^f  r>TO|\  riA  cteiiMj,  Acuj'  Afe-d 

chiquin,  and  about  two  miles  W.  by  "oo  ]\on-pAc  a  cctuicc  acax  a  cceo- 

S.  from  the  town  of  Corofin.  High  up  bAtiA  -oo  buAin  Acuf  cuA]\5nA'6  mop 

on  the  precipitous  side  of  a  hill,  close  •da  minriAib  aca^  -oa  mbAcbAib  ;  ACAf 

to  the  lake,  there  is  a  hole  or  cavern,  -oo  5Ai|\poc  An  ci]a  beo  feA|\Aib, 

still  called  Poll  na  Brocuid/ie,  or  the  triACAib  niiiAib.    Life  of  Saint  Mac 

"  Badger's  Hole".    The  Cedldna  allu-  Creha,  O'Curry's  MSS.,  Catb.  Univ. 

ded  to  in  the  legend  are  traditionally  Lives  of  Saints,  vol.  L,  p.  346,  bot.] 
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passage  in  question  occurs  at  folio  239,  b.  of  the  Book  of  Ballj-  3:xxv. 
mote,  where  the  second  attack  upon  the  city  of  Troy  is  described, 
beginning  as  follows : 

"  These  were  the  kings  and  the  chiefs  who  came  to  the  battle 
from  the  Greeks :  Agamemnon,  the  son  of  Ateri,  son  of  Pilop,  son 
of  Tantal,  son  of  Mercury,  son  of  Jove,  son  of  Saturn ;  and  Mene- 
laus  his  brother ;  and  Achilles,  and  Patrocul,  and  the  two  Ajaxes, 
namely,  Ajax  the  son  of  Olei,  and  Ajax  the  son  of  Talaman ;  and 
Ulysses,  and  Diomed,  Nestor,  and  Polimnestor,  and  Palamides, 
and  Mnestius,  and  many  other  leaders.  All  these  high  kings  and 
chiefs  of  the  Greeks  came  to  the  battle  this  day.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful sight  to  look  at  them  when  they  had  arranged  the  battle. 
The  sky  blazed  with  the  lustre  and  splendour  of  the  various  many 
coloured  vestures,  and  the  carbuncle  gems  of  all  colours,  and  the 
gold  and  silver  Guth-Buinde,  and  the  emblazoned  battle  shields, 
and  the  splendid  various  weapons  which  were  over  them".^^^^^ 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  passages  to  agree,  exactly, 
in  phraseology  with  these  in  any  version  of  the  Life  of  Alexan- 
der, or  of  the  Siege  of  Troy ;  and,  consequently,  no  equivalent 
of  the  name  Guth-buinde,  in  any  other  language,  has  as  yet 
been  found;  so  that  I  am  unable,  with  any  precision,  to  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  the  instrument. 

The  next  musical  instrument  in  alphabetical  order  on  my  The  ocm 
list  is  the  Ocht-tedach,  literally  the  eight-stringed,  which  must  ^^^^'^^ 
from  its  very  name,  have  been  an  instrument  of  the  haip 
kind  with  eight  strings.  To  this^  instrument  I  have  met  with 
but  one  reference.  That  reference,  however,  with  its  asso- 
ciations, is  as  good  as  many,  and  evidently  typifies  a  class 
of  instruments  which  must  have  been  in  extensive  use,  and  pro* 
bably  with  a  particular  profession,  namely,  the  ecclesiastical. 
As,  however,  the  legend  of  this  instrument,  and  the  curious 
metrical  address  of  the  abbot  of  Ui  Cormaic  to  FeidJdemidh 
Mac  Crimhthainn,  king  of  Munster,  have  been  amply  dealt  with 
in  a  previous  lecture,  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  account 
I  have  already  given  of  it.)^®^^ 

(3«5)  [original: — Ice-peo  jMg  ocu'p  CAem  cf-A     Aitvcp  icA^regA-o  ia^a  co- 

cAip5  cAr>5A'OA]\  i-pr»  cac  o  ^pecAib.  •ptigu'o  -ooib  in  caca.    RoiAfACA|\  in 

A5memr>or\  ttiac  Ace]M,  tnAcpiLoip,  .CAe|\  -do  •oel'L-pA'o  ocufoo  CAicneAni 

rriAC  CAncAiL,  ttiac  me]AcuiiA,  mAC  riA  cLacc  necfAmAit  mi-oACAcVi,  tiA 

loib,  rriAC  SAcui^n,  Agui"  menelAU'p  n^em  cA]\]MnocA'L  cac  -oaca,  ocu]' via 

Ab|\ACAi]\,  ocu-p  AiciL,  ocuf  Pac|\o-  nsucbuitToe  o|\-oAe,  ocny  AiiAgiTDi, 

coil,  OCUf  riA  "OA  A1A5C  ;  .1.  A1A0C  mAC     OCUf    HA    CACfCIAC    cotnoccAi,  OCUf 

Otei,  ocuj' AiAX  triAc  UALAtnoin,  ocuf  riA  tiAntn  riAlAinn  nitAiA-oA  bA-oA^v 

tlibxef,  OCUf  X)iomix),  tlei'coYV  octif  uAffAiD.    Book  of  Ballymote,  f.  239, 

pobimnefcoixocuf  pAiAnn'oei",  ocui'  b.a  ] 

mne-pciuy,  ocuf  cAipg  inroA  ebe.  (^se)  [g^e  Lecture  xxxii.,  ante,  vol. 

CAticA'OA|\  cyvA  riA  Viuile  AiiAT)tM5  ocuf  il.  p.  261  et  seqJ] 
coip5  3t^&c  ipr»  CAC  ir»  Uxpn.  Tda 
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_jxxxv. 
The  Oircin: 


mentioned 
In  the  Irish 
Triads; 


one  of  the 
bards  of 
Seanchan 
Torpeist'a 
"  Great 
Bardic 
Company" 
called 
Oircine ; 


no  explana- 
tion of  Oir- 
cne  known, 
except  that 
It  was  the 
naaie  of  the 
fit  St  lap- 
dog. 


The  next  musical  instrument,  if  indeed  instrument  it  can  be 
called,  to  Avhich  I  have  met  reference,  is  the  Oircin.  To  this 
Oircin  I  have  met  but  one  reference,  and  that  not  in  connec- 
tion with  any  other  musical  instrument,  or  with  musical  per- 
formance, but  in  comparison  with  other  instruments.  The 
name  Oircin  occurs  in  the  ancient  tract  of  which  the  ancient 
Irish  triads  form  part.  These  tracts  form  a  collection  of  short, 
pointed,  wise  sayings, — affirmative,  negative,  and  comparative; 
and  they  are  generally  known  as  king  Cor  mac  Mac  Airt'^  in- 
structions to  his  son  Cairhre.  The  section  of  these  instructions 
in  which  the  name  Oircin  occurs,  is  the  comparative,  and  con- 
sists of  twenty-four  comparative  affirmatives,  beginning  thus: 
*'  Every  man  is  wise  till  he  sells  his  inheritance".  That  is,  any 
other  act  of  folly  is  wisdom  compared  to  the  folly  of  selling 
one's  inheritance.  The  next  is:  "Every  one  is  a  fool  till  he 
purchases  land".  That  is  to  say,  that  all  other  exercises  of  pru- 
dence or  acquisition  of  wealth  was  simple  folly,  compared  to 
the  purchase  of  land  in  perpetuity.  These  ancient  sayings  are 
curious  evidences  of  the  importance  which  at  all  times  attached 
to  the  possession  in  fee  of  land  in  Ireland. 

The  nineteenth  of  these  wise  sayings  runs  thus:  All  music 
is  the  music  of  cats,  compared  to  the  music  of  the  Cruif.  That 
is  to  say,  all  other  music  is  but  caterwauling,  compared  to  the 
harp.  And,  in  the  twenty-third,  we  are  told  that  "  the  sweetest 
of  all  music  is  the  music  of  the  Oircin\^^^'^^ 

I  have  failed  to  find  any  further  reference  to  this  instrument, 
if  instrument  it  was  at  all ;  and  I  have  mentioned  it  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  pointing  the  attention  of  future  archaeological 
readers  to  the  fact  of  such  a  reference  being  extant.  I  should, 
however,  note  here,  that  among  the  great  company  of  bards 
who  attended  Seanclian  Torpeist,  the  chief  poet  of  Erinn,  in  his 
visit  to  the  court  of  Guaire,  king  of  Connacht,  as  described  in  a 
former  lecture j^^*^^^  there  was  one  who  was  named  Oircne^  that  is 
Oircne,  the  repeater,  chief  Ollamh,  or  professor  of  north  Mun- 
ster ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  nature  of  his  profession  is  not  ex- 
plained, any  further  than  what  his  name  implies.  The  name 
Oircne,  however,  must  have  been  derived  from  Oircin^  in  the 
same  way  that  Cruitire,  a  harper,  is  derived  from  Cruit,  a  harp. 
For  the  word  Oiroie,  I  have  not  found  any  explanation,  but 
that  it  was  the  name  of  a  specially  gifted  lap-dog  or  small 


(887)  [original:— 

1.  5Aec  cAc  coiAAiiAT)  \\e^c  A  iro|\b- 
bAi. 

2.  bAec  ca6  cobt-tiAigif  cipe. 

19,  CA1X»  CAC  Ceoi  CO  C|\U1C. 


23.  ruit-pern  cac  ceob,  ceot  in- 
•ooi\cin.— H.  2.  18.  f.  235.  a.  col.  4. 
mid. ;  H.  2.  17.  f.  179,  et  seg.'] 

(388)  [See  Lecture  xxxi.,  ante,  vol. 
ii,  p.  235.] 
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liound ;  but  I  do  not  know  what  relation  existed  between  the 
dog  and  the  musical  performer,  or  professional  Oircne.  I  may, 
however,  remark  that,  according  to  the  Brehon  Laws,  no  one 
was  allowed  to  have  a  lap-dog  called  Oircne  but  a  brugaidh,  or 
farmer,  a  queen,  a  doctor,  and  a  haiper. 

The  next  musical  instrument  in  alphabetical  order  to  which  pl^^f^^ 
I  have  met  any  reference  are  the  Pipai  or  pipes.  To  this  Pipes; 
instrument  itself,  under  this,  its  proper  name,  I  have  met 
with  but  one  ancient  reference,  and  that  in  the  poem  in  the 
Book  of  Leinster,  already  so  often  quoted  in  the  course  of  these 
lectures :  I  allude  to  the  poem  describing  the  games  and  sports  mentioned 
of  the  ancient  fair  of  Carman^  now  the  town  of  Wexford.  In  o"u  clrmcm; 
the  list  of  musical  instruments  preserved  in  that  poem,  as  having 
been  in  use  at  this  great  provincial  fair,  we  find  the  Pipai,  or 
pipes ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  these  Pipai  were  not  the 
bag-pipes  of  the  times,  whatever  their  simple  or  complex  charac- 
ter may  have  been.  Pip,  or  in  the  plural  Pipai,  that  is  pipe  or 
pipes,  continues  to  be  the  name  of  the  bag-pipes  to  this  day  in 
Ireland.  The  following  fugitive  stanza,  more  than  a  century 
old,  and  taken  down  by  me  in  1855  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  P. 
Mac  Donogh,  a  native  of  Castlebar,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  but 
now  of  the  British  Museum,  preserves  the  Connacht  popular 
name  of  the  pipes.  The  first  two  lines  of  the  stanza  appear  to 
have  been  addressed  to  an  itinerant  piper  on  his  return  from  his 
wanderings  to  the  residence  of  some  hospitable  patron ;  and  the 
second  two  lines  are  significantly  characteristic  of  the  long  estab- 
lished habits  ascribed  to  this  particular  class  of  performers. 

"  Play  up  the  pipes,  and  thou  shalt  have  payment. 

Give  us  that  melody  which  we  have  not  for  some  time 
heard". 

"  The  key  is  in  the  door,  and  draw  us  a  horn  of  drink, 

The  pipes  are  thirsty ;  but  they  shall  be  so  no  more".^^^^^ 

Mr.  Mac  Donogh  sings  this  stanza  to  a  delicious  simple  air, 
of  which  he  gave  me  an  accurate  score,  to  add  to  the  ample  and 
select  collection  of  our  great  collector.  Dr.  Petrie. 

Like  the  pipes  themselves,  I  have  not  met  in  any  ancient  the  only 
composition  more  than  one  reference  to  the  Pipaireadha,  or  frference  to 
pipers.  This  reference  is  preserved  in  a  fragment  of  our  ancient  ^rllarS'oT' 
laws  consisting  of  but  one  single  sheet  of  four  pages,  now  bound  JJ^p'-^JJ^q  ^.j^q 
up  at  the  end  of  the  ancient  volume  of  laws  so  often  referred  to  author  is  a 
in  the  course  of  these  lectures,  and  classed  H.  3.  18.  in  the  lib-  BrSnLaw. 

(389)  original : — 

Seinn  xv^^x  riA  idi^oai,  if  ^e^bA  cufA  aca  ah  eocAiiA  Ann^^A  -oopuf,  Ajuf 
'oioiAijeAcc,  CA|\]AAin5  co|\n  "oige  -oinnn, 

CA  bAi|\  •otun  An  binn  ut),  riA  cuaI-  'ca  ca|\c  a|\  ha  iJipc^i,  acc  w\  "biAi-d 
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XXXV.  rary  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  article  contains  a  list  of 
the  fines  or  recompense  paid  to  professors  of  the  mechanical 
arts  for  insults  or  bodily  injury,  and  concludes  in  these 
words : 

"  These  are  base,  that  is,  inferior  professions,  and  are  entitled 
to  the  same  amount  of  fines  as  the  Pipaireadlia^  or  pipers ;  and 
the  Clesajnhnaigh,  or  jugglers;  and  the  Cornaireadha,  or  tvum- 
peters ;  and  the  Cuislennaigh^  or  pipe  blowers"/'^"^    This  para- 
graph is  valuable  so  far  as  to  show  that  the  Cuislennach  or 
pipe-blower  was  a  different  person  from  the  Pipaire,  or  piper. 
Of  the  stoc;     The  ncxt  of  the  musical  instruments  in  alphabetical  order  to 
which  I  have  reference  is  the  Stoc.    The  only  instance  of  the 
occurrence  of  this  instrument,  in  its  singular  form,  that  1  have 
mentioned   met,  is  found  in  the  passage  from  the  paraphrase  of  the  Book  of 
piirase  oV    Genesis,  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Dun  Doighre^  or  Leahhar 
GenSisIn^  ^rgac,  which  I  quoted  in  a  previous  lecture.^^^'^ 
^^e^«a*^or     In  the  passagc  referred  to  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Corn^  that 
is  a  horn  or  trumpet,  and  the  Stoc  Focra^  or  alarm  Stoc,  are  com- 
manded to  be  sounded  at  the  same  time,  and  in  such  a  way  as 
to  lead  us  to  think  that  two  distinct  instruments  are  spoken  of, 
namely,  the  Corn  or  horn,  for  congregating  or  calling  attention, 
and  the  Stoc  Focra,  or  alarm  trumpet,  to  sound  the  marching 
blast.  Could  the  ancient  Irish  writers  have  had  any  old  romantic 
commentary  on  the  following  verses  from  the  Old  Testament 
(Numbers^  chapter  x.),  which  authorized  them  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  silver  trumpets  which  the  Lord  ordered 
Moses  to  make,  one  for  mustering  the  tribes,  and  one  to  sound 
the  march  ? 

*'  1.  And  the  Lord  spoke  to  Moses,  saying: 
*'  2.  Make  thee  two  trumpets  of  beaten  silver  wherewith  thou 
mayst  call  together  the  multitude  when  the  camp  is  to  be  re- 
moved. 

"  3.  And  when  thou  shalt  sound  the  trumpets,  all  the  multitude 
shall  gather  unto  thee  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  co- 
venant. 

*'  4.  If  thou  sound  but  once,  the  princes  and  the  heads  of  the 
multitude  of  Israel  shall  come  to  thee. 

"5.  But  if  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  be  longer,  and  with  in- 
terruptions, they  that  are  on  the  east  side  shall  first  go  forward. 

*'  6.  And  at  the  second  sounding  and  like  noise  of  the  tmmpet, 
they  who  lie  on  the  south  side,  shall  take  up  their  tents.  And 

(390)  ^original : — "OAeiv  nenux)  cf a,  .1.  n«^1)^e■6A,  oc^x  tiA  cuiftenriAij. — U. 

■po'6An43.  riA  5]\0ii-op  cuAf,  ocuf  com  3. 18.  loose  sheet  at  the  end  of  book.] 
enec"L<Min  iat)  ocuf  tu\  pipAii\et)A,       ^^^i)  [See  Lecture  xxxiv.,  ante^  vol. 

ocuf  tiA  clefAmnAig,  ocuf  tiA  coia-  ii.  p.  308.] 
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after  this  manner  shall  the  rest  do,  when  the  trumpets  shall  sound  ^xxv. 

for  a  march.  mentioned 

"  7.  But  when  the  people  is  to  be  gathered  together,  the  sound  ph?a?e  oT 
of  the  trumpets  shall  be  plain,  and  they  shall  not  make  a  broken  Genesis 

sound".  tbe  Leabhar 

Here  it  does  not  appear  very  clear  whether  the  assembling  ^'^^^^ 
trumpets,  and  the  alarm  or  marching  trumpet,  were  one  and  the 
same  instrument,  or  whether  the  two  were  sounded  at  the  same 
time  and  for  the  same  purpose  or  not ;  but  I  believe  they  were 
not. 

We  have  in  the  same  great  authority  another  curious  instance 
of  the  actual  natural  horn  and  the  trumpet,  from  Joshue,  chap- 
ter vi. 

"  1.  Now  Jericho  was  close  shut  up  and  fenced,  for  fear  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  no  man  durst  go  out  or  come  in. 

*'  2.  And  the  Lord  said  to  Joshue :  Behold  I  have  given 
into  thy  hands  Jericho,  and  the  king  thereof  and  all  the 
valiant  men. 

"  3.  Go  round  about  the  city,  all  ye  fighting  men,  once  a  day. 
So  shall  ye  do  for  six  days. 

"  4.  And  on  the  seventh  day  the  priests  shall  take  the  seven 
trumpets  which  are  used  in  the  jubilee,  and  shall  go  before  the 
ark  of  the  covenant :  and  you  shall  go  about  the  city  seven  times, 
and  the  priests  shall  sound  the  seven  trumpets. 

"5.  And  when  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  shall  give  a  longer 
and  broken  time,  and  shall  sound  in  your  ears,  all  the  people 
shall  shout  together  with  a  very  great  shout,  and  the  walls  of 
the  city  shall  fall  to  the  ground,  and  they  shall  enter  in,  every 
one  at  the  place  against  which  they  shall  stand". 

These  five  verses  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  Joshue  are  taken  from 
the  Douay  Bible,  but  other  translations  and  commentators  call 
these  trumpets  which  were  sounded  against  the  walls  of  Jericho, 
trumpets  of  rams'  horns.  I  need  not  follow  these  quotations 
further ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  these  trumpets  continue  to 
be  spoken  of  down  to  the  fall  of  the  city  of  Jericho  at  the  seven-  and  in  the 
teenth  verse  of  the  chapter.  The  following  passage  from  the  Ihe'^FMot 
historical  version  of  the  fall  of  Jericho,  from  the  Book  of  Dun  ^^^^^^°  '}^ . 

tne  same 

Doighre^  will  show  what  the  ancient  Irish  translator  calls  the  ^ook; 
trumpets  of  rams'  horns. 

"  They  [the  Israelites]  spread  their  flocks  and  their  hosts  over 
the  beautiful,  wonderful  plains  of  Jericho,  that  is,  the  chief  city 
of  Canaan.  They  collected  their  hosts  and  their  scourers,  and 
their  battalions  around  about  the  city.  There  were  seven  strong 
impregnable  walls  around  that  city.  There  were  sounded  by 
the  sons  of  Israel  seven  powerful  choice  Stuic  around  the  seven 
VOL  II.  22 
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walls  of  the  city  for  a  week,  and  a  wall  each  day  was  what  they 
knocked  down"/'*^^^ 
and  again  In     Again,  in  thc  Same  old  book,  where  the  coming  of  Antichrist, 
thrconiing  and  liis  combat  with,  and  overthrow  of,  Enoch  and  Elias  are 
chriitT"     related,  we  find  the  passage  of  which  the  following  is  the  trans- 
lation : 

"  The  day  of  judgment  then  will  approach.    Tuba  canet 
Michael,  ct  omnes  resurgunt.  Michael  the  archangel  will  sound 
his  Sioc,  and  all  [the  dead]  shall  arise  from  their  graves"/^^^^ 
And  in  the      Xhc  Stoc,  in  its  plural  form  of  Stuic,  is  found  in  the  enume- 

plur.il  form         •  n    ^  •     i   •  •       i  •  i 

stuir  in  the  ratiou  ot  tlic  musical  instruments  m  the  ancient  poem  on  the 
fair™/'"  fair  of  Carman,  already  referred  to;  and  it  occurs  again  in  a 
f^the^dht^  more  military  sense  in  an  ancient  tale  called  Tain  Bo  Flidais^ 
Bo  Fiidais.  or  the  Cow  Spoil  of  FUdas.  This  Ftidas  was  a  lady  of  great 
beauty  and  accomplishment,  the  wife  of  Ailill  Finn,  or  Aileli 
the  fair-haired,  a  valiant  and  powerful  chief  of /;tzs  in  Connacht, 
in  the  century  preceding  the  Incarnation.  This  was  the  time 
at  which  Ailill  and  Medb,  the  celebrated  king  and  queen  of 
Connacht,  were  preparing  to  set  out  on  that  famous  expedition 
into  Ulster,  so  well  known  as  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne,  to  which 
frequent  reference  has  been  made  in  the  course  of  these  lectures. 
Preparatory  to  setting  out  on  this  expedition,  these  royal  per- 
sonages collected  voluntary  contributions  from  their  provincial 
subjects,  in  the  way  of  supplies  for  their  army.  One  of  the 
Connacht  chiefs  most  celebrated  for  his  flocks  and  herds  was 
this  Ailill  Finn,  or  the  fair-haired ;  and  to  him  the  king  and 
queen  sent  a  friendly  request  for  a  contribution  to  their  com- 
missariat. Fergus,  the  prince  of  Ulster,  who  was  at  this  time 
in  exile  at  the  Connacht  court,  asked  and  obtained  permission 
to  go  with  this  request  to  the  court  of  Ailill  the  Fair- haired. 
But  Fergus  had  motives  of  his  own  for  preferring  this  request: 
he  had  seen  and  loved  AililVs  wife,  the  beautiful' i^/zWas,  and 
he  sought  to  make  this  an  opportunity  to  see  and  converse  with 
her  in  her  own  court.  Ailill  the  Fair-haired,  however,  was 
not  without  his  suspicions  of  the  true  motives  of  this  visit,  and 
when,  therefore,  Fergus  arrived  at  his  court,  he  received  him 
coldly,  refused  him  the  supply,  but  ofiered  him  the  hospitality 

('^2)  [original: — tlo  p|^fec  a  c^edA  cAclipAcli  co  cen-o  feccniAine  .1. 

ocuf  A  floi^  |ro|\  inuijib  Aitle  ex-  tnui^  cec  toei  ij-e-o  no  teg-oif  f em- 

AtntA  Viepico   .1.  p]AiincAcViAi]\  ha  pu. — Leabhar  Breac,  fol.  52.  b.  a.] 

cAntiAticA,  cmifAijic  A  fboi^  ocuf  A  ('^'>  [original: — Comfocpgi'O  "La- 

fi]\ce  ocuf  A  CACA  imon  cAcVipAig  cVii  b^AACA  iA]Apii.    CubA  CAtiec  mi- 

irnACUAipc.    Sedc  tiiui]\ -oAirtgne -oi-  cViAeb  ec  otnnef  ]\ei"U|A5unc.  Senp-o 

cliojbAi'oe  imon  cac1i|\ai5  pn.    Uo-  niicViAeb  a  fcocc  con-oejAedc  in  uti 

fennic  oc  triACCu  1f|\Aei  .uii.  fcuic  Ay AY\A■o\^Act^h.— Leabhar  Breac,  fol. 

trpetiA  cogliAme  im  .tiii.  muf  a  r»A  52.  b.  a.] 
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of  his  house.  Fergus  refused  this  offer,  whereupon  a  quarrel  xxxv. 
ensued,  in  which  he  was  himself  captured  with  two  of  his  party, 
and  twenty  more  of  them  killed,  whilst  the  other  eight  fled  to 
the  royal  palace  of  Cruaclian^  and  apprised  the  king  and  queen 
of  the  dangerous  state  in  which  they  left  their  chief.  This  news 
was  not  tamely  received  by  king  Ailill  and  queen  Medb.  They 
immediately  set  out  with  a  large  force,  and  having  arrived  at 
the  fort  of  Ailill  the  Fair-haired,  they  laid  siege  to  it,  and  after 
a  long  struggle,  took  and  plundered  it,  killing  himself  and  all 
its  other  brave  defenders.  It  is  in  describing  the  attack  on  the 
fort  of  Ailill  the  Fair-haired  the  Stoc  is  mentioned.  The  pas- 
sage is  as  follows : 

And  then  arose  the  men  of  the  four  great  provinces  of 
Erinn,  and  the  dark  exiles  [of  Ulster]  along  with  them ;  and 
they  were  excited  greatly  by  Ailill  and  Fergus  and  Medb; 
and  they  altogether  faced  the  fortress ;  and  they  sounded  their 
Stuic,  and  their  Sturgana  in  proclamation  of  battle,  and  they  i^°tJJj"g„^ 
raised  tremendous  terrific  shouts"/^^*-'  the  aturgan 

This  passage  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  ordinary  use  of  the  Stoc^  STws*"^* 
whatever  might  have  been  its  precise  form.  But  we  have  ^^^^^ ' 
here,  along  with  the  Stoc^  another  instrument,  evidently  of  the 
trumpet  kind,  namely,  the  Sturgdn.  Of  the  Sturgdn  I  have  never 
met  with  any  mention  but  the  present,  and  two  more,  which, 
though  coming  down  to  comparatively  recent  times,  do  not  throw 
any  additional  light  on  the  kind  or  quaUty  of  the  instrument. 

There  is  a  poem  in  my  possession,  written  for  Randall,  ^g'Jjfon  * 
Lord  of  the  island  of  Arann,  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde  in  Scotland.  Randaii 
This  Randall  was  of  Danish  extraction,  and  the  grandson  of  Arra^ 
Godfrey  Meranach,  lord  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  who  died  in  the 
year  1095.  Randall,  the  subject  of  this  poem,  and  who  flourished 
about  the  year  1180,  was  of  the  Irish  race  by  his  mother's  side; 
and  in  right  of  this  descent,  the  poet  exhorts  him  to  come  over 
to  Ireland  and  establish  his  right  to  the  throne  of  Tara.  The 
poem  consists  of  fifty  stanzas.     The  stanza  which  contains  the 
reference  to  the  Sturgdn  is  the  last,  and  is  as  follows : 

*'  O  Randall,  thou  best  of  the  world's  kings. 

Thou  king  to  whom  my  warm  affection  clings ; 

After  thee  around  O'Colman's  Hill, 

There  will  be  a  concert  of  Stuic  and  Sturgana" S^^^^ 

(39<)  [original : — Acuf  ^vo  etv^e-oAix  ocuf  |\o  co5bA'OA]\  gAijM  Aix>bti  tiAC- 

ce1Cl^e  lioil-cuip-o  e]\eri'o  Atro  pn,  TnAi\A. — H.  2.  16.  col.  354.] 
ocuf  in  •oubloinreA'p  tdaia  Aen  ^'^^^^  [original: — 

ocv]'  -po  5t^e1T  011111  50  Tno|A,  ocvy  A  KAgriAill  a  -pig  111  •oomnAti 
irejAgtif ,  ocMy  mex)!!)  iac,  ocu|'  cucf  ac       a  \\^  "oa  CAb^Aini  cAtg-pAt) 
AtiAijci  A  tiAen-pecc  Ayv  in  "ounAt),      a-o  •01A15  um  Cnoc  6  CobmAin 
ocu'p  -po  f en-oic  a  Sctiic  ocuf  a      biAi-o  o]\j;An,  -pcoc,  if  Tcii'pjAn.'l 
ScupgAnA  leo  1  comftJAjpA  c^tA, 
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3CXXV.       The  O'Colman's  hill  spoken  of  here,  was  the  Hill  of  Tara,  so 
called  in  allusion  to  the  O'Melachlainn  family,  the  hereditary 
kings  of  Tara,  but  whose  tribe  name  was  Clann  Colmain.  In 
this  stanza,  as  in  the  passage  just  quoted  above,  we  have  the 
Stoc  and  Sturgan  in  connection  with  military  display. 
The  stur-        In  the  Rev  Doctor  GeofTry  Keating's  learned  religious  work, 
m^sturgan  SO  wcU  known  Under  the  name  of  the  Three  Shafts  of  Death, 
player       book  3,  article  18,  occurs  the  followint^  para^^raph: 

mentioned  o     m       ,  ^  •         ^  ^  <-r\ 

in  Keating's  "  We  read  at  ot.  Matthew,  chapter  ix.,  these  words :  '  Domme 
o?Death!'^'^  filia  mca  modo  mortua,  est,  veni  et  impone  manum  tuam  super 
earn,  et  vivet'.  That  is,  *  Lord,  my  daughter  is  now  dead:  come 
and  put  thy  hand  upon  her,  and  she  shall  be  alive'.  These  words 
are  found  in  Matt.,  chap,  ix.,  verses  18,  23,  24,  25,  as  follows: 
18.  While  he  spoke  these  things  unto  them,  behold  tliere 
came  a  certain  ruler  and  worshipped  him,  saying,  '  My  daughter 
is  even  now  dead :  but  come  and  lay  thy  hand  upon  her,  and 
she  shall  live'. 

23.  And  when  Jesus  came  into  the  ruler's  house,  and  saw 
the  minstrels  and  the  people  making  a  noise, 

"  '  24.  He  said  unto  them,  '  Give  place:  for  the  maid  is  not 
dead,  but  sleepeth'.   And  they  laughed  him  to  scorn. 

'* '  25.  But  when  the  people  were  put  forth,  he  went  in,  and 
took  her  by  the  hand,  and  the  maid  arose' ". 

On  this  miracle  Dr.  Keating  has  the  following  short  commen- 
tary: 

"  Understand  that  Christ  did  three  things  at  the  time  of  per- 
forming this  miracle.    Firstly,  he  put  out  of  the  house  the 
crowd  which  were  in  it,  both  Storgaiiuidhe,  or  Sturgan  players ; 
Oirfidiuch,  or  musician,  and  Piopaire,  or  piper".^^^^ 
Specimens  of     From  all  that  I  have  read  and  seen  of  the  Corn,  the  Stoc,  and 
Stic  and'     the  Sturgan,  the  three  chief  military  musical  instruments  of  our 
probSyYo^  remote  ancestors,  I  have  no  doubt  but  we  have  ancient  speci- 
be  found  in  mcus  of  cach  of  them  still  extant  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 

the  museum  t  •  i     a  i 

of  the       Irish  Academy. 

The^Com  1  am  Satisfied  that  the  Corn  was  the  Corniia  of  the  ancient 
cirw^I°*°  Romans,  which  was  bended  almost  round,  and  of  which  we  have 
themu^eura  ^^^^^  impcrfcct  spccimeus  in  the  museum  of  the 

of  the  II.I.A.  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Each  of  these  instruments  consists  in  its 
(.395)  [origi -.al :— "LeijceiA  ttiaca  neice  fe  bnn  ha  tniO]\bAil,1p  -oo 
^An  9.  CA.  riA  bjMAciAA  i^o"'Oomine  •oeAriAm.  A\\  ciif  -00  cui]\  Af  Ati 
fitiA  meA  nio'DO  niopciiA  efc,  ueni  cccac  An  cfOC]AAix)e  x)0  bi  Ann,  i-Oip 
ec  impone  niAnum  cuAm  ^mpep  cAm  rco|\5AnAix)e,  oi)\p'oioc  Acuf  pio- 
ec  Miuec".  A  cigeAivnA  yuAip  mm-  l)Aii\e.  ^V\A\\.  An  cceA-onA. — From  a 
gen  bAf  Anoif ,  CAp  a^u]'  cui]a  -oo  IaiVi  coi)y  by  Andrew  Mac  Curtin  of  Dun- 
f  em  tiippe  ACAf  bA  bed  1.  ogain  in  the  Co.  of  Clare,  made  in  the 

 ye.ir  1709  ;  it  will  also  be  found  at  p. 

C1115  50  rcoe]\fnAi'6  CjMOfc  cpi    351  MS.  Egerton,  184,  Brit.  Museum.] 
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present  state  of  two  curved  pieces,  which  were  joined  together  ^^xxv. 
for  use  by  means  of  the  boss  which  may  be  perceived  on  the  small 
end  of  one  of  them,  into  which  boss  the  end  of  each  piece  was 
received  and  made  air-tight.  It  is  evident  that  each  instrument 
has  lost  one  or  more  curved  pieces,  which  had  been  attached  in 
the  same  way,  and  continued  until  they  formed  the  required 
circle  of  the  instrument.  They  must  have  also  had  an  orna- 
mented mouthpiece,  to  correspond  with  the  beautifully  decorated 
disk  which  adorns  the  orifice  of  the  one  which  has  the  boss  just 
referred  to.  That  these  instruments  consisted  originally  of  three 
pieces  at  least,  we  have,  I  think,  ample  evidence  in  the  fact  of 
the  middle  piece  of  a  third  Corn,  still  retaining  upon  its  ends 
the  original  bosses  into  which  the  ends  of  the  other  two  pieces 
were  received  and  attached.  These  unique  Corns  are  composed 
of  ancient  bronze,  not  cast  or  welded,  but  joined  by  a  riveted 
band  of  the  same  metal,  which  runs  within  the  cylinder  along 
the  concave  side,  and  upon  which  the  edges  of  the  moulded 
horn,  which  was  originally  a  flat  plate,  are  beautifully  and,  to 
modern  artizans  incomprehensibly,  riveted  down,  the  flat  heads 
of  the  rivets  being  on  the  inside. 

The  second  of  these  instruments,  the  Stoc,  represents,  I  am  The  stoc 
satisfied,  the  Buccina  of  the  ancient  Romans.  The  Buccina  is  theToman 
desciibed  in  Rees'  Encyclopaedia  as  "  an  ancient  military  me- 
tallic  instrument  crooked  like  a  horn  used  in  war.  The  word", 
he  continues,  "  comes  from  bueca,  mouth,  and  cano,  I  sing".  In 
no  description,  however,  of  the  Roman  Buccina  that  I  am  aware 
of,  is  there  any  definite  reference  to  the  way  in  which  the  in- 
strument was  blown ;  whether  from  the  smaller  end,  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  or  from  an  orifice  in  the  side  or  in  the  concave  sur- 
face. Indeed  from  the  fact  that  the  name  Buccina  is  derived 
from  bucca,  the  mouth,  and  cano,  I  sing,  there  appears  good 
reason  to  think  that  the  instrument  was  a  speaking  trumpet  of  a 
deep,  loud,  but  not  shrill  compass. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  specimen  of  a  straight  trumpet,  pipe, 
or  tube  of  any  kind,  of  a  musical  character,  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered any  where  that  I  know  of. 

The  third  of  these  instruments  is  that  which  I  have  ventured  The  siurcan 
to  identify  as  the  Sturgdn;  and  when  we  compare  the  following  to  the 
short  description  of  the  Roman  Lituus  from  Rees'  Encyclopae-  fituui 
dia,  and  the  figure  of  that  instrument  given  in  that  work,  with 
specimens  in  the  Academy's  museum,  it  requires  no  argument  to 
prove  that,  however  they  may  difler  a  little  in  the  exact  shape  of 
the  curve,  they  ^re  identically  the  same  in  original  conception 
and  use. 

"  The  Lituus",  saye  the  writer  in  Rees'  Encyclopaedia,  *'  which 
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»xxT.  was  almost  straight,  but  crooked  at  the  extremity,  in  the  form 
of  the  augur's  staff,  whence  its  name,  was  a  species  of  clarion  or 
octave  trumpet,  made  of  metal,  and  extremely  loud  and  shrill, 
used  for  horse,  as  the  straight  trumpet  was  for  foot.  The  Lituus, 
among  medallists,  was  the  wand  or  staff,  twisted  at  the  top,  used 
hy  the  augurs,  made  in  the  form  of  a  crozier,  and  the  badge  of 

the  augurship  Aulus  Gellius  says  it  was  bigger  in  the 

place  where  it  was  crooked  than  elsewhere". 

The  Sturgdn^  it  will  be  seen,  like  the  Corn^  was  composed  of 
at  least  two  parts,  and  perhaps  of  a  third,  with  a  bowl  or  mouth- 
piece ;  still,  as  far  as  we  know  of,  no  specimen  of  the  instrument 
has  yet  been  discovered  consisting  of  more  than  two  joints. 
Mr.  R.  Of  the  Siuic  and  Sturgaaa  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Irish 

description  Academy,  the  following  brief  account  by  Mr.  Ralph  Ousley,  is 
or      preserved  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  that 
sturgnnam  learned  body,  for  the  year  1788,  as  follows: — 

the  museum  .        a  r   ^  -xir      im  r        i-  ^ 

oftheR.LA;  "  An  Account  ot  thrcc  Metal  irumpets  lound  in  the  county 
of  Limerick,  in  the  year  1 787,  by  Ralph  Ousley,  Esq.,  M.R.I. A., 
communicated  by  Joseph  Cooper  Walker,  Esq.,  Secretary  to 
the  Committee  of  Antiquities.  [Read  March  29,  1788.] 

"  As  every  attempt",  says  Mr.  Ousley,  "  to  elucidate  the  an- 
tiquities of  this  country  has  of  late  been  favourably  received, 
the  following  short  description  of  three  uncommon  musical  in- 
struments is  with  great  deference  offered  to  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy. 

'*  These  trumpets  were  found  by  a  peasant  cutting  turf  in  the 
bog  of  Carrick  O'Gunnell,  county  of  Limerick,  in  the  month  of 
May,  1787,  and  by  him  sold  to  a  brazier  in  the  city  of  Limerick, 
who  reserved  them  for  the  present  possessor.  They  are  of  a  rich 
mixed  metal,  neither  copper  nor  brass,  but  inclining  rather  to  a 
copper  colour.  They  resemble  strongly  those  described  in 
Walker's  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Irish  Bards  (page  109, 
Appendix),  except  in  the  middle,  which  differs  from  any  I 
ever  heard  of,  and  is,  1  believe,  an  unique.  This  tube  is 
23^^^  inches  long,  of  one  entire  piece,  and  has  a  loop  in  the 
centre  to  run  a  cord  through.  At  each  end  it  has  four  holes, 
corresponding  to  four  in  each  trumpet,  through  which  two  pins 
or  pegs  fastened  the  instrument.  Both  trumpets  were  fixed  on 
the  middle  piece,  like  the  points  of  a  German  flute,  when  first 
found,  and  very  firm  with  rust  and  dirt,  but  the  pins  were  lost. 
J  should  imagine  this  tube  was  only  to  hang  them  up  by :  Doctor 
Eishor  (a  celebrated  performer  on  the  violin,  and  doctor  of 
music  in  the  University  of  Oxford),  who  saw  them  with  me  in 
Limerick,  conjectures  fig.  I.  and  II.  are  first  and  second.  The 
mouth  or  large  end  of  fig  II.  is  four  and  a-half  inches  diameter, 
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being  one  inch  wider  than  the  other.  Fig.  III.  is  the  Stoc  or  xxxv. 
Stuic,  a  sort  of  speaking  trumpet  described  by  Colonel  Val- 
lancey  in  the  Collectanea,  No.  XIII.,  page  46,  and  Historical 
Memoirs  of  Irish  Bards,  page  83.  The  mouth-hole  is  oval, 
1|  inches  long,  by  1^  wide,  and  was  cut  across  by  the  turf 
spade;  but  the  other  two  and  middle  piece  are  in  fine  pre- 
servation. They  are  all  ornamented  with  little  conical  teats  or 
projections  at  each  end,  as  in  the  drawing,  viz.,  four  at  the  small 
end,  and  four  near  each  extremity  of  the  middle  piece.  Fig  I. 
and  fig  III.  have  four  holes  at  the  wide  ends,  which  seems  as  if 
some  other  tube  was  to  be  fastened  occasionally  within  them, 
perhaps  in  the  manner  of  Lord  Drogheda's,  described  by  Colonel 
Vallancey.  It  is  natural  to  think  there  must  have  been  mouth- 
pieces for  fig.  I.  and  II.,  but  none  were  found  with  them,  nor 
with  any  others,  I  believe,  in  the  kingdom,  being  made,  proba- 
bly, of  perishable  materials.  The  three  trumpets  and  middle 
piece  weigh  9  lbs.  11^  oz.,  viz.:  middle  piece,  1  lb.  11  oz. ;  fig. 
I.,  2  lbs. ;  fig.  II.,  2  lbs.  91  oz. ;  fig.  III.,  3  lbs.  7  oz.  A  very  curi- 
ous brass  spur-rowel  of  2-^^  inches  diameter,  and  eight  prongs  or 
rays,  was  dug  up  with  the  trumpets,  and  is  now  in  my  possession. 

"  Ralph  Ousley. 

"Millsborough,  near  Castlerea,  August  15,  1787". 

The  trumpets  so  accurately  described  in  Mr.  Ousley's  com- 
munication are  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
and  the  drawings  which  accompany  Mr.  Ousley's  paper  are  cor- 
rect representations  of  them.    It  will,  however,  be  apparent  to 
any  man  of  common  sense  that  the  three  instruments  could  never 
have  been  the  parts  of  only  one  instrument,  as  they  might  be 
supposed  to  have  been,  from  the  state  in  which  they  were  found. 
To  make  sure  that  such  was  not  the  case,  I  have  examined  the  tiie  speci- 
originals,  and  the  result  of  that  examination  enables  me  to  Academy's 
assert  positively,  that  they  are  parts  of  two,  not  of  one  in-pansoTfwo 
strument.    For  upon  applying  the  straight  tube  to  the  smaller  ^^^({'"iJ'JJ^"/^ 
end  of  the  larger  trumpet,  I  found  the  opening  of  the  latter  one; 
much  too  wide  for  either  of  its  ends,  and  that  the  rivet 
holes  of  neither  end  would  match  the  holes  of  the  opening. 
Again,  upon  applying  the  straight  piece  to  the  opening  of  the 
smaller  trumpet,  I  found  that  one  end  fitted  exactly,  holes  and 
all,  showing  by  this  simple  method  how  easy  it  would  have 
been  for  M  r.  Ousley  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  two  curved  pieces 
were  never  intended  to  form  with  the  one  straight  piece  but 
one  instrument.    We  may  very  well  suppose,  indeed,  that  the 
rivets  which  the  finder  of  the  trumpets  said  were  lost  by  him, 
had  not  been  present  at  all,  and  therefore  that  the  two  curved 
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3txxv.  pieces,  if  at  all  found  as  represented,  were  stuck  only  tempo- 
rarily in  some  moment  of  hurry  upon  the  one  straight  piece. 
The  four  holes  at  the  wide  ends  of  each  of  the  curved  pieces 
were  for  fastening  a  disk,  such  as  may  seem  upon  one  of  the 
Corns  in  the  Academy's  museum,  and  not,  as  Vallancey  sur- 
mised, to  fasten  another  tube  to  them. 

Although  this,  or  some  such  argument,  would  be  sufficient  of 
itself  to  prove  that  these  were  parts  of  two,  not  of  one  instru- 
ment, still  we  are  not  trusting  to  mere  argument  alone  to  put 
the  assertion  beyond  dispute.    It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
Mr.  Ousley's  communication  he  says  that  these  trumpets,  then 
in  his  possession,  resembled  strongly  those  described  in  Walker's 
Historical  Memoir  of  the  Irish  Bards,  page  109  of  the  Appen- 
dix, excepting  in  the  middle  piece.    It  is  singular  that  the  in- 
struments thus  referred  to  should  consist  of  three  distinct  speci- 
mens ;  and  so  like  those  of  Mr.  Ousley's  are  they,  that,  at  first 
view,  they  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  one  another, 
ancient      And  this  fact  suggests  good  reason  to  think,  that  in  ancient 
Instruments  timcs  in  Ireland  these  wind  instruments  were  grouped  in  instru- 
Bcab^nd     ments  of  graduated  scale  and  compass ;  the  great  Corn  forming 
compass;     the  dccp  loud  bass,  and  those  others  diminishing  in  compass  and 
increasing  in  shrillness  down  to  the  smallest  sizes  of  Sturgan 
which  are  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  There 
may  have  been  still  smaller,  but  as  yet  none  such  have  been 
met  with. 

the  trumpets  The  trumpets  to  which  Mr,  Ousley  refers  us  in  Walker's 
S'wSs  Memoir  of  the  Irish  Bards,  pubhshed  in  1786,  were  originally 
BiJds'' first  <icscribed  and  figured  in  Smith's  History  of  Cork,  vol.  ii.  p. 
described    404,  published  in  1 750. 

fn  siS's*^  "  In  a  bog  between  Cork  and  3faUow'\  writes  Charles  Smith, 
Cork*^'  "a  few  years  ago,  were  discovered  several  brass  trumpets,  some 
of  which  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Somerville 
of  Castlehaven.  One  of  them  resembles  that  given  us  by  Sir 
Thomas  Molyneux  in  the  Appendix  to  Boate's  Natural  History 
of  Ireland.  These  of  ours  are  drawn  from  the  originals  by  a  scale 
which  shows  their  dimensions;  the  smaller  end  was  entirely 
closed,  the  hole  they  sounded  them  by  was  at  the  side  D,  fig.  1  , 
and  not  at  the  end  as  in  our  modern  trumpets.  It  is  not  well 
known  what  kind  of  noise  those  who  had  skill  in  sounding  this 
instrument  could  make  before  it  had  been  injured  by  time;  at 
present  it  gives  but  a  very  dull,  heavy,  uncouth  noise,  that  can- 
not be  heard  at  any  great  distance.^^^^^  If  the  method  of  filling 
the  German  flute  was  lost,  and  a  person  was  to  find  one,  it 

'^^'^  Smith  has  a  note  here  from  Diodorus  Siculus. 
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would  be  very  difficult  to  guess  what  kind  of  sound  it  might  xxxv. 
afford ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  our  trumpets. 

"  Fig.  2.  is  a  kind  of  double  trumpet,  open  at  both  ends, 
with  no  hole  in  the  side  as  the  former. 

"  From  A  to  A  are  two  brass  pipes  better  than  half  an  inch 
diameter;  these  pipes  had  been  soldered  at  B,  but  at  A  A  they 
exactly  enter  the  small  ends  of  the  curved  part  of  the  instrument. 
The  curved  parts  are  both  of  a  size ;  if  jomed  when  the  pipe  B 
was  whole,  it  was  impossible  by  blowing  in  the  wider  end  to 
make  any  musical  sound ;  but  by  blowing  into  either  small  end 
with  one  or  both  pipes  fixed,  it  might  have  afforded  no  inharmo- 
nious noise.  The  wider,  as  well  as  the  smaller  ends  of  these 
instruments,  are  ornamented  with  a  row  of  small  pyramids,  as  in 
the  figure.  They  are  of  cast  brass,  very  smooth  on  the  outside, 
but  not  quite  so  thin  as  a  common  brass  trumpet.  They  un- 
doubtedly belonged  to  the  Danes,  from  their  being  found  in  one 
of  their  intrenchments,  and  there  were  thirteen  or  fourteen  more 
discovered  at  the  same  time ;  but  these  were  the  most  perfect 
and  uncommon,  particularly  fig.  2". 

That  Smith,  any  more  than  Ousley,  bestowed  but  little  of 
close  examination  upon  these  trumpets  which  he  figures,  will  be 
sufficiently  evident  from  the  following  reference  to  them  taken 
from  the  Appendix  to  Walker's  Memoir  of  the  Irish  Bards,  page 
109: 

"  About  thirty  years  since,  the  trumpets  delivered  above  were  walker's 
found  in  a  bog  between  Cork  and  Mallow.   They  were  bought  on^them;°°' 
by  a  brazier  in  Cork,  who  was  just  going  to  melt  them  down, 
when  they  were  rescued  from  his  hands  by  the  Rev  Mr.  Somer- 
ville  of  Castlehaven.    Being  afterwards  exposed  to  sale,  they 
were  purchased  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Archdall  for  Dr.  Pococke, 
bishop  of  Meath,  to  whom  he  was  then  chaplain.  On  the  bishop's 
decease  his  valuable  collection  of  curiosities  was  sold  by  auction 
in  London.    The  trumpets  fortunately  getting  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  London,  engravings  of  them  they  are 
appeared  in  the  Vetusta  Monumenta,  a  work  which  was  con-  vetusta^" 
ducted  by  that  learned  body.   The  engravings  were  illustrated 
by  the  following  observations : 

"  '  Fig.  I.  IL  111.  Three  brass  trumpets  found  (with  ten  or 
a  dozen  more)  in  a  bog  between  Cork  and  Mallow,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland.  They  are  imagined  to  be  some  of  those  in- 
struments which  the  northern  nations  made  use  of  in  battle. 
'  They  have  amongst  them',  says  Diodorus  Siculus,  speaking  of 
the  Gauls,  *  trumpets,  peculiar  as  well  to  themselves  as  to  other 
nations:  these,  by  inflation,  emit  an  hoarse  sound,  well  suited 
to  the  din  of  battle'.     '  And',  says  Polybius,  '  the  parade  and 
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tumult  of  the  army  of  the  Celts  terrified  the  Romans.  For 
there  was  amongst  them  an  infinite  number  of  horns  and 
trumpets  which,  with  the  shout  of  the  whole  army  in  concert, 
made  a  clamour  so  terrible  and  so  loud,  that  every  surrounding 
echo  was  awakened,  and  all  the  adjacent  country  seemed  to  join 
in  the  horrible  din'. 

*' '  Of  these,  fig.  III.  consists  of  one  piece  of  fine  brass,  closed 
at  the  small  end,  near  which  it  has  a  large  oval  hole  for  sounding, 
in  the  manner  of  the  German  flute  at  this  day.  The  two  rings 
were  probably  designed  to  receive  a  string,  by  which  it  was  to 
be  carried  or  supported.  Fig.  I.  and  II.  are  of  a  different  con- 
struction ;  they  consist  of  two  pieces,  viz.,  a  curve  pipe  and  a 
small  straight  tube,  fitted  exactly  to  enter  into  the  small  end  of 
it.  These  were  not  sounded  as  the  former,  but  from  the  end,  in 
the  manner  of  a  common  trumpet.    The  mouthpiece  to  both 
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"  '  More  of  this  sort  were  found  some  years  ago,  near  Carrick- 
fergus,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  two  of  which  were  brought  to 
England,  and  are  possibly  the  same  which  are  now  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum' 

Walker  adds  the  following  observations,  which  show  what  any 
man  with  ordinary  discernment  might  see,  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve these  two  curved  and  two  straight  tubes  were  ever  in- 
tended to  form  but  one  instrument : 

"  Colonel  Vallancey  consulted  Dr.  Burney  respecting  these 
trumpets ;  the  doctor  and  he  concurred  in  opinion  that  fig.  I.  11. 
might  have  been  a  kind  of  musical  trumpet.  But  the  drawing 
does  not  show  the  instrument  complete;  there  was  certainly 
another  joint.  One  Mr.  Rawle,  a  gentleman  of  London,  pos- 
sesses a  trumpet  very  much  resembling  the  one  in  question,  but 
with  two  joints  and  a  perfect  mouthpiece.  This  trumpet  was 
found  in  England". 

So  far  Mr.  Walker,  and  I  have  only  to  repeat  that  t  agree 
with  hhn  fully  in  the  opinion,  indeed  I  may  say  certainty,  that 
there  must  have  been  another  joint  to  each  of  these  trumpets, 
and  tliat  that  joint,  whether  long  or  short,  if  not  itself  the 
mouthpiece,  must  have  contained  the  mouthpiece. 

I  need  not  point  attention  to  the  discrepancy  between  the  uni- 
form figures  of  these  two  curved  tubes,  given  by  Smith,  and 
the  engravings  of  them,  which  must  be  more  accurate,  published 
in  the  Vetusta  INIonumcnta,  in  which  there  is  a  marked  differ- 
ence to  be  seen  between  the  suddenness  of  the  curve  in  one 
from  that  of  the  other.  A  simihir  difference  of"  curve  will  be 
seen  in  these  two  trumpets,  figured  as  one  by  Mr.  Ousley  in  the 

(iW)  <Qfy  Vestusta  Monumenta,  vol.  ii.,  1780,  plate  xx. 
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Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.    Smith's  opinion,  xxxv. 
that  these  were  Danish  trumpets,  because  they  were  found  in  a  smith's 
Danish  entrenchment,  is  as  fallacious  as  his  drawings  evidently  they"^"  * 
are.  The  Danes  had  no  such  trumpets  at  any  time  in  this  country, 
and  the  absurdity  of  their  ever  having  an  entrenchment  in  the 
bog  in  which  these  instruments  were  found  does  not  require  one 
word  of  refutation. 

I  should  not  perhaps  have  dwelt  so  long  on,  I  might  say,  the  smith's 
self-evident  proof  that  the  one  group  of  these  tubes,  and  consist-  the'^corif 
ing  of  three  pieces,  found  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  and  the  Jo^me?^ 
other,  consistinof  of  four  pieces,  found  in  the  county  of  Cork,  did  but  one 

TP  ^      ,  '  n  ^  11  instrument 

not  each  lorm  one  bat  two  mstruments,  it  the  contrary  had  not  reproduced 
been  put  on  record  by  such  men  as  Smith  and  Ousley  in  their  Mac  Acifm; 
day,  and  reiterated,  as  regards  the  Cork  tubes,  in  our  own  time. 
For,  in  the  April  number  for  1860,  of  the  Ulster  Journal  of 
Archaeology,  edited  by  Mr.  Robert  Mac  Adam  of  Belfast,  and 
in  a  clever  article  written  on  Irish  trumpets  by  that  gentleman 
himself,  we  find  Smith's  engravings  of  the  Cork  trumpets,  and 
his  idea  of  their  having  formed  but  one  instrument,  reprinted, 
without  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  show  the  utter 
absurdity  of  such  an  idea. 

Dr.  [now  Sir  William  R.]  Wilde,  however,  in  his  Catalogue  sirw. 
of  the  Antiquities  of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  noUiidea 
page  624,  takes  a  different,  and  to  us  in  Ireland,  a  very  novel  l\  Jhe^^ 
view  of  the  straight  piece  of  tube  found  with  these  instruments,  ^^^^^f^^ 
After  shortly  referring  to  Smith,  Ousley,  and  Walker's  account 
of  them.  Sir  William  Wilde  says: 

"  One  of  these  resembles  No.  12  in  our  museum  (see  figs. 
526  and  529),  with  a  lateral  aperture  or  mouth-hole;  the  other 
two  were  simple  curved  horns,  like  fig.  524 ;  but  with  these  were 
found  pieces  of  straight  tubing,  like  that  represented  by  Ousley, 
and  wliich  were  then  believed  to  have  formed  parts  of  these 
trumpets.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  they  were  portions 
of,  or  in  any  way  attached  to  the  horns  with  which  they  were 
discovered;  and  if  (as  we  believe)  they  were  portions  of  a  com- 
mander's staff,  as  stated  at  page  492  (see  fig.  360),  it  was  not  an 
unlikely  place  for  such  articles  to  be  found,  where  the  commander 
of  a  battalion  had  also  his  speaking-trumpet,  as  well  as  his  trumpe- 
ters beside  him,  when  he  fell  in  battle.  That  a  curved  trumpet, 
attached  to  each  end  of  a  straight  tube  four  feet  long,  could  not 
be  of  any  use  known  or  conjectured  in  the  present  day,  is  mani- 
fest The  subject,  however,  requires  further  illustration !"  And 
so  indeed  the  subject  did  require  further  illustration,  and  Sir 
William  Wilde  would  have  materially  aided,  if  not  altogether 
supplied  that  illustration,  had  he,  as  he  ought  to  have  done, 
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XXXV.  given  the  engravings  of  these  trumpets  from  Smith  and  the 
Vetusta  Monumenta,  neither  of  which  he  has  done ;  for  then  he 
would  have  given  to  his  readers  the  opportunity  of  using  their  own 
eyes,  a  very  important  aid  in  such  an  inquiry.  It  has,  to  some 
extent,  been  the  custom  with  some  Irish  antiquaries  to  bow  with 
great  deference  to  the  opinion  of  foreign  writers,  perhaps  more 
from  a  desire  to  show  their  acquaintance  with  works  in  other 
languages,  than  from  any  real  convictions  of  the  soundness  of 
such  opinions.  I  should  be  sorry  to  assert  that  Sir  William 
Wilde  s  opinion  of  the  straight  tube  in  question  was  a  mere  imi- 
tation ;  but  why  otherwise  he  should  adopt  it  is  to  me  a  difficulty. 
His  reason,  however,  will  be  found  in  the  following  extract  and 
engravings  from  his  catalogue,  pages  490,  491,  49-,  where  he 
is  describing  certain  f'aulchion-shaped  weapons,  of  which  there 
his  idea  that  are  a  good  many  in  the  museum: — "Heretofore  these  articles 
part  of  a^^*  havc  bccu  denominated  '  war-scythes',  and  vague  notions  have 
der°s"sta*ff "  Gxistcd  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  were  used,  as  already  stated 
born)wed  at  page  450.  Their  precise  use  may  now,  however,  be  learned 
Wagner;  from  the  following:  In  Holstein,  Mecklenburg,  and  Saxony, 
bronze  implements,  with  blades  similar  to  some  of  those  now 
under  consideration,  have  been  discovered,  and  to  these  the 
German  antiquaries  have  given  the  name  of  Commandostab,  a 
sort  of  military  baton.  Three  of  these  have  been  figured  in 
Wagners  Handbuch  der  Alterthumer,  from  fig.  1281  of  which 
is  copied  the  accompanying  illustration,  in  which  the  blade  cor- 
responds, in  many  respects,  with  several  of  those  in  the  Aca- 
demy, and  of  which  fig.  358  is  the  type.  In  the  same  work  we 
find  the  curved  variety,  with  a  blade  precisely  similar  to  figs. 
329  and  330,  also  represented.  In  the  hill  of  Osterburg  in 
Saxony,  where  the  article  here  figured  was  discovered,  there 
were  found  along  with  it  one  thousand  urns,  several  stone  war- 
axes  (celts),  and  twelve  oval  metal  disks,  supposed  by  Wagner 
to  have  been  attached  occasionally  to  the  commander's  staff  in 
signaHzing.[  !  ]  The  handles  were  hollow  tubes,  strengthened 
by  wooden  staves,  which  projected  below  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  thus  also  added  to  their  length. 

"  Among  the  bronze  articles  heretofore  unexplained  in  our 
collection  is  a  hollow  tube,  24;^-  inches  long  and  1^  in  diame- 
ter, No.  296  in  rail  case  O,  with  a  moveable  ring  in  the 
middle,  and  furnished  with  four  circles  of  spikes  (four  in  each 
row),  two  near  the  centre,  and  one  at  each  end,  where  the 
collars  and  rivet  holes  show  that  it  had  been  attached  to  other 
portions.  Hitherto,  this  article  has  been  regarded  as  a  portion 
of  a  trumpet,  and  would  appear  to  be  [it  really  is]  that  figur-^d 
as  such  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy,  and  de- 
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scribed  by  Ralph  Ouslej,  Esq.,  one  of  our  earliest  collectors  of  t^t^xv. 
antiquities;  it  was  foimd  in  the  county  of  Limerick  in  1787. 
The  trumpets  found  along  with  it  are  still  in  the  Academy,  and 
are  described  under  the  head  of  musical  instruments.  During 
the  past  year  another  and  very  beautiful  form  of  bronze  battle- 
axe  blade  has  been  procured  from  the  bog  of  Rock  Forest,  near 
Roscrea,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary ;  it  is  7^  inches  long  and  8|- 
measured  along  the  base,  where  it  has  two  perfect  rivet-holes 
and  two  notches,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  the 
lower  portion  of  which  represents  the  tube  alluded  to,  the  dot- 
ted line  above  marking  its  probable  termination  at  top.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  socket  for  holding  the  blade  may 
have  projected  beyond  the  line  of  the  shaft". 

The  illustration  which  Sir  William  Wilde  prints  of  the  appli-  sir  w. 
cation  of  the  Rock  Forest  war-scythe  to  the  tube  found  with  the  uiuftration 
Ousley  trumpets,  must  appear  rather  unsatisfactory ;  for,  if  the  the  sn-aight^ 
too  cumbersome  tube  were,  as  he  says,  "  strengthened  by  wooden  part  of  a 
staves,  which  projected  below  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  Comman- 
this  also  added  to  the  length",  then,  indeed,  not  only  would  the  ^satisfac- 
collars  or  rings  upon  the  tube  be  hidden  by  the  overlapping  laths,  tory; 
but  the  handle  would  then  be  too  clumsy  and  too  meaningless, 
either  as  a  lever  for  so  light  a  military  weapon,  or  a  graceful 
"  commander's  staff".  It  may  be  worth  while  to  state  that,  in  old 
Irish  wars  and  battles,  as  far  as  they  have  come  down  to  us,  the 
"  commanders"  were  always  armed  and  equipped  like  the  ordi- 
nary warrior,  but  in  a  more  superb  degree,  trusting  more  to  the 
example  of  their  swords  or  spears,  and  the  power  of  their  arms, 
to  raise  and  direct  the  coui'age  of  their  followers,  than  the  simple 
wave  of  so  out-of-the-way  a  "  commandostab''  as  that  figured  by 
either  Wagner  or  Wilde. 

Sir  William  Wilde,  in  submission  to  the  Wagner  doctrine,  has,  his  separa- 
in  his  arrangement  of  the  Academy's  museum,  taken  the  straight  J{?aight*^° 
tube  in  question  away  from  the  trumpets  joined  to  which  it  was  fSe^curred 
found,  and  placed  it  in  company  and  connection  with  the  war-  parts  in  the 
scythes,  swords,  and  spear-heads  in  the  department  assigned  to  r  la-^s  * 
them.    This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  grave  mistake,  and  one  which  "hfch^*  ' 
must  be  corrected,  if  not  by  Sir  William  Wilde  himsell',  then,  by  °^s^^ 
the  authority  of  the  Academy,  by  restoring  it  to  the  place  in 
its  kindred  group  which  it  has  filled  for  more  than  fifty  years. 
I  do  not  wish  to  enter  here  on  any  criticism  of  Sir  Wm  Wilde's 
catalogue,  however  I  may  dissent  from  many  of  his  antiquarian 
dogmas.    As  a  descriptive  catalogue,  it  has  its  value ;  but  the 
antiquarian  speculations  in  which  the  writer  indulges  rather  too 
freely,  might,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  reserved  for  a  more 
mature  stage  in  the  author's  antiquarian  studies. 
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xxxr.       Of  these  trumpets  it  only  remains  for  me  to  say,  that  of  the 
sturgana,    Stuvgaiia,  OT  Lituus,  thcrc  are  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Irish 
corna  in  the  Academy  the  curved  parts  of  four,  differing  more  or  less  in  size, 
theVi"A°^  and  a  straight  piece  which  fits  one  of  them.  Of  the  Stuic  or  Stocs 
and  T.c.D.   blown  into  from  the  side,  there  are  four  perfect  ones  and  a  broken 
one,  of  different  sizes ;  and  in  the  museum  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  there  are  two  very  neat,  small  specimens  of  the  same 
instrument.    Of  the  Corn,  or  great  horn,  we  have,  as  already 
stated,  two  fine  specimens,  consisting  each  of  a  curve  and  middle 
piece,  and  the  middle  piece  of  a  third.    Many  more  of  these 
trumpets  are  known  to  exist,  but  I  shall  speak  only  of  those  I 
have  myself  seen,  and  those  engraved  in  the  Vetusta  Monu- 
menta. 
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[Delivered  July  23rd,  1862.] 

(IX.)  Of  Mdsic  and  Musical  Instruments  (continued).  The  word  Teillin^ 
the  name  of  a  harp  in  Welsh,  is  not  applied  in  Gaedhelic  to  a  musical  in- 
strument ;  meaning  of  Tehjn  according  to  Owen's  Welsh  Dictionary;  Telyn 
originally  perhaps  a  derisive  name ;  Caradoc's  account  of  the  introduction  of 
harp  music  from  Ireland  into  Wales;  author  unable  to  find  what  Welsh 
word  Caradoc  used  for  harp;  the  Telt/n  and  Cruth  were  the  Cruit  and  Tim- 
pan  of  Ireland;  Owen's  definition  of  a  Welsh  Cruit.  The  Irish  Cruit  was 
a  lyre,  and  not  a  cithara.  The  Welsh  Crud  or  Crowd  could  not  represent 
the  Irish  Cridt.  The  Welsh  word  Teli/n  apparently  the  same  as  the  Irish 
Teillin,  applied  to  the  humming  bee  and  humble  bee;  Teillin  occurs  in  the 
Dinnseanchas ;  also  in  a  pcem  about  Marbhan  and  Guaire ;  and  in  one  by 
O'Donnelly  written  about  1680.  The  word  Teillin  applied  to  the  humming 
of  bees ;  it  has  become  obsolete  in  Ireland,  but  not  in  Scotland ;  occurs  in 
the  Highland  Society's  dictionary  as  Seillean.  Telyn  could  not  be  a  modi- 
fication of  the  Greek  chelys.  Some  think  the  fiddle  represents  the  ancient 
Cruit;  the  poem  on  the  fair  of  Carman  proves  this  to  be  erroneous.  Of  the 
Timpan:  Cormac's  derivation  of  this  word  gives  us  the  materials  of  which 
the  instrument  was  made ;  the  Timpan  mentioned  in  an  ancient  paraphrase 
of  the  Book  of  Exodus  ;  also  in  the  Tale  of  the  Battle  of  Magh  Lena ;  and 
in  that  of  the  Exile  of  the  Sons  of  Duil  Dermait ;  another  reference  in  the 
Dialogue  of  the  Ancient  iVIen  ;  the  passage  in  the  latter  the  only  one  which 
explains  Lethrind;  in  this  passage  Lethrind  signified  the  treble  part ;  another 
description  of  the  Ttmpan  given  in  the  Siege  of  Dromdamhghaire.  The 
Timpan  was  a  stringed  instrument  played  with  a  bow ;  this  is  fully  confirmed 
by  a  passage  from  a  vellum  MS. ;  which  also  shows  that  the  harper  and 
timpanist  were  not  necessarily  distinct  professions;  this  MS.  was  compiled 
by  Edmund  CDeorain  near  St.  Senan's  lake ;  the  passage  was  copied  into 
it  or  first  written  in  1509 ;  the  same  person  may  have  played  the  harp  and 
Timpan,  but  they  were  two  distinct  professions.  The  Timpan  came  down 
to  the  seventeenth  century.  Important  passage  from  Brehon  Law  respect- 
ing the  Timpanist ;  it  would  appear  from  this  that,  in  addition  to  the  bow, 
the  deeper  strings  were  struck  with  the  nail.  Harpers  and  Timpanists  are 
separately  mentioned  in  the  Tochmarc  Eimere.  The  harper  alone  always 
considered  of  the  rank  of  the  Bo  Aire ;  the  timpanist,  only  when  chief  Tim- 
panist of  a  king.  Relative  power  of  harp  and  Timpan  illustrated  by  a 
legend  from  the  Book  of  Lismore.  Professional  names  of  musical  perform- 
ers :  the  Buinnire ;  the  Cnaimh-Fhear ;  the  Cornair ;  the  Cruitire ;  the 
Cuislennach  ;  the  Feddnach ;  the  Fer  ■  Cengail ;  the  ^raice ;  the  Fipaire ; 
the  Stocaire ;  the  Sturganaidhe ;  the  Timpanach. 

The  next  musical  instrument  (if  I  may  so  use  the  term),  and  The  word 
the  nineteenth  on  my  list,  is  the  Teillinn.    But,  although  I  Jfme"o/a® 
ha^ve,  for  an  object  which  shall  immediately  be  seen,  taken  this  \ylf^l^.^ 
word,  Teillinn,  into  my  list  of  names  of  musical  instruments,  I  not  applied 
have  never  met  it  so  applied  in  the  Irish  language.    The  word  to  a  muskaf 
Teillinn f  however,  is  the  name  for  a  harp  in  the  Welsh  Ian-  instrument; 
guage ;  whilst  the  name  for  a  fiddle,  in  the  same  language,  is 
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^^^y  Cruit^  or  Cruth^  as  tlic  Welsh  write  it;  and  I  have  heard  re- 
spectable Irish  antiquaries  give  it  as  their  opinion  that  Teillinn 
was  really  the  ancient  Gaedhelic  or  Celtic  name  for  the  harp, 
as  well  as  Cruit  for  the  fiddle ;  and  this  on  the  mere  assump- 
tion that  the  Welsh  form  must  be  correct,  because  they  choose  to 
regard  it  as  a  more  primitive  dialect  of  the  ancient  Celtic  than 
the  Gaedhelic.  I  do  not  mean  to  controvert  these  opinions  by 
argument  here;  but  I  shall  bring  forward  the  few  instances 
(very  few,  I  am  sorry  to  say)  in  which  I  have  met  the  word 
Teillinn  in  my  Gaedhelic  readings,  not,  indeed  (as  abeady 
stated),  as  the  name  of  an  instrument  of  music,  but  so  closely 
connected  with  music,  as  to  throw  some  doubt  on  the  correct- 
ness of  the  opinions  just  alluded  to,  as  well  as  upon  the  antiquity 
and  correct  application  of  the  name  Teillinn  to  the  Cruit,  or 
harp,  in  the  Welsh  language, 
meaning  of  In  William  Owen's  Welsh  Dictionary,  printed  in  London  in 
according  to  1-803,  WO  find  the  word  Teli/n  thus  explained: — '*  Telyn  :  what 
wleish^  is  stretched ;  what  is  compact  or  straight ;  what  is  in  even  row ; 
Dictionary,  a  harp ;  also  the  ribs  and  whole  side  of  a  carcass,  when  divided 
into  two".  This,  I  think,  is  a  very  poor  explanation  of  the  word 
upon  which  to  assume  that  it  is  to  be  taken  to  mean  a  harp. 
If  Telyn  signifies  nothing  more  than  "  what  is  stretched,  what 
is  compact  or  straight,  (or)  what  is  even  in  a  row",  I  don't  see 
why  the  term  should  have  been  applied  to  the  harp,  any  more 
than  to  the  web  in  a  weaver's  loom,  the  lines  on  a  ropemaker's 
spindles,  the  shrouds  of  a  ship,  or  anything  else  in  which  any 
number  of  threads  or  lines  are  stretched  straight,  compact,  and 
even.  The  name,  so  far,  would  be  a  merely  arbitrary  and  con- 
ventional one,  without  the  smallest  reference  to  shape  or  form. 
It  would  appear,  indeed,  from  the  application  of  the  word  to 
the  ribs  and  whole  side  of  a  carcass,  that  the  Welsh  might  have 
had  a  tradition  of  our  legend  of  the  harp  having  been  first  taken 
from  the  playing  of  the  wind  upon  the  skeleton  of  a  whale  on 
the  shore  of  the  strand  of  Camas.  If  so,  then,  wherever  this 
legend  came  from,  it  would  have  been  common  to  the  Gaedhelic 
and  Bntons,  at  some  remote  period ;  though,  whilst  the  former 
retain  it  in  its  integrity,  the  latter  remembered  but  a  misty  frag- 
ment of  it,  implying,  in  their  sense,  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
harp,  to  its  actual  form  or  characteristics.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  time,  I  am  confident,  when  the  name  Teli/n  did  apply 
properly  to,  and  was  well  understood  to  describe,  the  then 
Welsh  harp ;  or,  rather  the  comparatively  powerless  instrument 
which  stood  the  Welsh  in  place  of  that  Irish  harp,  which,  in 
after  time,  was  introduced  into  their  country.  Indeed  there  is 
some  reason  to  think  that  it  was  directly  from  Ireland  that  the 
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Welsli  got  the  word  "  Telyn  \  as  a  derisive  name  for  a  power-  xxwi. 
less  buzzing  instrument  of  music,  perhaps  of  the  guitar  kind ;  Teiyn 
and  that  with  the  decay  of  their  language,  they  in  some  way,  ySJp^a 
now  inexplicable,  retained  the  derisive  name  Telyn  to  denote  n^me^^ 
the  superior  instrument,  and  transferred  the  real  ancient  Irish 
name  of  that  instrument,  the  Cruit,  to  another  altogether  dif- 
ferent and  inferior. 

The  old  native  historian  of  Wales,  so  well  known  as  Caradoc  caradoc'a 
of  Lhancarvan,  who  died  about  the  year  1156,  when  speaking  of  the 
of  Gruffytk  ap  Conan,  prmce  of  North  Wales,  who  died  in  if'h;';.;;*^'*" 
the  year  1136,  writes  as  follows: —  h-eiand'^"* 

"  There  were  several  good  and  wholesome  Laivs  and  Statutes  into  waies; 
enacted  in  his  time ;  and,  among  the  rest,  he  reformed  the  great 
disorders  of  the  Welsh  minstrels,  which  were  then  grown  to 
great  abuse.  Of  these  [minstrels]  there  were  three  sorts  in 
Wales ;  the  first  were  called  Beirdli  [or  Bards] ,  who  composed 
several  songs  and  odes  of  various  measures,  wherein  the  poet's 
skill  was  not  only  required,  but  also  natural  endowment  or  a 
vein,  which  the  Latins  term  Faros  Poeticus.  These,  likewise, 
kept  the  records  of  all  gentlemen's  arms  and  pedigrees,  and 
were  principally  esteemed  among  all  the  degrees  of  the  Welsh 
poets.  The  next  were  such  as  plaid  upon  musical  instruments, 
chiefly  the  harp  and  crowd,  which  music  Gruffyth  ap  Conan 
first  brought  over  into  Wales ;  who,  having  been  born  in  Ire- 
land, and  descended  by  his  mother's  side  of  Irish  parents, 
brought  with  him  from  thence  several  skilful  musicians,  who 
invented  all  the  instruments  as  were  plaid  upon  in  Wales.  The 
last  sort  [or  class]  were  called  Atlichanaidh^  whose  business  it 
was  to  sing  to  the  instruments  plaid  upon  by  another" 

These  are  remarkable  words  from  a  native  Welsh  writer,  who 
wrote  in  his  native  language,  and  flourished  at  the  very  time  in 
which,  as  he  informs  us,  the  piince  Gruffyth  ap  Conan  intro- 
duced the  Irish  music,  Irish  musical  instruments,  and  Irish  in- 
strument-makers, for  the  first  time  into  his  native  country. 
Caradoc  wrote  in  the  Welsh  language.    I  quote  from  an  Eng-  author 
lish  translation,  good  enough  for  general  purposes,  but  unfor-  fiSd^whlt 
Innately  not  so  for  my  present  one,  to  ascertain  the  precise  ^cartdoc^"^^^ 
names  by  which  Caradoc  speaks  of  the  harp  and  Cruih.   After  jjj^j.^j/"'" 
various  applications  to  native  Welsh  scholars,  I  have  failed  to  ' 
obtain  any  satisfactory  information  on  this  subject,  and  there- 
fore feel  myself  compelled  to  believe  that  Humphry  Lloyd,  the 
first  translator  of  Caradoc  (about  the  year  1540?),  has  taken 
these  terms  as  he  found  them  in  his  original.    Supposing  that 

(398)  Caradoc  of  Lhancarvun''s  The  Hist,  oj  Walea,  p.  158.    W.  W}'nne§ 
edition.   Load.  1697. 
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tlie  Telyn 
and  Cruth 
•were  the 
Cruit  and 
Tim  pan  of 
Ii  eland ; 


Owen's 
definition  of 
a  Welsh 
Cruit. 


1  he  Irish 
Cruit 
was  a  lyre, 
and  not  a 
Cithera. 


Caradoc,  in  his  history,  used  the  terms  Teli/n  and  Cruih  to  de- 
note the  chief  instruments  of  music  which  Grvffyth  ap  Conan 
had  a  short  time  before  introduced  into  Wales  from  Ireland,  it 
will  appear  very  strange  that  such  a  writer  should  designate 
these  new  instruments  by  names  known  in  his  own  country 
only,  and  not  by  the  names  which  they  bore  in  the  country 
whence  they  had  been  taken.  It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that 
the  instruments  mentioned  here  as  the  Telyn  and  Cruth  were 
the  Cruit  and  Timpan  of  Ireland ;  and  I  am  only  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  it  has  happened  that  the  names  have  been  con- 
founded in  Wales,  so  far  as  to  give  to  our  Cruit  or  harp  the 
name  of  Telyn  ^  and  to  our  Timpan  the  name  of  Cruity  which 
was  the  ancient  proper  name  for  our  harp. 

I  have  ah'cady  quoted  from  Owen's  Welsh  and  English  Dic- 
tionary, his  definition  of  a  Telyn.  I  shall  now  quote  from  the 
same  author  his  definition  of  a  Welsh  Cruit:  "  Crutli  \  says 
Owen,  is  "  any  body  swelling  out  or  bulging ;  a  paunch ;  a  kind 
of  box  scooped  out  of  a  piece  of  wood,  and  rounded,  except  on 
the  side  where  the  excavation  is  made,  which  is  flat  and  covered 
with  a  board  ending  in  a  tail,  to  hang  it  up  by,  when  it  appears 
much  like  a  bottle,  having  a  hole  in  the  upper  part  of  the  rotun- 
dity through  which  it  is  filled.  It  is  used  mostly  to  hold  salt ; 
and  hence  a  salt  box  of  any  form  is  called  Crowth  Halen ;  [that 
is  a  salt  cruit]  ;  also  a  musical  instrument  with  six  strings,  the  two 
lowest  of  which  are  touched  by  the  thumb,  whilst  the  others 
are  touched  with  a  bow.  It  is  much  on  the  same  principle  with 
the  violin,  of  which  it  is  the  prototype;  and  the  term  [Crw^A]  is 
now  indiscriminately  used  for  both". 

So  far,  Mr  Owen ;  and,  without  entering  into  any  criticism 
on  the  application  of  the  term  Cruit  to  anything  swelled  out  or 
to  any  kind  of  box,  we  can  clearly  understand  that  his  Cruth  is, 
in  fact,  the  ancient  Testudo,  the  body  of  which  was  formed  like 
the  shell  of  a  tortoise,  an  object  which  would  very  well  answer 
his  description  of  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

In  a  former  lecture  I  showed  that  the  harp  which  king  Da- 
vid played,  was  called  a  Cruit  in  an  Irish  tract,  as  old,  at  least, 
as  the  year  800 ; — that  it  had  ten  strings,  to  represent  the  ten 
commandments ;  and  that  it  was  played  with  the  ten  fingers. 
It  is  surely  clear  that  this  Cruit  must  have  been  a  lyre;  that  is, 
an  instrument  which,  from  the  time  of  Pindar,  was  distinguished 
from  the  Cithera,  by  having  the  strings  free  at  both  sides,  whilst 
the  Cithera  is  described  to  have  had  the  strings  drawn  partly 
across  the  sounding  board,  and  consequently  over  a  bridge; 
thus  leaving  them  free,  but  at  one  side  only.  Our  harp,  then, 
represents  the  true  ancient  lyre ;  and,  from  the  time  of  the  battle 
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of  Magh  Tuireadh,  down  to,  I  believe,  the  seventeentli  century,  xxxvi. 
I  am  certain  it  bore  no  other  name  than  Cruit,  excepting  in  those 
places  where  it  seems  to  be  alluded  to  under  the  name  Timpan. 
I  am  equally  certain  that  we  have  never  borrowed  the  instru- 
ment, nor  its  name,  from  our  neighbours  and  ancient  Celtic 
cousins — the  Britons ;  but  that,  if  anything,  they  have  borrowed 
it  from  us. 

The  Welsh  Cruth,  or  Crowds  then,  as  described  by  Owen,  The  weuu 
with  its  six  strings,  and  played  with  a  bow,  could  not  represent  or  crowd 
the  ancient  lyre,  our  Cruit;  and  the  only  ancient  instrument  Represent 
which  it  really  does  represent  in  form  appears  to  be  the  Testudo, 
or  Chelys,  so  called  from  its  likeness  to  a  tortoise  shell.  If, 
however,  the  term  Teli/n,  which  the  Welsh  apply  to  their  pre- 
sent harp,  be  an  ancient  form,  and  not  a  modification  (as  it  is 
suggested  by  some  Welsh  authorities  that  it  may  be)  of  the 
word  Chelys,  a  tortoise  shell,  and  if  it  be  intended  to  be  a  name 
descriptive  of  the  power  and  quality  of  the  instrument,  then  we 
have  in  the  Gaedhelic  language  a  word  identical  with  it  in  The  weish 
sound  and  orthography,  and  indicative  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  ap"pai  entfy 
music,  if  not  derisively  of  a  musical  instrument.    The  word  that  J]}^  J^J^j^  *' 
I  allude  to  is  written  Teillin,  whilst  the  Welsh  word  pronounced  fpp,'^"^ 
in  the  same  way,  is  written  Telyn^  which  is  apparently  only  a  to  the 
phonetic  from  our  word.    Of  the  occurrence  of  this  ancient  beeancT* 
Irish  word  in  composition,  I  have  never  met  with  more  than  J"™^^® 
three  instances,  in  each  of  which  it  is  used  in  reference  to  the 
buzzing  or  humming  of  bees,  if  not  to  that  of  the  humble  or 
larger  wild  buzzing  bee  in  particular. 

The  first  of  these  references  to  the  word  Teillinn  is  found  in  Teuun 
the  ancient  topographical  tract  called  the  Dinnseanchas,  so  the  z>mn- 
often  quoted  in  the  course  of  these  lectures,  and  in  that  article 
of  it  which  gives  the  legendary  origin  of  the  hill  of  Bri  Leith, 
in  the  present  county  of  Longford.    The  story  is  shortly  this : — 

Liath  (or  the  gray  man),  the  son  of  Celtchair  of  Cualand  [in 
the  county  of  Wicklow] ,  was  the  comeliest  son  of  a  chief  among 
the  Sidhe  [or  fairy  nobles]  of  Erinn ;  and  he  fell  in  love  with 
Bri,  called  Bri  of  the  freckled  face,  daughter  of  Midir,  called 
Midir  of  the  valiant  deeds,  son  Jndiu^  son  oi  Echtach.  Bri 
went  with  her  attendant  maidens  to  the  Mound  of  the  maidens, 
{ferta  na  ningheyi)  by  the  side  of  Tara,  [to  meet  her  lover,  and] 
Liath  came  with  his  attendant  youths  to  the  Hill  of  Pursuit, 
(Tulach  na  Hiarmaitrigh)  [to  meet  her  and  carry  her  off  in 
elopement].  They  failed,  however,  to  approach  each  other 
nearer  than  this,  by  reason  of  the  warders  of  the  court  ot'  Midir 
[the  lady's  father],  whose  showers  of  darts  were  as  thick  as 
Teillinn  Bees  upon  a  summer's  day.    And  they  wounded  Cock* 
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^^^•^^  /an,  the  servant  of  Liath^  so  that  he  died.  The  maiden  returned 
to  Bri  Leitli  [her  father  s  mansion,]  where  she  died  oi'  a  broken 
heart.  And  Liaih  said: — "  Although  I  have  not  obtained  the 
maiden,  it  is  my  name  she  shall  bear".  That  is  Bri  Leith,  that 
is  Bri,  who  was  owned  by  Liatli ;  and  hence  the  name  of  the 
hill  at  which  she  died ;  and  which  had  previously  been  called 
SidJi  Midh\  or  Afidirs  fairy  mansion/*""^ 

The  value  of  this  passage  for  our  present  purpose  lies  in  the 
statement,  that  the  showers  of  offensive  missiles  huiled  by  the 
battlement  warders  of  Midirs  court  were  as  thick  as  Teillinn^ 
or  humming  wild  bees,  upon  a  fine  summer  s  day. 
also  in  a  The  next  and  second  reference  to  the  Teillinn  is  found  in  an 
5/ariAa!['"*  ancicnt,  and  I  believe  well-authenticated  poem,  w^hich  is  as- 
and  cuazre;  cribcd  to  a  royal  recluse  of  Connacht,  wdio  flourished  about 
the  year  640,  and  whose  historic  name  was  Marbhaii,  or  the 
dead.  This  Marhhan  was  brother  to  Guaire  the  hospitable, 
king  of  Connacht,  who  died  in  the  year  662.  In  the  prime  of 
life  he  abandoned  his  brother's  court,  and  his  share  of  his 
father's  inheritance,  and  retired  to  the  deep  shades  of  a  valley 
at  a  considerable  distance,  called  Glenn  an  Scail,  there,  in  se- 
clusion and  solitude,  to  devote  his  life  to  the  service  of  God 
and  the  contemplation  of  heavenly  things.  After  some  time 
his  brother,  king  Guaire,  paid  a  visit  to  the  recluse,  and  endea- 
voured to  induce  him  to  leave  his  solitude  and  return  once  more 
to  the  abode  of  man  and  the  comforts  of  his  own  hospitable 
court.  On  this  occasion  the  king  addressed  his  brother  in  verse, 
and  the  brother  answered  in  the  same  way.  Of  king  Guaire's 
poem  I  have  found  but  two  stanzas — the  first  and  the  last;  but 
of  Alarhhans  answer  I  have  got  thirty-one  stanzas,  which,  I  be- 
lieve, formed  the  entire  of  it.  Thus  speaks  king  Guaire: — 
"  O  Marhhan  !  thou  recluse. 

Why  sleepest  thou  not  upon  a  bed  ? 

Thou  sleepest  oftener  abroad, 

With  uneasy  head  in  the  middle  of  a  fir-tree".^*°'^ 

[original : — "b^vi  teicVi,  CAViAf  y\A  bpfeT)  leo  CocLati,  gittA  teit,  co 

|\o   liAminnijex)    .niti.   tiAcVi   triAC  tiApAt).  lmfoi  in  ingen  co  b|Ai  teicVi 

CctrchAi|A  CliUAtAtTO,  i]'e  iriAC  flAco  copA  b|\i]'ex)  a  c|\iT)e  mnce.  Ocui'ac- 

^X  CAime  boi  lii  ptjCAinib  epenn.  be]Ac  biAC  :  cen  co]aoa|'a  111  ingen,  i^e 

Cu^xA  CA]AA]'CA|\  fToe  b|\i  rtib|\UAc  nio  Aimnp  bic]' fuiiA^M,  1  b]\i  bfeic.  .1. 

tnb|MC  iiigen  mi-oin  mo\\  ^bonxj^ig  b]\ii,  if  La  Uac.  —  H.  3  3.  tolio  70.  b. 

tnic  I1TOU1  ediCAig.    "Oo  clioA-6  x)no  T.C.D. ;  Book  of  Lecan,  f.  2(jl.  a.  a.] 

1bpi  ociif  A  liin5en|\Ai'o  co  ye^cA  ha  [original: — 

mnjen  1  CAcb  Uem^\Ac.    "Luto  Iiac  .1.  mA^xbAn 

bin  A  inAC|\Ai'o  CO  inboi  1  cAutAc  nA  A  tllApuAin  !  a  •oicb|MubAi§, 

liiA|MnAic]M5.  Conyeinroii'ec  coin|\AC  cix)  n  a  cocbA  yo|\  coicAij? 

nibA-o  nef AID  y]\\A  rAibleo|AAib  p-oe  y<\  nienci  ■ooix)  feif  Atnoij, 

1TIix)ip ;  A|\  bA  li]A  bee  ceiileoin  ibbo  cen-o  •ouiioig  ipo\\^  La^a  ocbcgAiJ  ] 
Ainnbe  iinf jacaj^a  a  nT5iub]\Aice  co 
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To  this  friendly  interrogation,  the  recluse  answers,  in  thirty-  xxxvi. 

one  stanzas,  beginning: — 

*'  I  shall  not  sleep  u-pon  a  bed. 

Even  though  offered  safety  there ; 

There  are  numbers  abroad 

Who  would  rise  up  to  censure  me  '."^^"^^ 
Marhhan  then  goes  on  to  say  that  of  the  friends  of  their 
youth  and  schoolfellows,  a  few  only  now  remain ;  and  he  de- 
scribes how,  when  he  was  abandoning  the  world,  he  distributed 
his  little  personal  property  among  them.  He  then,  in  glowing 
terms,  describes  his  little  hermitage  in  the  wood,  and  the  na- 
tural beauties  of  water,  shrub,  tree,  beast,  and  insect,  that  sur- 
round him  and  yield  him  food  and  consolation  of  body  and 
mind.  Among  his  musicians  he  enumerates  the  redbreast,  the 
cuckoo,  and  the  Ciarann,  or  beautiful  large  mottled  wild  bee, 
of  which  he  says : — 

**  Dusky  Telinns,  round-bodied  buzzers, 
A  gentle  chorus ; 

The  cackle  of  the  wild-geese  at  approach  of  November, 

The  hoarse  note  of  the  merle-hen".^^°^^ 
The  next  and  third  reference  to  the  term  Teillinn  that  I  have  and  in  one 
met  with  is  much  later.    It  is  found  in  a  poem  written  by  Jeiiy 
Eugene  0' Donnghaile^  or  0' Donnelly^  who  flourished  so  late  ^^"'^^ 
as  about  the  year  1680.    This  poem,  as  stated  in  a  former  lec- 
ture      was  written  in  praise  of  and  bidding  welcome  to  a 
harper  whose  Christian  name  was  Feidhlimy.   The  poet's  praises 
were  bestowed  negatively,  by  showing  the  imperfections  which 
the  subject  of  his  praise  has  not;  and  after  having  disposed  of 
the  performance,  he  then  turns  to  the  instrument,  with  which 
he  deals  in  the  same  way,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following, 
which  is  the  ninth  stanza : — 

"  It  is  not  you  that  has  the  perverse  harp, 

Which  makes  the  clattering  noise  upon  the  strings ; 

It  is  not  it  that  has  a  confused  tone 

Like  a  Teillinn  buzzing  in  the  summer  heat".^^°^^ 
Now,  from  these  three  instances  of  the  word  Teillinn  we 
can  plainly  see  that  it  is  applied  to  the  humming  of  bees,  and, 

(402)  [original: — •  [See  Lect.  xxxv.,  ante,  vol.  ii., 
til  con  cocttiini  -po|A  cotcAij,              p.  329.] 

becheti^  com  irtrptAnut) ;  ^^^'^^  [original: — 

ACAIt)  I^OCAI-OI  AtnOlj  til  llAJAT)  ACA  Atl  ctA1|\)'eC  C]\0-pOA, 

AC|\A15  Vioc  irniin|\At)U'o.]  -oo  giiTo  An  b-pof5ii|A  a|\  ceA-OAib  ; 

(403)  [original: —  ni  Viinnce  aca  An  guc  box)A]\ 
CebLmn  ciA]AAinn,  cepcAin  cixtiin'oe,       mA|v  ceibbeAnn  Al,AbAi]\c  a  neib- 

cyvonAn  ^'ein'h  ;  lolb.] 
5i5]\Ain'o  cA-ooin  jai^x  |\e  fAniAin, 
fenm  sai^xu  cei]\.] 
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XXXVI. 

The  word 
Teillin 
applied  to 
the  hum- 
ming of 
bees; 

it  has 
become 
obsolete  in 
Ireland,  but 
not  in 
Scotland : 


as  in  the  last  instance,  to  the  humming  bee  itself,  buzzing  in 
the  summer  heat.  It  is  strange  that  this  word,  which  was 
known  so  late  as  1680,  has  not  found  its  way  into  any  of  our 
more  ancient  glossaries,  or  any  of  the  several  Irish  lexicons  of 
the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  neither  is  it,  as  far  as  I  know, 
remembered  in  the  spoken  language  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
Not  so,  however,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Here  the 
word  is  still  preserved  in  its  original  signification,  and.almost 
in  its  original  orthography,  the  only  modification  being  the 
substitution  of  the  letter  "  S"  for  the  initial  letter  T,  and 
such  details  as  must  have  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  word 
having  been  taken  from  the  spoken  pronunciation,  and  not 
from  any  ancient  written  source.  Shaw,  the  father  of  Scot- 
tish lexicographers,  and  who  printed  his  work  in  1780,  gives 
the  word  as  "  Seilloin,  a  bee,  humble  bee".  But  this  is  the 
genitive  form  of  the  word,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
initial  letter  S,  agrees  exactly  with  the  form  in  the  Dinnsean- 
chas  o£  Bri  Leitli,  where  the  words  are  written  Beich  Teilleoin, 
ii?gh?and*^^  or  humming  bees.  The  Highland  Society's  Dictionary  gives 
Seillean  dnbh,  or  black  Seillean,  as  the  equivalent  for  the  bum- 
ble or  humble  bee;  and  this  also,  with  the  exception  of  the 
initial  letter,  agrees  with  the  dusky  Teillinns  of  Marhhan  the 
hermit's  poem. 

What,  after  all,  if  the  Welsh  term  Telijn  were  at  one  time, 
then,  but  a  name  of  contempt  for  a  powerless  harp  or  some 
notbea*"'^  Other  miisical  instrument?    As  for  its  being  a  transition  form 
modification  of  the  classic  word  Chelys,  a  tortoise  shell,  I  have  the  authority 
chely^^^^^  of  my  learned  friend  [the  late]  Dr.  Siegfried,  to  say  that  the 
transition  of  cli  to  t  is  unheard  of  between  the  Welsh  and  Greek 
or  Latin  laniiuages. 

I  shall  not  dwell  farther  on  the  words  Telyn  and  Cruth,  as 
applied  by  the  Welsh  to  their  musical  instruments ;  but,  as  some 
friends  of  mine  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  the  fiddle  that 
really  represents  the  ancient  Cruit  both  of  Ireland  and  Wales, 
I  may  direct  attention  only  to  the  extracts  from  the  old  poem 
on  the  fair  of  Carman^  in  which  Cruits,  Timpans,  and  Fiddles, 
are  enumerated : 


Society's 
Dictionary 
as  Seillean. 


Some  think 
the  fiddle 
represents 
the  ancient 
Crmt ; 


the  poem  on 
the  fair  of 
Carman 
proves  thia 
to  be 

erroneous. 


*'  These  are  its  peculiar  privileges:  , 
Trumpets,  Crtdts,  open-mouthed  horns, 
Cuiseachsy  timpanists  without  tiring, 
Poets  and  poetasters. 


"  Pipes,  fiddles,  shackle  men, 
Bonemen  and  tube-players, 
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A  host  of  quill-men  and  of  ornamental  style-men,  x^n. 

Of  roarers  and  of  loud  bellowers"/*"^^ 

The  twentieth  and  last  instrument  of  music  on  my  list  is  the  of  the 
Timpan,  of  which,  although  I  have  said  much  already,  I  have 
yet  to  say  a  little  more  here,  so  far  as  to  quote  some  of  the  in- 
stances in  which  I  have  met  it  in  the  old  books.    The  first  re- 
ference to  the  Ti?npan  that  I  shall  produce  is  an  attempt  at  the 
derivation,  or  rather  analysis,  of  the  name,  taken  from  Cormac's  Cormad'n 
Glossary,  compiled  about  the  year  900: — "  Timpan^  i.  e,  from  tws  wJrd°  °' 
tim^  soft,  i.  e.  the  sally  tree,  and  bdn^  i.  e.  bronze ;  of  which 
(two)  materials  it  is  made,  or,  as  it  were,  Simpan,  from  sym- 
phonia,  sweetness".^^"'^ 

With  the  speculations  involved  in  this  etymolocry  we  have  e^^^s  °8  the 

f    I  ^         ^  1  ^  ,     n  .1      •  i    -       materials  of 

little  to  do  at  present ;  but,  the  statement  oi  the  mstrument  bemg  which  it  waa 
of  sally-wood,  and  bronze  or  brass  (as  it  may  be  supposed,  the  ^^^^ ' 
frame  of  wood,  and  the  strings  of  brass),  is  of  some  value,  as 
coming  from  an  authority  so  old  as  Cormac. 

The  next  place  in  which  I  meet  the  word  Timpan  is  in  the  t^e  Timpan 
free  translation  of  the  Book  o{ Exodus  in  the  Great  Book  o£Dun  in  an  ancient 
Doighre^  where  w^e  are  told,  that  after  the  Israelites  had  come  5? EJodS! 
up  from  the  Red  Sea,  they  assembled,  "  the  men  at  the  one  side 
of  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  the  assembly  of  the  women  around 
Mirian;  that  is,  Mirian  the  daughter  of  Amram  and  sister  of 
Moses,  and  she  playing  a  Timpan^':  "  So  Mary  the  pro- 
phetess, the  sister  of  Aaron,  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand,  and 
all  the  women  went  forth  after  her  with  timbrels  and  with 
dances" Now  this  passage  agrees  with  Exodus^  chap. 
XV.,  verse  20,  where  the  instrument  which  Mirian  played  is 
called  a  timbrel,  which  at  the  present  day  would  mean  a  tam- 
bourine or  some  such  instrument,  though  it  is  certain  that 
such  was  not  the  instrument  which  the  Irish  translator  had 
in  view. 

The  word  Timpan  next  occurs  in  the  ancient  historic  tale  of  also  in  the 
the  Battle  of  Magh  Lena  (page  50),  where  Eoghan  M6r^  king  ^,lt\&  of  ^ 

Mayh  Ltna; 

(403>  j-'phe  greater  part  of  this  poem,      ^^^'^^  [original: — UimpAn,  .i.  cim,  .i. 

according  to  the  two  versions  of  it  bocc,  .i.  f Ail.,  aca]'  b^n,  .1.  tir.iA  bif- 

fouDd  in  the  Books  of  Ballymote  and  innci,  vel  quasi  Simpan  a  symphonio, 

Leinster,  has  been  already  given  in  i.e.  from  the  melodiousness.] 
Lect.  ii.,  vol.  L,  p.  41  et  seq.    The  two       '^^^^^  [original: — TIa  p]\  "oon  ■oai\a 

stanzas  given  here  are  from  the  ver-  tech  -oo  XWoyx^  ocw^  imm  Apon, 

sion  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  and  differ  octif  oi^echc  nAtnbAn  itntn  intiiiAe ; 

somewhat  from  those  given  in  Lect.  ii.  .1.  mui]\e  nijen  Ami\Aim  ptii]\  ■oo 

This  poem  is  of  such  very  great  impor-  moype  ifi-oe,  octi|'  p  oo  I'enriAinim 

tance  in  connection  with  the  manners  UimpAin,  ecu]'  occAncAiti  crjib  a|\ 

and  customs  of  the  ancient  Irish,  that  Aen  rpi  cAch  ic  mobAt)  triAC  "oe. — 

the  Editor  thinks  it  desirable  to  pub-  Leabnar  Breacc,  fol.  49.  b.  b.  line 

lish  the  whole  of  the  original  text,  with  41.] 
a  complete  translation,  in  Appen.  III.] 
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^^xy^-    of  Munster  in  the  second  century,  on  his  return  from  Spain  to 
the  Island  of  Cregraidhe  in  Berehaven,  is  received  by  the  lady 
Eadan,  whom  he  addresses  in  the  following  words : 
"  That  is  well,  O  high-minded  Eadan  ! 

Who  ownest  the  battle-victorious  bark ; 
O  glory  of  women,  dost  thou  still  survive 
In  this  island,  where  we  were  once  before?" 
To  this  address  Eadan  answers : 
"  Yes;  the  splendid  chess-board  still  is  here, 
On  which  we  played  on  the  noble  couch ; 
The  pleasant  sunny  chamber  also  remains. 
Where  the  sweet-stringed  Timpan  was  heard"/*"^^ 
This  stanza  puts  the  character  of  the  timpan  beyond  all  ques- 
tion. 

and  in  that      So  again,  in  another  ancient  tale,  that  of  the  Loinges  Mac 
of  the  son's  Duil  Demiaid,  or  the  exile  of  the  sons  of  J)uil  Dermaid^  which 
f)ermaid;        refciTcd  to  tlic  period  of  the  Incarnation,  in  which  we  are 
given  an  account  of  how  the  gi'eat  Ulster  champion  Cuchidaind 
had  been  placed  under  the  obligation  to  discover  the  retreat  of 
these  exiles.    In  this  tale  Cuchidaind  sets  out  upon  the  sea,  and 
sails  to  what  appears  to  be  tlie  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  and 
after  describing  his  arrival  at  the  first  island,  the  tale  says  that 
"  Cuchidaind  landed  upon  the  island,  and  came  to  a  house  with 
pillars  of  Findruine,  or  white  bronze,  in  which  he  saw  three 
times  fifty  couches,  with  a  chessboard  (Fidchell),  a  draught- 
board {Branduh)y  and  a  Timpan  hung  up  over  each  of  them".^*'*^ 
But  here  the  particular  nature  of  the  Timpan  is  not  described. 
ano(hpr         Another  curious  reference  to  a  splendid  Timpan  is  found  in 
in  111^*^^     the  old  romantic  tract  so  often  referred  to  in  these  lectures,  the 
Sle  Ancient  ^^ffidhimh  7ia  Scanorach,  or  Dialogue  of  the  Ancient  Men. 
Men;  According  to  this  piece,  once  that  Cai/te  (one  of  the  person- 

ages called  ancient  men)  was  sojourning  with  the  king  of  Muns- 
ter near  Cashel  in  Tipperary,  among  many  questions  which  the 
king  asked  the  old  man  was,  the  reason  why  a  certain  ancient 
earthen  Ibrt  which  stood  in  their  neighbourhood  was  called  Lis 
an  Blianntrachta^  or  the  Mansion  of  the  Ladies.  Cailte  an- 
swered that  this  old  mansion  had  been  selected  by  his  former 
friend  and  commander,  Find  Mac  Cwnhaill,  as  a  place  for  the 
manufacture  and  embroidery  of  cloth  for  the  special  use  of  him- 
self and  his  Fianna  or  warriors,  and  that  the  women  there  had 
a  source  of  pleasure  and  delight  beyond  any  other  known  com- 
(<09>  j-^jje  Battle  of  Magh  Leana,  a  cecVi  coiia  uAicnib  fiiin-oiAuinib 
published  by  the  Coltic  Society,  1855,  aito,  co^accai  c]m  coec^Mc  im-oo^e 
p.  50.]  ipii  C15,  p'ochell,  octtf  b]\AnT)tib, 

[orijrinal : — 'jAbAif  CuculAinn    ocu]'  nmpAn  huAy  cac  iiitoai — H.  2. 
ipn  innp,  A^Af  i|'in  -ovin,  comiAccAi    16.  col.  762,  mid.] 
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pany  oF  ladies,  namely,  a  Timpan,  which  was  played  by  the  y^xxn. 
three  daughters  of  the  king  of  Ui  Ceinselaigh  (a  district  in  the 
present  county  of  Wexford),  whose  names  were  Finnchas  (or 
the  Crisp-Fair-Haired),  and  Fionnhruinne  (or  the  Fair-Breasted) 
and  Finn-Inghean  (or  the  Fair-Daughter).  "  And  this",  con- 
tinues Cailte^  "  was  the  description  of  that  Timpan.  It  had  its 
Lethrind  (or  treble-strings)  of  silver,  and  its  pins  (or  keys)  of 
gold,  and  its  (bass)  strings  of  Findruine  (or  white  bronze) ; 
and  wounded  champions  and  warriors,  however  sore  their  suffer- 
ings, [and  women  in  labour]  would  sleep  under  the  influence  of 
the  plaintive  fairy  music  which  those  princesses  used  to  play  for 
the  maidens.  And  this",  continues  Cailte,  "  was  the  reason 
this  old  fort  had  been  called  Lis-an-Blianntrachta  (or  the  Man- 
sion of  the  Ladies)".(^'»^ 

This  is  a  curious  passage,  as  being  the  only  practical  allusion 
I  have  ever  met  to  the  word  Lethrind^  which  strictly  signifies  the  passage 
one  half  the  musical  strings ;  a  term  which  clearly  enough  points  the  only  one 
to  harmony,  or  the  use  of  two  different  sets  of  strings  one  played  ^xpiSns 
with  another.    You  will  remember  that  this  word  Lethrind  is  Lethrind. 
one  of  the  guessed  explanations  quoted  in  a  former  lecture  as  to 
the  signification  of  the  word  Ceis.    It  is  curious,  too,  that  in 
Walshe's  Latin-Irish  Dictionary,  compiled  about  1690  (?)  the 
author,  at  the  word  musical,  puts  the  word  Rind  for  melodia. 
Now,  Lethrind  would  mean  half  this  melodia ;  that  is,  I  suppose,  Lethrindm 
the  treble  of  the  bass  played.    In  the  instance  of  the  Timpan,  signE*5fe 
described  by  Cailte^  it  must  have  signified  the  treble  part.        treble  part; 

Another  short  but  curious  description  of  a  Timpan,  is  found  another 
in  the  ancient  tale  of  the  Forbais,  or  siege  of  Dromdamhghaire,  tTilH^^^^ 
now  Cnoc  Luinge  or  Knocklong,  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  '^^!^^^^^^ 
county  of  Limerick.    As  I  have  already  given  the  history  of '^^.jf ^^'^^^ 
this  tale,  in  connection  with  Druids  and  druidism.^^^^^  I  may  ghai  'r„-\ 
at  once  proceed  to  that  part  of  the  tale  connected  with  my 
present  subject.    At  the  opening  of  the  tale,  it  is  stated  that 
Cormac  was  accustomed  to  shut  himself  up  in  a  sacred  chamber 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the. laws  and  the  wisest  mode  of 
administering  them.    He  had,  it  seems,  often  heard  his  people 

(411)  [original: — UimpAti,  bee  acu  UinipAn  bee -po  boi  ac  riA  tntiAib, 
eotiA  'Leic|\in'o   ai^cic,  ocu-p  eoriA       coriA  beicli^irro  aiiaji-o  bAin, 
•oeibpb  oi^AbuTDi  [octi-pcoriA  cex>uib       con  "oeib^ib  oi|\  btn-oi, 
pnii'0]uiine  (K.I.A.  M8S.,  No  23.  L.       coriA  ce-otiib  pntro^AUine. 

22.  p.  897)  eujAA-o  ACA-p  cAicmiLeA-o  A  small  Timpan  the  women  had, 
imiAeAtinoib  {Ibid.)']  ocup  mn a  With  its  Lethrind  of  bright  silver, 

tATnriA'o  ^o  CO  co'OAit'OAi'p  f|Mpin  With  its  j  ins  of  yellow  gold, 
ceob  pyveccAc  p-oe  "oo  mcif  in  c|mii|\       With  its  strings  of  Findruine. 

mgein  fin  -oon  bAnnc]AAcc. — Book  of  — Ibid.  f.  233.  b.  b.,  and  R.I. A.  MSS., 

Lismore,  f.  233.  b.  a  No.  23.  L.  22.  pp.  396,  397.] 

The  following  is  the  metrical  ver-  See  Leo.  X.,  aJite,  vol.  i.,p.  212. 

sion  of  this  passage  :  — 
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^^^vt-    speak  of  Aengus  Mac  Inog,  the  famous  Tuath       Danann  chief, 
and  his  palace  o£ Brugh-na-Boinne  (or  palace  of  the  Boyne,  near 
Slane) ;  and  he  had  heard  these  stories  with  incredulity  until 
one  day  that  he  happened  to  delay  in  his  hall  of  judgment  after 
all  his  attendants  had  gone  away ;  looking  around  him,  he  per- 
ceived a  comely  youth  at  the  far  end  of  the  hall,  with  whose 
person  he  was  unacquainted,  but  whom  he  instinctively  recog- 
nized at  once  as  that  of  the  very  famous  Aengus^  of  whose  ex- 
istence he  had  been  so  incredulous.    To  make  sure,  he  asked 
the  youth  if  he  were  really  Aengus^  and  the  youth  answered 
that  he  was.    So  Cormac  put  some  questions  to  him  as  to  the 
destinies  of  his  future,  and  after  he  had  obtained  a  somewhat 
favourable  answer,  the  youth  disappeared.    On  Cormac  s  return 
to  his  nobles,  he  described  his  interview  with  the  seer  in  a  poem 
of  six  quatrains ;  and  it  is  from  this  poem  that  I  have  to  quote 
the  following,  which  are  the  first  four  verses  of  it : — 
"  There  appeared  to  me,  upon  the  brow  of  Temair 
A  splendid  youth  of  noble  mien; 
More  beautiful  than  all  beauty  was  his  form, 
And  his  dress  ornamented  with  gold. 
*'  He  held  a  silver  Timpan  in  his  hand ; 

Of  red  gold  were  the  strings  of  that  Timpan; 
Sweeter  than  all  music  under  heaven 
Were  the  sounds  of  the  strings  of  that  Timpan. 
*'  A  wand  with  melody  of  music  sweet  an  hundred  fold ; 
Over  it  [the  Timpan]  were  two  birds ; 
And  the  birds,  no  silly  mode, 
Used  to  be  playing  upon  it. 
'*  He  sat  beside  me  in  pleasant  fashion ; 

He  played  for  me  his  delicious  sweet  music ; 
He  prophesied  most  powerfully  then, 
That  which  was  intoxication  to  my  mind".*^*'^^ 
The  Timptn     Now,  although  tliis  accouut  of  king  Cormac'^  interview  with 
strfnged      thc  fairy  chief  of  the  Tuatha-D^- Danann  be  the  mere  invention 
pifyeTwith  imagination,  still  the  poem  nflords  another  proof  that  the 

a  bow;       Timpan  W2LS  a  stringed  instrument;  and,  what  is  much  more 
important  to  our  purpose,  it  shows  that  it  was  an  instrument 

[original : — 

TApfAf  -OAtri,      bpu  CemjAAi  tiAfd  6inti  fo-OA  neriAib; 

6c"La6  aIuihii  it-oeAlbAc;  ocuf  r>A  lieoin,  ni]A  mo'6  tnep, 

CAeimo  inA  5A6  cAein  ac]\ucVi,  bicif  oca  Ai|\fjeice"D. 

cimcugAC  oi]\  VIA  eTDjuc.  "Oo  fui-o  Acum  e|VAiTn  ngivinn  ; 

CimpAn  Ai]\cic  AtiA  Iaihi  ;  fcc|:AinT)  •ootn  iceob  CAein  bitin  ; 

rA  liop  "oeApg  cecA  An  cimpAin  ;  cA^xpAi-o  co  ^ichpenn  iA]Afoin, 

biniie  ir\A  jac  ceol  yo  tiim  bA  net)  ine"0|\AT)  "oom  menmoin. — 

^OJ;u|^  cec  A  cmipAin  pr\.  Book  of  Li8more,  O'Curry's  copy, 

VbeAf  5ucAif\6e  .c.  ceol  caiii  ;  R.I.A.,           »•  b.] 
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played  on  witli  a  wand  and  hair,  words  that  plainly  enough  de-  ^xx\i. 
scribe  a  fiddle-bow.  So  that  at  length  we  may  consider  that 
we  have  arrived  at  a  clear  determination  of  the  hitherto  unde- 
cided difference  between  the  Cniit^  or  harp,  and  the  Timpan^ 
as  well  as  of  the  latter  being  a  stringed  instrument,  and  not  a 
drum,  such  as  the  name  would  imply.  And  this  description  will 
go  far  also  to  sustain  our  former  ^dew  of  the  misnomers  of  the 
Welsh  Telyn  and  Cruth,  as  there  can  now  be  little  doubt  that 
our  Cruit  is  their  Telr/n,  and  our  Timpan  their  Cruth. 

One  short  reference  more  to  the  chai'acter  of  the  Timpan;  and 
the  difference  between  that  instrument  and  the  Criiit  or  harp, 
and  I  have  done  with  the  subject.    In  a  vellum  MS.  in  the  tMsisfaiiy 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  chiefly  occupied  with  Bre-  ^paS^ge^^ 
hon  Laws,  there  occurs  the  followinf^  curious  note,  standincr  bv 

tpt'  1-1  vellum  MS; 

itseli,  and  imconnected  with  any  other  subject: 

*'  There  are  three  qualities  that  give  distinction  to  a  Cridt  (or 
harp),  namely,  the  Crying  Mode,  the  Laughing  Mode,  and  the 
Sleeping  Mode.  The  Timpanist  has  a  wand,  and  hair,  and 
doubling  (or  repetition).  The  harper  has  exclusive  harping  at 
this  day  against  these.  The  Timpanist  has  exclusive  timpan- 
ing  (or  Timpan  playing)  at  this  day  against  these" 

This  curious,  but  to  me  somewhat  obscure  note,  although 
not  explicit  enough  to  enable  us  to  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  the  word  doubling  or  repetition,  is  sufficiently  clear  on  two 
points  that  are  of  importance  to  our  discussion.   First,  it  shows 
distinctly  that  the  Cruit  was  of  a  very  different  and  of  a  higher 
order  than  the  Timpan;  for  that  the  three  distinguishing  and 
ennobling  species  of  music,  or  melody,  those  which  produced  on 
the  hearers  the  effect  of  crying,  laughing,  and  sleeping,  were 
peculiar  to  the  Cruit  only,  and  above  the  power  of  the  Timpan. 
And  secondly,  it  proves  beyond  all  controversy  that  the  Timpan, 
like  that  described  by  king  Cormac,  was  played  with  a  wand 
and  hair,  or,  in  other  words,  with  a  bow.    It  goes  farther,  in-  «^hich  also 
deed,  than  this,  for  we  can  plainly  gather  from  it,  this  very  the  harper 
curious  fact,  that,  in  the  more  ancient  times  the  Cruitire,  or  fstVe^e^JJt 
harpist,  and  the  Tijnpanach,  or  timpanist,  did  not  of  necessity  Jf/^j^S^^^ 
form  two  distinct  classes  of  performers,  but  that  both  the  harp  professions; 
and  the  Timpan  were  common  to  the  same  performer.  And 
this  will  at  once  account  for  the  hitherto  unexplained  reason, 
that  we  so  often  find  in  the  ancient  Gaedhelic  writings  the  same 
performer  spoken  of  as  a  choice  harpist  and  a  choice  timpanist. 

[original:— .Ci\ei'De  tiemcij-    cpAij  c|\tiicitvecc   Acon  cftiinpe 

pjAncTAAijef.    V^efCAC  acu|'  emriA-o    cinipAriAccA  Acor>  cmipAnuij  ircoiu 
ACti|"  cAi^cex)  Acori  cimpArtAc,  rniA^-    riA  riAgAi-o  pn. — H  3  18.  f.  87.] 
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The  MS.  in  which  this  note  is  found,  was  transcribed  on 
this  MS.  was  the  brink  of  Loch  Senain,  or  St.  Senan's  lake,  in  the  year 
Kdliulnd  ^'  1501),  by  Edmund  O'Deorain.    This  lake  had  its  name  from 
nearlTt!*"    ^hc  circumstancc  of  St.  Senan,  the  founder  of  the  churches 
Kenan's  lake;  and  rouud  towcr  of  Scattcry  Island  (hiis  Cathargh),  near 
Kilrush,  in  the  lower  Shannon,  having  been  born  there  about 
the  year  540.    This  lake  is  well  known  to  me.     It  Ues  about 
five  miles  to  the  east  of  the  town  of  Kilrush  in  the  county 
of  Clare ;  and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  church  and  oratory  still 
mark  the  spot  on  which  St.  Senan  was  born ;  they  are  situ- 
ated on  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  near  the  east  end.  This  book, 
the  passage  then,  having  been  compiled  in  the  year  1509,  the  note  on  the 
intouorfirst  harp  and  Timpan  must  have  been  copied  from  an  older  book, 
^so".^"       or  written  by  the  scribe  himself,  for  the  first  time,  that  year.  In 
the  same      either  case  it  is  plain  that  at  this  time,  or  possibly  long  before, 
ha?epUye'd  the  playing  on  the  harp  and  on  the  Timpan  had  become 
THmpanhut  ^istinct  professlous,  notwithstanding  that,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
there  were   auv  Dcrsou  mii^ht  plav  both  instruments,  though  the  professor 

two  distinct    ,    1  V  ^  i  xl.     V     ^     L  T 

professions,   but  01  ouc.    1  rom  many  sources  we  have  authority  to  beheve 
that  the  Timpan  came  down  concurrently  with  the  harp  to  the 
The  Timpan  closc  of"  the  Seventeenth  century ;  but  what  became  of  it  then, 
toThViTth    or  whether  it  merged  into  our  present  fiddle,  I  am  quite  at  a 
century.      ^^gg     know.  Wc  find  the  harp,  Timpan^  and  fiddle,  mentioned 
in  the  ancient  poem  on  the  fair  of  Carman  as  already  mentioned ; 
and  we  have  them  again  mentioned  in  Eugene  O'Donnelly's 
poems,  about  the  year  1(>80;  but  from  that  time  down,  I  am 
not  certain  of  having  met  with  any  reference  whatsoever  to  the 
Timpan. 

Important       To  the  abovc  valuable  passage  taken  from  Edmund  ODeo- 
BreSi-'aT  vdius  book  of  1509,  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  one  short  ex- 
theTimpan.  ^^^^t  morc  from  an  article  in  the  Brchon  Laws,  which  provided 
as  to  wounds  and  injury  to  the  person.  The  passage  is  as  follows : 
"  If  the  top  of  his  finger,  from  the  root  of  the  nail,  or  above 
the  black,  has  been  cut  off  a  person,  he  is  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion for  his  [injured  body],  and  a  fine  [for  his  outraged]  honour, 
in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  wound.    If  the  blood  has 
been  drawn  while  cutting  his  nail  off,  he  is  entitled  to  the  fine 
for  blood-shedding  for  it.  If  it  be  from  the  black  [circle]  out  that 
his  nail  has  been  taken  off'  him,  he  is  entitled  to  the  same  fine 
as  for  a  white  [or  bloodless]  blow ;  and  if  he  be  a  Timpanist, 
then  there  is  a  quill  [or  feather]  nail  for  him  besides,  by  way  of 
restitution".**'"^ 

[oriirinal : — benA-6  bA]A]A  a  fl.<Nnii  C]\uniA  n<x  ctiei-6i.  tlo  tha 
meoip,  6  bun  iia  limine,  no  6  cliv\  a  ^\ofciAA"6  fUiiiu^At)  ai]a  ac  buAin  a 
■oubAn  fUAf  x)c,  copp-oifve  aja)-  ene-    mjin  T>.e,  if  ei]Mc  fuilijce  t>o  Ant). 
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This  last  reference  to  the  Tunpan  so  plainly  implies  its  cha-  xxxn. 
racter,  that  notliing  more  need  be  said  upon  the  subject.  A 
question,  however,  for  the  first  time  arises  out  of  the  above  ex- 
tract from  the  Brehon  Laws,  and  it  is  this:  was  the  quill  really 
used  as  a  substitute  for  the  bow,  or,  as  we  have  it  in  this  law,  was 
it  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  nail  of  the  finger,  or  for  the  thumb, 
perhaps  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  this  question  with  certainty :  it  would  ap- 
but  it  may  easily  be  conceived  as  affording  an  explanation  of  thiYthat™in 
how  the  two  extra  strings  of  the  instrument  now  called  Cruit  the  bow  the 
by  the  Welsh  were  played.  We  may  imagine  the  Timpan  in  fact  deeper 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  liddle,  played  with  a  bow,  but  with  two  struck  with 
additional  deeper  strings,  struck  with  the  thumb  or  thumb-nail, 
so  that  if  that  nail  were  injured,  it  would  be  necessary  to  supply 
it  with  an  artificial  one. 

It  is  remarkable  too.  as  just  mentioned  above,  how  constantly  Harpers  and 
we  find  the  Cruit  and  the  Timpan  accompanying  each  other,  aUsepa- 
and  that  this  is  no  modem  confi.isron  of  the  one  with  the  other  Jfor.e™^n*the 
may  be  seen  from  a  passage  of  the  Tochnarc  Emire,  or  court-  J^^^**^ 
ship  of  the  lady  Emer,  akeady  refeiTcd  to.    The  passage  has  re- 
ference to  the  splendour  of  the  palace  of  the  Royal  Branch  of 
the  kings  of  Ulster  at  Emania,  in  the  time  of  king  Conchohhar 
Mac  Xessa,  and  is  as  follows: 

'*  Great  and  numerous  were  the  assemblies  of  that  royal 
Louse;  and  of  admirable  performers,  in  gymnastics;  and  in 
singing ;  and  in  playing ;  for  gymnasts  contended ;  and  poets 
sang ;  and  Harpers  and  Timpanists  played  there''.'*'*^ 

And  again,  lq  the  Brehon  Laws,  we  find  that  the  Cruit,  or  The  harper 
harp,  was  the  only  instrument  of  music,  the  chief  performer,  or  cSdere? of 
Ollamh,  of  which  was  recognized  by  the  law  as  of  the  same  grade  ^BdAu^rh^- 
as  the  best  of  the  three  classes  of  the  gentry,  or  Bo- A  irecli  class, 
so  as  to  be  entitled  to  four  cows  as  his  Enechland,  or  honour- 
price:  that  is,  so  as  to  be  entitled,  in  case  of  personal  injury  or 
insult,  to  four  cows  for  the  insult  to  his  wounded  honour,  in  ad- 
dition to  whatever  the  fine  and  penalty  for  the  actual  injury 
may  have  been.    It  was  onlv  the  chief  or  Ollamh  Cruitire,  or 
harpist,  that  was  entitled  to  this  distinction ;  and  he  was  so  en- 
titled whether  he  was  the  state  musician  of  a  chief  or  king  or 
not.  The  chief,  or  0//a7?2/i-Timpauist,  when  he  happened  to  be  JlJ^o^^'r^^J^^ 
the  chief  musician  of  a  chief  or  king,  was  indeed  entitled  to  the  eliiof  iim- 

Vanist  of  a 

triAf  6  ■oubATi  fUAf  |\o  betiAt)  "oe  a  octjf  A^fen-ocee ;  ocuf  A]^CAnce  Ann  ; 

inpj,  ei]Mc  bAnbeinie  Ann ;  Acuf  mju  e'oon  Afcbi^e  eiv^Mt) ;  A]\cAncif  pL- 

eice  •oon  rimpinAc  a^a  i^-ort  AicVijenA  it) ;  A]^■pen■o1■p  ciMJin|\ie  ocu]'  cimpA- 

irjAi'"oet)0  benA-o  -E  3.  o.  p. 44.  col. 2.  noic— -O'C.'s  copv  from  Egerton  MS. 

[origiuiil: — t)oi  niArvDO imniAT)  5280.  f.  17.  Brit.  Mas.,  p.  43;  H.  2. 

cet>ccu]\conif.oiccif  An^i5uec;ocuf  18.  f.  78.] 
x>e  Ai^-peDAib  A"OAm|\Aib  A|\ciif  tje ; 
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_  xxxvK_  same  Enechland^  or  honour-price,  as  the  chief  Cruitire  or  harper ; 
but  not  otherwise 

Relative  Of  the  relative  power  and  compass  of  the  Timpan  and  Cruit 
Sfarpand  wc  havc  also  a  curious  instance  in  the  Book  of  Lismore,  in  that 
iiiS'?a"ted  s°  often  quoted  in  these  lectures,  the  Agallamh  na-Sea- 

fromthTB"^  -Dialogue  of  the  Old  Men.    In  this  tract  we  are  told 

of  Lismore!  that  Cailte,  the  cousin  and  one  of  the  chief  captains  under  Find 
Mac  Cuin/iaillj  was  sojourning  at  the  fort  of  Ilbhreac,  a  Tuath 
De  Danann  at  Eas  Ruaidh  (now  the  Falls  of  Ballyshannon,  in 
the  county  Donegal).  The  time  of  Cailte's  visit  was  at  the  ap- 
proach of  November  Eve ;  and  when  that  night,  so  portentous 
in  our  fairy  mythology,  approached,  the  noble  lord  of  the  man- 
sion, with  his  household  and  retainers,  exhibited  considerable 
uneasiness  and  alarm.  On  Cailte  inquiring  the  cause  of  this, 
he  was  told  that,  on  every  November  Eve,  three  large  birds  of 
a  black  colour  came  to  the  lawn  of  the  mansion,  and  killed  one 
or  more  of  the  youths  amusing  themselves  there;  and  they 
were  then  expecting  their  visit.  Accordingly,  the  night  preced- 
ing the  fatal  eve  was  spent  in  council  by  the  court  of  IWlireac^ 
and  in  the  morning  they  all  went  out  upon  the  lawn  to  await 
the  coming  of  the  birds.  Here  they  arranged  themselves  in 
groups,  while  the  youths  of  the  mansion  commenced  to  play  at 
the  national  game  of  hurling;  and  the  story  goes  on: — "The 
Tuatha  DS  Danann  came  to  see  the  hurling ;  and  tliere 
was  brought  to  them  a  chess  (^FitcealJ)  for  every  six  of  them ; 
and  draughts  (Bromiaib)  for  every  five;  and  a  Timpan  for 
every  ten ;  and  a  Cruit  for  every  hundred ;  and  a  vigorous,  ac- 
complished tube-player  (Cuislennach)  for  every  nine".^*"^ 

According  to  the  scale  of  value  or  power  suggested  in  this 
account,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Cruit  was  considered  to  have 
ten  times  that  of  the  Timpan^  or,  in  other  words,  that  one 
C7mit  was  deemed  equal  to  ten  Timpans.  There  may  be  some 
exaggeration  in  the  figures ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
very  superior  place  which  the  Cruit  held  above  the  Timpan  in 
the  estimation  of  the  original  writer,  as  well  as  in  that  of  all 
subsequent  transcribers  of  the  story. 

So  far  I  have,  not  without  much  labour,  and  I  fear  at  tedious 
length,  endeavoured  to  gather  together,  from  all  the  sources 
available  to  mc,  such  scattered  and  even  minute  references  to 
all  the  ancient  Irish  instruments  of  music  as  would  enable  the 
reader  to  form  some  definite  idea  of  their  respective  characters 

[original  :  —  Oc VI f  -oo  eipji'oo^x  cuici]\ ;  ocu]'  cmipAn  •oeicVien- 

UuACA  ■06'0AiiAnn  ApA-oiiAip  11 A  In-  bA1]^;  ocuf  c]\viic  jaca  .c. ;  ocuf  cuif- 

tnAtiA;  ocuf  cujA-o  pcceAll  JAca  tniA  feigi  fOfbepcACA  jaca  tionbAi]A. 

feip|\  -ooib  ;  ocuf  bponuAib  jaca  —Book  of  Lismore,  fol.  237.  b.  a.j 
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and  identity.    I  shall  now,  in  as  few  words  as  I  can,  proceed  ^xxvi. 
to  give  some  account  of  the  professional  names  of  the  per-  Professional 
formers  on  these  instruments,  and  then  (in  the  next  lecture)  a  m^fcai'^pcr- 
few  of  the  ancient  names  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
and,  in  the  same  way  that  I  have  taken  the  order  of  the  in- 
struments themselves,  that  is,  alphabetically,  so  shall  I  proceed 
with  the  present  list. 

The  first  name  on  my  list  is  Buinnire,  or  that  of  the  musi-  the  Buin- 
cian  who  pertbrmed  on  the  Buirme,  which  was  some  sort  of 
tube,  whether  of  the  flute  or  fife  or  of  the  clarionet  kind,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned.  In  the  plan  of  the  Teach  Midh- 
chuarta,  or  great  Banqueting  Hall  of  Tara,  published  in  Dr. 
Petre's  History  and  i\ntiquities  of  Tara,  the  Buinnire  is  as- 
signed a  place  in  the  same  compartment  as  the  Cornaii\  or 
horn-blower. 

The  second  name  on  my  list  is  Cnaimh-fhear,  a  word  which 
literally  signifies  a  bone-man,  though  he  is  mentioned  in  the  list 
of  musical  instmments  and  performers  given  in  the  ancient 
poem  on  the  ancient  fair  of  Car  man, '^^^^^  already  so  frequently 
mentioned.  What  the  instrument  made  of  bone  was  upon 
which  this  performer  played,  I  am  not  able  to  say;  possibly 
some  sort  of  castanets.  We  can  only  guess  ;  for,  unfortimately, 
our  national  museum  at  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  does  not  fur- 
nish us  with  any  ancient  specimen  of  such  instrimients. 

The  third  performer  in  alphabetical  order  is  the  Cornair,  or  t^ie  cor- 
great  horn-blower.  He  is  set  down  in  the  Brehon  Laws  among 
the  meaner  class  of  artists,  and  not  entitled  to  price  of  honour, 
or  any  recognition  of  dignity  above  a  mechanic.  The  Cornaire^ 
as  has  just  been  shown  above,  has  his  place  with  the  Buinnire 
in  the  great  Banqueting  Hall  of  Tara.  The  Cornaire  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Progress  of  Fraech,  the  son  of  Fidad,  in  his 
visit  to  Cruachan,  the  royal  palace  of  Connacht,  to  court 
the  princess  FiJidabar,  as  described  at  length  in  a  former  lec- 
ture and  he  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Progress  of  MainS, 
the  brother  of  the  same  princess,  in  his  visit  to  the  residence  of 
Gerg  of  Glenngerg  in  Ulster,  to  court  the  lady  Ferh^  that  chief- 
tain's daughter  ^•''"^ 

The  fourth  on  my  list  is  the  Cruitire  or  harper.    He  is  also  r.ht  CruUire ; 
mentioned  in  the  two  last-mentioned  tales.    He  is  assigned  a  spe- 
cial place  in  the  Banqueting  Hall  of  Tara,  and  accompanied  by 
the  Timpanacli,  or  Timpan  player.    The  Cruitii'e  has  a  special 
place  in  the  elaborate  description  of  the  state  feast  in  the  Brui- 

(*'■)  fBook  of  Leinster,  fol,  152.    And  see  Lect.  ii.,  ante.,  vol.  i.  p.  46.] 

[See  Lect  xxx.,  ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  219 ;  also  Lect.  xxxiv.,  vol.  ii.  p.  307.] 
[See  Lect.  xxxiv.,  ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  307.] 
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ghean  Da-Derga,  where,  as  wc  have  seen  in  a  former  lecture/"'^ 
they  formed  a  group  of  nine  performers. 

the  Cuisien-  The  fifth,  is  the  Cuisleniiach,  who  played  the  Cuislenna  Ciuil^ 
'  or  musical  tubes,  whatever  they  were.  These  performers  have 
a  distinct  compartment  assigned  them  in  the  accounts  of  the 
Banqueting  Hall  of  Tara  and  the  Bruigheann  Da  Derga.  They 
are  also  grouped  with  the  Cruitire  and  the  Timpanach,  in  play- 
ing Congal  Claen^  the  prince  of  Ulster,  to  sleep  on  the  eve  of 
the  battle  of  J/a^A  iiJa^/i.*^"^  Both  the  Cuislennach  and  the  Cor- 
nair  are  likewise  mentioned  in  the  lament  of  the  lady  Deirdre 
for  the  sons  of  Uisnech,  printed  in  the  edition  of  that  very  an- 
cient tale  contributed  by  me  to  the  Atlantis/*^^^ 

theFedd.        The  ncxt,  or  sixth  performer  in  alphabetical  order  is  the 

"""^  '  Feddnach  or  performer  on  the  Fedan,  which  was  a  slirill  pipe 
or  whistle.  Fead  is  still  the  common  name  for  a  whistle  with 
the  mouth ;  and  Feadan  is  still  the  name  for  any  thin  tube  or 
pipe.  1  have  met  only  one  reference  to  this  performer,  and  that 
among  the  lower  class  of  musicians  mentioned  in  the  Brehon 
Laws,  as  attending  great  fairs  and  assemblies. 

the  Fer-         The  scvcnth  performer  is  the  Fer-cengail^  a  word  which  lite- 

cengaii ,  Y9i\[y  mcaus  a  man  of  ties,  bonds,  or  bindings :  what  this  name  is 
really  intended  to  signify,  as  indicative  of  the  man  s  profession, 
or  whether  he  was  strictly  a  musician  of  any  kind  at  all,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  know.  I  find  the  name  mentioned  (and  in  the  plural 
number)  only  in  the  old  poem  on  the  fair  of  Carman^  already 
referred  to,  among  the  performers  at  that  assembly. 

the  oraice;  The  eighth  class  of  performers  are  the  Graice  (literally  croak- 
ers), who  are  otherwise  called  Coirne^  or  horn  players,  and  who, 
as  already  described,  produced  from  some  description  of  horns, 
croaking  sounds  described  as  like  those  of  ravens ;  probably  of 
the  same  use  in  concerted  music  as  those  of  the  modern  bassoon. 
They  are  mentioned  in  the  Brehon  Law  as  persons  who  were  not 
entitled  to  any  legal  recognition  of  their  profession. 

the  Pipaire ;  Tlic  ninth  performer  on  my  list  is  the  Fipaire,  or  piper,  who 
is  mentioned  in  the  Brehon  Laws  among  the  lower  class  of 
artists,  ranking  with  the  mechanics.  The  piper  and  fiddler  are 
both  referred  to  by  implication  in  the  old  poem  on  the  fair  of 
Carman,  where  pipes  and  fiddles  are  enumerated  among  the 
musical  instruments.  Ergolan  and  Scalfartach  are  names  for  a 
piper  preserved  in  some  of  our  latter-day  glossai  ics  ;  but,  as  botli 
words  imply  a  loud  noise,  they  must  apply  to  that  species  of 

[See  Lect.  xxv.,  nnte,  vol.  ii.,  p.  146.] 

See  the  ancient  historic  tale  of  the  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  published  by 
Irish  Archaeological  Society,  p.  168. 
No.  VI.,  p.  410. 
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pipes  which  we  know  at  present  as  the  Highland  Pipes  of  Scot-  ^^▼n- 
land. 

The  tenth  performer  on  my  list  is  the  Stocaire,  that  is,  the  the  stocaire-, 
performer  on  the  Stoc,  or  short  curved  horn  or  speaking  trum- 
pet ;  the  ancient  Buccina,  of  which  so  much  has  already  been 
said  in  a  previous  lecture. 

The  eleventh  performer  on  the  Hst  is  the  Sturganaidhe,  that  the  sturgan- 
is,  the  performer  on  the  Sturgan,  or  Lituus  of  the  ancients ;  re-  " 
garding  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  passage  already 
quoted  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Keatin^'s  Three  Shafts  of  Death. 

The  twelfth  and  last  on  my  list  is  the  Timpanach,  or  Timpan-  the  Timpan- 
player,  of  whose  instrument  so  much  has  been  said  abeady. 
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LECTURE  XXXVII. 


[Delivered  10th  July,  1862.] 


(IX.)  Of  Music  and  Musical  Instruments  (continued).  The  particular 
kinds  of  music  mentioned  in  ancient  manuscripts:  the  Aidhsi;  the  Cepdc ; 
gloss  on  Aidhsi  showing  that  Cepoc  was  only  another  name  for  it ;  the  word 
Cepoc  used  in  Ireland  also,  as  shown  hy  the  Tfde  of  Mac  Datho's  Pig", 
and  in  an  elegy  on  Aithirne  the  poet,  Aidhsi  or  Cepoc  a  kind  of  Crondn  or 
guttural  murmur.  'J  he  Certan,  referred  to  particularly  in  the  Cain 
Adamhnain.  The  Crondn  ;  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  assembly  of 
Drain  Ceat;  and  also  in  the  Adventures  of  the  "  Great  Bardic  Company". 
The  Crann-Dord ;  it  consisted  of  an  accompaniment  produced  by  the  clash- 
ing of  spear  handles,  as  shown  by  a  passage  in  the  Tdin  Bd  Chuai/gne ; 
and  in  a  legend  from  the  Book  of  Lismore  in  which  the  term  occurs.  Other 
musical  terms  used  in  this  tale:  the  Dorddn;  the  Fodord ;  the  Abran;  the 
Fead ;  the  jJord Fiansa  ;  the  Dord;  the  Fiansa;  the  Andord ;  the  latter  word 
occurs  in  the  Tale  of  the  "  Sons  of  Uisnec/i";  this  passage  shows  that  the 
pagan  Gaedhil  sang  and  played  in  chorus  and  in  concert ;  though  Dord  and 
its  derivatives  imply  music,  the  word  Dorddn  was  applied  to  the  notes  of 
thrushes.  Character  of  the  Crann-Dord  shown  by  a  passage  from  the 
"Dialogue  of  the  Ancient  Men" ;  and  by  another  passage  from  the  same 
Dialogue  in  a  iMS.  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy;  the  Dord. Fiansa  was 
therefore  a  kind  of  wooden  gong  accompaniment.  The  Duc/iand,  explained 
as  Lidnneog  or  music ;  Luinneoy  obsolete  in  Ireland,  but  used  in  Scotland  for 
a  ditty  or  chorus;  Ducliand  was  probably  a  dirge;  Duan,  a  laudation; 
Diic/iand  occurs  in  Cormac's  Glossary  explaining  Esnad ;  the  latter  a 
moaning  air  or  time  in  chorus.  The  Esnad.  The  Three  Musical  Modes. 
The  Gffim  Drvadh  or  "  Druid's  Shout",  mentioned  in  the  Tale  of  the  Battle 
of  Ahn/iain.  'I  he  Golghaire  JSanside,  or  wail  of  the  Banside,  mentioned 
in  the  Tdin  Bd  Fraich ;  it  probably  came  down  to  a  late  period,  'ihe 
Guhha.  'ihe.  Logairecht  or  funeral  wail,  occurs  in  Cormac's  Glossary  at 
the  word  A  mrath ;  meaning  of  the  latter  term.  The  Lninneog.  The  Samh- 
gfiuba,  or  sea  nymph's  song  as  it  is  explained  in  an  old  glossary.  The 
}^tan  or  Sianan,  applied  in  the  Tale  of  the  Battle  of  the  second  Magh 
Tuireadh  to  the  whizzing  of  a  spear;  applied  to  a  song  in  the  Tale  of  the 
Sons  of  Uisncch;  and  also  in  the  wanderings  of  the  priests  Snedgtis  and 
Mac  Blaghla ;  it  designates  soft  plaintive  music.  Sirectac/i  applied  to 
slow  music;  synonvmous  with  Adbond ;  the  latter  word  occurs  in  the 
Festology  of  Acngvs  Cede  D€;  Adhond  Trirec/t,  or  triple  Adhond,  ex- 
plained m  IMichael  O'Clery's  glossary  as  the  Three  Musical  Modes  ;  Trirtch 
occurs  in  Zcuss'  Grammatica  Celtica;  Imech  was  ai>plicd  to  a  species  of 
lyric  poetry,  as  is  shown  by  a  passage  in  the  Book  of  Leinster;  the  term 
'Jrirec/i  not  (  xdusively  applied  to  the  music  or  quantity  of  verse,  but  also 
to  a  particular  kind  of  laudatory  poem  ;  the  stanza  in  question  sings  to  the 
air  of:  "  For  Ireland  1  would  not  tell  who  she  is". 


The  partiru-  From  tlic  names  of  tliG  musical  instruments  and  of  the  per- 
inusk"men-  formci's  iipon  tliom,  I  shall  now  pass  to  such  few  names  of  par- 
ancient"  ticulai  kinds  of  music  as  I  have  met  with  in  my  readings, — 
MS.:         setting  them  down  also  in  alphabetical  order.    Before  going 
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into  this  list,  I  shall  only  premise,  by  observing  that  Ce6l  is  the  xxxvir. 
common  name  for  music  of  all  kinds ;  and  Ceolchairecht  is  the 
verbal  form,  "a  playing";  and  that  Ahhrann  (compounded  of 
Ahh^  sweet,  and  Rann^  a  verse)  is  the  name  for  a  song  of  any 
measure,  sung  to  a  Foun  or  tune. 

The  first  species  of  music,  in  alphabetical  order,  is  the  Aidhsi,  The  Aidbsi; 
or  great  chorus,  or  vocal  concert,  such  as  that  sung  by  the 
assembled  poets  of  Erinn  in  honour  of  St.  Colum  Cille,  at  the 
meeting     Drom  Ceat,  in  the  year  500.   This  meeting  and  this 
music  have  been  amply  treated  of  in  a  former  lecture. 

The  second  word  in  order,  denoting  music,  is  Cepdc;  hut  the  Cepdc; 
this  was  merely  a  name  used  by  the  people  of  Alba  (or  Scot- 
land) to  express  the  same  performance,  known  amongst  us  as 
the  Aidbsi^  just  mentioned.  For  this  fact  we  have  the  au- 
thority of  the  gloss  on  a  fragment  of  a  beautiful  copy  of  Dalian 
ForgailCs  elegy  on  the  death  of  aS^.  Colum  Cille,  preserved  in  an 
ancient  vellum  MS.,  lately  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  William 
Monck  Mason  of  London.  This  gloss  or  explanation  is  upon 
the  word  Aidbsi  itself,  and  is  as  follows : — 

Aidbsi  was  the  name  of  the  music  or  Crondn  which  thegiosson 
greater  part  of  the  men  of  Erinn  used  to  perform  at  this  time ;  fhowfug  that 
and  Cepoc  is  its  name  with  the  men  of  Scotland,  as  the  Scottish  onf/ another 

poet  said:—  name  for  it-, 

"  It  is  better  to  praise  the  king  of  Lech 
By  performing  our  Cep6c\^*^*^ 
I  am  not  able  to  say  what  part  of  Scotland  this  district  called 
Loch  was,  for  the  king  of  which  the  poet  proposed  to  raise  the 
great  chorus,  which  was  perhaps  a  funeral  song.    It  is  a  pity 
that  our  Scottish  cousins  of  the  Gadelian  race  have  not  preser- 
ved, as  far  as  we  yet  know,  any  really  ancient  fragments  of  their 
early  literature,  for  such  a  literature  they  certainly  must  have 
had.    Even  the  single  piece  of  which  we  have  here  but  the  two 
first  lines,  would  be  worth  volumes  of  the  spurious  traditional 
poems  of  Oisin^  to  which  the  very  best  Gaelic  scholars  of  that 
country  attach  such  importance.  .  As  to  the  word  Cepoc^  'it  will  the  word  ' 
be  seen  from  the  two  following  references  that  the  use  of  it  was  irf^?eiand* 
not  confined  exclusively  to  Scotland,  but  that  it  was  also  com-  gi^^^^J^y 
mon  to  Ireland.    In  the  ancient  tale  of  Mac  Datho's  Pig,  de-  the  xaie  of 
scribed  at  considerable  length  in  a  former  lecture,^^-^^  we  are  told,  n'ttho's 
that  Mac  Datho  (whose  real  name  was  Mesraeda)  was  a  prince 
of  South  Leinster,  who  flourished  about  the  time  of  the  Incar- 

(424)    [original  r-^Ai-obp   Anitn   in  i:e|\]Miio'U'6  ^Mg  toicce 

cViiuit,  no  in  c]\onAin  -oo  jm-oi-p  "00  -oenum  a]\  Cliepoicce. 

mo\\.  b-pe^  ne^Aenn  in  c^n  pn  ;  ocui'  -Amhra  C/ioIl.  Chide,  Mason,  p. 20.  a.] 

Cepog   A  Ainm  ac  i:e|\Aib  AbbAn  (^^s)  [-ggg  Lg^j^      MS.  Materials  of 

AinAib  Acpe]\c  in  pie  vxlb^n Ach  ; —  Irish  History,  App.  III.,  n.  40,  p.  486.] 
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xxxvn^  nation.  It  appears  that  he  had  reared  a  hound  whose  fame 
the  word  spread  all  over  Erinn.  So  messengers  came  from  Ailill  and 
in^reiand^  Meclb^  the  king  and  queen  of  Connacht,  begging  from  him  a 
shoVnby  prcscut  of  his  houud ;  and  at  the  same  time,  other  messengers 
^IfacDaiho's  ^^^'^^^^  ^^^^  samc  errand  from  the  equally  powerful  prince 
Pig";  Conchohar  Mac  Nessa,  king  of  Ulster.  Mac  Datho  saw  in 
this  coincidence  a  chance  of  being  able  to  involve  the  two  nor- 
thern provinces  in  a  conflict,  or  perhaps  a  war,  which  must  tend 
to  weaken  the  power  of  both,  and  thereby  to  strengthen  that  of 
his  own  province.  Accordingly,  he  told  the  messengers  of  the 
two  kings  respectively,  that  he  had  already  promised  the  hound 
to  the  master  of  the  other,  and  that  he  saw  no  way  of  getting 
out  of  the  difficulty  but  by  both  kings,  with  their  nobles  and  choi- 
cest warriors,  coming  to  his  court  at  an  appointed  time  to  a  feast 
which  he  would  prepare  for  them,  and  where  he  might  probably 
so  arrange  between  them  as  to  extricate  himself  from  the  diffi- 
culty. The  emissaries  of  the  two  provincial  kings  accepted  for 
them  this  invitation ;  and  at  the  appointed  time  both  potentates, 
each  attended  by  a  select  band  of  nobles  and  warriors,  arrived  at 
Mac  Datho's  court,  which  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  present  county  of  Carlo w.  Their 
host  prepared  for  them  by  ostentatiously  killing  for  the  occasion 
his  famous  pig,'*"®^  and,  as  he  anticipated,  the  rival  parties  quar- 
relled about  the  cutting  up  and  distribution  of  this  food  for 
heroes.  A  conflict  ensued ;  blood  was  spilled  in  abundance ;  and 
at  last  the  men  of  Connacht  retreated  northward,  whither  they 
were  followed  by  the  Ultonians. 

The  story  then  tells  us  that  when  ConcJiobar  arrived  in  the 
pursuit  at  the  heath  of  Fearbile  (in  Westmeath),  he  came  up 
with  Ferloga,  the  charioteer  of  the  king  and  queen  of  Connacht, 
who,  it  would  appear,  had  deserted  his  post  and  concealed  him- 
self in  the  heath  ;  and  just  as  the  king  of  Ulster  was  passing  by, 
the  charioteer  started  up  and  sprang  into  the  chariot  behind 
him,  clasping  his  neck  with  both  his  hands.  "  Ransom  thy  head, 
O  Conchobarr  said  he.  "  Thou  shalt  have  thy  demand",  said 
Concliobar".  *'  It  is  not  great,  indeed",  said  Ferloga;  *'  it  is 
only  that  thou  shalt  take  me  along  with  you  to  Emhain  Macha 
[the  palace  of  Emania'],  and  that  the  young  women  and  girls  of 
Ulster  shall  sing  a  Cepdc  around  me  every  evening,  and  each  of 
them  say :  ''Ferloga  is  my  favourite'         To  these  rather  fanciful 

(426)  Some  account  of  tliis  wonderful  animal  will  be  found  in  the  edition  of  the 
Bntlh  of  Magh  Leana,  published  by  the  Celtic  Society,  page  14,  note  n. 

(427)  [original: — 1c  cecc  t^aaoc-  ]aa  g^b  Acetro  •oa|\  Aiff.  "beip  bui-oe 
]\c^o  ini'oe  p<^1^5  ir  ■^"'^  x)otiA]\LAic  n-AHACuil,  a  cVioiichobAi]A !  A]\fe. 
Ve]\1o5A,  .1.  A]\A  AibilbA,  ocwy  ]\o  tui^  Uo5|\1A]^,  A]^  ConcliAbA^A.  ni  bA  mo\\, 
ipti  cA^\puc  A|\  cub  cVionchobAi]A  CO  A|^  V^^bogA,  .1.  mo  b|\eic  bAC  "oo 
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conditions  king  Conchobar  was  obliged  to  submit.  The  cha-  ^^^yn- 
rioteer  was  brought  to  Emania;  and  in  twelve  months'  time  (the 
story  tells  us)  he  was  conveyed  over  the  river  Shannon  at  Ath- 
lone,  with  a  present  to  the  king  and  queen  of  Connacht  of  king 
Conchobar  s  two  favourite  steeds  with  their  golden  bridles ;  but 
we  are  told  nothing  more  of  his  relations  with  the  maidens  of 
Ulster. 

The  third  and  final  reference  to  the  Cepdc  is,  like  the  last,  from  and  in  an 
an  Ulster  tale  of  the  same  period  as  the  last ;  and  although  I  have  Tithirne, 
had  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  tale  incidentally  at  some  length  in  *^®po«'- 
the  second  lecture  of  the  present  course,  still,  as  this  is  the  place 
in  which  it  should  appear  in  its  proper  order  of  illustration,  I  shall 
introduce  it  again  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

After  the  tragical  death  of  the  sons  of  Uisneach  on  the 
green  of  .Emania,  through  the  malignant  contrivance  of  the 
same  king  Conchobar^  and  the  death  for  grief  of  them  of  the 
lady  Deirdri  in  a  year  after,  king  Conchobar^  we  are  told,  fell 
into  a  state  of  grief  and  melancholy  from  which  no  effort  of  his 
courtiers  could  rouse  him.  At  last  it  was  proposed  to  search 
the  province  for  the  most  beautiful  maiden  to  ^be  found  in  it, 
and  to  bring  her  to  him  to  be  his  wife,  in  place  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Deirdri.  This  was  done ;  and  a  young  lady,  whose  name  was 
Luain^  was  selected  and  brought  in  triumph  to  Emania,  where 
she  was  solemnly  espoused  by  the  king,  after  which  happy  event 
he  soon  forgot  his  grief  and  recovered  his  cheerfulness.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  A  itliirne  the  poet  flourished  in  Ulster :  that  vin- 
dictive poet  and  satirist  who  was  known  as  Aiihirne  Ailgesach, 
or  the  importunate.  He  had  two  sons  who  were  poets  also, 
whose  names  were  Cuingedach  and  Abhartach;  and  when  they 
heard  of  the  king's  marriage  with  the  lady  Lvain,  they  repaired 
to  her  to  solicit  the  customary  wedding  presents.  However, 
when  they  saw  her,  they  both  fell  desperately  in  love  with  her, 
and  each  of  them  secretly  sought  her  favour.  These  solicita- 
tions the  young  queen  rejected  with  scorn,  whereupon  both  the 
father  and  the  sons  satirized  her  so  furiously  that  her  face  (ac- 
cording to  the  superstition  of  the  time  about  the  magical  power 
of  a  poet's  incantations)  is  said  to  have  broken  out  in  blotches, 
and  she  was  forced  to  hide  herself  from  public  gaze  in  her 
father's  house,  where  she  soon  died  of  shame  and  grief  There- 
upon the  king,  furious,  instigated  the  Ulstermen  to  take  ven- 
geance upon  Aitliirne;  and  they  repaired  straight  way  to  his 
residence,  where  they  killed,  not  only  himself,  but  his  two  sons 
and  his  two  daughters,  and  levelled  the  house  with  the  ground. 

ewAin  lYlAcViA,  ocuf  mr>A  oencumA  jAbAil  cepocce  cec  noriA  imum. — H. 
liiA-o,  ocMf  A  n-ingetiA  ttiac'dacc  "oo   2.  18.  f.  73.  b.  a.] 
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The  story  proceeds  to  inform  us  that  the  other  great  poets  of 
Ulster  felt  indignant  at  this  profanation,  as  an  indignity  to  their 
order,  and  that  A  mergin  the  poet  pronounced  an  oration  over 
the  bodies  of  the  slain  (couched  in  the  obscure  language  of  the 
professional  bards  of  the  time),  condemnatory  of  the  act  of  the 
Ultonians,  and  lamenting  the  untimely  death  of  Aithirne.  This 
oration  he  afterwards  put  into  the  form  of  a  poem  of  twenty- 
four  lines,  of  which  the  following  is  the  first: — 
"  Aithirne  s  grave,  dig  ye  not  here". 
It  is  in  this  curious  poem  that  the  following  quatrain  occurs, 
which  contains  the  word  Cepoc,  with  which  we  are  at  present 
concerned: — 

"  I  will  make  a  Cepdc  here, 

And  I  will  make  his  lamentation ; 
And  here  I  will  set  up  his  tombstone ; 
And  here  I  will  make  his  graceful  grave"/**^^ 
From  these  three  examples  of  the  application  of  the  term 
Cepdc  we  gather  that  the  music  for  which,  in  common  with 
Aidbsi,  it  was  the  name,  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  reserved 
for  any  particular  occasion,  but  that  it  might  be  used  on  occa- 
sions of  joy,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  meeting  of  Dromceat  and  the 
charioteer  at  Emania;  and  in  grief,  as  (I  think)  in  the  case  of 
the  Scottish  poet  and  the  king  of  Loch,  and  certainly  in  that 
AidbsioT     of  the  lament  {ov  Aitk'mie.    Indeed  the  only  distinction  that 
of  cv-ondn^ or  appears  to  attach  to  the  Aidbsi  or  Cepoc  is,  that  it  was  a 
murmur.     Croncui  ov  purriug,  commenced  in  the  chest  or  throat,  on  a  low 
key,  and  rising  gradually  to  the  highest  treble.    It  must,  too, 
to  have  any  effect,  have  been  sung  by  a  multitude ;  and  there 
cannot  be  much  doubt  but  the  Irish  funeral  cry,  as  it  is  called, 
of  our  times  is  a  remnant  (though  perhaps  only  a  degenerate, 
uncultivated  remnant)  of  the  ancient  Aidbsi  or  Cepdc  of  the 
Gaedhil.    Even  so  late  as  the  seventeenth  century,  Mr.  Nicholas 
Pierce,  the  great  harper  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  composed,  or 
rather  revived,  some  remarkable  funeral  lamentations,  which 
came  down  to  my  own  time,  and  I  dare  say  are  still  chaunted 
in  regular  parts  of  bass  and  treble,  by  the  voices  of  men  and 
women,  in  concert,  at  funerals  in  the  South  of  Ireland. 
The  ccrian ;     Tlic  sccond  spccics  of  music  in  alphabetical  order  is  the 
Certaii,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  curious  poem  of  the  hermit 
Marbhati  on  his  residence  in  the  wilderness,  already  described ; 
and  it  is  there  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  the  sharp  chirpmg  of  some 

(428)  [original: —  AcAf  -oo  x»en  a  cAeinvepc. 

"Oo  -DenA  cepoc  finifi<N,  — H.  2.  17.  p  46S,  and  Bookof  Bally- 

AcAf  "00  -oetiA  AgubA  ;  moto,  fol.  142.  a  b..] 
AcAf  fAigyec  f uiinA  A  lecc  ; 
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bird  or  insect.  The  Certan  is  mentioned  also  in  a  treatise  on  xxxvt;, 
Irish  grammar,  in  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  where  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  low  and  weak  effusion  of  the 
lower  class  Crondn,  or  purring  performances.  The  Certan  is,  referred  to 
however,  somewhat  more  minutely  referred  to  in  the  ancient  fn^thrcSn 
Cain  Adatyihnain,  or  law  of  Saint  Adamnan.  This  law  was  or^iaTv^r*" 
made  in  the  year  700,  through  the  instrumentality  or  interpo- 
sition  of  St.  Adamnan.  The  object  of  this  law  was  to  prohibit 
women  from  being  allowed  to  appear  in  fights  and  battles,  and 
also  to  free  female  slaves  from  the  degradation  of  abject  bon- 
dage. The  history  of  this  curious  and  characteristic  law  may 
be  told  in  a  few  words.  It  is  said  that  St.  Adamnan  and  his 
mother  were  once  travelling  through  the  country  of  Bregia  in 
East  Meath,  near  the  present  town  of  Drogheda,  and  that, 
when  they  came  to  the  ford  of  the  river  (where,  it  would  ap- 
pear, there  was  then  no  bridge),  St.  Adamnan  addressed  his 
mother,  and  spoke  in  this  way:  "Get  up  on  my  back,  my 
dearest  mother",  said  he.  "  I  shall  not",  answered  she.  "  Why 
so?  What  dost  thou  mean?"  said  he.  "  I  shall  not,  because 
thou  art  not  a  son  that  cares  for  his  mother",  said  she.  "  Who", 
said  he,  "is  more  careful  than  I?  Do  1  not  constantly  fasten 
thee  to  my  back  to  carry  thee  everywhere,  from  one  place  to 
another,  raising  thee  up  safe  from  water  and  from  wet?  I  do 
not  know  of  any  sort  of  service  that  a  son  of  man  pays  to  his 
mother  that  I  do  not  pay  to  thee,  except  alone  the  Certan^ 
which  women  perform  with  the  long  flesh-hooks  of  men-cooks. 
And  since  I  do  not  indeed  perform  this  Certan^  I  shall,  at  least, 
make  a  sweet  harp  (Cruit)  to  amuse  thee,  mother;  and  it  shall 
have  a  yoke  of  Findruine  (or  white  bronze)  upon  it"  and 
60  on. 

Here  we  have  a  distinct  and  circumstantial,  though  still 
somewhat  obscure,  reference  to  the  Certan.  We  cannot  see  why 
or  how  any  thing  like  a  flesh-hook  should  or  could  be  turned 
into  a  musical  instrument  of  any  kind,  and  yet  the  words  in 
the  original  are  quite  plain  and  intelligible.  At  all  events,  the 
instrument,  whatever  it  was,  appears  to  have  been  one  exclu- 
sively used  by  women ;  though  by  what  means  they  produced 
the  sounds,  and  of  what  nature  the  sounds  of  the  instrument 
were,  we  are  entirely  at  a  loss  to  know. 

(429)  [original: — Cit)  on?    Cit)  cai-  acc  ttia-o  CeA]ACAn  -00  j;r>iAC  runjk 

pu?  o|\]^epuTn.  CiA      501|MU  intiA-  leAbA^A  bAet  bAcUxic  oca*  Uaiimiat)- 

I'A?  Con^bAim  c]Mf'OAtA-poc'|Mi|' ocAc  |\onAim  in  cepcAn  pn,  -oo  ^encA^A 

inimAt\c6]A  Af  cec  bAiii  inAiAAibe,  c]\oc  binn  binnf  a  -oeic,  Viic  uc  e^xp- 

ocuutl]^5AbA1i        ITuaI  Acu-p  feyvAc.  ciuc  ;  acu^^  ijMf  ponn-oiMiine  ei^ci. — 

■ni^recAix  50i|\e  x>o  gneu  mAC  'oiiine  Cain  Adamnaii^  H.  3.  18.  f.  291.] 
•01A  iriACAijA  nA  •oentmnpu  ■oeicpu, 
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^^^v"-  The  third  species  of  music  in  alphabetical  order  is  the  Crondn, 
The  crondn;  or  purring,  SO  frccly  discussed  in  a  former  lecture  of  this  course. 

The  word  Croiidn  represents  a  sort  of  musical  sound  performed 
in  the  throat,  for  which  the  word  purring  is  a  very  inadequate 
equivalent ;  though  it  may,  to  some  extent,  express  the  nature 
mentioned   of  the  sound.     'Jlic  Cvondn  is  mentioned  in  explanation  of 
account  of   the  term  Aidbsi,  in  the  account  of  the  laudatory  chaunt  of 
bly  (ffXTm        assembly  of  poets,  raised  in  honour  of  St.  Colum  Cille,  at 
aiso'inTho         meeting     Drom  Ceat^  in  the  year  590.'^^°*  The  term  occurs 
"AdvLn-     also  in  the  account  of  the  JmtheacJit-na  trorn-Daimhe^  or  Ad- 
Gieat  Bardfc  vcnturcs  of  thc  Great  Bardic  Company,  who,  under  their  chief 
Corapany".  pQ^t  SeancJiaji,  visited  the  court  of  Guaire,  the  hospitable  king 
of  Connacht,  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century,  an  account 
amply  described  in  a  former  lecture.    The  Crondnaigli^ov  Cro- 
ndn  performers  are  classed  with  the  Feadanaigh,  or  whistle  or 
pipe-players,  in  the  Brehon  Law  tract  on  the  difFcrent  degrees 
of  artists,  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote.    The  Crondn 
appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  performance  with  Find  Mac 
Cnmhaill  and  his  warriors,  as  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to 
the  term  JJo7'ddn. 

The  Crann.      The  fourth  spccics  of  music,  in  alphabetical  order,  is  the 
'  Crann-Dord. 

This  term  is  compounded  of  the  two  words  Crann ^  a  tree,  and 
Dord^  a  low  humming  noise  or  tune ;  and  from  this  composition 
of  the  name  and  other  circumstances  to  be  mentioned,  we  may, 
It  consisted  1  think,  Safely  belicvc  that  originally  the  sounds  designated  by 
panlmTnt'"'  thls  name  were  produced  by  the  measured  clashing  together  of 
thSasiliil'g  wooden  poles  or  spear  handles,  although  the  term  was  sometimes 
of  spear  extcndcd  to  sounds  somewhat  dissimilar  in  volume  and  produ- 
shown  by  a  CO  d  by  a  different  agency.  The  following  passage  from  the  Tain 
the Sn'Sd  I^^'^  Chuailgne,  descriptive  of  the  Dond  Chiiailgne,  or  great  brown 
chuaiiyne ;         of  that  territory,  will  sustain  the  latter  assertion : 

"  It  was  one  of" the  gifts  of  the  Dond  Chuailgne  that  the  Crann- 
dord  which  he  performed  every  evenmg  at  coming  home  to  his 
fastness  and  his  cow-house  and  his  cow-stand,  was  music  and 
entertainment  sufhcient  for  the  persons  who  were  at  the  nor- 
thern extremity,  the  southern  extremity,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  entire  cantred  of  Cuailgne\^*^^^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  part  of  the  word  which  re- 
fers to  the  Crann  or  tree  in  the  comj)ound  name,  would,  in  such 

(*3oi  See  Lecture  xxxi.,  a«/e,  p.  245,  \.o6\\  cdoit,  oca^  Ai|\pci  'oon'Ofi]\  1 
vol.  ii.  cwAi]'ciii|\'o,  ocAf  in-'oe|'ciU|\'0,  ocAf 

[original : — V)a  -00  buA-oAib  irt  cce]\ine-o6n  c|m6aic  d;6c  cViUAbise 
•ouiiTOCUAtnge  cpAtToo^A-o  "DO  pii'^  in  cnArcooiAT)  -oo  cac  nonA. 
caO;  n6iiA  ic  ciAccAin  a^  Anmnif  — y'nin  Bo  Cuai/ffue,  11.  2.  18.  f.  50  a. 
Allf  f  OCAf  Ai6lf  OCAf  A  niAcliAit),  bA   u.  iiiid.]  . 
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a  case  as  this  at  least,  be  misapplied  in  using  the  word  in  re-  xxxvn 
ference  to  the  measured  bellowing  of  the  celebrated  bull ;  and 
therefore,  it  may  be  contended  the  name  must  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  compounding  of  some  other  agent  with  a  low 
murmuring  sound.  This  will,  I  think,  be  found  clearly  estab- 
lished by  the  following  references  to  the  terms  Bord,  l>orddn, 
and  Dord-Fiansa,  found  chiefly  in  the  ancient  Book  of  Lismore. 

The  story  describes  how  Cailte,  the  cousin,  and  one_^of  the  fa-  legend  from 
vourite  captains  oi'Find  Mac  Ciimhaill,  was  travelling,  when  an  {JlsmoTe'^  m 
old  man,  in  the  district  comprised  in  the  present  county  of  Kerry,  ^^^m  occurs 
attended  by  a  few  of  his  superannuated  companions  in  arms. 
They  came  one  day  to  the  ancient  Cam  or  sepulchral  heap  of 
stones  of  Letir  Duibh,  and  sat  down  for  rest  and  refreshment 
at  the  foot  of  the  Car?!,  on  the  brink  of  a  stream.    And  whilst 
resting  here,  the  herdsmen  and  shepherds  of  the  neighbouring 
herds  and  flocks  came  and  sat  over  Cailte  on  the  Cam,  and  began 
to  regale  him  with  music  and  melody.   And  Cailte  was  charmed 
with  the  music,  because,  says  the  story,  it  was  like  the  Dord- 
Fiansa  [that  is  the  murmuring  music  of  Find  and  his  warriors] . 
And  he  commanded  his  servant  to  be  silent  and  to  continue  his 
fishing  in  the  stream ;  and  he  then  composed  a  poem  of  which 
the  following  quatrains  will  sufficiently  show  the  character  of 
the  sort  of  music  indicated  by  the  terms  Dord,  Dorddn,  Fodard,  other  musl- 
Fead,  and  Crann-Dord:—  uslcun'this 

"  The  shepherds  of  Dubh,  from  Drom  Leis,  ^'^^^'^ 
Imitate  those  who  have  gone  before  them ; 
Sweet  music  the  equal  of  this 

Was  the  JDorddn  of  the  three  sons  of  Dithreabhach. 
*'  The  Crondn  of  Faelchu  from  Fid  Garb; 

The  Fodhord  of  Flan d  from  the  slopes  of  Latham; 

The  Abran  of  Faelan;  the  Fead  of  Laind; 

The  notes  of  the  three  sons  of  Conchaind. 
"  Find  himself,  and  Fland,  son  of  Echaidh, 

Diarmait,  Raighne,  of  the  large  eyes. 

The  Dord-Fiansa  did  sweetly  sing ; 

It  was  sung,  too,  by  Cailte  of  Collamar, 
At  the  fair  of  Cruachan,  when  of  old 

We  chaunted  the  JJord  when  going  to  visit ; 

Sweet  were  the  notes  of  the  Fiansa  on  the  march, 

All  men  were  glad  to  hear  it".^*^^^ 

[original :—  -po'6ot\'o  rUitro  -oo  ^e1]^5  lAtA^n, 

AnAic^Mf  ^UAbt\Aic  T)A  \^e^x  ;  Vojup  c|M  meic  ConcAin-oe. 

"buTO  ceot  A  triACf Aiiil-A  I'Ain  ...  .  , 

X)oiA'OAn  cpi  tneic  iTOictAeAbAig.  pri-o  -pein,  i-p  t^lAnn  riAC  OocliAc, 
CtxoriAn  IpAoUon  a  p"©  5^1^^,  -Oia^miiaic,  UAigne,  |\ovcLecAn, 
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the  Dorddn, 


the  Fodord; 
the  Abran ; 


the  Fead; 


the  Dord- 
Fiansa ; 
the  Dord ; 


the  Fiansa ; 


the  Andord; 


the  latter 
M'ord  occurs 
in  the  1  ale 
of  the  *'  Sons 
of  Uisnech'' ; 


the  passage 
shows  that 
the  pagan 
Gaedhll 
sang  and 
played  in 
chorus  and 
in  coucert : 


Here  we  have  a  group  of  words  to  represent  the  different  kinds 
of  song  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  Find  Mac  Cumhaill  and 
his  warriors ;  words  intended  to  distinguish  the  various  modifi- 
cations of  what  appears  to  have  been  their  ordinary,  simple,  vocal 
music.  First,  the  Dorddn^  which,  from  the  diminutive  termi- 
nation an  of  the  name,  seems  to  imply  light  murmuring  sounds. 
Second,  the  Fodord,  or,  literally,  under-murmur,  implying  the 
deepest  and  lowest  murmuring  sounds.  Third,  the  Ahran, 
which  continues  to  this  day  to  be  the  name  for  a  song  to  any 
tune  or  measure.  Fourth,  the  Fead,  a  term  which  continues  to 
this  day  to  be  the  name  of  a  whistle  with  the  mouth.  Fifth,  the 
Dord- Fiansa,  2i  term  which  I  should  understand  to  signify  a  hunt- 
ing whoop  or  wild  song.  Sixth,  the  Dord  itself,  which  certainly 
means  murmuring  sounds  in  the  ordinary  measure.  Seventh, 
the  Fiansa,  which,  standing  by  itself,  is  a  term  quite  new  to  me, 
and  which  I  should  take  to  be  a  species  of  military  chorus  or 
concert,  peculiar  to  the  Fianna,  that  is,  to  Find  Mao  Cumhaill 
and  his  warriors.  There  is  another  modification  of  the  Dord, 
not  introduced  by  Cailte  into  this  curious  poem :  this  is  the  An- 
dord, or  literally,  ^on-dord  (for  the  particle  an  is  deprivative  in 
sense) ;  that  is,  it  is  not  exactly  a  Dord  or  murmur,  but  some- 
thing next  to  it  or  higher  than  it.  The  word  occurs  in  the 
following  stanza  from  the  lament  of  Deirdre  in  the  tragical  fate 
of  the  Sons  of  Uisnech'. — 

["  The  heavy  wave- voice  of  Nois, 

It  was  sweet  music  for  ear  to  be  ever  hearing; 

Ardari^  Cohhlach  was  good ; 

And  Ainles  Andord  towards  his  wild  hut".] 
The  whole  of  this  ancient  tale  is  published  in  the  sixth  num- 
ber of  the  Atlantis,  and  the  following  note  is  appended  to  this 
quatrain  at  page  410: — "  The  heavy  wave-voice  of  Noisi — that 
is,  the  loud  bass  voice  o{  Noisi;  the  Cohhlach,  or  intermediate 
tones,  or  somewhat  higher  notes  of  Dardan  [recte  Ardaii]  ;  and 
the  still  higher  notes  of  Ainle  when  returning  to  their  huts  in 
the  evening.  This  is  an  important  passage  to  show  that  the 
pagan  or  ancient  Gaedhil  sang  and  played  in  chorus  and  in  con- 
cert. The  words  used  are  taken  from  the  names  applied  to  the 
different  tones  of  the  strings  of  the  ancient  harp.  The  tone  of 
that  part  of  the  harp  lower  than  the  middle,  but  not  quite  so 
low  as  the  longest  and  deepest  strings,  was  called  Dord,  which 
may  be  translated  '  bass'.    Below  that  were  the  deepest  of  all 


CAiiTnAif  'oo]\-o  Ap  n-Dut  A]\  CAe; 


"bA  bitro  Vog^T^  •pAn^.i  a|\  -peAcu, 
"bA  fHAic  ie  CAC  A  ei]xeAcc. 
-Book  of  Lismore,  part  ii.  folio  60. 
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the  strings,  and  to  denote  these  the  particle  fo  was  prefixed  to  xxxvii. 
the  word  Dord;  Fo-Dord^  the  '  deep  bass'.  On  the  other  side, 
the  tones  of  the  next  shorter  strings  to  the  Dord  or  bass  strings, 
above  the  Cohhlaighe^  or  middle  strings,  were  called  An-Dord, 
adding  the  negative  particle  cm,  to  signify  literally  '  not  bass\ 
Their  tones  answered,  perhaps,  to  the  modern  tenor". 

Still,  notwithstanding  that  the  word  Dord^  with  its  "various  *ijough  ^oord 
modifications,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  determine,  invariably  im-  vatives  im- 
plies  music  or  sounds  of  a  deep  tone ;  yet,  in  the  lines  already  fi'^worT'*^' 
quoted  in  a  former  lecture  from  the  poem  on  the  hermitage  offpp'nedto*' 
Marbhan,  brother  of  Guaire^  king  of  Connacht,  we  find  that  the  notes  of 
recluse  enumerating  among  the  various  notes  of  the  sylvan  choir 
which  regaled  his  ears,  Dorddn  of  the  thrushes  (sindlcha),  a 
term  which,  compared  with  the  more  shrill  and  less  voluble 
notes  of  other  birds,  was  appropriate  enough.    As  to  the  real  character  of 
nature  and  character  of  the  Crann-  Dord,  or  tree  music,  already  Sfrd  shown 
mentioned,  the  following  two  examples  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  its  character  and  the  proper  derivation  of  the  name,  al- 
though the  word  itself  does  not  occur  in  these  passages. 

In  the  Dialogue  of  the  Ancient  Men,  so  often  quoted  in  these  «  passage 
lectures,  and  in  that  part  of  it  in  which  the  famous  Cailte^  '  f.iaiogue 
whilst  seated  on  the  hill  of  Ardpatrick,  in  the  county  of  Lime-  indent 
rick,  relates  to  St.  Patrick  the  story  of  the  courtship  and  es- *^en  '; 
pousals  of  Coel  0' Nemhain  and  the  princess  Credhi,  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Munster ;  and  how  it  was  from  that  hill  that  FiJid 
and  his  warriors  went  forth  to  accompany  Coel  on  his  love  mis- 
sion, as  well  as  to  fight  the  famous  battle  of  Finntraigh  (the 
white  strand,  now  Ventry  harbour  in  the  bay  of  Dingle  in  Ker- 
ry), the  following  is  the  passage : — "  And  we  determined  on  the 
battle  on  this  hill  (said  Cailte),  and  we  went  forward  over  the 
sides  of  hills,  and  rocks,  and  highlands,  until  we  reached  Loch 
Cuirre  in  the  west  of  Erinn ;  and  we  came  to  the  court  [of  the 
princess  of  Munster],  and  we  performed  the  Dord-Fiansa  with 
the  trees  (or  handles)  of  our  beautiful  gold-socketed  spears''.'*^^^ 
Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  music  designated  here 
by  Cailte  by  the  name  of  Dord-Fiansa  was  equally  entitled  to 
be  called  Cratm-Dord,  which  it  really  was,  as  having  been  pro- 
duced by  the  Cranna,  or  trees  of  their  spears;  and,  if  there 
could  have  been  any  reason  to  give  it  a  different  name,  it  must 
have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Cran-Dord  of  the 


(<33)  [original  t—Ocui'  "oo  Ait-pex*- 
inA]\  in  cAcVi  "oon  utAx*  pn,  ocm^ 
CAHcATriA^  ]\omiiinn    cAp  cAebuit) 

CHOC,  OCUf  CA]A]\AC,  OCUf  CUiAch,  CU 

loc  Ciii^|\e  AniA-puA|\  ei]\eAnii  ;  ocuf 


CAncAinA|\  CU  •ooptj'p  in  Upx)A,  ocui' 
•oo  CAnfAm  in  "Oo]\-o  pAn]'A  \\&  c|AAn- 
nAib  A|\  fiej;  nupi\  nop  c]aai. — Book 
ot  Lismure,  t".  206.  J 
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X3^vii.  Fiannay  or  Fenian  warriors,  differed,  perhaps,  in  its  martial  qua- 
hty  from  that  produced  by  the  same  agency  by  other  perfor- 
mers and  for  other  purposes, 
and  by  Another  reference  to  the  Dord-Fiaiisa,  as  produced  by  the 

s^ge  from  the  handles  of  spcars,  occurs  in  a  fragment  of  the  same  Dialogue 
lojieina'  Ancicut  Men,  preserved  in  another  MS.  in  the  Royal 

Ms.uithe  Irish  Academy.  In  this  case  Oisin^  the  celebrated  son  of 
Find  Mac  Cumhaill,  relates  to  St.  Patrick  how  his  (0/sm's) 
father,  Find,  fell  in  love  with  Berach  Breac,  or  the  Freckled, 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  Cas  Chuailgne,  king  of  Ulster.  The 
old  bard,  in  a  poem  of  ninety-four  quatrains,  relates  here 
how  his  father  marched  with  his  warriors,  in  full  military 
pomp,  to  the  gates  of  Emania,  the  palace  of  the  king  of 
Ulster,  to  demand  from  that  prince  the  hand  of  his  beautiful 
daughter,  Berach  the  Freckled,  in  marriage  Having  arrived 
at  the  palace  gates,  the  bard  says,  in  the  sixth  stanza  of  the 
poem: 

*'  We  chaunted  with  the  trees  of  our  spears 

A  Dord  Fiama,  with  the  voice  of  our  men. 
At  the  gate  of  green  Fmania, 
For  the  assembly  of  the  Red  Branch".^"^*^ 
If  we  read  this  quatrain  aright,  the  Fenian  warriors  mixed 
their  voices  (how  high  or  low  does  not  appear)  with  the  sounds 
the  Dord.    produccd  by  the  clashing  of  their  spear-handles;  so  tint,  in 
Serefore^a  f^ct,  the  Dord-Fiansa  was  a  species  of  wooden  gong  music,  pro- 
wolden  on  ^^^^cd  by  the  striking  together  the  handles  of  a  number  of 
accompani-  brazen  spears,  so  as  to  accompany  or  blend  with  the  voices  of 

a  chorus  of  singers. 
The  The  fifth  species  of  music  in  alphabetical  order  is  the  Diichmid. 

expfiUneti  as  This  word  is  explamed  in  O'Davoren  s  Glossary,  as  Luinneog 
or  musfc-         Ccol,  that  is,  "  Luiuncog,  or  music".    The  word  Lidniieog 
Luinneog     is  now  obsolctc  in  Ireland,  but  it  still  remains,  or  did  until  lately 
ireTandtbut  remain,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  it  is  explained  in  the 
ScotiiJdfor  Highland  Society's  Dictionary,  as  a  song,  a  ditty,  a  chorus:  the 
chorus -^"^    last  of  which  meanings  I  believe  to  be  the  most  correct;  but 
from  finding  the  word  DuthcJionna  often  in  conjunction  with 
Duchandw&s  the  word  Doghraing,  grieving  or  lamenting,  I  should  be  in- 
dirgef^^  *   clined  to  think  that  the  music  of  which  it  was  the  name,  was  of 
a  melancholy  or  dirge-like  character.    In  the  description  of  a 
festive  entertainment  in  the  old  tale  of  the  Triumphs  of  Conghal 
during neacli,  we  are  told  that  poems  (JDuai.a)  and  D"chonda 
were  sung  for  the  company  ;  from  which  we  may  perhaps  infer 

(434)  [original: —  ^r>t)o]AA]"  enitiA  iiAine, 

CAnmAi-o  ie  c]^Ann<Mb  <\]\  ftcj  "Do  coimcinoi  riA  ci\Aeb|Mi<M'De. 

t)6p'o  ViAUfA,  fogA^  A]^  veA]A,  — MS.  K.l  A.,  H.  &  Sm.,No.  -*.p.251.] 
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tliat  tlie  poems  or  Duana  were  laudations  of  the  living  heroes,  xxrvii. 
whilst  the  Duclionda  were  the  dirges  of  the  meritorious  dead.  Duan  a 
The  word  Duchand  occurs  in  Cor  macs  Glossary,  in  the  ex-  ouchS' 
planation  of  the  word  Esjiad,  as  follows :  "  Esnad^  i.e.  it  is  °"'^^^.g 
not  a  Nath,  but  a  Duchand;  for  Esnad  was  the  name  of  the  Glossary 
music  which  the  Fianna  used  to  perform  around  the  fidacht  ^EmadT^ 
Jiansa' S*^^^  From  this  explanation  it  would  appear  that  the  word 
Esnad  was  compounded  of  es,  a  negative  particle,  equal  to  non 
in  English,  and  nath,  the  name  of  any  composition ;  so  that  the 
Esnad  was  a  something  not  a  poem  or  metrical  composition,  the  latter  a 
but  only  a  Duchand,  or  mere  musical  moaning  air  or  tune  in  ™Tune1n"* 
chorus ;  and  that  this  was  what  the  Fianna,  that  is  Find  Mac  chorus. 
CumhailVs  warriors,  chaunted  around  \\\Q\r  fulacht Jiansa,  which 
were  the  rude  cooking  pits  constructed  by  the  warrior  hunters 
after  the  day's  chase,  in  which  their  well-earned  meal  was  cooked, 
partly  by  baking  between  or  upon  red-hot  stones,  and  partly  on 
wooden  roasting  spits  before  their  great  fires.    It  was  while  as- 
sembled round  these  fires,  before  and  during  their  long  repasts, 
that  they  used  to  perforin  the  music  alluded  to. 

The  sixth  species  of  music  in  alphabetical  order  is  the  Esnad  The  Esnad. 
just  described. 

The  seventh  of  those  enumerated  in  our  ancient  writings  is  The  Three 
the  group  of  three  modes  so  often  mentioned  already,  namely,  ModS^ 
the  Gentraighe,  or  laughing  mode ;  the  Goltraighe,  or  crying 
mode ;  and  the  Suantraighe,  or  sleeping  mode.  Unfortunately, 
I  can  add  nothing  specific  upon  these  styles  of  musical  compo- 
sition. 

The  next  in  order  is  a  kind  of  musical  performance  called  the  The  G^im 
Geim  Driiadh,  or  Druid's  Shout,  referred  to  in  the  ancient  ac-  "Druids"^ 
count  of  the  battle  of  Almhain  (now  the  Hill  of  Allen,  in  the  menuoned 
county  of  Kildare),  and  which  1  have  already  given  in  full  in  J,"  ^^1'^*^® 
a  former  Lecture,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred /^^^^  "Battle  of 

Of  this  wonderful  Druid's  Shout,  or  whoop,  or  whatever  it  '*''"^^*"  • 
was,  I  have  never  met  with  any- other  notice  but  the  one  just 
referred  to.  But  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  shout 
of  0'  Maighlind,  FergaVs  Druid,  continued  to  be  popularly 
.  known  and  preserved  by  the  musicians  of  Ireland  down  to  the 
year  13l'l  when  the  vellum  MS.^^"^  containing  the  historical  tale 
of  the  battle     Almhain  was  compiled. 

The  ninth  species  of  music  in  alphabetical  order  is  the  Gol-  1^J^f^^f^g 
qhaire  Bansidhe,  or  the  Wail  of  the  Bansidhes  Cor  fairy- women) ;  Banstdhe,  or 

^  \  ./  /    Wail  of  the 

("5)  [original:— epnAt),  .1.  ni  riAch,       (*^^)  ^w^e,  rol.  ii.  p.  309.  Bansidhe; 
Acc  ^x  "oiicViAn-o  ;  Ayv  bA  nepiA-o  Anitn       (*37)  Class  H.  2. 16.  Trinity  College, 
in  cluuii  "01  studif  tiA  -pAHAe  tim  ah  Dublin. 
btTulAcVic  ■pAni'Ae. — Cormac's  Gloss., 
voc.  Esnad.'] 
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xxxvii.  and  like  the  Druid's  shout,  to  this  cry,  or  wail,  I  have  never 
met  more  than  one  reference,  namely,  in  the  story  of  Fraech 
Mac  Fidaid.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  Fraech  went  to 
the  palace  of  Cruachan  in  Connacht,  to  demand  the  hand  in  mar- 
riage of  the  beautiful  princess  Findahar  ;  and  that  he  was 
accompanied,  among  other  officers  of  his  train,  by  the  three 
sons  of  Uaithne,  the  famous  harpers,  who  gave  names  to  the 
three  musical  modes  just  mentioned  above.  As  I  have  already 
given  the  preliminary  story  of  this  tale,^*^®^  I  need  not  repeat  it 
here,  but  pass  at  once  to  that  part  of  the  tale  itself  where  the 
young  prince,  after  being  wounded  by  the  river-monster,  is  taken 
by  his  attendants  back  to  the  palace  to  be  treated  for  his  wounds. 
The  story  tells  us  that  his  litter  was  preceded  by  his  Coniairidh 
(or  horn-players) ;  and  that  so  exquisite  was  their  wailing  per- 
formance that  sixty  youths  of  the  household  of  king  A  Hill  and 
queen  Medb  actually  died  of  the  melting  plaintiveness  of  their 
music.  They  entered  the  court  at  last,  and  Fraech  was  placed 
in  a  medicated  bath  prepared  for  him  by  order  of  the  king.  He 
was  then  taken  out  and  put  to  bed,  upon  which  (continues  the 
tale)  there  was  heard  aroimd  the  palace  of  Cniachan  a  loud 
wailing  or  Golghaire.  And  immediately  there  were  seen  an 
hundred  and  fifty  women  dressed  in  crimson  tunics,  and  green 
Cennbarra,  or  head-dresses,  and  wearing  silver  brooches  on  their 
breasts,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  palace.  Some  went  out  to  them 
to  learn  their  history,  and  to  know  whom  it  was  that  they  be- 
wailed. It  is  Fraech  the  son  of  Fidad,  said  one  of  them,  that 
we  bewail,  the  most  heroic  youth  of  all  the  fairy  mansions  of 
hiThe*Taie  Fraech  then  heard  the  Golghaire  (or  wail)  of  the 

of  the  Tain  womcu.  Raisc  mc  up  from  this  place  immediately,  said  Fraech 
B6  Fraich ;  j^'g  pgQpig^  This  is  the  wail  of  my  mother,  and  of  the  women  of 
the  (river)  Boiud.  He  was  then  carried  out,  and  they  collected 
around  him,  and  took  him  away  from  the  palace  of  Cruachan. 
Great,  says  the  story,  was  the  bemoaning  in  the  household  of 
Ailill  and  Medb  on  that  night;  but  they  were  delighted  on  tlie 
evening  of  the  following  day  to  see  him  coming  back  to  them 
accompanied  by  fifty  women,  and  he  perfectly  cured,  without 
defacement  or  blemish.  These  w^omen  were  all  of  the  same  age, 
the  same  features,  the  same  loveliness,  the  same  nobleness,  the 
same  splendour,  tlie  same  symmetry  of  form,  and  the  counte- 
nances of  Bansidhe  (or  fairy  women)  on  each  of  them,  so  that 
no  one  of  them  could  be  distinguished  from  another  Some  of  the 
people  of  the  court  were  nearly  suffocated  in  the  pressure  of  the 
crowd  to  see  them.     They  left  him  then  at  the  door  of  the 
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court,  and  they  renewed  their  wail  at  departing  from  him,  so  ^^^ctit. 
that  several  of  the  people  of  the  court  swooned  at  its  overpower- 
ing effect ;  and  it  is  from  this  event  that  the  musicians  of  Erinn 
have  retained  the  species  of  music  called  the  Golghaire,  or^wail, 
of  the  Bansidhe  to  this  day/^^^^ 

This  curious  tale  is  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  a  MS. 
compiled  about  the  year  1150;  and  1  trust  that  the  length  of 
the  extract  will  be  foimd  sufficiently  compensated  for  by  the 
scrap  of  Bansidhe  mythology,  and  the  clear  evidence  which  it 
contains  of  the  wonderful  powers  of  our  ancient  musicians,  as 
well  as  of  the  tender  susceptibility  of  our  remote  ancestors  to  the 
influence  of  their  performances.   I  am  not  aware  that  any  trace 
of  these  old  fairy  strains  is  now  to  be  found  among  oiu*  long  ne- 
glected native  musicians,  at  least  with  any  name  or  traditional 
history ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  Bensidhes  wail  came  J.*^™^*^ 
down  to  a  late  period,  though,  perhaps,  under  a  degenerate  name  to  a  late 
and  with  some  distortions,  under  the  pretence  of  improvement,  p*"***** 
to  meet  the  depraved  taste  of  a  mixed  and  declining  race  of 
people. 

The  tenth  species  of  music  in  alphabetical  order  was  the  Gub-  The  Gubha. 
ha,  a  word  which  literally  signifies  sighing  or  moaning  in  grief 
I  cannot,  however,  say  with  certainty  that  the  Gubha  came 
properly  within  the  strict  range  of  what  can  be  termed  vocal 
music,  though  I  have  authority  to  show  that  special  funeral  as- 
semblies were  held,  which  were  called  Aenach  Gubha,  or  moan- 
ing or  mourning  assemblies ;  but  whether  the  lamentation  was 
of  a  low  moaning  character  or  of  the  more  ordinary  passionate 
kind,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 

(439i  [original: — -Aco|\nOki]\e  iji^uni  ecTi  -pfviA  Tnuinmp.    '^o'L  mo  m^c- 

^ATTifOTn  -ooctiTn  ■ouini  CiAUJicliAn  ;  Viok^-pok  fo,  o\j  -pe,  ^cAf      m-bdn  tn- 

fetroAi-o  ftii-oe|\iAm  lA^jktn  con  ApcA  "boinne.    UocAboi|\  imAc'h  "LifO'CAin  ; 

c-pi  pcliTO  ife\y.  x)o  Tn42LC^\em,Mb  Ail-  -oo  re^Ai-o  vtme,  aca]'  bejuM-o  Af  in 

iLLa  ocuf  nie-obok        p|Vicc  An  u-  CpuAcliAin,   "b^  mo]\  -ono     ecAine  i 

fenm<\.  "Oo  cTiegA-o  iA]\uni  ipn  -oun,  cejbAcVi  AiIiIIa  ACAf  me-obA  in 

ACAf  cei-o  Vt^^c^  ""P"  -pocpACA-o,  Ai-ocbi  -pn  ;   conACCA-OA|\  iA]\Am  im 

cone]\i5  bAn  cii|\i  in  ■ouineuitetiiine  ttvac  nonA  a]\  nA  mA]\Acli  ;  tjo  cAet> 

■DiA  bbc,  ACAf  tiiA  folcA-o  A  cinT).  chuco  ACAf  CACCA  bAn  tJime,  If  Vie 

"Do  betvAf  Af  lAf  Atn  ACAf  -DO  jnicAf  05  flAn,  gAn  on,  ^An  Ainib,  gAn  ef- 

■DejxjA-o  -oo.    Co  cuaVa  ni,  An  got-  h■^^X).    ComAefA  nA  mnA  tiib,  coni- 

gAife  f 0]\  C'ptiAcViAin,  Ai  inA  f  Apf  a-o  -oelbA,  comcViAimne,  comf ai^a,  com- 

conACCA  nA  c]\i  cViAecAi-o  bAn  conA  Aitti,  comcpocA,  con-ecofc  bAn  froe 

n-inAfuib  cofCfAib,  con  a  cen-obA]\-  umpu.  con  a  bAi  Aicne  necli  "oib 

pAib  UAini-6ib,  conA  mitecAib  A1]\5-  fech  Af  Aib.  "bee  nAX)  mucViA-o  t)Aine 

■oi-oib  fOf  A  mbftiin-oib.     UiArAf  umpu   Cia^ato  ua-o  lAfum  in-T>OfUf 

cticu  t)iA  fif  A  fceb,  -ovif  CIA  f o  chA-  inbf  aca^a-q  a  njol  efx>ib,  oc  -oub 

infec.    ITf AecVi  niAC  poAi-o  om,  ob  ua-o  con  cAffA-OAf  nA  -OAine  bAtJAf 

beAn  "Oib,  ife-o  cliAinmiTjni,  niAc  x)f  e-  ipn  -ounAT)  Af  cenx) ;  if  -oe  pn  aca 

cebb  fij  p-oe  Cfint)  uib,  bAfo-OAin  ^olgAifi   bAnp-oe  La  liAef  ciuil 

no  cVituin  -pfAecVi  a  njol^Aifi  nAtn-  efen-o. — H.  2.  16.  646.] 
bAn.    "Oom  ocbAiT)  Aff  cf  a,  ot  VP'Jk- 
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XXXVII.  The  eleventh  species  of  music  (vocal)  was  the  Logairecht.  This 
The  was  simply  the  wild  and  scarcely  regulated  Irish  funeral  cry ; 

or  funerS'   that  cry  which  is  heard  even  to  this  day  in  the  south  and  west  of 
wail;        Ireland,  raised  and  sustained  chiefly  by  the  women  who  follow 
a  hearse  or  funeral  to  the  grave.    At  the  present  day  the  cry  is 
occurs  in     called  Logdireacht^  but  in  Cormac's  Glossary,  a  compilation  of 
GioS!^at\he  about  the  year  890,  it  is  called  Logairecht,  and  occurs  in  the 
^mrath-      explanation  of  the  word  Arnrath.    Now,  the  word  Amrath  is 
compounded  of  am,  a  negative  particle,  equal  to  the  English 
non,  and  rath,  which  means  the  stock,  bounty,  or  wages  which 
a  chief  or  landlord  gave  to  a  tenant  or  follower  for  rent  and  ser- 
vices that  were  to  be  returned  to  the  chief  or  lord  in  accordance 
with  stipulations  mutually  entered  into.    That  was  the  aflSrma- 
meaningof  tivc  rath;  but  the  Amrath  or  non-rath  was  the  bounty  or 
the^atter    payment  givcu  to  the  people  who  cried  and  lamented  at  the 
funeral  of  the  chief,  lord,  or  any  body  else,  and  for  which  bounty 
there  was  no  further  return  ever  to  be  made. 
The  The  twelfth  species  of  music  is  the  Luinneog;  but  all  that 

Lutnmog.    qq^^     gg^^^j     the  subjcct  of  this  species  has  been  said  already 
under  the  word  Duchand,    The  Luinneog  is  still  the  chorus  or 
burden  of  a  song  in  Scotland. 
The  sdmh-       The  thirteenth  in  alphabetical  order  is  the  Sdmhghuhha^  which 
^e^nymph's     the  old  Irish  name  for  the  song  of  the  Murduchain,  that  is,  the 
8ong;        sirens,  mermaids,  or  sea-nymphs.    The  word  Sdmhghuhha  ap- 
pears to  have  been  compounded  of  sdmh,  which  signifies  ease, 
tranquillity,  or  a  sense  of  entrancing  happiness,  and  guhha,  a 
plaintive,  slow,  melancholy  moaning  air  or  tune.    The  sirens 
or  sea-nymphs  who,  in  ancient  classical  mythology,  are  said  to 
have  practised  this  species  of  music,  were  able  by  the  bewitching 
sweetness  of  their  strains  to  draw  mariners  upon  the  rocks  and 
then  destroy  them ;  and  in  the  narrative  of  the  wanderings  and 
voyages  of  the  Milesian  or  rather  Gadelian  tribes  before  their  ar- 
rival in  Spain,  and  ultimately  in  Ireland,  we  are  told  (in  the 
Book  of  Invasions)  that  upon  their  passing  through  the  Pontic 
Sea,  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  they 
were  advised  by  their  druids  to  stuff  their  ears  with  soft  wax  in 
order  that  they  should  not  hear  the  music  of  the  Murduchans, 
or  mermaids,  who  were  accustomed  to  sing  to  the  mariners  until 
they  set  them  asleep,  when  they  sprang  on  them  and  killed 
it  Is         them.    I  have  never  met  the  word  Sdmhghuhha  in  any  compo- 
[STnoiT^   sition,  but  I  find  it  in  an  old  Irish  Glossary  in  my  possession, 
glossary.     -where  it  is  said  to  be  the  name  of  the  sirens  [vide  also  O'Reilly, 
in  roc] ;  but  this,  unless  figurative,  is  clearly  a  mistake  or  a 
mistranscript,  as  any  Irish  scholar  will  at  once  perceive. 

The  fourteenth  species  of  music  in  alphabetical  order  is  the 
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Sian,  or  Sianan.    Whether  this  was  any  particular  species  of  xxxvii. 
music,  or  only  a  popular  name  for  a  song  or  tune,  I  am  not  able  The  sian,  or 
to  decide,  as  I  have  met  only  three  references  to  it,  two  of  which  '^*'*"*'*  • 
refer  to  the  human  voice,  and  one  to  the  whizzing  or  whistling 
of  a  spear  or  dart,  winging  its  way  through  the  air.    The  oldest  applied  in 
reference  to  the  word  Sian^  in  a  musical  sense,  is  found  in  the  Se  Battle 'of 
description  of  the  Battle  of  the  second  or  northern  Magh  ^j^l^j^^^^*^ 
Tuireadh,  fought  between  the  Tuailia  DS  Danann  and  the  Fo-  Tuireadh  \o 
morians,  where  the  clangour  and  clatter  of  the  men  and  wea-  of  lIpearT* 
pons  are  spoken  of  as  follows:  "  The  shout  of  the  champions; 
the  clashing  of  the  shields ;  the  flashing  and  clangour  of  the 
swords  and  of  the  Colg  dets;  iho,  whistle  and  twang  of  the  darts ; 
the  flying  Sian  of  the  spears  and  javelins;  and  the  battle  crash 
of  the  arms"/**"^    It  is  very  difficult,  indeed,  to  draw  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  words  whistle,  twang,  and  Sian  in  this 
passage,  and  the  writer  seems  only  to  give  to  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same,  sounds  a  variety  of  undistinoruishable  names,   applied  to  a 
The  next  place  in  which  I  have  met  with  the  word  Sian  is  in  taK"t he° 
the  lament  oi'Deirdre  for  the  Sons  of  Uisnech^  where  she  says : —  • 
*'  Sweet  with  ConcJwbar  the  king 

Are  the  pipers  and  trumpeters ; 

Sweeter  to  me  the  cloth  nell, 

A  Sian  which  the  sons  of  Uisle  sang".^"^^ 
Here  the  word  Sian  refers  to  the  song  which  the  sons  of 
Uisle  sang. 

The  third  place  in  which  I  have  met  the  Sian,  or  Sianan,  is  and  also  in 
in  the  wanderings  of  St.  Colum  Cille's  two  priests,  Snedgus  and  ings^f"th«f" 
Mac  Riaghla^  who,  on  their  return  from  Ireland  to  lona  on  the  "^g^^fg^^^ 
coast  of  Scotland,  were  driven  into  the  northern  seas.    Here  and  Mac 
they  were  driven  for  some  time  from  one  strange  island  to  an- 
other,  until  at  last,  as  they  were  approaching  a  new  island,  they 
heard  the  sweet  voices  of  women  singing  on  the  shore,  when 
immediately  they  recognized  the  music,  and  said:  "  This  is  the 
Sianan  of  the  women  of  Erinn".  •  These  were  Irish  women  be- 
longing to  a  clann  of  people  of  the  Fera  Rois,  or  men  of  Ross, 
who  had  shortly  before  been  forcibly  sent  out  upon  the  sea  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Boyne,  and  driven  by  the  winds  to  this 
island. ''^•^^ 

From  these  two  last  instances  of  the  word  Sian,  or  Sianan,  it  it  designated 
would  appear  that  it  designated  some  kind  of  soft,  plaintive  ml*s?c*^"'^''* 

(<40)    [original  :—5ai|\  riA  tAecli-    nA|vtn.— Second  Battle  of  Ma^A  rMz- 
^^1-01,  octif  piAepmb  riA  I'ciAc'h,  lo-    readli,  M^'.  Egerton,  5280,  Brit.  Mus., 
in-oiAecVi  ocuf  V^'ogAi^M  riA  ciAi'oini,    O'C.'s  copy,  p.  28.] 
octif  tiA  caIc  iToe-o,  ci]Aciu  octif  [See  Atlantis,  No.  vi.,  p.  410  ] 

j^itToegu-p  HA  ■pAip'o'bo'Lc,  ocui^  ("2)  [ggg  Lectures  on  fhe  MS.  Ma- 
fiAii  engut)  tiA  yojAit)  oc-Uf  riA  n-  teriah  of  Ancient  Irish  History^  p. 
gAblucVi,  ocui"  -p|Mfcbetnnec)i   riA  334.] 
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^^xvii.  music,  such  as  one  would  expect  to  hear  from  the  Sons  of  Uis- 
nech  and  from  the  Fera  Rois,  both  of  whom  were  in  forcible 
exile  from  their  native  country. 
?^iie(Uo  Sirechtach  was  an  adjectival  term  applied  to  music  of  a  slow, 
Blow  musL ;  plaintivc,  enchanting  kind ;  and  hence  we  often  find  in  ancient 
tales  the  phrase  ceol  sirechtach  sidhe,  from  ceol,  music ;  sirech- 
synonymous  tack^  slow  or  prolonged;  and  sidhe^  fairy  or  enchanting.  This 
und;  '  term  Sirechtach  is  explained  in  another  place  by  the  word  -4c?- 
hond^  which  in  its  turn  is  explained  hind^  that  is,  sweet  or 
melodious.  The  word  Adhond  occurs  again  in  such  a  way 
the  latter  as  to  signify  a  song  or  a  tune,  as  in  a  note  in  the  Festology  of 
iTi^the'fSt-  Aengus  Ceile  De,  or  the  Culdee,  on  the  festival  day  of  St. 
Aeugu/ceiu  ^^ochae  of  Oendrilim,  now  Island  Magee,  on  the  coast  of  the 
county  of  Antrim.  St.  Mochae  was  a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  and 
his  festival  is  held  on  the  21st  of  June.  This  note  tells  us  that 
one  day  he  went  out  from  his  church  upon  the  island,  and  that 
he  turned  into  a  little  grove  in  its  neighbourhood,  where  he  sat 
down  under  a  tree  for  prayer  and  contemplation.  While  sitting 
here  he  saw  a  bird  of  uncommon  plumage  perch  upon  a  tree 
near  him,  and  sing  so  sweetly  that  he  could  not  take  his  eyes 
off  it  nor  shut  his  ears  against  its  notes  for  a  full  hour,  when  it 
ceased  and  flew  away  to  the  next  tree.  Here  the  bird  resumed 
its  melody,  and  again  riveted  the  attention  of  the  saint  for  an- 
other hour,  when  he  flew  away  to  another  tree  immediately  near. 
Here  again  he  renewed  his  enchanting  notes,  absorbing  more 
than  ever  St.  Mochae's  whole  mind  and  attention  for  another 
hour,  after  which  he  flew  away  and  disappeared.  St.  Mochae, 
after  reflecting  some  time  on  the  strange  appearance  of  this 
wonderful  bird  and  his  wonderful  music,  arose  and  returned  to 
his  church.  The  way  back,  however,  appeared  very  strange  to 
him.  The  grove  in  which  he  had  sat  liad  disappeared,  and  its 
place  was  occupied  by  a  cultivated  field.  The  path  by  which 
he  reached  it  was  no  longer  to  be  seen,  the  way  having  been 
crossed  with  hedges  and  ditches.  At  length  he  made  his  way 
to  his  church,  but  he  found  the  edifice  much  altered  since  he 
had  left  it  but  three  hours  before.  He  saw  there  priests  and 
monks,  indeed ;  but  he  had  never  seen  their  faces  before,  and 
when  he  told  them  that  he  was  Mochae,  the  original  founder 
of  their  church,  they  smiled  at  him  in  pity,  believing  that  he 
was  some  wandering  pilgrim  whose  religious  enthusiasm  had 
got  the  better  of  his  reason.  They  asked  him  why  he  believed 
himself  to  be  St.  Mochae^  and  he  told  them  the  story  of  the 
wonderful  bird.  "  My  good  friend",  said  they,  "  you  must  be 
under  some  delusion,  for  our  holy  patron,  the  blessed  Mochae, 
went  to  heaven  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago".    On  hearing 
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this,  Mocliae  besought  the  priest  to  hear  his  confession  and  pre-  ^^cxvir. 
pare  him  for  death.    This  was  done,  and  immediately  after  his 
soul  passed  to  heaven,  and  his  body  dropped  into  ashes  and 
bare  bones.    On  this  beautiful  legend  an  ancient  poem,  quoted 
in  the  Festology,  says : 

"  For  the  gentle  Mochae  there  sang, 
The  bird  from  the  heavens, 
Three  Adbonds,  from  the  top  of  the  tree, 
Each  A  dhond  being  fifty  years."^"^^ 
Father  Michael  O'Clery,  in  his  glossary  of  ancient  Irish  ^^^^"^^^ 
words  and  phrases,  gives  the  woi'ds  Adbond  Trirech,  or  triple  triple 
Adbond,  which  he  explains  as  a  tune  of  music  in  which  three  ^p^Mned 
parts  are  understood,  namely,  Gentraighe,  Goltraighe,  and  Suan-  jJc^Jry  g^^ 
traighe.     These,  it  will  be  recollected,  are  the  three  musi- gioss  aa  the 
cal  modes  of  the  ancient  Irish,  of  which  we  have  already  said  cal  modes : 
SO  much.    The  word  Trirech  occurs  in  Zeuss'  Grammatica  ^^^J^J^^j^ 
Celtica,  vol.  ii.  page  929,  in  an  ancient  stanza,  which  he  quotes  zeuss' 
as  an  example  of  the  rhyme  or  assonance  of  ancient  Irish  versi-        ^^^^ ' 
fication.    The  author  of  this  quatrain  would  appear  to  have 
been  a  student,  pursuing  his  studies  in  the  solitude  of  a  wood 
or  grove,  or  else  dreaming  or  imagining  himself  in  such  a  place, 
when  he  says : 

IDom  ]:a|acai  p'obAi'OAe  -pAel, 
1PomchAin  Ioit)  iuin  buAX)  n<x'o  cet 
l1u<^'p  mo  tebjAAn  in'obncech. 
IpomchAin  cjii-pech  inriA  nen. 
T^<^]1A1cb  -pe^Acc  cein  Tn<x-p*o'OA 
^icne  A  mAeiecAn. 

[I  was  upon  the  wild  wood's  visitation. 

The  blackbirds  sweetly  sang  notes  which  I  conceal  not. 

Over  my  many-lined  little  book. 
Melodious  was  the  I'rirech  of  the  birds. 
'T  was  my  much-loved,  long-coveted  treasure 

To  understand  their  warbling.]^*"^ 

(4*3)  [original : —  Mr.  W.  Stokes  gives  part  of  this 

Ho  cAcViAin  -00  tnocTioe  cTiAin  stanza  thus: — 

1n  cenAn  -oonA  nem'OAib  "Ootn  '-p^^t^cAi  p-obAi-oe  fel/ 

Utvi  ViAvbomx)  "oo  bA|\|v  incVi-poitro       jTotn'  cViAin  toix)  itiin  IuacVi,  riAt) 

.b.  bbiA-OAin  cecVi  A'oboitTO.  ceb 
— Felire,  21st  July.]  tlAf  mo  bebjAAti  itrobitiecli 

[Zeuss  gives  the  Irish  thus: —      -pom'  cliAin  c]M|AecVi  inriA  lien. 

"Ootn  I  -|:a|\cai  |  ■p'obAi-oAe  |  ^rAeb  The  grove  makes  a  festival  for  me; 

iromcTiAin  ||  toi-o  |  btiiii  |  buAt)  riAt)  A  blackbird's  swift  lay  sings  to  me — 
ceb  htiAf  mo  leb|\An  |  urobinech  I  will  not  hide  it — 

^omcliAin  ct\it^ecb  inriA  tien  1]  mA-  Over  my  many  lined  booklet 

^xAicVi  fe^xcc  cein  |  mA|\'0'OA  Aicr»e  A  trilling  (?)  of  the  birds  sings  to  me". 
A  I  mAebecATi.  —"Irish  Glosses",  p.  70.] 
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That  there  was  known  to  the  ancient  Irish  a  species  of  lyric 
poetry  called  Trirech^  may  be  seen  from  the  following  speci- 
mens of  versification,  found  among  various  other  specimens  pre- 
~    '     '  ~  "  This  specimen  stanza 


Trirech 
applied  to  a 

species  of  _ 

sKwifbyZ  served  in  the  ancient  Book  of  Leinster. 

tS?Book°of  quoted  from  holy  Cormac  Mac  Cuilennain,  king  and  bishop 
Leinster;    of  Cashel,  who  died  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  903.  It  is  headed : 

Lo-p^A  -ptiAch, 
Co|\mAc  cc.  ipn  c-pijAi^: 

In  coceb  mo  cit|ACAn  ci^ii, 

•po-p  innociAti  nuchcbeu^xn  no^n  ; 
in-pA^A  p  jAichit)  |Aeib, 

mo  choiL  -pein       in  -p^i: 
imbA  -peffAch,  imb^  fen^, 
imbA  irpef-pAc  cojA^ib  'O^ion^ ; 
A  'Ohe,  in  ctin^ene  p|\im, 

o  cb'i  oc  cecbc  yo\[  tint)  tont)? — [H.  2. 18.  fol.  19.  a.  b.] 

Lorga  Fuach^ 
Cormac  cecinit  in  the  Trirech. 

Wilt  thou  steer  my  gloomy  little  bark, 
Upon  the  broad-bosomed  foamy  ocean ; 
Wilt  thou  come,  O  bright  King  of  Heaven, 
While  my  own  will  inclines  to  go  to  sea : 
With  thee  the  great,  with  thee  the  small, 
With  thee  the  fall  of  hosts  is  but  a  shower ; 
O  God,  wilt  thou  assist  me, 
While  coming  over  the  boisterous  seas? 

It  would  be  difficult  to  understand  why  this  stanza  should  be 
called  Trirech,  or  triple,  in  place  of  Diahlach,  or  duplex,  as  it 
contained  but  two  quatrains,  or  eight  lines ;  and  we  should  have 
been  in  perfect  uncertainty  whether  it  was  to  the  music,  the 
quantity  of  the  stanza,  or  to  the  characteristics  of  the  entire 
poem,  that  the  term  triple  was  intended  by  the  writer,  if  we 
had  not  found  the  matter  explained  in  a  perfect  copy  of  this 
tract  on  versification,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Bally- 
mote.  In  that  copy  of  the  tract  we  find  that  the  term  Tri- 
rech, or  triple,  was  not  exclusively  applied  cither  to  the  music 
or  the  quantity  of  a  verse,  but  it  was  also  applied  to  a  spe- 
cies of  laudatory  poetic  composition  in  which  the  writer  men- 
tioned the  name,  description,  and  residence  of  the  person  for 
whom  it  was  written ;  and  it  was  upon  the  circumstance  of  these 
three  conditions  being  found  in  it,  the  poem  was  called  triplex. 
If,  therefore,  we  had  the  whole  of  Cormac  Mac  Cuilennaiis 
poem,  we  should,  according  to  this  definition,  have  found  in  it 
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the  name,  description,  and  residence  of  the  person  for  whom  he  ^cxxvir. 
wrote.    But,  from  the  specimen  verse  here  given,  it  is  evident 
that  it  was  for  God,  His  attributes,  and  His  kingdom,  the  poem 
was  written. 

The  stanza  under  consideration,  as  I  have  abeady  stated,  con-  q^p^g^"^*^^, 
sists  of  eight  Hnes,  and  will  sing  in  two  parts  to  the  ancient  air  to  the  air  of 
popularly  known  in  the  south  of  Ireland  as:     Ar  Eire  m  i^ouid^iot*^ 
inneosfainn  ce  hi\  or,  "  For  Ireland  I  would  not  tell  who  she  ten  who  she 
is".    An  air  also  known  as  set  to  the  words  of  the  song  of 
"  Nancy,  the  pride  of  the  west",  and  in  Scotland  known  as 
that  of  the  song,  "  Tweed  side".*-"^^    This  leads  me,  however, 
to  the  consideration  of  another  subject,  which  I  must  postpone 
to  my  next  lecture. 

(4.5)  ggg  an  eloquent  and  elegant  discussion  (  n  the  parentage,  Scotch  or  Irish, 
of  this  sweet  melody,  a  discussion  provoked  by  myself,  in  Dr.  Petrifc'i  Ancient 
Music  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.  p.  97. 


LECTURE  XXXVIII. 


[Delivered  July  15th,  1862.] 

(IX.)  Op  Music  and  Musical  Instruments  (concluded).  The  ancient  lyric 
verse  adapted  to  an  ancient  air  referred  to  in  last  lecture ;  the  existence  of 
old  lyric  compositions  having  a  peculiar  structure  of  rhythm  adapted  to 
old  airs  still  existing  unknown  in  the  musical  history  of  any  other  country; 
many  such  known  ;  there  exists  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote  a  special  tract  on 
versification  containing  specimen  verses ;  the  specimens  are  usually  four 
lined  verses ;  but  they  smg  to  certain  simple  solemn  airs ;  these  are  chiefly 
the  poems  called  Ossianic ;  the  author  has  heard  his  father  sing  the  Ossianic 
poems  ;  and  has  heard  of  a  very  good  singer  of  them  named  O'Brien  ;  the 
author  only  heard  one  other  poem  sung  to  the  air  of  the  Ossianic  poems ; 
many  other  old  poems  would  however  sing  to  it.  The  tract  on  versification 
contains  specimens  which  must  read  to  music  at  first  sight ;  three  examples 
selected.  The  first  called  Ocht-Foclack  Corranach  Beg,  or,  "the  little 
eight-line  curved  verse";  this  class  of  poems  written  to  a  melody  con- 
structed like  that  known  as  the  *'  Slack  Slender  Boy"  ;  description  of  this 
kind  of  verse.  The  second  is  the  Ocht  Foclach  Mor  or  "  great  eight 
line  verse";  this  stanza  was  written  to  the  musical  metre  of  an  air  of 
which  the  first  half  of  "John  O'Dwyer  of  the  Glen"  is  an  example; 
description  of  this  kind  of  verse.  The  third  is  the  Ocht  Foclach  Mor 
Corranach,  or  "  great  curving  eight  line  verse"  ;  measure,  accents,  cadences, 
and  rhyme  are  the  same  as  in  the  second.  Another  specimen  of  verse  from 
a  long  poem  in  the  Book  of  Lecan;  the  kind  called  Ocht  Foclach  hi- 
Eimhin,  or  the  "  eight  line  verse  of  &  h-Eitnhin" ;  the  67  or  0  prefixed 
to  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  poem  does  not  necessarily  imply  his  having 
lived  after  the  permanent  assumption  of  surnames  ;  description  of  this  kind 
of  poem  ;  this  poem  written  to  a  different  air  from  the  other  stanzas 
quoted ;  will  sing  to  any  one  of  three  well  known  airs.  The  author  does 
not  say  that  these  verses  were  written  for  the  airs  mentioned,  but  only  that 
they  sing  naturally  to  them.  That  these  stanzas  were  not  written  by  the 
^vriters  on  Irish  prosody  to  support  a  theory,  as  shown  by  poems  in  the  Tale 
of  the  Tdiri  Bo  Chuailgne ;  e.g.  the  poem  containing  the  dialogue  between 
Mtdb  and  Ferdiad ;  musical  analysis  of  this  poem;  there  are  five  poems 
of  the  same  kind  in  this  tale.  The  author  does  not  want  to  establish  a 
theorj',  but  only  to  direct  attention  to  the  subject.  Antiquity  of  the  present 
version  of  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne:  the  copy  in  the  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre; 
the  copy  in  the  liook  of  Leinster.  At  least  one  specimen  of  the  same  kind 
of  ancient  verse  in  the  Dinnseanchas,  e.g.  in  the  legend  of  Ath  Fadad,  or 
Ahade  :  the  Dinnseanchas  was  written  about  590  by  Amergin  chief  poet  to 
Diarmait,  son  of  Fergus  Ceirbheoil ;  these  various  compositions  are  at  least 
900  years  old,  and  prove  that  the  most  enchanting  form  of  Irish  music 
is  indigenous.  The  author  is  conscious  of  his  unfitness  to  deal  with  the 
subject  ot  music  technically;  complaint  on  the  neglect  of  Irish  music; 
appeal  to  Irishmen  in  favour  of  it. 

No  clear  allusion  in  very  old  Irish  MSS.  to  dancing.  The  modern  generic 
name  for  dancing  is  Rinnceadh  ;  it  is  sometimes  called  Damhsa ;  meaning 
of  those  teims.  Fonn  and  Port  the  modern  names  for  singing  and  dancing 
music;  Michael  O'Clery  applies  the  term  Port  to  lyric  music  in  general; 
Cor,  in  the  plural  Cuir,  an  old  Irish  wordfor-muaic,  perhaps  connected  with 
Chorea ;  the  author  suggests  that  Port  was  anciently,  what  it  is  now,  a 
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"jig",  and  Cor,  a"  reel";  "jig"  borrowed  from  tlie  French  or  Italian,  xxxvm. 
Rennceadh  fada,  "  long  dance",  not  an  ancient  term  ;  applied  to  a  country 
dance.  Conclusion. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  last  lecture  I  gave  an  instance  of  an-  The  ancient 
cient  Irish  lyric  verse  perfectly  adapting  itself  to  one  of  those  !idapiI?to 
ancient  Irish  airs  which  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  form,  if  not  ah- referred 
primitive,  at  least  nearly  that  in  which  they  must  have  been 
performed  a  thousand,  probably  even  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago.    I  allude  to  those  verses  of  Cormac  Mac  Cidlcnnain, 
now  almost  a  thousand  years  old,  which  sing  to  the  air  of 
*'  A  r  Eire  ni  inneos/airm  ce  /a";  or,    For  Ireland  I  would  not 
tell  who  she  is".    1  cannot,  indeed,  say  that  these  particular 
verses  were  written  to  that  particular  air.    I  adduce  it  only  as 
an  interesting  fact,  that  a  fragment  of  a  lyric  poem,  ascribed  to 
a  writer  of  the  ninth  century,  and  actually  preserved  in  a  MS. 
book  so  old  as  the  year  1150,  presents  a  peculiar  structure  of 
rhythm  exactly  corresponding  with  that  of  certain  ancient  Irish 
musical  compositions  still  popular  and  well  known,  though 
traditionally  as  of  the  highest  antiquity,  one  of  which  is  the 
air  I  have  named.    I  believe  such  a  fact  is  unknown  in  the  tiieexist- 
musical  history  of  any  other  nation  in  Europe.    And  yet  in  lyiic^compo. 
ours,  I  believe,  very  many  such  instances  could  be  adduced  of  haling  a 
ancient  lyric  music  still  in  existence,  in  minutely  exact  aOTce-  peculiar 

."{^  f.  T     .  \  1-1  T      Structure  of 

ment  with  lorms  oi  lyric  poetry,  used  not  only  m,  but  peculiar  rhythm 
to,  the  most  ancient  periods  of  our  native  literature.    It  would,  old S stui 
however,  be  the  work,  not  of  a  passing  notice  here,  but  rather  l^l^Q^am 
of  a  course  of  lectures  in  itself,  to  investigate  the  numerous  fj^J^JJ^^^jj*^ 
examples  by  means  of  which  I  think  this  connection  of  the  anySer 
existing  remains  of  our  ancient  music  with  the  earliest  eras  of 
our  national  civilization  may  be  demonstrated.    And  the  task 
itself  is  one  which  I  should  far  rather  see  undertaken  (with 
what  assistance  I  could  venture  to  offer  him)  by  some  master 
of  Irish  music  as  well  as  of  Irish  antiquities,  such  as  our  illus- 
trious fellow-countryman.  Dr.  P^trie,  than  imperfectly  accom- 
plished in  any  such  lectures  as  I,  by  myself,  could  lay  before 
the  public.    We  are  by  no  means,  then,  confined  to  a  solitary  many  such 
specimen  of  ancient  Irish  lyric  composition,  such  as  that  which  '  ^  ' 
I  quoted  on  the  last  evening ;  nor  even  to  any  vague  deductions 
based  on  the  chance  analysis  of  such  remains ;  for  the  Book  of 
Ballymote,  compiled  from  older  books  in  the  year  1391,  con- 
tains a  special  tract  on  versification,  in  which  specimen  verses  thore  exists 
are  given  of  all  the  poetic  measures  known  to  or  practised  by  traSt  on^ 
the  ancient  Irish.  coi?ta1ninr 

Generally  these  specimens  are  verses  of  four  lines  only ;  so  specimen" 
that,  if  intended  for  a  musical  accompaniment,  the  range  ol'  the 
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XXXVIII.  air  was  limited,  and  it  must  have  been  but  little  varied.  Yet 
the  speci-  there  are  several  ancient  poems  in  this  measure  extant  that  will 
ITsuanyTour-  vcry  well  sing  to  particular  airs,  generally  of  a  simple,  solemn, 
but  ther^^^ '  melancholy  character.  Of  these  I  may  mention  the  class  of 
singtocer-  pocms  popularly  called  Ossianic,  from  their  authorship  being 
soiemiTafrs;  ascribcd  to  Oisifif  the  famous  son  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill.  These 
cSy'the  so-called  Ossianic  verses  arc  generally  composed  of  seven  syl- 
poe™s_caiied  lablcs  to  the  line,  with  alternate  rhymes  and  a  peculiarly  deli- 
cate and  exact  rhythm,  without  return  or  burden  of  any  kind, 
the  author  I  havc  heard  my  father  sing  these  Ossianic  poems,  and  rem^m- 
hi^ather  bcr  distinctly  the  air  and  the  manner  of  their  singing ;  and  I 
ossia^i^  have  heard  that  there  was,  about  the  time  that  I  was  born,  and 
poems;  of  coursc  bcyond  my  recollection,  a  man  named  Anthony 
and  has  O'Brien,  a  schoolmaster,  who  spent  much  of  his  time  in  my 
Jer^Vod*  father's  house,  and  who  was  the  best  singer  of  Oisin's  poems 
them'^immed  Contemporaries  had  ever  heard.    He  had  a  rich  and 

O'Brien;     powcrful  voicc,  and  often,  on  a  calm  summer  day,  he  used  to 
go  with  a  party  into  a  boat  on  the  Lower  Shannon,  at  my  native 
place,  where  the  river  is  eight  miles  wide,  and  having  rowed 
to  the  middle  of  the  river,  they  used  to  lie  on  their  oars  there 
to  uncork  their  whiskey  jar  and  make  themselves  happy,  on 
which  occasions  Anthony  O'Brien  was  always  prepared  to  sing 
his  choicest  pieces,  among  which  were  no  greater  favourites 
than  Oisins  poems.    So  powerful  was  the  sin  ger's  voice  that  it 
often  reached  the  shores  at  either  side  of  the  boat  in  Clare  and 
Kerry,  and  often  called  the  labouring  men  and  women  from  the 
neighbouring  fields  at  both  sides  down  to  the  water's  edge  to 
enjoy  the  strains  of  such  music  (and  such  performance  of  it)  as 
I  lear  is  not  often  in  these  days  to  be  heard  even  on  the  fa- 
voured banks  of  the  soft  flowing  queen  of  Irish  rivers, 
the  author       I  do  uot  remember  having  heard  any  other  poem  sung  to  the 
oUlfother^   air  of  these  Ossianic  pieces  but  one,  and  that  one  is  a  beautiful 
frthe^^?  of  ancient  hymn  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  some  seven  hundred  or 
the  Ossianic  morc  ycars  old.   My  father  sang  this  hymn,  and  well  too,  almost 
poema,       ^vcry  night,  so  that  the  words  and  the  air  have  been  impressed 
on  my  memory  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  life.     This  sweet 
poem  consists  of  twelve  stanzas  of  four  lines  each,  beginning: 
"  Direct  me  how  to  praise  thee, — 

Though  I  am  not  a  master  in  poetry. — 

O  thou  of  the  angelic  countenance,  without  fault ! 

Thou  who  hast  given  the  milk  of  thy  breast  to  save  me".^*"^ 

(«fl)  [original  : — 

CiA  n<\6  oltAiii  me  Am  eigif, —  — O'Longan's  Irish  MSiS.  K.I.A.,  JSo. 
A  jtiuii'  AingU-de,  5A11  loed  JL.  p.  69.] 
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The  air  of  this  hymn  is  not  popular ;  I  never  heard  it  sung  xxxviii. 
but  by  my  own  father.    I  know  it  myself  very  well,  and  I 
know  several  old  poems  that  will  sing  to  it,  such  as  the  above  many  other 
poems  ascribed  to  Oisin^  the  son  of  Find  Mac  Cumhaill,  and  the  wou?d^™^ 
great  religious  poem  called  "The  Festology  of  ^  Ceile^^^g^^^\^. 
De",  written  in  the  year  798. 

Besides  a  great  variety  of  specimens  of  the  four-line  verse,  the  tract  on 
under  various  technical  names,  the  tract  in  the  Book  of  Bally-  contain?^°^ 
mote  contains  a  few  specimens  of  a  decidedly  lyric  character —  ^hfj^must 
verses  which,  from  the  measured  positions  of  the  accented  read  to 
vowels  and  cadences,  must  at  first  sight  read  to  music.     From  sight;  three 
these  I  have  selected  three  of  the  longest  kind  of  verse  that  selected— 
occurs  among  them ;  but  I  may  add  that  the  names  by  which 
they  are  distinguished  are  names  that  do  not  occur  in  the  pro- 
sody of  any  Irish  grammar  compiled  or  published  within  the 
last  three  hundred  years. 

The  first  of  these  specimens  is  a  stanza  of  sixteen  lines,  J^jj^J"*^^ 
called  the  Ochtfoclach  Corranach  Beg,  that  is  literally,  "  The  F^ciach 
little  eight-line  curved  verse".    To  make  this  name  intel-  sTg^lT^'^lhe 
limbic ,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  }!**^^ 

o',„  ^  o  ^  line  curved 

*'  corranach  ,  or  curved,  m  this  name  reiers  to  the  second  part  verse"; 
of  eight  lines  which  are  added  to  the  first  eight  lines,  so  as  to 
make  sixteen,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  "  curve",  "  turn",  or  second 
part  of  the  tune.  The  example  given  here  is  certainly  a  Mun- 
ster  production,  and  appears  to  have  been  taken  from  a  satirical 
poem  written  on  some  pretender  to  the  divine  art,  who  would 
indeed  appear  to  have  been  a  pupil  to  the  author.  It  runs  as 
follows : 

Occ  foclAc  co|A|\AnAC  be^. 

A.  x)]\Vl^zh  riA  ri*Oeifi,  AcboicceATTO  ceifi, 
11i  biA  X)A\\  n-oeip,  a  mui^  05  riAbuAib; 
-A  "oiiuim  -pe  -peip,  noco  'oiim|iei]ip, 
tloco  -pomceibp  "oo  cuax)  vo  chiAi; 
Imchig  A-ouim  !  ich  'nn  Uix)!, 
Hoich  tut)!       nui*oi,  ax)iu  co|\6irh ; 
A  'Lo]\CAn  bui^i,  A  botcAin  bui*6i, 

PojA  COlcbA]!  CUI5I,  |MA  tlOin  A  niA|A.^**'' 

The  Little  Eight-line  Curved  Verse. 

Thou  fool  of  the  Deisi,  thou  head  of  the  small  pig, 
After  us  the  cows  shall  not  enjoy  their  plains; 
Thou  forsaker  of  science,  not  obedient  to  me, 
'T  is  not  under  my  counsel  thy  sense  has  vanished ; 

[Book  of  Ballymote,  folio  160.  a.  b.] 
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Go  off,  O  man !  eat  butter  and  eggs, 
Seek  tutor  after  tutor,  pursue  [thy  way]  to  Rome ; 
O  Lorcan  of  the  vows,  O  yellow  Bulcan, 
Upon  the  bare  board,  ere  eve  approaches  from  the 
west. 


this  class  of 
poem 

written  to  a 
melody 
constructed 
like  that 
known  as 
"  the  Black 
Slender 
Boy"; 


descripti  )n 
of  this  kind 
of  verse. 


The  second 

is  the  Ocht- 
Jodach 
Mdr,  or 
"great  eight- 
line  verse"; 


Now,  any  one  with  an  ordinary  ear  for  Irish  music,  will  at 
once  see  that  the  poem,  of  which  this  is  a  curious  example,  was 
written  to  a  melody  constructed  precisely  like  that  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  well-known  air,  called  in  our  times  the  Buachaill  Cael- 
dubh,  or  the  "  Black  Slender  Boy".  This  delightful  air  will 
be  found  in  Dr.  Pe trie's  Ancient  Music  of  Ireland,  vol.  i., 
page  19,  where  three  different  versions  of  it  are  printed;  none 
of  them,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  agreeing  exactly  with  my  own 
impression  of  it,  or  with  the  song  which  accompanies  them 
in  that  volume,  and  which  was  contributed  by  me.  The  air, 
as  Dr.  Petrie  decides,  is  especially  a  Munster  one ;  but  those 
who  supplied  him  with  these  settings  of  it  were  either  unable 
to  do  it  full  justice,  or  must  have  taken  it  down  in  some  other 
piovince. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  scan  our  specimen  verse,  with  refe- 
rence to  this  exceeaingfly  ancient  air — indeed  that  is  beyond  my 
ability ;  but  I  will  explain  its  peculiarity,  and  we  shall  then  see 
how  it  differs  from  other  metres,  and  by  what  peculiarities  it 
may  be  distinguished.  The  first  three  lines  of  each  of  the  four 
quatrains  of  which  the  stanza  is  composed,  consist  each  of  five 
syllables ;  the  last  word  of  each  being  a  word  of  two  syllables, 
with  a  strongly  marked  vowel  assonance,  indeed  nearly  a  per- 
fect rhyme.  The  fourth  line  of  each  quatrain  consists  but  of 
four  syllables,  and  the  last  word  a  monosyllable.  The  last 
words  of  the  first  and  third  quatrains  do  not  make  any  rhyme 
or  assonance  with  each  other  or  with  any  other  line  in  the 
stanza.  The  last  words  of  the  second  and  fourth  quatrains  make 
an  assonance  with  each  other,  but  not  with  any  other  word  or 
line  in  the  whole  stanza.  These  peculiarities  cannot,  of  course, 
be  made  apparent  in  a  literal  English  translation ;  but  an  ordi- 
nary ear  will  detect  them  in  the  original : 

The  second  specimen  is  a  stanza  of  eight  lines ;  a  stanza  which 
is  called  the  Ocht  foclach  Moi\  or  great  eight  line  verse.  From 
the  context,  these  lines  would  appear  to  have  been  taken  from 
a  dialogue  between  the  author  and  a  student,  who  appears  to  be 
returning  from  his  literary  studies,  at  some  place  called  Cluain^ 
(very  probably  Cluain  Mac  Nois^  now  Clonmacnoise,  in  the 
King's  county)  and  that  it  was  at  K^ldare  this  interview  with 
the  author  took  place.    The  following  is  the  stanza: — 
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OchcfoclAcVi  m6|\.  ^^^cyiii. 

Uicim  6  CViluAin  CeiVm-o; 

le^At)  mole^int) 
Ue^im  py  co  Soia-o. 
ItToi-p  -pcelA  CluAiiA. 
iTTOi-ppec, — HA  cuaLa 
SmriAig  ImAhtJA-oA 
CcAic  b-ptiAriA  bot^. 

Great  eight-line  verse. 

Whence  comest  thou,  O  student  ? 

I  come  from  Cluain  Celhind  [of  sweet  music]  ; 

After  reading  my  lesson, 

I  go  down  to  Sord  [Swords] . 

Tell  [us]  the  news  of  Cluain. 

I  will  tell  it, — hast  thou  not  heard 

That  the  foxes  of  Imahuadha^'^^^^ 

Have  found  [and]  consumed  the  satchels. 

These  "  satchels"  were  made  of  leather  to  hold  books;  and  it 
may  well  be  supposed  that  the  offending  "  foxes"  were  only 
figurative  of  some  objectionable  persons,  who  found  access  to 
them. 

Like  the  former  stanza,  any  one  with  an  ear  for  Irish  music  this  stanza 
will,  indeed  must,  at  once  perceive  that  this  stanza  was  written  to*the""^° 
to  the  musical  metre  of  which  the  first  half  of  that  beautiful  ""Jie^of  an 
air,  called  now  "  Seaghan  O^Duibhir  an  Ghleanna^\  or  "  John  air  of  which 
O'Dwyer  of  the  Glenn",  is  an  example.  This  specimen  is  called  of  John  ^ 
*'  the  great  eight-line  verse",  only  because  it  has  not  that  curve  SeofeM-Ms 
or  turn,  as  it  is  called,  which  we  understand  to  signify  a  full example; 
second  part  of  eight  lines,  or  two  quatrains,  like  the  first,  which 
would  be  sung  to  the  full  double,  measure  of  the  air,  such  as  we 
know  "  John  O'Dwyer  of  the  Glenn"  at  the  present  day.  This 
is  a  curious  and  important  specimen  of  a  verse  and  its  music ; 
and  will,  I  may  be  allowed  to  hope,  supply  some  valuable 
matter  of  discussion  to  Dr.  Petrie,  in  that  analysis  of  the 
Ancient  Music  of  Ireland,  so  long  expected  from  his  learned  pen. 

The  thiee  first  lines  of  each  of  the  two  quatrains  of  which  description 
this  stanza  is  composed,  consist  of  six  syllables  each,  the  last  of  verse.'" 
word  of  each  consisting  of  two  syllables  and  an  assonance,  or 
indeed,  I  might  say,  rhyme.    The  fourth  line  of  each  quatrain 

(448)  [Perhaps  tliis  may  be  Timahoe,  in  the  Queen's  County ;  the  author's 
MS.  has    about  its  graves". J 
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^^^^  J"'  consists  but  of  five  syllables,  the  last  word  of  each  being  a  mono- 
syllable, and  in  assonance  with  each  other. 
The^hirdis      The  third  specimen  is  a  stanza  of  sixteen  lines,  called  the 
fuclach  Mor     Ochtfoclach  Mor  Chorranacli\  or  sreat  curving  eight-line 
o?-™aT''  verse,  and  runs  as  follows  :— 

eighufne  OchcpOctAC  mOH  COp|AAn<\C. 

'OomhriAlt  ua  'Oinb'OA'LA,  in  |\Ainec  Citi  TDa^ia 
In  b]iAcciii5  no  in  cAnA,  |\uca'6  ua^o  co  Sop-o; 
tlAini^  Sbi^et)  nlDAlA  ^emb  mi-pe  mAfiA: 
trio  ajM-oe  mo  cA-pA,  ua  Conco|\b  nA  ceA]i'0, 
ttlAC  'OAinpn  ITlAit  CAbA,  "oo  bjiAinn  1nbe|\  C-pApA, 
ConA  miiib  AnA,  connAX>ib  nA  no-pt), — 

CAebAC  -pet) A  A|\  "pA^A,  tJA1|A  ^ep^A  ACAf  5AbA, 

lAjiAnt)  ie^A  ibAiin  La^a,  to]\5  -o^iAi^in  a|i  •oeAt^/*"^ 
Great  curving  eight-line  verse. 
Domhnall  Ua  Duihdala  has  pursued  to  Kildare 

The  plunder  or  the  spoil,  which  was  carried  from  him  to 
Swords ; 

At  Slighed  n-JDala  was  heard  the  loud  maddened  bellow- 
ing [of  the  cows]  : 
The  friend  of  my  heart,  the  descendant  of  Concorb  of  the 
"  poets", 

The  son  of  3Iael  Cabas  daughter,  from  the  banks  of 
Inbher  Crara^ 

With  his  noble  equipments,  with  the  insignia  of  heroes 
of  valour, — 

A  spear  with  slender  wooden  haft  in  time  of  strife  and 
combat, 

A  surgeon's  lancet  in  a  surgeon's  hand,  a  thorn  upon  a 
blackthorn  staff. 
This  stanza,  too,  as  well  as  the  others,  is  of  a  satirical,  humor- 
ous character,  and  appears  to  have  some  reference  to  the  stanza 
immediately  preceding ;  and  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  dialogue 
between  the  author  and  the  student  returning  from  Clonmacnoise 
to  Swords.  This  stanza,  however,  pretends  to  view  the  stu- 
dent in  the  light  of  a  person  who  has  been  plundered  of  either 
captives  or  cattle,  in  search  of  which  he  is  made  to  be  on  his 
way  to  Swords.  The  poet  says  that  the  maddened  bellowing 
of  the  cows  was  heard  upon  Slighed  iiDala,  which  was  the  name 
of  the  ancient  road  that  led  from  the  passage  across  the  Shannon 
(now  called  Shannon  Bridge,  near  Clonmacnoise)  to  Tara.  He 
speaks  of  the  youth  under  the  name  of  Domhnall  Ua  Duibdala^ 
the  friend  of  his  heart,  and  descendant  oiCon  Corb  of  the  artists. 
^*«)  [Book  of  Ballymote,  fol.  160.  a.  b.] 
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He  next  styles  him  the  son  of  i/ae/ca^a's  daughter,  from  the  brink  xxxvnr. 
of  Inbher  Crara  (an  Inhher^  or  river,  with  the  situation  of  which 
I  am  unacquainted).  And  next  the  poet  ridicules  the  hostile 
equipment  of  the  young  man  for  so  daring  an  undertaking  as 
the  pursuit  and  recovery  of  his  property.  The  slender  handle 
of  his  spear ;  the  blade  of  that  spear  like  a  lancet  in  the  weak 
hand  of  a  surgeon ;  the  handle  and  blade  together,  being  of  no 
more  formidable  a  character  than  a  blackthorn  staff  mounted 
with  a  single  thorn ! 

It  is  a  question  whether  any  of  these  three  specimens  ever 
formed  part  of  any  lengthened  piece ;  or  whether,  from  their 
resemblance  in  lightness  of  character  and  sarcastic  point,  they 
were  not  fugitive  stanzas  written  by  way  of nonsense  verses", 
as  mere  examples  of  rhyme  and  metre  adapted  to  the  rhythm  of 
the  known  music  of  the  day.  Most  of  the  prosodial  illustrations 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  are  fugitive  quatrains  of 
a  witty  but  fantastic  character ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
but  that  this  was  a  custom  derived  from  more  remote  times. 
This  stanza  was  certainly  written  by  the  man  who  wrote  the 
preceding  stanza,  or  half-stanza  of  eight  lines ;  it  was  evidently 
written  at  the  same  time,  and  on  the  same  subject,  but  merely, 
as  it  were,  an  example  for  adaptation  to  the  full  or  double 
measure  of  the  tune.     The  measure,  accents,  cadences,  and  measure, 
rhyme,  are  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  half-stanza,  and  will  cScis, 
sing  to  the  full  length  of  the  air  of  Seaghan  CDuihliir  an  al'e  tile^s^me 
Ghleanna;  or,  in  other  words,  agree  with  the  measure  of  the  as  in  the 
lyrical  stanza  called  in  ancient  times  the  Ocht-foclach  Mor 
Chorranach,  or  "  great  eight-line  curving  verse". 

I  have  one  example  more  to  give  of  this  species  of  verse,  but  Another; 
it  is  not  a  mere  prosodial  specimen,  but  part  of  a  very  ancient  \?e^rse°from  a 
and  very  long  poem  of  which  a  fine  full  copy  is  still  extant.  iJ.^^'jf  o®™^" 
This  poem  is  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Lecan,  in  the  Royal  ^  «t:an; 
Irish  Academy,  and  consists  of  seventy-nine  stanzas  of  sixteen 
lines  each,  making  1264  lines  in  all.    The  poem  is  a  religious 
one,  devoted  to  the  praise  and  supplication  of  God,  the  happiness 
of  the  good,  and  the  doom  of  the  wicked  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment.    The  poem  is  entitled.  In  Ochtfoclach  ui  hi-Uimhin,  kind 
that  is,  "  the  eight-line  verse  of  0'h-Eimhin  \  and,  as  at  present  ^otht/ociach 
written  out,  consists  of  eight  lines  to  the  stanza.  But,  although  o^'S?''*"' 
this  is  its  present  arrangement,  it  is  evident  from  various  reasons,  gilh'f  }j„g 
into  which  I  need  not  enter  in  detail,  that  the  stanza  originally  verse  of  o'a- 
consisted  of  sixteen  lines,  or  two  stanzas  of  the  present  arrange- 
ment,  and  consequently,  that  the  piece  should  be  classed  under 
the  name  of  the  Ocht-foclach  Mor  Chorranach^  or  the  "  great 
eight-line  return  verse". 
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XXXVIII.      Xhe  Ui  or  0'  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  author  of  this  poem 
The  Ui  or  0'  docs  not  of  necessity  imply  that  he  must  have  lived  after  the 
the^nameof  establishment  of  permanently  fixed  family  surnames,  at  the  be- 
of  ^thrs^poem  ginning  of  the  eleventh  century ;  it  merely  means  that  he  was  the 
necessarily  g^^^^s^^     descendant  of  a  person  named  Emin.  The  prefixes 
Imply  his     Mac  and  0'  (that  is,  son  and  grandson)  had  been  in  use  in  Ire- 
afterThe^^**  land  long  bcforc  their  establishment  as  distinctive  prefixes  to 
assmnpSn  ^istinct  and  permanently  fixed  family  names,  tliough,  until 
ofsurnames;  about  the  year  1000,  they  were  never  transmissible  to  poste- 
rity ;  so  that  the  son  of  this  0'  h-Eimhin  would  not  have  been 
bound  by  any  law  or  custom  to  call  himself  "  0'  h-Eimhin  \  un- 
less he  should  prefer,  for  his  time,  to  be  named  after  his  great- 
grandfather "  Emiii  \  rather  than  from  his  immediate  father  or 
grandfather,  whatever  their  Christian  names  may  have  been. 
Whoever  this  0'  h-Eimhin  may  have  been,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  poem  was  written  not  later  than  the  year  900. 
description      This  pocm,  Hkc  the  preceding  full  lyrical  stanza,  consists  of 
of  poem;     sixteen  lines,  or  four  distinct  quatrains  to  the  stanza.  The 
three  first  lines  consist  each  of  six  syllables ;  the  last  word  of 
each  containing  three  syllables,  and  forming  an  assonance  or 
vowel  rhyme,  each  with  the  other  two.  The  fourth  line  of  each 
quatrain,  however,  contains  but  four  syllables,  ending  with  a 
monosyllable,  and  not  in  assonance  with  the  preceding  three 
lines,  but  each  does  with  the  others  throughout  the  four  qua- 
trains.   The  rhymes  or  final  assonances  of  the  lines  in  this  poem 
are  not,  in  any  instance,  as  in  the  preceding  stanzas,  marked  by 
long  or  full-sounding  vowels ;  still  the  accents  are  decided  and 
natural.    These  conditions,  however,  could  not  be  detected  in 
the  mere  literal  translations  of  the  former,  any  more  than  in 
that  of  the  present,  which  runs  as  follows : 

In  ochc^roctAch  hi  Oirhin. 

•OiA  mo\\  'ootn  im-oicen, 
X>\A  mo|\  'ooni  inix^e-OAib, 

■mo]\  "oom  i:oi]Ace<x*OAt., 
'OiA  mop  itn  jTAit, 
*OiA  mo]A  'oom  ch<MfeA|\cA*o, 

mo\[  X)om  impA-OAX), 
'O^A  mop  •com  im^n^-OA-o, 
IDiA  mo]A  "oom  pom<Mn. 
In  CAC<M]A  mo]A  muincepAch, 
trio  choimx)i  cum<xccAch, 
Compch  mo  chomAi|AU, 
Cpipc  CAchbAppcAch ; 
ttl'  oix)i,  ocuf  m'  AnmchA|AA, — 
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THac  tniiijAi  inline,  xxxvui. 
tli5  in  |\i5chi5,  1^5  nime, 

The  eight-line  verse  of  O'h-Eimhin. 

May  the  great  God  shelter  me, 
May  the  great  God  protect  me, 
May  the  great  God  instruct  me. 
May  the  great  God  be  in  my  company, 
May  the  great  God  bless  me. 
May  the  great  God  contemplate  me, 
May  the  great  God  be  always  with  me, 
May  the  great  God  save  me. 
The  great  merciful  Father, 
My  powerful  God-head, 
The  chief  of  my  counsel, — 
Christ  the  helmet  of  battle ; 
My  teacher,  and  my  soul's  friend,  — 
The  Son  of  Mary  the  virgin. 
The  King  of  the  royal  palace.  King  of  Heaven, 
The  kingly  tree  of  all  grace. 

The  trisyllabic  termination  of  the  leading  lines  of  this  re-  this  poem 
markable  poem  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  words  were  in-  different  air- 
tended  to  be  sung  to  an  air  different  from  those  of  the  preced-  s[a™zas^ 
ing  stanzas ;  but  whether  this  is  or  is  not  the  reason,  it  is  cer-  quoted; 
tain  that  it  will  not  sing  to  music  of  the  metre  either  of  the  air  of 
the  Bimchaill  Gael  Duhh,  or  that  of  Seaghan  O'Duihhir  an 
Ghleanna,  although  it  will  sing  quite  smoothly  to  that  of  any 
one  of  three  other  well  known  airs,  which  differ  as  much  from 
each  other  as  they  differ  from  the  preceding  airs.    These  three  wui  sing  to 
airs  are :  first,  that  which  is  so  well  known  in  connexion  with  thleT^eu 
the  modern  songs  of  Mary  Lernore,  the  Exile  of  Erinn,  and 
some  others;  second,  the  air  now  commonly  known  by  the 
modern  name  of  the  Rogaire  Duhh,  or  Black  Rogue,  sometimes 
called  the  Black  Joke  (but  not  the  Black  Joke,  as  published 
by  Moore) ;  third,  a  well  known  ancient  air,  popular  in  mo- 
dern times  only  as  a  dance  in  Munster,  and  known  to  pipers 
under  the  name  of  the  Humours  of  Glin.    All  these  airs  are, 
I  believe  very  old,  and  the  two  last  were  not  originally  quick 
airs  at  all. 

Now,  I  do  not  say — I  cannot  say,  that  any  one  of  these  speci-  Author  does 
men  verses  that  I  have  given  was  actually  written  to  any  one  ?hese*versM 

were  written 

(460)  [Book  of  Ltcan,  fol.  170.  b.  a-] 
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XXXVIII.  of  the  airs  which  I  have  for  the  moment  assigned  to  them.  I 
mentioned,   only  Say  that  they  will  sing  smoothly  and  naturally  to  these  airs ; 
they "sing^^*  and  as  my  only  object  is  to  show  that  lyric  music  and  melody 
them!*^^^     were  well  known  and  practised  in  Ireland  in  ancient  times,  I 
feel  that,  even  after  my  own  unscientific  way,  I  have  sufficiently 
established  that  fact. 
That  these       But  that  the  Specimens  which  I  have  just  given  from  our 
noTwritreu^  ancicut  Irish  prosody  were  not,  all  at  least,  mere  stanzas  com- 
wHter  on     pi^^d  by  the  author  of  that  tract  for  the  illustration  of  a  theory, 
Irish         there  still  exist  means  of  a  most  conclusive  character  to  prove, 
support  a°    Such  cvidcncc  we  may  find,  for  example,  in  the  tale  so  often  re- 
showi  by    ferred  to  of  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne  wliich  in  the  form  in  which 
po®^»^|J^ it  is  preserved  in  Leahhar  na-h-Uidhri^  and  in  the  Book  of 
Chuailgne;   Lcinstcr,  is  assigned  to  a  period  in  or  about  the  year  600.  In 
this  tale  the  verses  I  am  about  to  refer  to  occur  where  Medb, 
the  queen  of  Connacht,  endeavours  to  rouse  against  the  invin- 
cible Cuchulaind  the  scarcely  less  redoubtable  wamor,  Fer- 
diad,  a  famous  champion  from  the  western  borders  of  Connacht, 
to  whom  she  offers  not  only  the  freedom  of  his  lands  for  ever, 
but  also  the  hand  of  her  beautiful  daughter  in  marriage,  as  well 
as  many  other  important  gifts,  if  he  would  sustain  her  cause 
against  Cuchulaind^  his  former  friend  and  fellow-student  in  the 
e.  g.  the      military  schools  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.    The  conversation  be- 
containing   twecu  the  quccn  and  her  champion,  and  the  terms  of  their  com- 
between      pact,  are  then  given  in  a  poem  of  ten  stanzas,  consisting  each  of 
Ferdiad^    eight  Hncs,  cxccpt  the  last,  of  which  but  four  fines  remain. 
The  queen  begins  the  dialogue  as  follows: — 

m.       TIac  pAtuAc  mop  tn-bmnne, 
CU1C  TiiAi^e  If  chAitle, 
pA  i"Ai]ie  *oo  ctAinne 
An-Qiu  CO  d  b]\Ach, 
A  phijA-oiA-o  mic  T)AinAin, 

AucechA  Af  cec  AriAit, 

CIT)  X)A1C  5 An  A  ^AbAlb 
[a  ni  ^AbA-p  CAC?] 

f.  -o.     Hi  5eb]^A  5 An  a]\ac; 

"OAi^  nini  Iacc  gAn  lAniAc. 
but)  c]Aomtn  fopm  i  m-bApAC, 
but)  ]:opc]\en  m  'pei'om. 
cu  'OAn  coniAinm  CutAn'o ; 
}f  AinnA]'  in  n-iiiAjAAn-o  ; — 
n'l  yupu^A  A  pibAn^;  , 
btj-o  cAi]Aptech  in  ceioni. 
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M.      [I  will  give  a  great  reward  in  rings,  xxxvm. 
With  til  J  share  of  plain  and  forest, 
And  the  freedom  of  thy  children. 
From  this  day  to  the  end  of  time, — 
O  Ferdiad,  son  of  Daman, 
O  champion  of  wounds  and  conquests. 
Thou  hast  come  out  of  every  strife, 
Why  dost  thou  not  receive  that  which  others 
would  accept? 

F.        I  will  not  accept  it  without  guarantee ; 

For  a  champion  without  security  I  will  not  be. 

Heavily  will  it  press  on  me  to-morrow, 

Terrible  will  be  the  battle. 

Hound  indeed  is  the  name  of  Culand; 

He  is  fierce  in  combat,— 

'Tis  not  easy  to  withstand  him ; 

Fearless  will  be  the  fight.] 

And  in  this  manner  the  dialogue  is  carried  on  to  the  end, 
until  queen  Medh  grants  all  that  Ferdiad  requires,  and  until 
he  accepts  the  post  of  her  champion/^^^^ 

The  reader  will  have  perceived,  that  as  at  present  arranged  musical 
in  the  old  book,  each  stanza  of  this  ancient  poem  consists  of  eight  this'ijoein^ 
lines  or  two  quatrains.  The  first  three  lines  of  each  quatrain 
consist  each  of  six  syllables,  ending  with  a  word  of  two  sylla- 
bles, and  are  in  well-marked  assonance ;  whilst  the  fourth  line 
of  each  quatrain  consists  but  of  five  syllables,  ending  with  a 
word  of  one  syllable,  not  in  assonance  with  the  final  words  of 
the  leading  lines,  but  fully  agreeing  with  the  other.  Now,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  derived  from  the  prosodial  tract  in  the 
Book  of  Bally  mote,  this  stanza  belongs  to  the  species  of  the 
Ochtfoclach  JioV,  or  great  eight-line  verse,  and  will  at  once, 
like  the  former  stanza  of  the  same  measure,  sing  to  the  first  part 
of  the  air  of  "  John  O'Dwyer  of  the  Glenn" ;  and  if  the  response 
of  the  second  speaker  be  taken  into  the  measure  of  the  music,  it 
will  flow  smoothly  and  naturally  into  a  second  part,  making  the 
full  measure  of  the  whole  air ;  in  fact,  the  whole  would  be  a  mu- 
sical recitative,  carried  on  within  the  rigid  limits  of  a  well-defined 
and  clearly  ascertained  piece  of  old  lyric  music ;  and  then  the 
full  stanza  would  come  imder  the  name  and  class  of  the  Ocht- 
foclach JJor  Choranach^  or  great  eight-line  return  or  double  verse. 

There  are  five  poems  in  this  style  preserved  in  the  Tain  Bo 

[See  Appendix  I.,  p.  413,,  where  the  whole  of  the  episode  of  the  Tain  Bo 
Chuailgjie,  relating  to  the  combat  of  Ferdiad  and  Cuchulaind  is  given  as  an 
example  of  that  great  tale.] 
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there  ai-e 
five  poems 
of  thv.  same 
kind  in  this 
tale. 


tlie  author 
does  not 
vjrant  to 
establish  a 
theory,  but 
only  to 
direct 
attention  to 
tiij  subject. 


Antiquity  of 
the  pvesent 
versifin  of 
t»ie  Tain  86 
Chuailgne : 


Chiiailgne.  The  first  (that  already  described)  is  the  dialogue 
between  queen  Medb  and  the  champion  Ferdiad.  The  se- 
cond is  a  poem  of  three  stanzas  of  eight  lines  each,  spoken  or 
sung  between  Ferdiad  and  his  own  charioteer,  in  which  the 
latter  ursfes  his  master  not  to  undertake  the  combat  with  Cuchu- 
laind.  The  third  is  between  the  same  charioteer  and  his  master, 
in  which  the  latter  is  informed  of  the  approach  of  Cucliulaind 
to  the  ford  of  battle.  This  consists  also  of  three  stanzas  of  eight 
lines  each,  and  would,  indeed,  appear  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
preceding  three  stanzas,  with  as  much  of  prose  between  them 
as  was  sufficient  to  explain  the  continuation  of  the  dialogue. 
The  fourth  is 'a  dialogue  of  three  stanzas,  between  Ferdiad 
and  his  charioteer,  in  which  he  speaks  confidently  of  his  own 
success  in  the  approaching  combat.  The  fifth  is  a  dialogue  of 
nine  stanzas,  of  eight  lines  each,  between  the  champions  them- 
selves, that  is,  Cucliulaind  and  Ferdiad.  In  this  dialogue 
Cuchidaind  upbraids  his  opponent  for  coming  against  him  in  a 
mercenary  spirit,  while  he  is  standing  alone  in  defence  of  his 
patrimony  and  his  province,  against  powerful  and  countless  ene- 
mies. He  reminds  him,  too,  of  the  happy  time  they  had  spent 
together  at  the  military  college  of  the  lady  Scathach  in  Scotland, 
and  the  lesson  of  mutual  friendship  and  fidelity,  and  the  gifts  of 
arms  which  that  lady  gave  them. 

It  is  curious  that,  although  the  last  four  of  these  poems  are 
composed  of  odd  numbers  of  stanzas  of  eight  lines  each,  and 
make  in  all  eighteen  such  stanzas,  yet  that  if  we  compound  these 
eighteen  stanzas,  or  perhaps  we  ought  to  say  half  stanzas,  they 
will  exactly  make  nine  full  stanzas  of  sixteen  lines  each,  and 
thus  fill  up  the  full  measure  of  the  air  which  we  have  provi- 
sionally assigned  to  them. 

In  speaking  thus  of  these  various  poems  in  connection  with 
particular  music,  it  must  be  vmderstood  that  I  want  to  estab- 
lish no  theory.  I  wish  merely  to  place  these  curious  ancient  re- 
mains in  such  positions  as  might  perhaps  enable  more  compe- 
tent persons  to  investigate  further  the  structure  at  least  of  those 
classes  of  our  national  melodies  to  which  I  have  referred.  The 
task  is  rather  for  Dr.  Petrie  than  for  me  to  undertake  as  it  ought 
to  be  undertaken. 

As  to  the  antiquity  of  the  present  version  of  the  tale  of  the 
Tdhi  B6  Chuailgne,  in  which  those  latter  five  poems  are  found, 
1  have  already,  in  a  former  lecture/*"^  pressed  all  the  authorities 
that  I  could  find  into  the  discussion  of  that  important  subject, 
so  that  I  may  now  state,  in  a  few  words  only,  the  drift  of  the 

(*^)  See  Lectures  on  the  MS.  Materials  of  Ancient  Irish  History,  Lect.  II. 
p  82. 
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evidences  brought  together  upon  that  occasion.  Saint  Ciaran,  xxxvui. 
the  founder  of  the  church  at  Clonmacnoise  in  ancient  Westmeath  the  copy  in 
and  who  died  in  the  year  518,  wrote  this  story  with  his  own  nah-mdhn 
hand  into  a  book  which  was  called  Leahhar  na  h-  Uidhri,  which 
book  must  of  course  have  remained  at  Clonmacnoise  for  hundreds 
of  years  afterwards.  There  is  a  fragment  of  a  large  vellum 
book  now  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  which 
was  written  at  the  same  Clonmacnoise  by  a  famous  scribe  named 
Maelmuire,  the  son  of  Ceilechar,  who  was  killed  there  in  the 
year  1106.  This  fragment  of  Maelmuire's  book  contains  a  large 
fragment  of  the  Tain  B6  Chuailgne,  though,  unfortunately,  not 
the  combat  of  Gucliulaind  and  Ferdiad,  that  part,  with  the 
remainder  of  the  story,  being  lost.  This  book  of  Maehnuii'e  has 
come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Leahhar  na  h-Uidhri  also, 
from  which  we  may  very  fairly  infer  that  it  originally  contained 
a  full  transcript  of  St.  Ciarans  original  Leahhar  na  h-Vidhri, 
or  at  least  as  much  of  it  as  remained  or  was  legible  at  the  time, 
as  well  as  other  pieces  collected  or  compiled  from  other  ancient 
books,  several  of  which  are  named  by  the  writer.  St.  Ciaran 
died  while  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  548 ;  and  if  we  suppose  that 
he  wrote  his  book,  say  in  the  year  540,  and  that  Maelmuire 
copied  it  in  the  year  1100,  that  is  six  years  before  his  death, 
we  would  find  that  the  age  of  the  book  would  then  be  but  560 
years,  an  age  by  no  means  remarkable  for  a  book  which  must 
have  been  preserved  with  religious  care,  and  which,  very  pro- 
bably, came  down  to  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century. 

The  same  tale  is  also  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  the  copy  in 
an  almost  contemporary  manuscript,  a  large  folio  volume,  of  Lduster. 
which  a  large  portion  of  about  400  pages  remains  still  in,  with 
few  exceptions,  beautiful  preservation.  This  book  was  written 
about  the  year  1150,  by  Finn  Mac  Gorman ^^ho  died  as  bishop 
of  Kildare  in  the  year  1160,  so  that  at  this  day  it  is  at  least 
712  years  old.  This  book,  then,,  which  is  nearly  as  old  as 
Leahhar  na  h-  Uidhri,  contains  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  Tdiii  Bo 
Chuailgne;  and  it  is  from  this  copy  that  I  have  taken  the  last  • 
five  specimens  of  lyric  verse  to  which  I  have  called  attention. 
So  that,  in  fact,  w^e  have  now  in  Leahhar  na  h-Uidhri,  by  the 
intervention  of  but  a  single  hand,  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne  (as 
much  of  it  as  remains  there)  in  the  same  state  probably  that  it 
came  from  the  hand  of  St.  Ciaran  some  time  before  the  year  548. 
But  although  the  copy  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  is  not  so  old,  it 
was  not  taken  from  Maelmuire's,  but  from  some  other  ancient 
copy  of  the  tale,  and  with  some  different  readings ;  and  Mael- 
muire himself  observes,  in  some  places,  that  other  books  con- 
tained readings  of  some  passages  different  from  his  own. 
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.^.^"^"^•^     We  have  not,  however,  to  depend  entirely  on  the  specimen 
At  least  one  stanzas  from  the  prosodial  tract  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  and 
thrsame     the  fivc  pocms  in  the  Tain  B6  Chuailgne,  for  examples  of  an- 
an'JfeSt      cicnt  Irish  lyric  poetry,  as  it  happens  that  there  is  to  be  found 
jevse  m^the  also  in  thc  very  ancient  topographical  tract  called  the  Dinnsean- 
chas:  e.  g.    cluis,  at  Icast  onc  specimen  of  this  kind  of  verse.    The  ancient 
of  X/j'^^^"*^  legend  in  which  this  poem  is  found  is  preserved  in  the  vellum 
<?Aiiade-    ^^^^-j  ^^^^  Books  of  Leinster,  Ballymote,  and  Lecan.  The  place, 
of  the  name  of  which  the  story  professes  to  give  the  etymology, 
is  A  th  Fadad,  or  the  ford  of  Fadad  (now  Ahade  on  the  river 
Slaney),  about  four  miles  below  the  town  of  TuUow,  in  the 
county  of  Carlow.    The  story  is  a  short  one,  and  the  substance 
of  it  may  be  told  in  a  few  words.    A  battle  was  once  fought 
among  the  men  of  Leinster  themselves,  that  is,  between  Etan 
Cend  Derg  (of  the  Red-Head)  with  his  household;  and 
Liath  of  Doire  Leith  (at  Loch  Lurcaii)^  with  his  children 
(namely,  Fadad  his  son,  and  Doe  and  CaicJme,  his  two  daugh- 
ters), for  the  right  to  the  produce  or  fishing  of  the  river  Barrow ; 
and  Liath  was  killed  in  this  battle.   Some  time  after,  Fadad,  the 
son  of  Liath,  with  his  tAvo  sisters,  Doe  and  Caichne,  mustered 
their  friends,  and  another  battle  was  fought  at  the  same  ford,  in 
which  Fadad  was  killed ;  and  it  was  on  that  account  that  the 
ford  obtained  the  name  of  Ath  Fadad,  or  the  ford  of  Fadad,  a 
name  wdiich  it  retains  to  this  day  under  the  slightly  anglicised 
form  of  Ahade.    It  would  appear  that  before  this  last  battle, 
Etan  of  the  Red-Head  endeavoured  to  deter  Fadad  from  under- 
taking it ;  and  the  dialogue  which  passed  between  them  on  the 
occasion  is  preserved  in  a  poem  of  five  stanzas  of  eight  lines 
each,  which  are  precisely  of  the  same  measure  and  structure  as 
those  which  have  just  been  given  from  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne, 
and  like  them,  will  sing  to  the  same  airs.    Etan  of  the  Read- 
Head  begins  the  dialogue  as  follows : 

e-CAU.    ITIo  niiAi\  m  iropcAUAi-o, 
f  til  bA  *oeoch  -GO  blAcbAich  ; 

111  be]\A  yo]\  niACAi]! 
in  AC  opn  AiiiAch. 
Pa-oax)  oLoch  tojACAn 
Acbep  y]\)h  in  cu-oda]! 
*Oo  yAech  •Qo  ^Aebub^Ach 
"P^M  Lai lb  iCAch. 

"Pa-oax).  "Cicy'A  *Ooe  ui  "ooeneoch, 
Co  Unx)  If  CO  niibeoch 
Co  iiA^Mii  n'OAi"0]\ech  n'oi]\eoch 
*Oo  chu^\  choi'ciii|\  c]\UAi'0  ; 
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Cono.|\m  riA'omAp  nA]\'pAiT) ; 
TIOIAAIT)  CA|AbA|\  riAin^'Aib 

Ap  be|Ae<\f  buAit).    [B.  o£  Lecan,  f.  335,  a.  a.] 

Etan.     [Alas,  tliey  are  not  of  the  li^'ing,] 
Nor  will  thy  fame  be  better ; 
To  a  mother  shall  not  be  born 
A  son  henceforth. 
Fadad  from  Loch  Lorcan^ 
The  author  says  to  you. 
Was  killed  with  sharp-piercing  lances 
By  the  Leinstermen  in  battle. 

Fadad.  \_Doe  will  come  not  late. 

With  numbers  and  with  heroes 
With  weapons  sharp  and  straight 
To  make  a  hard  battle ; 
Caichne  the  victorious  will  come 
With  fierce  revengeful  arms ; 
I  say,  over  your  mercenary  forces 
It  is  he  who  will  take  victory.] 

We  need  not  pause  to  examine  the  probability  or  improbability 
of  this  story,  for  the  determination  of  the  question  is  of  no  import- 
ance to  our  present  inquiry.    With  regard  to  its  antiquity,  there  the  Dinn. 
are  some  circumstances  preserved  in  another  version  of  it,  in  the 
Books  of  Ballymote  and  Lecan,  which  would  refer  it  to  the  latter  ^^^rgin 
part  of  the  sixth  century ;  say  about  the  year  590.    I  may  re-  ^j^/^^^^^^^ 
mind  the  reader  that  the  original  compilation  of  the  exceedingly  so/'  of  * ' 
curious  topographical  tract,  called  the  Diniiseaiichas,  is  ascribed  clirbheoU; 
to  Amargin,  who  was  chief  poet  to  Diarmait,  the  son  of  Fergus 
Ceirbheoil,  monarch  of  Erinn,  in  whose  time  Tara  was  cursed 
and  deserted,  and  who  died  in  the  year  558.    But,  without  in- 
sisting on  the  correctness  of  the'  dates  ascribed  to  the  differ- 
ent compositions  in  which  these  specimens  of  versification  are 
found,  we  may,  without  any  fear  of  doubt  or  reasonable  con-  these  Marions 
tradiction,  throw  them  back  a  distance,  at  least,  of  nine  hun-  ITe&tSt^ 
dred  years  from  our  own  times ;  and  this,  with  the  aid  of  the  ^S-^^" 
strong  testimony  borne  in  detail  by  the  libeller  of  the  Irish 
Geraldus  Cambrensis  in  the  twelfth  century,  is  assuredly  quite  and  prove 
sufficient  to  show  that  our  music,  in  its  most  enchanting  form,  mosV^^ 
is  purely  native,  independent  of  any  Saxon,  Danish,  or  Norman  fo"nr"/i?fsii 

aid.  niusic  is 

indigenoas. 


seanchas  was 
^vritten 


I  am  fully  and  painfully  conscious  of  my  utter  unfitness  to 
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deal  intelliijibly,  much  less,  efficiently,  with  a  subject  so  delicate, 
Author  and  requiring  more  or  less  of  a  technical  musical  education,  as 
hi3"'?ifltnrs8  that  upon  which  I  have  endeavoured  in  this  lecture  to  set  down 
thelnblec?  somc  of  the  idcas  which  have  occurred  to  me. 

of  music 
technically ; 


he  wishes 
merely  to 
record  what 
little  he 
knows 
himself. 

Complaint  on 
the  neglect 
of  Irish 
music; 


appeal  to 
Irishmen  in 
favour  of  it. 


Indeed,  nothing 

on  earth  could  induce  me  to  touch  upon  it  at  all,  but  the  desire, 
before  I  am  called  out  of  this  world,  to  put  on  record,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  dear  country  and  for  the  assistance  of  future  in- 
vestigators, even  the  little  rude  acquaintance  1  have  been  able 
to  make  with  a  subject  which  has  been  the  delight  of  my  life 
from  its  earliest  dawn  to  the  present  day.  Oh !  why  do  not 
Irishmen  cultivate,  encourage,  cherish,  and  hoard  up  in  their 
innermost  souls,  the  priceless  treasure  of  never-failing  consolation 
and  delight  afforded  by  their  matchless  music,  if  but  worthily 
understood  and  performed?  Why  have  we  banished  to  con- 
tempt, to  poverty,  and  to  the  pauper's  grave,  the  ever  good-hu- 
moured and  often  talented,  though,  in  their  neglected  state,  but 
too  ill-instructed,  wandering  professors  of  this,  the  proudest 
remnant  of  our  ancient  inheritance  ?  and  why,  may  not  I  also 
ask,  has  not  Dr.  Petrie  been  supported  in  the  effort  lately  made 
to  bring  out  his  great  collection  of  ancient  airs  ?  How  is  it  that 
there  could  not  be  found  in  all  Ireland  as  many  subscribers  of  a 
pound  a  year,  for  two  or  three  years,  as  would  bring  out  a  yearly 
volume  of  this  splendid  collection  ? — Oli !  while  it  is  not  yet  too 
late,  let  me  even  here  entreat  the  cooperation  of  my  countrymen 
in  securing  its  completion,  before  that  peculiarly  gifted  man,  who 
has  spent  the  greater  part  of  a  long  life  in  collecting  it,  is  snatched 
away  from  us  for  ever.  It  is  little  you  know  him ;  but  1  know 
him  well,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  when  you  have  once 
lost  him,  you  shall  never  again  look  upon  his  like.  How  un- 
like the  English !  How  immeasurably  unlike  the  Scotch ! 
There  is  scarcely  in  all  Scotland,  from  the  thrifty  and  well- 
taught  labourer  and  mechanic  up  to  the  lordliest  duke,  a 
man  in  whose  house  volumes  of  the  noble  music  of  his  native 
country,  as  well  as  of  every  scrap  of  national  poetry  or  song,  both 
in  Gaelic  and  English,  that  from  time  to  time  issues  from  the 
active  press  of  his  country,  may  not  be  found. 


No  clear 
allusion  in 
very  old 
Irish  MSS.  to 
dancing. 


Having  ventured  so  far  to  touch  upon  the  subject  of  song  and 
song-music,  I  have  yet  to  say  a  few  words,  a  very  few  words 
indeed,  on  dancing  and  dancing-music. 

It  is  strange,  and  will,  I  am  sure,  appear  to  my  readers  almost 
incredible,  that,  as  far  as  1  have  ever  read,  there  is  no  reference 
that  can  be  identified  as  containing  a  clear  allusion  to  dancing  in 
any  of  our  really  ancient  MS.  books.  The  present  general,  or  ge- 
neric, name  for  dancing,  is  Riimceadh,  but  sometimes  it  is  called 
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Damhsa.  The  word  Rinnceadlt  is  formed  of  rmn,  an  old  name  xxxvin. 
for  a  foot,  and  ceadh^  a  mere  active  termination  like  ing  in  Eng-  The  modern 
lish ;  so  that  from  this  plain  analysis  we  might  describe  the  word  fmmiTor 


dancing  is 
Rinnceadh 


Rinn-ceadh  to  mean  simply  Foot-ing;  and  although  we  cannot 
find  any  ancient  authority  for  its  use,  still  we  cannot  but  accept  it  it  is  some- 

.  .p  ,         .  ^        times  called 

as  a  correct  native  term,  requirmg  iittle,  it  any,  explanation  to  Damhsa; 
describe  the  action  to  which  it  has  been  given  as  the  name.  The  Jiiose'Sms. 
term  Damhsa,  however,  is  not  so  easily  analyzed  or  applied  to 
that  action ;  and  I  should,  therefore,  take  it  not  to  be  an  Irish  term 
at  all,  but  rather  a  Hibernicized  form  of  the  English  word  dance  , 
for  take,  for  example,  this  word  dance  in  that  form  in  which, 
among  modern  European  languages,  it  most  nearly  approaches 
ours,  the  form  dansa,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  our  term  damhsa 
bears  so  direct  a  resemblance  to  it,  that  we  can  scarcely  think  of 
tracing  it  to  any  other  source.  The  difference  lies  merely  in 
that  between  n  in  the  one  and  m  in  the  other;  a  difference 
that  can  very  easily  be  accounted  for  from  the  Irish  preference  to 
soft  or  aspirated  and  smooth  consonants  to  those  of  a  harder  or 
harsher  sound.  The  Gaedhils  of  Scotland  have,  in  their  older 
dictionaries,  exactly  our  terms  Rinnceadh  and  Damsha;  but,  sin- 
gularly enough,  Macleod  and  Dewar's  Dictionary  of  the  Gaelic 
Language  (second  edition,  published  at  Glasgow  in  1839),  has 
the  word  Damhsa,  but  it  refers  us  to  Dannsa  as  the  more  correct 
form,  though  without  giving  any  reason  whatever  for  doing  so. 

The  ordinary  native  name  now  known  in  Ireland  for  singing  ^o""  and 
music  is  Fonn,  and  for  dancing  music,  Port.    The  former  is  a  morieni'^ 
very  old  word ;  but  I  have  never  met  an  instance  of  the  latter  J^i'g^^y  and 
in  the  older  writings,  though  it  occurs  in  medieval  tales ;  but 
Father  Michael  O'Clery,  in  his  Glossary,  published  in  1643,  m.  o-ciery 
applies  the  term  Port  to  lyric  music  in  general  in  his  expla-  llrmtortto 
nation  of  the  words  Adbond  Trirech.    In  some  of  the  later  J^ngeS? 
middle-age  tales,  we  sometimes  meet  with  descriptions  of  social 
assemblies,  in  which  it  is  said:  "  Do  sinneadh  puirt  agus  cuir 
doibK\  that  is,  "  Ports  and  Cors  were  played  for  them".  Now, 
this  word  Cor,  of  which  Cuir  is  the  plural,  is  an  old  Irish  word 
for  music ;  and  I  may  say  that,  wherever  and  whenever  I  met  cor,  in  the 
these  two  words  Ports  and  Cors,  I  always  understood  them  as  an'^oiii  Ssh 
signifying,  if  not  dances,  at  least  merry  dancing  tunes,  such  as  we  music- 
are  now  acquainted  with.    The  Cor,  however,  has  a  precedent,  ^J^Sgj 
if  not  its  origin,  in  the  Latin  word  chorea,  which  is  explained,  with  chsrea; 
*'  a  dance  where  many  dance  together;  a  ball".     If  1  were  to  author 
indulge  in  a  little  etymological  speculation,  I  would  venture  to 
say  that  the  Port  was,  as  it  really  now  is,  the  same  as  our  Jig 


suc;gests  that 
Fort  was 
anciently 


o  '  what  it  is 


while  the  Cor,  which  in  Irish  means  a  twist,  a  turn  about,  or 
out  of  a  direct  line,  would  very  well  describe  the  character  of "  reer^  * 
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etymology  of 
"reel" : 


"Jig 

borrowed 
from  the 
French  or 
Italian. 
Rinnceadh 
Fada  not  an 
ancient 
term  ; 

applied  to  a 
"  country 
dance". 


Conclusion. 


the  dance  now  called  a  Reel.  Where  the  term  Reel  for  a 
dance  came  from  is  not  easily  known,  since  it  is  not  recognized 
by  Webster  in  any  such  sense.  Here  is  what  Webster  says: 
"  Reel  J  from  the  Swedish  Ragla^  to  stagger,  to  incline  or  move 
in  walking,  first  to  one  side,  and  then  to  the  other".  It  is  cu- 
rious to  find  that  this  Swedish  word  Ragla^  from  which  Webster 
derives  the  word  Reel,  to  stagger,  would,  by  the  interpolation 
of  the  aspirate  h  after  ^,  form,  as  far  as  sound  is  concerned,  a 
regular  Irish  genitive  case  of  reel.  For,  if  the  word  were 
written  RagJila,  it  should  be  pronounced  Reela,  while  its  nomi- 
native form  should  be  Raghail,  and  should  be  pronounced  reel. 
The  older  Scotch  dictionaries  have  the  word  reel  as  merely  a 
Rinnceadh,  or  dance,  without  distinction  from  a  Jig;  but  Ma- 
cleod  and  DcAvar  make  a  Gaelic  word  for  it,  in  accordance  with 
the  pronunciation,  and  print  it  Righil.  My  own  present  im- 
pression is,  that  the  name  may  have  come  from  Sweden  or  Nor- 
way into  Scotland  in  modern  times,  and  from  that  passed  into 
Ireland. 

The  modern  term  Jig  for  a  certain  kind  of  dance,  is  certainly 
taken  from  the  French  word  gigue,  or  the  Italian  giga. 

The  term  Rinnceadh  Fada,  or  long  dance,  which  is  so  often 
introduced  by  modern  writers,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  manu- 
script Irish  writing  that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  appears  to  be  a 
modern  descriptive  name  for  what  is  called  a  country  dance, 
which  is  itself  but  a  corruption  of  the  French  words  "  Centre 
Danse",  a  name  merely  descriptive  of  the  simple  arrangement 
of  the  dancers  in  two  lines  opposite  to  one  another. 

With  these  few  words  as  to  dancing  I  here  conclude  this  di- 
vision of  my  general  subject.  I  have,  of  necessity,  abridged 
it ;  for  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  go  in  detail  into  any- 
thing like  a  series  of  disquisitions  upon  what  we  may  suppose 
to  have  been  the  exact  forms,  ornaments,  and  styles  of  our  an- 
cient musical  instruments;  and  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble as  yet  to  give  in  detail  any  intelligible  account  of  the  em- 
ployment of  those  instruments  among  our  ancestors  on  all  the 
various  occasions  on  which  our  unequalled  national  music  was  in 
old  times  called  into  requisition.  I  have  collected  only  some 
of  the  reliable  authorities  on  the  different  parts  of  the  subject, 
but  still,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  subjects  which  I  have  treated, 
by  way  of  example  only.  Neither  have  I  attempted  to  deal  with 
subjects  of  music  and  dancing  in  themselves ;  because  this  would 
not  be  the  place  (even  if  I  were  the  qualified  person)  to  deal 
with  them  as  they  ought  to  be  dealt  with.  I  do  not  trespass 
on  Dr.  Petrie  s  province,  but  endeavour  only  to  prepare  the  way 
for  what,  I  hope,  all  will  demand  of  him  to  complete  for  us,  as  I 
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believe  he  only,  of  living  men,  can  really  explain  what  is  yet  xxxvm. 
untaught  on  the  music  of  Erinn.  It  has  been  my  province  only 
to  allude  to  the  subject  as  one  of  those  connected  with  the  great 
subject  of  this  entire  course. — The  Social  Customs  and  Manners 
of  Life  among  the  People  of  Ancient  Erinn. 


APPENDIX. 


I. 

THE  FIGHT  OF  FERDIID  AND  CUCHULAIND. 

AN  EPISODE  FROM  THB  ANCIENT  TALE  OF 

THE    TAIN    BO  CHUAILGNE, 

OR 

THE  CATTLE  PREY  OF  COOLER. 

The  original  text  from  the  vellum  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
known  as  the  Book  of  Leinster  (Class  H.  2.  18),  with  a  literal  Translation. 


The  oldest  copy  of  this  tale  known  to  exist  is  preserved  in  the  vellum  MS. 
known  as  the  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre,  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
This  copy  is,  however,  now  imperfect  at  the  end,  and  does  not  contain  the  "  Fight 
of  Ferdiad" — one  of  the  finest  episodes  in  the  whole  tale.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  copy  in  this  venerable  manuscript  is  not  complete,  as  it  preserves  the 
antique  forms  and  the  archaic  purity  of  the  language  much  better  than  any 
other  existing  one.  There  are,  however,  two  ancient  copies  of  the  tale  preserved 
in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  one  in  the  vellum  MS.  H.  2.  16, 
■which  is,  however,  imperfect  at  the  beginning,  and  differs  somewhat  from  the 
older  copies,  to  which  it  is  inferior  in  form  and  in  language.  The  second,  which 
is  the  most  complete  copy  known  to  us  to  exist,  is  contained  in  the  vellum  MS. 
Class  H.  2.  18,  better  known  as  the  Book  of  Leinster.  This  copy  is  perfect,  and 
is  nearly  as  old  as  that  preserved  in  the  Leabhar  na  h-  Uidhre. 

Although  the  grammatical  endings  are  better  preserved  in  the  fragment  in 
the  Leabhar  na  h-  Uidhre,  the  copy  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  is  very  nearly  of 
the  same  antiquity;  and  the  language,  though  a  good  deal  modified  in  the 
antique  forms  and  grammatical  endings,  is  still  very  archaic  and  dijQScult. 

The  text  of  the  MS.  has  been  scrupulously  followed,  the  only  changes  made 
being  the  lengthening  out  of  the  contractions,  for  which  the  Editor  is  indebted  to 
the  copy  of  the  whole  Tain  made  by  Professor  O'Curry  from  the  Book  of  Lein- 
ster, and  collated  by  him  with  all  the  ancient  copies  known  to  him,  and  now  in 
the  library  of  the  Catholic  University  ;  and  also  the  division  of  some  words,  and 
the  punctuation  of  the  whole.  As  the  object  the  Editor  has  had  in  view  in 
publishing  this  episode  is  to  give  an  example  of  true  Gaedhelic  poetry,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  inferior  modernized  legends  and  the  confused  jumble  of  tradi- 
tions of  various  periods  which  Macpherson  and  others  have  fused  together,  and 
fabricated  into  the  so-called  poems  of  Ossian,  to  the  prejudice  of  all  that  remains 
of  genuine  Ossianic  poetry,  he  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  various  read- 
ings from  other  MSS.,  or  to  illustrate  this  tract  as  he  would  have  wished  to  do  if 
he  did  not  expect  soon  to  see  the  whole  of  the  Tale  of  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne 
published,  and  fully  illustrated  as  it  ought  to  be. 

The  marginal  references  to  the  Irish  text  indicate  the  folio  and  page  of  .he 
original  in  the  MS.  H.  2.  18. 


comtiAc  v^mveAX)  inso. 


1p  Arix)pn  ]\A  itn]\Aix)e'0  oc  -jrepAib  h-e-jienn,  cia  h^v  c6i|i 
X)o  comtont)  ocAf  x)o  cotn]A<xc  CoincutAin'o  Vi-tJAijA  ha 
niAicni  muci  a]\  tia  bA]AAcli.  Ij'  -pex)  |aa  lAAi-oi^ecA-p  uite,  com- 
bAX)  e  pepTHA-o,  niAC  'OAtTiAin,  mic  *OApe,  in  miti-o  m6]\  caI- 
TnA'o^e]AAib  IDoinnAtTO.  *Oaij;  bA  coj^niAit  ocA-p  bA  comA'OA|" 
A  cortibon  ACA]"  a  comjAAC.  Ac  oen  mtiinnie  "oa  -pin^-pecAit 
cei|A-o  5nim]iA'OA  ^Aibe  ocAf  ^Af  ci"o  -oa  ]\a  i^o^iAim  :  ac  f  cAch- 
A15,  ocA|'  AC  Uacai^,  oca|"  AC  -A'ipe.  OcAf  ni  bAi  immA^AcpAiT) 
neich  v^h  ac  AjAAibe,  acc  cbef-p  in  ^ac  bntj^A  ac  CoincutAin'o. 
Ci-o  ex)  on  bA  con^AncneffAc  pepTDiA-o  ac  comltjn*o  ocAf  ac 
comjAAC  ]AA  tAGc  A]A  AC  nA  A^iDp-oe.  ^y  An-opn  |AA  -pAiceA 
-pei^j^A  ocAy  ueccAi]\e'OA  a|a  cent)  'phi|A-oiA"o.  Ra  ejAAi^cAjA,  ocAy 
\\A  eiccchefCAjA,  ocAf  iaa  ]\ep]"euA]A  fe^A-oiA-o  nA  ceccA  pn, 
ocA-p  ni  cViAnic  teo,  "oai^  |aa]:ici]a  a  ni  ttia  -pAbA-OAiA  'oo, — "00 
coinbont)  ocA-p  'Oo  comnAC  -|\e  ca|aaiu,  |Ae  cocte,  ocA-p  |Ae  co- 
rriAtcA,  \\e  'Pe]\n-'oiA'o  mAC  n-T)AmAin  inic  t)A|Ae,  [|Ae  Coin- 
culAin*o],  ocAf  ni  cViAnic  "Leo. 

1p  An"opin  -pAicce  1Tle-ob  nA  -o^iuiub  ocAp  nA  ^lAinmA,  ocAf 
nA  c]AUA"05]\ep]^A  A-jA  cen-o  pin]A'oiA'o,  a]\  co  n-x)epncAip  ce6]AA 
AepiA  -poppAi^ce  "OO,  ocAf  ce6]\A  ^lAinmA  -oicent),  50  cocbAici^' 
ce6]AA  bot^A  bA]A  a  a^ix), — Alt  ocA|"  Anim,  ocAp  Achip;  mup 
but)  TnAjAb  A  cec6i|A,  bA-o  mAp\b  |Ae  cint)  nomAi-oe  munu  chi- 
■pe-o.  UAmc  ^e]\"OiA'o  teo  -oa];  cent)  a  eni^,  "oai^  bA  h-upi^u 
teppium  A  cuccim  -oo  5Aib  ^Aite,  ocAp  gA-pci-o,  ocAf  en^- 
nAniA,  nA  A  uuccnn  *oe  ^AAib  Aipe,  oca]"  ecnAi^,  oca|"  im- 

t)e]A5UA.      OCAp  A   "OA  ]A1ACC,   ^AA   pA-OAI^et)    OCU]'  ]\A  pjAlcVlA- 

tet)  e,  ocAp  |AA  'OAtet)  tin-o  po  otA  po  CAin  |"o  mepc  p*Ai|i, 
50|A  bo  mepc  iTiex)A]ACAin  e.  OcAf  \\a  ^etcA  cotiia-oa  mopA  "oo, 
A]A  in  comtonx),  ocA-p  a]a  in  conijAAC  'oo  'oenAtii  .1.  CApipAC 
ceubpi  yecc  cuiriAt;  ocAp  cimcliAchc  "oa  pe]A  vec  'oer^u'o 
CACA  "Oaca;  OCAp  CO  meic  a  fe|\AnTO  'oe  min  IllAige  b-Ai,  ^An 
CAin,  [5An  cbobAcb,  ocAp  cen  -ounAt)  cen  -j^tuAighe-o],  cen 
ecenx)Ait  "oa  iiiac,  ocA-p  -oa  ua,  ocui'  x)a  lApitiuA,  50  bjAuinne 
T>vb]\AUA,  OCAp  beuliA;  ocAp  pin-OAbAijA  X)0  en  mnAi,  ocAp  in 
c-eo  6i]A  bAe  1  m-b]Aucc  1llex)bA  yA\]\  AnuAp  1p  AintAix)  ]\a 
bAi  Tlle-ob  5A  ]\At)A,  ocA|"  ]aa  bejAC  nA  b|\iAC|\A  Ant),  ocAp  pA 
|AeCA1|\  pe]AX)iA-o. 

Uac  piA  tuAC  in6]A  in-biiinne, 
p\Ac  CI11C  niAi^e  ip  cbcxitte, 


THE  FIGHT  OF  FERDIAD. 


And  then  it  was  discussed  by  the  men  of  Eiriu,  who  should  go  ^^^j^^J'^^^ 
to  combat  and  do  battle  with  Cuchulaind  at  the  early  hour  of  the  to  fight 
morning  of  the  morrow.  What  they  all  said  was,  that  it  was  Ferdiad,  cuchuiaimi ; 
son  of  Daman,  son  of  Dare,  the  great  and  valiant  warrior  of  the  men 
of  Domnand.    For  their  mode  of  combat  and  fight  was  equal  and 
alike.    They  had  learned  the  science  of  arms,  bravery  and  valour 
with  the  same  tutors :  with  Scathach,  and  with  Uathach,  and  with 
Aife.     And  neither  of  them  had  an  advantage  over  the  other, 
except  that  Cuchulaind  had  the  feat  of  the  Gai  Bulg.  Neverthe- 
less Ferdiad  was  clad  in  a  skin-protecting  armour  to  give  combat 
and  battle  to  a  hero  at  the  ford  against  him.    Messages  and  mes-  lie  is  invited 
sengers  were  then  sent  for  Ferdiad.    Ferdiad  denied,  and  declined,  ^y^*''^^' 
and  refused  those  messengers,  and  he  came  not  with  them,  because 
he  knew  wherefore  they  wanted  him — to  fight  and  combat  with 
his  own  friend,  and  companion,  and  fellow  pupil,  Cuchulaind,  and 
he  came  not  with  them. 


It  is  then  Medb  sent  the  druids,  and  the  satirists,  and  the  violent  Medb  sends 
exciters  for  Ferdiad,  that  they  might  compose  three  repressing  iatlnsts" 
satires,  and  three  hilltop  satires  for  him,  that  they  might  raise  three 
blisters  on  his  face, — shame,  blemish,  and  disgrace ;  so  that  if  he 
died  not  immediately,  he  would  be  dead  before  the  end  of  nine  days, 
if  he  came  not  Avith  them.    Ferdiad  came  Avith  them  for  sake  of  his  to  save  his 
honour,  for  he  preferred  to  fall  rather  by  the  shafts  of  valour,  gal-  c,nnes\ 
lantry,  and  bravery,  than  by  those  of  satire,  abuse,  and  reproach. 
And  Avhen  he  arrived  he  Avas  received  Avith  honour,  and  attendance,  '^^Y^^', 

1-11  ...       T  ,       corned  and 

and  he  Avas  served  Avith  pleasant,  sweet,  mtoxicatmg  liquor,  so  that  promisea 
he  became  intoxicated  and  gently  merry.  And  great  rewards  were  ^^^"^i^;  , 
promised  him  for  making  the  combat  and  the  fight,  namely :  a 
chariot  [Avorth]  four  times  seven  cumals ;  and  the  outfit  of  twelve 
men  of  clothes  of  every  colour ;  and  the  extent  of  his  OAvn  territory 
of  the  level  plain  of  Magh  Aie,  free  of  tribute,  Avithout  purchase 
and  A^dthout  courts  or  legions,  A\'ithout  peril  to  his  son,  and  to  his 
grandson,  and  to  their  descendants,  to  the  end  of  time  and  life  ; 
and  Findabar  as  his  Avedded  Avife,  and  the  golden  brooch  Avhich  Avas 
in  Medb's  cloak  in  addition  to  all  these.  And  thus  Avas  Medb 
saying,  and  she  spake  these  Avords  there,  and  Ferdiad  answered. — 

I  will  give  a  great  reward  in  rings. 
With  thy  share  of  plain  and  forest, 


D'ningue 
between 
Medb  and 
Ferdiad ; 
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]AA  I'AijAe  X)o  ct<Mnne 

AITOIU  CO  ui  bjiAch, 

A  phiji-oiA-o  inic  *OATnAin, 

ACcecViA  A]"  cec  aiiaiL, 

C1-0  -OAIC  ^Afl  A  ^AbAlt 

( — A  rii  5AbAf  CAC  ? — ) 
y.  V.    ni  5eb]"A  ^Afi  A|iAc; 

•OAi^  nim  iAec  ^ah  tAtriAc. 
hux)  c|\oinTTi  'jrojMTi  1  ni-bA]\AC, 
bux)  ]:o]\c]Aen  in  irei-oin. 
cu  'OAn  coiTiAinm  CutATTo; 
i-p  AmtiA]"  in  n-ujipAnx) ; 
ni  -ptijMi^'A  A  futAn^; — 
but)  cAi]\pcech  in  ceix)ni. 

in.         UACpAC  tAlch  ]AAC  LaITIA, 

nocA  pA^A  A]\  'oa'La  : 
-pi^ein  OCA]"  eic  AnA 
"OA  bepCAUA]\  ^MC  tAini, 

A  phiiA-oiAT)  in  n-A^A. 
•OAi^  ^y<xc  x)uni  -OAnA, 
•OAm^^A  bAc  ye]\  ^]ia-oa 
]"ec  cAcb,  gAn  nAc  CAin. 

"P.  T).      til  ]A<>5f  A  5An  jAACA 

"00  Cbuci  nA  1l-ACA. 

mepAit)  coil  A  m-b]iAc1iA 
50  m-b]Aiic  If  CO  in-b]\i5. 
noco  ^eb  56  e]"ci, 

]\A  bedi  "ooin  i\e]xi, 
^An  51^61  n  OCA]"  eya 
"La  miii]i  OCA]"  ci]a. 
111.      gAcliAn:  -otiic  A  ]:ui]Aec; 

nAi]Xfiii  50]AbAu  bui"oec 
yo]\  "oeip"  ]\i5  1]"  ]AUi]\ec, 

•00  ]AA5AU  ]AAC  bAlin. 

I'uit  ]"iin"o  nACAC  cuit]:eA — 
]AAcpA  CAC  ni  ciin5]:eA, 
•QAi^  ]AA  yeyy  co  mAi|Ab]:eA 
in  ]?e]A  C1C  ic  *OAib. 
■p.  -o.    tVi  ^eb  ^An  ]"e  cij]au, — 
n'l  bA  ni  bA]"  bii^ii, — 
-put  *oo  neo]A  mo  niLiT)ii 

1  1TI-bAlt  1  Tll-blAC  ]"tuA15. 

•OA  nAin  ro]\]\]"ex)  iiia]A"Ov.\]ac, 
cniny'ec  cun  cii]3  coninA]AC, 
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And  the  freedom  of  thy  children 
From  this  day  till  the  end  of  time, 
O  Ferdiad,  son  of  Daman, 
O  champion  of  wounds  and  conquests, ; 
Thou  hast  come  out  of  every  strife : 
Why  dost  thou  not  receive 
( — that  which  others  would  accept  ? — ) 
F.  I  will  not  accept  it  without  guarantee ; 

For  a  champion  without  security  I  mil  not  be. 
Heavily  will  it  press  upon  me  to-morrow, 
Terrible  will  be  the  battle. 
Hound  indeed  is  the  name  of  Culand ; 
He  is  fierce  in  combat ; 
'T  is  not  easy  to  withstand  him  ; 
Fearless  will  be  the  fight. 

M.  I  will  give  a  champion's  guarantee, 

That  thou  shalt  not  be  required  at  assemblies : 
Bridles  and  noble  steeds 
Shall  into  thy  hands  be  given, 

0  Ferdiad  of  valour. 
Because  thou  ait  a  brave  man, 
To  me  thou  shalt  be  a  bosom  friend 
Above  all  others,  free  of  all  tribute. 

F.  I  will  not  go  without  securities 
To  the  contest  of  the  ford. 
It  will  live  [in  fame]  unto  the  judgment  day 
In  full  vigour  and  in  force. 

1  will  not  accept  though  I  die. 
Though  thou  excitest  me  in  language, 
Without  the  sun  and  moon 
Together  with  the  sea  and  land. 

M.  Thou  shalt  have  all :  't  is  to  thyself  to  delay  it ; 
Bind  us  until  thou  art  satisfied 
Upon  the  right  hand  of  kings  and  princes, 
Who  will  become  thy  security. 
Here  is  one  who  will  not  refuse  thee — 
I  will  give  thee  whatever  thou  desirest. 
For  I  well  know  that  thou  will  kill 
The  man  who  comes  against  thee. 

F.  I  will  not  accept  without  six  securities, — 
It  shall  not  be  any  less, — 
Before  my  destruction  is  wrought 
There  where  hosts  will  be. 
Even  if  my  fame  should  be  disparaged, 
I  will  advance  though  the  strength  be  equal, 
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roi.  67.  a.  a.  CO  n-'oeprm|\  in  coiti|aac 

■pOk  CoincutAinx)  c^hjait). 
in.       Ci*o  TDomriAl  ha  CA-ppAC, 

riA  tliAiTiAn  An  Aip^ne, 

51X)  1AC  luce  nA  bAi]\'o'one, 

pocpACfu  51*0  Acc; 

ironA-pc  tAcc  A-p  THopAnT) ; 

rriA'OAi'Lt  Iacc  a  chomAt, 

nAi-pc  CA|Appi  tTI'm  tTlAnAn'o, 

If  nAifc  Af  -OA  rriACG. 
p.  X).    /A  1Tle*ob,  CO  mec  m-buApAiX), 

niu  cpex)b  CAine  nuACAip; 

^y  -oepb  i-p  cu  i-p  bpACAii 

Ap  CiAiiAcViAin  nA  ctA*o, 

Apt)  ^iop  ip  Afc  ^Ap^nepc. 

"oom  poicex)  ppob  f  Ancbpecc, 

cue  "OAiTi  c-6p  ip  c-A]i5ec, 

•OAi^  -po  pAip^^ex)  'OAm. 
tn.      Hac  cuppu  in  cAup  co-onAc, 

•OA  cibep  *oet55  n-*opotiTiAC? 

o  n-oiti  CO  CI  'oomnAC, 

ni  bA  "OAb  bA  pA. 

A  tAlcb  btACni^  bbAtDITIAI-p, 

CAc  pec  CAem  Ap  cAbiriAin 
•OA  bepcliAp  'ouic  AtntAiX): 
If  tub  pocpiA.  .  H. 

"PmnAbAip  nA  pep^^A, 
■pi^An  lAfcllAip  61^55 A, 
Ap  n-tDich  con  nA  cep'O'OA, 

A  phipDIA'O,  pOX)piA.  U. 

1p  AntDfAin  -pA  pAcc  1Tle"ob  niAecli  n-ApAi^  bAp  "Pepn-oiA-o 
im  comton'o  ocAp  nn  cbompAc  fA  f  eppmp  CLipA*o  Ap  nA  bAp- 
Acb,  nAimcomion'o  ocAf  imcompAc  pA  CoincutAinx),  a  oenup 
'OAmbA'o  Afpu  beipp.  Ua  pAcc  "Pep-oiAt)  itiagc  n-ApAi^ 
fuppipi  no  An-OAp  leip,  im  cbup  in  c-feippip  cecnA  im  nA 
coinATDAib  -pA  ^ebtAt)  "00  -00  c1ioinAtbu"o  -pipp  TTiA'O'OA  coecpAX) 
CuciitAin-o  tei^y. 

An-opAin  pA  ^AbAic  a  eic  *o'pep5iip,ocAf  f  a  b-m-obex)  a  cbAp- 
pAC,  ocAp  CAnic  peme  co  Aipm  [Ain-boi  CucubAin-o]  co  n-in-oi- 
'pe'O'oo  fAin.  Ppipp  CucubAint)  p^Abci  pip.  "  tTIo  6en  X)o  ciccu 
FoL57.  a.  b.  A  TTIO  foopA  piep^uip",  bAp  CucutAinx).  "  UApiffi  lim  in  ni 
inn-pAtci  A  "OAbcAin,"  bAp  pep^up.  "Acc  ip  "oo  -pA-oecAi-opA 
•OA  innipin  -ouic  inci  ]\o  cacc  "oo  combon'o  ocAp  -oo  compAC 
puccpAli-UAi]\nA  niAicne  nuicbe  1  ni-bApAc".  "Cbunemm  Iacc 
TDin",  bAp  CncubAinx).  "  IDo  ca]ia  pein  ocAp  do  cocbe  ocAp 
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Till  I  make  the  battle 
With  Cuchulaind  the  brave. 
M.  Though  it  be  Domnal  in  his  chariot, 
Or  Niaman  of  the  slaughter, 
Though  they  are  the  patrons  of  the  bards, 
Even  these,  though  difficult,  I  will  give ; 
Bind  it  upon  Morand ; 
If  thou  wishest  for  certain  fulfilment, 
Bind  Carpri  Min  of  Manand, 
And  our  two  sons,  bind. 

F.  O  Medb,  abounding  in  venom. 

Thou  art  not  a  sweet-tempered  spouse  to  a  consort ; 

It  is  true  thou  art  the  Brachail 

Of  Cruachan  of  the  ramparts, 

With  lofty  speech  and  despotic  power. 

Send  me  the  beautiful  speckled  satin. 

Give  me  thy  gold  and  thy  silver, 

Since  to  me  thou  hast  proffered  them. 

M.  Art  thou  not  the  leading  champion. 
To  whom  I  give  a  hooked  pin  ? 
From  this  day  till  Sunday, 
The  respite  shall  not  be  longer. 
O  thou  famed  and  renowned  hero. 
All  the  splendid  jewels  of  the  earth 
Shall  to  thee  be  also  given ; 
And  all  in  fulness  I  will  give. 

Findabar  of  the  champions, 

The  princess  of  the  west  of  Elgga, 

On  the  slaying  of  the  hound,  of  the  feats, 

O  Ferdiad,  [to  thee]  I  will  give. 

And  then  did  Medb  bind  Ferdiad  to  combat  and  fight  with  six  Mutual 
champions  on  the  morrow,  or  to  make  combat  and  fight  with  Cuchu-  Medb  In? 
laind,  whichever  he  thought  easier.     Ferdiad  bound  her,  as  he  Ferdiad.  - 
thought,  on  the  sureties  of  the  aforesaid  six  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  of  the  rewards  that  was  made  to  him  should  Cuchu- 
laind fall  by  him. 

Then  his  horses  were  harnessed  for  Fergus,  and  his  chariot  was  Fergus 
yoked,  and  he  went  forward  to  where  Cuchulaind  was,  to  tell  him  of  cuciniiaind, 
it.    Cuchulaind  bade  him  welcome.    "  I  am  happy  at  thy  coming,  O 
my  good  friend,  Fergus",  said  Cuchulaind.    "  I  gladly  accept  that 
welcome,  my  pupil",  said  Fergus.  "  But  what  I  have  come  for  is  to  aini  warns 
tell  thee  who  the  person  is  that  comes  to  combat  and  fight  with  thee  ipproachinf 
at  the  hour  of  early  morning  to-morrow".    "  We  will  listen  to  thee  ^'siit; 
fchen",  said  Cuchulaind.    "  Thine  own  friend  and  companion  and 
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Foi.  57.  a  b.  "oo  coTTiAtcA;  t-'j:ei\  comcti-pp,  ocA-p  comT^A-pciX),  ocAy  com- 
^nirriA,  pe'[AX)iAX)  niAC  *OAmAin  mic  'OA-pe,  in  mitit)  mop  CAtrriA 
•oYe^AAib  'OomriAn'o".  "  AuueA-p  a|\  cobAi-p",  bA^  CucutAinx), 
"ni  iiaQa]  "OAit  X)uc'h|\ACAmA]A  a|a  ca|aa  "00  uiii"oecc".  "  l-p  Aipe 
•pein  lA-pum",  Abe  bA|A  pe]\5U'p,  "  a]\  a  n-Ai]AicbbeA  oca]"  a|aa  n- 
AijAebiTiA,  X)A15  ni  mA]\  cac  conApnecAp  combun'o  ocA-p  cotti^aac 
1A1UC  -po]!  cAin  bo  CuAbn^e  'oon  cu^A-pA  pe]A*oiAX)  ttiac  13AmAiin 
rhic  X)A]\e'\  '*  ArzuyA  f utro  Am",  bApv  CucubAin-o, "  ac  -pofcuT) 
ocAf  AC  im-pupvec  ceu'h]Ai  n-obbcoice*o  nb-OiAetro  obuAti  cAice 
fAmriA  CO  cAce  imbuib^,  ocAf  ni  lAUCA-p  c-jAAi^  ceci-o  -pe  n- 
oenfei\  in  lAe  pn,  ocA-p  i]"  "ooi^  bim  ni  mo  be|AAc  |Aemi- 
pum".  AcA-p  if-pAmbAiX)  -|aa  bAi  fe^A^u-p  ^a  -|aa*o  ^a  bAe^bu^AT), 
ocAf  i^A  be]Ac  nA  b]\iAC]AA,  ocAf  ]\A  '|\ecAi|\  CucubAinx). 
A  CliucubAin'o  comAb  n-^be, 
Acciu  i-p  rnici^  "otJic  ei]\5e; 

ACA  |"Un*0  CtJCUC  ]AA  "pOip^ 

pe|AX)iA*o  mAC  *OAmAin  x)|\ec  X)eiiA5. 
Cc.    A  CAJf  A  ftinx),  ni  i^eob  f  en^, 

AC  qAen  f Afcu'o  -pejA  nh-CiAenx) ; 

ni  |AUCAp  -pojA  cecex)  cpiAi^ 

A|A  ApA  combunx)  oenp|A. 
p.      AmnA-p  in  jrepv  X)a  bAe  feipi^ 

A|"  btl]Y  A  cbATOlb  C]\6  "oeijA^. 

cne-p  con^nA  im  phe]AnT)iAX)  nA  n-'0]ion5, 

]Mp  n'i  ^eib  CAC  nA  combonx). 
Cc.    \)'^  zoyz — iia  cacai]a  •oo  -pceb, 

A  pbep^ui]"  nAn-A-pm  n-imcbpien  ; 

•OA|A  cAc  -peiAAnt),  -OA^A  CAC  -pont), 

•OAmpA,  nocon,  ecombonx). 
Ip.      AmnA-p  in  -pejA,  pcbuib  jAb 

nocon  -pu]Atii'A  a  c^AoecAX) ; 

ne|Ac  cec  nA  cbii]Ap, — caUha  in  mot), — 

nin  5eib  lAin-o,  nin  cepc  -pAcbo^A. 

Cc.    THAt)  "oiA  comAi]Apem  bA|A  au, 

mi-pp  ^y  'Pe]A'oiA*o  ^A-pcix)  ^nAU, 

ni  bAe  in  ixa]aax)  ^An  ixeo: 

but)  'pe]\55A6  Ap\  |:AebA]A  ^beo. 
p.      llApA-o  ye]\]\  bem  Ant)  a  buA^, 

A  Cl1CllbAin"0  cbAITDeb  pUAX), 
comb  At)  CU  ]\A  be^AAt)  'pA1]A 

co]\cu]i  pbi]\t)iAt)  tdiimmA-pAi^. 
Cc.    A  ciu]\pA  b]iechiiA  co  m-bAig, 

^on  comniAic-pe  oc  immA-pbAi^, 
ly  mippi  biiAt)Ai5'pe]"  ve 
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fellow  pupil ;  thy  co-feat,  and  co-deed,  and  co--valour-man,  Ferdiad, 
son  of  Daman,  son  of  Dare,  the  great  and  valiant  champion  of  the 
men  of  Domnand".  '*  We  give  our  word",  said  Cuchulaind,  "  it  is 
not  to  fight  ourselves  we  desire  our  friend  to  come".  It  is  now, 
therefore",  said  Fergus,  *'  that  thou  requirest  to  be  cautious  and  pre- 
pared, because,  unlike  any  of  those  who  have  given  thee  combat  and 
battle  on  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne  on  this  occasion  is  Ferdiad  son  of 
Daman,  son  of  Dare".  I  am  here",  said  Cuchulaind,  "  detaining  and 
delaying  the  four  great  provinces  of  Eiriu  since  the  first  Monday  of 
the  beginning  of  Samhain  [November]  to  the  beginning  of  Imbulc 
[spring],  and  I  have  not  yielded  one  foot  in  retreat  before  any  one 
man  during  that  time,  and  neither  will  I,  I  trust,  yield  before 
him".  And  so  did  Fergus  continue  to  speak  to  put  him  on  his 
guard,  and  he  spake  these  words,  and  Cuchulaind  answered. 

F.  O  Cuchulaind  brave  in  battle.  Dialogue 
I  see 't  is  time  for  thee  to  arise  ;  fISs  and 

Here  comes  to  thee  with  anger  Cuchulaind. 
Ferdiad,  son  of  Daman  of  the  ruddy  face. 

C.  I  am  here,  it  is  no  light  task. 

Valiantly  detaining  the  men  of  Eiriu ; 
I  have  not  yielded  a  foot  in  retreat 
To  shun  the  combat  of  any  man. 

F.  Fearless  is  the  man  in  his  excited  rage 
Because  of  his  blood-red  sword. 
A  skin-protecting  armour  wears  Ferdiad  of  the  troops. 
Against  it  prevaileth  not  battle  or  combat. 

C.  Be  silent — urge  not  thy  story, 

0  Fergus  of  the  arms  brave ; 
On  any  land,  on  any  ground, 

1  was  not  his  inferior  in  battle. 

F.  Fierce  is  the  man,  in  battles  brave, 
'T  is  not  easy  to  vanquish  him ; 
The  strength  of  a  hundred  is  in  his  body — gallant 

his  bearing — 
Spears  pierce  him  not,  swords  cut  him  not. 

C.  Should  we  happen  to  meet  at  a  ford, 

I  and  Ferdiad  of  never-failing  valour. 

It  shall  not  be  a  separation  without  history  : 

Fierce  will  be  our  sharp  conflict. 

F.  I  should  prefer  to  a  high  reward, 

O  Cuchulaind  of  the  blood-stained  sword, 
That  it  were  thee  that  carried  eastward 
The  purple  of  the  haughty  Ferdiad. 

C.  I  pledge  my  word  and  my  vow. 

Though  we  may  be  much  alike  in  the  combat, 
That  it  is  I  who  shall  gain  the  victory 
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Foi.  67  a.K  hA\\  TDAC  ri-*OAm^iri  mic  tDAite. 

p.      If  me  uAp^tAim  riA  -pluA^u  fAij^ — 

tuA^  mo  'pA|\Ai5ce  -o'tlluAib. 

Iim  uAticACA]!  A  ci-pib, — 

A  cu]\A^X)  A  CAC  mitix). 
Cc.    triiinbtt'o  ConchobA-p  riA  ce-pp 

•pApAX)  cpuAit)  in  comA'oceff ; 

n'l  cliAnic  tTle"ob  mAi^e  in  ScAit 

cuptif  bAT)  mo  con^Aip. 
f.      tlA  pAit  ^nim  ip  mo  bA|i  'oo  iAim — 

^teo  pA  pep-oiAt)  mAC  ri-t)AmAiii ; 

Apm  CpUAI'O  CACAt)  CAp'O'OA  ^Aint) 
bit)  ACtlC,  A  CllUCutAITTO.  ^. 

Uatiic  peiA^up  peme  x)ocum  An-*otinAiT)  ocA-p  "lon^ptJipc. 
Luit)  fep-oiAX)  -ooctim  a  pupbA  ocAp  a  muncipi,  ocAf  |\a  cuato 
■061b  mAeu  n-ApAi5  x)0  cbAppAccAin  -oo  THe'ob  pAip  imcom- 
torro  ocAf  imcompAc  pA  peppiup  cupAT)  A-p  riA  b-ApAc,  ha 
imcomLoriT)  ocAp  imcompAc  pA  CoinctilAin'o  a  oenup  •oiAm- 
bA*o  Appu  teipp.  'Oa  cuaix)  -ooib  no  mAOc  n-ApAi^  x)o  uAp- 
pAccAin  tDoptim  pop  ITIei'ob  im  cuip  in  c-peipip  cupAX)  ceunA 
im  nA  comA'OAib  pA  ^eblAt)  '06  -oo  chomAltAX)  pipp  mAX)  t)A 
cAecpAX)  CuctiLAinx)  beipp. 

Tlipx)Ap  pubAi5  pAmAi^  pobbponAC  [luce  ptupbe  p!iipx)iAX) 
in  A5I1AIX)  pin]  ;  acc  pAppAc  X)ubAi5  x)obbponAi5  X)omenmnAi5 ; 

X)015  pA  peCAUAp  A1]\m   C0nX)piCpA1Cip  nA  X)A  CUpAlX)  ACAp  nA 

X)A  ctiAcb  bepnAix)  ceu,  co  cAecpAX)  ceccAp  x>ib  Anx>,  no  co 
cAecpAicip  A  n-x)ip;  ocAp  x)Am  neccAp  X)ib ;  x)oi5  beopom  50m- 
bAX)  e  A  ci^epnA  pein ;  xjai^  n'l  bA  peix)  combonx)  no  compAC 
pA  CoincubAinx)  pop  CAin  bo  CuAbn^e. 

■Ra  cbocAib  'Pepx)iAX)  coppAC  nA  1i-aix)ci  copo  cpomm,  ocAp 
A  cAnic  x)eipex)  nA  b-Amcbi,  pA  cuaix)  a  cocbuD  uax),  ocAp  pA 
buix)  A  mepci  X)e,  ocAp  X)a  bAi  ceipc  in  combAinx),  ocAp  in 

cbompAIC  pAip.    OCAp  pA  ^Ab  bAim  Ap  A  ApAlX)  Ap  A  n-^AbAX)  A 

eoco  OCAp  Ap  A  n-inx)tex)  a  cAppAc  Ua  ^Ab  in  c-ApA  ^a  im- 
cbAipmepc  imme.  11a  pAX)  pepp  x)iiib  [ahax)  in  a  X)tib  Annpin], 
Appe  in  ^itbA,  [uAip  ni  mo  motAp  X)uibe  nA  X)imo'LAp*]. 

1)1  cope  X)in,  A  ^iltAi,  Ap  'Pepx)iAX),  [uAip  ni  ^AbAm  coip- 
mepc  ogIac  imo  in  pmbAt  po],  ocAp  1]^  AinbAix)  pA  boi  5A  pAX), 
OCAp  pA  be]ic  nA  bpiAU]iA  Anx),  ocAp  pA  ppecAip  in  ^ibbA. 
■p.     UiA^Aim  i]Yin  x)Aib  poA 
x)o  copnAm  tnx>  pi]\peA, 
50]\pipem  in  n-Af]^A — 
Ach  popp  n-^ejiA  inbAX)b — 
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Of  the  son  of  Daman,  son  of  Ddre. 
F.  It  is  I  tliat  gathered  the  forces  eastward — 

In  revenge  of  my  dishonour  by  the  Ultonians. 
With  me  they  have  come  from  their  lands,— 
Their  champions  and  their  battle  warriors. 

C.  If  Conchobar  had  not  been  in  his  debility 
Hard  would  have  been  the  strife ; 
Medb  of  Magh  an  Scail  had  not  made 
An  expedition  of  louder  shoutings. 

F.  A  greater  deed  awaiteth  thy  hand- 
To  battle  with  Ferdiad  son  of  Daman ; 
Hardened  bloody  weapons  with  obdurate  points 
Do  thou  have  with  thee,  O  Cuchulaind ! 

Fergus  came  back  to  the  court  and  encampment.    Ferdiad  went  Ferdiad  teii3 
to  his  tent  and  to  his  people,  and  told  them  that  he  was  firmly  his IItS to^ 
bound  by  Medb  to  give  combat  and  fight  to  six  champions  on  the  ^^^^'^ 
morrow,  or  to  combat  and  fight  with  Cuchulaind  alone  if  he  thought 
it  easier.    He  told  how  he  had  firmly  bound  Medb  with  the  security 
of  the  same  six  champions  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of 
rewards,  should  Cuchulaind  fall  by  him. 


The  inmates  of  Ferdiad's  tent  were  not  cheerful,  happy,  or  in  their  anxietj 
melancholy  pleasure  on  that  night ;  but  they  were  cheerless,  sor-  account, 
rowful,  and  dispirited ;  because  they  knew  that  wherever  the  two 
champions  and  the  two  hundred-slaying  heroes  met,  that  either  of 
them  should  fall  there,  or  that  both  of  them  would  fall ;  and  if  it 
should  be  one  of  them,  they  were  certain  it  would  be  their  own 
master ;  because  it  was  not  possible  to  make  combat  or  fight  with 
Cuchulaind  on  the  T4in  B6  Chuailgne. 

Ferdiad  slept  the  beginning  of  the  night  very  heavily,  and  when  Ferdiad 
the  latter  part  of  the  night  came,  his  sleep  departed  from  him,  and  oJderrMs^ 
his  intoxication  had  vanished,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  fight  and  the  ciiaiiottobe 
battle  pressed  upon  him.    And  he .  commanded  his  charioteer  to  ^°  ^  ' 
harness  his  horses  and  yoke  his  chariot.    The  charioteer  began  to  his  chariot- 
dissuade  him  from  it.    It  would  be  better  for  thee  [to  stay  than  to  him'f^omtiie 
go  there],  said  the  servant,  for  to  thee  my  approval  of  it  is  not  combat; 
more  than  my  disapproval.* 

Be  silent  now,  my  servant,  said  Ferdiad  [for  we  will  not  be  per- 
suaded by  any  youth  from  this  journey],  and  so  was  he  saying,  and 
he  spake  these  words  then,  and  the  servant  answered  him. — 

F.  Let  us  go  to  this  challenge  Dialogue 

To  vanquish  this  man,  FcrdiaTand 
Till  we  reach  this  ford —  his  chanot- 

A  ford  over  which  the  raven  will  croak — 

*  An  idiomatic  mode  of  saying  he  disapproved  of  it.   The  phrase  is  still 
current. 
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Fol.  67.  R.  b.  1  COIlTOAlt  COTICU'LcMnO, 

•OA  sum  cpe  chjAeicc  cuinAni^ 

co|\op  'oe  bu-p  mA]Ab. 
5.    Ha  pAX)  fe\\]\  x){uh  AnA*o. 
m  bA  m'ln  -pAp  mbA^Aji; 
biAit)  nec  'oiAinbA  ^aLai^; 

bA|A  'pCA]AA'0  buT)  '["nei'O, 

cechu  1  ivoAib  Aiic  H'La'o  ; 
^y  "OAt  *oiA  m  -biA  pu-OAiA ; 
if  -pACA  bA|^  cum  An  ; 

p.    til  coip\  AriA  -pAt)!, 

ri'i  b-opAif  niAt)  riAjAe; 
HI  •ote^A'p  'oin  Abe; 

ni  ATipAm  I? AT)  TDAI^. 

bi  cofc,  "Oin,  A  5ibbAi ; 

bix)  cAbmA  A|A  p^c  pnni ; 

|:e]A|v  cemni  ha  cimmi ; 

[oA^Ain  i-p  in  -OAib.]*  U. 
Ha  ;5AbAic  a  eicb  "pipv-oiAX)  ocA-p  ^a  in'obet)  a  cAp\pAC,  oca|' 
CAmc  -peme  co  au  in  cboni]AAic,  ocAf  uliAnic  La  conA  tAn- 
-poibp  *o6  An-o  ici-p. 

"  THaIU,  a  ^ibtAl",  bA|A  PepVOlAX).    "  SCA^\  -OAm  pO^ACdlA  OCA]' 

-po-p^emen  mo  cliApvpAiu  pom  An-opo,  co  po  cobu]\  mo  dipom- 
cbAijvuliim  puAin  ocAp  cliouutcA  An*opo,  "oai^  ni  ]\a  cbocbAp 
*oeipe-o  nA  h  •aix)c1ii  pA  ceipc  in  cbombAin'o  ocAp  in  chom]\Aic". 

tlA  pcoip  in  ^ilbA  nA  eic  Ha  'oipcuip  in  CAppAC  poe, 
coibip  A  upomuAipcbim  cociibcA  pAip. 

ImcbupA  ConcubAint)  pun-oA  inno-ppA.  t1i  eppAcc  p-oe 
icip  CO  CAnic  tAA  conA  \Ar\  poilpe  "oo,  "oai^  ha  b-AppAicip 
pip  h-Cpenx),  ip  ecbA  no  ip  tJAmun  •00  bepA-o  pAip,  mAtD-OA 
n-eip^e-o.  OcAp  6  cAnic  Iaa  conA  bAn  poibpi,  pA  ^Ab  lAim 
Ap  (a)  ApAit)  Ap  A  n-^AbAT)  A  COCO,  ocAp  Ap  A  n-in'obe'o  A  CAp- 
pAU.  "  illAiub  A  ^ibbA",  bAp  CuciibAin-o,  "  5eib  Ap  n-eich  -oun, 
ocAp  innibb  Ap  CAppAU,  *OAi5  ip  mocliejA^ec  in  bAccb  ]\a  'OAib 
nAp  n--OAib,  pei^iA-o  mAC  *OAmAin  mic  T)A]\e". 

ip  ^AbuA  nA  eic,  ip  innibci  in  CA]\pAC,  cin-opiu  Ant),  ocAp 
n'l  cAp  'DOC  ^ApcniT).  Ip  Anx)  pn  cinnip  in  cup  ceuAc,  cbep- 
pAiiinAc,  cAu1i  buA-OAc,  cbAi'oeb  'oe]\5  CucubAin'o  mAC  SiiaI- 
CAim  inA  cbA]\pAc.  5^1^^  ^AippecA];  imme  boccAnAi^,  ocAp 
bAnAnAi^,  ocAp  ^emci  ^bm^i,  ocAp  ■oemnA  Ae6i|\  "Oai^  va 
be]\ui]'  UiiACA  "Oe  *OAnAnn  a  n-^A'ipm-o  immipnmi,  combA-o 
moci  A  5]AAin,  oca]'  a  ecbA,  ocAp  a  ii]\iu\t),  ocAp  a  iipuAmAin 
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To  battle  with  Cuchulaind,  Dialogue 

'  between 


To  wound  him  through  his  strong  body  Ferdiad  and 

To  crush  his  valour  through  him,  his  chariot- 

So  that  of  it  he  shall  die. 

S.  It  were  better  for  thee  to  stay. 
Thy  threats  are  not  gentle  ; 
One  there  will  be  to  whom  it  will  be  disease ; 
Thy  parting  will  be  distressful, 
To  encounter  the  chief  [hero]  of  Ulster  ; 
It  is  a  meeting  of  which  grief  will  come  ; 
Long  will  it  be  remembered ; 
Wo  is  he  who  goeth  that  journey. 

F.  What  thou  sayest  is  not  right, 

A  brare  champion  should  not  refuse; 

It  is  not  our  inheritance  ; 

I  therefore  will  not  longer  stay. 

Be  silent,  then,  my  servant ; 

We  will  be  brave  in  the  field  of  battle ; 

Valour  is  better  than  timidity ; 

[Let  us  go  to  the  challenge*]. 

Ferdiad's  horses  were  harnessed  and  his  chariot  yoked,  and  he  he  goes  to 
came  forward  to  the  ford  of  the  battle,  and  the  day  with  its  full 
lights  had  now  come  upon  him  there. 

"  Good,  my  servant",  said  Ferdiad,  "  spread  for  me  the  cushions  l^^^^l^^^^^^^ 
and  skins  of  my  chariot  under  me  here,  until  I  take  my  deep  rest     ^  ' 
of  repose  and  sleep  here,  because  I  slept  not  the  end  of  the  night 
through  the  anxiety  of  the  combat  and  the  battle". 

The  servant  unharnessed  the  horses.  He  arranged  [the  cushions 
and  skins  of]  the  chariot  under  him,  and  his  heavy  repose  of  sleep 
came  upon  him. 

The  history  of  Cuchulaind  here  now  I  will  tell.    He  arose  not  at  why  Cuchu- 
all  until  the  day  with  all  its  light  had  come,  in  order  that  the  men  arise  eariy^ 
of  Eiriu  should  not  say  that  it  was  fear  or  dread  that  induced  him,  ^hatday;, 
if  he  had  arisen.    And  when  day  with  all  its  lights  came,  he  com- 
manded his  charioteer  to  harness  his  horses  and  yoke  his  chariot. 
"  Good,  my  servant",  said  Cuchulaind,  "  harness  our  horses  for  us,  he  orders 
and  yoke  our  chariot,  for  he  is  an  early  rising  champion  who  cometh     ^  ^^^^^  ' 
to  meet  us  to-day,  Ferdiad,  son  of  Daman,  son  of  Dare". 

The  horses  are  harnessed,  the  chariot  is  yoked,  step  thou  into 
it,  and  it  will  not  disparage  thy  valour.     And  then  the  battle- 
fighting,  dexterous,  battle-winning,  red-sworded  hero,  Cuchulaind, 
son  of  Sualtam,  sprang  into  his  chariot.   And  there  shouted  around  Bocanuachs 
him  Bocanachs,  and  Bananachs,  and  Geniti  Glindi,  and  demons  beinS^siiout 
of  the  air.    For  the  Tuatha      Danann  were  used  to  set  up  their  '""nud  him. 

*  H.  2.  16.  614. 
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in  ca6  CAch,  oc^y  m  cac  cAch]ioi,  incAc  comtunt),  oc^y  in 
CAC  compuc  1  cei^ex). 

Foi.  58.  a.  a.  til]!  bo  ciATi  'o'a|iai'o  'phi]i-oiA'o  CO  cuaIa  in  ni  in  'p'pAim,  ocA-p 
in  ]:oc|Aom,  oca|"  in  p-oi^en,  in  coijAin,  in  co]\Ann,  ocA-p  in  yey- 
CAn,  ocAp  in  -peptbi,  .i.  -pcetD^uii  nA  -pciAu  cliff,  ocAf  yhc- 
jiech  nA  fte^,  ocAf  ^ton'obeimnec  nA  ctAi-oeb,  ocAf  bpeipm- 
nech  in  c'hAchbA]\]\,  ocAf  x)f  on^Ap  nAbupi^i,  oca|  imchoinmi'Lc 
nA  n-A]Am,  •oecbfAi'oecc  nA  cbe-p,  cecemtnnec  nA  cec,  ocA-p 
nuAtl^fich  nA  ]\ot,  ocAp  cub^Aife  in  CAppAC,  ocAp  bApp- 
cliAipe  nA  n-ech,  ocApcpommcobbAch  in  cupAt)  ocAp  in  cliAch- 
rnite-o  *ooctjm  in  nAUA  x)a  'pAi5i*o.  UAnic  in  ^litA  ocAf 
■popponiAip  A  bAim  f o]i  A  ci^e^nA.  "  tTI aiu  a  "phip-oiA-o",  bAp  in 
^iLIa,  "comeju^,  ocAp  ACACAp  ptjnx)  cucnu  'oocbum  in  n-AcliA". 
OcAp  pA  bepu  in  ^iIIa  nA  b-piAupA  An-o. — 
Accbbunim  cub  cAppAic 

pA  cum^  n-AbAint)  n-Ap^Aic 

ip  fUAub  pp  CO  -popbAipc. 

Ap-OpOIC  CApjDAIC  CpUAIT); 

•OAp  bpe^  Kop,  "OAp  bpAine 
pocben^Ar  in  pb^e 
pec  bun  bAibe  in  bibe — 
ip  buATDAC  A  m-buAit) 
1p  cu  Aip5X)ec  Ai^ep, 

ip  cAppuec  5bAn  ^eibep, 
ip  peboc  pAep  pbAi-oepp 
A  eocbo  p^Atjepp. 

ip  CpO-OAUCA  in  CUA 

ip  'oeiiiin  x)onpuA. 
pA  pepp  ni  bA  CUA 
•00  beip  X)t3n  in  cpepp. 
niAip^  biAp  ipn  cubAij 
A]\  cint)  in  con  cubAix). 
bAp  pApn^epupA  An  up  Alt) 
cicpAX)  ^ipet)  cuin — 
cu  nA  b-6mnAtTlACA, 
cu  CO  n-'oeibb  cac  -oaca, 

cu  CpiCI,  cu  CACA, 

•oo  cbunim,  pAp  cbuin  -Ac. 

"  tTlAlcb,  A  5lbbA'\  bAp  Pep-OIA-O,  "  ^A  pAC  TllApA  TTiobAip  in 

pe]\  pAin  6  diAnAC  6  C15?  ocAp  ippuAib  nAc  pACA  conAip  -oaic 
A  po  mec  pop  mobAip;  ocAp  bAp  Ai]\n5epT:  -dibilb  ocAp  THe'Db 
•OAmpA  50  cAecpAC  in  pe]\  pAin  benim.  Oca]-  idai^  ip  "OAp 
cent)  luA^e  bocepcliAip  benipA  colbuAc  e.    OcAp  ip  micbig 
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shouts  around  him,  so  that  the  hatred,  and  the  fear,  and  the  abhor- 
rence, and  the  great  terror  of  him  should  be  the  greater  in  every 
battle,  in  every  battle-field,  in  every  combat,  and  in  every  fight 
into  which  he  went. 

And  it  was  not  long  till  Ferdiad's  charioteer  heard  the  noise  [ap-  Ferdiad's 
proaching,  i  e.]  the  clamour,  and  the  rattle,  and  the  whistling,  and  the  hears^tSr 
tramp,  and  the  thunder,  the  clatter,  and  the  buzz,  namely,  the  shield-  chariot  ap- 
noise  of  the  missive  shields,  and  the  hissing  of  the  spears,  and  the  p^"^'^^'"^' 
loud  clangour  of  the  swords,  and  the  tinkling  of  the  helmet,  and  the 
ringing  of  the  armour,  and  the  friction  of  the  arms ;  the  dangling 
of  the  missive  weapons,  the  straining  of  the  ropes,  and  the  loud 
clattering  of  the  wheels,  and  the  creaking  of  the  chariot,  and  the 
tramping  of  the  horses,  and  the  triumphant  advance  of  the  cham- 
pion and  the  warrior  towards  the  ford  approaching  him.    The  ser-  and  awakes 
vant  came  and  placed  his  hand  on  his  lord.    "  Good,  0  Ferdiad!"  ^"^^^rd; 
said  the  servant,  "  arise,  here  they  come  to  thee  to  the  ford".  And 

the  servant  spake  these  words  there  

I  hear  the  creaking  of  a  chariot  describes 

With  a  beautiful  silver  yoke  Ind  i?s'occV 

And  the  form  of  a  full  grown  man  in  it.  pant  ; 

It  is  the  roll  of  a  warlike  chariot ; 

Over  Breg  Ross,  over  Braine 

They  come  over  the  highway 

By  the  foot  of  Baile-in-Bile — 

It  is  gifted  with  victories, 

He  is  a  heroic  hound  who  urges  it. 

He  is  a  trusty  charioteer  who  yokes  it, 

He  is  a  noble  hawk  who  speeds 

His  horses  towards  the  south. 

He  is  a  martial  hero. 

He  is  [the  presage  of]  bloody  slaughter. 

Surely 't  is  not  with  indexterity 

He  will  give  us  the  battle. 

Woe  to  him  who  is  on  the  hillock  andforeteis' 
Awaiting  the  hound  of  valour.  maite"rf ' 

I  foretold  last  year 

That  there  would  come  a  heroic  hound— 
The  hound  of  Emain  Macha, 
A  hound  with  complexion  of  all  colours. 
The  hound  of  a  territory,  the  hound  of  battle, 
I  hear,  I  have  heard. 

"  Good,  my  servant",  said  Ferdiad,  "  wherefore  is  it  that  thou  Ferdiad 
hast  been  lauding  that  man  ever  since  he  came  from  his  home ?  MmTo^-^ 
and  it  is  likely  that  thou  art  not  without  wages  for  thy  great  praise 
of  him ;   and  Ailill  and  Medb  have  foretold  that  that  man  will       "  ' 
fall  by  me.    And  certain  it  is  that  for  sake  of  reward  he  shall  be 
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111  c1iob<M]r.  OcA]"  \\A  bepc  riA  bpiAC]\A  aito,  oca]"  ]\a  ^^ecAip  in 
51  Ha — 

"p.    1]^  micliit^  in  cliAbAi-p; 

bi  co-pc  X)'in,  HA  in-btA'OAi^, 
riA]\  bu  ^n'lin  A'pco'OAib. 
•0A15  ni  bi\AcVi  -OAii  b|AUAcb 
rriAc  61  cupA-o  CuAln^e 

CO  n-ADAbllAlt)  UAtbe? 

•QAiz^  If  X)A]\  cen-o  buA^e 
tocbe-puViAip  cottuAub. 

5-    IIIau  cbiiTi  cii|\Ait)  CuAbn^e 
CO  ri-A*0AbiAAib  UAbbe, 
ni]i  ceicet)  ceic  UAiine, 
Acc  If  cucAiiTO  ac, 
|ieubi*o,  i-p  ni  -po  rriAbb; 

51-0  -pO  ^AeC  HI  ]\0  ^ATTO, 

TriA-p  "ouf CI  -oyopAbi, 

riA  mAjAcbof  AITTO  C]A1CC. 

p.    SuAib  riAc  forbA  [con  Aif] 
A  fo  niec  -pAf  in  obAif-p  ; 
5A  fAcb  niA  |AA  cbo^Aif 

6  UAHAC  6  05? 

iff  innoff  A  cbocbAic, 

ACAC  AC  A  f  U  ACAIf  C  ; 

ni  ubecAc  "oa  f  uApAifc, 

ACC  Acbi^inicb,  111. 
tlif  bo  ciAn  -a'AjiAi-o  pifoiAX)  -oia  in-boi  Ant)  co  fAccA  ni, 
in  cAfpAc  cAin  cuicfin-o  cecbif  finx),  5otbuc,  ^olluAf  50 
bAn  ^ticcuf,  50  pupAibb  uAni-oe,  50  c]\eiu  cbfAOfCAnA, 
cpAefcifim,  cbeffAifo,  cob^fACA,  cti]\AUA ;  a]\  -oa  n-ecAib 
biiAcbA  bemnecbA,  6  iriAif,  bubix),  bexD^Ai^,  bob^foin,  ucc 
becnA,  beoc^M-oi,  bbenAfX)A,  bAiybecbnA,  coffCAebA,  fOfc- 
cfenA,  fO]\]\AncA  fUA.  6c  biAch  befbecAn,  bii^beimnec, 
bebofnion^Acb,  fAn  "OAfA  cum^  -oon  cbAfpAic.  6c  "oub 
•ouAbAC,  '0iibb]\Aff ,  X)fonibecAn  fAn  cuin^  AnAibb. 

t)A  f AlllAbcA  f  A  f ebACC  "OA  cbAlff  ibbo  C]nJA*05A1C1  ;   nA  f A 

fiTDi  f  ep^Aiui  e]\]AAi5  ibbo  inA]\uA,  "OAf  niAni  mACA]\i ;  nA  f  a  cec 
A5  n-AbbAiT)  Af  nA  cec^buAfAcu  -oo  conAib  -oo  cec]\6i,  -oa  ec 
ConciibAin-o  niimon  CAfpAC,  iiiAfbAX)  Af  bice  Ain  i:encix)i ;  con 
c]\oubf  Au  ocAf  con  bepcfAC  in  cAbniAin,  f  a  cficci  nA  cufiriA. 

ACAf  -OA  flACU   CllCllbAin*0   •OOCUin    in    n-ACA.  UAfjlAfAlf 

peftnAt)  bA]\  fAn  beic  "oefceivcAC  inx)  aca.  'OeiyTO  Cucu- 
bAin-o  bA]\  fAn  beic  cuAfcefCAc. 

fefoiAT)  f Aibce  f]\i  ConculAnTo.  "  ^^^o  cen  -oo  ciccu 
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quickly  slain  by  me     And  it  is  time  for  the  relief*.    And  he  spake 
these  words  there,  and  the  servant  answered: 
F.  It  is  time  for  the  relief ; 

Be  silent  then,  don't  extol, 

That  it  be  not  a  deferred  deed  of  prophecy. 

Surely 't  is  not  a  betrayal  on  the  brink  [of  battle] 

If  thou  seest  the  champion  of  Cuailgne 

With  his  ostentatiousness  of  fame  ? 

Surely,  for  the  sake  of  reward, 

He  shall  soon  be  slain. 


Dialogue 
between 
Ferdiad 
and  his 
charioteer. 


S.  If  I  see  the  champion  of  Cuailgne 

With  his  ostentatiousness  of  fame. 

It  is  not  in  retreat  he  goeth  from  us. 

But  it  is  towards  us  he  cometh. 

He  runneth,  and 't  is  not  very  slowly ; 

Though  fleet  as  wind,  not  with  difficulty. 

But  like  water  from  a  high  cliff, 

Or  like  the  rapid  thunder. 

F.  It  seems  thou  art  not  without  rewards 
For  thy  great  praises  of  him  ; 
Why  else  hast  thou  chosen  to  do  so 
Since  he  has  come  from  his  home  ? 
And  now,  when  he  appeareth, 
Thou  art  proclaiming  him  ; 
Thou  comest  not  to  attack  him. 
But  for  glorifying  him. 

Ferdiad's  charioteer  was  not  long  there  until  he  saw  something,  Description 
the  beautiful,  flesh- seeking,  four-peaked  chariot,  with  speed,  with  [^ind's^"' 
velocity,  with  full  cunning,  with  a  green  pavilion,  with  a  thin-  chariot  and 
bodied,  dry -bodied,  high-weaponed,  long-speared,  warlike  Creit 
[body  of  the  chariot]  ;  upon  two  fleet-bounding,  large  eared,  fierce, 
prancing,  whale -bellied,  broad-chested,  lively-hearted,  high -flanked, 
wide-hoofed,  slender-legged,  broad-rumped,  resolute  horses  under 
it.    A  gray,  broad-hipped,  fleet,  bounding,  long  maned  steed  under 
the  one  yoke  of  the  chariot.    A  black  tufty-maned,  ready-going, 
broad  backed  steed  under  the  other  yoke. 

Like  unto  a  hawk  [swooping]  from  a  cliff  on  a  day  of  hard  wind ;  and  of  the 
or  like  a  sweeping  gust  of  the  spring  wind  on  a  March  day,  over  a  ?hei?^^* 
smooth  plain ;  or  like  the  fleetness  of  a  wild  stag  on  his  being  first  advance, 
started  by  the  hounds  in  his  first  field,  were  Cuchulaind's  two  horses 
with  the  chariot,  as  though  they  were  on  fiery  flags ;  so  that  the 
earth  shook  and  trembled  with  the  velocity  of  their  motion. 

And  Cuchulaind  reached  the  ford.    Ferdiad  came  on  the  south 
side  of  the  ford.    Cuchulaind  drew  up  on  the  north  side. 


Ferdiad  bade  welcome  to  Cuchulaind.     "  I  am  happy  at  thy 
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Fol.  6a  a.  a.   <\  CuCutAltTo",  bA|A  'Pep'OIAT).    "  UAjAI-pp  lim  tVl  ITTO  f ^tci  TTIAt) 

coy  c|iacVi|"a",  h^y  CiiculAin*o ;  "  ocAf  itroitj  ni  -oeriAiin  cApi]"p 

'Oe  CeTTO.    AcA-p  a   pVlljA-OlAX)",  bA]A   CuCutAITTO,  "  ]AA  pO  CO]\U 

•OAmj^A  -pAlui  "oYeiAuliAin  |:picfii,  ha  "OAiupu  a  feiAcViAin  -putn- 
I'A,  "OAi^  ^y  'oa|iiacc  in  c]\)ch  ocAy  in  coicex)  i  ruy^,  oc6.y 
ni  HA  choip  'otnupu  ocuAin  'oo  combun'o  ocA-p  "00  compAC 

-piTTTpA,   OCAf   |AA  pA  CO|lU*OAm'pA   'Oot   "00    COmtonX)    OCAf  "00 

compAC  |AucfU.  'OA15  ^y  yomuzyu  acac  mo  mnA-pA  ocAp  mo 
meic,  ocAf  mo  mACCAemi,  m'eic  ocAf  m'ec]AA"0A,  m'Atbi  ocA-p 
m'eiui  ocAf  m'inx)ib".  "TDaic  a  CucutAin-o",  bA-p  pep-oiA-o, 
"  cit)  |AOC  cucpu  "00  combtin-o  oca|"  -oo  com-pAc  pvimj^A  icip? 
T)ai5  "OA  m-bAmmAp  ac  Scauai^  oca^  ac  IIacai^  ocAf  ao 
'<^^y\,  ^y  rxiyyu  bA  -popvbpe^A  ppiubAtmA  'OAmi'A  .1.  ]aa  ApimAt)  mo 
fbe^A  ocAf  i^A  'oeip^ex)  mo  iepAix). 

"  ^y  p|\  Am",  Abe  bA|\  CucubAinT),  "  a]a  o'ice,  ocA-p  Ay  oicidci 
•CO  nm-peA  'ouiupiu,  ocA-p  ni  hi  pn  cuA^iApcbAil  bA  cupA  in-om 
icip:  Acc  n'l  pii  bA|A  pin  bicVi  lAech  nAc  -om^ebpA  in-oiu". 
OcAp  ip  Anx)pin  pepAip  ceccApnAi  -oib  AcbcoppAn  n-AC5ep 
n-AccbApAcpAit)  pA  pAiie;  ocAp  pAbepc  penDiAt)  nA  bpiAcpA 
Anx),  ocAp  pA  pecAip  CucubAin'o. 

ip.        ClT)  pA  cue,  A  CUA, 

DO  cpoic  pA  niAX)  nuA? 
bu"0  cpo'oe]\5  *oA  cVipuA 
Ap  AnAbAib  u-ec ; 
mAip5  "oo  uhii]Aup; 
hwo  Acox)  pA  b-Aipep, 
picpA  A  bepp  DO  be^epp, 
mAD  DA  ]\ip  DO  cec. 
Cc.    T)o  DecbAD  pe  nocbAib, 

im  cope  cpecAn  cpecAi^, 
pe  OACAib,  pe  eecAib : — 
DOC  cuppu  pAn  binD, 
D  peip5  puc,  ip  DOC  pomAD, 
bAp  compAe  cec  conAp, 

COpop  DA1C  bAp  pO^Ab 

DO  copnom  do  ebmD. 
p.      ^Aib  punD  nee  pAC  mebA, 
ip  mipi^i  pAC  ^enA. 
DA15  ip  Dim  pAopicb  (.1.  cic) 
conu^uD  A  eupAD 

1  pADnAppI  UbAD, 

^opoip  61  An  bAp  cum  An 
50|\op  Doib  bup  d'icVi. 
[A  line  wanting— the  stanza  is  not  in  II.  2.  16.  or  H.  1.  13  ] 
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coming,  0  Cuchulaind",  said  Ferdiad.  The  welcome  would  have 
been  acceptable  to  me  until  this  time",  said  Cuchulaind ;  "  but  this 
day  I  deem  it  not  acceptable  as  friendship  indeed.  And  Ferdiad", 
said  Cuchulaind,  "  it  were  fitter  that  I  bade  thee  welcome  than  that 
thou  shouldst  welcome  me,  because  it  is  thou  that  hast  come  to  me 
into  the  country  and  province  in  which  I  am,  and  it  was  not  proper 
for  thee  to  come  to  combat  and  fight  with  me,  but  it  were  more  fit 
that  I  went  to  combat  and  fight  with  thee.  Because  it  is  out  before 
thee  my  women  and  my  children,  and  my  youths,  my  horses  and  my 
steeds,  my  flocks,  and  my  herds  and  my  cattle  are".  "  Good,  O  Cu- 
chulaind", said  Ferdiad,  "  what  has  brought  thee  to  combat  and  to 
fight  with  me  at  all  ?  Because  when  we  were  with  Scathach  and 
with  Uathach  and  with  Aife,  thou  wert  my  attendant  man,  namely 
to  tie  up  my  spears  and  to  prepare  my  bed". 


Ferdiad 
welcomes 
Cuchulaind : 


Cuchulaind 
upbraids 
him  for 
coming  to 
fight  him ; 


and  Ferdiad 
retorts ; 


"It  is  true,  indeed",  said  Cuchulaind,  "but  it  was  then  as  younger 
and  junior  to  thee,  I  used  to  do  so  for  thee  ;  and  this,  however, 
is  not  the  story  that  will  be  told  hereafter  of  this  day.  For  there 
is  not  in  the  world  a  champion  that  I  would  not  fight  this  day". 
And  it  was  then  each  of  them  uttered  sharp,  unfriendly  invectives 
against  the  other ;  and  Ferdiad  spake  these  words  there,  and  Cu- 
chulaind answered. — 

F.  What  has  brought  thee,  O  hound,  Dialogue 
To  combat  with  a  strong  champion  ?  Ferdfad*and 
Crimson-red  shall  flow  thy  blood  Cnchuiaind 
Over  the  trappings  of  thy  steeds  ;  Ihey  upbraid 

Wo  is  thy  journey  ;  e*'*^^  o"^^'"- 

Long  shall  it  be  told, 
Thou  shalt  need  to  be  healed, 
Shouldst  thou  [alive]  reach  thy  house. 

C.  I  went  to  combat  with  warriors, 
With  lordly  chiefs  of  hosts, 
With  battalions,  with  hundreds  : — 
To  put  thee  under  the  water. 
To  do  battle  with  thee,  and  to  slay  thee, 
In  our  first  path  of  battle, 
So  that 't  is  thou  shalt  suffer 
In  protecting  thy  head. 

F.  Here  is  one  who  will  reproach  thee, 
'T  is  I  that  will  do  it. 
Truly  it  is  by  me  shall  be  accomplished 
The  overthrow  of  their  champion 
In  presence  of  the  Ultonians, 
So  that  it  shall  long  be  remembered 
That  the  loss  was  theirs. 


[Line  wanting.] 
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a.  a.  Cc.    C<x|\  cmriAf  con'0]\ic]:Am  ? 

in  A|A  cottAib  cneicc-pem? 
51  "o  teinx)  ]\A^A^A]:ici:Am 

•00  COmjlAC  A|V  AC 

in  A]A  ctAi*obib  CIMIA-OAlb, 
nA  'nAp  -pennAib  ]At>A"OAib, 

•00  C-ftAI-OI  |a'ic  ftuA^Alb, 
IDA  cllAniC  A  ClAAcb  ? 

"p.T).  Re  ]:tinin*o,  |\e  n-ATOci, 
mAt)ic  eicen  Aip^ice, 
com]AAC  "OAic  -pe  bAi|\che,  (.1.  -j^liAb). 
n'l  bA  bAn  in  ^teo ; 
"UIai'O  acoc  5Ai]\mpu 

]AA  n-5AbA]"CA]A  AlttpU. 

but)  obc  •061b  in  cAix)bpu 
'|\ACc'hAi]\  c1iAi]\pu  ^y  z]\e6. 
Cc.    *Oau  |\AtA  1  in-bei]An  iri-bAe^Aib, 
UAmc  cent)  x)o  fAe^Aib; 
imbe|AUAi|A  ]:o]AC  fTAebAijA 
ni  bA  ]:6itb  in  i:Acb  ; 
but)  mo^A^bonnAC  biAf. 
con'0]Aic]:A  cac  'OiA-p 
ni  bA  zoeyec  c]nA-p  cu 

An'OlU  50  O  b]AAC. 

■p.     t)ei-p]i  A-pp  -o'ln  -00  -pobuT), 

if  cu  ip  bjiA-ppi  i:o^\  •oonion, 
n'lc  piA  buA^  nA  bo^u-o, 
ni-oAc  x)0]y  6y  nuyy, 

ip  niipi  ]\AC  pci^A. 

A  cpit)e  int)  eoin  1  CC15; 
AC  ^ibtA  CO  n-pc^ib, 
5An  5Afcex),  ^An  ^uy. 
Cc.    *Oa  ni-bAminA]A  ac  Scacai^, 
Ablop  ^Apcit)  ^nACAl^, 
If  A]\oen  iinfei'omif ; 
imcbei^inif  cac  pc. 
cu  mo  cocne  cpt^e; 
cu  m'Aicme  cu  rri'pne. 
ni  yuAy  y^Avr\  h^X)  "oibe. 
bA  •oii]\fAn  -GO  •Qicb. 
Foi.  68  a.b.  II0  in6]i  fAcbAi  ceinec, 

connA  -oepnAni  -oeibec; 
ywl  ^Aifiiiep  in  CAibecli 
biAit)  "oo  cent)  a]a  bi-ji, 
A  CucubAin-o  CuAbnje. 
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C.  How  then  shall  we  encounter  ? 

Is  it  on  our  chariots  we  shall  fight  ? 

In  what  order  shall  we  go  to  battle. 

To  fight  upon  the  ford  ? 

Is  it  with  hard  swords, 

Or  is  it  with  bloody  spears, 

To  hew  thee  down  with  thy  hosts, 

If  the  time  has  come  ? 

F.  Ere  the  setting  [of  the  sun],  ere  the  night, 
If  thou  must  be  told. 
Thou  shalt  fight  against  a  mountain. 
It  shall  not  be  a  bloodless  battle; 
The  Ultonians  will  extol  thee 
Thence  thou  wilt  impetuous  grow. 
Sad  to  them  will  be  the  spectre 
That  over  and  through  them  will  pass. 

C.    Thou  hast  fallen  into  the  gap  of  danger, 
The  end  of  thy  life  hath  come ; 
Sharp  weapons  shall  be  plied  on  thee, 
It  shall  not  be  a  deed  of  treachery  ; 
Pompous  thou  wilt  be 
Until  we  both  encounter. 
Thou  shalt  not  be  a  battle  chief 
From  this  day  to  the  end  of  time. 

F.  Desist  from  thy  vauntings. 

Thou  art  the  greatest  vaunter  in  the  world, 

Nor  pay  nor  reward  hast  thou  received, 

Thou  art  not  the  champion  of  champions, 

It  is  I  that  well  know  it. 

Thou  heart  of  the  bird  in  a  cage ; 

Thou  art  a  giggling  fellow, 

Without  valour,  without  action. 

C.  When  we  were  with  Scathach, 

In  right  of  [our]  respective  bravery, 

Together  we  used  to  practise ; 

Together  we  went  to  every  battle. 

Thou  wert  my  heart-companion; 

Thou  wert  my  tribe,  thou  wert  my  family. 

One  dearer  found  I  never. 

Woful  would  be  thy  destruction. 

F,  Much  of  thy  honour  shalt  thou  lose, 

It  boots  not  that  we  hold  contention  ; 
Before  the  cock  croweth 
Thy  head  shall  be  on  a  stake, 
O  Cuchulaind  of  Guailgne. 

VOL.  II. 


Diaiopue 
between 
Ferdiad  and 
Cuchulaind 
in  which 
they  upbraid 
«ach  other. 


28 
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■poc  ^Ab  bAite  ^y  buA*ope, 
■pocpA  CAC  obc  UAnne 
•OAi^     -OAic  A  cin.  C. 

"ITlAdi,  A  PlIA-OIA-o",   bA]A   CuCulAltTO,  "  TUjA  COip  'OlllCflU 

ciAcuAin  "00  combuTTo  ocA-p  -00  com]\Ac  ]Aum'pA  ^]^^  itrobAc  ocA-p 
ecA]AC0]Y<5^ic  AibibbA  ocAf  Tnex)bA;  ocA^p  cac  oen  cAtiic  m  ]\\ic 
buAiX)  riA  bi-p-pec  *o6ib :  ocA-p  "oa  ]ioc|\acah  bimmpA;  ocA-p  ni 
mo  bepA-p  buAix)  tia  bi-ppec  'ouiuf  in  ;  ocAf  |aa  -pAeuAipu  bimTn. 

If  ATnbAI-O  ]\A  bAI  ^A  fAAT),  OCAf  |lAbe]lT:  riA  bpV1AUp\A,  OCAf  -pA 

5Ab  pejA-oiA-o  [i]  cbopcecc  fpif . 

Ha  cai|a  cue  Am,  a  bAich  bAin  ! 

A  pbifoiA-o  mic  *OAmAin  1 

If  me-pf u  "omc  riA  m-biA  t)e, 

con  ciffe  bfon  focAi-oe; 
Ha  cAip\  cue  Am  "OAf  pf  ce-pc — 

if  bimfA  ACA  -oo  cigbecc. 

c^v  HA  bf  ecbATTo  "oaic  riAmmA 

mo  ^beo-pA  -pA  m'ibeT)A? 
Hacac  n-*oitJchbe'o  ibA-piA  cbepy, 

5iffAc  co-pcfA,  con^Aticnep^ 

in  n-in^en  Af  a  cai  oc  bAij 

ni  bA  bee,  A  mic  T)AmAin. 
"pineAbAif  in^eAn  Ule-obA, 
beic  -o  f  ebAf  a  -oebbA, 

in  in^en,  px)  CAom  a  cfuc, 

nocof  uib]\eA  fe  cecbuc. 
'Pin'OAbAi]A  in^en  in  p^, 

inx)  pvAch  Acbef  Af  a  pf , 

focAi-oe  mAc  CAfc  bpeie, 

ocAf  -oo  boicc  "oo  becbeic. 
tiA  bfip^  -pofm  bu^i  ^An  yep^ 

nA  bpp"  c'15 — nA  bf  i]Y  CAi]AX)ep, 

n<\  b]\i]Y  bfeubif  bAi^. 

nA  cAif  cucAm,  a  bAicb  bAin. 
tlA  'OAbet)  -oo  C01CAIU  bAec 

in  in^en,  ni  "OAb  X)imbAec. 

If  bimmpA  f  A  f  Alt)  Abbecu. 

ni  f  ucf  AC  UAim  acc  cjAAn-ocefC. 
51 A  f  AmAe^iy  menmnAC  ^efbAeu, 

AC  A  m-bAi  ce^bAC  'O'A^bAec, 

^Af  UAf  ^tJf  f uf  miuf  A  bpuc — 

f  A  mAfbAf  -oin  oen  U]\ cuf . 
Sf ub  *OAif e,  fe]Ab  feip^e  a  ^Ab, 

bA  ]\un  bAbe  nA  cec  m-bAn. 
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Thou  art  seized  with  madness  and  grief, 

All  evil  from  us  shalt  thou  have 

Because  thou  it  is  that  art  in  fault. 
"  Good,  0  Ferdiad",  said  Cuchulaind,  "  it  was  not  proper  for  Cuchuiaind 
thee  to  have  come  to  combat  and  fight  with  me  through  the  insti-  F^^diad^and 
gation  and  intermeddling  of  Ailill  and  Medb  ;  and  to  none  of  those  Jg^^^^^^j^JJJ^^ 
who  came  before  thee  has  it  given  victory  or  success :  and  they  all  be  victo- 
fell  by  me ;  and  neither  shall  it  win  victory  or  increase  [of  fame] 
for  thee ;  by  me  shalt  thou  fall".   Thus  was  he  saying,  and  he  spake 
these  words,  and  Ferdiad  listened  to  him. 


Come  not  unto  me,  O  powerful  champion  I 

0  Ferdiad,  son  of  Daman  ! 

Worse  to  thee  what  shall  come  of  it, 
Though  it  will  bring  universal  wo ; 

Come  not  to  me  in  violation  of  rightful  justice — 
In  my  hands  is  thy  last  end. 
Why  hast  thou  not  considered  ere  this  time 
My  combat  with  champions  ? 

Art  thou  not  bought  with  diverse  arms, 
A  purple  girdle,  a  skin-protecting  armour  ? 
The  maiden  for  whom  thou  makest  battle 
Shall  not  be  thine,  O  son  of  Daman. 

Findabar  the  daughter  of  Medb, 

Though  it  be  for  the  comeliness  of  her  figure, 
The  maiden,  though  fair  her  form. 
Will  not  be  given  thee  to  first  enjoy. 

Findabar  the  daughter  of  the  king. 

The  reward  which  has  been  proffered  thee. 

To  numbers  before  thee  has  been  falsely  promised, 

And  many  like  thee  has  [she]  wounded. 

Break  not  with  me  thy  vow,  not  to  combat, 
Break  not  the  bond — break  not  friendship, 
Break  not  thy  plighted  word. 
Come  not  to  me,  O  champion  bold. 

Unto  fifty  champions  has  been  proffered 
The  maiden,  not  slight  the  gift. 
By  me  they  have  been  sent  to  their  graves, 
From  me  they  carried  only  a  just  fate. 

Though  vauntingly  spirited  was  Ferbaeth, 
Who  had  a  household  of  brave  men, 
Short  the  time  until  his  rage  I  lowered — 

1  killed  him  by  the  one  cast. 

Srub  Daire,  bitter  the  decline  of  his  valour, 

The  repositary  of  the  secrets  of  hundreds  of  women. 

28  B 


Poem  of 
Cuchulaind 
in  which  he 
reproaches 
Ferdiad, 


and  appeals 

to  hira  not 
to  break 
their  bond 
of  friend- 
ship; 

and  tells  the 
fate  of  the 
other  cham- 
pions with 
whom  he 
haa  fought; 
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ni  'p<Mi,  Acc  6"p,  11 A  ec^A-o. 
IDAmbAT)  'OAtn  ]aa  riAi-omceA  in  bein 
jii-pcib  cent)  riA  coice-o  CAin, 
nocbo  'oe'p5):Aiiix)]"e  x)o  ctiAb, 
ce|Y  riA  unAit),  riA  ciA-p  riA  cai]i. 
"  TTlAiub,  A  phip'oiA'o",  bA|i  CucubAin'o,  "  ^y  ai^ag  pn  riA  -jia 
coi|i  X)t!icpu  ciAccAin  "00  combunx)  ocA-p  -oo  coin^mc  pimj-A. 
'Oai^  -OA  m-bAmmA]i  ac  Scauai^,  ocA-p  ac  llAubAi^,  ocAy  ac 
Aip,  1]"  A]i  oen  imubei^mip  cac  cac  ocA'p  cac  cac]\6i,  cac  com- 

btllTO  OCAf  CAC  COmpVAC,  CAC  p*0  OCA-p  CAC  'pA'pAC,  CAC  "OOIVCA 
OCA-p  CAC  'OlAITIAIpV.     OCAf  If  AlflbAlX)  |\A  bAI  ^A  ^lA-QA,  OCAf  "pA- 

be]ic  riA  bjiiAciiA  aito. 

tlop"6A]\  COcbe  CjATOI, 

-|Aop'6A|A  cAenice  CAibbe, 

|iop"6A]A  p]\  cboinx)ei]\5i'oe, 

conuutmip  ciAOincocUiT). 

A|A  c|Aom  nicAib 

icjAicViAib,  itib  ecViciAAnriAib, 

A|A  oen  im]\ei'Oini|'  inicbei^m'ip 

CAC  px),  -po^Acecub  |:|Ai  Scauai^. 
*'  A  CbucubAin-o  cAeni  cbeppAc",  bA^i  'pe]\'oiA'o,  "  |ia  cin'0]'em 
ceip\'0  corrroAnA,  iaa  cboipec  cui|a  caiaac]iai-o,  bocpicbA  x)o 
cec^tJine ;  nA  cumniz^  in  coniAbcAf ,  a  cua  iiacac  cobjAA-OAiA — a 

CUA  nACAC  COb-|AAUA]A". 

"  tlo  f AUA  ACAtn  AinbAi'opeo  bA-oepcA",  bA|A  feiTOiAiD ;  "  ocA-p 

^A  ^A-jXet)  A]A  A  jAA^Ain  m-OIll,  A  CluiCubAinX)?"      "  LaCI'U  '00 

■po^A  ^AfciT)  cAi-oclii  inT)!!!",  bA]A  CucubAin'O ;  " -OAi^  ^y  cu 
•OApiAcc  in  n-Acb  a]a  clip". 

"  1nx)AC  niebAi]Apu  ici]^,  bA]\  peii-oiAt),  "  ip  nd  Aijii^uib 
^A'pcit)  A  niiiiniif  AC  ScAuliAi^,  oc<\y  ac  UacIiai^,  ocAp  ac 
Aife?"    "  1p  Annn  mebAi^i  aih  ecin",  bA]\  CuciibAinx). 

"  THA-pA  mebAi]A  cecAtn  [-poiipA",  a|a  pe|AX)iA'o].    'Oo  ctiACA]\ 

bA]A  A  n-Aipi^ublb  ^ApCIt).  TIa  ^Abf  ACA]A  -oa  ]X1AC  cbi]Y  co- 
inAII-OACAcllA  p-O^ipO,   OCAp  A  n-OCC  n-OCA]\cbl^Y,  0CA|'  A  n-occ 

cbeccini,  ocAp  a  n-occ  cinb^  n-x)ec,  ocAp  a  n-occ  n-^ocnAcrA 
neic  1in]\eicif  UAcbA  oca]'  ciiccu  inA]\  beoclio  lAilbe  Ainbe. 
til  cbeb^cip  nA"o  Aimpicip.  Ua  ^Ab  cac  "oib  ac  ■oibiiji^un 
A]AAibe  "oinA  cbe]Y<Mb  pn  a  -oojibbAp  nA  niAcne  niuce  50  nn-oe 
me'ooin  bAi,  50  iaa  cboepecA]\  a  n-ib  cbepyA|AT)A  ]aa  cibib  oc<yy 
cobjAA-OAib  nA  |xiAcb  cbifp.    5^*^  "o'-pebA-p  in-o  im-oi- 

bu]\cci,  f  A  bo'i  "oYebAi'  nA  b-im-oe^bA  nA  ]\a  "pubi^  oca]"  nA  |ia 
■po]\"oe]A5  CAch  -oib  b^^  A^iAibe  -|ai]'  in  |\e  ]^in. 

"  Scuipein  -oin  ^Aipce-opA  yo-oepuA,  a  CncubAin-o",  bA]A  fe^i- 
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Great  at  one  time  was  his  high  renown, 

Not  silver  thread,  but  gold,  was  in  his  clothes. 

Though  it  were  to  me  the  woman  was  betrothed 

On  whom  the  chiefs  of  the  fair  province  smile, 

I  would  not  crimson  thy  body. 

South  or  north,  west  or  east. 
"Good,  O  Ferdiad",  said  Cuchulaind,  "therefore  it  is  that  thou  Cuchuiaind 
shouldst  not  have  come  to  combat  and  to  fight  with  me.    For  when  reproaches!* 
we  were  with  Scathach,  and  with  Uathach,  and  with  Aife,  it  was 
together  we  used  to  go  to  every  battle  and  every  battle-field,  to 
every  fight  and  every  combat,  to  every  forest  and  every  wilder- 
ness, through  every  darkness  and  every  difficulty".    And  thus  was 
he  saying,  and  he  spake  these  words  there  : 

We  were  heart  companions, 

We  were  comrades  in  assemblies, 
TVe  were  fellows  of  the  same  bed, 
Where  we  used  to  sleep  the  deep  sleep. 
To  hard  battles. 

In  countries  many  and  far  distant. 
Together  we  used  to  practise  and  go 
Through  each  forest,  learning  with  Scathach. 

"  O  Cuchulaind  of  the  beautiful  feats",  said  Ferdiad,  "  though  Fer  iiad 
we  have  studied  arts  of  equal  science,  and  though  I  have  heard 
our  bonds  of  friendship,  of  me  shall  come  thy  first  wounds ;  re- 
member not  the  companionship,  0  Hound,  it  shall  not  avail  thee — 
O  Hound,  it  shall  not  avail  thee". 

"Too  lonor  have  we  remained  this  way  now",  said  Ferdiad ;  Proposes 

to  i>6l6Ct 

"  and  what  arms  shall  we  resort  to  to-day,  Cuchulaind  ?"    "  Thine  weapons, 
this  day  is  the  choice  of  arms  till  night",  said  Cuchulaind  ;  "  for  it 
was  thou  that  first  reached  the  ford". 

"Dost  thou  remember  at  all",  said  Ferdiad,  "the  missive  wea-  First da.v— 
pons  we  used  to  practise  with  Scathach,  and  with  Uathach,  and  with  tiSamibat: 
Aife  ?"    "I  remember  them  indeed",  said  Cuchulaind. 

"  If  thou  rememberest,  let  us  resort  [to  them",  said  Ferdiad.] 
They  resorted  to  their  missive  weapons.  They  took  two  emblematic  i-e.  jaTeiins; 
missive  shields  upon  them,  and  their  eight  turned  handled  spears, 
and  their  eight  little  quill  spears,  and  their  eight  ivory-hilted  swords, 
and  their  'eight  sharp  ivory-hafted  spears.  They  used  to  fly  from 
them  and  to  them  like  bees  on  the  wing  on  a  fine  day.  There  was 
no  cast  that  did  not  hit.  Each  continued  to  shoot  at  the  other  with 
those  missiles  from  the  twilight  of  the  early  morning  to  the  mean 
midday,  until  all  their  missiles  were  blunted  against  the  faces  and 
bosses  of  the  missive  shields.  And  although  the  shooting  was 
most  excellent,  so  good  was  the  defence  that  neither  of  them  bled 
or  reddened  the  other  during  that  time. 

"Let  us  drop  these  feats  now,  Cuchulaind",  said  Ferdiad,  "for  end  of  first 

combat ; 


and  alludes 
to  their 
ancient 
friendship ; 
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J.  a.  b.  ^-1^^^  ^^1^      ve  yeo  cic      n-eceiA^teot)".  Sctii]Aem 
ecin  m<3k  cViAmc  a  uViiaacVi",  b^-p  CucutAitro. 

tlA  f  coip-pecAjA.  poc'he]A'0]pecA|A  a  cle^-pA-OA  HACAib  ibtArtiAib 
A  n-AiAAt).  "      ^A-pcet)  ipjiA^Am  i  -pe-pcA,  a  CucuIaitto  ?"  bAp 

'Pe]A*01A'0.       "LeCfU  -OO  t^O^A  ^AlfCI-O  CA1X)Ce",  bA|A  CucutAiTTO, 

"  X)Ai5  ^y  cu  "oo  |Macc  in  n-AC  a|a  cuf"'.  "  UiA^Am  lA^tim",  bA-p 
fep-oiA-o,  "  bA|A  A-p  fbe^Aib  fneicci,  -pnA-pcA,  'pbemtjnc]iUA'oi,  50 
-puAnemriAib  tin  iAti  cActtc  itroib".  "  UecAtn  Atn  ecin",  bA]i 
CucutAin-o.  l-p  Anx)pn  |aa  5Ab]"ACA|i  "oa  coutic  fciAc  com- 
•OAin^ni  )?o|A]Ao.  'Oa  ciiAUA^A  bA-p  A  ftejAib  -pnAicci,  -pnAfUA, 
-ptemtin  cVihua'Oi,  50  fUAnemnAib  tin  lAncocuc  in*oi. 

tlA^Ab  CAC  *oib  AC  iDibuii^tin  A|AAibe  "01  nA  -pte^Aib  a  mi-oe 
me'ooin  Iai  50  cuAcb  iriiniT)  nonA.  |\Abui  -o'-pebAf  nA 

b-irtToe^bA,  -pAbui  -oyebAf  inx)'oim'oibAi|A5ci,  50  |\o  fuili^, 
ocA|"  50  'j:o]A'oe|A5,  ocA-p  50  ]\A  cb|AecliunAi5  cacVi  "oib  bA|i 
A|iAite  yiif  in  -pe  pn. 

"  Scupem  X)e  fcoAin  bAtJe-pcA  a  CucubAin'o",  bA-ji  "PeiA-oiA-o. 
"  ScujieiTi  Am  ecin  itia  cAnic  a  c|vac",  bA-p  Cucu'LAin'o. 

Ua  -pcoijireuAji.  bliAceiji'Dfec  a  n-Ai|im  UAchu  iblAiriAib  a 
n-A|iA*o.     UAnic  CAC  "oib  x)'in*o-pAi5it)  AjiAite  A-pp  a  Aicbte, 

OCA-p  -pAbepC  CAC  TDlb  tAtn  X)Ap  bjlA^IC  ApAite,  OCAp  -pA  UAipbl|l 

ceo-pA  poc  Ra  bACA-p  a  n-eic  in  oen  -pcuji  in  n-Ai*oci  pn, 
ocA]p  A  n-A|iAix)  ic  oen  cenix);  ocA-p  bo  ^ni-pecAp  a  n-A|\Ai*o 
cop"Ai]i  bepcA  u]ituAC|iA  x)oib,  50  'ppic1iA'OA]AUAib  ye]\  n-^onA 
pMU.  UAncAUA-p  paIIac  1CC1  OCAp  bepp  -oa  n-icc  ocAp  x)a 
bei^ep,  OCAp  pocfiep'oecAp  tubi  ocAp  boppA  icci  ocAp  pbAnpen 
pA  cnoDAib  OCAp  cpecuAib,  pA  n-AluAib  ocAp  pA  n-it^onAib. 
Cac  buib  OCAp  CAC  boppA  1CC1  OCAp  pbAnpon  pA  be]iubeA  pA 
cne-OAib  ocAp  cpeccAib,  AbuAib  ocAp  ib^onAib  ConcubAin-o,  pA 
i-onAicceA  coinpAin-o  max)  X)^h  *OAp  ac  piAp  "©'fhi^i-oiAT),  nA 
pAbbpAicip  pip  h-6penx),  "oa  cuicet)  'Pep'oiA'o  beppium,  bA 
h-immApcpAi*o  be^ip  "oa  bepAit)  p<Mp. 

CacIi  biAt),  OCAp  CAC  bin*o,  poobA,  pocApcAin  po  mepc  "oa 
bepubeA  6  pepAib  b-Openx)  •o'pbip-oiA'o,  "oa  i-onAicceA  com- 
pAin-o  iiA*o  -oib  "OAp  AU  pAuuAic  x)o  ComcubAin'o ;  "oai^  pAp- 

CAp  blA  blACUAl^  phip-OIAT)  An-OA  blACUAl^  ConCubAIITO,  1lAp- 

UAp  biACCAi^  pip-b-e-peno  nbi  •o''Pi]\t)iax)  Ap  ChoincnbAin-o  -oo 
•oin^bAib  "oib.  tlApcAp  biACCAi^  b^ie^A  X)AnA,  -oo  Comcu- 
bAin'o.   Uiccip  "OA  ACAb*OAitii  pp'i  x)e,  .1.  CAC  n-Ai-Qce. 

'OeppeuAp  Ani)  in  n-Ai-oci  pin.  AcpAchcACAp  50  nioc  Ap 
nA  bApAC  ocAp  CAncACAp  pompu  CO  Acb  m  compAic  "  5^ 
^Apcet)  Ap  A  pA^Am  in-oiu,  a  pbip-beAt) ?"  bAp  CucubAin-o. 
"  Leccpu  "00  P05A  n-^Apcix)  cai-oci",  bAp  ^Tep-oiA-o,  "  "oai^  ip 
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it  is  not  by  such  our  battle  will  be  decided".    "Let  us  desist, 
indeed,  if  the  time  hath  come",  said  Cuchulaind. 

They  ceased.    They  cast  away  their  missiles  into  the  hands  of 
their  charioteers.    "  What  weapons  shall  we  resort  to  now,  O  Cu-  they  select 
chulaind?"  said  Fei  diad.    "  To  thee  belongs  the  choice  of  arms  till  reconT'^"' 
night",  said  Cuchulaind,  "because  thou  it  was  that  first  reached  pombat : 
the  ford".    "Let  us  then",  said  Ferdiad,  "  resort  to  our  straight,  with  strings 
elegant,  smooth,  hardened  spears,  with  their  perfectly  hardened 
flaxen  strings  in  them".    "  Let  us  now,  indeed",  said  Cuchulaind. 
And  it  was  then  they  took  two  stout  protecting  shields  upon  them. 
They  resorted  to  their  straight,  elegant,  smooth,  hardened  spears, 
with  their  perfectly  hardened  flaxen  strings  in  them. 

Each  of  them  continued  to  shoot  at  the  other  with  the  spears 
from  the  middle  of  mid-day  till  even-tide.  And  though  the  defence 
was  most  excellent,  still  the  shooting  was  so  good,  that  each  of  them 
bled,  and  reddened,  and  wounded  the  other  in  that  time. 


"  Let  us  desist  from  this  now  for  the  present,  0  Cuchulaind",  said  end  of  first 
Ferdiad.    "  Let  us,  indeed,  desist  if  the  time  hath  come",  said  Cu-  fng 
chulaind. 

They  ceased.    They  threw  away  their  arms  from  them  into  the 
hands  of  their  charioteers.    Each  of  them  approached  the  other 
forthwith,  and  each  put  his  hands  around  the  other's  neck,  and  knightly 
gave  him  three  kisses.    Their  horses  were  in  the  same  paddock  that  of^cmn'JSer 
night,  and  their  charioteers  at  the  same  fire ;  and  theii  charioteers  afte-  the 
spread  beds  of  green  rushes  for  them,  with  wounded  men's  pillows 
to  them.    The  professors  of  healing  and  curing  came  to  heal  and 
cure  them,  and  they  applied  herbs  and  plants  of  healing  and  curing 
to  their  stabs  and  their  cuts  and  their  gashes,  and  to  all  their 
wounds.    Of  every  herb  and  of  every  healing  and  curing  plant 
that  was  put  to  the  stabs  and  cuts  and  gashes  and  to  all  the 
wounds  of  Cuchulaind,  he  w^ould  send  an  equal  portion  from  him 
westward  over  the  ford  to  Ferdiad,  so  that  the  men  of  Eiriu 
might  not  be  able  to  say,  should  Ferdiad  fall  by  him,  that  it  was 
by  better  means  of  cure  that  he  was  enabled  [to  kill  him]. 

Of  each  kind  of  food,  and  of  palatable,  pleasant,  intoxicating 
drink  that  was  sent  by  the  men  of  Eiriu  to  Ferdiad,  he  would 
send  a  fair  moiety  over  the  ford  northwards  to  Cuchulaind  ;  because 
the  purveyors  of  Ferdiad  were  more  numerous  than  the  purveyors 
of  Cuchulaind.  All  the  men  of  Eiriu  were  purveyors  to  Ferdiad 
for  beating  off"  Cuchulaind  from  them.  The  Bregians  only  were 
purveyors  to  Cuchulaind.  They  were  used  to  come  to  converse 
with  him  at  dusk,  i.e.,  every  night. 

They  rested  there  that  night.   They  arose  early  the  next  morning  Secocd  .lay 
and  came  forward  to  the  ford  of  battle.    "  What  weapons  shall  we 
resort  to  to-day,  O  Ferdiad  ?"  said  Cuchulaind.    "  To  thee  belongs 
the  choice  of  arms  until  nfght",  said  Ferdiad,  "  because  it  was  I 
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).  a.  a.  -rni-pp  ]Aoe5A  mo  "pogA  n-^A'pcit)  ^y  in*o  iAclii  Itiix)".  **  Cia- 
^Am  iA|\uiTi",  hA]\  CuculAin'o,  "  bAp  Ayi  iTiAtiAipb  mojiA  mu|^- 
T11UCA  itTom  ;  "OAit^  If  ]:oicpii  titro  -oonA^  in  c-impubA'O  in-oiu, 
ATTOA  'oonx)  irtTOibup^un  inne'. 

"  5AbcA|A  A\\  n-eic  -oun  ocA-p  inx)biue|A  a]i  CAppAiu,  co  n-'oe]i- 
riAm  CAuu^ux)  'OA-p  necAib  ocA-p  'oa^  cA|Apcib  in*oiu".  "  UecAtn 
Am  ecin",  hA]\  lpe]\x)^AX). 

^Y    ATTO   pn    ]AA  ^AbfACA-jA   "OA    beCATI  fCIAull  tAtl  'OAn^ni 

yopiio  in  La  pn.  IDa  cViuaca]!  bAp  a  rtiAriAipb  m6\\A  mu|iTie- 
cViA  in  Ia  pn. 

tlA  ^Ab  CAcb  "o'lb  bA|\  coltAt),  ocA-p  bA|\  cpe5*0AT),  bA|A  put, 
ocA-p  bA|\  -pe^CAX)  AjAAibe,  A  •oopblAi'  nA  tTiAune  tnucbi,  50 
CjiAcb  f  tin  IT)  nonA.  'OAmbA'O  be-p  eoin  a|a  buAiriAin  "oo  cecc 
c|>i  co]ApAi*o  'ooene,  X)o  -pA^cAip  cp  riA  co^ipAib  in  Ia  pn, 
50  in-bepcAip  nA  cocca  -potA  ocA-p  -peotA  cp  nA  cne-OAib  ocA-p 
u]\i  nA  cj-ieccAib,  in  netAib  ocAp  in  Ae]AAib  peccAi]i.  OcAy  a 
chAnic  c]\Auh  punix)  nonA,  p\ApcA|A  pciuA  a  n-eic,  ocA-p  lAApcAp 
mepicni^  a  n-AjiAi-o,  ocAp  -pApcA-p  pcicA  pom  pA-oeipin, — nA 
cupAi-o  ocAp  nA  iAiuh  5Aite.  "  Sctipem  -oe  po-OAin  bA-oepcA  a 
'phip'oeA'o",  bAp  CuctibAin-o,  "  X)A^^  ip  AcpcicA  Ap  n-eic  ocAp  ic 
mepcni^  Ap  n-ApAit);  ocAp  in  cpAch  aua  pciCA  iac,  ci*o  •oiinni 
nA  bAT)  pciubA  pint)  X)An  ?  OcAp  ip  AmlAit)  pA  bui  5A  pAX5, 
ocAp  pAbepc  nA  bpiAcpA  Ant) : 

til  'ole^Ap  -o'ln  cuctAi^i  (bAp  epum) 

pA  "pomopcAib  pei-om  ; 

cu]\uep  pouu  A  n-npcomAib, 

A  po  pcAic  An  'oeibm. 
"  Scoipem  Am  ecin,  mA  cAnic  a  rpAc",  bAp  pep-oiAt).  Ka 
pcoppeuAp. 

pAceip-opec  A  n-Aipin  uauii  ibtAniAib  a  n-AiiAt).  UAnic  cac 
•oib  -o'lnnAi^it)  a  ceite.  11a  bepc  cac  iAm  -OAp  bpApc  ApAibe, 
ocAp  pA  cAipbip  ueopA  poc.  Ua  bACAp  A  n-eic  in  oen  pcup 
in  Aix)ci  pin,  ocAp  a  n-ApAi*o  oc  oen  cenix). 

t)o  ^n'lpec  A  n-ApAit)  cop'Aip  tepuA  uptuAcpA  'ooib  50 
ppicliAX)ApcAib  pep  n-^onA  ppm.  ■rAncACA]\  piAbtAc  icci  ocAp 
teiz^ip  -OA  ]:ediiiim  ocAp  'oa  pe^AX),  ocAp  X)a  p'0]\coinec  in 
n-Ai-oci  pin ;  "oai^  n'l  n'l  Aibe  pA  ctim^ecAp  iDoib,  pA  1i-ac- 
beibe  A  cnex),  ocAp  a  cpeccA,  a  n-AbcA  ocAp  a  n-it^onA, 
Acc  ipcliA  ocAp  ebe  ocAp  ApuAnA  -00  cup  piu,  "oo  cViAijimepc 
A  p*otA,  ocAp  A  p-ubLui^u  ocAp  A  n-^Ae  cpo.  Cac  ipcliA  OCAp 
^AC  ete  OCAp  ^Ac  0]\fAnA  -oo  bepccA  pA  cne-oAib  ocAp  pA 
c]ieccAib  ConcutAin-o,  pA  i"onAicceA  compAin-o  uat)  "oib  -OAp 
AC  piA]i  •o'pp'oiAt).  Cac  biAt),  ocAp  ca6  bint),  poobA,  pocApcAin 
pome]X  ]\A  bejirbcA  o  pepAib  b-Cpent)  t)o  'p1ii]\t)iAt),  pA  b-it)- 
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that  had  my  choice  of  weapons  in  the  days  that  have  passed",  weapons  for 
"  Let  us  then",  said  Cuchulaind,  "  resort  to  our  great  broad  spears  S'^i'^''^  ^ 
this  day ;  because  we  shall  be  nearer  to  our  battle  by  the  thrust- 
ing  this  day,  than  we  were  by  the  shooting  yesterday".  spears, 

"Let  our  horses  be  harnessed  for  us  and  our  chariots  yoked, 
that  w^e  may  do  battle  from  our  horses  and  from  our  chariots 
to-day".    "  Let  us  do  so,  indeed",  said  Ferdiad. 

And  it  is  then  they  took  two  broad  full-firm  shields  upon  them 
that  day.    They  resorted  to  their  great  broad  spears  on  that  day. 


Each  of  them  continued  to  pierce,  and  to  wound,  to  redden,  fierceness  of 
and  to  lacerate  the  other,  from  the  twilight  of  the  early  morning  ^  ^^"^  *  ' 
until  evening's  close.  If  it  were  the  custom  for  birds  in  their  flight 
to  pass  through  the  bodies  of  men,  they  could  have  passed  through 
their  bodies  on  that  day,  and  they  might  carry  pieces  of  flesh  and 
blood  through  their  stabs  and  cuts,  into  the  clouds  and  sky  all 
round.  And  when  evening's  close  came,  their  horses  were  fatigued, 
and  their  charioteers  were  dispirited,  and  they  were  fatigued  them- 
selves, also — the  champions  and  the  heroes  of  valour.  "Let  us 
desist  from  this  now,  O  Ferdiad",  said  Cuchulaind,  "  for  our  horses 
are  fatigued  and  our  charioteers  are  dispirited  ;  and  when  they  are 
fatigued,  why  should  not  we  be  fatigued  too?"  And  so  was  he 
saying,  and  he  spake  these  words  there : 

"We  are  not  bound  to  persevere  (said  he) 
With  Fomorian  obstinacy ; 
Let  the  cause  be  put  in  abeyance. 
Now  that  the  din  of  combnt  is  over. 

"Let  us  desist  now,  indeed,  if  the  time  has  come",  said  Ferdiad.  end  of 

rrv  J  combat ; 

I  hey  ceased. 

They  threw  their  arms  from  them  into  the  hands  of  their  chariot-  repetition  of 
eers.    Each  of  them  came  towards  the  other.    Each  of  them  put  civilities; 
his  hands  round  the  neck  of  the  other,  and  bestowed  three  kisses 
on  him.    Their  horses  were  in  the  same  enclosure,  and  their  cha- 
rioteers at  the  same  fire. 

Their  charioteers  made  beds  of  green  rushes  for  them  with  pillows  t^e  chariot- 
for  wounded  men  to  them.    The  professors  of  healing  and  curing  beS  for ?he* 
came  to  examine  and  take  care  of  them  that  nieht ;  lor  they  could  '"'ounded 
do  nothmg  more  for  them,  because  of  the  dangerous  severity  of 
their  stabs,  and  their  cuts,  and  their  gashes,  and  their  numerous 
wounds,  than  to  apply  witchcraft  and  incantations  and  charms  to 
them,  to  staunch  their  blood,  and  their  bleeding  and  gory  mortal 
wounds.    Every  spell  and  incantation  and  charm  that  was  applied  they  inter- 
to  the  stabs  and  cuts  of  Cuchulaind,  he  sent  a  full  moiety  of  me^cUcfnes 
them  over  the  ford  westwards  to  Ferdiad.    All  sorts  of  food,  and  ^"dfood. 
of  palatable,  pleasant,  intoxicating  drink  that  were  sent  by  the  men 
of  Eiriu  to  Ferdiad,  he  would  send  a  moiety  of  them  over  the 
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*  riAiccGA  comi^AitTo  viAT)  -oib  -OA^A  Ach  irouuAit  '00  CliomculAin'o. 

]AApUA|\   tiA   blAUCAl^   ^IIA-OIAT)   AUTDA   blACCAl^  ConCU- 

lAin-o.    'OA15  -pApuA]!  biACCAi^  p]\  h-Q^]\er\x)  mh  •o'ppDiA'O 
A|A  -oin^bAit  CboincutAinx)  -oib.    KApcA|\  biAUCAi^  bpe^Ano 
•oo  CboincubAinx).  Uiccif  "oa  lACAtbAim      -oe,  .1.  cac  n-Ai-oce. 
'OeiyecA'p  in  n-An:)Ci  pn  aito.   ^cpAAcuArAp  co  moc  Ap  iia 

bA]\AC,   OCAp   UATICACAjA  "peiTipO   CO  AU  111  cVlOmpAIC.      Ha  COfl- 

"OAic  CucubAinT)  mi-oebb  ocAp  imueinet  m6]\  in  La  pin  bA]A 
'Pe]i'oiA*o.  "  1p  otc  ACAipiti  inx)iii  a  phi^A-oeAt)",  bAp  CucutAiiro. 
"  Ra  'oopcliAi^  c-pobc  111-0111,  ocAp  pA  puAiimi^  x)o  pope,  OCAp 
•OA  cuAiT)  X)o  cpuc  OCAp  x)o  'oebb  OCAp  *oo  'oeiiAm  -o'lc".  "  tlip 
cectApu  tiA  Ap  u-tJAinAiii  popnipA  pAin  in-oiu  Am",  bAp  fep- 
x)iAt),  "  "OAi^  n'l  pint  in  1i-6-]\in'0  in*oiu  lAec  nA-oin^ebpA". 
OcAp  pA  bui  Cucu'LAinx)  ac  ecAini  ocAp  ac  Aipcbipecc,  ocAp 
pAbepc  nA  bpiAcpA,  An*o  ocAp  pA  pecAip  feiroiAX). 

Cc.     A  pip-oeAT),  iTiApA  rhu, 

*oemin  bimin  ip  ac  bom  cpu, 

ciDACc  Ap  comAipbi  mnA 

•00  comtunt)  pic  coiriAbcA. 
f.  "o.  A  CbtictibAin'o,  coiTiAbb  n-^Aic, 

A  pip  AnpAic,  A  pi]\  Laic, 

ip  eicen  -oo  neoc  a  cecc 

CO  pin  poc  po]i]"  A  m-biA  ci^becc 
Cc.     fm-OAbAip,  in^eAn  1lle-obA, 

51A  beic  t)  pebAp  a  X)ebbA, 

A  CAbAi]\c  -OAic  n'l  Ap  -oo  pei]\c, 

Acc  vo  poiriAt)  -00  ]\i5neipc. 
■p.       "PpomcA  mo  nepc  a  ciAnAib 

A  cu  cop  in  CAem  piA^Aib, 

nec  bAt)  cAtmu  noco  cbop]% 

cop  in"oiu  nocon  puAjiopp. 
Cc.     Uu  po-oejAA  A  pAit  -oe, 

A  mic  IDAmAin  mic  *OApe 

ciACCAin  Ap  comAipbe  mnA 

'o'imctAi'obe'o  pic  cbomAbcA. 
'p.       "Oa  pcApAin-o  ^An  cpoic  ip  cu, 

p"OAp  coniAbcAi,  A  CAem  cii. 

but)  otc  mo  bpiAcliA]\  ip  mo  blA"o 

ic  Aibitb  ip  AC  lllei-ob  Cb]\ucAn. 
Cc.     tloco  cAp-o  biAt)  -OA  bebAib, 

OCAp  noco  moo  po  ^enAip, 

•DO  pi^  nA  p'l^Ain  cAn  cepp, 

bAp  A  n-'oepiiAin'ope  c-Amlep. 
Ip.       A  CliiiculAin'o  colAib  ^aI, 
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ford  northwards  to  Cucliulaind.  .  Because  the  purveyors  of  Fer- 
diad -were  more  numerous  than  those  of  Cuchulaind.  For  all  the 
men  of  Eiriu  were  purveyors  to  Ferdiad  for  his  warding  off  Cuchu- 
laind from  them.  The  Bregians  only  were  purveyors  to  Cuchulaind. 
They  used  to  come  to  talk  to  him  at  dusk,  i.e.,  at  night. 

They  rested  there  that  night.  They  aro-e  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  they  came  forward  to  the  ford  of  battle.  Cuchulaind  per- 
ceived an  ill  visaged  and  a  greatly  lowering  cloud  on  Fer- 
diad that  day.  "  Badly  dost  thou  appear  this  day,  O  Ferdiad", 
said  Cuchulaind.  "  Thy  hair  has  become  dark  this  day,  and  thy 
eye  has  become  drowsy,  and  thine  own  form  and  features  and  appear- 
ance have  departed  from  thee".  "It  is  not  from  fear  or  terror  of 
thee  that  I  am  so  this  day",  said  Ferdiad,  *'  for  there  is  not  in  Eiriu 
this  day  a  champion  that  I  could  not  subdue".  And  Cuchulaind 
w.is  complaining  and  bemoaning,  and  he  spake  these  words,  and 
Ferdiad  answered. 

C.  O  Ferdiad,  if  it  be  thou. 

Certain  am  I  that  thou  art  a  degraded  being, 
To  have  come  at  the  bidding  of  a  woman 
To  fight  with  thy  lellow-pupil. 

F,  O  Cuchulaind,  inflictor  of  wounds, 
O  valiant  man,  O  true  champion, 
A  man  is  constrained  to  come 
Unto  the  sod  where  his  final  grave  shall  be. 

C.  Findabar,  the  daughter  of  Medb, 

Though  it  be  through  her  superior  beauty. 
Her  bestowal  upon  thee  was  not  for  thy  love, 
But  to  test  thy  kingly  might. 

F.  My  might  was  tested  long  ago 
O  hound  of  the  gentle  rule, 
Of  none  more  valiant  have  I  heard, 
Nor  to  this  day  did  I  ever  meet. 

C.  Thou  art  the  cause  of  all  that  has  happened, 
O  son  of  Daman,  son  of  Dare, 
To  have  come  by  the  counsel  of  a  woman 
To  measure  swords  with  thy  fellow-pupil. 

F.  If  I  had  returned  without  combat  with  thee. 

Though  we  are  fellow- pupils,  O  graceful  hound. 
Bad  should  be  my  word  and  my  fame 
With  Ailill  and  with  Medb  of  Cruachan. 

C.  Not  one  has  yet  put  food  unto  his  lips 
Nor  has  there  yet  been  bom 
Of  king  or  queen  without  disgrace 
One  for  whom  I  would  do  thee  evil. 

F.  0  Cuchulaind  of  battle- triumphs, 


Third  day : 
the  meeting; 


dialogue 
between 
Cuchulaind 
and  Ferdiad, 
in  which  the 
former 
reproaches 
the  iatter  for 
having  come 
to  figlit  with 
his  friend ; 
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be|AA]"U  btlAIT)  ocA-p  blAlt), 
ni  fO]\Z  ACAC  A  ciriAix). 
Cc.     1^"  CAep  cp6  1110  c]Ai*oe  CAin, 

bee  riAC  -pA^^ctofi"  -pAm  ArimAiii, 
ni  comriAi]\c  tiinm  bnib  ^At 
com]\AC  pu,  A  'phipx)eA'o.  ^X. 
"tTleiT)  A  cAipu  AC  ceiYAcu  'j:o]im|-A  itrom",  bA|i  fep-oiAt). 
"  5a  z^Af  ce*o  yo]\  a  ^ia^aiti  itroni  ?  '    "  tecc-pu  'oo  f  o^a  ^A-pciX) 

C<M*OC1,  UTOIU",  bA]A  CuCutAltTO,  " -OAI^  1]"  Tlll-p]"l   bA]1  ^AOe^A  in 

lAce  tui'o".  "  U1A5AIT1  lApAtn",  bA|i  peji-oiA-o,  "  bA-p  a]a  cbAi*obib 
qAoiniTiA  cojAcbtibtecA  itroiti,  -oai^  if  -pAcpu  bint)  •oomoA^  in 
n-iiTiftAi'oi  in-oiu,  An-OA  X)on'o  im]\ubA'o  in-oe".  *' UecAm  Am 
ecin",  bA|A  CucubAin'o.  1f  An-o-pAin  iia  ^Abf  aca|a  -oa  bebop  f  ciau 
bAn  m6]\A  yo]\]\o  in  bA  fAin.  Tto  chuAUAp  h<x]\  a  cbAi-obib 
cpomniA  uopcbubbecA.  Ha  ^Ab  CAcb  x)'ib  hA]\  ybAi-oe,  ocA-p  bA^i 
fbecuA'o,  bAp\  Aipibecb  ocA-p  bA]A  efpo]A5Ain,  ^ombA  meciuipi  -pi 
cent)  mic  m^y  cac  ubococc,  ocA-p  ^ac  cinmi  do  beijiet)  cac  -o'lb 
-oe  ^uAbbib,  ocA-p  x)e  fbiA-pcAib,  ocAp  *oe  fbmneocAib  ApAibe. 

Ua  ^Ab  CAC  "o'lb  AC  -pbAixDe  ApAibe,  niAn  coip  pn,  a  'oopbbA'pf 
nA  mAcni  muci  co  cpvAch  yuniT)  nonA. 

"  Scti|\em  -00  f'ox)Ain  bA-oe^cA,  a  CticubAin'o",  bApi  fep'oiA'o. 
"  Scop\em  Am  ecin,  mA  CAnic  a  upiAc",  bApi  CuculAinx).  Ra 
Ixoii-pecApi. 

'PAceip*ofecA]\  A  n-Ai]Ain  UA-OAib  ibbAmAib  a  n-AjiA-o.  gip 
bo  com]AAiccbi  "oa  fubAC,  -p aiiiac,  fobb]\6nAC,  -pomenmnAc,  f a 
pAX)A'pcA]ACAin  •OA  n-otibAC,  n-'oobb]\6nAC,  n-'oomenmnAcli,  a 
fCA^AUAin,  in  n-Ai-oci  pn. 

Hi  -pAbACAjA  A  n-eic  in  oen  ycu\\  in  n-Ai'oci  pn.  Hi  ^lAbACAp 
A  n-A]AAi*o  AC  oen  ceni*o.  IDep^euAf  in  n  aitdci  pn  Ant). 

1-p  Ant)  pn   ACjAAACC  'Pe]\t)1At)  50  mOC  ApV  nA  bAjlAC  ocA-p 

CAnic  feme  a  oenuf  co  Acb  inchom]\Aic.  'Oai^  fA  pof 
fA  pe  pn  bA  euef^beoit)  in  chombAint)  ocAf  in  chomfAic; 
ocA-p  fA  prif  CO  cAecfAt)  necuAf  t)e  t)ib  in  bA  fAin  Ant), 
noco  uAeufAici]"  a  n-t)if. 

1p  Ant)pin  f A  ^AbAfUAffom  a  CAubeffiut)  CAchA  ocAf  com- 
bdint)  ocAf  compAic  immi,  fe  riACCAin  t)o  CboincubAint)  'oa 
fAi^it).  OcAf  bA  t)on  CAC  eppuit)  cacIia  ocA-p  combAint)  ocA-p 
com]\Aic:  11a  Ti^AbAfUAjA  a  -puAcbbjAoic  p\ebnAit)e  pAOib,  conA 
ciniAip  X)'6\\]\  b]\icc  piiA,  f]\i  ^ebb  cbnepf .  Ra  ^AbAfCAf 
piAcb]i6ic  n-t)ont)  becbAi]\,  n-t)e5fUAUAi  cAi|Afipt)e  immAic  a 
neccAif .  Ra  ^AbAfCAf  muAt)cboich  moif  meci  cboci  mubint) 
CAf  pppt)e  imiiiuic  A  neccAip.  Ra  ^AbAf cA-p  a  pjAcbpoic  n-im- 
t)An5in,  n-imt)omAin,  n-iAfnAit)e,  t)o  lufn  Acbe^uA,  t)Af  in 
nniA-ocboic  m6if  men  cloci  miibint),  a]\  ecbA  ocAf  Af  UAmun 
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It  was  not  tliee,  but  Medb,  that  betrayed  me, 
Take  thou  victory  and  fame, 
Thine  is  not  the  fault. 

C.  My  faithful  heart  is  a  clot  of  blood, 

From  me  my  soul  hath  nearly  parted, 
I  have  not  strength  for  feats  of  valour 
To  fight  with  thee,  O  Ferdiad. 

*' Much  as  thou  complainest  of  me  this  day",  said  Ferdiad.  choice  of 
"  To  what  arms  shall  we  resort  to-day  ?"    "  To  thee  belongs  the  heavy"^  ~ 
choice  of  arms  till  night,  this  day",  said  Cuchulaind,  "  because  "^♦^''^^  ? 
it  was  I  that  took  it  the  days  that  have  passed".    "  Let  us  then", 
said  Ferdiad,  "resort  to  our  heavy  hard-smiting  swords  this  day,  for 
we  are  nearer  the  end  of  the  battle  by  the  hewing  to-day,  than  by 
the  thrusting  yesterday".  "  Let  us  do  so  indeed",  said  Cuchulaind. 
And  then  they  took  two  long  very  great  shields  upon  them  on  that 
day.    They  resorted  to  their  heavy  hard-smiting  swords.  Each 
of  them  began  to  hew  and  cut  down,  to  slaughter  and  destroy,  until 
larger  than  the  head  of  an  infant  of  a  month  old,  was  every  piece 
and  every  lump  which  each  of  them  cut  away  from  the  shoulders, 
and  from  the  thighs,  and  from  the  shoulder  blades  of  the  other. 

Each  of  them  continued  to  hew  the  other  in  that  manner  from 
the  dawn  of  the  early  morning  till  the  hour  of  evening's  close. 

"  Let  us  desist  now  from  this,  O  Cuchulaind",  said  Ferdiad.  End  of  third 
"  Let  us  desist  now,  indeed,  if  the  time  hath  come",  said  Cuchulaind.  bat;* 
They  ceased. 

They  cast  their  arms  from  them  into  the  hands  of  their  charioteers. 
Though  it  was  the  meeting — pleasant,  happy,  griefless,  and  spirited, 
of  two  [men],  it  was  the  separation — mournful,  sorrowful,  dispirited, 
of  two  [men],  that  night. 

Their  horses  were  not  in  the  same  enclosure  that  night.  Their  no  inter- 
charioteers  were  not  at  the  same  fire.    They  rested  that  night  there,  cmiiiie.s^ 

Then  Ferdiad  arose  early  next  morning  and  went  forward  alone  ^'"^'^ 
to  the  ford  of  battle.    For  he  knew  that  that  day  would  decide  the  Fouithday :. 
battle  and  the  fight;  and  he  knew  that  either  of  them  should  fall 
on  that  day  there,  or  that  they  would  both  fall. 

And  it  was  then  he  put  on  his  battle  suit  of  battle  and  combat  Ferdiad  puts 
and  fight,  before  the  coming  of  Cuchulaind  unto  him.  And  that  bat-  annoui ; 
tie  suit  of  battle  and  combat  and  fight  was  [as  follows]  :  He  put  on 
his  apron  of  striped  silk,  with  its  border  of  spangled  gold  upon  it, 
next  his  white  skin.  He  put  on  his  apron  of  brown  leather,  well 
sewn  over  that  outside  on  the  lower  part  [of  his  body].  He  put  on 
a  huge  stone  as  big  as  a  millstone  over  that  outside  on  his  lower 
part.  He  put  on  his  firm,  deep  apron  of  iron,  of  purified  iron, 
over  the  huge  stone  as  large  as  a  millstone,  through  fear  and  dread 
of  the  Gae  Bulg  on  that  day.    He  put  his  crested  helmet  of  battle, 
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^- in  ^Ae  buL^A  in  Ia  |'in.  Ra  ^AbAi^cAp  a  ci]a  CAubA'|\p  cacVia, 
ocA"p  comtAin-o,  ocAy  coin|AAic,  iinmA  chenx),  bA]A  -pA  m-bACAp 
cec]AAcliA  ^emm,  CA]A]Mnoccut,  a  cac  Aen  cunicAc;  Aji  da  ecu|i 
•oe  c1i]iuAn,  0CA1"  C|Ai|"UAitt,  OCA]"  CAiApmocAibL,  ocAf  x)e  ttibib 
■poibbp  AiiAcbijA  bee  AX)-  TIa  ^AbA^^cAjA  A  ftei5  iTi-bA-pm^, 
in-bAi]Aent)  bAitc  itia  'oefbAiijp.     Tt<x  ^AbA-puAji  a  ctAi*oeb 

CAinuilA^AC  CACA  bA|V  A  cblU,   COTIA  U-p-OO^Atl    6l]A,   OCA]"  COIIA 

mub  ebcAib  x>e  "oep^  6\\.  Ka  ^AbAj^cAp  a  -pciAu  mo-p  in-buA- 
bAbcAin  bA]\  A  ctiA5leip5  a  -ojAointnA,  bAp  f  a  m-bACAp  coica 
cobjiAX),  bAp  A  cAiVl]:e*o  co]ac  cAi]yebbuA  bAp  cac  compAix) 
•oib,  cenmocA  in  conipAi'o  moi|A  mex)onAi5  'oo  "oep^  op. 

t)A  ceip-o  pep'oiA'O  cbe-ppA'OA  AnA  ibepTDA  in^AncACA  im-OA 
bAp  Aip-o  in  bA  I'Ain,  nA*o  poe^bAinx)  ac  nec  Aile  piAm,  ac 
inumme  nA  ac  Aice,  nA  ac  Scacai^,  nA  ac  Uauai^,  nA  ac 
Ai"pe,  Acc  A  n-x)entim  UAt)  irein  in  "La  fAin  in  A^it)  Concu- 
bAinx). 

'Oa  piACC  CiicubAin*o  •oocum  in  n-AUA  no,  ocAp  pA  connAic 
nA  cbeppA*0A  AnA  ibep-oA  inj^AnuACA  imx)A  bA  ceip-o  'Pepx)iA'o 
bAp  Aip*o.  "  ^ccipiu  f  uc,  A  mo  popA  t/Ai^,  nA  cbeppA-OA  AnA 
ibep-oA  in^AncACA  inroA  poceip-o  'pep'oiA'o  bAp  Aipt),  ocAp 
bocouATopep  (.1.  po^ebpA)  "OAmpA  Ap  n-UAip  mnoppA  nA  cbep- 
pA-OA  uu,  ocAp  ip  Aipe  pin  WAX)  popumpAbup  poen  in-oiu,  Ap  a 
n'-oepnApu  1110  ^pipAt)  ocAp  mo  ^bAmAT)  ocAp  obc  "oo  pAX)A 
pim,  50  pop  moice  eip  m-pp  ocAp  Tti-pep^^  popoinm.  TDa'D 
pomum  blip  poen,  no  Ap  a  n'-oepnApu  mo  muno-o,  ocAp  mo 
mobot)  ocAp  mAicmp  "oo  pA*o  ppim,  50  pop  moci  bim  mo  men- 
mA".    "  'Oa  ^encAp  Am  ecin,  a  Chucuc[bAin'o]",  bAp  Lac^. 

1p  An*o  pin  pA  ^AbApcAp  CucubAin-o  -ono,  a  CAcep]\iii*o  caua, 
ocAp  combtiin-o,  ocAp  com^iAic  imbi.  OcAp  poceip-o  cbeppA- 
x)A  AnA  ibep"0A  m^AnuACA  imx)A  bAp  ai]i-o  in  bA  pAin,  r\AX> 
poe^bAin-o  AC  neoc  Aibe  piAm ;  ac  ScauViai^,  nA  ac  UacIiai^ 
nA  AC  Aipe.  Az  con"OAipc  'Pep'oiA'o  nA  cbe]^\A"0A  pAin,  ocAp 
pA  piuip  50  pui^biceA  *o6  Ap  nuAip  iac. 

"  ^A  ^Apcex)  ApA  pA^Am  A  pliip-oeAT)  ?"  bAp  CuciibAin*o. 
beccpu  -oo  po^A  ^Apci-o  c1iAix)ci",  bAp  "Pep'oiA'o.  UiA^Am 
pAp  cbuci  in  n-ACA  lApum",  bAp  CiiciibAint).  "  UecAm  Am", 
bAp  pep'oiAX).  5^"oubAipc  Pep'oiA'o  in  ni  pein,  ip  Aip  ip  -ooib- 
51U  beip  -OA  pA^A-o,  'OA15  pA  picip  ipp  App  pA  popj'.^e-o  Cucu- 
bAin-o  c<5c  CAup  ocAp  CAC  CAumibe-Q  conx)piceD  ppi]Y  bAp 
cbncbi  in  n-AcliA. 

bA  mop  in  ^n'lm  Am  "oa  pin^ne-o  bAp  pint)  ac  in  bApAin, — 
nA  "OA  mA-o  nA  X)a  Anpuic;  "oa  eipp^i  lApcAip  CojipA;  "oa 

tAim   chl"0nA1CC1   pACA  OCAp  CAipbe]\CA  OCAp  CUApApCAlb  lAp- 

chAip  clniApcipc  in  X)omAin  ;  "oa  AncAin  X)ib  ^Apci-o  5<^e'oeb; 
OCAp  "OA  eocAip  ^Apci"©  gAe-oet,  a  compAicchi  -oo  cViein  mAip 
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and  combat,  and  fight  on  his  head,  on  which  were  forty  [four,  H. 
2.  17.  f.  116.  a.  a  ]  gems,  carbuncles,  in  each  compartment;  and 
it  was  studded  with  Cruan,  and  crystal,  and  carbuncles,  and  with 
brilliant  rubies  of  the  eastern  world.  He  took  his  destructive, 
sharp-pointed,  strong  spear,  into  his  right  hand.  He  took  his  curved 
sword  of  battle  upon  his  left  side,  with  its  golden  hilt,  with  its  pom- 
mels of  red  gold.  He  took  his  great,  large-bossed,  beautiful  shield 
on  the  slope  of  his  back,  on  which  were  fifty  bosses,  upon  each  of 
which  bosses  a  full-grown  hog  would  fit,  not  to  mention  the  great 
central  boss  of  red  gold. 


Ferdiad  displayed  many  noble,  varied,  wonderful  feats  on  high  iie  performs 
on  that  day,  which  he  had  never  learned  with  any  other  person, 
neither  with  nurse  or  with  tutor,  or  with  Scathach,  or  Avith  Uath- 
ach,  or  with  Aife,  but  which  were  invented  by  himself  that  day 
against  Cuchulaind. 

Cuchulaind  came  to  the  ford,  and  he  saw  the  noble,  varied,  won-  Cuchuiaind 
derful,  numerous  feats  which  Ferdiad  displayed  on  high.      I  per-  fS^^^^"^ 
ceive  these,  my  friend,  Laeg",  [said  Cuchulaind,]  "  the  noble,  va-  instructs  ins 
ried,  wonderful,  numerous  feats  which  Ferdiad  displays  on  high,  and     "°  ' 
all  these  feats  will  be  tried  on  me  in  succession,  and  therefore  it  is 
that  if  it  be  I  that  shall  begin  to  yield  this  day,  thou  art  to  excite, 
reproach,  and  speak  evil  to  me,  so  that  the  ire  of  my  rage  and  anger 
shall  grow  the  more  on  me.    If  it  be  I  that  prevaileth,  then  shalt 
thou  laud  me,  and  praise  me,  and  speak  good  words  to  me,  that  my 
courage  may  be  the  greater".    "  It  shall  so  be  done  indeed,  0  Cu- 
chulaind", said  Laeg. 

And  it  was  then  Cuchulaind  put  his  battle-suit  of  battle,  and  of  he  arms  for 
combat  and  of  fight  on  him.    And  he  displayed  noble,  varied,  ' 
wonderful,  numerous  feats  on  high  on  that  day,  that  he  never 
learned  from  anybody  else ;  neither  with  Scathach,  or  with  Uath- 
ach,  or  with  Aife.    Ferdiad  saw  those  feats,  and  he  knew  they 
would  be  plied  against  him  in  succession. 

*'  What  weapons  shall  we  resort  to,  O  Ferdiad  ?"  said  Cuchulaind.  weapons 
"  To  thee  belongs  thy  choice  of  weapons  till  night",  said  Ferdiad.  the  »  FoVd^ 
"  Let  us  try  the  Ford  Feat  then",  said  Cuchulaind.     "  Let  us  ' 
indeed",  said  Ferdiad.    Although  Ferdiad  thus  spoke  his  consent, 
it  was  a  cause  of  grief  to  him  to  speak  so,  because  he  knew  that 
Cuchulaind  was  used  to  destroy  every  hero  and  every  champion 
who  contended  with  him  in  the  Feat  of  the  Ford. 

Great  was  the  deed,  now,  that  was  performed  on  that  day  at  the  fight ; 
the  ford — the  two  heroes ;  the  two  warriors ;  the  two  champions 
of  western  Europe ;  the  two  gift  and  present  and  stipend-bestowing 
hands  of  the  north-west  of  the  world ;  the  two  beloved  pillars  of 
the  valour  of  the  Gaedhils ;  and  the  two  keys  of  the  bravery 
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c|Ai  ittoIac  ocAf  ecA]Aco'pf A1C  AibltA  ocA-p  ITle'obA.  X)a 
•^Ah  CAC  'oib  AC  "OibtiiA^un  ApAite  tdoiia  clef]iAit)ib  pn  a 
■oo|ibtA|^|"  tiA  iTiACni  tnuci  50  mi-oi  me-ooin  tAi.  OcAf  6 
cViAnic  meDon  Lai  \\a  i:eoc]\A^^eyezA]\  V^T^SS^  V^V^  ocA-p 
]^A  coinf^Aicp^e-pcAp  cacIi  "o'lb  -oa  lAAibe.  If  Anx)  pn  citTOii* 
Cucu'LAint)  |:eccnoen  atto  tdo  ujA  in  n-AcliA,  50  m-bAi  -pAii  cob- 
pAix)  fceiu  phi|\-oeA'o  niic  "OAniAin  -oo  uec]AACCAin  a  cin*o  vo 
buAtA-o  'OAp  bit  in  f ceich  Apv  n-tJACCA^A.  1|"  An-opn  -pA  bepc 
fep-oiA'D  beiiTi  -OA  ubtm-o  cte  pn  -pciAcb  conTOA]'  -pAlA  Ctjcu- 
bAin-o  UAT)  iriA^A  en  bA|A  in  n-AcViA.  Cin-oi)"  CucutAinx)  X)'ti|A 
in  n-AUA  Apf  CO  m-bAi  fA]\  cobpAi-o  -pceic  p|\x)eAX)  mic  'Oatti- 
Ain,  x)o  cecA|A|\Ac1iCAin  a  cin-o  x)o  buAtA-o  -OAjA  bit  in  |"ceic  a|i 
n-UACCA]i.  IxA  bejAC  pejA'oiA'o  beini  t)A  ^tijn  cte  pn  -pciAC 
^oni'OAf  -pAtA  CucutAin-o  uad  mA|\  niAC  n'l-bec  bApi  in 

n-AUA. 

Api^if  t^Ae^  in  ni  -pein  "  -AmAe",  Ate  bA]A,  t/Ae^,  "  |iac  cup 
in  cAcmiti"o  fAit  ic  c-a^ix)  mA|A  chOyvA'p  ben  bAix)  a  ttiac. 
Hoc  -pni^e-puA-p  mA]\  fne^Aip  ciiip  a  ttinx)U.  Rac  metAfCA]A 
iriAjA  iTiitif  muten-o  inuA-ob^AAic.  Kac  pe5T)AfCAp  mA-p  chpie^- 
•OA-p  ■po'ob  omnAiT).  Uac  nA-pcefCAjA  inA-|A  nA-pcep-feich  p-ou. 
tlAf  teic  -pojAc  "peib  -pA-p  teic  -pei^  yo]\  mincu,  conAc  -pAit 
X)o  'otiiij,  nA  x)o  'ouAt,  nA  "oo  x)it  |ai  ^Ait  nA  -pA  ^Aipcex)  50 
bpunni  rii-bpACA  ocAf  beubA  bAX)efCA,  a  ppici  pAbAp\ci  bic, 
bA|A  toe^. 

^y  Anx))"Ain  ac]aaacc  CucutAin'o  ittuA-p  nA  5AIC1,  ocAy  in 
ActAimi  nA  -pAn-oti,  ocAf  1  n-'0]Aenini  in  x)pecAin,  ocA-p  in  nipc 
[in  teo^Ain  1  nettAib  ecAjAbuA-pACA]  in  n-Aeoi]A  in  upe-p  -pecc,  50 
m-bAi  -pAjA  compiAi-o  ixeic  "pip-oeAX)  mic  'OAiriAin,  -oo  checAjA- 

■pACCAin  A  cVlin-O   da  bUAtA-O   "OAp\   bit  A   -pceic   Ap  n-lJACCA|A. 

1p  Anx)'pin  pvAbepc  in  CAcinitix)  c]aocat)  bA|\  pn  i^iac,  conroAf 
1\AtA  CiiciitAinx)  UA-o  bAp\  tA|A  m  n-AUA,  niA]\  bAX)  e  nACAipv 
tebATD  ]AiAni  icipi. 

An-o  pn  ]AA  ceu  pAfCjAAT)  im  CboincutAinx),  50  |Aop  tin 
Auc  ocAf  inpcp,  TnA|A  An  Alt  ittef,  co  n'-oejAnA  cbuAi^  n-UAc- 
rnAp\,  n-Acbeit,  n-it*0ACAi5,  n-m^AncAi^  "oe;  50  m-bA  iTieciui|A 
]\A  pom6i]A,  nA  |Ae  -pep  mA]\A,  in  niiti'o  mop  CAtmA,  op  cbint) 
ppx)eA'o  1  cepc  Ap-ot)!. 

bA  pe  -otiip  n-imAipic  x)a  ponpACAp,  50  pA  comjiAicpecAp  a 

CinX)  Ap   n-llACCAp,   OCAp  A  COppA  Ap  n  1CCA]\,  OCAp  AttAmA  Ap 

n-ipme-oon  'oa]a  bitib  ocAp  cobpAt)Aib  nA  pciAU.  t)A  pe  "otAjp 
n-iniAipic  "OA  ponpA-OAp,  50  po  -ottJi^pec  ocAp  50  po  "otoin^pec 
A  pceic  6  A  m-bitib  50  a  in  bponuib.    1Da  pe  X)tiip  n-immApic 

•DA  pOnpAUA]^,  50  po  pttpeCA]A,  OCAp  50  po  tuppACA]A,  OCAp  50  pO 

5iiApAi5pecA]\  A  pte^A,  6  a  pennAib  50  a  n-eptAnnAib.  Da 
pe  -otup  n-im.mApic  -oa  ]\onpACAp,  50  pA  ^AppecAp  boccAnAij, 
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tf  the  Gaedhils,  to  be  brought  to  fight  from  afar  through  the 
instigation  and  the  intermeddling  of  Ailil  and  Medb.  Each  of 
them  began  to  shoot  at  the  other  with  those  missive  weapons  from 
the  dawn  of  early  morning  to  the  middle  of  midday.  And  when 
midday  came  the  ire  of  the  men  became  more  furious,  and  each  of 
them  drew  nearer  to  the  other.  And  then  it  was  that  Cuchulaind, 
on  one  occasion,  sprang  from  the  brink  of  the  ford,  and  came  on 
the  boss  of  the  shield  of  Ferdiad,  son  of  Daman,  for  the  purpose 
of  striking  his  head  over  the  rim  of  his  shield  from  above.  And 
it  was  then  that  Ferdiad  gave  the  shield  a  blow  of  his  left  elbow, 
and  cast  Cuchulaind  from  him  like  a  bird  on  the  brink  of  the  ford. 
Cuchulaind  sprang  from  the  brink  of  the  ford  again  till  he  came 
on  the  boss  of  the  shield  of  Ferdiad,  son  of  Daman,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  striking  his  head  over  the  rim  of  his  shield  from  above. 
Ferdiad  gave  the  shield  a  stroke  of  his  left  knee,  and  cast  Cuchu- 
laind from  him  like  a  little  child  on  the  brink  of  the  ford. 

Laeg  perceived  that  act.  "  Alas,  indeed",  said  Laeg,  "  the  war-  Laeg 
rior  who  is  against  thee  casts  thee  away  as  a  lewd  woman  would  cast  JfudmSud 
her  child.  He  throws  thee  as  foam  is  thrown  by  the  river.  He 
grinds  thee  as  a  mill  would  grind  fresh  malt.  He  pierces  thee 
as  the  felling  axe  would  pierce  the  oak.  He  binds  thee  as  the 
woodbine  binds  the  tree.  He  darts  on  thee  as  the  hawk  darts  on 
small  birds,  so  that  henceforth  thou  hast  not  call,  or  right,  or  claim 
to  valour  or  bravery  to  the  end  of  time  and  life,  thou  little  fairy 
phantom",  said  Laeg. 

Then  up  sprang  Cuchulaind  with  the  rapidity  of  the  wind,  and  the  latter 
with  the  readiness  of  the  swallow,  and  with  the  fierceness  of  the  atucr-^'^* 
dragon,  and  the  strength  [of  the  lion,  into  the  troubled  clouds  of]  the 
air  the  third  time,  until  he  aHghted  on  the  boss  of  the  shield  of 
Ferdiad,  son  of  Daman,  to  endeavour  to  strike  his  head  over  the 
rim  of  his  shield  from  above.  And  then  it  was  the  warrior  gave 
the  shield  a  shake,  and  cast  Cuchulaind  from  him  into  the  middle 
of  the  ford,  the  same  as  if  he  had  never  before  been  cast  off  at  all. 

And  it  was  then  that  Cuchulaind's  first  distortion  came  on,  and  he  his 
was  filled  with  swelling  and  great  fulness,  like  breath  in  a  bladder,  ^^'^'^^^^^^^^ ' 
until  he  became  a  terrible,  fearful,  many  coloured,  wonderful  Tuaig 
(giant) ;  and  he  became  as  big  as  a  Fomor,  or  man  of  the  sea,  the 
great  and  valiant  champion,  in  perfect  height  over  Ferdiad. 

So  close  was  the  fight  they  made  now,  that  their  heads  met  above,  description 
and  their  feet  below,  and  their  arms  in  the  middle  over  the  rims  and  Jland-to- 
bosses  of  their  shields.    So  close  was  the  fight  they  made,  that  they  hand 
cleft  and  loosened  their  shields  from  their  rims  to  their  centres.   So  ^^^^'^^'^ 
close  was  the  fight  which  they  made,  that  they  turned,  and  bent, 
and  shivered  their  spears,  from  their  points  to  their  hafts.  Such 
was  the  closeness  of  the  fight  which  they  mude,  that  the  Bocanachs 
and  Bananachs,  and  wild  people  of  the  glens,  and  demons  of  the  air, 
screamed  from  the  rims  of  their  shields,  and  from  the  hilts  of  their 
VOL.  il.  2^ 
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ocAi^  bAtiAiUM^,  oc<\i^  ^enmci  ^biToi,  ocu]^  "oemnii  Ae61]^,  "oo 
bibb  A  ^xiAc,  OCA]'  'o'inix)0]\nAib  a  cbAToeb,  oca^^ 'o'e]\'L<\nnAib 
A  fbe^.    bA  1^6  vluy  ii-iinniA]\ic  "oa  ]Aoni'AUA]\,  50  ]\A'LA]'ecA]\ 

in   ll-AbAIITO   A-p  A  CUpp   OCUf  A]YA  CUIllACCA,  5OIII  IdA  Illl-OAIX) 

nTobtii^ce  inx)e|\5ici  -00  ]v\^  no  ^u^Ain  a]\  tA]\  in  n-ACA,  connA 
Foi.  60.  a.  a.  bAi  bAnnA  '6'ii^xi  Ant),  Acbu  inuni  pbet)  in*o  |\i|"  in  -puAu^TA-OAi^ 
ocAf  ]\if  in  ftoec]AA"OAi5  -OA  |\in5]'ecA]A  nA  -oa  cu^ia'O  oca]"  nA 

•OA  CACnilllT)  bA|1  in  n-AUA. 

bA  i^e  'obii'i'  n-imA]iic  -oa  ]\on'|'ACv\]^  50  ]\o  meniAix)  "oo  ^jiAi^ib 
gAe'oel  ]X]ie6in  oca]'  ixeinnim^,  "oiAbbAib  ocu]"  "oa^'acc,  50  ]\o 
iiiAi-o^^ec  A  n-i*oi  ocu]"  a  n-e]\comAibt,  AbboinnA  oca]'  Abbecjie- 
nA;  50  |A0  meniAit)  "oe  innAib,  ocA-p  iiiAccAeiiiAib,  oca]"  nnn- 
•ooenib,  mi-otAi^ib  oca]'  inejiAi^ib  ye]\  nh-C]ienx)  qn  ]'in 
•onniiT)  pA]i  'oe]y. 

bAUA]\  ]nin  A]\  yAebA]\  cle]']'  cbAi-oeb  ]\ip  in  ]ie  I'ln.  1]^  Ant) 
pn  ]\A  I'lAcc  ]re|\x)iAt)  iiAi]ibAe5Ui'L  Ant)  yecz  yo]\  CoincutAint), 
ocAf  -jiA  be]ic  beim  t)in  cub^  t)ec  t)6,  50  ]\a  -f-obAig  nA  cbiAb,  50 
co|iCA]i  A  c|iu  nA  cpi-pp,  co]\  b']:o]A]nJAmAnt)A  in  c-Acb  "oo  C|\tJ 
A  ctii|\p  in  cAUimbet).  Hi  yejibAn^Ai^i  CncnbAint)  a  n'l  fein, 
A  ]iA  ^Ab  pept)iAt>  bA|A  A  b|\Au  bAbc  bemmenAib,  ocAp  yocAb- 
beinmennAib  ocAp  nniAt)AbbeimnennAib  in6]\A  fAiji.  Oca]' 
conAcuAcc  in  n-;5Ae  bub^A  bA]\  t^Ae^  iiiac  1xiAn5Ab]iA.  1]' 
AmbAit)  ]\A  bAipt)e:  pjinc  ]ia  int)ibceA  oca]"  ibbAt)Ai]i  a 
coij^e  ]iA  ceib^ceA;  aIat)  oen^AC  bei]"  ac  uecc  1  n-t)uni,  ocAf 
c]\icbti  ]:A]A]Aint)i  -pi  cAicinec,  ocAp  ni  ^acca  a  cn]ip  t)uni  50 
co]'5Ai]iueA  nnnii.  OcAf  AccuAbA  pe]it)iAt)  in  n-^Ae  m-bol^A 
t)'ini]iAt),  ]\A  bepc  beim  *oin  ixiAcb  y\y  t)'AnAciib  icbcAip  a 
cin]\]D.  bo  ]\iiA]\Ait)  CncnlAint)  in  cejir^Ae  t)eb5ci  t)o  bCvp  a 
t)e]\nAinni  t)A|\  bib  in  ]xeicb,  ocA]"t)A]\  bpobbAc  in  chon^Anc- 
ni]%  x^o]\  bo  ]\oen  in  bee  n-AlbcA]iAc  t)e  a]\  ciie^uAt)  a  c1i]nt)e 
nA  cbiAb. 

1xAbe]\c  yejmiAt)  beim  t)in  pciAC  fHA]'  t)'AnAciib  iiaccai]\ 
A  ciii]\p.  x^iA]\bi  "in  cobAi]i  ia]i  n-Ap]ni"'.  "Oa  int)ibb  in  ^iblA 
in  ^Ae  m-bob^A  ]ii]'  in  ]"]\i.ir,  oca]'  ]\a  ]\icAib  CiicubAint)  ibbA- 
t)Ai]\  A  cop'i,  OCA]'  CA]\bAic  |\ouc  n'ij]\coi]\  t)e  bA]\  "Pepn- 
t)iAt),  CO  n-t)ecAit)  c]ii  pn  p'iiAcb]i6ic  n-imt^An^in  n-imt)omAin, 
n-iA]\nAit)e,  t)o  mpn  Acbbe5rA,  -^oy  ]\6e  bpip  in  nniAt)cboic 
iiiAip  meci  cboci  mubint)  icpi,  co  n  t)ecAit)  x)A]\  cimclii|iecc 
A  ciii]ip  A>n,  50]A  bo  bAn  cac  n-Abc  oca]'  cac  n-A^e  t)e  'Oa 
]:oii]\int>ib.  "  teo]!  pAin  bAt)epcA",  Abe  bA]\  pei^iAt),  "  t)A 
]iocA]\]v\  t)e  f'ein.  -dec  aca  111  cenA  i]"  cen  trnniup  a]\  t)o 
t)eip\    AcAp  n'i]\  bo  coi]i  t)Aic  niA  cuiccim^'CA  t)oc  bAim".  1]" 

mAlAlt)  ]\A  boi  ^A  ]\At),  OCA]'  pAb©]AC  nA  b]\1A«:]\A. 

Acbu  nA  cbe]Y  CAin, 
ni]\  t)e]y  t)Aiu  mo  5111  n. 
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swords,  and  from  the  hafts  of  their  spears.  Such  was  the  closeness 
of  the  fight  which  they  made,  that  they  cast  the  river  out  of  its  bed 
and  out  of  its  course,  so  that  it  might  have  been  a  reclining  and 
reposing  couch  for  a  king  or  for  a  queen  in  the  middle  of  the  ford, 
so  that  there  was  not  a  drop  of  water  in  it,  unless  it  dropped  into  it 
by  the  trampling  and  the  hewing  which  the  two  champions  and  the 
two  heroes  made  in  the  middle  of  the  ford. 


Such  was  the  intensity  of  the  fight  which  they  made  that,  the  stud  terror 
of  the  Gaedhils  darted  away  in  fright  and  shyness,  with  fury  and  lh?combat ; 
madness,  breaking  their  chains  and  their  yokes,  their  ropes  and 
their  traces ;  and  that  the  women,  and  youths,  and  small  people, 
and  camp-followers,  and  non-combatants  of  the  men  of  Eiriu,  broke 
out  of  the  camp  south-westwards. 

They  were  at  the  edge-feat  of  swords  during  the  time.    And  it  Cuchaiaind 
was  then  that  Ferdiad  found  an  unguarded  moment  upon  Cuchu-  ^s***'^'^^' 
laind,  and  he  gave  him  a  stroke  of  the  straight-edged  sword,  and 
buried  it  in  his  body,  till  his  blood  fell  into  his  girdle,  until  the  ford 
became  reddened  with  the  gore  from  the  body  of  the  battle-warrior. 
Cuchulaind  could  not  endure  this,  for  Ferdiad  continued  his  un- 
guarded stout  strokes,  and  his  quick  strokes,  and  his  tremendous 
great  blows  at  him.    And  he  asked  Laeg,  son  of  Eiangabra,  for  the  he  asks  for 
G-ae  Bulg.    The  manner  of  that  was  this :  it  used  to  be  set  down  ^J^fi^^f ® 
the  stream  and  cast  from  between  the  toes ;  it  made  the  wound  of 
one  spear  in  entering  the  body,  but  it  had  thirty  barbs  to  open, 
and  could  not  be  drawn  out  of  a  person's  body  until  it  was  cut  open. 
And  when  Ferdiad  heard  the  Gae-Bulg  mentioned,  he  made  a  stroke 
of  the  shield  down  to  protect  his  lower  body.   Cuchulaind  thrust  the  Ferdiad 
unerring  thorny  spear  off  the  centre  of  his  palm  over  the  rim  of*  wounded; 
the  shield,  and  through  the  breast  of  the  skin-protecting  armour,  so 
that  its  farther  half  was  visible  after  piercing  his  heart  in  his  body. 

Ferdiad  gave  a  stroke  of  his  shield  up  to  protect  the  upper  part 
of  his  body,  though  it  was  "the  relief  rfter  the  danger".    The  ser-  cuchoiaind 
vant  set  the  Gae-Bulg:  down  the  stream,  and  Cuchulaind  caught  it  i***'*^ 
between  the  toes  of  his  foot,  and  he  threw  an  unerring  cast  of  it  at 
Ferdiad,  and  it  passed  through  the  firm  .leep  iron  apron  of  wrought 
iron,  and  broke  the  great  stcne,  which  was  as  large  as  a  mill-stone, 
in  three,  and  passed  through  the  protections  of  his  body  into  him,  so 
that  every  crevice  and  every  cavity  of  him  was  filled  with  its  barbs. 
"That  is  enough  now,  indeed",  said  Ferdiad,  "I  faU  of  that.     But  Ferdiad 
I  may  say,  indeed,  that  I  am  sickly  now  after  thee.    And  it  did  woundSiT 
not  behove  thee  that  I  should  fall  by  thy  hand".   So  was  he  saying, 
and  he  spake  these  words. — 

O  Hound  of  the  beautiful  feats,  his  dying 

It  was  not  befitting  thee  to  kill  me.  words, 

29  B 
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tecc  in  iocc  ]Aom  ten. 

til  t0|"]"AU  riA  C|\01C 

■pecAic  bepn<M*o  Tfi-b|AAic. 
If  5AtA|A  mo  511  c. 

UC,  T)0  fCA|1AX)  fCAlch. 

TDebAic  Tii'AfriAe  ftn-ob. 
ni  IDA  -pA  f ejiAf  bAi^. 

X)A  -pOCAIjA  A  cllU.  A. 

tlAbe|AC  CucubAirix)  p-oi  -oa  fAi^ix)  Ayy  a  Aicle  ocAf 

lAt)  A  -OA  IaITTI   dlAIMf ,  OCAf  CUAjA^Alb  teiff  COflA  A]Am  OCAf 

con  A  ep|Aiu*o  ocAf  con  a  ec^ut)  x)A]\  ac1i  yAuuAiT)  e,  ^ombAt) 

fA  Aub  ACUAIT)  ]\A  boiU  in   COfCUp,  OCAf  nAbAC  ]AA  Acb  AniAjl 

AC  ]:e]AAib  b-^pen-o. 

T)a  beic  CucutAin-o  Ap  Ia^a  peiAntJiA-o  ;  ocAf  -oo  |\ocai|a  neb, 
ocA-p  cAin,  ocAf  uAfp  bA]A  CoincutAint)  A-p  cin-o  pbip-oiA-o  Ant). 
Au  connAic  Xao^  a  ni  pn,  ocAf  AcpAi^e-pcAii  pjA  b-Cpent) 
tube  '00  uicuAin  tda  f  ai^to.  "  ttlAicb,  a  Cbtictic[bAin'o]",  hA]\ 
LAe^,  "  cornep^  bA-oe-pcA,  ocAf  "da  jAoi-pfec  p]\  b-CjAenx)  -OAji 
fAip-o,  ocAf  ni  bA  cumtAnx)  oenpji  -o'emAic  x)uinn,  a-oa  |aocai|a 
■pep-oiAX)  iTiAc  T)AmAin  mic  X>A\\e  bACfu". 

"  CAn  'OAmf  A  ei]A5i,  a  ^ibbAi",  bA-p  epum,  "  ocAf  in  ci  "oa 

■pOCAIjA  bimm?"     If  AmbAlt)  fA  bAI  in  gibbA  J^A  fATD,  OCAf  pA- 

be]AC  nA  bpiAcf  A  Anx),  ocAf  f  a  |\ ecAi"p  CucubAin'o. 
"L.        ^P^Si  ^  Afcu  6-ninA, 

cofu  A  CAC  'OU1C  mo]\  nieniTiA. 

f  A  bAif  *oic  'pliepn'oiA'o  nA  ii'-opon^. 

x)ebf AT)  if  cfUAiT)  'oo  comton'o. 
Cc.      jACAnA  'OAtn  menmA  mop? 

-pAm  immApu  bAeif  ocAf  bfon, 

icbbe  in  n-eccA  "oo  fin^niuf 

Iff  in  cuifp  f A  cfUAt)  cbAi-obiUf . 
"L.        til  fA  coif  -OAIC  A  CAiniux): 

copu  x)Aic  A  commAi*oium. 

f  AC  f ACAib  in  f UAt)  finnec, 

cAincec,  cpeccAC,  cpobin-oecb. 
Cc.      *Oa  m-benA"o  mo  becb  coif|"  fbAin, 

Dim  If  cop  ben  AX)  mo  bee  bAim  ; 

cf  UA5 !  nAc  pep-oiAX)  bo'i  Ap  ecAib 

Cfi  bicu  nA  bic  beuAiT). 
\j.        Ir  Gpp  beof om  nA  n-'oepnAX)  pe — 

f  A  in^enAib  cf  AebptiAi-oe. 

fefpum  -o'ec,  cufu  'o'AnA'o. 

beo  ni  bee  bAp  rii  bic  fCApAX).  j 
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Thine  is  the  fault  of  my  certain  ruin. 
On  thee 't  is  best  to  have  my  blood. 
The  wretches  escape  not 

Who  go  into  the  gap  of  destruction. 

My  voice  is  diseased. 

Alas,  I  depart,  my  end  hath  come. 

My  lacerated  ribs  are  bursting. 
My  heart  is  all  gore. 
Not  well  have  I  given  battle. 
Thou  hast  killed,  me,  O  Hound. 

Cuchulaind  ran  towards  him  after  that  and  clasped  his  two  arms  the  victor 
about  him,  and  lifted  him  with  his  arms  and  his  armour  and  his  thriody^f 
clothes  across  the  ford  northwards,  in  order  that  the  slain  should  be  tii<^siaiii; 
by  the  ford  on  the  north,  and  not  by  the  ford  on  the  west  with  the 
men  of  Eiriu. 

Cuchulaind  laid  Ferdiad  down  then  ;  and  a  trance,  and  a  faint,  t^.^  victor 
and  a  weakness  fell  on  Cuchulaind  over  Ferdiad  there.    Laeg  saw    ^"  ' 
that,  and  the  men  of  Eiriu  all  arose  to  come  to  him.       Good,  O  Laeg  urges 
Cuchulaind",  said  Laeg,  "  arise  now,  for  the  men  of  Eiriu  are  com-  arlse^ 
ing  to  us,  and  it  is  not  single  combat  they  will  give  us,  since  Fer- 
diad, son  of  Daman,  son  of  Dare,  has  fallen  by  thee". 


"  What  availeth  me  to  arise,  O  servant",  said  he,  "after him  that 
hath  fallen  by  me  ?"  And  so  was  the  servant  saying,  and  he  spake 
these  words,  and  Cuchulaind  answered. 

L.  Arise,  O  slaughter  hound  of  Emania,  Stween'' 
Exultation  now  beseemeth  thee  better.  Laeg  and 

Ferdiad  of  the  hosts  has  fallen  by  thee.  Cuchmaind 
Truly  thy  combat  was  hard. 

C.  What  availeth  me  high  spirit  now  ? 
To  madness  and  grief  I  am  driven, 
After  the  deed  I  have  done 
And  the  body  I  have  severely  sworded. 

L.  It  is  not  due  of  thee  to  lament  him : 
It  were  fitter  for  thee  to  exult  in  it. 
At  thee  he  flung  the  flying  pointed  spears, 
Malicious,"  wounding,  blood-streaming. 

C.  Even  though  he  had  cut  my  one  leg  off  me. 

And  had  he  severed  my  one  arm ; 

Alas !  that  Ferdiad  mounts  not  his  steeds 

Through  the  endless  time  of  perpetual  life. 
L.  More  pleasing  to  them  is  what  thou  hast  done — 

To  the  women  of  the  Craebh  Ruaidh. 

He  to  die,  thou  to  have  remained. 

To  them  seemeth  not  too  small  [the  numbers]  who 
have  parted  for  ever. 
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iTTOiAiT)  THe-obA  m6]\  ^LuAjAe, 
1]"      'OAini  te  CO  m-btAix), 

|\A  mAjAbAI-p  "OA  ITIlbe'OAlb. 
tl'l  ]AA  COutAI-p  1  "PI"  Am  A 

1  n-'oeT^Ai*o  "OA  mop  catia. 
5iA]A  b'uAce*o  -00  x)Am  mAbbe, 
mop  mAiune  bA  moc  c-eip^e.  C. 
Ha  ^Ab  CucubAiiTO  ac  ecAine  ocA-p  ac  Aipcipecc  Iphip'oeA'O 
Ant),  ocAp  pA  bejAC  tia  bpiAcpA. 

"  THaic,  a  pbiimeA-o,  bA  'oti]\fAn  x)aic  tiac  necb  "oint)  pAb- 
bAi^  pA  pcip  mA  cbepu  ^n'lmpA'OApA  ^Aibe  ocAp  ^Aipcix)  pA 
ACAbbAip  pe  compiAccAin  -ouin  compAC  n-immAipic.  Ida  x)ippAn 
•0A1U  riAC  t^Ae^  mAc  TliAn^AbpA,  puAmnApcAp  comAipbe  Ap  co 
mAbcAip.  IJa  -oiiApAn  -oaiu  11  AC  Aubepc  pip  t^bAii  pep^iipA  pop 
emAip.  t)A'0i]\pAn  -oiiiu  iiac  CoriAbb  CAem,  co]\cApAC,  commAi-o- 
mec,  cAcbuA'OAC,  cobpApcAp,  coiriAipbe  Ap  comAbuAip.  ^Dai^ 
pA  peuACAp  in  pip  pin  nA  5i5ne  ^ein  ^AbAp  ^nimpATDA  cuu- 
pummA  commopA  ConnACCAi^  pucpu  50  b]\ijnni  lii-bpACA  ocAp 
becViA.  'OA15  iriAT)  lApcAip  in-o  pip  pein  -oe  peppAib,  nA  "oubib, 
nA  -OAbAib,  nA  bpiAcpAib  b]\ec  inpbb*  bAn  cenD  pinx)  Con- 
nACu,  ecip  imbeipu  pcebb  ocAp  pciAc,  euip  imbeijic  ^Ae  ocAp 
cbAiX)eb,  euip  imbeipc  m-bpAnx)ub  ocAp  pi-ocbebb,  euip  im- 
beipu ec  OCAp  CAppAU,  n'l  bA  bAin  bAIC  beUA]AAp  [bAUAp]  CApnA 

CAupAt),  mAp  ■pliepn'oiA'o  neb  n'-oAUA,  ni  Ida  bupiu-o  bepnA 
bAix)bi  beb-oep^  "oo  pcop^ib  pciAUCA  pcAu  bpicci,  ni  bA  Cpu- 
ACAin  coppenAp,  ^ebAp  cupu  ctJU]\ummA  puupu  50  bjiunni 
m-b]\AUA  OCAp  beuA  bA-oepuA,  a  mic  *opeclToei]\5  'OAmAin", 
bA]\  CucubAinx).  1p  An-o  pin  pA  epi^  CucubAinx)  Ap  cm-o 
'plnp'oeAX).  "ITIaiu  a  phip-oeA-o",  bA]\  CncubAin'o,  "ipmop 
in  bpAub  OCAp  in  u]\eciin  -oa  bepuAUAp  pip  li-e-pent)  po]\u,  X)0 
uliAbAipu  "00  combun'o  ocAp  -oo  compuc  pnnipA.  'OA15  n'l 
pei-o  combun-o  nA  compAC  pumpA  bAp  UAin  bo  CluiAibn^e. 
ip  AmbAlX)  pA  bAi  5A  pAT),  OCAp  ]\Abe]\u  nA  bpiAupA. 
Yo]  GO.  b.  a.  A  plii]\-oeA'o,  Ap  -Qou  cboe  b]\Auh. 

'0ti]\pAn  "oo  -OAb  •oex)enAC, 

uuppu  -o'ec,  mippi  •OAnA'o. 

pip  '0l1]\pAn  Ap  p]\  pCApAX). 
THaX)  'OAmmAlllAp  AbbA  An  Abb 

AC  SCAUA15,  buA-OAi^  bbuAnAn"o 
•OA]\  binT)  50  bpuue  b]\A]Y 
noco  biAt)  A]\  n-AccliAp'oep. 
InniAin  bem  -oo  piimjti-o  pAn, 
inniAin  x)o  cbpiiu  cAem  comb  An, 
•   *  [umsiU,  H.  1.  K;.  281.] 
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From  the  day  that  thou  earnest  out  of  Cuailgne 
After  Medb  of  great  glory, 

It  is  to  her  a  grievous  slaughter  of  [her]  people. 
All  thou  hast  slain  of  her  champions. 
Thou  hadst  not  slept  in  repose 
After  thy  great  plundered  flocks. 
Though  few  thy  company  along  with  thee 
Many  [were]  the  mornings  of  thy  early  arising. 

Cuchulaind  began  to  lament  and  moan  for  Ferdiad  there,  and  he 
spake  these  words: 

"  Well,  O  Ferdiad,  it  was  unhappy  for  thee  that  it  ^vas  not  some  Lament  of 
one  of  the  heroes  who  knew  my  real  deeds  of  valour  and  prow^ess  ovevthe^ 
thou  hadst  consulted  before  thou  hadst  come  to  meet  me  in  the  too  ' 
hard  battle  conflict.    It  "vvas  unhappy  for  thee  that  it  was  not  Laeg, 
son  of  Riangabra,  thou  hadst  consulted  about  our  fellow-pupilship. 
It  was  unhappy  for  thee  that  thou  didst  not  ask  the  truly  sincere  ad- 
vice of  Fergus.    It  was  unhappy  for  thee  that  it  was  not  the  comely, 
ruddy,  exultive,  battle-victorious  Conall  thou  hadst  consulted  for 
advice  respecting  our  fellow-pupilship.  For  well  do  these  men  know 
that  there  will  not  be  born  a  being  of  the  Connacians  who  will  per- 
form deeds  equal  to  thine  till  the  end  of  time  and  life.    For  if  thou 
hadst  consulted  these  men  respecting  the  places,  the  assemblies,  the 
plightings,  the  false  promises  of  the  fair-haired  women  of  Connaught, 
about  playing  at  targets  and  shields,  about  playing  at  spears  and 
swords,  about  playing  backgammon  and  chess,  about  playing  at 
horses  and  chariots,  they  would  not  have  found  the  arm  of  a  cham- 
pion that  would  wound  the  flesh  of  a  hero,  like  the  cloud- coloured 
Ferdiad,  nor  one  to  raise  the  inviting  croak  of  the  red-mouthed  vul- 
ture to  the  many  coloured  flocks,  nor  one  that  will  contend  for  Cru- 
achan,  who  shall  equal  thee  to  the  end  of  time  and  life  henceforth, 
O  red-cheeked  son  of  Daman",  said  Cuchulaind.   And  then  Cuchu- 
laind stood  over  Ferdiad.    "  Well,  O  Ferdiad",  said  Cuchulaind, 
"  great  was  the  treachery  and  abandonment  played  on  thee  by  the 
men  of  Eiriu,  to  bring  thee  to  combat  and  fight  with  me.    For  it 
was  not  easy  to  combat  and  fight  with  me  on  the  Tain  B6  Chuail- 
gne".    And  so  was  he  saying,  and  he  spake  these  words : 
0  Ferdiad,  treachery  has  defeated  thee. 
Unhappy  was  thy  last  fate. 
Thou  to  die,  I  to  remain. 

Sorrowful  for  ever  is  our  perpetual  separation. 

When  we  were  far  away,  beyond 
With  Scathach,  the  gifted  Buanand, 
We  then  resolved  that  till  the  end  of  time 
We  should  not  be  hostile  to  each  other. 

Dear  to  me  was  thy  beautiful  ruddiness, 
Dear  to  me  thy  comely  perfect  form, 
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inmAin  c-aIai^  i-p  c-i]AtAb|iA. 
Tlip  cin^  X)iri  c]\epp  onbi  cne-pp 

HI  -pA  con^Aib  fciAc      teiji^  tAin, 
c-Aic^mptJ  A  mic  "oeip^  'OAmAin 
til  cViAjAtA  pumm  yxinx)  coye, 
Ab  A  ceA-p  oenfep  -diire, 

•OA  TnACfAmtA  ^AbAlb  ^blAT),  

ni  ]:ijiA]iA|-  f unt),  a  phijA-oiAT). 
■piiTOAbAiiA  in^eAn  tTle'obA, 
56  beic  "o'-pebAf  A  -oeibA 
-iy  ^Ac  ir»i  ^Anem,  riA  itn  5]AiAn 

A  CAIt^bpU  'OtllUpU,  A  phl]A'01AX).  A. 

Ua  ^Ab  CudutAin-o  ac  -pe^A-o  fip'oiA'o  atto.   "  niAich  a  mo 

pOpA  I^AI^",  bA]A  CuCubAIITO,  " -pADbAI^  phe^ATTOIAT)  bA-QefCA, 

ocA|"  ben  a  e]!]!^!)  ocAf  a  ec^ux)  X)e,  50  -pAccuji-pA  in  •oeb^  a|\ 
A  n-*oe]inA  in  comtun-o  ocA-p  in  compAc".  UAnic  uAe^,  ocAp  -pA 
■jTA-obAi^  phepn-oiAX).  Ua  ben  a  epjAiut)  ocAf  a  ec^u-o  "oe,  oca|^ 
■pA  connAic  in  "oeb^,  ocAf  |aa  ^Ab  5A  ecAine  oc^y  ^a  Aipchi- 
yecr,  oc^y  y^heyz  nA  bpiAupA. 

X)ti]Af  An  !  A  eo  6i|a 

A  phip'oiA'o  nA  n-'OAm, 

A  bAlc  bemni^  buAin, 

bA  btlA*OAC  'OO  tAin, 

Do  h^yy  hwoe  bpA-pp, 
bA  CAfp,  bA  CAin  yer; 
•00  c]iiiY  'oiii'Lbec'h  niAecb 
iinnnic  CAeb  511  c-ec. 

Ap  COiTlAtcAf  CAin ; 

pAtDApc  f  i3tA  1'Aip ; 
X)o  -pciAU  50  m-bit  6i|i; 
cb-p'ocebl  bA  ptj  rriAin. 
'Oo  cuiciin  '00111  tAim 
cuci  nA]A  be  coip. 
ni]\  bA  coin-punx)  CAin 

An  !  A  eo  o^y  I  *0. 
"  ITIAIC,  A  mo  f3opA  t/Ai^",  bA]\  CuculAin'o,  *'  copcAiji  "pejin- 
•oiAt)  p-A-oe-jXA,  ocAf  benin  n-^Ae  lii-bob^A  Ayy;  -oai^  ni  yer- 
Aim]'e  beic  in  eciiiAif  111  Aipni". 

UAnic  LAe5  oca]'  ^aa  cofCAip  "piieiAn-oiA-o,  ocAf  ]ia  ben  in 
n-^Ae  lii-bol^A  ^yy,  ocAy  y^  connAic  p\im  a  A]\in  puitec  yoy- 
t)ep5  |AA  CAeb  phi]\x)iA'o,  ocAp  i\Abe]\]::  nA  b]iiAC]iA. 
A  Vhip-oiAt) !  1]^  ^V^i^J'S     'oaI  ! 
T-Acpn  T)Aiii  50  piiAt)  ]\o  bAn  ; 
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Dear  to  me  thy  gray  clear-blue  eye, 
Dear  to  me  thy  wisdom  and  thy  eloquence. 
There  hath  not  come  to  the  body-cutting  combat 
There  hath  not  been  angered  by  manly  exertion 
There  hath  not  held  up  shield  on  the  field  of  spears, 
Thine  equal,  O  ruddy  son  of  Daman. 

Never  until  now  have  I  met, 
Since  I  slew  Aife's  only  son. 
Thy  like  in  deeds  of  battle, 
Never  have  I  found,  O  Ferdiad. 

Findabar  the  daughter  of  Medb, 

Notwithstanding  her  excellent  beauty 

It  is  putting  a  gad  on  the  sand  or  sunbeam 

For  thee  to  expect  her,  O  Ferdiad. 

Cuchulaind  then  continued  to  gaze  on  Ferdiad.     "  Well,  my  the  body  of 
friend  Laeg",  said  Cuchulaind,  "  strip  Ferdiad  now,  and  take  his  sfrlpjSd  in 
armour  and  his  clothes  off  him,  that  I  may  see  the  brooch  for  the  ^J^^^jJJ^^' 
sake  of  which  he  undertook  the  combat  and  the  fight".   Laeg  came,  mav  see 
and  he  stripped  Ferdiad.    He  took  his  armour  and  his  clothes  off 
him,  and  he  saw  the  pin,  and  he  began  to  lament  and  moan  for 
him,  and  he  spake  these  words. 

Alas  !  O  golden  brooch  !  lamentation 

O  Ferdiad  of  the  poets,  Sn  selmTthe 

0  stout  hero  of  slaughtering  blows,  brooch; 
Valiant  was  thine  arm. 

Thy  yellow  flowing  hair, 

The  curled,  the  beauteous  jewel ; 
Thy  soft  foliated  girdle 
Upon  thy  side  till  thy  death. 

Delightful  thy  fellow- pupilship ; 
Beaming  noble  eyes  ; 
Thy  shield  with  its  golden  lim ; 
Thy  chess  which  was  worth  riches, 

Thy  fall  by  my  hand 

1  feel  it  was  not  right. 

It  was  not  a  friendly  consummation 
Alas !  O  golden' brooch  !  Alas! 

"Good,  O  my  friend  Laeg",  said  Cuchulaind,  "open  Ferdiad  the  body  is 
now,  and  take  the  Gae-Bulg  out  of  him ;  for  I  cannot  afford  to  be  InTtL 
without  my  weapon".  _  Gae  f^^^^ 

Laeg  came  and  opened  Ferdiad,  and  took  the  Gae-Bulg  out  of  ^im ; 
him,  and  he  saw  his  weapon  bloody  and  red-coloured  by  the  side  of 
Ferdiad,  and  he  spake  these  words. 

O  Ferdiad!  sorrowful  is  the  fate! 

That  I  should  see  thee  so  gory  and  pale; 
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mi"pp  ^An  m'-A]\m  -oo  ni^i, 
IIIat)  'OAnimAmA|A  aLIa  adai^^. 

AC  SCACAI^,        AC  UaUAI^, 

noco  becif  beoit  bAriA 

ecjiAiiTO,  ^y  Ai|Ain  i  Laja. 
<\  '0iibAi]\c  ScACAC  50  I'cenb 

A  Achc|"c  lAtJAnAix)  "po  "oepb ; 

ep^iT)  ub  "oon  cau  CAiy. 

bA]i  pcyA  '^e]\mAr\  'S^]^^^^<^VV' 
A  'OubA]\cfA  ]\A  'phe]An'oiA-o, 

ocA-p  ]\A  Ltj^Ai-o,  lAn  paI, 

ocA"p  ^\A  rriAC  Tii-t)AecAin  rh-bAin, 

cecc  vm^  in  a^i-o  ^^I'^i'^^^i^- 
"Lo-oniAiA  50  b-Ailbe  in  com^AAic 

Af  tei|i5  toe  A  tm-o  "pboiAinAic. 

uuc^^Ain  c1iec]\i  cbec  nnniAC 

A  in-opb  nA  n--<Xcbi]Yec. 
*Oa  ni-bA]"A  ^y  pe]i"oiA"o  in  n-Ai^ 

1  n-'oo]iuf  -oune  ^ejuiiAin, 

IAO  mA]Abii]'A  Rinx)  rriAO  Tliuib, 

]A0  inA]AbA]'  lluAX)  niAC  pmniuit. 
TIa  niA]Ab  pe]\'oiA'0  a]i  in  toi]\5 

blAcb  niAc  CAtbAi  cbbAToeb  X)ei]\5. 

|\omA]\b  tu^Ai-o, — ye]\  'ouAipc  -oiAn,- 

Tnu^Aipne  inAi\A  UoppiAn. 
Ka  mA|AbA|'A  A|v  n'-oiitA  innont), 

ceu]Ai  C01CAIC  ye]\r\  ire^A^bonx), 

]A0  mA]\b  pe]\-oiA-o — -ouAipc  in  'Ojienv 

-oAin  n-'0]Aeiiiie"o  i]^  -OAin  n-'oiben'o. 
11a  Ai]\5'pem  -oun  n-5e]\niAin  n-^licc. 
V^rS^  becAn  bin-objucc, 

ciic]"Ain  ^^l^!'''*^^  1  in-becAi-Q 

bin-o  50  SCACA15  -pciAcbbecAin. 
'Oa  nAi"pc  A]\  iiiuiTimi  50  m-bbAX) 

A]\  c]\6  cocAi^'i]"  oencAX), 

conn  A  becii^  a]\  l-'e]\5A 

eui]A  pni  pnt)  OL^a. 
U|AUA5  in  niAuen,  niAcen  mAijAu, 

^AOI'bl  IllAC  'OAlTIAin  -OIUIAAICC. 
UCAn,  -00  CAjAA  in  CA|AA 

"OAjAA  "OAbnif  "Oij  n'-oejA^  yA^<^ ! 
'OAHibAt)  Ant)  ArcenToi'OA^  c-ec, 
eci|A  inileT)Aib  mop  ^^ec, 
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I  having  my  weapon  yet  unwashed, 
And  thou  a  blood  streaming  mass. 
When  we  were  away  in  the  east 
With  Scathach,  and  with  Uathach, 
There  would  not  have  been  angry  words 
Between  us,  and  weapons  of  destruction. 

Scathach  eloquently  spoke 

In  words  of  truly  warlike  import ; 

Go  ye  all  to  the  furious  battle 

Which  will  be  fought  by  German  the  terrible. 

I  said  unto  Ferdiad, 

And  to  Lugaid,  the  ever  generous, 
And  to  the  son  of  Baetan  the  fair, 
Come  [we]  all  of  us  against  German. 

We  came  all  of  us  to  the  battle  ground 
On  the  shore  of  the  lake  of  Lind  Formait. 
With  us  we  brought  four  hundred  out 
Of  the  islands  of  the  Athisech. 

As  I  and  Ferdiad  the  brave  were 
In  the  door  of  German's  court, 
I  slew  Rind,  the  son  of  Niul, 
I  killed  Ruad,  the  son  of  Finniul, 

Ferdiad  slew  upon  the  shore 

Blath,  the  son  of  Calba  of  the  red  swords. 
Lugaid  killed — a  surly  fierce  man — 
Mugarne  of  the  Torrian  sea. 

I  killed  upon  our  going  into  the  court 
Four  times  fifty  men  of  stern  valour, 
Ferdiad  killed — surly  was  the  party — 
A  clambering  ox  and  a  water  ox. 

We  pillaged  the  court  of  the  wily  German. 
Over  the  broad  sea  of  spangled  waters, 
We  brought  German-  alive 
With  us  to  Scathach  of  the  broad  shield. 

Our  famous  tutoress  then  bound 
Our  battle  valour  and  amity, 
So  that  our  angers  should  not  be  [opposed] 
Among  the  fair  tribes  of  Elga. 

Sorrowful  the  morning,  a  Tuesday  morning, 
That  the  son  of  Daman  was  bereft  of  strength. 
Alas,  I  loved  the  friend 

To  whom  I  have  served  a  drink  of  red  blood ! 

If  it  were  there  I  saw  thy  death. 
Among  the  great  heroes  of  Greece, 


the  victor 
again 
laments 
the  slain, 


and  recounts 
the  story  of 
a  warlike 
expedition 
which  they 
made 
together ; 


after  which 
they  were 
bound  in 
perpetual 
amity ; 

he  conthiue* 
to  lament 
liis  falleu 
friend ; 
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ni  beiTTop  1  m-beuAit)  X)ai(\  te\yy — 

^ombA'o  Apoen  AcbAilmei-pf. 
1]"  c]\iiA5  A  ni  tiApcA  *oe: 

nA]A  n-'OAtcAriAib  ScAuce, 

mi'PI'i  q\eccAc  bA  c\\u  -puAX), 

cu-pfii  ^An  cAHpuiu  'o'lmbuAT). 
l-p  c]AUA5  A  n'l  riA]AUA  "oe: 

riA-p  n-'OAtcAriAib  ScACAice, 

mi-pp  citeccAC  bA  c^iii  S^pb, 

ocAf  uu-ppu  uh  mA-pb. 
1f  C]A«A5  A  ni  riA^uA  X)e: 

nA|A  n  -OAbcAriAib  ScACAi^e, 

cufpu  •6'ec — iin-pp  beo  bjAA-p]". 

If  ^teo  feii^e  in  fepACA-p.  A. 
*'  triAidi,  A  Cliucuc['LAin*o]",  bA|i  Lao^,    fAcbAm  in  ti-AcfifA 
i:AX)e-pcA.  l-p  f  0  -f-ACA  AUAm  AtTo".  "  pAicpmmic  atti  ecm,  Atno 

popA    t^AI^",   bA]A   CuCulAirrO,   "  ACC  If   cblJCI   OCAf  1f  ^Aini 

temfA  CAc  comiont)  ocAf  cac  comfAc  X)A  foriAf  i  fAffA'o 
cornLAitTo  ocAf  coinfAic  phifX)iA'o". 

OCAf  1f  AnibATO  f A  bAI  ^A  fAT),  OCAf  f AbefU  riA  bflAUf A. 

CttJci  CAC,  ^Aine  cac, 

50  |\oic  peft)iAX)  ifp  in  n-Au; 

irmnt)  fo^bAin  fpc  X)un, 

innuiTo  fo^fAim  fAu, 

inuiTo  mumiiii  niAeu 

f  AiYbAinm  -pec  cac. 
Cbuci  CAC,  ^Aine  cac, 

50  f  01c  pef-oiAt)  i-pf  in  n-Ach  ; 

inunt)  Aifui  Af  uAcb  "ouitin, 

inuTTO  ^Afce-o  ^nAU. 

SCACAC  cue  "OA  fCIAC,  DAIllf A 

if  •o'pefoiAt)  cfAcb. 
Cluci  CAC,  ^Aine  cac, 

50  -poic  fefoiAt)  Iff  in  n-Au; 
inniAin  iiAcni  6if 

f  A  fUfiniUf  Af  Acb, 
A  CAfb^A  HA  CUAuh, 

bA  CAtniA  riA  CAcb  ! 
Cluci  CAC,  gAine  cac, 

50  foic  pefoiAT)  Iff  in  n-Ac; 

in  teoniAn  bAiYAiiiAin  tont), 

in  cont)  bAech  boff 

imiriA]^  bf  Acb. 

[MS.  defective  ] 
Cbuci  CAC,  T^Aine  cac, 
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I  should  not  be  ahve  after  thee — 

For  it  is  together  we  should  die. 
Sad  is  the  deed  which  has  come  of  it  : 

We,  the  pupils  of  Scathach, 

I  all  wounded  and  red  with  gore, 

Thou  thy  chariot  no  longer  driving. 
Sad  the  deed  which  has  come  of  it : 

We  the  pupils  of  Scathach, 

I  wounded  and  rough  with  gore. 

And  thou  entirely  dead. 

Sad  the  deed  which  has  come  of  it : 
We,  the  pupils  of  Scathach, 
Thou  to  have  died — I  alive  and  strong. 
The  battle  was  an  angry  combat. 

"  Good,  O  Cuchulaind",  said  Laeg,  "  let  us  leave  this  ford  now.  Laeg  urges 
Too  long  are  we  here".  "  We  shall  leave  now,  indeed,  O  my  friend  th^fordr^^ 
Laeg",  said  Cuchulaind ;  "  but  every  other  combat  and  fight  that  prepares 
I  have  made  was  to  me  as  a  game  and  a  sport  compared  with  the 
combat  and  the  fight  of  Ferdiad". 

And  so  he  was  saying,  and  he  spake  the  words.  he  magnifies 

1  1  Ills  rccijnt 

Jbach  was  a  game,  each  was  a  sport,  combat  and 

Until  Ferdiad  came  into  the  ford  ;  onin$f^t  ^" 

*  Ti  1         •  •  -1  opponent. 

Alike  was  the  tuition  we  received. 
Alike  were  we  called  to  rewards, 
Ahke  was  our  tender  tutoress 
Who  distinguished  us  above  all  others. 

Each  was  a  game,  each  was  a  sport, 
Until  Ferdiad  came  into  the  ford ; 
Alike  were  our  individual  habits. 
Alike  our  ordinary  achievements. 
It  was  Scathach  that  gave  two  shields,  to  me 
And  to  Ferdiad  at  the  same  time. 

Each  was  a  game,  each  was  a  sport. 
Until  Ferdiad  came  into  the  ford ; 
Dear  to  me  the  pillar  of  gold 
Whom  I  vanquished  on  the  ford ; 
Who  assaulting  the  tribes, 
Was  more  valiant  than  all ! 

Each  was  a  game,  each  was  a  sport. 

Until  Ferdiad  came  into  the  ford. 

The  lion  fiery  and  furious. 

The  swelling  hideous  wave 

Threatening  destruction. 

[MS.  defective.] 
Each  was  a  game,  each  was  a  sport,  • 
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Fol.  60.  b.  b.  |A01C  PeiATDIAt)  I]"!"  in  Tl-Acll. 

iTTOA-p  bm-pA  1pe]\  •oil  'Oia"o  ; — 

iTToe  bA  mecicijA  -ptiAb ; — 
inx)iti  HI  -fmb  "oe  acc  a  -pcAch. 

Upi  "oiiAime  riA  uada 

•OA  1A0C]AACA|A  *00m  bATTIA, 

■pojAmriA  bo,  -pe^A,  ocAf  ec, 

■pO  'OA'p  bA1"01l1|"  Apl  CAC  bee. 

Jij^bAU  UninApA  riA  i^btiAi^ 

UAn^AUA]^  Ayy  CbpuACAin  ciauait), 

THo  u|Ain     X^u^m  beui, 

-po  mA-pbA-p  *oom  5A]Ab  cbuci. 

HOCO  CA]AbA  CO  CAC  C]l6, 

ni  -pA  aIc  t)AnbA  *oa  bpu. 

n'l-p  pA  cmt)  -oe  niiJi)A  riA  uipi, 

■oe  iriAccAib  pvi^  bu*o  ye\^y  cbi3.  C. 


Ai"oex)  pbip-oiAX)  ^onnicipn. 
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Until  Ferdiad  came  into  the  ford. 
Dear  to  me  the  beloved  Ferdiad  ; — 
It  shall  hang  over  me  for  ever. 
Yesterday  he  was  larger  than  a  mountain  ; 
To-day  there  remains  of  him  but  his  shadow. 

The  three  countless  [legions]  of  the  Tain 
They  all  have  fallen  by  my  hands, 
Their  choicest  cows,  men,  and  horses, 
I  have  slaughtered  on  either  side. 

Though  more  numerous  were  the  hosts 

That  came  out  from  destructive  Cruachan, 
Though  my  numbers  were  less  by  one  half, 
I  killed  them  by  my  fierce  contest. 

There  has  not  come  to  a  gory  battle, 
Nor  has  Banba  nursed  upon  her  breast, 
There  has  not  come  off  sea  or  land 
Of  the  sons  of  kings,  one  of  better  fame. 


The  victor 
boasts  of  his 
feats. 


The  victor 
extols  the 
slain. 


The  Fate  of  Ferdiad  so  far. 
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TWO   OLD  LAW  TRACTS 

ON 

THE  CLASSES  OF  SOCIETY  AND  THEIR  PEIVILEGES 

AMONG  THE  ANCIENT  IRISH. 

Ftom  ike  veiiwn  MS.  H.  3.  18.,  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 

WITH  LITERAL  TRANSLATIONS. 


1.  THE  CRITH-GABLACE 

This,  undoubtedly  the  most  important  document  yet  published  on  the  social 
organization  of  the  Gaedhil,  or,  indeed  of  the  Celtic  peoples  of  Europe,  appears 
not  to  have  been  known  in  its  complete  form  by  Professor  O'Curry,  who  has 
made  the  fragment  of  it  known  to  him  the  subject  of  much  valuable  discussion 
in  Lectures  II.,  vol.  i.,  and  XX.,  vol.  ii.  The  vellum  MS.  H.  3.  18.  in  the  Library 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  contains  three  unconnected  fragments,  from  two  of 
which  the  following  copy  of  the  whole  tract  has  been  made  out.  The  first  and 
larger  fragment  commences  with  part  of  a  sentence  (at  the  words  hex  ^'''o  cecVi- 
f  etc.),  at  page  1  of  the  MS,  It  is  certaia^  however,  that  the  Tract  was  origi- 
nally complete  in  the  first  part  of  the  MS.,  for  what  is  now  page  1  appears  to  have 
been  formerly  page  9:  the  first  three  leaves  being  so  much  defaced  that  they 
could  not  be  read,  and  were  not  therefore  taken  into  account  in  newly  paging 
the  MS.,  or  by  Dr.  O'Donovan  in  his  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  in  the 
Library  of  Trinity  College.  The  fourth  leaf,  which  would  have  been  pages  7  and 
8  of  this  MS.,  has  been  torn  away,  and  with  it  the  first  part  of  the  Tract  is  thus 
lost  from  this  part  of  it ;  as  is  clearly  proved  by  a  small  portion  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  leaf  which  remains,  and  which  contains  some  words  and  parts  of  words  be- 
longing to  this  Tract,  the  last  being  the  connecting  word  between  the  lost  part 
and  the  fragment  now  remaining.  This  word  forms  part  of  the  sentence:  Ci-o 
not)  m-be|\  ni  ■pe^v^A  [a  bo  Ai|\echu]'?  he^  ^^'o  cec|AA|\  no  coiciu]\ 

beic  hi  coniA|\buy  bo  Ai^Aec,  etc,  "Why  has  this  man  not  obtained  [his 
Bd-aireship  ?    Because]  it  is  the  custom  to  have  four  or  five  in  the  Comarbship 
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of  a  B6- Aire",  etc.  The  words  within  the  brackets  are  upon  the  remaining  cor- 
ner of  the  lost  leaf,  while  the  remainder  of  the  sentence,  beginning  with  the  words 
X>ey  bit),  etc.,  is  upon  what  is  now  p.  1  of  the  MS.  There  can  then  be  no  doubt 
that  this  copy  of  the  Tract  was  originally  complete.  The  page  before  the  lost  leaf 
is  written  in  large  characters,  but  so  much  defaced  that  it  cannot  now  be  read : 
it  probably  contained  an  introduction  to  the  Tract. 

The  second  fragment,  and  which  contains  the  beginning  of  the  tract,  is  found  at 
p.  252  of  the  MS.,  and  without  title.  The  part  common  to  both  fragments  led 
Mr.  Bryan  O'Looney  to  discover  the  connecting  link  between  them,  and  thus 
we  have  been  enabled  to  give  this  valuable  tract  in  its  complete  form 
from  the  same  MS.  The  translation  of  the  first  fragment  was  made  by  Mr. 
O'Looney.  Professor  O'Curry  left  a  readable  translation  of  the  second  part, 
which  has  served  as  the  basis  of  the  following  one.  The  letters  O'L.  and  O'C. 
on  the  margin,  indicate  the  parts  first  translated  by  each  respectively.  The  text 
of  the  copy  in  the  beginning  of  the  MS.  being  more  correct  than  that  of  the 
second,  which  formed  part  of  a  diflferent  tract,  has  been  accordingly  adopted  here, 
so  far  as  it  goes. 

The  third  fragment  is  to  be  found  on  p.  419  of  the  MS.  H.  3.  18.,  and  con- 
sists of  only  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  middle  of  the  tract.  With  the  exception 
of  these  three  fragments,  no  other  copy  of  the  tract,  or  of  any  part  of  it,  is 
known.  The  MS.  H.  3.  18.,  like  so  many  of  our  MS.,  is  a  mere  scrap-book,  into 
which  the  compiler  copied  everything  he  deemed  worthy  of  preservation.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  copyist  recognized  those  three  fragments,  which  were 
evidently  copied  from  different  MSS.,  as  belonging  to  the  same  tract.  Edward 
O'Reilly,  in  his  Irish  Writers,  under  the  year  696,  refers  to  the  MS.  H.  3.  18., 
and  describes  the  tract,  or  at  all  events  the  chief  fragment,  as  "  a  law  tract  on 
thfe  privileges  and  punishments  of  persons  in  different  ranks  in  society",  and  be- 
lieved it  to  have  been  part  of  a  great  compilation  of  laws  known  as  the  "oa  Ioa- 
-oe^j  tiA  -puiciMme  or  fuiciMbci,  or  The  Twelve  Books  of  the  Fuithrim. 
At  p.  78  a.  of  the  MS.  H.  4.  22.  T.  C.  D.,  are  to  be  found  a  few  glosses  under  the 
heading  "incipic  mAcunAix»ce  riA  CAriA  fuic|\ibce",  which  show  that  at  the 
period  when  those  glosses  were  copied,  the  compilation  in  question  existed. 
Judging  from  those  glosses,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Crith  Gablach 
itself,  and  many  other  considerations  which  cannot  be  entered  into  here,  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  Crith  Gablach  did  really  form  part  of  the  code  of  laws 
known  as  the  Cain  Fuithi-ime,  coxn^WQd.  hy  Amergin,  son  of  Amalgad,  son  of 
Maelruan,  a  distinguished  poet,  and  a  native  of  the  Decies,  in  the  time  of 
Finghin,  king  of  Munster,  who  died  a.d.  694.  Professor  O'Curry  has  given  an 
interesting  account  of  this  great  Code  of  Laws  from  the  MS.  H.  3.  18.,  in 
vol.  i.,  pp.  31  and  32,  of  the  preceding  lectures.  But  whether  the  Crith  Gablach 
was  once  part  of  that  code  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  belongs  to  the 
middle  or  end  of  the  seventh  century. 


An  cniuVi  sAbtAch. 


Cto        nenpe^v  c]aic  ^AbtAC?    Tlin.  A]\  itroi  c]AenA]^  in  h.s. is. p. 
\:eA\\  cuAiue  tdia  'OA5]?olcAib  "hi  cuaiu  co  riAi]Airp.che]i  iriA  ol. 
^jiAX)  ceccA  imbi  i  uuaic:  no  A-pAiti  "oo  ^AbtAib  i  'pox)bAi- 

CAip.    Clfbip  jTO'OiAl  -pO-pf  UlX)lb  ?    A  .till.    Clt)  A|"  A  '|:0|\'OAllci 

^lAAit)  cuAice?  A  lii^bAnn  5tvA*o  necAb-pA,  a-)!  nAch  ^^aa^o  bi-p  a 
neclAi-p  if  coi|\  CIA  bee  a  u-piAnn  i  cuaiu,  -oe^  -poi^uAi^/*^^^  no 
•oiui§,  no  pA'onAi'pe,  no  b|AeuemnAccA,  o  cacVi  x)o  AtAibu. 

Ce-pc.    CAT^eAu  ^'pAi'o  cuaici  ?    1pe]\  mi'obA,  bo  Ai|\e,  Aipie 
•oefA,  Ai|\e  Apx),  Ai]ie  uiiife,  Aipve  -poiA^itl,  ocuf  ]\^. 

THE  CRITH  GABLACH. 

What  is  it  that  is  called  Crith  Gablach  ?  Answer,  The  thing 
which  the  man  of  the  tribe  accumulates  from  his  benefits  in  the 
territory  till  he  is  admitted  to  the  rank  of  the  legitimate  possessors 
of  the  territory :  or  other  increase  [of  property]  by  which  distinc- 
tion is  given  to  the  grades  of  the  people. 

Quaere.  Into  how  many  grades  are  they  [the  people]  divided  ? 
[Answer.]  Into  seven  grades.  In  what  manner  are  the  grades  of 
the  people  distinguished  ?  In  the  same  manner  as  the  ecclesias- 
tical grades,  because  it  is  proper  that  the  grades  which  are  in  the 
church  should  be  also  in  the  people,  for  proof,  or  denial,  or  witness, 
or  judgment,  between  man  and  man. 

Quaere.     What  are  the  grades  of  the  people  ?    A  Fer-Midba,  '^^''^  win- 
a  B6-Aire,("*>  an  Aire-Desa,^"^)  an  Aire-Tuise,^*^''^  an  Aire-For-  '^'^  ^^'^"^ 
gaill,^*-^^^  and  a  Ri. 

(453)  Forit^',  a  law  term  which  means  Nach"barstaaime,  486),  is  undoubt- 

proof  for  the  negation,  denial,  or  rebut-  edly  another  relative,  connected  with 

ting  of  a  case  at  law.  a  probable  Gothic  dira,  and  with  the 

(454>  j^ire.  The  ruling  classes  among  Old  High  German  era,haera,  Frisian 
the  ancient  Irish  were  called  Aires,  ere,  Old  Saxon  era,  Ang.  Saxon  are, 
Tlie  corresponding  term  among  the  old  dr,  splendour,  glory,  honour.  New 
Welsh  was  Arglwydd,  which  signifies  High  German  Ehi  e,  honour,  and  many 
a  lord.  These  terms  are,  perhaps,  to  other  sister  forms.  With  arph  we 
be  connected  with  the  parallel  forms  may  connect  the  Greek  dpKT),  sove- 
of  the  Sanskrit  root  arh  and  argh.  reignty,  power,  in  the  plural  at  dp 
From  arh  we  have  arha,  honourable,  xat,  authorities,  magistrates ;  dpx<tt 
arhanu,  honour.  The  Gothic  Airus,  to  govern,  and  apxotv  a  ruler ; 
man,  ambassador,  with  its  cognate  apxt  in  arch-bishops,  etc.;  Gothic 
forms':  Old  Saxon  erw.  Old  Norse  ar,  airknis  [or  airkns  ?]  good,  holy  ;  and 
dri,  agent,  ambassador,  may  also  be  the  Welsh  Arglwijdd  above  men- 
connected  with  Aire.  Another  inte-  tioned.  The  Sanskrit  derivative  ar- 
resting cognate  form  is  the  Scythian  gha,  arghya,  honour,  offerings  to  the 
atW|0,  man.  The  Rugian  man's  name  gods,  reward,  and  the  Gothic  airknis^ 
Ei  arich  (Zeuss.  Die  Deutschen  u.  die  suggest  a  possible,  and  if  it  could  be 
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Gablach.  ^  t,        I.  -  '        •  a     r.  a 

H. 3. 18.  p.   .till.  n^^iAi'op.    C^A  menoAX)  bo  Ai|ie  coriA  ocu  ^ro-oLAib,  A^]\e 

'L. 

The  privi-        In  the  same  way  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  Fenechas/"®^  it  is  so 
leged  grades.  ^-^^^       divided  into  these  seven  grades.  What  are  the  ranks  of  the 
Bo- Aire  with  his  eight  (different)  grades,  Aire-Desa,  Aire-Ech- 


established,  an  interesting  connection 
between  the  origin  of  the  terms  ex- 
pressive of  civil  rule,  and  the  priestly 
function. 

In  the  Ya^na  we  meet  with  the 
word  ainja,  which  is  the  Zend  repre- 
sentative of  the  Sinskrit  dt/rn,  from 
the  root  r  (ar)=Zend  erS,  to  gain,  to 
acquire.  '  As  an  adjective,  it  means 
"  venerable" ;  and  as  a  noun  it  is  the 
proper  name  from  which  has  come 
the  term  "ylrj^a/i",  now  almost  uni- 
versally given  to  the  Indo-Kuropean 
races  and  languages.  Bopp  compares 
the  Old  High  German  era,  above 
cite],  and  its  cognate  forms,  with 
arya.  It  may  be  that  this  is  so,  and 
that  the  Irish  Ai7'e  represented  not 
only  in  blood  but  in  name  the  primi- 
tive Ari/as. 

The  modern  German  title  "  Herr', 
and  its  cognate  forms  in  the  German 
and  Scandinavian  dialects,  is  usually 
connected  with  the  Gothic  /lazjan, 
to  praise,  O.  11.  G.  haer,  heri,  vener- 
able ;  the  O.  H.  German  comparative 
heroro,  haeioro,  etc.,  elder,  major, 
etc.,  Anglo  Saxon  Ilerra^  Hearra, 
Lord.  Are  these  forms  really  con- 
nected with  hazjan.  or  may  they  not 
be  rather  connected  with  the  roots 
above,  and  therefore  with  our  Aire'? 

There  were  two  classes  of ^1 /res: 

1.  those  who  possessed  Deis",  that 
is,  who  were  owners  of  the  soil;  and 

2.  those  whose  wealth  consisted  of 
cattle  and  other  personal  property. 
The  first  class  of  Aires  were  distin- 
guished as  Flaiihs,  the  Wlad"  of  the 
Slavonians,  and  the  "  Hlaford"  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  They  constituted  the 

Haute  Noblesse",  and  corresponded 
to  the  Eorls,  Eorlcundmen,  or  Twelf- 
haendmen  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The 
second  class  were  known  as  Bo  Aires, 
that  is  "  Cow  Aires'",  and  corres- 
ponded to  the  Anglo-Saxon  "  Six- 
haendmen",  Sithcundmen,  or  Thanes. 

(453)  ^ire  Desa,  the  lowest  grade  of 


the  Flaiths,  or  Aires  who  possessed 
Deis  or  real  property.  See  vol.  i.  p. 
37,  and  App.  pp.  493, 494,  and  516. 

(456)  y}jVg  Tiiise,  i.e.,  the  leading 
Aire ;  he  took  precedence  in  right  of 
birth,  and  his  rank,  rights,  and  privi- 
leges were  greater  than  those  of  most 
of  the  other  Aires.  He  appears  to  have 
acted  as  a  kind  of  president  of  the 
Flaiths  on  occasions  of  elections,  etc. 
See  vol.  i.  p.  37,  App.  pp.  499,  and  516. 

4^'^  Aire  Furgaill.  i.e.  the  testifying 
Aire.  He  was  the  Flaith  next  in  rank 
after  the  Righ  or  king  and  his  Tanist. 
One  of  his  functions,  from  which  he 
derived  his  name,  was  that  of  deter- 
mining the  qualifications,  privileges, 
and  rights  of  the  suitors  of  the  court 
and  the  various  public  functionaries. 
He  corresponded  to  the  Canghellawr 
of  the  Welsh ;  and  was  the  prototype 
of  the  Cancellarius  Regis  in  the  medi- 
eval states.  Every  Righ  or  king  had 
his  Aire  ForgaVI ;  and  as  there  were 
three  ranks  of  kings,  there  were  also 
three  ranks  of  Aiie  Forgailh;  the 
Aire  Forgaill  of  a  Righ  Tiiatha  ;  the 
Aire  Forgaill  of  a  Righ  Mor  Tuatha  ; 
and  the  Aire  Furgaill  of  a  Righ 
Cuicidh  or  provincial  king.  The 
Ard Righ  Erind or  high  king  had  like- 
wise an  Aire  Forgaill;  we  are  not 
however  in  a  position  to  determine 
whether,  when  the  monarch  was  also 
provincial  king,  which  was  generally 
the  case,  he  had  two  Aire  Forgaills^ 
one  as  monarch  and  one  as  Righ  Cui- 
cidh. 

(458)  See  App.,  note  479,  p.  472. 

uj*)  ^j,.g  Echta  was  the  Flaith  who 
commanded  the  permanent  military 
levy  of  the  territory,  consisting  of  five 
men  equipped  with  arms.  He  was 
the  king's  Master  of  the  Horse,  and 
corresponded  to  the  "  Constable  of  the 
Host",  the  "  St:illere"  or  Constabu- 
lariua  Regis"  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kings.  See  vol.  i.  p.  37,  and  App.  p. 
497. 
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•oefA,  AijAe  ecuA,  Ai|Ae  ■&\\x),  Aijie  cuife,  <M]ie  -pofA^AiLt,  CA-Thecntb 
n<Mi^e  octjf  ]Ai?  CA-oeAC  ^ro-olAib  bo  <M]Aec1i  ?  X)a  f  e^A  h^s'Ts^. 
Tnix)bou<x,  ocuf  occ-Aijie,  ocuf  Aicecb,  ocuf  bo  Aijie  ]:eb|^A,  q^l\ 


ta/*^^-'  Aire-Ard/*''°^  Aire-Tuise,  Aire-Forgaill,  Tanaise-Ri/*^'>  and  a  Theprivi- 
Ri?  What  are  the  ranks  of  a  Bo- Aire  ?  Two  Fer-Midbotha/^^^^  legedgrad. 
and  an  Oc-Aire/"''^  and  an  Aithech/''°''>  and  a  B6-Aire-Febsa/*"^ 


(460)  jiire  Ard,  i.e.,  the  High  Aire. 
A  Flaith  who  was  higher  in  rank 
than  XhQAire  Desa,  and  whose  duties, 
rights,  and  privileges,  were  greater 
than  those  of  the  other  grades  of  the 
nobiUty ;  he  had  precedence  of  the 
Ah  e  DesUy  and  came  next  in  rank,  etc., 
to  the  Aire  Tuise.  See  vol.  i.  p.  '67, 
and  Appendix,  p.  497-8,  and  515. 

(461)  Tanaise  Ri,  i.e.,  the  Tanist  of  a 
king.  He  was  next  in  rank  to  the 
king ;  and  was  elected  as  presumptive 
successor  to  the  king  by  the  people. 
His  rank  was  much  higher,  and  his 
rights  and  privileges  much  greater 
than  those  of  the  other  nobles.  See 
vol.  i.  p.  38,  and  App.  p.  501. 

^462)  See  App.,  note  481,  p.  473. 

(463)  v^ge  ^pp^  note  511,  p.  479. 

(464)  Aithech,  Athig,  Athaig,  a  word 
which  has  formed  the  subject  of  much 
discussion  as  to  its  true  meaning.  It 
corresponds  to  the  Welsh  Taeog  in 
derivation  and  to  a  certain  extent  in 
meaning.  It  means  literally  "  house- 
father", for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  a  derivative  of  the  old  Irish 
Aite,  nurturer,  for  Aitte  (Zeuss,  1066, 
and  Stokes'  Irish  Glosses,  No  1078), 
corresponding  to  the  Gothic  Atta, 
father,  of  which  many  sister  forms 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Old  German 
dialects.  A  gloss  in  the  Liber  Hym- 
norum  supports  this  primitive  mean- 
ing of  the  word  ^^Aihig  .i.  Fir  muin- 
iir",  real  family ;  the  following  gloss 
also  supports  it:  "-Athaig  .i.  icaduighe 
Ut  est  Athach  tighe  turc  acus  a  setig" 
— Athaig,  i.e.,  payees,  ut  est,  the 
Athach  is  the  chief  [i.e.  the  man  of 
the  house]  and  his  wife"  (MS.  H.  3. 
18.  p.  5).  As  head  of  a  house,  the 
Aithech  paid  the  tribute  or  rent  levied 
by  the  Flaith,  and  hence  his  name 
became  synonymous  with  "  payee". 
The  Flaiths  who  constituted  the  ruhng 
classes,  and  no  doubt  many,  if  not  most 
of  the  Bo-Aires  also,  belonged,  as 


do  the  ruling  classes  in  every  other 
country,  to  the  last  intrusive  race, 
and,  hise  all  conquerors,  must  have 
imposed  as  much  of  the  burden  of 
maintaining  the  state  as  the  subject 
race  could  bear.  Hence  the  better 
class  of  the  latter  in  Eiriu,  who 
were  able  to  retain  the  position  of  in- 
dependent householders,  became  mere 
tenants  to  the  former.  In  time,  such 
of  the  ruhng  class  as  were  unable  to 
maintain  their  position  as  Flaiths, 
sunk  into  the  condition  of  Aiihechs, 
when  they  did  not  descend  to  be  mere 
retainers.  In  this  way  the  Aithech  be- 
came synonymous  with  "  tenant",  as 
distinguished  from  Flaith,  or  lord. 
The  terra  Flaith  Athaig,  shows  that 
an  ancient  proprietor  might  have 
even  retained  considerable  possessions 
on  payment  of  rent.  Strictly  speak- 
ing the  Bo  Aires  were  Aithechs,  at 
least  in  all  Tuaihs  where  there  were 
Flaiths.  But  the  privileges  which 
they  acquired  gradually  transformed 
them  into  a  gentry  or  intermediate 
aristocracy,  so  that  the  term  Aithech 
gradually  became  restricted  to  those 
who  did  not  possess  sufficient  wealth 
to  be  reckoned  Bo- Aires.  The  Aithech 
in  this  more  restricted  sense,  was 
a  free  man  in  the  same  sense  that  the 
Saxon  Ceorl,  or  churl,  and  one  class 
of  the  Welsh  Taeogs,  were  free.  See 
Introduction  for  a  discussion  of  tho 
whole  subject  of  the  occupation  of 
land  and  the  position  of  the  occupiers 
amongst  the  ancient  Irish. 

(465)  Fehsa,  i.e.,  the  lowest 

grade  of  Bo  Aires,  a  man  who  had 
merely  the  qualifications  of  the  minor 
grade  of  the  cow-owner  nobility.  He 
had  twelve  cows,  and  was  entitled  to 
fees  or  fines  under  the  laws  according 
to  his  dignity.  See  vol.  i.  p.  35 ;  H.  3. 
18.  257  ;  see  also  Appendix,  p.  484; 
and  the  different  grades  of  Bo  Aire. 
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TheCrith  ocuf  mbniii5ye]A,  ocuf  ye]\  I'ociAi,  ocuf  Aipe  coifpm^.  C^Toe 
H.  3.  is.'p.   iiTicAcli,  ocuf  nAi"oni,  ocu-p  1AA1C,  ocuf  pAX)nAi]"e,  ocuf  to5 

O'L. 

The  privi-  and  a  Bnighfer/*^^^  and  a  Fer-Fotlilai/**'>  and  an  Aire-Cosraing/*®'* 
leged  grades,  yy^^^  Imthach/"'^  and  the  Naidm/*'°>  and  the  Raith/*''>  and 


(-^e)  See  App.  note  531,  p.  485. 

(467)  Pgr  Fothlai,  i.e.,  a  man  of 
wealth.  He  was  so  called  because  he 
had  more  cattle  than  his  own  land 
could  support;  he  let  them  out  on 
hire  to  tenants,  and  paid  his  serv- 
ing tenants  in  cattle.  He  was  called 
the  leader  of  Bo  Aires,  because  of 
his  wealth ;  and  he  was  progressing 
to  the  rank  of  ^iVe  Desa  (i.e.,  a  land- 
lord). See  vol.  i.  p.  36 ;  and  App.  pp. 
490-1. 

(463)  Aire  Cosraing,  i.e.  the  binding 
Aire,  was  a  Bo  Aire  who  represented 
the  executive  authority  of  the  chief 
or  king,  in  assemblies  of  the  people 
and  courts,  ^vhich  he  appears  to  have 
had  the  authority  to  summon.  He 
also  was  the  provost  of  the  chief  or 
king  over  his  Ceiles,  Bothachs,  Sen- 
Cleithe  and  Fiiidirs,  acting  for  them 
in  all  civil  and  criminal  suits,  con- 
tracts, etc.,  and  determining  the 
amount  of  dues  and  tolls  in  the  shape 
of  Biatha,  Bes  Tigi,  etc.,  to  which 
they  were  liable  ;  and  all  of  which  as 
fiscal  officer  he  settled.  His  title  of 
Cosrainy  or  ^^ascaire^  as  he  was  also 
called,  was  derived  especially  from 
his  being  the  representative  of  the 
chiefs  Ceiles,  etc.,  in  all  contracts  and 
obligations.  Though  the  executive 
officer  of  the  cliief  or  king  he  was 
elected  by  the  people.  As  each  chief 
or  Righ  Tuatha,  Righ  Mor  Tnatha, 
and  provincial  king  had  an  Aire  Cos- 
raingy  there  were  at  least  three  ranks 
of  them,  corresponding  to  the  three 
ranks  of  Aire  ForgaiUs.  The  Aire 
Cosraing  was  one  of  the  Irish  represen- 
tatives of  the  Anglo-Saxon  "  Gerefa", 
of  which  there  were,  as  is  well  known, 
several  ranks  alsa  Thus  the  Aire 
Cosraing  of  a  Tuath  corresponded  to 
the  "  Gerefa"  of  the  Hundred,  and  the 
Aire  Cosraing  of  a  Mor  Tuaih,  to  the 
Shire  "  Gerefa",  who  is  now  repre- 
sented by  the  county  Sheriffs  or 
"  Shire-reeves".  The  Welsh  Macr, 
a  title  also  known  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  was  also  the  representative 


of  the  Aire  Cosraing.  See  more  on 
this  subject  in  Introuuction. 

(469;  Zmthach  (lit.  progress,  migra- 
tion, departure,  or  adventure),  but 
here  it  means  rank,  state,  affluence,  or 
position  in  society,  in  which  sense  the 
word  is  still  used  all  over  Munster. 

(470)  jWiidm,  literally  a  knot,  that  is 
a  contract.  All  contracts,  in  order 
to  be  valid,  should  be  made  in  the 
presence  of  a  person  privileged  to 
execute  them.  This  privileged  person 
was  called  Fer  Nadma,  and  corres- 
ponded to  the^ Gwr-Nod  or  Nodman 
of  the  Welsh  Laws.  The  editor  of 
the  Ancient  Laws  of  Wales  explains 
Gwr  -Xod  as  a  man  of  note  or  mark  ; 
the  cognate  Irish  word  shows  that 
this  explanation  is  incorrect  Xaidm 
is  the  Latin  Nexuin,  and  the  Fer  Nad- 
ma  or  binder  was  like  the  I^ibripens 
who  officiated  in  all  transfers  of  res 
mancipi  per  aes  et  libram.  The  Irish 
functionary  who  bound  the  Naidm  or 
Aexum  appears  to  have  had  many 
responsibilities  which  tliere  is  no  evi- 
dence to  sliow  that  the  Roman  one  un- 
dertook. He  also  acted  in  contracts  and 
bargains  which  would  not  have  been 
included  in  those  considered  by  Roman 
Law  necessary  to  be  made  per  aes  et 
libram.  Thus,  according  to  a  passage 
in  the  MS.  H.  8.  18,  T.C.D.  p.  20, 
the  "knotter"  was  bound:  to  see 
that  the  Naidm  or  Nexum  which  he 
made  was  not  in  any  way  infringed 
upon,  to  give  evidence  on  oath  on  the 
subject,  and  to  honestly  enforce  the 
fuiaiment  of  the  contract.  In  the 
curt  and  elliptical  language  of  the 
Brehon  Laws,  the  Naidm  or  Neium 
is  put  for  the  "knotter"  or  Fer  Nad- 
ma.  In  the  making  of  every  con- 
tract, besides  the  latter  functionary, 
two  .other  persons  should  be  present, 
a  Raith  or  surety,  and  Fiadnaise  or 
witness,  "  because  it  is  a  Naidm 
[recte  a  Fernadma']  that  binds,  and  it 
is  a  Raith  that  promises,  and  it  is 
a  Fiadnaise  that  proves  the  lawful- 
ness of  the  suit"  (MS.  H.  3.  18.  22). 
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the  Fiadnaise/*"^  and  the  Loghenech/*"^  and  the  Biatha,^*'*^  and 


Naidm,  like  Nexum,  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  Sanskrit  root  7iak  = 
Zend  naz,  to  bring  together,  to  join, 
to  enchain. 

(471)  Baith  is  usually,  as  in  the  fore- 
going note,  explained  as  a  bail  or 
surety.  According  to  the  editor  of 
the  Welsh  Laws,  a  Rhaith  was  a 
"  verdict",  of  which  there  were  diffe- 
rent kinds  according  to  the  number 
of  compurgators.  Like  Naidm,  the 
Eaith  is  put  for  the  person  who  gives 
the  decision.  He  was  not  strictly 
speaking  a  compurgator,  but  either  a 
bail  who  bore  testimony  to  the  cha- 
racter and  good  faith  of  a  party  to  a 
suit  or  contract,  and  promised  that 
he  should  appear  when  called  upon  to 
fulfil  a  contract,  or  appear  in  court ; 
or  a  person  who  was  consulted  re- 
specting contracts,  sales,  etc — an  ad- 
viser in  fact.  His  legal  functions  as 
bail  appear  to  have  been  confined  to 
the  first  hearing  of  a  cause.  Raith,  in 
the  sense  of  decision  or  counsel  given, 
is  perhaps  to  be  connected  with  the 
Gothic  redan^  Old  High  German  rd- 
tan,  to  consult,  persuade,  Anglo-Saxon 
rcedan  to  give  counsel,  and  many 
other  Germanic  and  Scandinavian 
forms,  including  the  New  High  Ger- 
man Rathy  a  councillor.  We  may  also 
connect  with  it  the  Italian  rota,  Li- 
thuanian rotcif  a  meeting  of  council. 
The  cognate  Irish  words :  raidh,  which 
O'Keilly  translates  "  arbiter",  and 
which  in  many  passages  of  Irish  MSS. 
means  a  decision  of  a  meeting  or  as- 
sembly, rddh  to  speak,  comhradh  con- 
versation, the  Lithuanian  rodas,  Let- 
tish rddu^  Polish  rada  counsel,  are 
perhaps  also  to  be  connected  with 
Gothic  redan  and  not  with  rodjan. 

(472)  Fiadnaise,  a  witness.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Ebel  the  latter  English 
word  is  derived  from  Fiadnaise.  See 
note  470,  on  Naidm,  p.  470. 

(.473)  There  are  four  terms  referring 
to  the  face  used  in  the  Laws :  Logh- 
Fnech,  Enechland,  Enechruice,  Enech- 
gris.  Loghenech  is  always  put  for 
honour-price,  or  fine  for  any  insult 
otfcred  to  a  man's  honour,  which  tine 
might  be  great  or  small  in  proportion 


to  the  rank  of  the  offended  person.  En- 
echland  was  the  fine  due  to  a  person  for 
any  insult,  indignity,  or  injury  done 
to  any  person  or  thing  under  his  pro- 
tection or  sanctuary.  That  there  was 
an  essential  difference  between  Enech- 
land  (an  Eiric  or  fine)  and  Loghenech 
(honour  price)  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing curious  gloss  :  "  The  Aigne 
(i.e.  an  arguer,  i.e.  a  counsellor)  was 
not  entitled  to  Loghenech,  because  ho 
was  classed  with  the  Cainte  or  satirist. 
He  was  only  entitled  to  Enechland  or 
Eiric,  for  the  injury  or  insult  which 
he  had  received  ;  and  the  Enechland 
was  as  follows :  for  the  counsellor 
who  dispenses  judgment,  nine  cows ; 
for  the  pleading  counsellor,  six  cows  ; 
for  the  highest  rank  of  junior  counsel- 
lor, four  cows ;  for  the  next  in  order 
three  cows  (MS.  H.  3. 18.  p.  518;.  En- 
echland appears  to  have  corresponded 
to  the  Welsh  Gwynehwarth,  which  the 
editor  of  the  Ancient  Laws  glosses 
"  face-shame".  Another  word  occiu-s 
in  the  Welsh  Laws,  Givi/nebwerth, 
which  is  considered  to  be  legally  sy- 
nonymous with  the  word  just  men- 
tioned, but  which  is  glossed  in  the 
same  work  as  "  face-worth".  If  these 
words  are  distinct  they  must  have  had 
different  legal  significations  like  the 
Irish  words.  Gwi/nebwarth  msLy  per- 
haps  be  compounded  of  two  words 
equivalent  to  the  Irish  words,  enech, 
face,  and  gart,  interest  or  fine,  i.e.  the 
full -fine  or  honour  price,  while  ^wenei- 
wert  may  be  formed  from  words  cor- 
responding to  the  Irish  words,  enech, 
face,  and  bert  =  dliged,  a  legal  fine. 
Enechruice  was  a  face-reddening  re- 
proach, i.e.,  "  a  blood-red  face  such  as 
if  your  mother's  son  or  your  sister's 
son  had  taken  an  illegitimate  compa- 
nion". It  was  also  applied  to  the  in- 
sult offered  to  a  tribe  in  which  a  mur- 
der was  committed.  (See  in  text 
under  Aire-  Echta,  p.  497.)  (H.  3.  18. 
p.  120).  ^necA^7*is, a  dishonour  such 
as  that  of  receiving  stolen  goods 
(ibid.),  Enech  is  always  translated 
"face',  and  this  meaning  has  been 
adopted  here  ;  but  if  we  may  connect 
it  with  tho  Sanskrit  enas  =  Zend  aend, 


The  Crlth 
Gablach. 
H.  3  18.  p. 
252. 
OL. 

Their  privi- 
leges. 
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II.  3. 18.  p.  necAt 

2&2. 
OL. 


cpeic,  ocuy  hey  C151  cac  ag?    tlin.  Amc^X.  Ap  in  cAin  ye- 


A]AA  yey^y  z^]aa-6a  -pene 
yy\  iTiei"  Ai]\ec1icA  A'0|\ii'nc'he|A". 

Their  priTi-  the  Othraus/^'*^  and  the  Snadha/*^^^  and  the  Taurcreic/*^'^  and  the 
Bes  Tigi^*^®*  of  each  of  them  ?  Answer.  It  is  as  laid  down  ia  the 
Cain  Fenechas 

"For  whosoever  is  known  to  be  of  the  Gradh  Fine/*^*^ 
To  the  rank  of  the  Aireship  he  is  reckoned". 


leges. 


offence,  nuisance,  the  primitive  mean- 
ing of  the  word  must  have  been  an 
insult  or  offence  producing  a  blush  on 
the  face. 

Biatha.  Part  of  tlie  rent 
which  the  Flaith  received  from  his 
Cedes  con?isfced  of  certain  stated  vic- 
tuals, or  Eo'itha.  It  was  the  Daer 
Ceili  only  who  were  bound  to  give 
refection,  as  in  Wales,  where  the 
Dmvnbwt/d  of  the  vassals  represented 
the  Biatlia  of  the  Irish  base  chents. 

(475)  gee  App.  note  501,  p  476. 

("'s)  Snaclha,  means  literally  cross- 
ing or  traversing.  Tiiis  word  in  the 
Laws  means  the  protection  and  main- 
tenance which  one  tribe  or  grade  of 
society  was  bound  to  give  to  its  co- 
grade,  or  any  other  grade,  entitled  to 
traverse  its  territory.  Snadha  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  term  Nawdd  used  in 
the  Welsh  Laws  for  the  legal  protec- 
tion wliich  the  king,  his  officers,  and 
other  persons  of  the  higher  classes  had 
the  privilege  of  according.  See  App. 
pp.  474-0,  481. 

C477>  Taurcreic  was  the  term  used 
for  the  stipends  or  gifts  which  a  king 
or  chief  tarn  bestowed  upon  those  who 
"commended"  themsebes  and  made 
homage  to  him  as  king  or  chief.  The 
amount  of  2\nircreic  depended  both 
on  the  rank  of  the  giver  and  of  the 
receiver.  The  cattle  and  otiier  pro- 
perty thus  given  received  the  name  of 
Sed  Taurclaide.  The  Book  of  Rights, 
edited  for  the  Celtic  Society  by  Dr. 
John  O'Donovan,  gives  the  nature  and 
value  of  the  2\iurcreic  of  the  king 
of  Eiriu  and  of  the  provincial  kings 
to  the  minor  kings  or  sub  reguli.  The 
word  Hath  is  sometimes  used  for 
Taurcreic,  but  there  was  an  impor- 
tant distinction  between  them,  liadi, 
i.e.  wages,  was  the  term  applied  to 
the  cattle  or  other  property  given  by 
a  Flaith  to  his  Ceiles.   These  cattle 


were  only  a  loan,  and  reverted  to  the 
lord.  If  a  Ceile  gave  more  Bes 
Tigi  to  the  lord  than  he  was  bound 
to  give,  the  Flaith  or  lord  gave 
him  arlditional  Rath  in  proportion  to 
the  ardai(j  or  excess  of  his  payment 
over  his  rent.  But  this  additional 
Rath  was  lo')ked  upon  as  an  absolute 
gift  to  the  Ceile. 

(478)  xigi,  i  e.  house  tribute  or 
rent.  This  was  a  stated  rent  or  tri- 
bute in  kind  paid  to  a  Flaith  by 
every  subject  who  had  received  his 
Taurcreic  or  stipend.  The  Bes 
Tigi  was  given  by  the  free  or  Saer 
Ceili.  This  was  also  the  case  with  the 
Gwestva  of  the  Welsh  (which  is  the 
same  as  the  Irish  Bes  Tigi),  which 
was  fee  farm  rent,  paid  in  kind  by  the 
free  villes  to  the  lord.  The  vassals 
gave  refection,  Dawnbwi/d,  the  free  vil- 
lains Gwestva.  H.  2. 15.  f.  47. ;  and  H. 
3.  18.  p.  2.    See  App.  pp.  477-8,  etc. 

Cain  Fenechas.  "The  laws 
which  are  made  by  the  Church,  the 
people,  and  the  Flaith,  that  is,  what 
is  called  Fenechas''  (H.  3  18.  p.  257 
b.  See  O'C.'s  Gloss.).  Cain,  always 
implies  a  regular  law,  the  Cain  Fe- 
nechas forming  what  may  be  called  the 
constitution  ot  the  whole  nation;  while 
the  Cain  Urrudhas  were  the  custu- 
mals  or  customary  laws  of  the  several 
Tuatha,  or  tribes,  or  of  the  pro- 
vinces. The  still  more  local  By-Law 
was  called  a  Nos  Tuatha,  and  the  in- 
ter-territorial treaty,  or  compact,  a 
Cairde.  The  laws  relating  to  the  Oc- 
ccupancy  of  Land  seem  to  have  applied 
tu  every  part  of  the  country,  and  to 
h  ive  constituted  so  important  a  part 
ot  the  Fenechas  that  Cain  Fenechas  is 
explained  in  M.  S.  H.  3.  18.  p.  283,  as 
*'the  Law  of  Occupancy  in  Land". 

f48j)  Gradh  Fine,  the  legal  grades 
of  the  uobility  and  gentry. 
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T)a  I'ep  mi"obouA  .1.  fe\\  iniT)boc.  —  linctiin^  -prriAccA,  miuoin^  Jlj®,^^";!!^^ 

O    UftlACAIC    CO    '0<M]AU.       IffeX)    io^   A    etiech,    "OIA   A1]1,    "OIA  H.  3.  18.'p. 

•oi^uiri,  "oiA  efAin,  x)ia  fAjAug, — ^fYex)  -pAi-oif  a  nAi"om,  ocu-p  a  qx. 


Two  Fer  Midbotha,  i.e.  a  Fer  Midboth/^^'^     He  is  an  Imtuing  Fermidboth. 
Smachta,  he  is  a  Toing/^^^^  from  a  needle  to  a  Dairt.    It  is  his  Log 
Enech^*'')  for  his  satire,  for  his  Diguin/"'*^  for  his  Esain/''''>  for  his 
Sarugh/*®^^ — it  is  it  that  defines  his  Naidrn  and  his  Kaith  and  his 


(481)  A  Fer  Midbotha  appears  to 
have  been  any  one  under  a  judgment 
of  a  court.  There  were  accordingly 
several  classes  of  persons  included 
under  this  category.  Thus  a  minor 
who  was  not  of  sufficient  age  to  under- 
take the  management  of  his  property, 
or  to  fulfil  the  duties  which  his  rank 
and  property  entailed  upon  him,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  included  in  the 
category.  Those  whose  paternal  pro- 
perty was  encumbered  by  debt ;  those 
who  wasted  their  own  property  and 
ran  into  debt,  and  were  under  a 
Nexum;  those  who  had  committed 
homicide  and  were  condemned  to  pay 
Dire,  etc.,  constituted  other  classes  of 
Fer  Miclboth. 

(482j  Toing,  an  oath,  that  is,  of  a 
compurgator.  The  Fer  Miclboth  in  the 
text  is  described  as  being  Imtoing, 
he  is  an  oatli",  SLndlmtuiny  Smachta, 
''he  is  an  oatli  of  fine  or  penalty", 
winch  imply  different  functions  in 
ea.ih  case.  As  an  oath  simply,  he 
could  be  a  compurgator  in  all  cases 
where  the  value  in  litigation  did  not 
exceed  a  heifer,  or  where  he  only 
counted  to  that  extent.  As  a  Toing 
Smachta  1  suppose  him  to  have  acted 
as  compurgator,  or  in  inquisitions, 
etc.,  in  all  petty  cases  of  trespass, 
etc.,  in  which  Smachts,  or  fines,  were 
summarily  inflicted  in  the  Brugh's 
court.  As  in  the  case  of  Naidtn, 
Raith,  etc.,  the  oath  is  put  for  the 
person.  The  giver  of  the  oath  was 
properly  a  Fer  Tonga.  He  was  clearly 
the  same  as  the  "  Ferdingus",  or 
"  Ferthingmen",  of  Anglo-Norman 
law.  As  the  Toing,  or  oath  of  each 
grade  differed  in  value,  we  can  easily 
understand  why  the  Ferdingi,  men- 
tioned in  the  twenty-ninth  chapter 
of  the  laws  of  Henry  the  First,  were 
ranked  among  the  freemen  of  the 
lowest  class,  while  in  the  statute  of 


the  gild  at  Berwick,  a.d.  1284,  the 
Ferthingmen  are  classed  after  the 
aldermen  of  the  gild  and  before  the 
decani.  Thus  the  Irish  laws  fully 
explain  a  difficulty  which  has  hi- 
therto puzzled  the  legal  antiquaries 
and  historians  of  England.  See 
"  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of 
England",  p.  231. 

(483)  See  App.  note  473,  p.  471. 

(484)  Diguin  was  the  protection  or 
sanctuary  which  legally  belonged  to 
the  dwellings  of  the  privileged  classes, 
and  for  the  forcible  tresspass  or  wilful 
violation  of  which  the  owner  was  en- 
titled to  special  Enechland.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  ground  about  the  house  to 
which  the  right  of  sanctuary  ex- 
tended was  called  a  Maigin  Digona  or 
"  demesne  of  Sanctuary",  and  varied 
in  extent  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
owner.  See  note  537,  on  Cnairseachf 
post,  p.  488. 

(485)  Esain  was  the  hindrance  offered 
to  a  suitor  by  which  he  was  prevented 
from  appearing  at  courts  or  assem- 
blies, etc.,  and  which  he  could  legally 
plead  as  an  excuse  for  his  non-ap- 
pearance. A  person  so  hindered  could 
claim  Enechland,  that  is  damages,  from 
those  who  were  the  cause  of  the  hind- 
rance. The  Irish  Esain  represented 
the  Essoign"  of  the  Norman  law, 
and  appears  to  have  embraced  the 
same  categories,  such  as  Malum  vias, 
seu  de  malo  venendi,  or  the  Norman 
"  Commune  Essonium",  etc. 

'^'*86)  Sarughudh,  an  insult  or  assault 
not  araountmg  to  the  shedding  of 
blood  ;  female  violation,  the  violation 
of  a  church  or  ecclesiastic  al  dignity  ; 
the  violation  of  any  sanctuary.  It  is 
well  explained  in  11.  3.  18,  p.  159,  etc. 
The  Irish  Sarughudh  corresponded  to 
the  Welsh  Saraet  or  Sarhaet,  insult, 
which  was  also  put  for  the  tine  or 
damages  due  for  the  offence. 
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'Aff,  ocuy  no  AjAbtip;  m  -0115  imb.    SriA^-oiT)  a  com- 

5|\A*0  CAp  ACUA1C  ITA'Oepn,  OCtl-p  blA-OCAjA  tei]^  CO  TTOeOcVlATO 

CAp  cpicb. 

Cit)  A|AA  tiepe|\  ye\\  mToboc  -oon  y}]\  fo?  ni  -oo  nicec 

[rroiceu]  AmniAici  AD-obgit)  Atc]MimA,  ocuf  riArn  ^aoi^ -pejACAi^. 

In  -popcniAicbep  Aey  -pAinpecech  "oon  p|A  mix)boc  iitia 
cuin^  -prriAchcA?  'PopcmAicbe|A  AOf  ceicbeo]iA  mbtiA-OAn 
n-oe^.    ^y  Aijie  ni  coinpuc  mn-p^i  nA  pAX)nAife,  Ap  ni  Vi-m- 

Fermidboth,  Fiadnaise  and  his  Aitire/*^''^  His  Biatha  to  himself  alone:  Ass^***) 
and  Grus^*^^'  or  Arba;^*^"^  he  is  not  entitled  to  butter.  His  com- 
peers traverse  his  territory  throughout,  and  he  feeds  them  till  they 
pass  outside  the  bounds  of  his  territory. 

Why  is  this  man  called  Fer-midboth  ?  Because  his  tribe  does  not 
pay  its  lawful  fosterage,  and  because  it  is  not  easy  to  sue  it. 

Is  there  a  particular  age  at  which  the  Fer  Midba  becomes  eli- 
gible as  a  Tuing  Smachta  ?  He  is  eligible  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
years.    And  it  is  the  reason  that  he  does  not  be  a  witness  before 

(^''^  AitirBf  i.e.,  a  security  between  called  an  Aitire  Fosme.    If  such  a 

two  parties.  He  is  described  as  a  man  surety  further  entered  into  a  bond 

between  two  Feichems  or  parties  to  before  a  Fer  Nadma  making  himself 

a  suit,  or  like  that  which  binds  or  fully  responsible  for  the  debt,  he  be- 

goes  between  the  eye  and  the  brow,  came  an  Aitire  Nadina  or  "Nexus". 

There  were  three  denominations  of  Aitire  seems  to  hare  been  formed  from 

Aitire,  viz.:  the  Aitire  Luige,  that  is,  Aite  a  nurturer,  and  Aire,  that  is  he 

the  oath-bound  Aitire;  the  Aitire  was  a  nurturing  or  fostering  ^^■re.  An 

Fosme,  the  Aitire  of  adoi>t\on,  "rest-  Ait-Urnaide  would  be  the  nurturer 

ing"  or  "staying";  and  the  Aitire  orsponsorof  a  suit  or  pleading :  and 

Nadma,  the  binding  or  knotting  Ait-  Ath-urnaide  is  perhaps  the  true  ori- 

ire.  If  an  Aitire  became  bail  or  surety  gin  of  "attorney",  and  not  that  given 

for  a  person  under  a  bond  or  Naidm,  by  Uiez,  who  connects  it  with  "  tot- 

that  is  became  an  Aitire  Nadma,  or  nare". 

according  to  Roman  Law  a  "  Nexus",  ^-^^^  Ass,  New  milk, 

and  that  the  obligation  was    not  Grus,    also    Gruth,  Gruiten, 

duly  discharged  at  the  stated  time,  groats;  Anglo-Saxon  ^ruf,  Old  High 

and  that  the  person  for  whom  he  was  German  gruze,  New  High  German 

bail  was  not  forthcoming,  the  Aitire  griitze.    There  has  been  borrowing 

became  a  Cimbid,  or  "  victim",  that  is,  here  on  one  side  or  the  other  ;  it  is 

his  life  was  forfeit,  but  might  be  ran-  probable,  however,  that  it  took  place 

somed  for  seven  Cumals,  the  price  of  from  the  Celtic,  as  we  have  a  Welsh 

a  "  victim".   The  condition  of  a  Cim-  ^rua/ corresponding  to  the  Old  French 

bid  corresponded  to  that  of  a  Roman  gruel,  whence  the  English  gruel.  The 

"  Nexus"  when  he  became  "  addictus".  following  gloss  shows  that  in  Irish 

The  Irish  law  of  "  Nexura"  was  how-  Grus  was  applied  to  gruel  or  porridge 

ever  more  humane.   The  Aitire  Fosine  also;   giMJf,  Static,  ^jAuiceti,   .1.  a 

was  the  legal  guardian  of  a  minor,  5]^ofpo  cibo,  .1.  -pcAiblin,  no  b|\Aif- 

who  was  sometimes  called  Mac  Faes-  ■pech.    H.  2.  16. 

ma  or  the  son  of  adoption,  correspond-  ^'♦^^  Arba,  orba,  or  orbar,  the  nom. 

ing  to  our  ward  in  Chancery.    The  singular  of  Orbaind,  corn  or  grain  of 

Aitire  who  becomes  bail  after  a  judg-  any  kind.   It  is  generally  used  in  the 

ment  had  been  given,  in  order  to  stay  sense  of  corn  meal, 
execution,  appears  also  to  have  been 
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pA*onAife  Acu        CAc  iniAill  \\e  []\o^m'\  yecz  nibliA-onA  .x. 

TIa  ]\o  5Aib  ]^etb  tia  comA|AbA|^,  ]\ia  pn,  tnAnAf  cotnAchec  yei(\  h.  s.^is.  p. 

)?ene  lAif.    Iffe-o  innpn  iniAuoin^,  -pmAcuA  nib|Aui5]AecuA.  q^L 

1n  mi-oboc  eibe  conoi  inn-p^i  i-p  u]\ebe]Mti  p-oe;  cecniAtuA^A 
A  mni-ci  -00  in  ceo]AAb]\iAC]\Aib.  Co  x)e  z]\ep  ?  Co  coi  ^in  co|a- 
TTiAcVi  5111  TDigbAii  iiini]xoin5  AtToiAig  iTAC  Albe,  A]\  i-Q-pec 
A  bu5A,  ocuf  inicoin^:  cobpT)Ai^  no  a  bog  i^ye-o  bo^  enech 
•oiA  Ai|A, -oiA  -oiguin,  -oiA  e]^Ain,  -oiA  fAjAug;  iffe-6  ^^Ai-oif  a 

nATOm,  A  |AA1U,  A  pAT)nA1fe,  A  A1U1|Ae.     A  blACA  AOnAjX  [.1.  A^ 

fobtjc  noc|AU]-A],  A|Y  ocuf  5fup  no  A|Abti|A;  ni  x)h^  imb. 

SnATOIT)  A  COm^^AX)  CA|\A  UUAIUA  CO  CAbA1]\  'OlAbbA'O 

mbi"6  "66. 

1n  coc|AA[f] :  ni  pb  An-oiu,  ipn  AiTnp|A]-o  acc  bog  a 
■oe^f  obuA  X)o  CAC  lAp  nA  miAX),  icip  ]:oc]aaic  bego,  ocuy  bin,  ocuf 

that  [age],  because  none  are  fit  to  be  witnesses  before  seventeen  years,  Second  Fer 
except  such  nobles  who  have  not  assumed  proprietorship  or  Comarb-  ^ 
ship  before  that,  unless  a  Fer  Fene*^*^'^  is  in  co-partnership  with  him. 
It  is  then  (he  is  entitled)  for  his  Toing^*^'^^  to  the  Smacht^*^'^  of 
Brugh-Law.^*^*^ 

The  other  Fer  Midboth  when  he  becomes  eligible  he  is  a  Tre- 
baire  his  eligibility  is  confirmed  to  him  on  (in)  three  conditions. 
What  are  those  three  [conditions]  ?  That  he  shall  come  [to  give  his 
evidence]  without  increase,  or  curtailment,  for  his  oath  after  all 
others,  for  his  price  and  his  oath  are  defined  :  a  Colpdach*^*^^'  or  her 
price,  is  his  honour  price  for  his  satire,  for  his  Diguin,  for  his  Esain, 
for  his  Sarugh ;  it  is  it  that  is  also  given  for  his  Naidm,  his  Raith, 
his  testimony,  his  Aitire.  He  is  entitled  to  his  feeding  for  himself 
alone  (i.e.  upon  Folach  nOtrusa)^*^'^  of  new  milk  and  groats  or 
corn-meal ;  he  is  not  entitled  to  butter.  His  compeers  traverse  over 
his  territory,    ....    and  they  give  double  food  to  him  [?]. 

The  diseased  -^^^^ — he  is  now,  in  those  times  entitled  only  to  the 
price  of  his  deserts  from  them  in  their  fulness,  both  the  pay  of 
the  physician,  and  Lin/*^^^  and  of  food  and  the  price  of  his  insult 

(491)        Fine,  the  family  chief  or  both  who  has  committed  an  aggravated 

tribe  representative.  See  note  468,  on  assault,  and  wounded  some  one,  and 

Aire  Cosraing,  App  p.  470.  is  obliged  to  take  sanctuary  with  an 

(49-2)  Toing,  an  oath.    See  note  482,  Aitire  until  the  wounded  man  is  cured, 

on  Toing,  App.  p.  473.  giving  bail  in  the  mean  time  for  all 

^'♦^s^  Smacht,  a  fine.    See  note  on  the  expenses  of  the  sick  man,  and 

Toing,  App.  p.  473,  and  note  574,  on  fines  and  damages.    The  taking  sanc- 

Smacht,  etc.,  p.  511.  tuary  was  to  prevent  the  reprisals  of 

(494)  See  note  531,  App.,  p.  485.  the  wounded  man's  relatives  in  case 

(495)  Trebaire,  i.e.  a  guardian,  a  se-  the  traverser   appeared    in  public 
curity  (a  householder).  places. 

^496)  See  note  516,  App.,  p.  480.  (499)        There  appear  to  be  two  or 

(49')  See  notes  501  and  528,  App.  pp.  three  distinct  words  of  this  form.  One 

476  and  483  is  a  name  for  ale  or  other  malt  drinks  ; 

(498)  There  appears  to  be  a  gap  of  a  another  the  name  of  flax,  and  thence 

few  lines  here  «o  that  we  are  abruptly  extended  to  hnen  cloth,  and  to  lint  of 

introduced  to  the  case  of  a  Fer  Mid-  that  kind  used  lor  dressing  wounds 
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biAUA,  ocu]' I05  riAiniiie  Atn<M|\ce  eAbcoA;  acu  bix)  coiccinn 
•ob^i]"  CAC  ii5]\AX)  -00  ^^AAi-oib  cuAice  1  cojAUf  oc]AU]"A.  Uon^A]^ 
copp  octjf  AnniAin,  octi|"  -00  ceic  aici^ag  a]i  ^re-p  1:6)1111"  in 
■puit,  ico]Aii]^  ocpufA,  im  boin  a-otiai^  ipoz  cjAtiAcVi.  1n  a^-o 
nimex)  'oi'oice  TDieim  Ap'oiAn  cotA  -ptuAig  iriA  ii]A5e'L'L  uApei^^e, 
cen  bepATO  A]Aciiibe  biAig ;  icAji^o  be^o  co  'oe]\o]'c  in  A]AfbAine, 
inA  iA]A]^bAme.  ^^bAn  bin  binA  (no  bino)  bepcA  AfnA'OA'O 
CO  i:o]\iif  ciuMce. 

Second  Fer  together  with  his  Eboda  but  every  grade  of  the  grades  of 
Midboth.  ^1^^  people  is  alike  responsible  for  the  amount  of  the  sick  mainte- 
nance. They  make  oath  on  the  body  and  on  the  soul,  and  an 
Aitire  is  given  for  the  man  who  sheds  the  blood,  [according  to] 
the  Corus  Othrusa^^°'^  for  the  purpose  of  protection  through  every 
place  of  assembly.  In  high  sanctuary  he  is  to  be  kept,  to  be 
protected  from  the  hard  assaults  of  hosts,  as  a  redeemed  hostage, 
while  he  (i.e.  the  wounded  man)  lies  upon  the  bed  of  a  physician  :  — 
the  physician  certifies  that  the  wound  is  curable,  and  becomes 
responsible  for  the  after  cure  of  it.  The  Slan^^"^'  of  the  Lin  is  a 
responsibility  that  extends  to  the  Forus  Tuatha/^^'^ 

in  the  text  it  means  not  only  lint,  but  incurred  Avhen  an  Aitire  was  given 

all  things  requisite  for  tlie  care,  com-  for  the  fultihnent  of  the  stipulations 

fort,  and  nourishment  of  the  Olhrus  of  a  bond.    It  represented  an  admis- 

or  patient,  as  is  shown  by  the  follow-  sioa  of  the  liability  to  the  whole  of 

ing  gloss. —  '  Lin,  Linn,  or  Lcn,  i.e.  all  the  principal  and  costs,  equivalent  to 

remedial  requisites,  or  all  things  ne-  the  modern  marking  of  a  judgment, 

cessary  to  tlie  bedridden  patient;  ut  ^^-^3'  Corus    Tuatha— that    is  the 

est,  let  there  be  no  want  of  medicinal  true  knowledge  of  the  Aireacht,  or 

remedies,  that  is,  let  there  be  no  bad  nobility,  or  that  which  is  in  perfect 

medicinal  attendance,  or  bad  cure-at-  accordance  with  the  Aireacht  (or 

tendance,  or  a  bad  bed,  or  bad  cura-  grades  of  the)  nobility  of  the  territory, 

tive  medicines  ;  and  he  shall  have  se-  Corus  Ttialha  is  the  knowledge  of  the 

curity  against  neglect".  MS.  Egerton,  grades  of  the  territory,  their  respec- 

Brit.  Mus.  8.^,  88,  a.  2,  3.  tive  rights,  privileges,  and  responsibi- 

(600)  £boda,  paid  advocates,  counsel-  lities,  in  accordance  to  which  any  lia- 

lors,  attorneys.    Vide  irAi|\be: —  bility  which  fell  upon  the  tribe,  or 

'j:<Mi\be  .1.  po\\.  eibe,  uc  fe^^A  VA1]a-  was  a  general  charge  on  the  tenitory, 

be  .1.  -peAiA  flop  eibe  aoi  .1.  An  yeA\\.  could  be  levied  on  the  several  grades 

biof  Aj;  po|\  ebe  11A  cuip  mAijix)  according  to  their  ranks  and  property, 

neic  A]\  bog.  Forus,  i.e.,  a  house;  the  appointed 

Fairbe,  i.e.  a  true  advocate,  ut  Fear  or  lawful  place  of  payment  (O'C'a 

Fairbe,  i.e.  a  man  who  is  a  true  advo-  Gloss.)     Forus  Tuatha  (i.e.,  the  raan- 

cate  in  a  suit ;  i.e.  the  man  who  advo-  sion  of  the  territory  or  people),  the 

cates  a  case  faithfully  against  a  person  house  of  the  Aire  Forgaill,  which  was 

for  fees  (rewards). — Mac  Firbis'  Glos-  the  lawful  place  for  the  payment  of  all 

aary.  charges  which  extended  to  the  Corus 

(501)  Corus  Othrusa,  i.e.  the  know-  T?/aMa  (i.e.,  to  the  grades  in  proportion 

ledge  of  the  laws  providing  for  the  to  rank).  It  was  his  function  to  pay  all 

maintenance,  care,  and  medical  at-  such  charges,  and  he  had  the  right  to 

tendance  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  levy  the  amount  on  the  nobles  of  the 

bee  note  528,  App.  Folach  nOthrusa,  territory,  and  to  distrain  when  any  of 

p.  483.  the  grades  refused  to  pay  their  portion. 

tsoa)  glim  was  the  entire  liability 
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buic  ?  llei]i  le^o : — 05  y\\\zecr  ]:o]\  ]\ac&,  niAiiA  ecA  nech  A]:]\e-  h  3.  is.' p. 
pA-o  o  p]\  ciriAix)  combi  Ap  epn  "oo  bon^A-p;  if  co  no^  q'^, 
t)i|Ae/^°*^  ocuf  enecbAfin  -po  miA*6,    Au^AjAue-p  ci-o  c]ie  e-on^e 

|AOCOCAjA,  CeiC  OCUI'  AlilACAIjA  I^OIA  -pobAC.      UacViCA^A  A|A  beAlTI- 

bACu  DO  h^  c]Aip,  A  C01CC1, 1  noin<x*o,  a  TToecliniA'o,  a  iroomriAC. 

In  -poiAciriAiclieiA  o  ceceojAAib  btiA"onAib  "oe^  co  pcuig  co 
ciiAi]Ac  tjIcAi-o?    CiA  beic  AjAAj^o^bA-o  bo  Ai|Aecl"iAf  -jAiApn  -po 

bA  CUAI^A'O'OI'O,  m  1CA  A  bu^A  AcllU  Abbu^A  1fe]\  mi"oboUA.      ClA  H.  3.  18. 

beic  ^in  ^AbAib  no|\bAi  "OAriA,  co  cpne,  m  ceiu  a  bui^e  o       ^'  °  " 
mi*obocA  beof.    t)ic  a  cii]ic|Aeic  coic  -pecAib.    ITlobc  coriA 
i:ofAi|A  hey  a  o^e.    -d-pfe  hey  oen  cinne-OA  innpn,  yey  ha 
r|ieAbAi*6  -pebb  nAi:e|iArin  -oo  -pA-oeipn.    pofAi]\in  muibu:  "Oi 
bAiji^in  "oe^,  iinbi,  nem-beoib,  ini^bAice,  cAirine  co  cenriAib, 

What  are  his  lawful  benefits  from  them  for  the  payment  of 
which  an  Aitire  is  given  ?  According  to  the  physician, — the 
entire  fulfilment  of  the  hail,  unless  he  can  be  exculpated  from 
absolute  guilt  so  that  the  liability  is  virtually  dissolved  ;  and 
the  entire  Dire/^*^*^  and  the  full  amount  of  the  Enechland.  Any  three 
friends  whom  he  appoints  are  called  upon,  they  and  his  mother 
go  with  him  upon  Folach/^°^^  Ke  is  entitled  to  cream  on  new 
milk  on  third,  on  fifth,  on  ninth,  on  tenth,  and  on  Sundays. 

Is  he  made  eligible  from  [the  age  of]  fourteen  years  to  twenty 
till  he  [his  face]  is  encircled  with  beard  ?  Any  person  whomsoever 
who  has  been  elected  to  a  B6-aireship  before  he  has  been  encircled 
[with  beard]  there  is  paid  in  his  price  but  the  price  of  a  Fer  Midba. 
Though  he  has  not  taken  possession  of  patrimony  [land]  until  he  is 
bearded,  his  price  does  not  exceed  that  of  a  Fer  Midba  still.  His 
Taurcreic  is  five  seds.  His  Bes  Tigi  is  a  wether  with  its  accom- 
paniments. He  must  be  the  last  survivor  of  a  family,  a  man  who 
possesses  neither  property  nor  land  of  his  own.  The  accompani- 
ments of  the  wether:  twelve  loaves,  butter,  Nembeoil,*^^"'^  Im- 

f504)  Dire  was  the  fine  or  penalty  words,  originally  meant  the  injury,  and 
to  which  a  man  was  entitled  for  injury  were  afterwards  put  for  the  fine.  It 
to  any  of  his  property.  The  amount  is  apparently  related  to  the  Sanskrit 
of  the  Dire  was  fixed  by  law  accord-  dru,  to  wound,  and  must  have  conse- 
ing  to  the  amount  of  the  injury  and  quently  been  the  penalty  or  "dam- 
to  the  rank  of  the  owner  of  the  injured  ages"  for  bodily  injury, 
property.  Dire  corresponded  to  the  Corpdire  was  the  fine  paid  to  a 
Welsh  Dirivy,  which,  like  the  corre-  person  for  bodily  injury  to  himself — 
sponding  Irish  word,  appears  to  have  H.  4.  22,  p.  54;  and  O'Curry's  Gloss, 
originally  varied  in  amount,  but  in  See  note  52S  on  Folach,  post,  ■p, 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  483. 

was  almost  always  twelve  kine.    The  iVe???6-eo!7  appears  to  have  been 

Anglo-Saxon  Wei-e  or  compensation  some  kind  of  beer  or  other  drink, 

paid  for  personal  injuries  or  bloodshed  The  second  part  of  the  word  seems  to 

is  undoubtedly  cognate  with  the  Irish  represent  the  Ang.  Sax.  Eah  Old 

Dire.  Dire,\\ke  Sarvghudh  iindoiher  Norse  OZ,  English  ^/e.    The  liquor 
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appendix:  on  the  classes  of  society 


The  Crith 
Gablach. 
H.  3.  18.  p. 
252. 
O'L. 


lAti  Oil  r|\i  bA]'fAib  occA]A  ocu]^  tenitAcc ;  ecu  f'0|\^^tl  nice 
noblACAch.  til  'oli5ce|\  |'ocu]"  [itgcu^a-o]  a  ci^e  *oo  ne-Acb 
cein  mbi-p  mAici,  co  mbi  cuAtAin^  fAincjAebcA,  ocu-p  ^Ab^bA 
feAbbA  "00  p]A  m'iX)bocA,  cein  bep  noen  cinni-o ;  Acbu  niA  i^pif- 
riAfApv  A  -pbAic,  HA  -puibn^e  a  be-p  ca|a  mobc  coriA  -pofAipi;  ttia 
■popbeiAA ]:obA"o  a  051  co  nibi  pobAT)  mbo  Aipecb,  no  ni  bep  a^t)- 
•011,  copbA  [-popbeiiA],  copti]'  a  ctii|ic|veiccA  •oopom  A^'tn-oiu : 
Uop'0]MnAi5  CATDepin  -pomAiiie  cotiibi  be-p  a  cije  Ann  ia|a  nA 
rill  At).    ITlAnA  con^bA  [.1.  con^ebc]  nAc  |:bAic  Aibe  -ppif,  beu- 

M[db(?th^^  glaice/^"')  Cainne'*°^^  with  their  tops,  an  Ian^^°'^  for  drinking  new 
milk,  three  Bassaib*^^'"^  of  cream  and  new  milk ;  and  skim  milk  or 
buttermilk.  No  person  is  entitled  to  the  hospitality  of  his  house 
while  he  is  a  youth,  till  he  is  fit  to  become  an  occupier,  and  to 
take  possession  of  property  from  [being]  a  Fer  Midbotha,  while 
he  is  in  his  minority ;  but  if  he  supplies  his  Flaith,  his  tribute  is 
not  allowed  to  exceed  a  wether  with  its  accompaniments  ;  if  the 
wealth  of  his  house  increases  till  he  has  the  wealth  of  a  B6-Aire 
or  something  more,  the  amount  of  his  Taurcreic  increases  propor- 
tionately upon  it :  It  increases  according  to  his  wealth  till  his 
Bes  Tigi  is  in  its  fulness.  Unless  another  Flaith  co-grazes  with 
him,  he  gives  one  half  [the  profits]  of  his  fields  in  consideration 
of  his  advancement,  after  being  duly  proclaimed ;  one-third  of  his 


anciently  so  designated  is  usually  con- 
sidered to  have  been  fermented  malt- 
infusion  without  hops  or  other  bitter 
ingredient.  But  the  0.  N.  01,  and  no 
doubt  the  Ang.  Sax.  Ealo,  also  seem 
to  have  been  general  names  for  in- 
toxicating drinks.  Nemb-eoil  pro- 
bably meant  a  kind  of  bitter  ale.  A 
drink  called  iVenaJ?«iwj,  made  of  the 
bitter  juice  of  the  wood  berries  or  of 
the  sour  juice  of  wild  apples  (MS. 
Egerton,  88  Brit.  Mus.  p.  39.  a.  3.  b. 
and  O'C.'s  Gloss.),  that  is  a  kind  of 
cider,  was  also  used  in  Ireland. 

(507)  Imglaice,  i.e.  a  handful.  [Table 
accompaniments.;  the  "Opsonia"  of 
the  Romans.]  Twice  the  full  of  a  man's 
hand  ;  the  lawful  allowance  of  garden 
vegetables,  and  a  handful  of  green 
onions  with  their  heads ;  four  hands 
is  the  length  of  each  stalk,  and  one 
handful  of  green  vegetables,  and  the 
same  length  of  a  sausage,  or  two  hands 
of  a  seasoned  belly  pudding  of  a  pig 
with  each  loaf. 

InijiAice:— -OA  itnglAice  -oo  tAim 
y\]\,  coitiin  ceccA  -00  luf  lubgoiAC 
ocuf  inijUMCi  jiAr  CAinne  con  a 
centiAib,  ceichtAe  •ouitvn  y:oz  CAch 


buitroe,  ocxiy  itng'LAice  -00  boiAjAbtif 
yon  foc  cectiA  "oo  CAjAi'unn  ;  no  -da 
"oo^vn  -00  muciMucVic  [.1.  'oo  cAebAn] 

I'Aibbue  CACA  bAijAjme  

[the  article  is  imperfect  at  the  end]. 
— H.  2.  16.  39.  a.  Vide  O'Curry's 
Gloss. 

(508)  Cainne,  or  Cainmnn,  onions,  or 
some  such  thing;  thus,  in  "Imram 
Bruin  mic  Febail",  "The  eyes  shed 
tears  under  the  influence  of  the  Fir- 
Caininn  (i.e.  the  true  or  strong  onion). 
See  also  Leabhar  Breac,  fol.  109,  b.  a. 
bot.  and  No.  52,  4,  p.  11,  R.I.A.— 
Vide  O'Curry's  Glossary. 

(509)  jdjj^  a  vessel  which  appears  to 
have  been  generally  used  in  the  sense 
of  a  vat,  though  sometimes  applied  to 
a  drinking  vessel. 

(510)  Bassib,  i.e.,  low  drinking 
bowls  or  basins.  The  latter  word  is 
apparently  derived  from  Bas,  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  and  /a;i,  a  bowl  or 
vat.  The  Irish  word  Baisin  is  still  a 
living  word  for  basin,  bowl,  skimming 
cup,  or  other  vessel  which  is  low  and 
open-mouthed  like  the  bas  or  palm  of 
the  hand. 
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ocuf  A  mef  CA  ocuy  a  te^^cA,  ocuf  a  e]ACA,  -oo  flAic.  h.  3.  is  p. 

OcAipe, — If  AjA-ou  A  AiiAediA-j^A-oi.  CiT)  AjAA-nepen  oc  Ai]\e? 
-A]A  01011  AAi|AechAif,  ce-oh  [P'o]  Achc  UAi^Ae  i-p  nue  o  -po  ^Ab 
upeAbA-o.    CAi*oe  a  cocacIic  r    'potA'O  -peccA  Uxi-p:  .tin.  mbAe, 

COriA   CA]Ab,   .1111.   niUCA   CO    millC,  ]:0]AA1f,   .1111.   CAIjAO,  CApul 

iui|A  ^^o^nuni,  ocup  im|AiiTi.  Uiia  c|ai  .1111.  ctimAt  tep,  ^ye  ui|a 
mbo  La  [irene]  inpn  ;  poloin^  .1111.  mbuu  co  cenn  mbliA-oriA, 
.1.  A'0Ai5ce]\  .1111.  mbA  inn,  pACCAib  in  -peccrtiA-o  tnboin  -oia 
bbA-onA  A  -pochpAic  in  cipe.  Cech-pAime  AjAAcViAiiA  Uxi-p: 
'Oatti,  -poc,  b]\ou,  cenn  Of  e  [cennpof  ai-o],  combi  cuAltin^ 
coimfe;  ciiic  a  nAic,  immuilinn,  ifAbA^t,  fCAbAlt  cocuif. 
1Tlec  A  tige,  mou  ci^  incif  a]aic.  .1111.  cf  Ai^ue  .x.  Atneic  pve, 

honour-price  and  of  his  fruits  and  his  cattle  sheds  and  his  cows  to 
the  Flaith. 

Oc-Aire, — his  Aireship  is  higher.  Why  is  he  called  Oc-Aire  ?  Oc-Aire. 
From  the  youngness  of  his  Aireship,  howbeit,  it  is  from  a  grand- 
sire  he  has  inherited  property/^"-  What  is  his  stability  (wealth)  ? 
He  has  properties  sevenfold  [viz.] :  seven  cows,  and  a  bull,  seven 
pigs,  and  a  Muc  Forais/^'^^  seven  sheep,  a  horse  for  Avcrking,  and 
[a  horse]  for  riding.  He  has  land  sufficient  to  maintain  three 
times  seven  Cumals^^^'^  (twenty-one  cows)  ;  then  on  the  pasture  land 
of  the  tribe,  he  supports  seven  cows  for  a  Avhole  year,  i.e.,  he 
feeds  seven  cows  upon  it  (the  tribe  land),  he  leaves  the  seventh 
cow  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  pay  for  the  land  (grass).  He  has  the 
four  essentials  for  ploughing  [viz.]  an  ox,  a  sock,  a  yoke,  a  halter 
to  enable  him  to  control  him  [the  ox]  ;  he  has  a  share  in  a  kiln, 
in  a  mill,  in  a  barn,  and  in  a  Scaball  Cocuis.^^"^  The  size  of  his 
house  is  greater  than  that  of  a  Tigh  Incis.*^^'^^    Seventeen  feet  is 

(5")  Oc  Aire.   It  is  very  doubtful  National  Law  of  the  kingdom,  and  of 

whether  the  interpretation  given  to  a  fixed  quantity  and  value,  while 

Oc  in  the  text  be  correct.  We  find  in  other  Cumals  were  of  arbitrary  quan- 

the  laws  a  class  of  oflBcials  called  tity  and  value  according  to  the  tlrru- 

Sicc  OCf  in  which  Oc  certainly  does  dhas,  or  custumal,  or  customary  laws 

not  mean  young,  but  appears  rather  (H.  3.  18.176.  a.).  The  Cwnja^wasthe 

to  be  connected  with  Gothic;  ogjan  Welsh  (7a?«A6Tif;,  which  was  also  three 

to  terrify,  O  H.  German  aki,  discip-  cows,  and  was  leviable  for  all  offences 

line.     If  this  suggestion  be  correct,  except  theft,  violence,  and  fighting, 

the  Oc  Aire  was  probably  the  crier  of  for  which  Dirwy  (Iribh  Dire)  amount- 

the  court,  who  maintained  order,  and  ing  to  twelve  kine,  was  leviable.  Vide, 

arraigned  the  prisoners,  etc.  note,  504,  on  I)ire,  App.  p.  477. 

<^*'-)  Muc  Forais,  a  household  or  c"*)  Scaball  CocuLs,  a  cooking  pot, 

house-fed  pig.    O'C.'s  Gloss.  H.3.  18,  253  top.  O'C-.'s  Gloes.;  and 

(^'2)  Cumal,  a  mulct  or  fine  gene-  Cormac  in  voc.  Caire. 

rally  of  three  cows,  leviable  for  most  <^^'*^  A  house  of  small  dimensions, 

offences.   There  appear  to  have  been  built  for  an  old  man  who  gives  up  his 

several  kinds  of  Cumals,  e.g.:  "Aire  land  to  his  friends  or  pupils  on  the 

Ard  two  Cumals  {of  Cu77ial  Cana)  is  his  condition  that  they  shall  raaiutaiu 

Enechland".    The  Cw/zia/ Cana  would  him.  Fic^e  Lect.  xx.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  30-31. 
appear  to  have  been  the  Cumal  of  the 
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The  Crith 
Gablach. 
H.  3.  18.  p. 
253. 
OL. 


p-Qci  CO  ]:o|AX)0]\ii]",  x)icen  iui]\  cac  t)iici  o]'iiit)iu5<\  co  cleice, 
X)A  'oot\uf  Ann,  comtA  a]a  AlAnAi,  cliAcli  a|a  AtAite,  oy  he 
cbAcliA  cen  ciiL^^u,  u-onocc  coii  imbi,  cIa^x  n-OAjiA, 
in'oi]A  CAch  -01  cAoni-oAi.  ^y  mo  uecVi  noc  Ai|\ecli,  noi  c]\ai51 
.X.  Anie*op*oe.  U]\i  c:]aoi5i  .x.  a  i]AchA.  ["Ho]  a]a  a  ]\o  ]mnx) 
A  AidiijA  be]"  A  inx)i.  Occ  mbA  a  cu]ic]\eic,  ice  .x.  -peoic 
inpn.  ^yer>  "oiAbAi  CAU]\C]AecA  in  ^^ait)  pt  piAm,  A]\  ^y  x)\ 
clii]A  pAtbAit)  in  5]AAiX)ni ;  i-p  X)i  chip  'oon  a  to^A;  .x  -peoic 
-ooi^oni  ToiA  rii]\ci\ec;  bit)  'oono  aci]a  pn  yo]\  ):otA  pAi]-  -oo. 
*OA]\rAi'o  ini"oi  conA  cuncAcb  be]"  a  oge;  cai]a]\  nuiCA  be]- 


Oc-Aire.  the  sizG  of  it  [the  Tech  Incis],  woven  to  the  lintel,  a  weather  board 
between  every  two  Aveavings  from  that  up  to  the  loof-ridge,  two 
doorways  upon  it,  a  door  to  one  of  them,  a  hurdle  to  the  other,  and 
it  without  breaks  or  bulges,  a  roof  of  hazel  upon  it,  and  a  board  of 
oak  between  every  two  beds.  The  house  of  the  Oc-Aire  is  larger, 
nineteen  feet  is  its  size  (length).  Thirteen  feet  is  (the  length  of) 
his  back-house.  Or  [he  is  a  man]  with  whom  his  father  has  divided 
his  Bes  Tigi.  Eight  cows  are  his  Taurcreic,  that  is  ten  Seds 
then.  It  is  double  the  Taurcreic  of  the  grade  which  is  before  (next 
under)  him,  because  it  is  from  land  his  rank  is  derived ;  it  is  from 
land  his  price  is  also  derived  ;  he  is  entitled  to  ten  Seds'^'^^  for  his 
Taurcreic  ;  his  territory  also  contributes  to  his  wealth.  A  Dartaid 
Inidi^^''^^  with  its  supply  of  food  is  his  Bes  Tigi ;  he  has  a  belly- 


^^'^)  Sed,  a  standard  of  value  among 
the  Gaedliil  by  which  lents,  fines,  sti- 
pends, and  prices  were  determined. 
Every  kind  of  property  was  estimated 
by  this  standard,  the  unit  being  a 
milch  cow,  which  was  the  prime  Sec/. 
From  the  king  down  to  the  Dae 
fines  and  stipends  were  paid  m 
Cumah,  equal  to  three  cows;  or  m 
prime  Seds;  but  from  the  Dae  down 
they  were  paid  in  Stds  of  small  cattle, 
and  valuables  of  difl'erent  kinds,  in 
proportion  to  the  rank,  as  laid  down 
by  the  law.  Sed  Bo  Ceaihra  was  a 
Sed  made  up  of  small  cattle;  Sed  Bo 
Dile,  a  5erfraade  up  of  any  or  different 
kinds  of  live  stock  ;  Sed  Marbh  Di/e, 
a  Sed  of  movable  chattels,  made  up  of 
inanimate  objects;  Sed  B6-Slabra 
was  made  up  of  every  class  of  well 
bred  cattle  and  thorough  bred  horses. 
Coibche,  Tochrai,  and  Tindscrai  con- 
stituted other  kinds  of  Seds:  Coibchi 
was  a  name  for  valuable  cloths,  per- 
sonal ornaments,  eic,  I'ochrai  was  a 
name  for  well  bred  sheep,  and  small 
pigs,  etc  ;   Ti/idi,crai  was  the  name 


applied  to  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  ar- 
ticles of  every  country.  The  Clithar 
Sed^  or  king  Std,  as  the  name  indi- 
cates, Avas  superior  to  all  other  Seds. 
It  was  the  term  applied  to  a  prime 
cow  when  she  was  six  years  old,  and 
when  she  had  three  calves:  she  was 
then  at  her  highest  value,  and  was 
worth  twenty-four  screpals.  The  last 
mentioned  kind  of  Sed  shows  that 
while  an  average  aged  milch  cow  con- 
stituted the  general  unit  of  value  of  a 
Sed,  the  terra  Sed  was  also  applied  to 
cattle  of  different  ages,  and  conse- 
quently of  different  values ;  thus  Sed 
Gobla  was  the  name  for  a  yearling 
bull  or  yearling  heifer,  and  was  the 
smallest  of  all  Seds.  Yearling  bulls 
and  heifers  of  one  year  and  up  to  two 
were  also  called  by  the  name  Dairt. 
Among  the  Continental  Saxons  the 
yearling  ox  was  equivalent  to  the  les- 
ser '*  solidus",  while  an  ox  of  sixteen 
months  and  upwards  was  equivalent 
to  thp  greater  "  solidus".  The  heifer, 
if  bulled  at  two  years  was  called  a 
Dartaid.    A  Dairt  in  the  third  year 
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cineiccAf  "La  bom,  no  cine  oiA-olAije  innA  chumbit  ^oip,  The  cmh 
ociif  u|ii  meich  mbpAcbd,  ocuf  teiu  meicVi  ca|\ai.         Am  Ait  n.s.  is."  p. 
n*oiAbyt  cu-pchjieACA  in  ^iaaix)  i-p  ifbiu,  ctiiAcbjAeic  in  511ai*o  qx. 
If  A]\vu ;  If  *oiAbAt  foniAine,  x)ono,  bef  a  n^e.    SnA*oig  a 
com^fA-o,  A-p  ni  fnA'615  nAc  5f a-o  nech  bef  Af-ou.  biAuViAT) 
•oeip  •06,  "01  Af  ociif  5fUf,  no  AfbAim ;  ni  "0115  imb;  cuat) 
t)A  ofobAC  X.  -01  •0]AAtiincti  Af  temlAcc  ceccAf  nAi,  ocuf  bAif- 
^in  in'OfUic,  no  "Oi  bAif^in  bAn  fume.   A-oiif  fOf  fobtic;  imb 
ip-oiu  A  cpeip,  A  coice,  a  nomA*o,  a  n'oecVimA'o,  1  ntDomnAc 
UjAi  -peoic  to5  A  enecb,  acc  ic  f eoic  bo  ftAb|\A.  *Oi]Ae  nAici|Ae 
•06.    Ci*o  -oiA  neipenAiuep  "oofom  in  cfeoiu  [.1.  in  bom]  -po? 
tlm.    *OiA  AOi]\,  -oiA  efAin,  -qia  -oi^mn,  -oia  cfA-pug,  "oo  iofCA-o 

piece  of  fat  pork  and  a  hog  cured  in  bacon^^'^^  with  a  cow,  or  a  hog  Oc  Aire. 
with  flesh  one  inch  high,  in  proper  joints,  and  three  bags  of  malt, 
and  half  a  bag  of  wheat.  Because  it  is  equal  to  double  the 
Taurcreic  of  the  grade  which  is  lower  that  the  Taurcreic  of  the 
higher  grade  is;  he  is  therefore  entitled  to  double  benefits  for 
his  Bes  Tigi.  He  traverses  his  compeers,  but  he  traverses  no 
grade  not  as  high  as  his  own.  He  is  entitled  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  two  of  new  milk,  and  groats,  or  corn-meal.  He  is  not 
entitled  to  butter ;  a  Cuad  of  twelve  inches^^^^^  of  thick  milk 
upon  new  milk  every  second  day,  a  Bairgin  Indriuc,  or  two 
Bairgins  of  Banfuine.^^'^^  Two  upon  Folach ;  butter  at  meals  on 
third,  on  fifth,  on  ninth,  on  tenth,  and  on  Sundays.  His  honour 
price  is  three  Seds,  but  they  are  Seds  of  Bo  Slabra.^^-^^  He  is 
entitled  to  the  Dire  of  an  Aitire.  For  what  is  this  Sed  (i.e.  the 
cow)  awarded  to  him  ?  Answer.  For  his  satire,  for  his  Esain, 
for  his  Diguin,  for  his  Sarugh,  for  the  burning  of  his  house, 

at  Shrove-tide  was  called  a  Dartaid-  quod  etiamnunc  quotannis  e  Gallia 

inide.     A  heifer  in  her  third  year  apportantur  Romam  pernae  tomaci- 

and  until  she  was  bulled  was  a  Sam-  nae  et  taniacae  [al.  tanacae],  et  peta- 

aisc;   before  being  bulled  she  was  siones.    De  raagnitudine  Gallicarum 

valued  at  twelve  serepalls,  and  after  succidiarum  Cato  scribit".  Varro, 

being  bulled  at  sixteen  serepalls.    A  Re  Rustica,  ii.  c.  4. 

heifer  of  three  years  was  a  Colpdach.  (*'^)  Cuad,  a  wooden  bowl  or  cup. 

Cf.   Gothic  Kalbo,  O.H.G.  Kalba,  According  to  a  marginal  gloss  in  H. 

Chalpa,  and  Ang.  S.  Kalf  and  Cealf,  3.  17.  col  658.  a.  T.  0.  D.,  a  Cuad  of 

Engl.  Calf.  A  full-grown  heifer  about  twelve  inches,  was  one  which  was  six 

to  calve  was  called  a  Laulghach,  and  inches  high,  and  six  inches  in  dia- 

was  considered  of  equal  value  with  the  meter. 

ploughing  ox.    Sed  is  perhaps  con-  '^'^^  The  Bairgin  Indriuc  perfect, 

nected  Avith  Gothic  Saths  or  Sads,  or  household  cake,  appears  to  have 

sufficient. — See  MS.  T.C.D.  H.  3.  18.  been  the  same  as  the  ^a«r (7m /er/«?>?e, 

p.  6;  see  also  pp.  632,  651 ;  H.  2.  17,  which  was  a  cake  or  loaf  sufficient  for 

p.  658,  etc.  one  man's  meal,  and  to  have  been  equal 

(517;  Tineiccas,  or  smoke-cured  ba-  to  two  Bairgins  of  Banfuine,  which 

con,  represents  the  Gallo-Roman  word  was  a  loaf  sufficient  for  one  woman's 

Taniacae.    "  E  quels  [porcis]  succi-  meal. 

dias  Galli  optimas  et  maximas  facere  '^'^^'>  Bd-slabra.     Vide  note  510  on 

consueverunt.     Optimarum  siguum,  Sed,  App.,  p.  480. 
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APPENDIX :  ON  THE  CLASSES  OF  SOCIETY 


The  Crith     A  Ultl,  tDIA  Ctl]A0|A5Ain,  130  A  let  [Amill^],  "00  ITIT)  ; 

n.  3. 18.  p.  •oi]:o^\ctii]i  AmnAjAin^im, — AccAfbpecLA  [-penej.  tecoi-pe^Acn 
CTL.  SP^^''^  cuAiche  ]:o|A  AinriAi,  ocuy  a  inpn,  octif  a  ttiac  ;  acc  mA-o 
mAc  *oo|imAirie,  no  mAC  be-p  ebcoAch  pi  a  n^AijAi,  cechiiAcViA 
-pojA'pui-oi'o  tog  A  enec,  ipet)  iitia  coin^,  ocu-p  cex)  po]\  AnAiX)m, 
octjf  A  r^AicVi,  ocuf  A  Aici]Ae,  ocuy  A  piA-oriAip,  op  in  -OA  -pec 
cepbAnAT)  Aipve  [cbup],  buApie  nAT)  no^  -pop^u^A  a  C151,  octi-p 
nA*o  nmpAicfi  -ppiti  AmAit  ^ac  bo  Aip\i,  Api  boi^ex)  a  ^obAX). 

Aicbecb  A-ji  AupebA  a  -oeicbp'oe^^^^^  a  buApvpixDe,  .1.  "oeich 
inbAi  lAi-p,  .X.  miiCA,  .x.  cAijAi^;  cecli|\Aime  A]ioc'hAi-p,  .1.  X)Am, 
ocup  -poo,  ocuy  bpot),  ocvip  cennAp  |iip;  cecb  p-icViiu  upvAi^e-o 
be-p,  conAipcbAi  cecpA  c^Ai^e  n-oe^;  ,1111.  -peoic  a 'oipie'oiA  Aip\, 
"oiA  efAin,  '01A  'oijuin,  '01A  -pApiug.  Imopcoin^,  A-p  nAix)!!!, 
If  p\Acb,  i-p  Aidpie,  i-p  -pecbAm,  i-p  pA-onAip  -piiiti ;  'oeicb  mbA 
A  uii|ic|Aeicc ;  f op^^u  "oine,  ocu-p  cine  "oa  mepi,  inA  cumbu  coip, 

oc-Aire.  for  his  plunder,  for  a  theft  on  the  outside  of  it,  for  a  theft  from 
the  interior  of  it ;  for  the  violation  of  his  wife  or  of  his  daughter, — 
but  it  is  a  judgment  which  belongs  to  the  tribe/^'^'^  He  is  en- 
titled to  half  the  Dire  of  every  grade  of  the  people  for  his  wife,  and 
his  daughter,  and  his  son ;  but  if  he  be  the  son  of  a  meretricious 
woman,  or  a  son  who  has  strayed  from  his  obedience  to  his  guar- 
dians, his  honour  price  then  is  one-fourth  of  them,  and  the  same 
for  his  Toing,  and  they  are  also  for  his  Naidm,  and  his  Kaith,  and 
his  Aitire,  and  for  his  witness,  because  it  is  in  two  Seds  his 
Aire[ship]  is  manifested,  and  because  the  income  of  his  house  is  not 
in  its  fulness,  and  that  he  is  not  capable  of  becoming  a  surety  with 
them  like  every  Bo- Aire,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  his  wealth. 
Aithechara  Aithech  ar  a  Threba  (i.e.,  a  tribe  tenant  in  his  paternal  home), 
Threba.  ijjg  Cattle  are  tenfold,  viz.,  he  has  ten  cows,  and  ten  pigs,  and  ten 
sheep;  and  the  four  essentials  for  ploughing,  viz,,  an  ox,  and  a 
sock,  and  a  yoke,  and  a  halter;  he  has  a  house  of  twenty  feet,  with 
a  back-house  of  fourteen  feet.  His  fine  for  his  satire,  for  his  Esain, 
for  his  Diguin,  for  his  Sarugh,  is  four  Seds.  He  is  a  Toing,  he 
is  a  Naidm,  he  is  a  Raith,  he  is  an  Aitire,  he  is  a  plaintiff,  and 
a  witness  for  them ;  ten  cows  are  his  Taurcreic  ;  he  has  a  Forggu 
j)jQg(523)  and  a  salted  hog  with  flesh  two  fingers  [inches]  high,  in 

i.e.,  it  is  a  case  which  is  to  be  p.  423).  The  following  gloss  on  Foi-- 
adjudgedby  the  tribunals  of,  and  accor-  ca/w,  which  is  synonymous  with  For- 
ding to  the  laws  of  the  tribe.  gab,  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  what 

(*22)  x)eich  -oeichTje,  ten  of  tens,  this  fcod  consisted.     Forcam  or  For- 

MS.,  p.  252.  gab  (offal ;  mince  meats  ?)    It  is  sup- 

(52 Forggu  dine^  the  choicest  or  plied  between  two  Can.'?  (festivals ?), 

best  cattle.     Forgab,   foods,  i.e.,  a  i.e.  food  which  is  supplied  between 

supply  of  food  which  is  given  to  the  Shrove  Sunday  and  [Ash-]  Wednes- 

Flaitli   by  his  tenants  and  vassals  day;, or,  that  it  was  the  feast  of  the 

at  certain  festive  seasons  of  the  year ;  festival  between  the  Kalends  and 

it  was  generally  given  between  the  Shrove  [-Tuesday]  ;  or  it  is  between 

Kalends  and  Shrovetide  (H.  3,  17.  two  festivals  it  is  supplied,  i.e.  between 
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ocuf  cet]\e  (no  ceci-p)  meicVi  bpAcdiA,  octif  p'olAn  AijAmei-oe  Thec.ith 
"Di  CA|AA.    Ife  hey  Aui^e  cincu|i,  ^X)^\  epnA,  octif  lefcpAi.  r  3.*i8.'p. 
Ife  Aicec  bAicf i-oe  inf o  'oia  mbe  inA  en^Ai  cm  ^aic,  cm  bf aitd,  q^^". 
cm  gum  'oume  acc  Ia  a  caca,  no  necb  "oof  aix)  a  cenn  f  Aif , 
Of  be  CAnA  tAnAmnAf  coif,  ocuf  X)enmAi  m  Amib  ocuf  "oom- 
nAcbAib,  ocuf  cof^Af  Alb.    Ci*o  not)  mbef  m  feffo  a  bo 
AifecbAf  ?    A]\  hey  bix)  cecbfAf  no  coiciuf  beic  hi  comAf-  h,  s.  is.  pp. 
buf  bo  Aif ec,  conAch  Aff a  bo  Aif e  "oo  cac  Ae.    t)iAchA*6  cc"  ^ 
•oeifi  -oo  x)i  Aff  ocuf  5ftJff  no  AfbAimm,  imb  in  n-oom- 
nAchAib.     Sefccob  cAffAm  tAfox)Ain,  'oubefc,  CAinnenn, 
fAlAnx).   t)if  *o6  fof  folAch.    Imnn  -oo  aLa  cf  au. 

proper  joints,  and  four  bags  of  malt,  and  a  Fidlan  Armeide  of  Aithpch  ar  a 
wheat/^2*^  His  Bes  Tigi  is  furniture  [of  all  kinds]  both  iron  iniple- 
ments  and  vessels.  Then  he  is  an  AithechBaitsidhe  [bachelor  of  B6- 
Aireship],^^-^^  if  he  be  in  his  innocence  without  theft,  without  plun- 
der, without  wounding  a  man  but  on  the  day  of  battle,  or  a  person 
who  has  given  him  defiant  provocation,  and  that  he  has  a  law- 
ful wife,  and  that  he  observes  the  Fridays,  and  the  Sundays, 
and  the  Lents.  Why  has  this  man  not  obtained  a  B6-aireship  ? 
Because  it  is  the  custom  to  have  four  or  five  in  the  Comarbship^^^^^ 
of  a  Bo- Aire,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  call  each  of  them  a  B6- 
Aire.  The  feeding  of  two  for  him  of  new  milk  and  groats  or  of 
corn-meal  and  butter  on  Sundays.  He  is  entitled  to  seasoned  fowl, 
Dulesc,^^^^^  onions  [or  garlic],  and  salt.  Two  for  him  on  Folach 
Othrusa.^^^^^    Butter  for  him  every  second  day. 

the  Kalends  and  Shrove  [-Tuesday],  the  DtJse  of  the  Lowland,  Scotch.  It  is 

or  between  Easter  and  May  ;  i.e.  the  Rhodyme^iia  Palmata  of  botanists. 

Moroga  (or  Caelana),  (i.e.  sausages)  As  an  example  of  the  absurd  etymolo- 

and    Cliathain    (neck,    and  breast  gies  current  in  books,  wherein  the 

pieces?),  and  Dromana  (backs  or  authors,  not  being  able  to  make  a  word 

chmes).  The  Fumaide  (lean  meats),  b^axon,  seek  in  every  language,  e.x- 

and  the  Forcam  (offal),  or  the  same  cept  the  indigenous  Celtic  dialects  for 

[supply  might  be  given  in]  round  its  origin,  I  may  mention  that  of 

meats,  i.e.  joints  (bacon,  pork,  or  Duhe  from  the  Latin  dulcis! 

beef)".  Folach  Othrusa— the  care  and 

(5J4)  Fidlan  Airmeide,  a  firkin  or  maintenance  of  a  wounded  person  by 

small  cask,  such  as  is  still  used  for  him  who  wounded  him  (or  by  the 

butter.     It  was  formerly  used  as  a  next  of  kin  in  his  territory  whose 

dry  measure.    Airmed  was  applied  to  rank  was  equal   to   that   of  the 

a  measure  of  bulk,  and  Airbid  to  a  wounded  man),  in  his  own  house 

measure  of  weight.  and  at  his  expense.  If  the  person  who 

(^25;  Aithech  Baitsidhe  appears  to  inflicted  the  wound  had  no  house, 

have  been  a  tenant  entitled^  to  the  and  was  otherwise  unable  to  support 

lowest  degree  of  the  Aireship, 'i.e.,  he  the  wounded  person,  the  Aire  Fiiie 

was  "  tenant  Bachelor  of  Airechus".  was  bound  to  provide  for  his  mainte- 

Comarbship    literally    means  nance,  and  he  could  then  levy  the 

"  successorship";  here  it  means  CO- oc-  amount  on  the  branch  of  the  tribe 

cupancy.  families  to  whom  the  offender  be- 

(527)  Commonly  called  "  Dillisk",  longed.    Kings,  bishops,  cluef  poets, 

the  Duilliosg  of  the  Highland,  and  and  others  of  the  distinguished  classes, 
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appendix:  the  classes  of  society 


Tlie  Crith 
Gablach. 
H.  3.  18.  pp. 
1  and  263. 
O'C. 


254. 


18.  p. 


bo  Ai]Ae  peb-pA  cit)  a^a  neipe-p?  A]\  if  "oo  buAib  aca  a 
AifecViAff  octtf  A  eneclAnn.  "C^x  -oa  .uii.  cumAb  leif.  "Cecb 
ufAi^et)  .XX.  ic,  CO  nAipcliAi  coic  ui^Ai^it)  nx)eAc;  ciiic 
iTTimuibunn  coiiai^a  mit  a  rtiumui-p  ocuf  a  A-OAniA;  Aicb, 
-pAbAbb,  biA-p  cAipecb,  biAf  bAe^,  Tnucpoib:  1c  be  irrpn  .uii. 
cbeiuiu  6  n*oi]AenAp  cac  boAi|ii.  t)ii"0  X)i  bAi  .x.  beip ;  bee 
nA]AAUAi|\;  CApub  fO^riurriA,  ocuy  ech  imnTpimme.  IDi  bAi  .x. 
A  uAU-pAcpeicc ;  cobp'OAic  piAenx)  conA  cimubu^  be-p  a  ci§i, 
in  cpAimbiAX)  ocvip  in  ^AimbiAT).  Coic  -peoiu  inA  -o'limi  'oo- 
neocb  i-pf  Sl^^-pp  X)o,  "oia  enecbAnn.  Cix)  'oo  bip  nA  coic 
■peocu  "GO  enecbAnn  in  bo  ai]ai5?  tlin.  A  ^nirtiA. :  Sec  a 
nA*omA;  -pec  a  -pAici ;  fee  a  fiAt)nAifi ;  fee  a  aici]ai  ;  fee  a  fo- 
fAiJci,  ocuf  A  bpvirbemnAif  fo]\  mbf ui^fecc.     1meAin5  coic 


Brf-Aire-  B6-Aire-Febsa,  why  so  called?  Because  it  is  from  cows  his 
*  rank  and  honour  price  are  derived.    He  holds  the  land  of  twice 

seven  Cumals  ;  a  house  of  twenty-seven  feet,  with  a  back-house 
of  fifteen  feet ;  a  share  in  a  mill  in  which  his  family  and  his  people 
may  grind ;  a  kiln,  a  barn,  a  sheep-pen,  a  calf-house,  a  pig- 
stye.  These  then  are  the  seven  prime  possessions  from  which 
each  Bo- Aire  is  qualified.  He  has  twelve  cows;  half  plough- 
ing ;(^29)  a  working  horse,  and  a  riding  steed.  Twelve  cows  are  his 
Taurcreic ;  a  Colpdach  Firend^^^**^  with  its  accompaniments,  is  his 
Bes  Tigi,  in  summer  food  and  in  winter  food.  Five  Seds  to  him  in 
his  Dire  for  everything  that  is  an  insult  to  him,  for  his  honour  price. 
What  is  it  that  entitles  the  B6-Aire  to  five  Seds  for  his  honour  price  ? 
Answer:  His  deeds:  A  Sed  for  his  Naidm ;  a  Sed  for  his  Raith  ; 
a  Sed  lor  his  evidence ;  a  Sed  for  his  Aitire  ;  a  Sed  for  his  arbitra- 


and  also  women,  did  not  go  on  Fohich 
to  those  who  wounded  them,  but  got 
its  value  and  remained  at  their  own 
homes. 

The  class  of  food  and  attendance  to 
which  each  man  was  entitled  was 
fixed  by  the  law  in  proportion  to  his 
rank,  in  the  same  way  as  his  Corpdire 
(vide  note  p.  477),  his  Logenech  (note 
473,  p.  471),  and  his  Enechland.  The 
family  or  tribe  of  the  otfender  was 
obliged  to  entertain  a  certain  number 
of  the  friends  of  the  Olhrus  or  wounded 
person,  and  provide  the  necessary 
attendance  for  the  latter,  e.g.,  physi- 
cians, nursetenders,  nightwatchers ; 
they  were  also  bound  to  send  a  per- 
son to  do  the  work  of  the  Othrus, 
while  under  medical  treatment,  and, 
in  a  word,  to  defray  all  the  expenses 
of  his  illness.  If  the  patient  died  of 
injury,  the  family  or  tribe  of  the 


offender  was  accountable  to  that  of 
the  wounded  man  for  the  offender, 
and  also  for  the  price  of  the  life  of  a 
man  ;  and  in  case  he  recovered  with- 
out a  blemish,  they  had  only  to  pay 
the  fines  ;  but  if  a  blemish  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  wound,  the  price  of  it, 
which  was  fixed  by  law  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  blemish  and  the 
rank  of  the  wounded  person,  should  be 
paid  in  addition. 

(529)  half  ploughing,  i.e.,  half  the 
necessary  implements,  etc.,  for  plough- 
ing. 

^^30)  Colpdach  Firend.  The  simple 
Colpdach  was  a  three  year  old  heifer. 
The  Colpdach  Firend  literally  means 
a  male  Colpdach,  that  is,  a  three  year 
old  bull.  It  may  possibly  also  mean  a 
prime  three  year  old  heifer.  But  the 
first  interpretation  is  most  hkely  to 
be  the  correct  one. 
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l^eOCtJ,  yO\\  A  riAl'Om,  OCU-p  a  \\A^t,  OCUy  a  AiqA1,  OCUy  a  TheCrith 

•001  troifp,  1  ciAifp,  1  coidt),  itTo  nomAiT),  1  TToechmAi*o,  1  ox?^^^*' 
TToomriAcli.         CAinnenn  no  -pAittui  'oo  cA-pftin.    t1i  cei"- 
bATi  X)^  folcAib  in  bo  Aip^  cefbAn  -oia  'oi|viti. 

1Tlb|AUi5|:e|\  cix)  a]aa  neipep?  ^O'l  Vm  a  miAvii^e.  Ui|i  c^i 
.1111.  curnAl  iA-pm-oe;  ife  bo  Aijie  -peiiio  bjieiue;  bo  Aijie 
^en^A  CO  CAcb  in  cb^\ucb  a  chige,  innA  ACAib  co"|iAib:  CAi|ie 
conA  inbm-pb  conA  top^^Aib;  "OAbAc  in  -poininToetuAiA  b|Aiic; 
CAipie  -po^numA  -pote-pcpiAi ,  iciji  e|\nA  ocu-p  loi-pce  octif  cboi- 
•oiu  conA  Viei'pe'OApi       Ammbup  inxjbAic,  ocii-p  ion^  poibcue; 

tion  and  for  his  judgment  in  Brugh-Law.  He  is  a  Toing  of  five  B6-Aire 
Seds,  that  is  what  he  is  entitled  to  for  his  Naidm,  his  Raith,  his 
Aitire,  and  his  evidence.  He  is  entitled  to  the  feeding  of  three 
together  with  himself;  three  for  him  upon  Folach.  Butter  for 
him  on  second,  third,  fifth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  on  Sundays.  Strong 
onions  for  him,  or  salt  meat  Avith  condiments.  Anything  that  is 
deficient  of  the  deserts  of  the  B6-Aire  shall  be  wanting  to  his  Dire. 

Mbruighfer,^^^^^  why  so  called  ?  From  the  extent  of  his  lands.  Mbruigh- 
He  hath  the  land  of  three  times  seven  Cumals ;  he  is  the  Bo- 
Aire  for  giving  judgment ;  a  Bd-Aire  who  instructs  the  people,  by 
the  arrangement  of  his  household  furniture  in  its  proper  places: 
a  boiler  with  its  spits  and  its  skewers;  a  keeve  in  which  broth 
is  distributed ;  a  serving  pot  with  minor  vessels,  both  irons  and 
kneading  troughs  and  wooden  mugs  with  their  ladles  ;*^^'^^  a  washing 

(»3n  The  Brugh  Fer  was  one  of  tlie  neighbours  about  pasturage,  trespass 

most  important  functionaries  of  the  of  cattle,  etc.   The  practice  of  this 

ancient  Irish  commonwealth.  He  was  court  was  regulated  by  what  was 

a  Bo- Aire  who  enjoyed  great  immu-  called  Brugh-rechi  or  Brugh-lsiw,  cor- 

nities  as  regards  exactions,  mulcts,  responding  to  the  "  Burlaw"  or  "  Bir- 

and  amercements,  and  considerable  law"  of  Scotland.    The  word  may  be 

appanages  in  order  to  afford  hospi-  safely  connected  with    the  Gothic 

tality  and  assistance  to  all  public  ^awr^s,  a  town,  O.  H.  German  Pwrwc; 

functionaries  and  persons  entitled  to  M.  H.  German  Burc;  Anglo-Saxon, 

maintenance  at  the  public  expense.  Old  Saxon,  etc.,  Burg ;  English  Burg^ 

The  Brugh,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  Burgh,    Borough;   Greek,  Trvpyog; 

appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  Macedonian  (Svpyog.    As  the  chief 

of  having  a  Du7i  or  wall  and  fosse  function  of  the  Brugh  consisted  in  de- 

about  his  house.    It  was  at  his  resi-  livering  judgment  in  disputes  and 

dence  the  election  of  the  chieftain  or  arbitrations,  it  may  perhaps  be  con- 

JRigh  Tuatha  took  place.  The  territory  nected  with  the  Sanskrit  root  bru= 

in  which  this  residence  was  situated,  Zend  mru,  to  speak,  to  say.  See 

consisting  of  twelve  Seisreachs  or  Introduction. 

plough-lands,  constituted  a  Brugh-  jj  3^  jg^  p  254,  the  word 

BailU,  or  as  we  might  say,a  "  borough  used  is  ■Liec|\A'OA,  ladles,  but  it  is  al- 

township".  The -Br?<^y^  corresponded  most  obliterated.    lleifet)A|A  appears 

to  the  Breyr  or  "  mote-man"  of  South  to  represent  the  Welsh  Hestawr,  which 

Wales,  and  appears  to  have  acted  as  is  a  modern  form  of  Xes.'ar.  SeeLestar, 

judge  or  magistrate,  aided  by  other  note  549,  p.  495. 
Bd'Aires,  in  all  disputes  between 
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TheCrith    'onochcA;  CAitToetbnA;  rceriA  btiAti<x  Aine;  lomriA;  cAt;  cAtiA- 

(Jai)lach.  V  '1  1 

II.  3. 18  pp  CHAn ;  cui^ie-pc ;  X)^^y  px)c\^]\Am^  eipic  ;  Aiccex)  iro^nAtnA  gag  ha 
i^rtijd2o4.    i^^i^e:  CagVi  TToeilni  X)e  cen  lA-pAchc;  tiA  i:o]acato,  px)bA; 

biAit;  5a'i  ^oiia  cecbjiAi ;  ceine  bicbbeo ;  GAirroet  ifO\^ 
CAinx)ebbpAi  cen  niecb  ;  05  nA|\ACAi]A  cotiA  bmbe  comopAi]A. 

1ce  in-j^o  t:|aa  ^mtnA  bo  Aip^  ]\e^]\e  b]Aiche.  *o'i  iAin  in- 

riA  C15  "oo  5]Ae]",  iaii  Aiff  ocuf  iAn  cho]\ifiA.  "Pep  ^]^^  f-pubA: 
-ppuib  ciiipc  irocbbAit)  pcobuAp  AineGbpuiGce  CAcb  Aiinpp ;  y]\uh 
cine  pop  cpiiic  ;  ppubA  ApAcliAip  po  pinn  [cotcAip],  Ap  iniuuo- 
Iah^  ^AbAlA  P15,  no  epptiiG,  no  puAX),  no  bpicViomun  -oo  pouc, 
ppi  uApcpA  ceobA  'OAinA.  Pep  upi  iniAcb  inn  a  C15  "oo  5pep 
cecb  pAiui :  miAcb  mbpAcbA;  miAcb  mmp  tuAcbA  ppi  Aicb- 
cuinbA  nAi^e  -oia  ceicii]Ai ;  niiAcb  ^UAibi  vpi  epnnA.  Secc 
ci^e  lAip:  Aiub,  pAbAbx).  intnbenn, — acuic  ipin'om  conit)  nAip- 
mib,  cecb  .1111.  cpAi^et)  picbic,  ipcbA  .tin.  c]\Ai5e'o  nx)ec, 
mucpoib,  biAp  boe^,  tiApp  CAipecb.  pcbi  bo,  -oa  cApbb,  pe 
'ooitii,  picbi  muc,  p^icbi  coipecb ;  ceicbpi  cuipcc  popAip,  "oi 
bipic,  eAcb  pbiApcA,  ppiAn  cpiiAin ;  pe  nieicb  -oec  1  cAbniAin. 

Mbruigh-  trough,  aiid  a  bathing  basin  ;  tubs  ;  candelabra  knives  for  reap- 
ing  rushes  ;  a  rope  ;  an  adze  ;  an  auger  ;  a  saw  ;  a  shears  for  clipping 
trees;  implements  for  every  quarter's  work  :  Every  item  of  these 
[shall  he  have]  without  borrowing ;  a  grinding  stone,  a  bill-hook, 
a  hatchet,  a  spear  for  killing  cattle,  an  ever-living  fire,  a  candle 
upon  a  candelabrum  without  fail ;  a  perfect  plough,  and  all  that 
appertains  to  it. 

These,  then,  are  the  characteristics  of  the  Bo- Aire  who  dispenses 
judgment.  He  has  two  vats  in  his  house  constantly,  a  vat  of  new 
milk  and  a  vat  of  ale.  He  is  a  man  who  has  three  snouts  :  the  snout 
of  a  rooting  hog  at  all  times,  to  shiver  (or  break)  the  blushes  of  his 
face  ;  a  snout  of  bacon  upon  the  hooks  ;  and  the  snout  of  a  coulter 
under  the  earth,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  visits  of  a  king,  or 
bishop,  or  a  poet,  or  a  judge  from  off  the  road,  and  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  all  companies.  He  is  a  man  who  has  three  sacks  in  his  house 
each  quarter  perpetually  :  a  sack  of  malt ;  a  sack  of  bulrushes  for 
dressing  the  wounds  of  his  cattle  ;  a  sack  of  coals  for  [forging]  the 
irons.  He  has  seven  houses ;  a  kiln,  a  barn,  a  mill, — a  share  in  it, 
and  in  all  that  it  grinds,  a  house  of  twenty-seven  feet ;  a  back-house 
of  seventeen  feet,  a  pig-stye,  a  calf-house,  a  sheep-house.  Twenty 
cows,  two  bulls,  six  bullocks,  twenty  hogs,  twenty  sheep ;  four 
house-fed  hogs,  two  sows,  a  riding  steed,  a  bridle  of  Cruan.("4)  gi^. 

(633)  CandelbrOy  i.e.  a  straight  wand  Cruan,  from  many  passages, 

upon  which  the  luminous  tire  is,  and  it  would  appear  to  have  been  enamel, 

must  be  in  every  man's  house  (or  in  either  set  in  like  gems  or  covering  the 

the  house  of  every  Aire).  whole'  metal  as  a  greenish  glass.  In 

CAiiToelbpA,  .1.  "oeil  -oiixeAc  -po  a  other  places  it  may  mean  some  alloy — 

tnbi  in  btNeo  cAicneniAc  acu]'  e  co-  but  1  think  the  first  meaning  is  the 

•OAi]Ae  (.1.  icec  c<xc  "ouinne).    Mac  true  one. 
iirb.  Glos. 
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TaCAI  CA1|A1  VltJmAI   1   CaUaI  C0|ACC.      CecVlCtll^  yA^zhc^  l^'blC  The  Crlth 

biAc  cAi|ii5  cen  immiiip.  CediA-p-OA  r»x)itlAC<\  tei-p  ACA-p  ah.  3.  is.'pp. 
ben.-  A  ben  in^en  a  cViom^jAAiT)  in  nA  clioiii  cecTnumceiAAif.  o^c.*^^^* 
O-p  he  rriAich  aIIii^a,  a  nAi-om,  a  |iaic,  a  pA'onAi'pe,  a 
Aici|Ae,  A  on,  A  aiiaUcu-o  ;  ^en  5AIC,  cen  bpAiu,  cen  ^um 
•ouine.  *Oi  ciiuiriAt  a  uliu]AC]Aeicc.  bo  conA  citncVitJcli,  bef 
A  chi^e  m-p  ^Aim  mbiA-6  ocuf  fAim  biA^o.  U-piA-p  a  'oatti  1 
CUA1C.  Z]\^u]\  x)o  ifo\\  ^toIacIi:  Imb  -oo  cocApi|^tin-o  -oo  5pef. 
SnA-oiX)  A  chom^jAAt).  SAtb  '06  1  cpip,  1  coicci,  1  notriAiT),  1 
rroechmAit),  1  n'oomnAcb.  Iinuoin^  ye  -peocti ;  i-p  nAi-om  ;  i-p 
|AAic;  Aici]Ai ;  ip  -peichem  ^y  pA*onAi"pe  ; — ip  a  05 
enectAnn.  -dec  iu  .ti.  feocu  1  nDul  ua-|i  a  te-p  "oichniAipcc ; 
•oiLep  A  opot^ut)  "oiniAicli.  Coic  feoic  in  oiYot^^ti'o  a  chige 
•oichmAipc;  bo  1  n*oecpn  in-o;  -OApcAiT)  inx)iAi  "oe;  t)Ai]Ac  inA 
•go;  cotp'OAcb  1  nAi^Abipv;  fAmAi-pcfi  1  ttei  ebb  epic ;  bo  1  inbe|AC, 
ocuf  Aiupn  A  cuige.  Coic  -peoic  1  n-otii  c|aia  cecb,  c]\ia  tiAf 
•oi  bpvipux)  A  combAi ;  'OApiuAi'o  1  -pbeifc  "OAi-pu  1  ):teipc 
tx^Ay;  -pAtnAi-pc  1  cteiu  ui-p;  colp'OAcb  1  cLeic  cuAf.    T)Aipu  1 

teen  sacks  [of  seed]  in  the  ground.  He  has  a  brass  pot  in  which  Sftruigh- 
a  hog  fits.  He  has  a  suitable  lawn  in  which  sheep  stay  at  all  times 
without  being  driven  off.  He  has  four  friends  with  him  and  his 
wife.  His  wife,  the  daughter  of  his  own  co-grade,  in  her  proper 
bridal  virginity.  His  oath  is  good,  his  Naidm,  his  Raith,  his 
evidence,  his  Aitire,  his  loan,  his  lending  on  security  and  interest ; 
phe  must  be]  without  theft,  without  robbery,  without  wounding  [or 
killing]  any  person.  Two  Cumals  are  his  Taurcreic.  A  cow 
with  her  accompaniments  is  his  Bes  Tigi  both  of  winter  and  sum- 
mer food.  Three  are  his  company  in  the  territory.  Three  for  him 
on  Folach;  he  is  entitled  to  butter  with  salt-meat  at  all  times. 
He  traverses  his  co-dignitaries.  He  is  entitled  to  bacon  on  third, 
on  fifth,  on  ninth,  on  tenth,  on  Sundays.  He  is  a  Toing  of 
six  Seds ;  he  is  a  Naidm ;  he  is  a  Raith ;  he  is  an  Aitire ;  he 
is  a  suitor ;  he  is  a  witness  for  them ; — that  is  his  full  honour 
price.  But  he  has  five  Seds  for  going  within  his  yard  unlawfully  ; 
it  is  lawful  to  open  it  for  his  good.  Five  Seds  for  unlawfully 
opening  his  house ;  a  cow  for  looking  into  it ;  a  Dartaid^^^®^  for 
a  lock  [of  thatch]  from  it ;  a  Dairt^^^^^  for  taking  two ;  a  Colp- 
dach^^s^^  for  an  armful ;  a  Samaisc^^^^^  for  half  a  truss ;  a  cow  for  a 
truss,  and  restitution  of  the  straw.  Five  Seds  for  going  through  his 
house  or  his  cattle  yard  by  breaking  its  door ;  a  Dartaid  for  its  [the 
door's]  lower  lath ;  a  Dairt  for  the  upper  lath ;  a  Samaisc  for  a 
lower  wattle ;  a  Colpdach  for  an  upper  wattle.    A  Dairt  for  the 

(S35)  Peichem,  i.e.,  a  party  in  a  suit;      (^^s)  See  note  516  on  Sed,  App.  p. 
he  might  be  either  the  plaintiff  or  de-  480. 
fendant. 
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TheCrith      n<Ml|lfAin     Al|\-clll|A     CI^G ;     X)A1]\C<M'0     1  nAU]A1'Ain 

H  3  i8."pp.  ci^e. 

I^and254  \^ecll  tog  eiiecVl  CAC  5]AA1-6  CliAlchi  1  n^AlU  riA-oblAI  A-pA  A1|\- 

tip  ;  .1311  111AT)  1  n^Aic  ince.  Atipchup  -pneix)  cac  tech  ^y  e 
co]Mif  A  Ai]Abi^i.  Let  x))\\e  yo]\u\y  i:o|Mn*o^A  X)^\.ey  ocu-p 
iti'ote]'  •oobpuu'O  iro-p  uige.  "Oitei^  cac  |\ochoem,  iTTotef 
CAcli  TTOicliAeiTi.  'Oitcf  6\\  ocviy  Ap^Ac  ocu-p  huTTiAi.  Itto- 
tef  cAch  nombu]A  cac  y\\et  Afco|\ti-p  -pojA  tA]A. 
H.  3^18.  pp.  'OAipu  1  cpATTO  nAiiAi-oe  ciAji ;  'OA'pcAi'o  1  cpiAtin  nAipil'01  -DO 
chein,  ocup  x)ai|\c  Ia  ViAich^in  cacVi  riAe,  cix)  coem  cix)  X)'i- 
coem.  T)Aipi:  CAC  A-pAipe  co  "ppAig.  'Oibe-p  nitrotei"  nAijAit)! 
•oobjAtiiix).    IDibe-p  ni  be-p  iftiu  opi-ox);  itrote-pf  n'l  hey  a]ax)*oij 

Mbruigh-     front  dooi-post  of  his  house  ;  a  Dartaid  for  the  back  door-post  of 
his  house. 

Half  the  honour  price  of  every  grade  of  society  for  stealing  any- 
thing out  of  his  yard ;  a  seventh  for  stealing  into  it.  The  direct 
cast  [of  the  Cnairseach^^37)j  all  directions  [from  the  door  of  his 
house]  is  the  proper  extent  of  his  yard.  Half  the  Dire  of  the 
house  for  the  enclosed  ridge.^^^^^  He  may,  or  may  not,  have  a 
water  well  in  the  floor  of  his  house.  All  precious  things  are  law- 
ful, all  things  not  precious  are  unlawful.  Gold  and  silver  and  bronze 
are  lawful.  All  troughs,  and  seats  which  are  disarranged  on  the 
floor  are  unlawful. 

A  Dairt  for  the  western  lintel  of  the  dairy;  a  Dartaid  for  cutting 
or  breaking  down  the  dairy-lintel,  and  a  Dairt  together  with  resti- 
tution of  everything,  be  it  small  or  non- small.  A  Dairt  for  every 
sheet  of  matting  to  the  roof.  He  may  or  may  not  have  a  water 
well  in  his  dairy.    Lawful  what  is  lower  in  order ;  unlawful  what 

(537)  Cnairseach,  a  kind  of  crooked  [fence  of  the]  nine  ridge  garden",  for 
Btaff  shod  with  iron,  somewhat  like  a  which,  and  tor  any  trespass  done  to 
short  "Alpenstock''.  The  distance  the  garden,  there  were  certain  stated 
which  the  Cnairseach  could  be  thrown  penalties,  such  as  that  mentioned  in 
by  a  B()-Airech  was  the  measure  of  the  text.  In  the  account  of  Bricriu's 
his  Mnigin  Digoiia,  or  "  field  of  sane-  Feast,  in  Lect.  xix.  vol.  ii.  p.  19,  the 
tuary  ",  already  described  in  note  484  nine  ridges  mentioned  therein  evident- 
on  Diguin,  p.  473.  So  that  the  Airlis  ly  mean  such  an  enclosed  garden.  In 
of  a  Bo- Aire  probably  marked  the  North  Wales,  the  ancient  mile,  or  more 
extent  of  his  field  of  sanctuary.  properly  league,  consisted  of  1,000 

(538)  //jrfra,  a  ridge.  In  the  sense  in  ''lands",  tyr^  which,  according  to  the 
which  it  is  used  in  the  text  it  means  the  Ancient  Laws  of  Wales,  were  called  in 
enclosed  garden  which  surrounded  the  modern  Welsh  (that  is,  the  Welsh  of 
house,  and  in  which  onions  and  other  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century, 
vegetables,  and  fruit,  etc.,  were  grown,  which  was  modern  to  the  compiler  of 
This  Indra  or  ridge  was  equal  to  nine  the  Venedotian  Code),  Grwn,  a  ridge 
ridges  or  beds  in  breadth  (H.  3.  18.  p.  equal  to  nine  yards  m  length.  The 
571;  and  O'C.'s  Gloss.),  and  it  was  /^rf?  a,  or  garden  being  nine  ordinary 
surrounded  by  a  special  kind  of  fence,  Indras  or  ridges  wide,  and  each  such 
tlie  crossing  of  which  was  called  dal  ridge  being  one  yard  wide,  it  corres- 
lar  Indra,  "  i.e.  going  beyond  the  ponded  to  the  Welsh  Grwn. 
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oiwo.    po|\Anu  ditnle  a  chiiniAc  'oi|\ecli  hai]!!!)!.   X\oey  nuATheCrith 

T)i]Aecli  nimx)A:  "oiAin-olAi  -00  clutro  a*oai|ac, -oiiAeiiA]!  xyA-^l^,^"^^^"^- 
cVie-pcAitt;  'oiAtTToiAi  iDoneoch  bi-p-po  fin'oiu,  Dij^etTAiv  "oa^^a- 
mun;  'oiAnro'Lo'i  "oi  coffAib,  'oi-periAH  tda^  AffAib;  *oiAmx)bui 
•00  ft^Ai^,  Ain  nuA  '01A  e-pfAi-p;  "oiAm  cochii-p  ca]a  cetro,  -peu 
inn,  ocuy  Aiub^in. 

t)itef  ocuf  in'obe'p'p  iniiniiii*o:  'Oibe]"  'ptn'oe  octi-p  -p^iei-pi^- 
ti^i  mm,  ocuy  cia  bjAonuA^A  mm  co  cotnAjW'OA  cmn  ii^-pm-oiu  ; 
mnte-p-p  inni  bef  A-p'O'oti  cmn ;  X)S  boAi]^^^  'oi]AenAice|A  -peoc 

tTIAt)  -pAICIAI  cbu  A  tec  1A|\m01UA. 

tntecb  t)icniAi|\cc  iniTntnbimn  miAii^p-p,  coic  -peou,  ocuy 
•oib-pe  mme  mebA-|i  *6icmAi|ic,  ocu-p  bo^  Aenecb  *oia  coicbne  a 
■OA  mAtn.  'O1A  niA  b]Aon'OA*o,  AmecbAnn  CAicb  a^a  ai,  octi]" 
Aich^m  Ia  CAi^i^ebb  mbecbe.  IDa'oa  Aicb  -po  b|AonncAn 
'oicbtriAipcc,  bo  co  n-OAijicc  a  'oi|Ae,  ocuf  Aic^m.  IDibe-p  ni 
\\o  b]AonnuAi|A  mm,  acc  A'O'pAiTnm  cuah^^aii  -po-p  ocuy 
A-p^ecliA  -peu  pA'oeffnei.  X)i]Ae  a  fAbAibb,  coic  feou,  ocu-p 
Aicb^m  conneoc  |\o  b]AonncAi|A  Ann.  X)^ye  a  Tiiuc]:obAc1i, 
C01C  i^eoic  mucAib,  ocu-p  Aicb^m.  X)^]\e  a  bebA  cobp*OAic; 
A  bee  X)1A  p'obA:  tliA  |\e  imbi,     cobp*OAC  1  -ptn-oiu. 

is  higher  in  order.  Breaking  into  his  storehouse  is  the  same  fine  Mbruigh- 
as  the  dairy.    He  must  get  new  rushes  for  its  matting. 

The  fine  of  a  couch  :  If  it  be  from  the  pillow  that  a  lock  is  torn,  a 
good  pillow  is  paid  for  it ;  if  the  part  for  sitting  on  is  stripped  of  a  lock, 
a  good  cushion  is  paid  ;  if  the  feet  are  stripped,  good  shoes  [i.e.  a  co- 
vering] are  paid ;  if  it  be  a  lock  from  the  back  roof,  new  rushes  are 
paid  for  its  matting ;  if  it  be  an  upsetting,  a  Sed  for  it,  and  restitution. 

Of  what  is  lawful  and  unlawful  for  a  bed  :  It  is  lawful  to  sit  and 
recline  on  it ;  even  though  it  should  be  damaged  to  the  height  of 
the  head ;  anything  higher  than  the  head  is  unlawful ;  for  its  tester 
a  Sed  is  awarded,  and  it  may  progress  to  one-half  after  that  [in 
proportion  to  the  damage]. 

Grinding  without  leave  in  the  mill  of  a  Brugh  Fer,  five  Seds,  and 
the  forfeiture  of  the  meal  that  is  unlawfully  ground,  and  his  honour 
price  should  he  be  deprived  of  two  handsfuU.  Should  it  be  damaged, 
it  is  the  honour  price  of  the  party  whose  it  is  that  is  paid  for  it, 
and  restitution,  with  a  fine  for  the  grinding.  If  it  be  a  kiln  that  is 
unlawfully  damaged,  a  cow  with  a  heifer  is  its  fine,  and  restitution 
also.  Any  damage  done  to  it  is  lawful,  except  what  is  torn  down 
of  it,  and  its  own  proper  coverings.  The  Dire  of  his  barn  is  five 
Seds,  and  restitution  for  every  damage  done  to  it.  The  Dire  of  his 
pig-stye,  is  five  Seds  of  pigs,  and  restitution.  The  Dire  of  his  hatchet, 
is  a  Colpdach  ;  half  of  that  for  his  Fidba^"'\  In  the  fencing  sea- 
son, a  Colpdach  is  the  fine  for  it. 

Fidba,  some    kind    of   bill-hook.    Its  exact  character  may  be 
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TheCrith  ^ejA  'poch'LAi  01*0  neipe|A?  l-pe  |Aem'ibi  bo  Ai^ecViAib 
II.3.  i8.  pp.  inpn,  A]A  in  ni  ^rocben  a  bo  Ai^Aecu-p  x)o  cAti]\c]Aeicc  ceib'i  -pojA- 

2^and  254.      q^^^^^  ^  Cecll]AA1,  A  bo,  A  TTltJCC,  A  CAipe^,  HAT)  fO  cbomlAin^  A 

cbi|i  ^TA-oeipn,  ocuf  riAt)  ecA  |Aeicc  a]a  cVi'ijA,  ni  -pic  a  le-pp 
■pA-oeipn,  uAbei]A  1  cliAtJiiciieicc  ceibe.    Caici  foiTiAine  fee  in 
H.  3. 18.  pp.  np]A  pn  ?     SoniAine  5]AAin  *oiib.  ^e^AUA  CAcbA  bo -oo 

^fAn  A-pbA  b'n-o.  A\\  ni  "obi^  Aicbech  mb^AAic  co]Ap  fbAicb. 
Cefc  cum  ^y  -ptAiu  An  cAicbecb  "om  bo  Ai|\eclitjf,  in  -outif 
f|Mc  fAicbce?  In  cAn  inbi-p  -oiAbob  nAipech  'oefAi  bAif,  i-p 
Ann  If  Aifi  "oiffA. 

*OiA  nepef  bo  Aipe  femib'i  bo  AifectiAibb,  befi-o  -onb 
•oe-pfcu^uT)  XDiA  CAUfCfiA  ceibou.  TIacVi  Aife  -oeffA  coni-o 
foib  *oe  fpi  -oe,  .1.  'oiAbob  nAificb  x)eiifA.  Ocbc  feoc  itbog 
A  enecb.  Hi  Af  mjAu^fef,  fiAm  in  cAn  -oin  "oiAbtAf  feib 
mbo  Aifecb  if  Anx)  if  ai|\i  -oefA;  Af  ni  cnmfCAiz^i  Ainin 
n^f  AIT)  'ooftim,  CIA  "00  fOfniAi  a  inectAnn,  cofin  AnAbt.  lin- 
coin^  ocbu  feouu  ;  if  nAiX)in,  if  f  aic,  if  Aicbifi,  if  f  echem,  if 


Ter-Fothiai.  A  Fer-Fothlai,  why  so  called  ?  He  takes  precedence  of  the 
B6-Aires,  because  his  B6-aireship  extends  to  the  payment  of 
Ceiles  by  the  excess  of  his  cattle,  i.e.,  his  cows,  his  hogs,  his  sheep, 
which  his  own  land  cannot  sustain,  and  which  he  cannot  sell  for 
land,  and  which  he  does  not  himself  want,  he  gives  as  wages  to  his 
Ceiles.  What  are  the  profits  of  that  man's  cows?  An  equivalent  of 
grain  he  gets  from  them.  The  value  of  the  milk  of  each  cow  in 
corn  grain  he  gets.  For  an  Aithech  is  not  entitled  to  malt 
until  he  is  a  Flaith.  When  does  the  Aithech  become  a  Flaith 
out  of  the  B6-Aireship,  entitled  to  go  into  a  lawn  ?^^*°^  When 
he  has  double  as  much  as  the  Aire-Desa,  it  is  then  he  is  an  Aire- 
Desa. 

When  a  B6-Aire  is  said  to  be  a  leader  of  B6-Aires,  he  bears 
superiority  from  them  by  the  payment  of  his  Ceiles.  He  is  not  an 
Aire  Desa  until  he  has  two  with  two,  i.e.,  double  what  the  Bo- Aire 
has.  Eight  Seds  is  his  honour  price.  It  is  not  among  Brughfers 
he  is  counted,  when  he  doubles  the  property  of  a  Bo- Aire,  it  is 
then  he  is  an  Aire-Desa ;  for  the  title  of  the  superior  grade  is  not 
conferred  upon  him  up  to  that,  though  his  honour  price  is  increased. 
He  is  a  Toing  of  eight  Seds;  he  is  a  Naidm,  a  Raith,  an  Aitire, 


easily  realized  from  the  following 
description : — "  A  proper  Fidha  which 
gnaws  not  the  timber,  with  its  proper 
dimensions :  its  socket  a  fist ;  its  crook 
three  fingers;  its  edge  a  span;  its 
snout  or  bill  three  fingers ;  its  breadth 
at  the  back — its  haft  one  inch,  half 


an  inch  at  the  middle,  and  a  third  of 
an  inch  at  the  snout  or  bill". 

That  is,  entitled  to  go  into,  or 
live  within  a  Dun,  which  has  an  en- 
closed lawn  or  pleasure-ground  around 
it.  No  one  below  the  rank  of  a  Flaith 
was  entitled  to  a  residence  of  this 
class. 
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riAT)n<Mre  rtAiu.    CeclieoriA  cuitiaIai  a  chtinAcrieic.    bo  coriA  TheCnth 

r        1     I  1  ^      1_1  '     1  '  ^11  1  Gablach. 

nmcriAc  cecniA  DLiAX)nAn  be-p  a  051 :  CoLp'OAcn  p|Aerin  Lee  h.  3.  is.  pp. 
in  mbliA'OAirj  riAib  .tin,  cpAi^i-o  pcic  a  cliech  ;  a  .uii.  troec  419.''^*°*^ 
A  Ai]Ac1iAi.    Cecli]iA|\  tin  A  'OATtiA:  1m  CO  UAjA-piin  -oo  "oo  ^-pep  ^'C. 
Cecii|iAii  "oo  -po]!  "potAch.    ftip-pun'ouu  cecb-pAip.   SaII  x)o  hi 
qAeip,  1  .11.  CI,  1  norriAT),  1  n-oecbmAich,  1  n'oomnAcb.    1f  "oin 
^jAAt)  -po  A|ACAin  penecbu-p: 

"  t)b5ic  -pip-ptAiue  'po|\c|iAi'o 
'po|\  |Aei|A  -pimx)e. 

Ho  fAigb  Ann'-plAicli  tec  Aich^in  — 

moine  ino^e-p'p  inAnA  'oeic  -peoic  foe-pAic 

'pe;5Aic  .11.  -peoic  ctin'OA|\cA 

combi  05  ninnpiAic  nAicb^mA, 
A|i  icbAitt  tec  o  -pAitt  necptriAcbc. 

Aipve  Coi-ppm^  ci*o  Ap\Anepepi?  Apv  in  ni  con-ppien^ActiAcli, 
ocuf  |Ai,  octi-p  -penot)  ca|a  cenn  a  cbeniint.  TIa  'oti^  a  -ptAn 
•ooib  -pojA  cvi]\u  bet,  Acbc  Acn'OAimec  "oo  cViui-pech,  ocu-p  AU-p- 
tAb]AAi  -pemit).  ^y  be  Ai-pe  pne  innpn  ;  cobei-p  ^ett  CA-p 
ceAnn  a  pne  x)o  p\i5  octi-p  -penco,  ocuy  Aey  ce]\'ox),  tJiA  cnnoiA^- 
^Ain  'oo  -peiiA.  CiA  TTieic  in  51  tt  "oo  be]A?  "^eXX  coic  -peoic 
•oineoc  |\o*o  mbi, — t)!  'A]155AC,  no  umA,  no  ibu|A.    Caco  -ptAn  a 

a  suitor,  and  a  witness  for  them.     Four  Cumals  is  his  Taur-  Fer  Fothiai. 
creic.  His  Bes  Tigi  is  a  cow  with  her  accompaniments  every  second 
year,  a  Colpdach  Firend^*''*'^  with  her  the  other  year.  Twenty-seven 
feet  his  house  ;  seventeen  feet  his  back  house.    Four  is  the  num- 
ber of  his  retinue :  they  get  butter  with  condiments  at  all  limes. 
Four  for  him'  on  Folach,    He  is  entitled  to  entertainment  for  four. 
Meat  for  him  on  third,  on  fifth,  on  ninth,  on  tenth,  on  Sundays. 
It  is  of  this  grade  the  Fenechas  says : 
"The  true  Flaith  is  entitled  to  excess 
In  accordance  with  his  counting. 

The  An-Flaith  receives  but  half  restitution —  The 

If  the  price  of  the  damage  exceeds  not  ten  Seds,  An-Fiaith 

It  is  five  lawful  Seds  he  receives, 

"Which  amounts  to  a  perfect,  faithful  restitution", 
—  for  one-half  is  forfeited  in  lieu  of  the  despotic  rule,  or  lordship. 

An  Aire-Coisring,  why  so  called  ?  Because  he  binds  the  people,  Aire-Cois- 
the  king,  and  the  synod  for  his  tribe.  They  are  not  bound  to  give 
him  a  fee  for  binding  engagements  ;  but  they  concede  to  him  leader- 
ship, and  to  speak  before  (or  for)  them.  He  is  the  Aire-Fine  (family- 
chief)  ;  he  gives  a  pledge  for  his  people  to  king  and  synod,  and  pro- 
fessional men,  to  restrain  them  in  obedience  [to  the  law].  How 
great  is  the  pledge  he  gives?  A  pledge  of  five  Seds  of  whatever 
kind  it  may  be — of  silver,  of  bronze,  or  of  yew.    What  is  the  Slan 


(^^')  See  note  603,  App.  p.  484. 
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The  Crith 
Gablach. 


TTitt?    \)o  CAcliA  Ai'ochi  \\o  riA  CAnA  cenn,  cAnA  cirrotiAtrAti 
H.  3  IS.  pp.  cenn  co  *oecni"nAi*o ;  iriiiLLem  in  ocuy  in-oe^Aicc  a  5111- 

2. ^2y.,,  and     ^^^^  OCUf  to^  A  etiech   lAjl   TIA  TtllAt)  1  AI^I^UI-OI  U ,   lllA'OA  ^ett 
C01]A  '00  -pACA.      Oy  mAT)  "OO  jAAU'OA  ITOIACIAAI-O  n^llt,       toj  A 

enecli,  ocuf  a  ^ett  -ptAn  con  a  -piJittem  -oo  Aipcc  Am  Ait  yox)- 
•OAin.  Ceyc  cum  X)o  cuicc  a  ^ett?  IDia  mi-pi^.  Caicco  a 
-ptAn  AiTiAii  ^"o'OAin?  t)o  cediA  Ai'ochi  yo  pA  ]\o  -iroliAi^ciii 
CA]A  cenn  neicli  cen^elt  cen^ru^ett,  'oe  Aiiiel  Af  m-oiAubAjAC 
inA]A.  Coic  feoc  -OAn  co  -oecmAit)  Co  yo  zhy^  An  cuchc 
pn :  1]"e  -ptAn  a  ^itt  m-po;*  i^^pe  "OAn  -puittein  a  f  ec  "oiAn- 
•oApepA  1  cmncAch.    tloi  -peoic  a  en  edict  Ann. 

nAi-om,  ^y  -pAicli,  i-p  pA'onAi]"e)  if  -pecliein,  ip  Aicipi  pun. 
Coic  curriAtA  a  uaii]a cpveicc.  bo  conA  chimcA^,  ocuf  cotp'OAC 
p|Aen*o  conA  foppAi]i  i  n^Aim]!!^!),  co  -pAiiibiiix),  be-p  a  cbi^e. 
H  3  18.  pp.  Uecli  ciMcliAU  cnAi]::e'o,  CO  nii\CAi  noi  oAOi]::e*o  n-ooAcc.  Coic- 

3.  25.),  and  '  i     1  1  CT   1  1 

419.  ciup  A  *OAinAm.    1m  D  *oo,  fe]Accot  cAp-pAin.    SAtt  "OO  1  qAifp, 

1  coicciT),  1  nomAit),  i  n-oecmAit),  in  n'oomnAch.  ^y  65  to^  a 
inech  cecb  5]aaix)  "oifunn,  nm,  iriAni  Ati|AcpAu  a  fotAix),  .1.  a]a 
nA  cojAcbAifeu  ^y  nAib  -pecbcAib  hi  rmuec  enecVi  caicVi.  Ca- 
ceAupme?     Hin:  A  Aey  1  uop^AbAit  cen  ^ett  "oia  incAib; 

Aiic-Cois-  of  his  pledge  ?  A  cow  every  night  that  passes,  is  what  is  given  in 
""^  security  of  them,  as  far  as  the  tenth  ;  the  interest  of  the  pledge  and 

the  fine  of  his  deed,  and  his  honour  price  in  full  besides,  if  it  is  a 
lawful  pledge  that  has  been  given.  But  if  an  excess  of  pledge  has 
been  given,  it  is  the  price  of  his  honour,  and  the  full  price  of  his 
pledge  Avith  its  interest  that  is  to  be  restored  to  him  in  that  case. 
Question.  When  does  his  pledge  fall  [i.e.  become  forfeit]  ?  After 
a  month.  What  is  the  Slan  in  that  case  ?  A  coav  every  night  is 
given  in  full  fine  for  every  one  for  whom  there  is  not  pledge  or 
security,  as  Ave  have  said.  Five  Seds  as  far  as  ten  nights.  Hav- 
ing thrice  paid  in  this  manner  :  This  then  is  the  Slan  of  his  pledge  ; 
This  then  is  the  interest  of  his  Seds  if  they  have  been  richly  orna- 
mented.   His  honour  price  is  nine  Seds. 

He  is  a  Naidm,  he  is  a  Raith ;  he  is  a  witness,  he  is  a  suitor,  he 
is  an  Aitire  for  them.  His  Taurcreic  is  five  Cumals.  A  coav 
with  her  accompaniments,  and  a  Colpdach  Firend  Avith  sufficient 
food  in  winter,  till  the  time  of  summer  food  [i.e.  pasturage],  are 
his  Bes  Tigi.  A  house  of  thirty  feet,  Avitli  a  back  house  of 
^  nineteen  feet.     Five  are  his  company.    Butter  for  him,  and  salt 

fowls.  Bacon  for  him  on  third,  on  fifth,  on  ninth,  on  tenth,  on 
Sundays.  The  honour  price  of  every  grade  of  these  is  perfect, 
unless  their  deeds  diminish  it,  i.e.,  if  they  have  not  fallen  into 
any  of  the  seven  things  by  Avhich  the  honour  of  each  is  forfeit. 
What  are  they  ?    AnsAver :  To  have  been  satirized  for  misdeeds 

•  1j*e  "ono  vwil-l^l"i  ■'iTc>)  "This  is  also  its  interest",  H.  3.  18.  p.  419. 
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"otit  Aici"pi  im  ni  "oi  cViuac  i:tJi|\i ;  cacc  ^0|a  a  eriech.  h.  3.  la'pp 

Ceyc  ci-o  -01  1115  x)i  incAib  neich  inriA  .1111.  fA?  tlm.  TIacIi  ^J^^^^^^^ 
fAt  Af  tenriA  Ainech  x)uirie  biiu  a  c|ai  oca  'oiijnAc'h,  .1.  -pteic, 
octi-p  ti-pce,  ocuf  AriA|ic.  l-pe-o  i-p  ^^teic,  ceuAtntif  -poipciti  iri 
m'ToenrriAi  pA  "ooinib,  aca^  in  ^etb  riAT)  ymp  fiiiii  AicbeiAAcb, 
in  cui'ci  imo|A|AO,  ice  necb  AubAtt  cpiA  mi^niiTiiti ;  <\nAi|ic, 
penAic  in  mi*oenmAi  -peyv  lebop.  Ice  -poxDlAi  bo  AijAecb  mfo, 
zeyez  CAcb  n^iiAX)  bef  f|iiic1iitJ  AbAibb. 

I-p  iA|if unn  -00  innfCAnAicc  5|\a*6'oa  innA  -pbAice. 

Pojiti-p  -pbAcViA,  .1  ^rbAicb  o  -oei-p  co  ^115.  Cifti|\  -ptubteccA 
-pop 'ptii'oib  ?     -A  fecVic.     Cacgac?  "oe-ppA,  Aipii  ecuAi, 

A1]Ae    A]\X)X),    A1|A1    cup,    Aip    ITOIA^^Albt,    CAnAlfl    p^,  OCUf 

■pi^.  Cix)  nocAi  ifAe]\AX)?  An-oeip  a  n-ob^i-o  cac-a^,  cix)  becc, 
Git)  moopi.  Cai]i.  Caicci  "oeif  ^plAcViAi  ?  TDe^  Tbligix)  [f  opi- 
CAicb,  MS.  p.  419]  conroicin  "OAnA.  ^Oicbii-ppn  cecbeopAi 
•oeip  "00  -pbAicib:  Sen  c'hom*oiciu  cbuAice;  a  •oAn  1  cuaic, 
im   x)An   cuipi^,  no  cAnAip  cbtiip^  1  cuaic,  i^ecbip  "OAn 

without  having  regard  to  his  honour ;  false  witness ;  false  testi-  Aire-Cois- 
mony ;  an  intentional  fraudulent  knotting ;  to  abscond  from  his 
guarantee  ;  to  break  through  his  pledge  in  anything  for  which 
he  became  security  ;  to  befoul  his  face  [or  his  honour].  Question. 
What  is  it  that  washes  from  a  person's  face  [i.e.  his  honour]  these 
seven  blemishes  ?  Answer.  Every  foulness  that  attaches  to  a  per- 
son's face  [i.e.  honour],  there  are  three  things  to  wash  it — viz., 
Sleic  [soap],  and  water,  and  linen  cloth.  What  Sleic  is  :  firstly, 
a  confession  of  the  misdeeds  in  the  presence  of  people,  and  a  pro- 
mise not  to  return  to  them  again  ;  the  water  now  is  the  saving 
restitution  given  to  the  person  who  has  suffered  through  the  mis- 
deeds ;  the  cloth — the  penance  of  the  misdeeds  according  to  books, 
These  are  the  divisions  [or  distinctions]  of  the  Bo -Aires,  every 
higher  grade  takes  precedence  of  the  other.  And  after  these  the 
grades  of  the  Flaiths  [estated  men]  commence. 

The  true  knowledge  of  a  Flaith — viz.,  a  Flaith  from  a  Deis  to  a  Grades  of 
king.  How  many  grades  of  distinction  are  these  divided  into  ?  Fia>fci-s- 
Seven.  Which  are  they  ?  Aire-Desa,  Aire-Echtai,  Aire-Ard,  Aire- 
T^iisi,  Aire-Forgaill,  Tanaisi  Ri,  and  a  Ri.  What  is  [it]  that  enno- 
bles them  ?  Their  Deis,^"^^  the  rights  of  each,  whether  small 
or  great.  Question.  What  is  the  Deis  of  a  Flaith  ?  They  are 
justly  owed  the  protection  of  their  rank.  Four  rights  belong  to  a 
Flaith  :  The  prescriptive  protection  of  the  Tuath  ;  his  rank  in  the 
Tuath,  with  his  rank  of  leader,  or  Tanist  leader  in  the  Tuath, 
each  rank  of  them ;  his  bond  Ceiles,^^^^^  his  free  Ceiles,  his  Sen- 

J  e.  fee-simple  land. — Mac   follower.     There  were  two  kinds  of 
Firbis  and  O'Curry's  Glossaries.  Ceiles,  the  Saer  Ceile  or  free  tenant,  and 

('>*^>  Ceile,  a  tenant,  a  dependent,  a    the  Daer  Ceile  or  base  Ceile.  See 
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GabiaJh*^    "oib;   A  cGib  ^UtriAi,  A  pe|A  cheib,  a  feinctecVie ;  im- 
H.3.  i8.*pp.  |:AebAi|A  CAch  ^lAtltiAi,  ei-ptinmu  ^lenomon  ;  bocAi-p  ocuy 
3,j.w,and    ^^^.Qp^        ^         CAbei]A,  A|A  ic  rtloo  A  muine,— TTiAiuViim 
niA  beiuh  -po^num  X)iib  "oo  -jrtAichib  co  noinAt)  hao;  iu 
bocliAi^  ic  'pij'i'O'pi  ic  -pencbece  lA-pmocA. 

veyA,  cix)  a^aa  riepe]A?  -dpi  irroi  if  -oia  "oei-p  "oipienAii. 
tlimuA  bo  Ai|Ai,  If  *01A  buAib  "oiiAenAf  p*6i.  Caici  couIiacu 
Aife^  "oefA?  T)eich  cebi  teif — coic  cebi  ^lAbbriA,  ocu-p  coic 
fAep  cebi.  A  COIC  cebi  ^lAbbriA,  'ob^it)  biAubAX)  riAifcenn  x)o 
CAch  Ao:  t)6  coriA  cimcnc,  ocup  cobpx)Ac'h  p|Aenn,  ocuf 

cleithe  the  cutting  of  every  bond,  the  punishment  of  culprits; 
Bothachs^'^*^^  and  Fuidirs^^**^^  he  brings  upon  his  land,  in  order  that 
his  wealth  may  be  the  greater, — they  are  set  at  large  [i.e.  natura- 
lized]^^^^^  if  there  be  service  from  them  to  the  Flaiths,  to  the  ninth 
generation ;  they  are  Bothachs,  they  are  Fuidirs,  they  are  Sen- 
cleithe  notwithstanding. 
Aire-Desa.  Aire-Desa,  why  so  called  ?  Because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  accord- 
ing to  his  property  in  land  his  Dire  is  regulated.  Not  so  the  Bo- Aire, 
it  is  according  to  his  cows  his  Dire  is  regulated.  What  is  the  pro- 
perty of  an  Aire-Desa?  He  has  ten  Ceiles — five  bond  Ceiles, 
and  five  Saer  Ceiles.  His  five  bond  Ceiles, — he  is  entitled  to  a 
fixed  rent  in  provisions  from  each  of  them :  A  cow  with  her  accom- 
paniments, and  a  Colpdach  Firend,  and  three  Dartaids,  every  win- 

Introduction  for  further  informa-  at-will  on  the  land  of  a  Flaith.  See 

tion  on  the  relations  of  the  higher  Introduction. 

classes  and  the  Ceiles.  ^^^^^  Fiiidir,  a  foreigner,  that  is  one 

(^"^/Se?*  C/eiV/ie, hereditary  followers,  not  recognized  as  a  member  of  the 

that  is,  famihes  of  followers  who  have  tribe,  but  who  has  got  the  privilege  of 

adhered  to  the  family  of  a  Flaith  for  domicile.   There  were  seven  classes  of 

three  successive  generations.     The  jPu?c/<Vsunder  various  denominations  in 

Flaith  and  his  descendants  were  bound  a  Tuath ;  but  there  were  two  principal 

to  give  aid  and  protection  to  his  Sen  classes  of  Fuidirs,  the  Saet  Fuidir,  who 

Cleiihe  and  their  descendants.   Cleith,  might  at  any  time  relinquish  his  land 

Cleithe,  i.e.  the  best  or  the  head,  or  domicile,  and  who  appears  to  have 

or  the  head  of  the  tribe,  or  the  high-  generally,  if  not  always,  belonged  to 

est  chief  of  the  tribe.  To  the  Cleith  the  privileged  classes  in  his  own  native 

belongs  the  responsibility  of  the  crime,  territory  ;  and  the  Dae?-  FuidiroT  Fui- 

i.e.  to  the  chief  of  the  tribe  crime  is  dir  Fagnam  or  serving  or  slave  tenant, 

carried  when  the  criminal  absconds —  who  either  belonged  to  the  base  class  in 

that  is,  he  becomes  responsible  fur  his  own  territory  or  had  lost  his  privi- 

the  legal  fines,  etc.  H.  2.  15,  p.  121 ;  leges.  'Yhe Fiddirswere  in  part,thetrue 

8ee  also  Cach  Cleithe,  H.  3.  18.  15.  tenants-at-will.    See  Introduction. 

Hence  Sen-Cleithe,  a  follower  of  a  ^*^^)  .(/o^V/^^'//i.  This  appears  to  be  the 

chief.    See  Introduction.  sense  in  which  the  word  is  to  be  under- 

(.i*^)  Bot/tach,  a  cottier  tenant,  of  stood  here  ;  because  when  a  FuiWiV  fa- 

which  there  were  two  classes,  corre-  mily  had  served  a  F/atM  family  during 

spending  to  the  two  classes  of  Ceiles,  nine  generations,  they  became  legally 

the  Saer  Bothnch  or  free  cottier,  and  entitled  to  remain  on  the estate,but  only 

the  Daer  Botliach  or  base  cottier,  as  Fuidi/s.   From  having  no  security 

They  were  in  a  limited  sense  tenants-  of  tenure  they  got  perpetuity  of  ten- 
ure, and  hence  were,  so  far,  improved. 
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•o<\|\UAi'oi  cAch  ^AimjAi-o,  coTiA  f  AimmbiuT)  -oo  6  .u.  ceb  g^^iacll^ 
riAi.    'OeicVi  tAriAmnA  a  co]Mi]"  'fO]\  cu'i  o  caUmtto  co  himcc.  h.  3.  is. "pp. 
O-p  he  TTiAC  Ai-pec,  ocuf  Aue  Ai-jAech,  chocViochc  a  CV1151,  lop  o'a^^^^ 
■po-pfAip,  ocuf  i:tJi]\i|Ae'0,  ocAf  enncAi.  Tech  .1111.  upAije-o  .xx. 
lu,  CO  HAi|ACAi  c6i|a;  ochc  nimfrroAi  coda  cinchti-p  Ann.  e-fC]AAi 
CAi"pi,  conA  tAn  lefC]AAi^^^^^  ^^iS""  Aipec,  im  -OAbAi^.    Irti-oich  ^^^^^-l'^- 

ter,  with  their  summer  food,  is  paid  him  from  each  of  his  five  Aire-Desa. 
bond  Ceiles.  His  right  on  visitation^^^^'  [Coshering]  is  ten  couples 
from  the  Kalends  to  Shrovetide.  As  he  is  the  son  of  an  Aire,  and 
the  grandson  of  an  Aire,  he  has  the  wealth  of  his  house,  both  of 
accompaniments,  provisions  and  hospitalities  [broth  or  pottage].  A 
house  of  twenty-seven  feet,  with  a  back  house  to  suit ;  eight  beds 
with  their  furniture  in  it.  Water  vessels,  pots,  with  the  full 
supply  of  vessels^^*^^  of  an  Aire's  house,  with  keeves.    He  guards 


(518)  Pqj.  (^yj^  \  upon  coshering 
from  the  Kalends  to  Shrovetide,  as  the 
king  and  the  Ollamh  are  -wont  to  be, 
on  one  night's  entertainment  while 
making  their  visitation  among  their 
Ceiles  Ctenants).  Mac  Firhis'  Gloss. 
The  Irish  Cai,  or  Coshering,  corre- 
sponded to  the  Welsh  Kylch,  or  pro- 
gress. Somewhat  analogous  to  the  Cai 
was  the  Fecht  Fele,  one  night's  enter- 
tainment. "  For  Fecht  Fele,  i.e.  the 
first  night's  entertainment  we  receive 
at  each  other's  house.  It  is  full  refec- 
tions we  are  entitled  to  on  that  night ; 
but  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
treatment  and  the  food  which  are  given 
to  the  companies,  and  to  the  privileged 
grades,  and  to  the  nobles,  and  to  their 
respective  attendants,  who  accompany 
them.  Howbeit  any  company  that 
remains  longer  than  that  (i.e.  the  one 
night)  they  are  only  entitled  to  half 
refections,  and  they  are  not  even  en- 
titled to  that,  unless  it  [the  delay  of 
departure]  be  occasioned  by  drink". 

Lestar,  a  small  vessel,  a  milk 
pail,  a  drinking  vessel,  or  basin.  The 
Lestar  varied  in  size  and  shape  ac- 
cording to  the  use  for  which  it  was 
intended ;  and  it  might  be  made  of 
any  material  whatever.  As  a  milk 
pail  or  can,  we  find  it  mentioned  in 
the  Book  of  Leinster  (H.  2.  13),  and 
in  the  copy  of  Copur  na  da  rnucada, 
in  the  Mason  collection  of  MSS., 
where  Medb  Cruachna  is  made  to 
carry  a  Findlestar  Ujnaide,  that  is  a 
bright  bronze  vessel,  in  her  hand  going 
for  milk,  and  where  she  is  made  to 


dip  it  into  a  certain  stream,  and  to 
take  its  full  of  water,  etc.  As  a  drink- 
ing vessel  it  is  frequently  met  with, 
sometimes  made  of  gold,  of  silver,  of 
bronze,  or  of  wood.  In  the  life  of  St. 
Brigid  in  the  Leabhar  Breac,  and  in 
the  Book  of  Lismore,  we  find  that  the 
king  of  TaflBa  had  a  Lestar  Curndactai, 
that  is,  a  richly  ornamented  drinking 
vessel,  at  a  certain  banquet  in  Taffia, 
that  it  was  accidentally  broken,  and 
wonderfully  renewed  by  the  grace  of 
St.  Brigid.  Again,  the  following 
gloss  gives  Lestar  as  a  name  for  all 
kinds  of  drinking  vessels,  particularly 
of  wood,  as  the  name  indicates. 
^^Fidlestar,  i.e.  every  kind  of  vessel 
(^Lestar')  which  is  used  for  drinking 
out  of,  both  Ardans  (piggins)  and 
CMac?s(mugs)— H.  2.  15.  pr34.  There 
was  another  class  of  Lestrai  called 
the  Lestar  Lulaice,  or  the  Lestar  of 
the  new  calved  cow,  which  appears  to 
have  been  so  called  from  its  having 
been  made  to  contain  the  milk  of  one 
new  calved  cow.  According  to  a  gloss 
in  the  vellum  MS.  H.  3.  17.  645, 
under  the  word  Lestar  Lulaice :  It 
contained  twelve  Dirnas,  it  was  three 
hands  broad  at  the  mouth,  one  hand 
and  a  half  at  the  bottom,  and  one- 
half  hand  deep;  and  the  Escra  was 
equal  to  one-third  the  size  of  the 
Lestar  Lulaice'\  This  description  of  the 
Lestar  Lulaice  very  nearly  corresponds 
with  the  milk  pan  (or  biestings  basin) 
of  the  present  day.  The  Irish  Les- 
tar corresponded  to  the  Lester  or  Hes- 
taicr  of  the  Welsh  Laws.   A  Welsh 
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TheCrith    x)b]::iti'0  A  cheibu  cincAib  coin  CAin.    CAin-OT)!  conneocli  a 

Gablach.  i  i  i  a  ^ 

H.3. 18.  pp.  CALLen  ;  LepATO  "OALuti,  comALcuu,  riun,  mriAi,  mAcc  m^m. 

3  and  256.      a  •    ^  r  1'T  • 

o'c.  '^^CA  -puToiu  yop  foDU-p  [1.  e.  -pooefj  ia]\  co|AUf  pne,  ocuy 
cuAiui,  ocuf -plAUA,  ocii-p  ectA]"A,  ocMy  i\echc5Ai,  ocii|"  cliAi-px)- 
x)i.  S6  cumAtA  A  CAiipcjieiCG  o  -ptAiu.  *Oi  bAi  coriA  ch'nTicAc'h- 
CA1  hey  A  cliip  1  n^Aim,  con  a  -pAimbiut).  Cch  -ptiAi^cA  cottia- 
•OA-j",  CO  ]"|AiAn  A1A55A1C.  CecA-p  ech  Iai^  co  ti^^a]"  -ppiAtiAib; 
ocu"p  cloc  "oel^^  nun^^A.  CecmtJinceji  Db^cecb  comcbenitiil. 
coTTiA'oA]" -pon  oen  uimuAcb.  .x  -peoiu  a  enechcbAtin.  Imniu-p 
coin^,  If  iiAiX)m,  1]"  lAAcb,  if  Aiuifi,  if  feichein,  if  pA-oriAipe 
i:]Aiu.  Sei-ppep  a  -oahi  i  cuaicVi.  1mb  -oo  vo  5pep  cocApfun'o 

Aire-Desa.  the  rights  of  his  Ceiles,  according  to  the  statutes  of  appropri- 
ate law.  Friendship  to  every  one  who  comes;  beds  for  foster 
children,  foster  brothers  [or  school-fellows],  men,  women,  boys, 
girls.  He  is  correct  in  the  proprieties  of  his  family  accor- 
ding to  the  laws  of  the  tribe,  of  his  chief,  and  of  the  church, 
and  of  the  national  law,  and  of  truces  or  local  compacts.  Six 
Cumals  is  his  Taurcreic  from  his  Flaith.  Two  cows  with  their 
accompaniments  his  Bes  Tigi  in  winter,  with  their  summer  food. 
A  riding  steed  becoming  his  rank,  with  a  silver  bridle.  He  has  four 
steeds  [besides]  with  green  bridles ;  and  a  precious  stone-brooch, 
worth  an  Unga.^^^'^^  A  lawful  wife  of  his  own  rank  and  equal,  under 
the  same  attire/^*'^  Ten  Seds  for  his  honour  price.  He  is  a  Toing, 
he  is  a  Naidm,  he  is  a  Raith,  he  is  an  Aitire,  he  is  a  plaintiff, 
and  a  witness  for  them.  Six  his  company  in  the  territory  ;  butter 
for  him  at  all  times,  and  seasoned  salt  meats.    He  is  then  a  Flaith 


"  Hester"  is  at  present  a  measure  con- 
taining two  bushels. 

The  term  Dirna  mentioned  above 
appears  to  have  been  used  as  the  name 
of  a  measure  of  weight  as  well  as  of 
volume  (see  Lect.  xxxi.  vol.  II.  p.  245). 
As  a  measure  of  volume  it  appears  to 
have  varied  in  size.  Probably  the 
one  referred  to  above  was  the  Dirna 
Umaide,  or  bronze  Dirna,  a  measure 
which  was  equal  to  a  man's  full  drink, 
and  the  price  of  which  was  two  and 
a-half  pence  (12th  or  I3th  century?) 
MS.  H.  3.  18.  loose  sheet  at  p.  i\5. 

(650)  Unga,  i.e.  a  technical  term  for 
the  sum  ot  a  legal  penalty  or  reward, 
as  Unga  Cana  Donmaig,  thus:  "  CotiD- 
•OAc  •om  no  ^xbtog  ip  unjA  caiia 
•oowriAig  inpn" — "  A  heifer  now,  or 
the  price  of  her,  is  the  amount  of  the 
Unga  of  the  Cam  Domnaig  (Sunday 
Law)",  Leabhar  Breac,  fob  102,  a.  b. 
bot. 


The  amount  or  value  of  the  Unga 
was  not  always  the  same ;  for  exam- 
ple, it  is  made  to  be  much  less  in  an- 
other gloss  in  the  same  MS.,  fob  73, 
a.  a.,  and  in  O'Curry's  copy  of  the 
Register  of  Clonmacnois,  p.  5,  we  find 
the  Unga  as  follows : —  '  The  Unga 
Mor  (or  big  Unga)  was  ten  shillings, 
and  the  Unga  JBeg  (or  small  Unga) 
was  twenty  i>ence". —  Vide  O'Curry's 
Glossary. 

(551)  That  is,  she  should  dress  as  the 
class  in  society  to  which  he  belonged 
did,  or  in  other  words  she  should  be 
of  equal  rank  with  himself.  From  this 
it  would  appear  that  at  the  period 
when  these  laws  were  in  force,  the 
difFereut  classes  were  distinguished  by 
dilFerent  kinds  of  dress;  and  custom,  if 
not  law,  operated  against  the  inter- 
marriage of  the  higher  with  the  lower 
classes  of  the  community. 
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I^AiLlci.  1f p  ylAic  mucleiclie  iny in.  Se^f x)6  ifO]\  yolAch ;  J^J^J^j^*^ 
)ro|"]"ti5A"6  feifp|A;  inib  octJf  y^XA.  'oo  i  itoi]yi,  i  i  h. 3. is. pp. 

coicit),  1  noiTiAiT),  1  iToednnAiT),  1  n-oomriAcli.    C^x)  -oo  he]\  riA  0*^^ 
.X.  yeoxzu  -oo  x)i'piti  innp]i  pn  ?    Coic  -peoic  a  ci^e  ■pA'De^yin 
cecAmu'p;  ocuf  a  c6ic  A-p  in  coicn^e.   A'oi'o  n^iAttnA  cen  ni 
A|-C]A1A  no  AfcViA  Ai]Aec1iiif ,  x)i  folcAib — beccAib  ocuf  rno|AAini, 
Ap  nA  "01 A  '|^ec'hu  -pAbcAji. 

A^]\e  eccAi,  ci*o  a^a  nepe|i?  A]\  in^oi  a]^  nAi]Ae  [nA  Ai]Ae] 
c6ici|A  'pACAbAiA  i:|Ai  TDenuin  necliuA  1  CAi-p'O'oiii,  co  cenn  m\y,  '01 
X)i5Aib  enec1i]AiiccAi  cuaici  -oia  nt)enuA]A  iDe^oen^um  •omne. 
TTlAni  -oejAnAc  co  cenn  mif  -oo  cia^ac  yo\\  CAijA-ODi.  tiAblenAC 
A  bepcbAi,  cbucA!  AnAbi,  ciAjAon^onAc  -ooine  "oin  cIiaiito-oiu — 
in  coiciti]A  cbecnAi — Af  com|\en  ai^m  eccA  ca^^a  cenn.  IIa  ceic 
ci]i  nA  buiTiAC  Ai]\i  mt),  Achc  te^^c-jAA  bo^A  bo  bei]Aciu-p  "onA 
•DiA  nAiniciuub  -pecbcAi^  co  cenn  cai]^!,  a]a  bin  a  cboniAiii^e, 
ocu-p  A  cbA]iAC.  A  •OAtn  octj-p  A  pobAcb  AiiiAib  Aipt^  n-oefAi 
•obi^cbijA. 

Ai1\e  AiA-ox),  ci"0  A]iA  nepe|A?  Ay  in-oi  Af  nAiA-oiDU  ob-OAp 
Ai]ie  -oepA,  ocu-p  Apne  -oocpec.    ^icbe  ceibi  beip:  .x.  ceibe 

Mucleithe/^^^^  Six  for  him  on  Folach ;  entertainment  for  six ; 
butter  and  bacon  for  him  on  second,  on  third,  on  fifth,  on  ninth, 
on  tenth,  and  on  Sunday.  Why  are  there  ten  Seds  in  the  fine  of 
this  man?  Five  Seds  in  right  of  his  own  house  firstly;  and  five 
for  the  cook-house  or  refectory.  He  is  supplied  by  his  paying 
tenants  without  anything  being  wanting  or  deficient  in  his  Aireship, 
of  his  perquisites — be  they  small  or  great,  for  it  is  not  by  law  it  is 
ruled. 

Aire-Echtai,  why  so  called  ?  Because  it  is  as  the  Aire  [or  Aire-Echtas 
chief]  of  five  men  he  is  assigned  to  perform  his  functions  to 
enforce  the  observance  of  the  "Peace",  for  a  month,  to  avenge 
the  insult  offered  to  a  tribe  through  the  violent  death  of  a 
person.  If  he  does  not  [avenge]  before  the  end  of  a  month,  he 
[i.e.  the  homicide]  comes  under  the  "Peace"  laws.  Whatever 
follows  him  into  his  bed  [house],  should  they  have  killed  a  person 
under  the  "Peace" — the  same  five  men — the  Aire-Echtai  pays 
for  it  for  them.  He  does  not  receive  the  land  or  territory  of  an  Aire 
fer  this,  but  only  vessels  of  the  value  of  a  cow,  which,  now,  are  given 
for  their  maintenance  outside  during  the  "Peace",  from  the  number 
of  their  clients  and  friends.  He  is  entitled  to  his  suite  and  his 
Folach,  like  those  of  the  Aire-Desa. 

Aire-Ard  [High  Aire],  why  so  called  ?    Because  of  the  fact  that  Aire-Ard. 
he  is  higher  than  the  Aire  Desa,  and  he  precedes  him.  He  has  twenty 

(552)  This  term  is  obscure,  but  per-   of  the  swine  in  the  forests,  and  of  the 
haps  means  that  he  was  thert  the  Flaith    hunting  of  those  forests, 
or  chief  over  the  swine-herds  in  charge 
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TiieCrith  xriAllnA,  ocur  X.  rAei^ceib.  A  'oeich  ce'ib  z:iAtnAi, — X)^  b^i 
H.  3. 18.  pp.  con  A  uinioui^  x)o  iniAi'oi  o,  ocxiy  c]ai  coip'OAcn'OAi  ppnn,  ocuf 

3.  and  256.     ^^^^  'OA]ACA1*01  CAIcIl  ^AimpiT),  COnA  -pAITl mblU'O.  ^|ACtl1|Aeche|1 

A  cetiu,  cii|A  ocu"p  cViAi]A'0'oiii ;  cAcfi  n^jAAX)  Af  ic  ni-pbu  biix) 
pp. 4 and    '00  1  ceitpne     Coic  -peoc  x.  "Log  a  enech.    Immu-p  comz;, 

riAi-oin,  If  ^lAcVi,  i-p  Aici|vi,  i-p  irecViem,  i-p  pA*onAip  -ppiu.  C^v  x» 
bei|A  COIC  -peouu  .x.  x)o  AinecbAnn  'oon  p-p-po?  Coic  feoic  *o6 
cexyuy  a|a  cocViacc  i  C151  yAX)epr\ ;  -peu  cecA  ceibi  "oia  nt)b5 
biAuliAt)  iiAi|\cenncAi.  tno]A-pefep  a  *0Aim  int)  a  cuAich. 
C01C  p|A  yo  teicb.  1mb  cocAjij^unn  "ooib  'oo  ^lAe-pp  tTlo|A- 
•pepup  ifO]\  'pobuc.  fop'ii^ux)  mofi-pepiA.  SaII  ocu-p  imb  "00 
cocAjAfiinn,  1  n-oip^i,  1  c]\ifp,  1  coicto,  1  noniAix),  1  troecbmAiT), 
1  n-ooiTinAch.  .1111.  cmnAtAA  cbAii|\c]Aeic.  UeoijA  [a]  bAi  conA 
cimcliAC  be-p  a  CA151.  .xx.  bAnAniAin  a  c6]\u|"  -po^  cm  o  ca- 
lAin*o  CO  iniu. 


Aire-Ard.  Ceiles :  ten  bond  Ceiles  and  ten  free  Ceiles.  His  ten  bond 
Ceiles — two  cows  with  their  accompaniments  to  him  from  them, 
and  three  Colpdachs  Firind,  and  five  Dartaids  every  winter, 
together  with  their  summer  food.  He  restrains  his  Ceiles, 
under  the  engagements  and  the  "Peace";  every  grade  which  is 
lower  than  himself  is  in  obedience  to  him.  His  honour  price  is 
Fifteen  Seds.  He  is  a  Toing,  a  Naidm,  a  Raith,  an  Aitire,  a 
plaintiff,  and  a  witness  for  them.  What  gives  this  man  fifteen 
Seds  for  his  honour  price  ?  Five  Seds  for  him  first  for  the  stability 
of  his  own  house;  a  Sed  for  every  Ceile  from  whom  he  is  enti- 
tled to  fixed  rent  in  provisions.  Seven  are  his  suite  in  his  territory. 
Five  men  are  his  Foleithe.^^'*^  They  are  always  entitled  to  butter 
and  condiments.  Seven  on  Folach.  The  maintenance  of  seven. 
Bacon  and  butter,  with  condiments,  are  supplied  them  on  second, 
on  third,  on  fifth,  on  ninth,  on  tenth,  and  on  Sundays.  Seven 
Cumals  are  his  Taurcreic.  Three  cows  with  their  accompaniments 
are  his  Bes  Tis;i.  Twenty  couples  are  his  right  upon  Coshering 
from  the  Kalends  to  Shrovetide. 

(553)  The  Folekhe  of  a  Flaith  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  kind  of  retinue 
or  body-guard  of  retainers,  which  ac- 
companied him  when  he  held  a  judi- 
cial court  or  attended  the  popular  as- 
semblies. It  is  evidently  related  to 
the  "  Liti",  "  Lathen",  *■  Litones"  or 
"  Lassi"  of  the  German  nations,  a 
class  below  the  nobility  and  above  the 
serfs.  In  the  new  hi^h  German  Geleit, 
we  have  almost  the  very  word.  The 
Folekhe  included  the  persons  who 
acted  as  Naidms,  Railhs,  Fiaduaise, 
etc.  Several  Hundreds  were  some- 
times united  in  Kent  under  the  name 


of  "Lathes",  and  having  the  same 
jurisdiction  as  a  Hundred.  In  other 
parts  of  England  too  the  Hundred  was 
sometimes  called  a  "  Leta",  as  for  ex- 
ample, the  '*  Leta  de  Brinkelow"  in 
Warwickshire.  The  name  of  "  Leth- 
ing"  given  to  the  military  levy  in 
some  parts  of  the  north  of  Englind 
in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  is  undoubtedly 
connected  with  "  Leta",  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Foleithe  on  the  other. 
"  Leet",  as  in  Court-Leet,  "  Leudes", 
"Sieges",  etc.,  are  also  no  doubt  to 
be  connected.   See  Introduction. 
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cuip.  cex)  A|M  nepejA?  A]\  in*oi  i]'  coi^ech  a  cmiul,  TheCrith 
ocuy  voyez  nA]\X)V.  ceib  .xx.  \.<symx)^ — c6ic  ceiii  .x.  h.s.  is. 'pp. 
^lAiriA,  [ocuf]  r>A  -poeiAceb  .x.  tAif.  A  clieib  ^iaIha:  cech-  J,*"'^ 
eoi"p  bAi  conA  cimdiuch  "oo  hv^AVA^h,Ac^^y  .u.  cotpAc1iAp|\irin, 
octtf  fe  'OAijAd'Oi  CAch  ^AimjAiT),  cotiA  fAmbiu'o.  Ochc  ciitnAt<v 
A  cliAii|\c]Aeic  6  -pi^.  Cec1ieoi]A  bAi  coriA  uimcAC  hey  a  CA151. 
OclicA-p  A  'OAtn  iriA  uiiAich.  Seipti|v  yo  teichi.  1mb  coca|a- 
-punn  -oo  'oo  ^pe-p.  OchcA]i  yo\\  pobuch.  popfti^ti'o  ocbcAiji. 
imb  -00  cocA]\'piinn  ocuf  coi]ini  no  Aff,  A-p  ic  ^etbA,  1  nx)i|y,  1 
cpiffi,i  coiCATO,  [1  norriAi-o],  1  troecbmAiT),  1  ri*oominAcli.  "Pici 
peoc  A  enectAnn.  Immu-p  com^,  i-p  nAiX)m,  ^y  -pAicb,  i-p  aiciiai, 
If  -pecbem,  i-p  pA^oriAip  ppiu.  Ac  com^en  rriAC  ac^a  cen 
At-pecb,  cen  Aipbicut).  "CpicbA  bAnAtnnA  Aice  yoy  cai  o  ca- 
bAint)  CO  binic,  A|a  ^y  a  tin  biA'ocA  h^y  a  bin  yoy  cai.  Hoi 
ciii^oAX)  .XX  A  cech,  a  noi  .x.  a  aiiacIiai.  Ocbc  ninroAi 
ipn  C15,  conA  no^  cincA]A  1:151  Aijn^  cuipi,  im  -pe  b|A0ch]iAcliA 
conA  cojAU-p  cincAi|i,  ici|a  co|ACAibbi  ocu-p  ^Aimniu  -puiDi.  Sye- 

Aire-Tuisi  [Leading  Aire],  why  so  called  ?  Because  of  the  fact  Aire-Tuisi. 
that  his  race  is  superior,  and  that  he  takes  precedence  of  the  Aire 
Ard.  He  has  twenty-seven  Ceiles — fifteen  bond  Ceiles,  twelve  free 
Ceiles.  His  bond  Ceiles :  four  cows  with  their  accompaniments  to 
him  from  them,  and  five  Colpdachs  Firind  and  six  Dartaids  every 
winter,  together  with  their  summer  food.  Eight  Cumals  are  his 
Taurcreic  from  his  king.  Four  cows  with  their  accompaniments  are 
his  Bes  Tigi.  Eight  are  his  suite  in  his  territory.  Six  his  Foleithe. 
He  is  entitled  to  butter  with  condiments  at  all  times.  Eight  upon 
Folach.  The  maintenance  of  eight.  Butter  with  condiments  is  sup- 
plied them,  and  ale  or  new  milk,  because  he  is  entitled  to  it  on  second, 
on  third,  on  fifth,  on  ninth,  on  tenth,  and  on  Sundays.  Twenty  Seds 
are  his  honour  price.  He  is  a  Toing,  he  is  a  Naidm,  he  is  a  Eaith, 
he  is  an  Aitire,  he  is  a  plaintiff  in  a  suit,  and  a  witness  for  them. 
He  pays  if  he  is  sued,  without  litigation,  and  without  borrowing. 
He  has  thirty  couples  on  Coshering  from  the  Kalends  to  Shrovetide: 
for  it  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  his  Biatha,^^*^  his  number 
upon  visitation  [Coshering]  is.  Twenty-nine  feet  his  house,  nineteen 
[feet]  his  back-house.  Eight  beds  in  the  house,  with  their  perfect  fur- 
niture equal  to  the  house  of  an  Aire-Tuisi,  with  six  couches^^^^^  pro- 
perly furnished  with  pillows  and  sitting  cushions.  Suitable  furniture 

(s^*)  See  note  474,  App.  p.  472.  sitting  cushions,  so  that  he  could 

(ibb)  Brothach    always    means   a  make  up  six  additional  beds  when  oc- 

"  blanket",  though  here  translated  casion  required ;  the  sitting  cusliions 

"  couch".     As  the  permanent  beds  serving  during  the  day  as  seats,  and 

are  already  mentioned,  it  is  probable  at  night  as  beds.     '1  hese  cushions 

that  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is  were  made  of  skins  stuffed  with  fea- 

that  he  should  have  six  spare  blankets,  thers. 
with  a  suitable  number  of  pillows  and 
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TheCrith  cliA  co]\Ai  ipn  cij,  oho]\  [ib^^]  CAch  iiieic,  ocui"  ^A\\n 
iL  8.\V  CAch  ^miTiA.  ocuf  ViiimA,  LefC]AAi  ini  cViAijAi  1  cAtlA  bom  co 
pp^4and     ^i^iie.     Ceib-coemeccAi  \.A^y,  ^ye  o]\  [ifAe^A]  lAAuliAib  ]\^^. 

"Oa  eclrpiMAn  .x.  im  -piAn  [fpiAti]  noi]A,  AbAiti  AjA^^Aiu.  t1i 
Aif-pc  "oo  '0]AAeu'Li  mibcbu,  tAecbpATO,  o]\cca.  "Li a  a  ben 
bicVii  Accex)  cecliA  lAubjiAi.  La  a|aac1ia]a  coriA  65  co]\ui' 
•ob^uec.  X)a  CApAt  "00  i:o|\  cfe-o.  Cecmtiinue]A  co  copu-p 
Iad  ]ieccA  bAiiAmriA  com  cenmit:  Combi  tAti  con^^riAm  1 
CUA1C  "00  Ai'ob'oeriAib,  "oo  noittecAib,  'oo  Jiti,  "oo  ^uvbt,  "oo 
CAiji-oiu  cA-p  cenn  ciniiiib,         ci^icb,  ocu]"  1  cecli  |:tArA. 

ncAu  co^AU-p  i]A]AAic1i  A  AcliAn  ociip  A  fenAcViAjA.  IDoctim 
bAi^  A  -pbAn  A]AA  i'opne]\u.    "Pojicoin^  pojA^iAATO  Ap*o  n'lpliu, 
End  of  tract  ocuy  yoye]\^^x^Ax:  A  noilti^. 

p?252o"fMs!  ^^l^e  pop^^Aibt,  01-0  A^iA  ncpop?  A]\  ^y  he  i:o]\r5e'LiA  yoy 
HA  ^^AA-OA  "00  ]Aiii]\mipem  riAch  AijMn  iitoa  coc1i|AAcbA|\  iimm- 
periA,  buAi^Ae  AfnuAi-pp  a  -pebii-p  ittoaca  a  ceb.  Cecb]\ACA 
ceiti  tA  piiix)e ;  pcbi  cebi  ^lAbtriA,  ociip  pci  poepceibi.  A 
pcbi  [ceib]  ^lAbiiAi,  coic  bAi  con  a  cinicii^  x)o  IniA-OAib,  ocuy 

Aire-Tuisi.  in  the  house  with  perfect  workmanship,^^^'^)  and  iron  household  tools 
for  every  work,  and  bronze  vessels,  together  Avith  a  meat  vessel  ^""^  in 
which  a  cow  and  a  hog  will  fit.  He  has  an  espoused  wife,  and  he  is  in 
the  free  pay  of  the  king.  Twelve  bridle-steeds,  with  a  golden  bridle, 
and  another  of  silver.  He  is  not  liable  for  trespass  by  his  grayhound, 
his  calves,  his  young  pigs.  To  his  wife  belongs  the  right  to  be 
consulted  on  every  subject.  He  has  a  plough  with  its  proper  full 
set  of  implements.  Two  horses  for  him  upon  his  journey.  A  vir- 
gin wife  in  the  full  propriety  of  matrimonial  law,  of  equal  tribe 
with  himself:  So  that  he  shall  have  full  assistance  in  the  territory 
of  prosecutors,  of  Noillechs,^"*^  of  pledges,  of  hostages,  to  give,  in 
order  to  secure  the  "Peace"  for  his  tribe,  outside  of  his  territory,  and 
into  the  house  of  the  Flaith.  He  assumes  the  lawful  fulfilment 
of  the  responsibilities  of  his  father  and  grandfather.  He  redeems 
their  guarantee  of  his  own  strength.  He  swears  the  grades  that 
are  lower  than  him,  and  he  dissolves  their  enmities.'"^^ 
Aire-  Aire-Forgaill,  why  so  named  ?    Because  it  is  he  that  testifies  as 

iorgaiii.  character  for  the  grades  we  have  enumerated  in  every  place 

they  go  to,  to  deny  a  charge,  because  his  wealth  is  greater  than 
that  of  his  Ceiles.  He  has  forty  Ceiles ;  twenty  bond  Ceiles,  and 
twenty  free  Ceiles.    From  his  twenty  bond  he  has  five  cows  with 

^558)  Ornamental  work  in  yew.  (^is)  Noillechs,  a  name  given  in 

(5t7)  Not  a  boiler  or  pot,  but  a  ves-    the  courts  to  the  class  of  nobles  who 

sel  in  which  meat  was  salted,  and    sat  behind  the  judges,  and  acted  as 

which  was  usually  kept  behind  the  arbitrators. 

door  of  the  house  with  meat  pre-      (^so)  j     adjudges  their  disputes, 
served  in   it,  to  save  the  honour 
of  the  chief  of  the   house.  See 
O'Carry  Gloss,  at  cAii\e. 
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fe  coLp'OAige  p]\inn,  ocuy  tioi  rroAipuAToe  cec  5^11111^1  tD,  coriATheCrith 
-pAtn 111 bi  11*0.  Coic  i^eoc  "oeAc  A  enectATin.  1 111  in coin 5,  if  h' .3.  is. 'p.  4. 
riAi'om,  If  f AC,  If  Aicifi,  If  f ecliem,  if  fiA-oriAifi  ff m.  ^ef-cof 
cen  Aifec,  cen  Aifticu-o  cia  cliAccf  ai.  TI01  cuiiiaIa  a  chAU|\- 
cfeicc  o  niAf  ftAic.  Coicc  bAi  coriA  cli'nnctig  bef  a  cViije. 
tlonbuf  A  "OAin  inriA  cuac.  ITIopfefef  fobeclie.  1nim  -oo 
cocA]\fon,  ocuf  fAibb,  ocuf  ciii]\iii  no  A^y,  a\\  ic  ^eblAi  i 
n-oifp,  1  c]\iffi,  1  coicit),  in  noiriAX),  1  n-oecniAix),  1  n-ootimAch. 
UficA  cf  Ai^e-o  A  cec,  .xx.  cf  Ai^et)  a  ifCAi.  A  ffeACAi  cige, 
A  fotti'o,  A  cbece,  a  ecb  f|\ein,  a  coniopAf  cac  fAiche,  a  cec- 
muincef uf  a  cofiiif  'ob^i'o. 

UAnAffi  fi^,  ce-o  AfA  nepef  ?  Af  in-oi  f]\ifAicci  cUAcb 
liuibi  ["00  f  15111]  cen  cofntnii  ffif .  Coic  f  encteclie  f  o]\cf  aix) 
tAiff  fecb  Ai]\i5  fOji^^Aitb.  1Z)ecbnebii]i  a  'oaiti  1  cuaic;  oc- 
CA|\  f oteici ;  'oeclmenbuf  fo  f  otAch  ;  co  cecnu  cofUf;  co 
ninnf  ucuf  cbeice  ;  cobVm  eocVif  Ai-oe ;  co  coniopAf  cec  f  Aicbe ; 
CO  ceciniince^tjf  •obp'o.  ^OecVi  cuitiaIai  a  cliAUff  cf  ecc.  Se 
bAi  bef  A  ci^e.  UficA  fe*o  a  enechcbAnn.  Imnuif  coin^, 
If  nAi-oni,  If  fAicVi,  If  Aicifi,  if  fecbeni,  if  fiAX)nAife  ffiu. 
"Pepcbof  cen  Ai]\ec,  cen  AiflnccA*o  cia  CACf  ai. 

their  accompaniments,  and  six  Colpdachs  Firind,  an^  nine  Dartaids  Aire 
every  winter,  together  with  their  summer-food.  Fifteen  Seds  are 
his  honour  price.  He  is  a  Toing,  a  Naidm,  a  Raith,  an  Aitire, 
a  plaintiff  in  a  suit,  and  a  witness  for  them.  He  pays  without  liti- 
gation, or  without  borrowing  when  sued.  Nine  Cumals  are  his 
Taurcreic  from  the  great  Flaith.  Five  cows  with  their  accompani- 
ments are  his  Bes  Tigi.  Nine  are  his  company  in  his  territory.  Seven 
are  his  Foleithe.  He  gets  butter  with  condiments  and  bacon,  and  ale 
or  new  milk,  for  he  is  entitled  to  them,  on  second,  on  third,  on  fifth, 
on  ninth,  on  tenth,  on  Sundays.  Thirty  feet  his  house,  twenty  feet 
his  back  house.  His  household  furniture ;  his  wealth  ;  his  prime 
cattle ;  his  bridle  steeds ;  his  working  implements  for  the  work  of 
every  quarter  [of  the  year]  ;  his  espoused  wife  according  to  estab- 
lished law. 

Tanasi  Righ  [the  tanist  of  a  king],  why  so  called  ?  Because  it  is  Tanasi  Righ. 
the  whole  territory  [or  people]  that  elects  him  without  opposition  to 
him.  He  has  five  Sencleithe  more  than  the  Aire-Forgaill.  Ten 
are  his  company  in  the  territory ;  eight  his  Foleithe ;  ten  not 
Folach;  with  the  same  legal  propriety;  with  the  worthiness  of 
a  chief ;  with  his  full  complement  of  horses  ;  with  implements  for 
the  work  of  each  quarter  of  the  year ;  with  a  lawful  espoused  wife. 
Ten  Cumals  are  his  Taurcreic.  Six  cows  are  bis  Bes  Tigi.  Thirty 
Seds  his  honour  price.  He  is  a  Toing,  a  Naidm,  a  Raith, 
an  Aitire,  a  party  in  a  suit,  and  a  witness  for  them.  He  pays 
without  court  litigation,  or  borrowing  on  a  pledge,  if  he  is  sued. 
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TheCrith  cit)         iicpep?    A]\  itTo'i  i^i^e^p  cliuniAccui  CtJni1|l15 

H.  8.  i8.'p  4.  [cunnm5?]  fO]^  <^  ^^<^c<J^i-     Cai]a  cifbiA  -pcotAi  ifo\\  \\^^A^h? 

Ueoi]i  i:ox)tA.  CAceAC?  tin  ben,  ]n  buDen,  p  bunAix)  cac 
cmn.  KY^  benn  cecAinu'p,  cer>  a-|\  a  nepe]A?  1^^  be  ]\\  cuAicbi 
inpn,  lAf  mbiAU  .tin.  ii^^aaix)  -jrene  cotiA  ):o]:o'o'LAib  i  ceibpne; 
H.  3. 18.  p.  6.  iu  be  benriA  ^tIaca  'oo  -puiiAmiptiTn.  Un.  cumAbAi  a 
enecbcbAnn — cumAb  cec  p|Aiin5|\Ai'0  bi^p  yo  a  cuitiaccu.  1inii|" 
coin^,  1)^  nAi-om,  if  pAC,  Aicipi,  if  fecbein,  if  fiA-onAife 
ffiii ;  fefcof  cen  Aif ec,  cen  Afbiccu-o  gia  CACf  a.  T)a  fef 
•oec  A  "OAm  riA  cuAiub  ;  nonbuf  f oteicbiti ;  TDecbenbuf  fof 
fobAcb  fof  A  cofUf  biACA.  X)^  cumAb  .x.  a  CAUfCfeicc. 
Se  bA  bef  a  cbi^e. 

Till  bin'oen,  cit)  AfA  nepeffi-oe?  A]\  itto'i  Af  riAtiffAi  "oa 
bijit)en,  no  ceofA  mbni-oen  ; — fecu  .c.  CAcbA  bui'one;  ife  -pi 
ceofA  ciiAU,  no  cecbeofA  ctiAu  inpn.  Occ  chhiaIa  a 
enecliclAnn ;  bnAi]\e  "oo  foxtA  ib^iAtbn — a  "oao,  no  a 
cfi,  no  cecbAif ,  AniAib  AfCAin  [fenecbuf  no  CofinAC  tTlAc 
-Aifc] 

rent  ranks  ^-^  ^^^g])  '^^^J  ^0  called  ?    Because  he  possesses  the  power  of 

of  kings.  binding  over  his  people.  It  is  asked  how  many  are  the  ranks  of 
kings.  Three  ranks.  Which  are  they  ?  A  king  with  horns,  a  king 
of  companies,  a  king  the  origin  (or  foundation)  of  all  chiefs.  The 
The  Rii  Ben.  king  of  horns  first,  why  so  called  ?  He  is  the  king  of  tribes,  who  has 
the  seven  grades  of  the  tribe  with  their  tributaries  in  submission  to 
him  ;  for  they  are  the  horns  of  a  Flaith  which  we  have  mentioned. 
Seven  Cumals  are  his  honour  price — a  Cumal  for  every  prime 
grade  that  is  subject  to  him.  He  is  a  Toing,  he  is  a  Naidm,  he 
is  a  Raith,  he  is  an  Aitire,  he  is  a  plaintiff  and  a  witness  for  them. 
He  pays  without  court  litigation  or  borrowing  on  a  pledge  when 
sued.  Twelve  men  are  his  company  in  his  territory ;  nine  his 
Foleithe ;  ten  on  Folach  according  to  his  prescribed  lawful  main- 
tenance. Twelve  Cumals  are  his  Taurcreic.  Six  cows  are  his 
Bes  Tigi. 

The  Rii  The  king  of  companies,  why  so  called  ?  Because  he  is  the  leader 

Bmdcn.  ^^^^^  battalions,  or  three  battalions  ; — seven  hundred  in  each  com- 

pany he  is  the  king  of  three  territories,  or  of  four  territories 
then.  Eight  Cumals  are  his  honour  price ;  for  he  takes  many 
hostages  (or  pledges) — two,  or  three,  or  four,  as  it  is  said  [by 
either  the  Fenechas  or  Cormac  Mac  Airt]. 

There  were  three  grades  of  "  Tribe  Kings"  or  Ri(/h  Tiiat/ias  nnder 

kings:  1,  the  Righ  Tuatha  or  RiiBe.n^  him,  equivalent  to  a  modern  county; 

who  was  chief  of  a  Tuath  or  tribe,  and  3,  the  Riyh  Cuicidh,  Rii  Bumiid 

Triuclia  Cead,  or  30  Hundreds, equi-  Cach  Cin,  or  "Provincial  Kings",  one 

valent  to  a  modern  Barony;  2,  the  of  wliom  was  generally -^lr<ijR/^/t 

Righ  Mar  Tuatha,  Ri  Buiden,  or  Righ  ind,  or  High  King  of  Eiriu. 
Ruirench,  vfho  had  three,  four,  or  more 
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**  Rii  iniciiA]A'0"0ti  inefC|AAi*o  |\echu,  GabiS**^ 
V\a  'cemo^Ait)  me-pc  rriAA,  h.  s.is.'p.  6. 

'O'Li^iT)  cumAi  ifo\\  A  -peclic 
X)o  A  'oipiu  X)An". 
CecVipi  pcic  fejA  a  'OAtn  iriA  cuaic;  "oa  -pep  "oeAcc  ]:o 
leicViL  Coic  cumAtA  'oecc  a  cliAuiiciieicc.  Occ  mbAi  hey 
A  C151  1f  "oii^oiAig  |a'i  bii'oen :  Occ  curriAtA  A-jiA  ^etlAU  a 
IpotAC.  Immtif  coin^,  if  riAi*oin,  if  i^Auh,  i-p  aiui^ai,  if  -pechem, 
If  pAT)nAip  ffiu ;   fepcViof  cen  Aifec  cen  ai]a1icu*o  cia 

cllACfAT). 

Rii  bunAit)  cec1i  cirin,'ono,  cut)  AfA  nepef  ?  inx)i  i-p  f  o 
cumAccu  A  ciiTTOfi^  biix)  cecb  cenn  hax)  amiriAif^^  a  coim- 
'0111 :  buAfe  fO]Auec  cec  cenn  bef  cpieffAi  inni  be-pecfeff^; — 
ife  fii  -pufecb  inpn.  ^Oa  .1111.  ctunAbA  a  enecbctAinni, — 
'hiiAi]\e  mb'ice  \x\  ocuf  cuacai  fo  curriAccti  octif  a  cbun-oiAiti^. 
Immcoin^,  -oa  .uii.  cuitiaIai,  if  nAi-om,  if  fAuh,  if  Acife,  if 
fechem,  if  fiA'onAifi  ffiu.  UjiicA  a  'oaiti  innA  cuaiu;  fechc 
ceu  fotecbe  'oo  cun-ofiu^  La  CAcb. 

T)ifobAi5  ]\Y^  fUfecb,  ocuf  fi  eicif,  ocuf  bfut^AiT),  1  n^fA- 
•OAib  utJAicbi ;  tec  fotAc  cec  gf  aix)  'oo  a  niAcc  'oli^cbeg,  "Oo 

"  The  king  of  Michuaird  of  moderate  inebriations,  The  Rii- 

Who  obscures  not  his  intellect  with  heavy  intoxication, 
He  is  entitled  to  a  Cumal  and  seven, 
To  be  paid  him  for  the  Dire  of  his  state". 
Four-score  men  are  his  company  in  his  territory;  twelve  men 
his  Foleithe.    Fifteen  Cumals  are  his  Taurcreic.    Eight  cows  his 
Bes  Tigi.    A  king  of  companies  is  non-Folach        Eight  Cumals 
are  pledged  to  him  for  his  Folach.   He  is  a  Toing,  he  is  a  Naidm, 
he  is  a  Raith,  he  is  an  Aitire,  he  is  a  party  in  a  suit,  and  a  witness 
for  them ;  and  he  pays  without  litigation  or  borrowing  when  sued. 

A  king  the  origin  of  all  chiefs,  why  so  named  ?  Because  of  the  The  Ri 
fact  that  it  is  under  his  control  every  chief  is,  who  cannot  be  re- 
duced  to  obedience  by  his  own  lord :  For  every  chief  who  is  the 
higher,  constrains  whosoever  is  lower ; — he  is  then  a  king  of  kings. 
His  honour  price  twice  seven  Cumals  is, — for  kings  and  peoples 
do  be  under  his  power  and  his  direction.  He  is  a  Toing  of  twice 
seven  Cumals,  he  is  a  Naidm,  a  Kaith,  an  Aitire,  a  party  to  a 
suit,  and  a  witness  for  them.  Thirty  are  his  company  in  his  terri- 
tory ;  seven  hundred  his  Foleithe  when  governing  the  people. 

A  king  king,  and  a  poet  king,  and  a  Brugaid,  are  non-Folach  pj^^j^g^^g'^^^ 
among  the  grades  of  the  people ;  he  is  entitled  to  half  the  Fo-  rauks.^^*" 
lach  of  every  grade  for  his  lawful  son,  for  his  wife ; — for  it  is 


(661)  Is  non sustainable  that  is,  if  he  wound  for  his  Folach  Ot/irusa— it  was 
was  wounded,  he  was  not  carried  to  paid  him  in  his  own  house.  See  5.35. 
the  house  of  the  man  who  inflicted  the   R.I.  A. 
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Tho  Crith    A  mriAi  I — Ai\  If  Leic  cec  *oti]::chi?;,  cechriAniA'c  cac  itroti^ctur. 

H.  3. 18.  p.  6  DAti  Amuy  A  itoLac  a  incAiD  niAicc  no  ceLi.  necncAi]\i,  cec- 
CA1]A1  -poton^cliAiA  leu  -polAC  A  ^rtAuVii.  gn'i'icc  cumAlA  CAinom 
A  n^imo  A  i-otAch  ifo  a  mbiActiA-o  tiA  -pLAic.  CAch  'Oati  "oo 
^ni  Aico!  jrtAcliA,  no  ecAtfA,  -poton^A^A  tec  -jroiAch  a  TniA*o 
cAicli  AfA  Aicoi  "00  ^n'l.  PoIacIt  cech  ^^aai-o  a  ectAi-p  -po 
com^lAA'O  CUA1C1.    Cac  itiau1iai|a  Ua  niAC  pop  p-otAC  "oia  mA|\- 

AcllAp. 

1cei:ox)tAi  itIaca  X)o  |Atii|imi]"em  iniAbe^iAC  -pullechcAi  ^rlAi- 
chemnAi-p  A  fomoimb  -pec.  Cai]i  ciatdo  A-p  -pjAUuliiu — in  pvi'i  ipA 
cbuAc?     1-p -ppiiichiiJ  in  Cia  X)o  coiiifp\uiche?    -dpv  i-p 

CUAC  oi|A'oniuhe|\  -pn,  ni  -jAiz^  oi]A'oniche]A  cuaicIi.  CAceAU 
P'oIait)  ]\\^  "oo  cuAich  noc  noiromdie-p?  lloAitt  cA-p  a  cenn 
■p|M  |A15  00  [c]ii|A  [oc  cii]\,  no  00  copy]  cpichi.  l-pcoin^  -onb ; 
^popicoin^btiA'oiiib  .1111.  cuitiaIa.  Ueic  1  coinb)Aeicb,  1  cumpiAT)- 
riAip  y]\^  -pi^  ca|a  cenn  a  chuAicbi.  IDlijic  con-OA  bpvicliemAin 
-p'ipiAn  *o6ib.  'Obgic  ^ebt  cApv  a  cenn.  IDb^iu  -potucli  AniAib 
'po'Lon5Ai\.  'Oti^iu  nAX)  n^eblAi  oenAcb  p"0]\]\u  nAX)  cumniett 
cuAcli  ube  Ac-o  cotriAicbe.  UeopvA  comAbcii  aca  copAi  "Oo 
ifo\\  A  cuaicVia:  OenAcb,  ocuf  'OAt  "oo  ctinx)pecli,  ocu-p 


The  Foiach  half  for  every  laAvful,  one-fourth  for  every  unlawful.  The  wives 
rankf.^^'^"*^  of  mercenaries  have  Folach  in  right  of  their  sons  or  husbands. 

Stewards,  and  couriers,  are  sustained  with  half  the  Folach  of  their 
Flaith.  They  arrange  that  their  share  in  Folach  corresponds  with 
their  feeding  by  their  Flaith.  Every  profession  that  performs  the 
work  of  a  Flaith,  or  of  a  church,  is  sustained  with  half  Folach 
according  to  the  grade  whose  work  he  performs.  The  Folach  of 
every  grade  in  the  church  is  the  same  as  that  of  its  co-grade  in  the 
laity.  Every  mother  goes  with  her  son  upon  Folach,  the  same  as 
his  father. 

Those  ranks  of  Lords  which  we  have  enumerated,  are  those  which 
receive  the  marks  of  Lord-ship  from  the  amount  of  their  property. 
It  is  asked  Avhich  is  the  higher — the  king  or  the  people  ?  The  king 
is  higher.  What  makes  him  higher?  Because  it  is  the  people  that 
ordain  the  king,  not  the  king  that  ordains  the  people.  What  are 
ObUgations  the  obligations  of  a  king  to  the  people  that  ordain  him  ?  He  arbi- 
of  a  king,    trates  for  them  with  the  king  at  the  boundary  of  the  territory. 

He  is  Toing  for  them  ;  for  his  oath  he  gets  seven  Cumals  from  them. 
He  goes  into  co-judgment,  into  co-evidence  with  the  king  for  his  peo- 
ple. They  are  entitled  that  he  should  keep  righteous  judges  for  them. 
They  are  entitled  to  pledges  for  the  same.  They  are  entitled  to  sup- 
port as  they  support.  They  are  entitled  that  he  promises  not  a  fair 
upon  them  at  which  the  people  at  large  shall  not  assemble  with  equal 
immunity.  Three  levies  the  king  is  justly  entitled  to  from  his 
people  :  A  fair,  and  an  assembly  for  rectifying  the  affairs  of  the 
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rocoiTinAc  *oo  ciAich.    1r  cuAichi  c<xminAe,  comAr\t:rti'o  oen- The  cnth 

1  ,         ,  '  "^V  A  Gablach, 

Aig.    ^y  lAig  ni  geiLA-p  A-p  oenocn,  <\cc  -popcoip  ni  ^eLLur.      h.3.  is.  p  5. 

Ca1|\,  CI-piljA  ACA  C6]1A1  '00  "00  ^111  it  yO\\  A  CliAUA?      A  ^  ^' 

C|Ai.  CAceAc?  5^^^  -p'LA5A'o,  ^eil  -|\echc5e,  ^ett  cai|a'0'oi,  a|\ 
ic  lieifA  cuAiclii  "huti  inpn. 

Ca1|A,   Cl-ptl]!  -pto^At)  ACA  choopAl   *00  "pig  DO   ^111  it  "pOjA  A 

cuAicliA?  A  c|Ai.  Caccau?  Slo^A-Q  Vi!  cpicVi  A  TTie-oon  pAI 
irix)nAi'oe  i^topx)  c'hAi]Ap  ;  i^Io^ut)  co  ho]\  cpchi  ]:o]\cym 
p|\  ocu-j^  t)b5i"o,  conic  -poib  CAch  no  cAi]\'0'oe;  fio^u-o  ca]a 

A  CAAC  "OAn,  ceiuheopAi  jAechc^i  ^etltif  ]\^^  -pop  a  ctiAiuhA. 
CAceAu?  tlechu^Ai  -penechAi-p  cecAinui^;  ic  cuacIia  'oo 
•oe^uifec;  if  -pig  no  X)e'o'Luc1iAi  nA  ceopAi  lAechc^Ai  eite, 
^y  ]\\  x>o  'oenitTimAiiA^^ ;  iagcIic^a  ia|a  cacIi  uom.AX)inmAim 
pilApu,  CO  |A0  •o'LtidiAC  A  ctiAuliA  iA]Aom  A^  nAiiiiTiA  conbbA 
looib;  occtip  -|\ecbc5A  iA-p  ntDtinebAi ;  octi-p  -pecbu^A  -pi^, 
ATTiAib  -pon  5Ab  jAecbc^A  CAipb,  "La  ITIuniAin  -<X]\acaac 
ceo-pAi  i^ecbu^Ai  aca  c6|aai  "OO  pig  "oo  511,1  tb  yoy  a  utiAcbA: 
tlecbc^Ai  "00  m'OApbbu  ecbuA-pcinmb,  .1.  y]\^  SAXAnu ;  ocii-p 
pecbc^Ai  yyy  cua]a  co^aax)  ;  octi-p  pecbcc  cpeucme  A-OAnnAi, 
Am  Alb  -pon  n^Ab  -jAecbcA  -d-OAmnAin. 

people,  and  a  convention  of  the  government  of  the  territory.    It  Obligations 
is  the  people  that  congregate,  and  contribute  to  the  fair.    And  a 
king  does  not  bind  them  to  a  fair,  because  it  is  only  when  it  is 
appropriate  he  promises  it. 

It  is  asked,  how  many  pledges  is  a  king  entitled  to  from  his  peo-  Rights  of  a 
pie  ?    Three.    Which  are  they  ?    A  pledge  for  hostings,  a  pledge 
for  right,  a  pledge  for  peace,  for  all  these  things  are  for  the  good 
of  the  people. 

It  is  asked,  how  many  hostings  it  is  right  for  a  king  to  bind  upon 
his  people  ?  Three.  Which  are  they  ?  A  hosting  within  the  terri- 
tory for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  hosting  beyond  it ;  a  hosting  to 
the  boundary  of  the  territory  to  proclaim  right  and  laAV,  whether  it 
be  by  battle  or  peace ;  a  hosting  over  the  boundary  against  an 
aggressive  territory. 

There  are  now  four  lawful  rights  which  a  king  binds  upon  his 
people.  What  are  they  ?  The  rights  of  Fenechas  firstly  ;  it  is  the 
people  that  enforce  it ;  it  is  the  king  that  exercises  the  other  three 
rights,  and  it  is  the  king  that  enforces  them :  a  right  after  a  battle 
has  been  broken  upon  them,  to  consolidate  his  people  then,  so  that 
they  be  not  disbanded  ;  and  a  right  after  a  mortality  ;  and  the  right 
of  a  king ;  such  as  the  right  of  the  king  of  Cashel,  in  Munster.  For 
there  are  three  rights  which  it  is  proper  for  a  king  to  exercise  upon 
his  people  :  a  right  to  drive  out  foreign  races,  i.e.  Saxons  ;  and  a 
right  for  the  supply  of  fruits  [or  other  produce] ;  and  a  right  to 
kindle  religion,  such  as  the  Law  of  Adamnan. 
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TheCrith  Ice  itoIait)  p\\  -plAichemAn  ini^o  yo]\  a  cuacIia;  ocuf  ni  ^y 
H.  3.  i8.'p.6.  iroji^e  501  tiA  ecin,  riA  i:o^Aniu]Au.     flop  ftAti  ecA-p^^Aiiiecli 

p]\ion  ici|v  tobiAH  ocuf  c]Aiiinii. 

^CAAC  'OAn  A  c-pi  Aiti  co'OAC]AAc  '00  p^.    tlop  ye]\  CActl 

teiui  tAn  "oli^ix).     Hop  ]:e-p  fiAecmAi-pcc  pff-    Hop  -po])!!]" 

Ainmnec. 

AcAAu  cechAi]\  co]AAic  "oo  bepAC  x)'i]\e  riAichi^  "oo  ]\}t^. 
Caugac?  a  cho]AAic  po]A  ueo]AA  top^^Aib  Auliidi:  to]!^^ 
V*^?55^'  f<>^i^t<5^i5i»  ^^^I'^SS  pAmiTiAi ;  A-p  cen  mb'if  yo^AAib 

ipAiuecli.  A  CA]\Aicc  A  Aeriii]A;  a]a  ni  cojAtip  "oo  imcliecc  a 
Aenii|;.  Ipe*©  Iaa  inpn  -poiAuoi^^  ben  a  Aonti]A  a  mAcc  ]?o|a 
"La  ha  CAbi|\  neicVi  a  ce|x  acc  iiaiha.  Auaa  mi  hax) 
nimcec  ]\\  acc  cec1i]AA]A.  Cia  cec]AA]A?  Hi,  ocup  b]\idiemAri, 
ocu-p  'oiAp  1  niAncliune.  Cia  in'i  in  nimceu  in  uucu  pin?  ITI1 
jibuAi.  A  ^uin  innA  •o'ictitAi'o  "onA  oc  cecbet),  a^a  -|\oi  tdo  be-p 
•oijAi  riAiubAi^  X)6.  Acu  rtiAt)  c|Ae6  "oo  c6i,  a]\  ip  AintAi-o 
poon  "oipenACAp  -oi  CAjtAit)  pig  ApA  incbAib. 

AcA  -onA  pecbu  inonAit  1  copup  p'15:  .1.  'ooninAcb,  "oo  6b 
copiTiA,  Ap  n'l  pbAicb  ceccA  nA*o  in^ebbA  tAiu  a]a  CAcb  n-oorti- 
nich  ;  buAn,  *oo  bpeiuhemnAp,  X)o  choccepcAT)  cuAcb  ;  ITlAipc 

Rights  of  a      These  are  the  rights  which  a  righteous  king  has  over  his  people ; 

and  he  exacts  them  not  by  falsehood,  nor  by  force,  nor  by  despotic 
might.  His  fostering  care  must  be  perfect  to  them  all,  both  Aveak 
and  strong. 

Qualities  of  There  are  noAV  three  other  qualities  that  pertain  to  the  qualifica- 
^  tions  of  a  king.  He  must  be  a  man  fully  qualified  in  every  respect. 

He  must  be  a  man  anxious  to  preserve  knoAv ledge.    He  must  be 

the  seat  of  equity. 

AVays  in  There  are  four  stoopings  that  bring  the  fine  of  an  Aithech^^*^-^  or 
dign?Vof^a  plebeian  to  a  king.  What  are  they  ?  His  stooping  to  the  three  shafts 
fowered  Aithech  :  The  handle  of  a  pitchfork,  the  handle  of  an  axe,  the 

handle  of  a  spade  ;  for  as  long  as  he  is  at  them,  he  is  an  Aithech. 
His  stooping  to  go  alone  ;  for  it  is  not  proper  for  a  king  to  travel 
alone.  That  would  be  the  day  upon  which  a  woman  alone  could 
SAvear  her  child  upon  a  king  ;  a  day  upon  Avhich  no  one  else  could 
give  testimony  but  herself  alone.  There  is  a  month  in  Avhich  the 
king  travels  but  Avith  four  only.  What  four  are  they  ?  A  king,  a 
judge,  and  two  servants.  In  what  month  does  he  travel  in  that  man- 
ner ?  The  month  of  seed-soAving.  To  get  Avounded  in  the  back,  noAv, 
in  retreating  Irom  a  battle  field  giveshim  the  Dire  of  an  Aithech.  But 
if  it  is  through  him  it  [the  weapon]  has  passed,  Dire  is  paid  for  the 
back  of  a  king,  the  same  as  for  his  front. 
Occupations  There  are,  now,  seven  occupations  in  the  laAv  of  a  king — viz., 
of  a  king.  Sunday,  at  ale-drinking,  for  he  is  not  a  laAvful  Flaith  who  does 
not  distribute  ale  every  Sunday ;  Monday,  at  legislation,  for  the^ 
See  ante,  note  464,  App.  p.  469. 
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01C  riTDchitt;  Cecuin  "oo  'oeicriu  initcVion   oic  coironn  •  The  crith 

  r  '  .  Gablach, 

UA]AA'OAin  '00  LAiiAinnA'p;  Airroix^en  vo  ^euriAiD  eon  ;  SACA|vn  h.  3.  is.  p.  e. 
"00  b-i^euliAiib.  ^  ^ 

AcAAc  cjAi  coiclinex)Ai  "pjn-p  riA  iAiiiX)e  co^iAt)  (no  coc|ia*o) 
1115:  CiA  becti  -pi  im  choiiAe  ^A\^  nx)tit  cpnu;  uoichniti'o  lA-p 
nebAtTo  Ai5e  '01A  ]:oIai*o,  Acbc  n'i  ^o  ]:tiice-|A  oilcc  -oia  ^tun  ; 
uoichniucb  ia|v  neciuc,  a|a  mo  'oo-pb'i  obx)AAf  aoh,  biiA|\e 
•oo-pbii  bog  A  enech. 

Cai|a.  Cia  ^y  c6^]\  ocuy  if  ceccAi  "oo  'oenuin  bn-o  ?  PejA^- 
n'io  c-jii  i:o]A55Aib.  Cauoac  f  i*oi  ?  peii  po^AOii^^Aib  ^ oji^^Ab 
iro-p  A  combonn,  co  qAo^-OA  iri  -pep  c-|aia  'pciAcb.  pe|\  ^Aibe-p 
-pe]!  beo^dbAib,  octi-p  A-piu  njAib  1  ]\o^.  pe]A  beriA-p  'OAtn  oen 
iDeinmim  riAX)  'pui'obe.  pe]A  -poiA^Aib  cnnbix)  cen  AUiAbtix).  pe^p 
l-'oiA^Aib  ecbAnn  a|\  bebAib  -pbuAig,  co  ctnc  t)!  Aen  yojA^^ub. 

AUAAC  X)T10  C|A1   AUIAIAAcb   tlAX)  ACcbAX)AC  :   6l1\]Aecb  A]A 

cuAicb  Afi'obtii  oco  niiTO|viu'o;  e-piAecb  in  cAn  mbif  -pi  a 
necbcAi-p  bei-p  iriA  ubuAic  ^A'oeipn,  niAni  -[aoa  •otimi ;  ei|A]Aecb 
•oifei-pcc  -pbAb-jAAi  1  TTOicbjAAib,  lA-p  ctii'oecbc  CA|\  c|\icb.  Ax)- 

government  of  the  tribe  ;  Tuesday,  at  chess ;  Wednesday,  seeing  Occupations 
grayhounds  coursing;  Thursday,  at  the  pleasures  of  love  ;  Friday,     *  ^^"^ 
at  horse-racing  ;  Saturday,  at  judgment. 

There  are  three  fastings  which  bring  no  disgrace  to  a  king :  [Fast-  The  fastings 
ing],  when  the  king  has  a  boiler  which  has  leaked ;  fasting  when  * 
a  stranger  has  run  away  with  his  supplies,  but  no  men  have  been 
sent  to  kill  him  [the  absconder] ;  fasting  after  being  refused  [his 
supplies],  for  it  is  then  his  right  to  do  so  is  greatest,  because 
he  is  entitled  to  his  honour  price. 

Quere.  Who  is  it  that  is  fit  and  lawful  to  make  the  food  Who  should 
of  a  king  ?  A  champion  of  three  captures.  Which  are  they  ?  A  ^ook  ?  ^^"^^ 
man-captive  whom  he  captures  in  his  combat,  after  he  has  pierced 
the  man  through  his  shield.  A  man  who  has  captured  a  man  in 
living  caption,  and  whom  he  has  captured  on  the  battle-field.  A 
man  who  slays  an  ox  with  one  stroke '  without  default  in  the  deed. 
A  man  who  captures  a  Cimbid  or  "  victim"^^^^''  without  a  scuffle.  A 
man  who  captures  an  assassin  (or  outlaw)  in  the  front  of  an  army, 
until  he  falls  by  one  thrust. 

There  are  three  extraordinary  levies,  which  a  .king  is  not  held  Levies  for 
responsible  for ;  a  levy  upon  a  territory  in  revolt  into  which  Sig^s^not 
he  goes  to  subjugate  it ;   a  levy  when  he  has  an  extern  king  responsible, 
with  him  in  his  own  territory,  if  his  court  is  not  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply him ;  a  levy  of  dry  cattle  in  a  waste,^^^^^  after  having  gone 

(563)  A  condemned  person,  whether  failure  of  heirs,  confiscation,  etc.,  and 

for  crime,  or  merely  a  "  nexus"  Avho  the  management  of  which  had  not  as 

had  become  "  addictus".  See  note  470  yet  been  assumed  by  the  proper  au- 

on  Naidm,  ante,  App.  p.  470.  thorities.     It  also   included  lands 

.  (504)  That  is  land  which  had  come  the  ownership  of  which  was  disputed, 

into  the  hands  of  the  chief  through  etc.     The  Brugh  of  the  district 
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The  ciith    ^ene'OA];  Iuiat)  xyo  cAch  be^A  cec1i|\Ai,  nAt)  a  nei]A]\ec1i  n'oe'oe- 
?L  3l^is.'p.  6.  nAch,  nA*o  Aich^enecliAiA  In  ctiifech,  AccmAX)  )nx)]Aiicli  niTTO- 
•oti^diecli. 

Caui  cho|Atif  •ootix)  |Aig  b'l^  In  iroiAiif  x)o  5pef"p  a|a  cliinn  a 
uuAio  ?  .1111.  pchiu  cjAAi^eT),  X)^  q^Ai^cib  innpAiccib,  meuu  bi 
-oune  cAcb  teicb ;  .tin.  c^aai^to  cei^ec  a  cbAimAubA,  -qa 
cpAi^  .X.  'on A  A  'ooninA.  If  Aiin  ^y  ^ai^  ah  caii,  'ooc  niincettAC 
'0]AecbcA  ^lAbriA.  Caci  in  x)]\ecbc  ^iaUiai  ?  IDa  c^aai^  .x. 
teubec  a  bet,  ocuf  a  'oomnAi ;  ocu]"  i  ]:oc  ]:]\\  x)un  ;  c]Aicbo 
cfAAi^i  A  ifoz  1  necbcAi]i.  Clei|\i5  "oo  'oenuni  1C151  a  cbi^i. 
CA]Ap  coit,  CA]^]\  ome  cecb  p|v  -oia  jio^bAi.  Inx)  -pbAirb 
bAcboit'o  111  'oti5  'oenum  a  -oum,  acu  a  cbecb  nAmiiiA.  tin. 
q^Ai^ix)  c-jAicbou  icecb.  T)i  iiTiniX)Ai  .x.  bi  1^15^15,  co"  -pen- 
riA-p  uecb  1A15;  aitii.ii|"  bi  iroicpu.  Cai]\  ci^^-ne  Ainin-p 
AUA  co]AAi  La  ]ai5  ?  pe]A  foe]AU]"  x)i  c]au,  i:e]i  -|'oe]\u]"  -oi  ^AbAib, 

over  the  boundary.  He  makes  restitution  for  every  class  of  cattle 
which  belongs  not  to  the  last  levy,  for  which  he  makes  no  restitu- 
tion at  first,  but  if  it  be  an  unlawful  foray  [he  must  make  restitu- 
tion]. 

Rights  of  a  What  are  the  lawful  rights  of  the  king  who  dwells  perpetually 
his  house-  head  of  his  people  ?    Seven  score  feet,  of  lawful  feet,  is  the 

hold.  size  of  his  Dun  every  way ;  seven  feet  is  the  depth  into  the 
ground ;  twelve  feet  now  is  its  base.  It  is  then  only  he  is  a  king, 
when  he  is  encircled  by  the  Drecht  Gialnai.  What  is  the  Drecht 
Gialnai  [ditch  of  allegiance]  ?  Twelve  feet  is  the  breadth  of  its 
mouth,  and  of  its  base ;  and  its  length  encircles  the  Dun ; 
thirty  feet  is  the  length  it  is  out  [i.e.  from  the  Dun].  It  is 
clerics  that  make  the  prayers  of  his  house.  A  cart  for  firewood, 
and  a  cart  for  lending  for  every  man  who  may  require  it.  The 
Flaith  Bachald^^^'^^  is  not  entitled  to  have  his  Dun  built  for  him,  but 
only  his  house.  Seven  feet  and  thirty  is  his  house.  Twelve  beds 
in  the  royal  mansion,  with  the  array  of  a  king's  house  ;  the  body 
guard  of  the  khig  in  the  south.  It  is  asked  who  are  the  body- 
guard that  a  king  ought  to  have  ?    A  man  whom  he  has  freed 

appears  to  have  had  the  usufruct  of  having  all  the  qualifications  of  a 

all  such  lands  for  a  certain  time,  after  Flaith.      Flaith  do   arngair  a  hith 

which  they  passed  into  the  possession  bachald  was  a  Flaith  who  had  ruined 

of  the  Rujh  Tuatha,  who  held  them  his  estate,  his  rank,  and  his  hon- 

as  part  of  the  terra  regis,  until  they  our ;  he  was  one  of  the  seven  per- 

were  regranted,  or  the  dispute  finally  sons  not  entitled  to  Enechland  or  Dire 

settled;  hence  the  right  of  the  king  (II.  3.  17.  T.C.D  ,  p.  372;  and  Eger- 

to  levy  his  supplies  there.  ton  MS.  88.  Brit.  Mus.)    The  Flaith 

(565)  The  i-Vcn'M  Z^«c^a/(f  appears  to  Bachald  was  perhaps  equivalent  to 

have  been  the  Tanist  of  a  Flaith,  a  the  Athelings  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 

man  fully  qualified  in  every  way  by  that  is,  members  of  the  ruUng  family, 

wealth,  family,  and  rank,  but  not  any  ope  of  whom  was  eligible  to  be 

the  ruling  Flaith.   Bachald  is  equi-  elected  Tanist  or  Righ. 
valent  to  somaine  Jiatha,   that  is, 
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ye]\  yoe]\uy  •01  cimini-oeclic;  '^e]\  yoe]\uy  -01  -jro^ntini  -oi  *ooe]A- 
bocliuf  -01  -ooe^A  |'ui-0]\ef .  Hi  bi  occai  ye]\  foe^Mif  a  ^aoi  ;  a]\  h.  s.'is.'p.  6. 
riAch  |AoiTn^Ae,  no  A-p  riAch  |AiibAi,  a|a  ^^oediAib,  A-p  contiAbbi. 
CiA  Un  -01  AmfAib  Af  coi|a  lApg?  Cecb^\A]A,  .1.  -pi^tig,  octif 
-peipcliicli,  ocu-p  *0A  cAebuATO,  ice  a  nAnniAnn.  1ce  aca 
cbopAi  XDo  buicb  1  -poiupu  uAi5e  -ji'i^,  a|ia  choetrirecbc  a 
CA15  imrtiAcb,  iTTiAi^  1  Cecil,  ^e^i  511!  "oo  ^lAl-oriAib  -p^ni 
ATiiA|\.  CiA  miA-op-oi  ?  pe^A  lAf  mbi  c'i|a  .tiii.  cttniAl,  ]:o]\bi 
A  fecAib  ici|\  -pbAicb  ocuf  Airooin,  ocvi-p  chopif  -peni  ceccAi 
|:^i'pti*6i  iniAp.  IDa  attia  lA^ij-tt-oiti ;  eccif  iA]A'[^ii'6ib ;  c]nicci 
lA-pf  11*61 ;  cu^^tenriAig,  co|aiiai]\i,  cbei^AmriAi  a  nAi]\cni]i  -poicp. 
1-p  innlec  elui,  iroclibu  ^^eniiTO  :  "|:e]\5nio  f:|\i  i:o]iii5ai]m  ii*oo]\ii^; 
A  cbAp]i  A-|A  bebAib  cediciiiriAei  -oo  5]ie]\  i:]\i  ctiiriAfcc  duiiim- 
C151  ;'poe]ice'Li  nA-pbACA  p|Aiii  AniA]i: — Oe-jMn^'in  bit)  coenicedic 
-00  -ptAic;  ^eib  iA'|\'pii'0iii ;  b]\icbeiTi  lAiApii-om  ;  1  ben,  no  a 
b|\icbem  |?|\i'ptiiT)i  inniA^i;  iAiA]'tJX)iii ;  ^eb  •oicliniA  1  n^bApb 
1  nAipcm-p  -pochbAi. 

from  death,  a  man  whom  he  has  freed  from  jail/^*^^)  a  man  whom  Eights  of  a 
he  has  freed  from  the  condition  of  a  Cimmid  or  "  victim",  a  man  his  hoLe- 
whom  he  frees  from  the  servitude  of  bond  Bothach-ship  or  ^^^"i- 
from  bond  Fuidir-ship.  He  does  not  have  a  man  whom  he 
saves  on  the  battle  field;  who  has  been  forced  to  retreat,  or 
who  has  been  wounded,  neither  for  castigation,  nor  for  friend- 
ship. How  many  body-guards- men  are  proper  for  a  king  ?  Four, 
viz.,  a  front-man,  a  rereman,  and  two  sidemen,  are  their  names.  It 
is  they  that  are  proper  to  be  in  the  southern  part  of  a  king's  house, 
to  guard  him  on  the  outside  of  his  house,  in  a  plain,  in  a  house. 
A  pledged  man  of  the  hostages  by  these  behind.  What  is  his 
rank  ?  A  man  who  has  the  land  of  seven  Cumals,  recognizable  for 
his  wealth  both  by  his  chief  and  his  church,  and  his  own  lawful 
family  faced  forward  seated  by  these  behind.  Two  wardens  behind 
these  ;  poets  behind  these  ;  harpers  behind  these  ;  pipe  players,  horn 
players,  and  jugglers,  in  the  back  part  of  the  south  side.  In  the  other 
side  of  the  house  in  the  champion's  seat :  warriors  to  guard  the  door ; 
his  spear  in  front  of  each  of  them  at  all  times,  to  guard  against  the 
revel  of  the  Ale  House ;  the  Flaith's  privileged  Ceiles  behind  them  : — 
These  are  the  parties  who  are  the  companions  of  the  Flaith ;  hos- 
tages behind  these  ;  judges  behind  these ;  his  wife,  or  his  judge, 
faced  forwards  behind  him ;  kings  behind  these ;  unredeemed 
hostages  in  locks  in  the  east  side  of  the  champion's  couch. 

(566)  CaftaiV,  i.e.,  arrestation.  A  per-  to  be  the  true  origin  of  the  English 
son  under  arrest  being  said  to  be  in  word  gaoljail,  0.  French,  paoIe,;aioIe, 
Gabail,  that  term  no  doubt  gradually  modern  French,  geole,  Spanish,  <7ayo/a, 
came  to  signify  the  place  where  the  Portuguese,  gaioh,  Italian,  gabbia, 
prisoner  was  secured.  It  is  therefore  and  not  Latin,  cavea,  as  is  usually  as- 
probable  that  Gabail  and  the  cognate  sumed. 
words  in  other  Celtic  dialects  appear 
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Gabiach*^  Uii  cuAiue.  X)\  ^ejAAib  "oeACc  x)o  "Le|"|^Aib  cuAiche  irolloin^ 
H.  3.  i8.'p.  7.  cuAch  'pA'ce^Yin  -p^AiA  cAifce'oi.  T)a  ife]\  'oeAC  *onA  'OAtn 
efpuic,  "01  te]"ib  ecetp  ocviy  cuaicIii  unceic  cA-oepn.  A|\ 
m  ^Acii  cuAch  *OAm]\A"0  p^  ocuy  e]"puic,  'oiAm  -oi  5]^e]Y 
ipoy  n^ebAC.  'Oahi  |"iia"o  -onA  *oi  irepb  -oeAC.  Cia  -oe  i-p- 
lAUichitJ,  in  ]\\-^  ipA  eypuc?  IpAuicbiu  e|"piic,  buAijAi  a^i  ne^AAi^ 
P5  i^obicli  c|Aeicme.    UuAp^uib  epouc  *orio  A^bun  -[aia  pi^. 

"Oli^uViip  bpecliiin  bA       ]\ov  bo  bpcbim  CAt>epn.  AniAib 
A]A  in  cAn  ]:enecbAf : 

"  IIIat)  be  p5 

|io  fep^ifi  ]\ecbc  ^rbAUA 
yo  cbocb  ia|i  mbiAX) 
ineixbAix)  a  fbo^, 

Theretinuo  Rii  Tuaitlie.  Twelve  men  [are  his  retinue],  when  for  the  good 
onda'"^  of  a  Tuath,  they  are  supported  by  the  people  on  their  excur- 
bishop.       sions.    Twelve  men  now   are  the  retinue  of  a  bishop,  when  he 

travels  for  the  good  of  the  church  and  the  people.    For  the  people 

could  not  sustain  the  retinues  of  a  king  and  of  a  bishop,  if  they 
The  retinue  were  constantly  feeding  on  them.  The  company  of  the  Suad^^^^^ 
of  a  sai.      j^^^y  -g  twelve  men.    "Which  is  the  higher,  a  king  or  bishop  ?  The 

bishop  is  higher,  because  he  binds  the  king  in  virtue  of  faith.  A 

bishop,  however,  raises  his  knee  to  a  king. 

It  is  lawful  for  a  king  to  have  a  judge  with  him  though  he  is 

himself  a  judge.    As  the  Law  of  Fenechas  says :  — 
Occupations  "If  he  be  a  king 

Hoise/^'  Who  knoweth  a  king's  lawful  rights 

With  bounty,  after  meals 

He  regales  his  hosts.^^*^^^ 
(567)  Suad,OT  Sai,  was  the  title  of  the  Salic  Franks  we  also  find  mention  of 
class  of  literary  men  (poets,  historio-  a  class  of  persons  called  Saglbarones. 
graphs  etc.)  The  highest  rank  of  each  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Irish 
profession  was  called  an  OUamh — thus  Historical  Tales  always  give  the  fuuc- 
OUamh  Brethemnas  was  the  highest  tion  of  ambassador  to  a  Sai.  The 
rank  of  judge.  The  highest  rank  of  Anglo-Saxon  Secga,  suggests  a  rela- 
Sai  was  accordingly  styled  an  OUamh  tionship  with  the  Irish  Sice  Oc,  a 
also.  He  had  the  same  rank  as  a  Righ  name  given  to  certain  persons  who 
Ruireacli ;  and  was  entitled  to  the  same  formed  part  of  the  judicial  courts,  and 
number  in  his  retinue  and  to  the  performed  the  function  apparently  of 
same  Dire.  Cassiodorus  (Variar.  Libr.  announcmg  the  decisions  of  the  court. 
I.  Epistola,  xxiv.)  speaks  of  a  cer-  The  Gothic  <Sa/o  or -Sa^to,  appears  also 
tain  Nandius  a  Saio  (^Gen.  Saionis),  to  have  signified  a  person  who  pro- 
who  acted  as  a  kind  ot  nuncio  or  am-  nounced  the  sentence  of  the  court, 
bassador  to  the  Gothic  king  Theodo-  An  old  gloss  mentioned  by  Diefenbach 
ric.  Other  forms  also  occur,  Sajo^  gives  Saio  poenator,  wliich  corres- 
Sagio,  Sagoy  but  always  in  Latin  ponds  with  the  Spanis^h  Sayon,  an 
texts.  Diefenbach  suggests  that  the  executioner.  The  term  has  thus  des- 
Gothic  form  may  have  been  Sagja.  cended  from  being  the  name  of  the 
In  Anglo-Saxon  we  have  Serga,  Secg^  highest  legal  functionary  to  that  of 
an  ambassador,  and  in  Old  Frisian  in    the  lowest. 

combinations  5e(7a  e.g.  ase^a,  a  judge,      ^^"«>  That  is,  his  officials,  Foleit/ie, 
corresponding  to  Old  Sax.  cosago.  O.    retainers,  and  mercenaries^  etc. 
H.  German  esago.    In  the  laws  of  the 
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me-pp 

comu-p  l-'0]A]\c\5, 

'Po]\bet\cA  'oi]\i, 

tDiuhle  inefi\Ai'o 

111  op  mil  in  Tn]\tiT5]\ec1iCAi, 

in]\05A'o  coic]\ich, 

co]\  cviAtne. 

c6|\tJ'p  |Ain*oe, 

I^Nnn  ici]\  conioi\bbo, 

jAibb  conibAinx)  CvMubi^ci 

■pAich  comniAiiA^i 
cbo^Atip  CO  i:eipii|^, 
'pe'Oiiib  i^ebb. 
SbATi  cecli  coiTiAicbce-p, 

The  business^^^^^  of  the  Ale  House :  . 
Verification  of  contracts, 
Appraisement  of  land, 
Measurement  by  pole, 
Increase  of  Dire, 
Taxing  the  assessment 
Of  chief  tolls  of  Brugh-law,<"°^ 
Extending  boundaries, 
Planting  boundary  stakes 
According  to  law  of  allotment, 
Dividing  between  Comarbs,*^^'"'^ 
Eecognizing  cooccupancies, 
Adjudging  foreign  prisoners  of  war. 
Adjusting  the  disputes  of  kings, 
Giving  security  of  sanctuary, 
Promulgating  the  law, 
Eeceiving  Seds,^^''-^ 

The  Slan^^"3>     g^ch  Commaithches,^^^*^ 


The  Crith 
Gablach, 
H  3.  18.  p.  7. 
O'C. 


Occupations 
of  the  Ale 
House. 


(oe»)  Sabaid,  plural  of  Sab,  which 
means  literally  a  block  or  prop,— any- 
thing strong  which  supports.  In  the 
Laws,  as  here,  Sabaid  signifies  per- 
sons powerful  by  their  influence, 
props  of  the  state  such  as  the  chiefs, 
champions,  Aires,  poets,  etc.,  who 
sat  with  the  king  in  the  banquet 
hall,  while  engaged  in  the  business  of 
the  state,  in  which  the  Sabs  assisted 
as  a  council.  In  the  translation  of 
the  text,  the  functions  of  the  Sabaid 


are  put  for  the  council,  and  para- 
phrased as  "  business  of  the  Banquet 
Hall". 

(570)  See  note  531,  App.  p.  4S5. 

(^■'D  That  is,  determining  the  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  capital,  income, 
and  responsibilities  of  each  mem- 
ber of  a  copartnership  or  guild. 

^^■'•-)  See  note  516,  App.  p.  480. 

(^"3)  See  note  502,  App.  p.  476. 

(574)  See  Introduction  for  an  ex- 
planation of  this  term. 
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The  Crlth 
Gablach. 
H.  3.  18.  p.  7. 
O'C. 


Occupations 
of  the  Ale 
House. 


^eiluAp  ^mAcuuib  r>ii<\cli ; 

O  -OA^AUAIX)  CO  "OAI^AC. 
"0001111111  Cobp'OAI^I, 

CO  coic  fecii  cin^ic". 

Pledges  are  given, 

Sack^^'^^  fines  are  promised, 

Increasing  the  amount  of  Dires, — 

The  Dire  of  inheritance, 

From  a  Dairt  to  a  Dartaid. 

Up  to  a  Colpdach, 

And  to  five  Seds  it  progresses. 


(375)  Smachtaib  miach,  "  sack-fines". 
Smacht  appears  everywhere  in  the 
Laws  to  mean  tributes  or  rent  in  kind, 
or  simple  fines  under  the  general  law. 
Miach,  in  its  original  literal  and  gene- 
ral sense,  means  a  sack,  and  is  frequen- 
tly used  in  the  sense  of  bushel,  peck, 
can,  bucket,  or  other  vessel  of  any 
shape  or  material ;  but  in  such  cases  it 
appears  to  have  been  so  called  from  its 
being  able  to  contain  the  same  quan- 
tity as  the  Miach  or  sack ;  e.g.  the 
Miach  Lestar,  a  sack  vessel,  that  is  a 
vessel  which  contained  the  same  quan 
tity  as  the  sack,  and  Coidtniach — from 
Coid  or  Cuad,  a  wooden  vessel,  and 
Miach,  a  sack ;  that  is  a  wooden  vessel 
or  bucket,  which  contained  a  Miach 
or  sack.  In  the  Tain  Bo  Flidais  it  is 
expressly  applied  to  a  water  vessel, 
but,  as  in  the  cases  just  mentioned,  its 
name  may  have  indicated  its  capa- 
city. It  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  capacity  of  the  Miach,  and  there- 
fore the  value  of  the  sack-fines,  because 
it  would  appear  to  have  been  a  variable 
measure,  the  capacity  and  quality  of 
which  depended  upon  the  rank  of  the 
parties  who  received  and  paid  the 
fines,  and  no  doubt  also  upon  the  lo- 
cality. The  barrel  or  standard  measure 
for  grain  which  varied  so  much  with 
the  kind  of  grain  and  with  the  locality, 
is  probably  the  modern  representative 
ot  the  ancient  Miach.  The  following 
gloss  will  give  some  idea  of  the  compa- 
rative capacity  and  value  of  the  sack  of 
different  kinds  of  grain:  Miach  Cruith- 
nechta,  a  sack  of  wheat.  One-third  of 
hulls  hath  the  oats,  i.e.  it  has  one- 
third  of  husks  upon  it,  i.e.  upon  the 


oats.  It  is  in  the  proportion  of  two  to 
three  of  food  [shelled  grain]  that  the 
oats  is  to  the  barley,  and  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  three  in  price;  be- 
cause a  Screpall  is  the  price  of  the 
sack  of  wheat,  and  two  pence  for  the 
sack  of  barley,  and  one  penny  for  the 
sack  of  oats.  Eight  score  loaves  in  the 
sack  of  wheat,  and  six  score  loaves  in 
the  sack  of  barley,  and  four  score  loaves 
in  the  sack  of  oats.  It  is  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  to  three  of  food  [shel- 
led grain]  that  the  oats  is  to  the  bar- 
ley here;  and  in  the  proportion  of  one 
to  three  the  oats  is  to  the  wheat,  and 
of  one-third  in  price.  It  is  in  the  pro- 
portion of  three  to  four  of  Ai-ha  [i.e. 
corn  meal  or  good  shelled  grain]  that 
the  barley  is  lo  the  wheat,  and  of  two- 
thirds  in  price;  and  no  other  corn 
ranks  in  this  proportion  but  oats  and 
barley,  nor  is  it  in  the  same  ratio  that 
anyone  of  them  all  yields  loaves: — 
that  is  eight  score  loaves  of  Ban- 
fhuine  are  in  the  sack  of  wheat ;  and 
that  is  equal  to  four-score  loaves  of 
Ferfhuine;  and  four- score  loaves  of 
Banfhuine  in  the  sack  of  barley  ;  and 
that  is  equal  to  two-score  loaves  of 
Ferfhuine;  and  two  score  loaves  of 
Banfhuine  in  the  sack  of  oats;  and 
that  is  equal  to  one-score  loaves  of 
Ferfhuine ;  but  the  wheat  has  a  pre- 
cedence, for  it  is  the  most  noble,  and 
the  barley  has  an  excess  of  Taes 
(dough)  for  malting,  or  for  ale,  over 
the  oats,  and  that  is  the  [reason 
of  thp]  difference  of  price  between 
them"  (H.  3.  18.  279).  O'Curry's 
Glos.'ary,  voce-Miach  Cruithneachta. 


t    A  LAW  TRACT  WITHOUT  A  TITLE,  ON  THE  CLASSES  OF 

SOCIETY.  ^ 

This  Tract  will  be  found  interesting  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  one,  as 
it  gives  the  titles  of  the  different  state  officials  by  whom  the  government  was 
administered,  and  a  brief  but  distinct  account  of  the  rank,  privileges,  duties, 
and  responsibilities  of  each,  and  of  several  other  grades  and  officials  of  ancient 
Gaedhelic  society  not  mentioned  in  the  Crith  Gablach.  It  forms  in  the  vellum 
MS.  H.  3.  18.  T.C.D.,  one  of  a  series  of  tracts  on  the  classification  and  privileges, 
etc  ,  of  the  various  grades  of  learned  men,  and  of  the  orders  of  the  ancient  Irish 
Church.  The  descriptions  of  these  classes  are  brief,  but  it  has  not  been  thought 
necessary  to  give  them  here,  especially  as  the  subject  of  the  classification  of 
the  learned  classes  will  be  treated  of  in  the  Introduction. 


Cii^b^A  co^AiAmAnt)  ceccAi-oe  miAiDleccA?    tim  :  a  ye  .xx.  h.  3  is. 
ic,  .1.  UjMAu,  til  tli,  1x15  UtiAiui,  Ai]Ae  PoiA^itt,  Ai]\e  Apt), 
A^\e  "Cmye,  Ai-jie  IDefA,  pine,  1"onA,  Ani^iiuuh,  T)<\e, 

O^ftAicem,  Lec-piAichem,  ptAiuem  OenefC|AA,  t)6  ^dipe,  Ua- 
nui-pe  IDo  Ai]Ae  Uuifi,  lluAicne,  SeiiAuViiux),  pAi^'oe, 
bo^etcAC  "PAiucVie,  Aiuec  bAicfe,  Oinmiu,  ITIi'o'Lac,  tleiin, 
RiAfCAi^e,  Sin-OAcli  biAochlAi^e. 

Ci-pii^i  A  troli^e  iA]i  miA*6Aigecu  iri'oeotAi'o  i-p  ha  miA-olec- 
CAib?  Tlin:  -A  noi.  Co -pe-pcA-p  cia  meic  1  nAfUAiche-p  cac 
•oib,  ici|A  A  tin,  ocuy  a  nuAice;  ici-p  a  mbiAcliA'o,  ocu-p  a 
Tie|"Ain ;  ici|a  a  n^um,  ocuf  a  nx)i5tiiri ;  ici|A  a  -pAyi,  octif  a 
'pAjAtJ^A'o;  ici|A  A -pAej^Ain,  ocuf  A  cun'puu^A'o ;  icipi  A  nenec- 
iAnn  ocuf  A  nenedijitiice,  ocwy  a  nenec^-pif. 

How  many  recognized  titles  of  honour  are  there  ?  Answer :  Titles  of 
Twenty-six,  viz.,  a  chief  King,  a  King- king,  a  King  of  tribe  (or 
territory),  Aire  Forgaill,  Aire  Ard,  Aire.Tuisi,  Aire  Desa,  Aire  Fine, 
Idna,  Ansruth,  Dae,  Og-Flaithem,  Leth-Flaithem,  FJaithem  Oenes- 
cra,  B6-Aire,  Tanaise-B6-Aire  Tuisi,  Huaithne,  Seirthiud,  Fas 
Faigdhe,  Bogeltach  Faithche,  Aithech-Baitse,  Oinmit,  Midlach, 
Reim,  Riascaire,  Sindach  Brothlaighe. 

What  is  the  extent  of  their  lawful  privileges  as  they  progress  in  Tiieir  vi 
each  rank  of  these  distinctions  ?  Answer :  Their  recognition,  until 
it  has  been  ascertained  what  are  to  be  assigned  to  each  of  them, 
both  as  to  their  retinue  and  his  own  person ;  as  to  his  Biathad, 
and  their  Esain  ;  as  to  their  wounding,  and  their  Diguin ;  as  to  his 
insult  and  his  Sarughudh  ;  as  to  his  Faesam^"*^^  and  his  Turrthu- 
gadh ;  as  to  his  Enechland,  and  his  Enechruice,  and  his  Enechgris. 

(576)       explanation  of  these  terms  will  be  foi:nd  in  the  Introduction. 
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H.  3.  IS.  p.       Ci]'li|\  -00  be|\A'o  miA*6  octi|"  en  eel-Ann  x)o  cac?    llin:  A 
c]ii,  AiiAittni-o,  octi|^  in-o]ii.icii'p,  ocuy  en-oce.    A.  c]m  *ono  ac- 
Len*OAi  miA*6  conc]:e  a]i  cac,  .i.  AnirolAX),  ocu|"  X)ocep"0,  ocui" 
Anen-o^e.    Ur^iAU  .1.  -jii^  AmAii  i-pbep: 
*'U|AiAch  C|Aom  u]AemAechA  ^j^in-o 
ctJAU  o  cuin-o  CO  utnnt) 
CAi]AcettA  comuf  com-o 
iA|\  nA  •oii|An  coim-QicheiA". 
'Obji'o  A  ]"Ae]AbiAcliA*6  ^^o  tin,  cm  om'oeibe, -pecib  *oti  ciin- 
cebtA. 

'Obji'o  .u.  curriAbA  •oeiA^oijA, — -pceb^  io^moiiA  -oia  'oi5iiin, 
X)1A  efAin,  no  X)ia  ^lAifex)  ^^auad;  coic  coicit)  Cpenn  z\\e- 
niAecliA  A  iTiAmu  tJiie,  AiTiAit  ]AOcec  "oo  ConcobAjA: 

"  A]\x)  triAC        IA0  niAC  TIef  a, 
nenAi^x  iacii  |"'e]A  -pene". 

Til  -jAA,  .1   ]A1  A^O^IAbbAC  Ull  CUACA  ;  CuiTlAb  CAC         "00,  '01 A 

Ai|A,  *oiA  e]"Ain,  'oiAubu  A  'oa'La,  no  A  cuijAinuige,  no  a  oeniii-6; 
'obigi-c  A  i^AepbiAuliAX),  1:0  bin  cm  cim-oeibe.    T)a  .mi.  cuiiiAt 
•01A  ]"A]AU5ii-6,  -oiA  e]"Am,  dia  Ainine*o,  aitiaiL  i|"be]A  CojAiriAc: 
"  bepA  "oo  ]Ai5  ctocAC  Coi)Ab}Ae 

What  are  they  that  give  a  man  honour,  and  honour-price  ? 
Answer :  Three  things,  viz.,  good  works,  righteousness,  and  inno- 
cence.   There  are  three  things  moreover  that  injure  the  recog- 
nized rank  of  every  one,  viz.,  misdeeds,  disgrace,  and  dishonour. 
Triath.       Triath,  i.e.,  a  king,  as  is  said  : 

"  The  mighty  powerful  king  of  Eriu, 
The  territory  from  sea  to  sea 
He  secures  with  righteous  judgments  ; — 
Into  his  hand  it  is  confided". 
He  is  entitled  to  his  free  maintenance  with  his  full  retinue,  with- 
out decrease,  and  to  be  encircled  by  a  foss. 

He  is  entitled  to  five  Cumals  of  red  gold, — sparkling  precious 
for  his  Diguin,  for  his  Esain,  or  for  his  cheek  reddening ;  the  five 
provinces  of  Eriu,  he  holds  the  allegiance  of  them  all,  as  it  was 
sung  for  Concobar. 

"  The  high  son  of  a  king,  the  good  son  of  Nessa, 
Who  governs  the  lands  of  the  Fer  Fene". 
Ki  Hi.  Ri  Ri,  i.e.,  king  king,  i.e.,  a  king  to  whom  seven  tribe  kings 

are  in  submission ;  a  Cumal  from  each  king,  for  his  satire,  for  his 
Esain,  for  his  reproach  at  an  assembly,  or  in  an  ale-house,  or 
at  a  fair;  he  is  entitled  to  his  free  maintenance,  with  his  retinue, 
without  decrease.  Twice  seven  Cumals  for  his  Sarughudh,  for 
his  Esain,  for  his  disparagement,  as  Cormac  said  : 
"  Give  imto  the  renowned  king  Cairbre 
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1,05  cnne'OA  'oo  cuniAl<\ib  cAinib —  h.  3.  is.  p. 

CO  A  .1111.  -pAige-p  Aichipne  [Aic]\ine] 
cent)  CACA  ctiiTTO|"eti". 
ConToitiu-p  "oiA  "oi^viin,  no  "Oia  -pAiMi^ut),  no  ^jAUAi'oe  ^jti]" 
R15  cuAici  uoimef  co  a  .un. : 

'otl^l'O  -OIA  -pAjAU^A-O  I^CeO  5]Al1A1'6e, 

curriAt  in^Ainc  co  a  -pecc, 

-pAiiimclieiv  -pAepbiAeumb  CojAinAic". 
Ai|\e  A^-o,  .1.  popgitt,  .1.  cAp  cenn  cuAice;  comfAejiA  ]:|iip 
A  CAin  octij'  A  cAijA-oe,  ocuy  nvlie  A]\  "oo  nAi-pc  con^iAttnA  nA 
•oti^et)  -ptACA;  ocup  Ac^ui-oeufom  nA  cuaua,  ocuf  if  ^115  a|a 
t^o  nAifc.  'Oligi'o  A  -pAeiAbiAuliAX)  co|Auice  .xxx.  oc  teA^^u^ux) 
cuAiue.  *Oti5i*6  .1111.  tec  cumAt  in^AAice  "oia  X)i5iiin,  X)ia 
■pA-pu^UT),  AmAil  ifbepc  CopniAc : 
"  Aipe  Apt)  Ai]A"o  neme 

conA  uuAice  cepAip^, 

•obgix)  "01 A  -pApu^ux), 

•pceo  Ai^ce  e-pAin, 

.till.  lAnA  bee  ciirriAb, 

A|A  CAC  nupconn  co  pince  .tin.". 


The  price  of  a  Cimid^^'^^  of  precious  Cumals —  RiRi. 

To  seven  his  fine  progresses 

In  lieu  of  every  violation  of  right". 
He  is  entitled  to  equal  retribution  for  his  Diguin,  and  for  his  Sa- 
rughudh,  and  for  his  cheek  reddening. 

*'  Rig  Tuatha,  to  seven  his  fine  progresses  :  Rig  luatha. 

For  his  Sarughudh,  for  his  cheek  reddening  he  is  entitled 

To  a  full  Cumal,  to  seven  progressing ; 

Established  by  the  just  judgments  of  Cormac". 
Aire  Ard,  i.e.,  who  testifies,  i.e.,  in  behalf  of  the  people ;  and  he  Aire  Aid  ie., 
legalizes  them  under  laws  and  treaties,  and  they  cannot  bind  him  in  ^^^^S'"" 
submission  to  the  chieftaincy  laws ;  and  he  vindicates  the  people, 
and  it  is  a  king  that  binds  him.     He  is  entitled  to  his  free  main>- 
tenance  as  far  as  thirty,  while  adjusting  the  territory.    He  is  en- 
titled to  seven  full  half  Cumals  for  his  Diguin,  for  his  Sarughudh, 
as  Cormac  said  : 

"  Aire  Ard  of  high  sanctuary 

For  the  protection  of  his  people. 

He  is  entitled  for  his  Sarughudh, 

Also  for  his  rank-Esain, 

To  seven  full  half  Cumals  ; 

From  every  chief  as  far  as  seven". 


^57^)  See  note  487,  App.  p.  47-t. 
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H.  3.  i8.p.  /Ai]ie  Uliif  1 : '00  -pec  pne  comcenei  *oo  co  1^15,  ocuf  i\o 
■pt^biiA.  *Ob5i*6  -pAopbiAcViA-o  xx.,  in  cAn  bi-p  ac  tefti^ux) 
cuAice.  'Ceo\\<x  tec  ctimAtA  iriA  Ae^Ain,  ocuf  in<x  jpAjAugu'o, 
uc  'oicictJ|i  CojimAc: 

"  CAin  be]AA  x)o  cAch  Aipi^  cuip, 

X)1A  'pAjAUgU'O,  "OlA  efAin, 

ceo]AA  bei|ve  teuctimAbA, 
La  'oiAbub  -pui-pipiix)  Gin  AiiAbentiAt)". 
Aiyie  "oe-pA,  .1.  -pe^  coriAe  xye^y  nAutiAp  ocuf  a  cfenAc1iA|i, 

ATTIAlb  ACCOCA  IIIAm,  OCUf  "00  UAl-pchlT).    'Otl^l'O  f Aepibi AcllA*6 

'oeicnebuip  "oo  a  cuaiu.    tDtigix)  cuiTiAb  cac  Ain  co  mop-pe- 
ptipv  -oiA  'pA]Ati5U'6,  no  tDiA  ef Ain  : 
"  Aipie  X)efA  x)icbb 

•01A  'oi^uin,  -oiA  fApu^ut), 

X)^^^  -piAn  ctimAt 

CAC  Ain  CO  Trio|\'pe'peA^\, 

"La  tDIAblAt)  'pU1pl1'|A1VI'0 
•00  UOIACAlbb". 

Aipie  pne  pn'0Ac1iA|\,  .1.  -pep  -oo  ec  pne  -oiAinbi  a^-oa  fecA 
CO  -pbAit.  *Obi5i*6  -pAejAbiAcliAt)  .111.  i]\  A  cuAic;  'otigi'6  cumAt 
CACA  lAime  CO  ceub|\ti|i  -oia  -pA-pugu-o  no  "oia  ej^Ain  ;  uc  "oici- 
cup  Cop\mAc: 

AireTuisi.  Aire  Tuisi.  He  is  known  to  be  of  a  tribe  equal  in  family 
and  personal  property  to  a  king.  He  is  entitled  to  the  free  main- 
tenance of  twenty,  while  adjusting  the  territory.  He  is  entitled 
to  three  half  Cumals  for  his  Sarughudh  and  for  his  Esain,  ut 
dicitur  Cormac: 

"  The  fine  to  be  given  to  every  Aire  Tuisi 

For  his  Sarughudh,  for  his  Esain, 

Is  three  full  half  Cumals, 

With  double  supplies  without  diminution". 
Aire  Desa.  Aire  Desa,  i.e.,  a  man  who  has  the  property  of  his  father  and 
grandfather,  as  they  always  possessed,  and  as  they  accumulated. 
He  is  entitled  to  the  free  maintenance  of  ten  in  the  territory.  He  is 
entitled  to  a  Cumal  from  every  one  as  far  as  seven  for  his  Sarug- 
hudh, or  for  his  Esain. 

"  Aire  Desa  as  restitution, 

For  his  Sarughudh,  for  his  Esain, 

He  is  entitled  to  a  full  Cumal 

From  every  one  as  far  as  seven, 

With  double  supplies 

Of  provisions". 

Aire  Fine.  ^.ire  Fine,  be  it  known,  i.e.,  a  man  who  is  of  family  of  equal  rank 
with  a  Flaith.  He  is  entitled  to  the  free  maintenance  of  six  from 
his  tribe  [territory] ;  he  is  entitled  to  a  Cumal  from  every  one  as 
far  as  four  for  his  Sarughudh,  and  for  his  Esain,  ut  dicitur  Cormac  : 
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'*  Aipe  pne  ptroAchA]!  <x  cecc<N,  h.  3.  i8.  p. 

X)iA  'pAptjgu'o  THA  cpom^-pef  Alb, 
-pceo       iTToLi^cig,  -pceo  Aigce  e-pAiti, 
•otigit)  ctirriAl  CACA  lAime  co  cech^iuii". 
1*011  A,  .1.  -pep  OCA  mbi  fochjAAici  *oo  tnAcuib  be|iA|i  "oo,  ocu-p 
•oo  bpiAcpib,  combi  .xxx.  uic  jai^^^o'oac.  'Otigi'o  -pAejibiAcbAT) 
.111.  i|A  OCA  pne;  X)ti5i'6  tec  cumAl  co  c|aia]i  "oia  fApivigu'o, 
X)iA  efAin,  uu  X)^x^z  Co|\itiac: 
"  l-oriA  An  'oium-pAc, 

fioirro  Coipip|Ae  UpecAip 

CIA  'obl^lX)  tD1A  'pApVUjtJ'O, 

fceo  Ai  epAin  An  p|A, — 
tDbgi'o  leiiA  bee  ctimAi — 
CO  c|Ai  p|\u  -pei^iex), 

bA  IDlAbbAT)  'pUl|Al|Altl'0. 

ConnmA  imcA'pcAn  CojimAc". 
An-pjAUcb,  .1.  -pen  inroicli  a  menniic  ocn-p  a  c^mc  5^in  'ouine 
•oo  in  cAc  cjAeimp  "oo  ceiupvib  |\Aicbiiib  nA  bbiA-onA.  Hi  bef 
uAiciu  .XX.  -ppi  cpicb  AnecuAiji.  SAejibiAuliAX)  X)o  cACAtece,  no 
^ACA  cbeue  inA  cuAicb  ;  'obi^i'o  cjAiAn  cuiTiAibe  "oia  f  AiAugut), 
ocuf  "oiA  ef  Ain  ;  ocuf  "oligiii)  gAif  00*6  inpiAic  inA  enecbAnn  : 

"  Aire  Fine  let  his  lawful  rights  be  known,  Aire  Fine. 

For  his  Sarughiidh,  for  his  heavy  insult, 

For  his  unlawful  satire,  for  his  rank-Esain, 

He  is  entitled  to  a  Cumal  from  each  to  four". 
Idna,  i.e.,  a  man  who  has  a  great  number  of  sons  born  to  him,  idna. 
and  of  brothers,  till  they  number  thirty  fighting  men.  He 
is  entitled  to  free  maintenance  for  six  with  his  tribe ;  he  is  entitled 
to  a  half  Cumal  from  each,  to  three  for  his  Sarughudh,  for  his 
Esain,  ut  dixit  Cormac : 
"  Idna  the  arrogant  man, 

Cairpri  Lifechair  defined 

The  fine  for  his  Sarughudh, 

For  the  rank-Esain  of  the  man, — 

He  is  entitled  to  a  full  half  Cumal—- 

To  three  men  it  progresses, 

With  double  rations. 

As  awarded  him  by  Cormac". 
Ansruth,  i.e.,  a  man  who  vindicates  his  people  and  his  terri-  Ansruth. 
tory.    He  has  the  killing  of  a  man  in  each  division  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  year.    He  does  not  have  less  than  twenty  men 
going  into  a  neighbouring  territory.    He  is  entitled  to  free  main- 
tenance from  every  Leet,^"^^  or  from  every  chief  in  his  territory ;  he 
is  entitled  to  one-third  of  a  Cumal  for  his  Sarughudh,  and  for  his 
Esain ;  and  he  is  entitled  to  a  perfect  sword  for  his  honour  price. 
^"P)  See  note  553,  on  FoMe,  p.498. 
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H. ».  i8  p.       "  >An]']\uc  An  mroicli 

A  CpicVl  Cecil A]A  Aip-o, 

conAi|A  ^Aite  HAT) ; 

CO  n'o'Ligi'6  -oiA  efAir» 

Apt)  cumAl  cei]Ac  cpiAn, 

fceo  ^Aipce-o  mnrpAic 

1f]^^  puAiTiriA  "piif". 
T)Ae,  i.-pejA  iinejACA  Ap  a  tAipe,  conriAc  CA]Ace-o  a  com- 
tonn  ;  -00  pc  a  Spcj^j^A  cen  A-oAtt  pne  aco.  ^OU^to  a  -pAep- 
biAuliA-o  ocup  A  Amiip  o  CAC  teice,  ocuf  teu  cpiAn  curtiAiie 
•oiA  epAin,  no  •qia  -pAptJ^ut),  ocup  ^Aipce*©  no  cimuAC,  uc 
•oicicup  CopmAc: 

"  *OAe,  A]A-o  ApA  ppem  tAime, 

Imcep,  cotni3i  u]\etAin,  uenn — 

•01.151*6  cuiriAt  tec  cpiAn, 

fpiA  cuinnpe  cucc, 

ApA  'o'mpem  tA  'oic'h  ctAccA". 
Oca  pein  cpA  ni  cuniAtAib  a  iiT)i]\e,  acc  a  peocuib  bo 
cecbptiib,  no  bo  pbAbpA — 

O5  pbAicbem,  .1.  pep  cpi  pemcteice  con  a  comopbAib  ceccA. 
'Obgi'o  pAepbiAcbA*6  'oeichnebtiip.  'Obiji'o  .x.  peocii  beo 
•oibe  -oiA  pApu^UT)  no  "oia  epAin. 

Ansruth.         «  Ansrutli  the  protector 

Of  the  territory  on  the  four  sides, 
He  guards  off  from  it ; 
For  his  Esain  he  is  entitled 
To  one  full-third  of  a  high  Cumal, 
With  a  perfect  suit  of  valour  arms 
For  battle  conflict", 
rae.  Dae,  i.e.,  a  man  who  vindicates  justice  by  his  strength,  so 

that  he  cannot  be  overpowered  in  battle ;  he  may  be  reproached 
Avithout  dishonour  to  his  tribe.  He  is  entitled  to  his  free  mainte- 
nance for  himself  and  his  mercenaries  from  each  Leet,  and  one- 
third  of  a  Cumal  for  his  Esain,  or  for  his  Sarughudh,  and  a  sword 
or  a  suit  of  clothes,  ut  dicitur  Cormac : 

"  Dae  noble,  because  of  his  powerful  hand. 
He  must  be  fierce,  equipped  in  arms,  and  brave — 
He  is  entitled  to  a  Cumal  one-third. 
For  face  reddening. 
For  his  reproach  and  face  insult. 
From  those  [grades]  now  it  is  not  in  Cumals  their  Dire  is  paid, 
but  in  Seds  of  B6  Cethruib  or  B  c'Slabrad. 
vg  Kiaitiicra.     Og  Flaithem,  i.e.,  a  man  who  has  three  Sen-cleithe  with  their 
lawful  Comorbs.    He  is  entitled  to 'the  free  maintenance  of  ten 
men ;  he  is  entitled  to  ten  Seds  of  chattels  for  his  Sarughudh  or 
for  his  Esain. 

^"9)  Sec  note  516,  on  Sed,  App.  p.  480. 
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Lech  ]:tAichein,  .1.  ife\\  x)a  cteiche  coriA  comopbuib  cec- h.  3.  is.p 
cAib.    'Oligi'o  -pAeiAbiAchAt)  occAip,  ocuy  .u.  feocti  -oia  fA|\u- 
511-0  ocuf  [-oia]  ey^Ain. 

plAicheni  oen  e^^cjAA  .1.  ]:e]\  Aen  cteiche,  con  a  mup  ocii|"  a 
coTTiA-pbAib  cechcA.  'Obgi'o  -pAeiAbiAchA-o  coici|i,  ocu-p  .1111. 
yeoru  beo  -pbAbiAA  t)iA  efAin,  ocuf  X)ia  -pA-pu^tn!). 

t)o  Ai|\e,  .1.  -pe^A  pelbA  btintn-o  coriA  inu-o,  no  mniut)  X)o 
ci]A,  .X.  mbA  tAip;  ocu-p  ni  ^oin  *ouine  acc  a  to  CAchA.  tli 
com^  lui^e  Acc  po  Aen  a  tnbbiAX)Ain ;  'ob^i'o  ^AepbiAchAX) 
.1111.  A  cuAich,  ocup  peocu  bo  'plAb]\A  "oia  -pA-jAuguT),  ocuy 
•01 A  epAin, 

UAnuipi  mbo  Ai]Ae.  Occ  mbAi  bAip,  a  p'OjAtip,  conA  mmtix)  -oo 
ci^.  ^Ob^ix)  pAeiAbiAchA-o  c]\i]a  1  cuAich,  ocu-p  *oa  peoir  bo 
-plAbjAA  inA  'oi]ie. 

lluAicne  p'onlinn^  ocup  p'pipetbA5A]\  in  pe]A,  .1.  -ppiipeibb^ec 
C|A015  ocup  AToeib^en.  ipe]\  -pol-Ain^  emec  5|AepA  cm  im'LuA'o 
pine.  *Ob5i"6  -pAe-iAbiAcliAX)  -oeipi  ocu-p  bom  tec  5Ab[AtA]  .11. 
•peocu  X)iA-pA  i^Apn^AT),  "01 A  epAm. 

Leth  Flaithem,  i.e.,  a  man  who  has  two  [Sen-]cleithe,  with  Leth  Fiaith- 
their  lawful  Comorbs.    He  is  entitled  to  the  free  maintenance 
of  eight  men,  and  five  Seds  for  his  Sarughudh,  and  for  his  Esain. 

Flaithem  oen  escra,  i.e.,  a  man  who  has  one  [Sen-]cleithe,  with  Fiaithemoen 
his  residence  and  his  lawful  Comorbs.    He  is  entitled  to  the  free 
maintenance  of  five  men,  and  to  four  Seds  of  Beo-  Slabrad  for  his 
Sarughudh,  and  for  his  Esain. 

Bo  Aire,  i.e.,  a  man  who  possesses  a  hereditary  Selb  with  its  Bd  Aire 
habitation,  or  a  habitation  with  its  appropriate  share  of  land,  with 
ten  cows;  and  who  does  not  kill  a  man  unless  on  the  day  of 
battle.  He  does  not  make  oath  but  once  a  year;  he  is  entitled 
to  the  free  maintenance  of  four  persons  from  his  territory,  and 
three  Seds  of  Bo  Slabrad  for  his  Sarughudh  and  for  his  Esain. 

Tanuise  Bo  Aire.    He  has  eight  cows,  his  residence,  and  suf-  Tanuise 
ficient  land  to  maintain  them.    He  is  entitled  to  the  free  main- 
tenance  of  three  persons  in  his  territory,  and  to  tAvo  seds  in  Bo 
Slabrad  for  his  Dire. 

Huaithne  fonluing  ocus  frisellaghar  in  Fer.    "This  man  is  a  Huaitime 
pillar  of  endurance  and  attendance",  i.e.,  he  attends  the  Avants  of  et"^"'"** 
the  Avretched  and  the  Avandering  poor.    He  is  a  man  Avho  suffers 
the  reddening  of  his  face  Avithout  insult  to  his  tribe.    He  is  entitled 
to  the  free  maintenance  of  tAvo  persons,  and  a  Boin  Lethgabala.^^*"^ 
He  is  entitled  to  five  Seds  for  his  Sarughudh  and  for  his  Esain. 

(580)  Besides  the  regular  stated  the  ^rrec/^s  or  forced  loans  of  a  king, 
rents  and  contributions  under  the  Biatad  Congbala,  supplies  for  a  con- 
name  of  Biatha,  Bes  Tigi,  Folach,  vocation  for  the  promulgation  of  a 
Cai,  Fossugtid,  etc.,  there  were  occa-  law.  Of  this  kind,  too,  was  the  Boin 
sionally  special  levies  or  rates  in  aid,  Lethgahala,  or  rate  in  aid  of  a  cow 
to  provide  for  certain  wants  of  the  levied  to  meet  the  requisition  of  the 
cliief,  judges,   and  others,  such  as  officer  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
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H. 3. i8.p.  Sei]\ciu'o,  .1.  ocIac  x)0  "OAjcenet,  no  -pep  ]:o|\ai]",  no  hiac 
uuip5,  .1.  "oo  ne-pA  "oo  -peijA  ctjip^  oc  CAit)ecc  Ann-OAit,  no  a 
n'ounAT),  no  tiAi]A  -po  bo  cAi-pec  a  AcViAi-p,  no  "OAg  a  cinel,  no 
ApiA  ^Ai-p.  IDbJi'o  -pAepbiAuliA-o  1  UUA1C,  octi-p  A  ben,  ocu-p  -pAm- 

H.3. 18. p.  i^eifc  -pocAit;  ocuf  cotp-OAch  inAenectAnn,  'oia  Aipi,  xdia 
Ainmex). 

TIa  nAi  n5|AAX)A  'oei'oinAc'h  -po,  ni  cecuAic  -obi^i-o  -oia  mb^iec 
1  nAi]ieciif ,  nA  'OAin-|AA*o,  nA  XDipe  -pAinpiucliAcb,  mAnA  nA-pcA 
-poAbb,  no  ^AOf,  no  focbpiAice.  t1i  CAemubec  "oipie  t)!  cbecuA, 
nA  *oi  cbi|A,  nA  "oo  cbp\Aiu  nA  bAnpobcA,  tJAip\  nACAc  in-o^AAice 
nA-otnA,  nA  |\Aiube,  nA  bAicip\e,  nA  nAibb,  nA  pAX)nAipe. 

fA-p  'pAi^'oe,  .1.  -peii  -po  c|AecA  a  "oeif,  ocu-p  a  ^epvAnn,  ociif  a 
-peib  octif  nA  ceclicA  -po  cuAicb  co  {,e^]\  nA  cteice;  ocuf  co 
■ppei-pce  cuibe  CAiub,  ocu-p  mcAC  X)ibe'p,  '00*0  coi|"  ]:|n  ^AbApi  no 

Seirthind.  Seirthiud,  i.e.,  a  young  man  of  good  family,  or  a  Fer  Forais,^^^*^ 
or  the  son  of  a  nobleman ;  he  follows  next  after  a  chief  in  pro- 
ceeding to  an  assembly  or  to  a  Dun,  or  because  his  father  was 
a  chief,  or  in  right  of  his  descent  or  of  his  profession.  He  is  entitled 
to  his  free  maintenance  in  the  territory  for  himself  and  his  wife, 
and  to  be  politely  addressed ;  and  to  a  Colpdach  for  his  honour 
price,  and  for  his  satire,  and  for  his  disparagement. 

Those  last  nine  grades,  the  law  does  not  entitle  them  to  the  rank 
of  the  nobility,  or  to  any  special  Dire  unless  they  have  either  pro- 
perty, profession,  or  hosts.  They  do  not  get  Dire  by  inheritance, 
or  by  land,  or  by  wealth  accumulated  by  oppression,  because  they 
are  not  eligible  as  Naidms,  or  Raiths,  or  Aitires,  or  Naillechs,  or 
witnesses. 

Fas  Faigdhe.  Fas  Faigdhe,  i.e.,  a  man  who  has  squandered  his  property  and 
his  land,  and  his  own  estate,  and  the  legal  privileges  to  which  he  is 
entitled  in  his  territory,  to  the  manifest  knowledge  of  the  chieftain  ; 
and  though  he  attends  the  places  of  battle,  yet  it  avails  him  not, 

(681)  Pgr  Fo7-ats.  Forus  was  a  ha-  tress  was  alleged  to  be  illegal,  he  might 
bitation  or  official  residence  of  a  digni-  return  the  articles  distrained  on  the 
tary  of  the  Tuath,  at  which  the  fiscal  defendant  giving  sufficient  security, 
business  and  a  certain  part  of  the  legal  The  Forus  was  in  fact  the  office"  of 
business  of  the  district  wns  transacted,  a  court,  and  every  one  entitled  to  act 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  yard  or  Airlis  as  magistrate  had  a  Forus.  There 
of  a  Fo?w.s  was  used  as  a  "Pound";  were  seven  principal  Foruses  in  a 
pledges  and  goods  and  chattels  dis-  Tuaih,  viz.:  the  Forus  Olloman,  or 
trained  were  kept  there,  legal  fines  and  Forus  of  the  Ollamh;  Forus  Breithe- 
contributions  levied  by  the  F/a/^A,  etc,  man,  or  Forus  of  the  Brehon;  Forus 
were  paid  there  (see  note  503,  App.  Airech  etir  da  Aire  Forus  Airech 
p.  476).  The  proprietor  of  such  a  Forgaill;  Forus  Aire  Tuisi;  Forus 
house  was  the  Fer  Forais  or  Fer  Airech  Aird;  Forus  Airech  Desa. 
Airlisi;  he  could  receive  payment  of  Forus  appears  to  be  related  to  /Mo- 
tile principal  sum  and  costs  of  a  plaiut  ra(M=Latin  Forum.  Brit.Mus.  MSS. 
or  judgment,  and  deliver  the  pledges  Egerton  88,  69  b.  a.  et  seq. 
or  articles  distrained;  when  the  dis- 
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jryiepAix)  ocuf  if  fAy  X)no  ciAfoige,  tjiaiia  ^aca  no  itiAriA  c]\ecA  »  ">.is.p. 
A  eiiech  Ai]Ae,  aitiaiL  [A-p  CAn  Co|AmAc] : 
l-p  -pA-p  "00  'ono  A  f  Aichce, 

|?|11A  T^AtA]A  OCtl-p  A  -pepAlt), 

mATiA  UAb-pA  nee  n'l  *oo  Ap  t)iA. 

If  fAf  'ono  A  fAi-pe  ocuf  a  •oiiie 

ocuf  A  eneclAnn". 
bo  ^etcAch  fAicVice,  .1  fe-p  meice  coimfe,  nA  ceic  UAp 
c|Aic,  nAc  X)o  Aiftipg  -pij,  Acc  bit)  inA  men'OAc  fA"oeifin,  a]a 
im^Aib  comtonn  Aenpf  o  fobi  conA^Aifcet)  fAif  con  a  'oaitti. 
CAin  cm  fe*6Ain  'oo  nm^AfAf .  bo  ^etuAcb,  .1.  ye\\  fo^etcA 
A  bu  A  f Aichce  Af  CAcb  nAcb  -oeif  euAf  coin  AttcA  nne,  co- 
nA*6p  rtiAin  infein.  Tli  -obig  'oipe  nA  fAi-pe,  a\\  if  ^nim  nieic 
no  mnA  *oo  ^ni. 

Aicbec  bAiufe,  .1.  fe-p  nA  fAe-pA  "OAn  nA  ciAebAt);  ni  fuibex) 
\\e  iDAim  in  fcf  fin  inA  fviib  ^nimiti  iAicb  tAif.  Hi  ceic  a 
^Aicb  nA  1  nAicipe  fpi  fbAic  nA  ectAif ,  Ap  if  ^ag  ^peine  'oo 
j^Aipcef. 

Oinmic.    [.1.]  Pe]\  micef  im  -ofoch  mnAi  co,  no  onA,  [ACAf 

being  exhausted  from  an  incurable  disease,  and  he  is  consequently  FasFaighde. 
a  wilderness  although  a  Foighe,(^82)  unless  he  steals,  or  unless  he 
befouls  his  Aire-honour  as  [Cormac  said]  : 

"  His  fields  to  him  are  therefore  a  desert, 
With  a  disease  and  [not]  curable. 
Unless  one  giveth  him  for  sake  of  God. 
His  privileges,  also  his  Dire 
And  honour  price  are  lost". 

Bo-geltach  Faithce,  i.e.,  a  man  of  great  selfishness,  who  goes  not  Bo-ffeitach 
outside  of  the  territory,  nor  into  the  Airlis  of  the  king,  but  who  is 
always  in  his  own  cherished  home,  because  he  shuns  the  combat  of 
one  man  when  equipped  in  arms  and  with  his  company.  He  is 
not  entitled  to  the  fine  of  a  worthy  man.  Bogeltach,  i.e.,  a  man 
who  protects  his  cows  in  the  field  from  everything  that  is  danger- 
ous and  from  marauding  wolf-dogs,  so  that  they  are  his  whole 
treasure  then.  He  is  not  entitled  to  Dire  or  privilege,  because  it  is 
the  deed  of  a  boy  or  a  woman  he  does. 

Aithech  Baitse,  i.e.,  a  man  who  is  not  ennobled  by  profession  Aithech 
or  property  ;  this  man  who  has  not  the  qualificaiions  of  a  man  is 
not  received  among  the  grades  of  society.    He  does  not  become 
guarantee  or  security  for  chief  or  church,  so  that  he  is  called 
"the  sunbeam". 

Oinmit,  i.e.,  a  man  who  is  the  husband  of  a  bad  wife,  on  ac-  Oininit. 

(^82)  That  is  in  the  condition  of  such  of  the  decent  poor  as  are  obliged 
to  beg. 
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H. 3. 18. p.  on<\],  n'oencA]\  meA]\  ociif  fonAchcAi*oe,  .i.  foj^^enig.  Hi 
'oti^  X)^]\e  in  ye]\  -pin. 

tfli'o'LAch,  [.LiTiitiAi^,]  .Lini-oettAch,  .i.|:e|MiA]\A5AibfeAtb, 
riA  hoiibA,  r)A  cpebAt),  tiA  cpebuAi-p  'oo.  Ho,  mi'otAcli,  .i. 
me'oon  ebtAcb  inpn,Apinni  if  meblAcb  o  •oebb  ocuf  ciniuib, 
con  A  x)AmnA  cime'OA  inpn  uA-p  cerro  cuAice. 

Heimtn  "ono,  .i.  -puijApeoin  no  •Ojiuch  ;  nAC  ye'\\  X)o  beip 
|\emmA"o  ipo  copp  ocuf  a  enecb.  Tli  -olig  iDipie,  uai|a  ueic  A-pA 
■picu  A]A  bebtJib  fbtiAg  ocuf  -pocbAi-oe. 

HiAfCAipie,  .1.  tom^fecb  inpn,  a\\  imz^Aib  a  cbenel  ocuf  a 
pne,  cobcb  cAin  ocuy  -pecc^e,  ocuf  bix)  opA-pc  -oo  pA-jx,  no 
o  -pbeib  ["00  fbeib].  Ho  -piA-pcAipie,  .i.  -pAcbiriAiJe  -OAejA  -oo 
]:bAiub  octi]'  ecbAi-p.    Hi  •obiginn  "oi^^e. 

Sin-OAcb  b-jAoubbAi^e,  .i.  b-pviAi\  cac  bit),  t)©  ici]a  "oibi]^  ocuy 
nTobif ,  no  curriA  bAi-p  ci'obe'ob  bjAtn-oe]"  no  *oo  nieAbA. 

SoAAcbc  Af A  Tni-oiubA|A  •ouine:  cpiudi,  ocuy  ceneb,  ci]i  ocuf 
cp\ebA*6,  'OAn  ocii-p  in*obiif  ocu-p  mn^Micu-p. 

count  of  whom  he  is  made  a  fool  of  and  laughed  at,  i.e.,  a  Fosge- 
nigh,  i.e.,  a  laughing-stock.  That  man  is  not  entitled  to  Dire. 
Jiidiach.  Midlach,  i.e.,  a  non-resident,  i.e.,  a  man  without  possessions,  i.e., 
a  man  who  has  not  occupied  land  or  property,  who  does  not 
work,  or  for  whom  there  is  no  work  done.  Or,  Midlach,  i.e.,  he  is 
the  centre  of  deception,  because  he  is  deceitful  in  his  appearance 
and  in  his  nature,  so  that  he  is  the  material  of  a  Cimid^^®^^  then 
upon  his  Tuath. 

'.{fiiiiin.  Keimm  now,  i.e.,  a  juggler  or  a  clown ;  every  man  who  dis- 

torts his  body  or  his  face.  He  is  not  entitled  to  Dire,  because  he 
distorts  himself  out  of  his  real  state  in  presence  of  assemblies  and 
crowds. 

Kiascairc.  Riascaire,  i.e.,  he  is  an  outlaw,  because  he  absconds  from  his 
family  and  from  his  tribe,  to  evade  law  and  justice,  and  he 
goes  from  wilderness  to  wilderness,  or  from  mountain  to  moun- 
tain. Or  Riascaire,  i.e.,  an  ignoble  rathbuilder  for  chiefs  and 
ecclesiastics.    He  is  not  entitled  to  Dire. 

sin.ij  cii  Sindach  Brothlaige,  i.e.,  the  dregs  of  every  kind  of  food  for  him, 

rot  1  aigc.  lawful  and  unlawful,  or  he  cares  not  what  he  eats  or  consumes. 

•Sechta  as  a  midither  duine.  The  seven  things  by  which  man 
is  ennobled,  viz.,  beauty  and  family,  land  and  habitation,  profes- 
sion and  wealth,  and  righteousness. 

[The  classification  and  account  of  the  privileges  of  the  various 
classes  of  churchmen,  literary  and  professional  men,  follow  here  in 
MS.  H.  3.  18.  T.C.D.] 
(5831  Cimtdj  i.e.  Cimbtd,  see  note  487,  App.  p.  474. 
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THE  ANCIENT  FAIR  Of  CARMAN. 

From  the  Book  of  Ballymote  in  the  Libra/ y  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy;  and 
the  MS.  H.  2.  18.  commonly  known  as  the  Book  of  Leinster,  in  the  Library 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

WITH  A  LITKRAL  TRANSLATION. 


The  great  fairs  anciently  held  in  Ireland  were  not,  like  their  modern  repre- 
sentatives, mere  markets,  but  were  assemblies  of  the  people  to  celebrate  funeral 
games,  and  other  religious  rites,  during  pagan  times,  to  hold  parliaments, 
promulgate  laws,  listen  to  the  recitation  of  tales  and  poems,  engage  in,  or 
witness,  contests  in  feats  of  arms,  horse  racing,  and  other  popular  games. 
They  were  analogous  in  many  ways  to  the  Olympian,  and  other  celebrated 
games  of  ancient  Greece.  The  most — indeed,  so  far  as  the  Editor  knows,  the  only 
— satisfactory  account  we  possess  of  any  of  those  important  meetings  of  the 
people,  is  that  of  the  triennial  fair  held  at  Carman,  now  Wexford.  This  account 
consists  of  fragments  of  one  or  more  poems  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Leinster, 
the  Book  of  Ballymote,  the  MS.  H.  2.  16.  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  the  MS.  H.  3.  3.  in  the  same  library.  The  copies  in  the  three  last 
named  manuscripts  are  substantially  the  same,  and  are  principally  occupied  with 
an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name  "  Carman"  and  of  the  institution  of  the 
fair.  The  poem  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote  looks  at  first  sight  like  a  complete 
poem ;  but  a  closer  examination  shows  that  part  of  it  at  least  is  made  up  of 
more  or  less  unconnected  stanzas.  Whether  the  transcriber  of  the  MS.  arranged 
the  poem  as  it  now  stands  from  previous  fragments,  or  merely  copied  the  ver- 
sion of  a  previous  transcriber,  it  is  now  perhaps  impossible  to  determine.  The 
copy  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  is  apparently  complete.  Prof.  O'Curry  has  given  a 
translation  of  a  fragment  of  it  in  his  second  lecture  (see  vol.  i.  p.  44  et  seq.^. 
This  portion,  which  fortunately  describes  the  fair  itself,  is  manifestly  the  end  of 
a  long  poem,  of  which  the  previous  part  is  described  in  the  lecture  just  referred 
to  as  illegible.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  laboured  hard  to  decipher  the  ille- 
gible part,  for  among  his  papers  has  been  found  a  copy  of  the  poem  containing 
twenty-five  stanzas  more  than  he  had  used  in  his  lectures.  This  copy  has  all 
the  appearance  of  having  been  made  from  a  MS.  difficult  to  be  deciphered,  and 
shows  that  he  had  expended  much  labour  on  the  task.  Among  those  unused 
stanzas  are  several  that  are  identical  with  some  of  those  found  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  copy  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  and  others  which,  though  agreeing  in  the 
subjects,  and  often  in  the  words  of  whole  lines,  present  some  important  deviations 
from  those  in  the  latter  MS.  This  circumstance  seems  to  sliow  that  all  the 
fragments  belonged  originally  to  one  continuous  poem  or  to  a  series  of  connected 
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poems;  that  the  coinmencement  of  the  poem  is  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Bally- 
mote,  and  apparently  the  whole  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  the  commencement 
being,  however,  almost  illegible  ;  and  that  the  two  copies  overlap,  and  thus 
afford  us  a  more  or  less  complete  copy  of  the  whole.  That  this  was  also  the 
opinion  of  Prof.  O'Curry  is  proved  by  his  efforts  to  construct  a  continuous  text  of 
the  whole  poem  out  of  the  two  MSS. 

The  very  great  importance  of  this  poem  for  the  ancient  history  of  Ireland, 
the  fact  that  only  a  portion  of  it  has  been  translated  by  Prof.  O'Curry,  and  that 
portion  given  in  his  lectures  without  the  original  text,  have  induced  the  Editor  to 
print  the  entire  of  the  latter  so  far  as  it  can  be  completed  from  the  Books  of  Bally- 
mote  and  Leinster,  following  in  the  case  of  the  latter  the  transcript  of  Prof. 
O'Curry.  From  stanza  I  to  24  inclusive,  the  text  is  that  of  the  Book  of  Bally- 
mote,  with  the  exception  of  stanza  14,  which  is  inserted  from  Professor  O'Curry's 
transcript,  into  what  appears  to  be  its  proper  position.  From  stanza  25  inclusive, 
the  transcript  of  Prof.  O'Curry  is  followed;  the  stanzas  25  to  48  inclusive  being 
the  part  which  he  did  not  use  in  his  lectures,  and  consequently  did  not  translate, 
and  which  he  probably  had  not  deciphered  when  he  wrote  his  second  lecture. 

The  stanzas  which  are  common  to  the  Books  of  Bally  mote  and  Leinster  are 
those  numbered  49,  50,  51,  52,  53,  70,  71,  72,  77  in  the  following  pages.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  copy  in  the  former  MS.  is  not  a  fragment  complete 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  an  abridged  version,  either  deliberately  made,  or,  what  is 
more  probable,  taken  down  from  the  dictation  of  some  one  who  only  remembered 
occasional  stanzas.  As  has  been  above  stated,  some  of  the  stanzas  common  to  the 
two  MSS.  differ  more  or  less.  In  such  cases,  the  text  follows  the  Book  of  Lein- 
ster, and  the  variations  are  printed  from  the  Book  of  Ballymote  as  foot  notes. 
The  latter  MS  ,  contains  a  stanza  which  ought  from  its  position  to  come  between 
stanzas  G9  and  70,  but  which  is  not  found  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  copy.  As  the 
poem  is  now  arranged  it  would  be  out  of  place  there ;  the  only  place  where  it 
could  have  been  introduced  without  interfering  with  the  narrative  of  the  poem, 
is  perhaps  between  stanzas  76  and  77.  But  as  there  is  obviously  something  else 
wanting,  it  could  not  be  introduced  into  the  poem  without  injury  to  its  continuity, 
and  it  has  accordingly  been  put  in  a  foot  note. 

In  order  to  make  the  following  edition  of  the  poem  as  complete  as  possible, 
two  prose  introductions  are  also  given;  the  one  in  the  text  from  the  Book  of 
Ballymote ;  that  given  in  the  foot  note,  imperfect  in  the  beginning  and  obscure 
in  some  passages,  is  from  Prof.  O'Curry's  copy,  and  apparently  belonging  to  the 
version  of  the  Book  of  Leinster.  The  two  stanzas  with  which  the  last  introduc- 
tion commences  appear  to  have  been  the  first  two  stanzas  of  a  poem  relating  the 
history  of  the  seven  chief  cemeteries  of  Eriu,  namely  Tailtiu,  Cruachan,  the 
Brugh  of  the  Boyne,  Carman,  Cuile,  Tallacht,  and  Teamar  of  Dun  Finntain. 
The  subject  is  of  very  great  interest,  and  the  poem  may  perhaps  be  still  preserved 
in  some  Irish  MSS.  But  if  so,  it  is  probably,  like  the  following  poem  on  Carman, 
only  to  be  found  in  detached  fragments  in  various  MSS.,  and  hitherto  unknown 
in  its  complete  form. 

The  old  vellum  MS.  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  known  as  the 
Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre,  contains  two  tracts  on  the  ancient  Cemetery  Cruachan 
the  first  of  which  begins  on  fol.  41,  b.  b.,  and  is  headed  yen cAf  ii A  ^Aetecini^o,  or 
"  tlie  History  of  the  Cemeteries  here".    It  opens  with  a  prose  introduction  which 
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has  been  printed  with  a  translation  by  Dr.  Petrie,  at  p.  9G  of  his  Essays  on  the 
origin  and  uses  of  the  Round  Towers',  etc.,  and  which  he  considers  to  have  been 
the  entire  of  the  Senchas  na  Relec.  It  is,  however,  only  the  prose  introduction 
to  a  series  of  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  on  the  Cemetery  of  Cruachan,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  same  MS.,  as  parts  of  the  two  tracts  above  mentioned.  Thus 
immediately  following  the  introduction  printed  by  Dr.  Petrie,  is  a  poem  of  eighty- 
eight  verses  attributed  to  Cuan  O'Lotckain,  who  died  a.d.  1021,  on  the  death 
of  Cormac  Mac  Airt,  and  his  burial  at  Ros  na  Righ  on  the  Boyne,  and  also  on 
the  burial  of  many  of  the  distinguished  nobles  and  chiefs  of  Eiriu.  It  begins;  "An 
prt  A  triAij  mic  In-ooc",  on  fol.  42,  a.  b,,  and  ends  on  fol.  42.  b.  a.  The  second 
tract  is  on  the  burial  of  King  Dathi,  commencing  on  fol.  35,  b.  a.,  with  a  short  prose 
introduction,  which  is  followed  by  a  poem  of  two  stanzas  addressed  to  the  palace 
and  Cemetery  of  Cruachan,  by  Torna  Eigeas.  Professor  0  Currj'  has  given  a 
literal  translation  of  this  poem  at  p.  71,  vol.  i.  of  the  present  series  of  lectures* 
but  without  the  original  text,  which  begins:  "  A  ca  focj'A  ■pi  fip  fint)  fAiV'. 
This  is  followed  by  a  short  poem  of  Dorban,  in  which  are  preserved  the  names 
of  many  of  the  nobles  and  chief  poets  buried  at  Cruachan,  and  which  has  been  also 
published  by  Dr.  Petrie  in  the  work  above  mentioned.  This  poem  ends  on  fol.  36, 
a.  a.,  with  the  same  words  with  which  the  first  tract  begins  on  fol.  4:1.  b.  b.,  namely, 
Conit)  I'encA]"  n  A  Yvelec  inpn.  "  That  is  the  History  of  the  Cemeteries".  Thus 
according  with  the  well  known  custom  of  old  writers,  who  invariably  ended  their 
poems  and  other  pieces  with  the  same  words  with  which  they  commenced,  in 
order  to  indicate  that  the  piece  so  far  was  complete.  It  would  thence  appear 
that  the  two  tracts  just  described,  though  now  separated  from  each  other  in  the 
MS.,  and  the  end  placed  before  the  beginning,  were  originally  parts  of  a  large, 
and  no  doubt  once  complete  history  of  the  ancient  pagan  cemeteries  of  Eiriu. 
We  have  now  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  much  of  this  history  has  been  lost, 
but  it  is  very  probable  that  the  two  stanzas  of  the  poem  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  introduction  to  the  following  poem,  on  the  "  Fair  of  Carman",  formed 
part  of  the  Senchas  na  Relec.  It  may  be.  too,  that  the  poem  on  the  "  Fair  of 
Carman",  itself,  as  well  as  a  poem  on  the  "  Faur  of  TaiUtiu",  which  has  not  yet 
been  published,  also  belonged  to  the  same  collection. 

Professor  O'Curry,  in  making  out  his  copy  of  the  text  of  the  part  of  the  poem 
contained  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  made  some,  emendations,  no  doubt  the  result 
of  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  obscure  text  of  the  original.  This  will 
explain  in  part  any  variations  in  the  translation  of  the  whole  poem,  which  the 
Editor  thought  it  desirable  to  add  to  the  following  edition  of  the  text,  from  that 
given  by  Professor  O'Curry  himself  of  the  parts  which  he  quoted  in  his  second 
lecture. 

It  was  the  Editor's  intention  at  first  to  add  copious  notes  explanatory  of  the 
persons  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the  following  poem,  and  to  endeavour  to 
deduce  from  it  some  chronological  data — and  from  this  point  of  view  the  poem  is 
very  important ;  but  this  he  soon  found  would  require  a  very  long  time.  Not 
wishing  to  delay  the  publication  of  the  Lectures  longer,  he  leaves  to  another 
time  or  to  other  hands  this  task. 


B.  of  Bally-      CA|irrmn  CAtiAif      hAinmne-Q.    t1in  ;  ^]\^^.\\  ye\\  r<\n-^AX)A\\ 
m^Va.'    ^  "hAcViAin,  a^a^-  oen  ben  teo,  .1.       itiic  'OibAi-o,  niAC  "Ooiiici, 
mAC  Aincheif  iax)  .1  T)iAn  A^A-p  *Oub,  a^U]"  "Oocup  a  riAnniArin, 
A^A-p  CApmen  Ainin  a  iTiAubA|A. 

U-jMA  b|\iccu,  A^A-j"  •oiceclA,  A^Ap  cAiicAriA  no  tuice-o  m 
mAcbAi]A  CAC  triAi^in  ;  c]\ia  ito^aiI  a^u]"  epnx)|\iicup  imopjAO 
\\o  mibix)ip  riA  -piji. 

*Oo'Lo"OA]A,  x)onA,  CO  ViCjAenn  Ap  ubc  Uuaua  T).  *0.  -oucott 
ecA  riA  birropfe  |''0]\|\o.  Olc  ia]aaiti  Ia  Uuaic  T).  *0.  innpn  ; 
•00  tuit)  Ai,  TDAC  OttoiTiAn  o  pbex) ;  a^a^  C^Aei-oenbeb  o  cAin- 
cib ;  A^Ap  l-AebATi,  .1.  itiac  Caicai]a,  0  '0]Atii'oib ;  ^'^viy  be- 
cuibbe  o  riA  bAnciiAcliAib  "oo  ceDAt  yo]^]Aopoin  ;  a^a^  ni 
CA|\pAC  ppiu  cop  ciii|\feu  in  c]aia]a  ye\\  va]\  inuij^,  a^a^  pACf ac 
An^iAbtu  ipup  .1.  CA]AiTien  a  inAUAi]\,  Ap  nA  ci)"'OAif  co  bCpe  a 
'PIAicbip ;  A^up  cucfAc  "oiA  cmt)  mpeccA  nof]:o5nA"o,  nA  oc- 
]:Ai*oip  Aipeu  bee  inuip  1111  b-Cpe. 


t)A  inApb  i]:tjp  A  niAchAip  pin  "oo  cumAit)  inA  ^lAbbACc ;  A^iip 
pocum-oig  yo\^  UiiAcbA  T).  "O.  Aipni  inAicp-oeA  conA^rAi-p  a 
riAenucb  An-o,  A^Ap  coinbAt)  e  a  b-Ainin  no  beicb  An  AenAC  pin  ; 
A^Apm  iTiAi^m  pinn  ;  ociip  un-oe  CAjnriAn  A;5iip  AenAc  CA]\mAn. 
A5A'p  ^-o^niupec  U.  *0.  T).  bmnpm  Ai]\ec  bATDAp  in  bCpe. 

Tlo  AUA.  pcAn  5<^]\inAn  cAinic  in  -oe^AiT)  .1111.  ne]Acn-6cbec 
cue  LenA,  IIIac  1llep]\oex)A,  A^Ap  11  ca,  in^en  OecA,  pi  Ce]\UA  a 
TDACAip  m  niAC  fin  ;  Aj^Ap  bAben  pen  ITIeppceA^pA  iiiac  t)ACo 

lA]\otn  bA-OAp,  T)no,  mA]iAen  Ia  LenA,  ic  pecA-o  in  buAip  pin, 
bic  Sen,  iuac  "Oiiipb;  A^Ap  tocAji  Iiiac,  iiiac  SmipAig;  A^Ap 
gunnAic,  in  AC  Siiccaic;  A^Ap  ^VIcac,  niAc  "Ouibb  ;A^up  ITlocup, 
niAC  Laii^aiJ.  'P'^r  V^^^r  r^"  S^P^^^""  11aic  bi^,  ppi  -oun 
inic  *Oaco  Annep.  inA]\bcAi]\  tIcA  ia]\uiii,  conAbAnncjiocc,  A^Ap 
in  initi"6  cucpAC  in  nibuAip,  A^Ap  cucpAC  pen  g^P^'*"'^"  ^^^V 
A  buAip  coniA^  ITIepcA,  inline  bm-bb,  lAp  nA  bpeic  'oopom  a 
pit)  pmncbA-o  ipleb  lllonAi-o,  1  n- AlbAin  ;  conAbAC  DlepcA  Ap 
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Carman,  why  so  called  ?    Answer.    Three  men  who  came  from  introduc- 
Athens,  and  one  woman  with  them,  i.e. ,  the  three  sons  of  Dibad, 
son  of  Dorcha,  son  of  Ainches,  i.e.,  Dian,  Dubh,  and  Dothur, 
were  their  names,  and  Carman  was  the  name  of  their  mother. 

By  charms,  and  spells,  and  incantations  the  mother  blighted  every 
place,  and  it  was  through  magical  devastation  and  dishonesty  that 
the  men  dealt  out  destruction. 

They,  however,  came  to  Eriu  to  bring  evil  upon  the  Tuatha  De 
Danann  by  blighting  the  fertility  of  this  isle  upon  them.  The 
Tuatha  De  Danann  were  incensed  at  this ;  and  they  sent  against 
them  Ai,  the  son  of  Ollamh,  on  the  part  of  their  Poets ;  and  Cre- 
denbel  on  the  part  of  their  Satirists  ;  and  Lug  Laeban,  i.e.,  the  son  of 
Cacher,  on  the  part  of  their  Druids ;  and  Becuille  on  the  part  of 
their  Witches,  to  pronounce  incantations  against  them  ;  and  they 
never  parted  from  them  until  they  forced  the  three  men  over  the 
sea,  and  they  left  a  pledge  behind  them,  i.e..  Carman,  their 
mother,  that  they  would  never  again  return  to  Eriu ;  and  they 
swore  by  the  divinities  they  adored,  that  they  would  not  return 
as  long  as  the  sea  encircled  Eriu. 

Their  mother,  however,  soon  died  of  the  grief  of  her  hostage- 
ship  ;  and  she  requested  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  that  they  would 
celebrate  her  fair  in  the  place  where  she  should  be  buried,  and 
that  the  fair  and  the  place  should  retain  her  name  for  ever ;  and 
hence  Carman  and  the  fair  of  Carman.  And  the  Tuatha  De 
Danann  celebrated  this  fair  as  long  as  they  occupied  Eriu. 

"  Another  version  is  that  old  Garman  had  followsd  the  seven 
cows  of  Eochaidh,  which  cows  had  been  carried  off  by  Lena,  the 
son  of  Mesroed ;  and  Uca,  the  daughter  of  Oeca,  king  of  Cert,  was 
his  mother,  and  she  was  the  wife  of  Mesceagra,  son  of  Datho,  king 
of  Leinster. 

There  were  also  along  with  Lena,  driving  these  cows  away,  Sen, 
the  sonof  Durb  ;  and  Locar  the  swift,  son  of  Smirach  ;  and  Gunnat, 
the  son  of  Succat ;  and  Altach,  son  of  Duibh ;  and  Motur,  the 
son  of  Largach.  Old  Garman  discovered  them  at  Rath  Beg,  on 
the  south  side  of  Datho's  Dun.  He  killed  Uca  then,  with  her  women, 
and  the  men  who  took  away  the  cows,  and  old  Garman  drove  away 
his  cows  to  the  plain  of  Mesc,  the  daughter  of  Bodb,  whom  he 
had  carried  away  from  Sidh  Finnchaidh  in  Sliab  Monad,  in  Alba ; 
and  Mesc  died  of  shame  in  this  place,  and  her  grave  was  made 
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B.  of  Bally-    n<M|ie  If  It!  TTlAl^inf  111,  A^Af  fOclAf  A  fejlC  AflX),  .1.  fepC  TTlefCA, 

mfb  ^al'  in^ini  Dui'o'b,  A^A-p  jiucf  ac  .1111.  mic  'Oauo,  1.  tTlef  Se-OA,  ax^a^ 
IDe-p  Uoe-OA,  A^A-p  tllef^'Oe'OA,  ACAf  tTlef  'Oetnion  yo\\  fen  gAf- 
^y^(58i)^p^  mAi^m  fin,  A^Af  'oo  ceAf  f  eAn  5<^f ii^An  Anx) ;  A^Af 
foctAf  A  A  fepc  Ann,  A^Af  conAic  epn  Aeinuc  n^iibA  "oo  ^nitn 
<sr)v  ;  A^Af  coinbeu  a  Ainni  inAenAc  fin  A^Af  in  mAi^m  fin  -oo 
5fef :  Aj^uf  unx)e  CAfinun  A^tif  fen  CApmun-o  Aininniu^A'o. 
^^Af  fo^nicif  lAi^in  in  fin  Af  cfebAib  Az^Af  Af  ceAbtAi^ib, 

CA  CaUA1]\  niOf.     Hi  fAflAI^   CACAIf,  tJ1TlO]A|\0,   CAfTIIAn,  ACC 

•oiA  niAicni'oe  A^tif  ocettAi^ib  fO"oeif  m,  A^uf  femcuf  La  fit 
RofA  fAit^i,  A  f Of 5AbAib ;  A^Af  Anx)eof Ai-o,  ittif5  inAenAig; 

«C  ftinC  l^Al^fl  A^Af  PoCAlfU. 

Secc  n^fAifni  An-o,  AgAf  .uii.  mAin  ffi  A^At*  bfecA  A^tjf 
•00  ceAfCA  A  cuicit)  ffi  cf'i  btiA-onAib. 

1f  Ant)  fo^muif  LAi^in  "oeAfgAbAif  in  Iaiui  n-oe-oenAc  -oe, 
If  X)e  AX)bef  Af  eccf ef  OfAif^i.  pofu-o  a  fig  fof  -oeif  fi  CAf- 
mun,  fOfUTD  fi  .b.  fAit^i  fOf  a  cbiu  ;  A^Af  if  AmbA'6  AniAn. 

hi  KAilAinx)  Au^nfc  no  cei^-oif  inx),  A^Af  if  feACAix)  Au- 
^ufc  no  ci^'oif  Af ;  A^Af  ^ac  cfef  bbiA-OAin  fo^ni-oif ;  A^Af 
•OA  bbiA-OAin  f]\iAc:Aifec. 

tcx:xx.  A^Af  "o.  bbiA'OAin  of  o^nm  An  cecnA  AenAc  An-o,  cuf 
in  "OAf  A  bbiA*6Ain  xt.  ftACAf  OcuAUAin  -du^tJfci,  iffo^enAif 
Cfifc. 

Icb  A^Af  biicc  •001b  Af  A  'oenum,  A^Af  cen  f  off  An  00151*0 
in  bCfen  fO]\Aib,  A^Af  fif  fiA^iAi^  teo,  A^Af  fubA  Ia  cac 
fAincfeb,  A^Af  CAC  mef  mAfCAix)bfin,  tinA  bAnu  o  Ufcib. 
-d5Af  met  A^Af  mochteci  fi^  oca  -ooib,  inunA  •oenuu  in  fin. 
eifci5. 

1.  Cfcit)  A  t/Ai^niu  nA  tecbc, 

A  fbuAi^  Of  Ai^ni  f  At)  chefc, 

CO  f A^bAlt)  tJAini  Af  CeC  A1]\t), 

CAem  fencAf  CAf  mum  cloc  Ai]\t). 

2.  CAf iriAn  ceue  oenAi^  feit, 

CO  f AICC1  f oenAi^  f o  feit) ; 

in  CfbllAI^  dCClf  t)1A  CAICITie, 

Af  fi5Cif  A  5! An  3::;f  Aifni. 

(r>Hi)  Tiiis  G.vRMAN  may  perhaps  be  the  German  of  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailyne. 
See  the  Fight  of  Ferdiad,  ante,  Appendix,  p.  459. 
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there,  namely,  the  grave  of  Mesc,  the  daughter  of  Bodb,  and  the 
four  sons  of  Mac  Datho,  namely,  Mes  Sed,  and  Mes  Roed,  and 
Mes  Ded,  and  Mes  Delmon,  overtook  old  Garman  at  this  place,  and 
old  Garman^'^^*^  fell  by  them  there ;  and  they  made  his  grave  there, 
and  so  he  begged  of  them  to  institute  a  fair  of  mourning  for  him 
there  ;  and  that  the  fair  and  the  place  should  bear  his  name  for 
ever  :  and  hence  Carman  and  old  Carmund  have  their  names". 

And  the  people  of  Leinster  celebrated  this  fair  by  their  tribes  and 
by  their  families,  down  to  the  time  of  Cathair  Mor.  Cathair,  how- 
ever, bequeathed  Carman  to  his  own  sons  and  their  families,  and 
he  gave  the  precedence  to  the  race  of  Ros  Failgi,  their  dependent 
branches,  and  their  exiles  ;  to  continue  the  fair ;  namely,  the  Laigsi 
and  the  Fothairt. 

There  were  seven  races  there,  and  a  week  for  considering  the  laws 
and  the  rights  of  the  province  for  three  years. 

It  was  on  the  last  day  that  the  Leinstermen  of  Gabhra  south 
held  their  fair,  which  was  called  the  steed-contest  of  the  Ossorians. 
The  Forud  of  their  king  was  on  the  right  of  the  king  of  Carman, 
the  Forud  of  the  king  of  O  Failge  on  his  left ;  and  their  women  were 
seated  in  the  same  manner. 

It  was  on  the  Kalends  of  August  they  assembled  there,  and  it 
was  on  the  sixth  of  August  they  used  to  leave  it;  and  every 
third  year  they  were  wont  to  hold  it ;  and  two  years  for  the 
preparations. 

It  was  five  hundred  and  eighty  years  since  the  first  fair  was  held 
there,  to  the  forty-second  year  of  the  reign  of  Octavius  Augustus, 
in  which  Christ  was  born. 

Corn  and  milk  [were  promised]  to  them  for  holding  it,  and  that 
the  sway  of  no  province  in  Eriu  should  be  upon  them,  and  brave 
kingly  heroes  with  them,  and  prosperity  in  every  household,  and 
every  fruit  in  great  abundance,  and  plentiful  supplies  from  their 
waters.  And  failure  and  early  grayness  of  their  young  kings,  if 
they  did  not  hold  itS^^^^  Listen. 

1.  Listen,  O  Lagenians  of  the  monuments. 

Ye  truth-upholding  hosts. 

Until  you  get  from  me,  from  every  source. 

The  pleasant  history  of  far-famed  Carman. 

2.  Carman,  the  field  of  a  splendid  fair, 

With  a  widespread  unobstructed  green 
The  hosts  who  came  to  celebrate  it, 
On  it  they  contested  their  noble  races. 

(685)  •Y\yQ  following  somewhat  different  version  of  the  prose  introduction, 
though  imperfect,  is  very  interesting,  because  it  shows  that  the  celebrated 
ancient  Fairs  appear  to  have  been  always  held  around  the  ancient  pagan 
cemeteries : — 
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cix)  fAinf e]Ac  fl-tiA^  CO  i'Ae]At^pAi'0  ; 
■pAitino-p  "00  'OuinAib  x)AtA, 
"OA  x\^o^  buriAit)  blC^pAIDA. 

4.  T)o  cAimuT)  ]Mx:^Ain  ^y 

bAc  minci  pn-ofUiAi^  i^o^mAiji, 
•OA-p  ftiin^puAiT)  i^Aep  fen  CA|Amuin. 


Ser>  5A]MYiAn  cAtiic  itroejAi-o  .tiii, 
nei\c  ecliAcVi,  cue  ten  a  idac  tllef- 
|\oe'OA  tv. 

till.  -p^MrnpeilgeVi  e]Aeiin  ucthmc. 

Ac  A  runt)  .nil.  -pelg  'olAToe  : 
^elec  cliAtcen  cogA, 
^etec  C]MiAcnA  cimAipe, 
ocu-p  |\elec  in  "b^vogA, 


tlelec  CAiAtriAin  ctn^Ae-OAi^, 
oeriAc  Ctnte  cocincAib, 
TnA]\c|\A  Tnuincit\e  pA|\cAlAin, 
ocuf  UerriAip  "Oum  fincAin. 


If  AinlAit)  "oo  pncif  in-oooiiACf A, 
1A|\  c|\ebAib  ocuf  cenelAib  octi|' 
cetlAi^ib,  CO  CArAi|\  ■^1A|^ ;  ocuy  my 
"PAIaIaic  CacViaiia,  idio^a^ao,  acc  -OA 
triAcni'oe  -po'oepi'i,  ocv\y  y\einzhvty  be 

•pbllOpAlPAlbge,  A  -pOlXgAbAlb  OCUf  A 

n'oeo|VAi'o,  ibbu|\r  iiTooeiiAig,  vic.tm. 
bAigfi  ocuf  focnAi]\c;  ocup  ^y  leo 

pn   A   cop    OCU^"  A  COTYlAipV^I  1C  "Otlb 

int)  oc\>y  ic  cm-oecc  Af  p,  a^  cac  nec- 
^Aici.  till.  ■n-5i\Aifni  AiToin  cac  bo, 
ocuf  .nib  bAA  -piMA  'oenAni,  [aiji-o] 
ocuf  b^vecA  ocu-p  coicep\cA  a  coicix) 
•pniA  c]M  bbiATJiiAib.  1^'  Aiix)  no 
cmn'oip  OfpAipge,  imo]\]\o,  in  bAce 
•oeTsenAc  "oe,  ocxip  cuai|\c  cec  lAice 
|MA  vcu]\;  ip  -oe  Ai^be-jXA^  eccjAe.-pp 
OfpAifje.  ■pof^'o  A  y^■£  yoy.  a  -oef]' 
bA^An,  ocuf  -poiAUT)  pig  nuA  fAlb- 
f op  A  cbbiu  ;  if  AmbAi-o  a  innAA. 


Old  Garman,  who  came  in  pursuit 
of  the  seven  cows  of  Ecbad,  which 
were  carried  off  by  Len  the  son  of 
Mesroed,  etc. 

The  seven  principal  cemeteries  of 
Eriu,  ut  dixit: — 
These  are  the  seven  sepulchral  ce- 
meteries : 
The  cemetery  of  Tailte  to  be  cho- 
sen, 

The  cemetery  of  Cruachan  of  sad- 
ness, 

And  the  cemetery  of  the  Brugh, 
The  cemetery  of  Carman  of  heroes, 
Oenach  Cuile  with  its  appropria- 
tions, 

The  mortuary  of  the  people  of 
Parthalon, 

And  1  eamar  of  Dun  Fintan. 
Thus  it  is  they  used  to  hold  this  fair, 
by  their  tribes  and  families  and  house- 
holds, to  the  time  of  Catliair  Mor ; 
at.d  Cathfiir,  however,  bequeathed  not 
Carman  unto  any  but  to  his  own 
descendants,  and  the  precedence  he 
bcqutathed  to  the  race  of  Kos  Failge, 
their  followers  and  their  exiles,  to 
continue  the  fair  ut  the  seven  Laig- 
sechs  and  the  Fotharts ;  and  to 
them  belongs  [the  right]  to  celebrate 
it,  and  to  secure  it  from  every  dis- 
aster [while]  going  tliither  and  return- 
ing thence.  There  were  seven  races 
tliere  every  day,  and  seven  days 
for  celebrating  it,  and  for  considering 
the  laws  and  rights  of  the  pro- 
vince for  three  years.  It  was  on  the 
last  day  of  it  the  Ossorians  held 
their  fair,  and  they  coursed  it  every 
day  before  closing ;  and  hence  it  was 
called  the  steed  contest  of  the  Osso- 
rians.  The  Forud  of  their  king  was 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  king  of 
Leinster,  and  the  Forud  of  the  king 
of  tJa  Failge  was  on  his  left  hand  ; 
and  in  the  same  manner  their  wo 
men. 
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3.  The  renowned  field  is  the  cemetery  of  kings, 
The  dearly  loved  of  noble  grades  ; 
There  are  many  meeting  mounds, 
For  their  ever  loved  ancestral  hosts. 


4.  To  mourn  for  queens  and  for  kings, 

To  denounce  aggression  and  tyranny, 

Often  were  the  fair  hosts  in  autumn 

Upon  the  smooth  brow  of  noble  old  Carman. 


1  KALAint)  Au^ui^c  no  cejcif  in-o, 
ocviy  1  rep-o  Augufc  uiccif  Aff .  Cec 
c|\ef  biiA'OAin  "oo  gniuVieA ;  ocu'p  x>a 

btlA-DAin  flMA  CA1]\ec.      \xxx  OCtIf 

C01C  ceu  bbiA-oAin  oiAojriAix)  in  cec 
oetiAc  1  CA-pmAin,  copn  "OAyvA  bbiA'o- 
Ain  .xb.  ["OO  -pbACUf]  OccA-UAin  Au- 


U^M    inA]\55A1'0   AtTO    .1.  mA|\55AT> 

bit)  ocia-p  ecAig ;  ■mAivj^A'o  beociAuit), 
bo  octi-r  ecli,etc.;  mAtAs^A^Abb  ocuf 
■oeopAiT)  icc|Aeicc  oi|\  ocvty  a^a^aic, 
etc.  bucu  cec  ■oAriA,  ece]\  piMnroAn 
octi|' -pcoAn,  ecu f  tni come  1CC  |\eicc 
octi-p  ic  ce-ppetiAt)  a  n-'0|\ecc  ocuf  a 
n-'obijiT)  "00  ;  ocu|"  eiMiet)  A|a  cec 
fi'OAn  A-p  x>^')[\  ocu-p  ip  'obige'o  "00  -peicc 
octif  'OAif  cin  ocu-p  -00  cbopcecc. 


1cb  ocu-p  bbicbu  'ooib  Ap\  a  ■oenA-m, 
ocup  cen  -poix^AAn  coicex)  neccpvAn-o 
fo^ApvAib,  Acc  CO  p\o  Ainec,  ocup  co  ^ao 
t;|\oipcec,  -peiAAib,  mriAAib,  triAccAib 
■pceo  ingeriAib,  ■oeo'pAi'O,  AtipypvATo, 
bAicAib  ocup  cbepvcAib;  mecA,  ocup 

fubA    bA   CAC    pAltlC-peib,    OCtip  CAC 

tne-pp  mA]\A  cAi-obpin,  octi-p  b'lriA  bAn 
o  tufcib,  ocup  AbTntii]\e  co  ci]\  Ia- 
jen. 

mec  iTno]\p\o  ocup  meci  ocup  mo- 
cb6ci  -OA  -pepvAib,  ocup  fMgbAic,  ocup, 
tnriA;  ocu-p  cuicitn  a  -pe-pAinT)  no  a 
buo5  on  CI  cicpA  cA]\ip,  -pp  ^ijlAIC, 
ocup  mnA;  meAc  pig  oca,  ecgux) 
ecpvucAc,  ocur-mAibijmeni  "oeixncApv; 

tic  fUbA]\CACh,  cc. 


On  the  Kalends  of  August  they  as- 
sembled there,  and  on  the  sixth  of  Au- 
gust they  left  it.  Every  third  year 
they  were  Avont  to  hold  it;  and  [it 
took]  two  years  for  the  preparations. 
It  was  five  hundred  and  eighty  years 
from  tlie  holding  of  the  first  fair  in 
Carman,  to  the  forty-second  year  of 
[the  reign  ofj  Octavius  Augustus, 
in  which  year  Christ  Avas  born. 

Three  markets  there,  viz.,  a  market 
of  food  and  clothes;  a  market  of  live 
stock,  cows  and  horses,  etc. ;  a  market 
of  foreigners  and  exiles  selling  gold 
and  silver,  etc.  The  professors  of 
every  art,  both  the  noble  arts  and 
the  base  arts,  and  non-professionals 
were  there  selling  and  exhibiting 
their  compositions  and  their  profes- 
sional works  to  kings;  and  rewards 
were  given  for  eA'ery  [work  of]  art 
that  was  just  or  lawful  to  be  sold,  or 
exhibited,  or  listened  to. 

Corn  and  milk  [were  promised]  to 
thtm  for  holding  it,  and  that  the  SAvay 
of  any  invading  province  should  not  be 
over  them,  but  that  they  should  ob- 
serve the  Fridays,  and  that  they 
should  fast,  men,  women,  bojs,  maid- 
ens, as  well  as  exiles,  chiefs,  cham- 
pions, and  clerics.  [They  were  also 
promised]  prosperity  and  comfort  in 
every  household,  and  fruits  of  every 
kind  in  abundance,  and  abundant  sup- 
plies from  their  waters,  and  fertility  to 
the  land  of  Leinster.  And,  moreover, 
that  decay  and  failure  and  early  gray- 
ness  should  come  upon  their  men, 
kingly  heroes,  and  women;  and  the 
forfeiture  of  his  land  or  its  price  from 
him  who  evades  it,  men,  kingly  heroes, 
and  women;  [and  that  failure  of] 
young  kings,  mean  clothes,  and  bald- 
ness Avould  come  on  them  unless  they 
celebrated  it,  Ut  Fulartach  cc. 
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5.  1n  pp,  no  in  i:e]A  co  mec  ^At, 

tio  m  ben  co  nec  AnbAt, 
cue  Ainm  cen  mef  mA-p^nAit), 
cue  Ainm  'oitef  -oe^  CApmAin  ? 

6.  ni        1]"  ni  ye]\  ire^A^Ac, 

Acb  Aenben  •01  An,  •oibeiA^Ac, 
^ItiAip  A  cA-pmun  If  A  cAipm, 
o  1^11  Aip  CA-pniAn  A  eec  Ainm. 

7.  CA-pmun,  ben  mic  'OibAit)  -oem, 

mic  'Ooi]Ace  x)i|AniAi5  'oaz^  f'eit, 
mic  Anc^eif ,  eo  mec  |aaca, 
bA  cent)  AiAT)meif  iIcacIia. 

8.  Tll-p  CAltceT)  CApiC  CA]AbA, 

■p-jAi  f Ain-peijAC  nA  f Ae-pbAnbA, 
•OAi^  bA  purriAi^  eec  Amm  cai|i, 
cbAnt)  mic  T)ibAix)  fA  mACAi|\. 

9.  Cen^fAc  pA^  iDon  'oaha  cii|a, 

T)iAn  A^uf  t)ub  A^tjf  TDocbuji, 
onx)  AcAin  Aix)ben  AnAi]\, 
A^u-p  CAjAmen  a  mAcViAi]!. 

10.  "Po^ni-oif'^^^^  im  UuAcViAib  "Oe, — 

int)  Ae]"  ntiACAi]\^^®^^  nAimcme, — 
coiMi-o  CAC  diAtmAn  co  c]aai5  : 
bo  ^to^aI,  At)bAt  ecAip. 

11.  CA)Amiin  A]^  cAc  b|Mcc  co  m-bbAi*o, 

Ait)C5tex)  CAC  m-bbcc  m-bo|A|ico]AAiX), 
iA]A  n^beicc  A-p  CAC  X)An  nA'|\  "olecc, 
nA  meic  cpiA  a^  c|aia  Anjiecc. 

12.  IDA  buAC  1\0]AACA15  UuAc  *Oe, 

]\opb]iACAi5  UAC  1  fAin^ne  ; 
A]A  cec  nom^nim  ^nipec  yo, 
l^ni^ec  A  comtin  cbuceo. 

13.  Cpicenbet  bA  pAibAt)  pn, 

^y         Lai b AC  mAc  Caici^  ; 
bectiible  A|\  CAC  ^Ae  nA]\A5, 
ACAf  A\  mAc  OttAmAn. 

14.  Ho  |\Ait)pe*o  ]\itj  lA^poccAin, — 

in  ceq\A]A  cimiaix)  com):o]\CAib, — 
ben  f  unt)  icenx)  i:A]\mACA|A, 
C]\iAp  ye]\  'oon  c]\ui)a  -oepbiAACAji. 

(586)  |-jo  rmldf  in  other  copies. 

(587)  ^  .Q  has  been  eli(3ed  here ;  the  worci  was  originally  n-'otiAcA)A,  in  modern 
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5.  Was  it  men,  or  was  it  a  man  of  great  valour, 

Or  was  it  a  woman  of  violent  jealousy, 

Gave  the  name  without  the  merit  of  noble  deeds, — 

Bestowed  the  true  name  of  beautiful  Carman  ? 

6.  It  was  not  men,  and  it  was  not  a  fierce  man, 

But  a  single  woman  fierce,  rapacious, 

Great  her  rustling  and  her  tramp. 

From  whom  Carman  received  its  first  name. 

7.  Carman,  the  wife  of  the  fierce  Mac  Dibad, 

Son  of  Dorcha,  of  legions  and  choice  hospitality, 
The  son  of  Ancges,  of  rich  rewards. 
The  renowned  hero  of  many  battles. 

8.  They  sought  not  the  profits  of  industry. 

Through  ardent  love  of  noble  Banba, 

For  they  were  at  all  times  toilers  in  the  east,— 

The  sons  of  Mac  Dibad  and  their  mother. 

9.  At  length  they  westwards  came, 

Dian  and  Dubh  and  Dothur, 
From  delightful  Athens  westward, 
And  Carman  their  mother. 

10.  They  used  to  destroy  upon  the  Tuatha  De, — 

The  wicked  malignant  race, — 

The  produce  of  every  land  unto  the  shore : 

It  was  a  great,  an  oppressive  evil. 

11.  Carman  by  all  powerful  spells, 

Destroyed  every  grooving  productive  fruit, 
After  each  unlawful  art  being  tried  [by] 
The  sons  with  violence,  with  injustice. 

12.  Soon  as  the  Tuatha  D^  perceived 

What  deprived  them  of  their  summer  bloom, 
For  every  evil  deed  which  they  wrought. 
They  hurled  an  equal  deed  upon  them. 

13.  Critenbel,  he  was  a  Sab,^^*^) 

And  Lug  Laibech,  son  of  Cachir  ; 
Becuille  in  every  field  entangled  them. 
And  Ai  the  son  of  OUam.^^ss) 

14.  They  said  to  them  when  they  arrived,— 

The  four  warriors  of  equal  valour, — 
Here  is  a  woman  instead  of  your  mother. 
Three  men  for  your  three  brothers. 

Irish  a  cognate  form  of  -oocViaia,  evil,— the  opposite  of  f ocViaia,  good.  The 
word  as  written  in  the  text,  would  mean  nuACA]\,  a  companion,  consort, 
husband,  or  wife. 

(688)  See  note,  569,  App.  p.  511. 

(589)  These  names  also  occur  in  the  tale  of  the  second  battle  of  Magh  Tuired. 
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15.  bAf  •ouib  HI  'po5Ain  ]\o^a, 

-pAcbAlX)  50  ^te  glMTTO  ^iaII, 
eiACIt)  A  Vl-^IAITTO  oenu]AiA]i. 

16.  11a  p-ppn  '00  cViuAiDAn  uAin, — 

A  ]AUACA  CO  |\0C-|AUA1*0  ; 

C1A^  bAt)  ben  teo  -pAcbAic  -putTO, 
CA]Aintin,  beo  riA  cjiu  cuitiati^. 

17.  Cac  p]a  "oaiv  riA  cecA-p  -ptAn, 

tntn-p,  mib,  nem,  cAbAm  coirobAn, 
fiA  ci^^AC  reyy  riA  cui-p  citro, 
cein  no  beiu  mtii]i  ini  h-e^-pin'o. 

18.  CA|\mAn,  jAiic  bAf  i-p  bAmi, 

nofAiDbet)  A  -pencAinex), 
-puAi^A  A  ViAiXDit),  mA]A  |io  'obecu, 
euipi  *0Ai]Aib  nA  n-'o^Aon-f-e-pc. 

19.  UAncAf  -punt),  cjAiA  ^Aine  ^no, 

cAine,  -oia  cec  ^tibo, 
be  UtiAiu  'Oe  'OAjA  -pAeiAmA^  ]^Ain, 
cecnA  oenAc  coi|a  CAjAniAin. 

20.  fejiuAn  CA]ArnAin,  cia  ^AOcbAi-o, 

in  -pA^bAixj,  no  in  ]:ecAbAi|A, 
1A]A  tne-p  cec  t^e^  aca]a  "oib, 
\)]\e\'  niAC  CbA*0An,  eifui*o.  C 

21.  Cec^Ai  pcix)  C01C  cec  cAin, 

■pAib  UAt),  nib]Aec,  "oo  bbiA'onAib, 

o  CbA-jAinAin  -po  cifu  cacc, 

CO  I'Abm^em  ii^ii  ia]a  n-*ooennAcc. 

22.  A  "OA  bbiAX)Ain,  qAicfiAc,  ceiu]Ai  ceu, 

o  ^em  C-|\i]\u, — ni  -pAeb  in  -pec — 
CO  CiAimdiAn  oy  CA]Aintiin  cucc, 
CO  Pau]aaic  nAt)bAb  necjAUcc. 

23.  Coic  1A1  cpcliAu,  cen  cp-pc  uai]a, 

"00  bAl^mb,  ]A1A  C|A1]^C  C|AA1C1"0, 

A  niiAib  o]"  b-6piin'o  pioi^Ai^, 
•QIC  cuAin  cebbint),  a  CliApmAi  ^ 

24.  Coic  IA15  coiCAic-^^^^  -pAecpvAC  ye, 

-00  bAeciAAi-o  nA  C]A11XA1*0e, 
o  Cb^Ainiclu\n,  coiitoa]-  nA  cne*o, 
CO  'OiA]\niAic  *Oo]\nniA'p  IDupv^en. 
<»9^'  See  note  502,  App.  p.  47(;. 
That  is  the  four  elements. 
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15.  Death  to  ye  we  choose  not  nor  desire, 

It  is  neither  [our]  pleasure  or  free  choice ; 
Assign  with  openness  a  proper  pledge, 
And  depart  out  of  Eriu  each  of  you  three. 

16.  Those  men  then  from  us  departed,— 

They  were  expelled  with  great  difficulty ; 
Though  a  woman  of  theirs  they  left  there. 
Carman,  alive  in  her  narrow  cell. 

17.  Every  oath  from  which  there  is  no  release — ^^^"^ 

Sea,  fire.  Heaven,  and  the  fair-faced  Earth, — ^^^'^ 
That  in  power  or  weakness  they  ne'er  would  return, 
As  long  as  the  sea  encircled  Eriu. 

18.  Carman,  who  gave  death  and  battles. 

Once  so  destructive  with  her  spells, 
Received  her  fate,  as  she  well  deserved. 
Among  the  oaks  of  these  firm  mounds. 

19.  Hither  came,  to  celebrate  her  [funeral]  rites, 

To  lament  her,  to  inaugurate  her  Guba,"^^^^^ 
The  Tuatha  D^,  upon  the  noble  beautiful  plain  : 
This  was  the  first  regular  fair  of  Carman. 

20.  The  grave  of  Carman,  by  whom  was  it  dug  ? 

Will  you  learn,  or  do  you  know? 
According  to  all  our  beloved  forefathers, 
It  was  Bres,  son  of  Eladan.  Listen. 


21.  Four  score  and  five  fair  hundreds. 

Is  the  number,  not  false,  of  years, 
From  Carman  of  demoniac  spells, 
To  the  manifested  birth  of  Jesus  after  humanity.^"'^ 

22.  Two  years,  thirty,  and  four  hundred. 

From  the  birth  of  Christ— not  small  the  span- 
To  Crimthan  over  Carman's  plain, 
To  Patrick  the  great  and  glorious. 

23.  Five  kings  and  thirty,  without  neglect  of  the  tryst 

Of  Leinstermen,  before  the  faith  of  Christ, 

Their  fame  extended  over  Eriu, 

From  thy  sweet-sounding  harbour,  O  Carman.  ' 

24.  Five  and  fifty  vigilant  kings. 

Of  the  champions  of  Christianity, 
From  Crimthan,  inflictor  of  wounds, 
To  Diarmad  Dornmas  Durgen. 

(»9a)  Wailings  for  the  dead.    See  vol.  ii.  pp.  383,  384. 

(593)  i^hat  is,  after  he  had  assumed  human  nature. 
M.  1.  ic  tM5,  i.e.  five  times  fifty  kings. — H,  3  S. 
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25.  Occ  mic  golAim  tin  a  fto^, 

'OoiTO  h-^]\^  6bep,  ly-  li-e-|Aenion, 
.AmAi^A^in,  CotpcliA  cencjAAT), 
"h-CjAeAch  peb|AiA,  if  C^enriAn. 

26.  tlopiA'o  f  Ain  |AAcliA  inx)  oeriAi^, 

cec  cjAACA      c]\en  iTiAi*onn, 
oc  cocc  iTTO,  oc  cuix)ecc  A-pp, 
CO  CAinic  cpeiuem  n-AmriA-p. 

27.  O  UliuAiu  T)e  co  ClAin*o  tTlileo, 

bA  tDin  -pobAn  i|^  ^ii^pep; 

0  CtAirro  Tnibex)  bA  ^nnn  n-^te 
bA  'Oin  CO  pAC]AA1C  ITlAcliAe. 

28.  tiem,  cAtAm,  5]AiAn,  e-pcA.  i-p  miii|i, 

coi^Aubi,  unu,  ocuf  cii|aciii]a, 
beoib,  cbuApA,  fuibi  -pAobcliA, 
cofA,  bArriA,  'p]Aoin,  if  -oecA. 

29.  6icb,  ctAiX)ib,  cA|\pAic  CAime, 

5A1,  fceicb,  'OfecA  'ooeine, 
'Ofiicbc,  meff,  'OAicen,  Ia  "oiiti, 
Ia  If  A'OAig,  c]AAi5  qAOincmti. 

30.  *oo  f ACfAu  fAin  uite  a  tio^, 

bui*oni  bAnbA  cen  bic  bfon, — 
conriA  becb  fo  cAbAif  cheic, — 
cec  cfOAf  bbiA'OAin  ca]a  cAfmefc. 

31.  •oojAin^ec  ^enci  ^Ae-oeb, 

1  CAfniAin,  -pe  cbpenniAi'oeni ; 
oeriAC  cen  CAin,  cen  cinATO, 
cen  5nim  A15,  cen  eppi'OAin. 

32.  Lucu  bAifd  Cfifc  nA  cebit), 

1  CAfiriAin,  If  DAig,  If  'oeimin, 
if  ino  "ote^Aic  cfifc  Af  cecc, 

O  Cf1fC  CAf  A  C]\1]'CA1'0eCC. 

33.  ocuf  nAem  li-6fen'o, 

ini  pAUf A1C,  If  iin  CfimubAnn, 

1AC  f  AclljAenfAfUf  AC  CAC  CAC, 

fo  bennACfAC  in  oenAc. 

34.  A  AX.  cficAc  oenAC  Afo, 

•oo  biub  Of  b]\iiACAib  Ca|\ niAn  ; 
C01CA  nA  cfenme'oon  cfifc, 
6  hC]\etiion  co  pACfAic. 

35.  A  C01C  cecfi  "oeic  "oacca, 

Af  f]\eic  oenAi^  AibACCA; 
o  bfOfAt  bfoeiiAc  cen  b]\Ac 
copn  n-oeiiAc  n-'oe'oenAc. 
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25.  The  eight  sons  of  Gollamh  with  their  full  host, 

Dond,  Ir,  Eber,  and  Heremon, 
Amergin,  Colptha  the  griefless, 
Ereach  Febria,  and  Erennan. 

26.  These  were  the  upholders  of  the  fair, 

To  be  ever  highly  boasted  of, 

Coming  thither,  going  thence  ; 

To  the  advent  of  the  all-ruling  faith. 

27.  Of  the  Tuatha  De  to  the  sons  of  Miledh, 

Was  a  race  of  upright  women  and  brave  men ; 
Of  the  sons  of  Miledh  of  bright  deeds 
Was  the  race  to  Patrick  of  Macha. 

28.  Heaven,  Earth,  sun,  moon,  and  sea. 

Fruits,  fire,  and  riches. 
Mouths,  ears,  alluring  eyes. 
Feet,  hands,  noses,  and  teeth. 

29.  Steeds,  swords,  beautiful  chariots. 

Spears,  shields,  human  faces. 
Dew,  fruits,  blossoms,  and  foliage, 
Day  and  night,  a  heavy  flooded  shore. 

30.  These  in  fulness  all  were  there. 

The  tribes  of  Banba  without  lasting  grief, — 
To  be  under  the  protection  of  the  fair. 
Every  third  year  without  prohibition. 

31.  The  gentiles  of  the  Gaedhil  did  celebrate, 

In  Carman,  to  be  highly  boasted  of, 

A  fair  without  [breach  of]  law,  without  crime. 

Without  a  deed  of  violence,  without  dishonour. 

32.  The  followers  of  Christ's  baptism  deny  not, 

That  in  Carman,  right  true, 

More  regular  became  the  tryst 

From  Christ  to  the  [introduction]  of  Christianity. 

33.  The  kings  and  the  saints  of  Eriu, 

With  Patrick,  and  with  Crimthan, 
Each  clan  they  bravely  controlled. 
The  fair  they  blessed. 

34.  Nine  times  thirty  high  fairs, 

Were  celebrated  over  the  shores  of  Carman, 
Fifty  in  its  high  central  tryst, 
From  Heremon  to  Patrick, 

35.  Five  four  tens^^^^^  is  the  date 

Over  which  the  noble  fair  extended. 
From  Breasal  Broenach  without  guile 
To  the  last  holding  of  the  fair. 

(fc9s)  j'ive,  and  four  tens,  i.e.  640  yeare. 
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36.  o  Ch|\imc'htin'o  m  c1i]ioua  cAin 

o  CVlAcllAI^I  

A  nAoi  iiA5tAn<x  cen  i^aitto. 
■pA  pt  l/AbiAA-OA  tAechmAitl. 

37.  Se  -pi^  X)ec  -po  -oepbAi^  -OAm, 

cec  fill,  cec  fencAit)  -potAm  ; 
o  CliAfmun  riA  cuAn  cpAebAc, 

•00  -jAAU  fttJ-A^  f An  flAU  OetlAC. 

38.  'A  b-odic  A  ^OochfA  *ooinich, — 

-pbtlA^  pOchtA  fAA  p]AinAi'oim, — 

^nipeu  oeriAc  coi-jA  CApmAin 
yo  ^toi-p,  ip  "po  ^Iati  A]AmAib. 

39.  A  130  X)ec  cen  pux)  imprint), 

•ooenAipb  iippiA  AuiriAim  ; 
"00  ciipi  ^pib-OA  in  ^Aipcit), 
on  c-pit  fi^'OA  Appo  ITlApcm. 

40.  A  001  c  A  pm^Aibbe  ^Ap^, 

poll  pec  op  CApiTiAin  ciocAfo; 
oenAc  pAi-obip,  co  -pfecAib, 
CO  fAi-obib,  CO  fpi<\n-ecAib. 

41.  Seipmp  "oon  fAi^ni  feimni^, 

•oo  pib  bpep Aib  bpic  beimni^; 
pbuA^  p'in'o  ]\A  pAglAib  -pun  1*0, 
op  cptiAi*o  CApniAin  c'heu5Uini5. 

42.  Pac]\aic,  bju^ic  imniAbbe, 

CAempn  ip  CoIaiii  Cibbe; 
1AU  ip  Aipcbech  Ap  cec  fbuA^, 
nA  ]\o  bAiincep  AmA]\cpbtiA5. 

43.  OenAc  nA  nAeb  ne]\u  "oia  cbu]A, 

Ap  cup  ip  ce]\c  T)iA  copu^ux) ; 
oenAc  A]\"0]\i5  pbAicip  ^lAin, 
ippex)  bip  inA  x)e5Ai'o. 

44.  Cbucbi  bAn  "L^i^en  iAp  bo, 

on  cfbtiA^  ]\A  ^eb — ni  ]\ax)  n^o: 
bAnc]\Acc  nAc  bee  inepp  imniAC, 
^Yyer>  a  ceci  in  cpepp  oenAc. 

45.  I'Aipig  VocbAi]\c,  p'ocA  A  iii-bb^t), 

beo  "OAjieip  COCA  nA  in-bAn ; 
ip  beo  bAi^in  bin  a  pe*©, 
11 A  X)A5pi]\  TDA  b-imcoiTiec. 

46.  Ua  ]ii5*0AiiinAib  p]\iicbi  ■pun'o, 

in  coicet)  cbuci  i  CApmun'o; 


JSce  note  5G7,  App.  p.  510. 
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36.  From  Crimthan  of  the  comely  form, 

From  Cathair  

Nine  were  celebrated  without  intermission 
By  the  race  of  Labrad,  the  princely  hero. 

37.  Sixteen  kings  to  me  have  been  recorded, 

By  every  Saij^^*^^^  and  profound  historian, 
From  Carman  of  the  branchy  harbours, 
Who  brought  hosts  unto  the  noble  fair. 

38.  Eight  from  the  populous  Dodder, — 

Renowned  hosts  ever,  to  be  boasted  of, — 
They  celebrated  the  regular  fair  of  Carman 
With  pomp  and  with  bright  arms. 

39.  Twelve,  without  an  error  in  the  counting, 

Of  festive  fairs  I  acknowledge, 
To  the  fierce  champion,  of  valour, 
Of  the  regal  race  of  noble  Maistiu. 

40.  Five  from  Fidgabhla  the  stern, 

Celebrated  over  Carman  of  high  renown, 
A  rich  fair,  with  bridles,^^^^^ 
With  saddles,  with  bridle-steeds. 

41 .  Six  by  the  royal  triumphant  heir. 

Of  the  race  of  Breasal  Breac  of  mighty  blows — 

A  fair  host  with  resplendent  spears. 

Over  the  cell  of  the  battle- wounding  Carman. 

42.  Patrick  and  Bridget  together, 

Caemgen  and  Colum  Cille, 

They  are  dominant  over  every  host. 

And  they  durst  not  be  "  cavalcaded". 

43.  The  fair  of  the  saints,  with  pomp  is  celebrated, 

'T  is  meet  at  first  to  pay  homage  to  God, 
The  fair  of  the  high  king  of  bright  heaven, 
It  is  after  the  [latter]  it  comes. 

44.  The  fair  of  tbe  women  of  Leinster  in  the  afternoon, 

A  noble  most  delightful  host — 't  is  no  false  assertion  : 
Women  whose  fame  is  not  small  abroad, 
Their  fair  is  the  third  fair. 

45.  The  Laisechs  of  Fothairt,  wide  their  fame : 

To  them  is  the  stewardship  of  the  coteries  of  the  women : 
Leinster  with  all  her  jewels  to  them  belongs, 
The  chosen  men  for  its  protection. 

46.  To  mirthful  royal  princes  belongs 

The  fifth  game  at  Carman ; 


(597)  The  Sreith  was  the  double  reined  or  parade  bridle,  as  distinguished 
rom  the  Srian  (=  sreith  -\-  can)  i.e.  the  one-reined  bridle. 
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l^tuAij  eni^  h-Cpenx),  rriA-pe-o, 
'ooib      ceti^ett  in  yeyyev. 

47.  •oeoi'o  Ia  ClAnriAib  CottoIa, 
cluci  CA|imun  x)a^  cotti^a, 

fee  cec  fitJA^,  f Aep  in  -pocAjA, — 

O-p  CAC  ]AOeTl,  l-p  IM^ullOpUT). 

48.  Secc  cluchi,  inAjA  'OAniAi|\  -oaic, 

ipfer)  -popiTACAlb  pAC|\A1C, 

m  CAC  La  -[ia  -peccniAin  yA\r), 

A]\  bA|i  -pejAcbtAiX)  p]i  eipui*o.  C 


49.  *Oo  mcif  LAipn  in  -pAin, 

iA|i  u]iebAib,  iA]i  cellAi^ib, 

o  t/AbjiATO  ton^i^ec  U  -pbuA^/^^*^ 

CA  CAcbAi]A  conif ec  cbech|iiiA*6. 

50.  Hi  |?A|AtAic  Cac1iai|i  CA|AmAin, 

Acc  "oiA  TTiAicni  tno]A  A-obAit; 
nA  cbo-pp^^cb  CO  -pATobin  -pAin, 
fit  tlof A  l^Ab^e  -jre^Ait). 

51.  popu-o  fig  Af^Ac  tloif  Ain/^^^^ 

fOf  "oeif  fi5  CAfmiiin  cAemnAif ; 
'01A  tAim  cli  cen-OAi-o,  b]\i  n-X)iiAil, 
fofut)       5^ible  5^-CbtiAin; 

52.  1f  tof^  f  A  fit  t.tl^'OAC  toif 

"LAi^fic,  iTiAC  ConAitt  Cen-oiTioif ; 

if  PocllAlfC  nAC  CAI-Otl  CAfC, 

cen  TDAibfi  "oiA  niAfinofACc. 

11  fluAj,  glittering  hosts.  In  that  is,  he  was  patron  of  bards.  Both 
the  Book  of  Bullyniote  version  this  is  terras  are  equally  applicable  to  prince 
made        ywc^x),  i.e.  of  many  poets,  Lahrad. 

(699)  The  matter  of  stanzas  51,  52,  and  53  is  given  in  four  stanzas  in  the 
Book  of  Bally  mote,  as  follows: — 


26.  f  o]uit)       Ajx^Ac  )Aoif  Ain, 

fOjA  -oei]'  -[Mj  CA]Aniuir>  CAem 

i:o|\n'o  C]\UACAin  ctec 

cunAp  ; 

27.  ^x  ^o?S  T^^       tug-oAd  toi|\ 

lAigpc,  niAC  ConAitt  Cen-o- 
moi]A  ; 


26.  The  Forud  of  the  noble  king  of 

Airget-Ilos, 

On  the  right  of  the  king  of  beau- 
tiful Carman; 

On  his  left,  with  all  athletic 
sports, 

The  Forud  of  the  king  of  Crua- 
chan — the  lofty  hero  ;  * 

27.  And  the  progeny  of  the  numerous 

race  of  Lugad 
Laigsech,  son  of  Conall  Cend- 
.  moir; 


•  Th«  Cruachan  here  meant  is  Cruachan  Claenta  or  Offaly. 
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The  host  of  Eriu's  bounteous  men,  with  their  jewels, 
To  them  the  sixth  fair  is  assigned. 

47.  After  this  the  Clan  Cunla  follow. 

The  fair  of  Carman  duly  celebrating, 
Beyond  each  host,  a  noble  race, — 
On  every  field,  a  royal  progeny. 

48.  Seven  games,  as  to  you  we  have  told, 

That  is  what  Patrick  ordained, 
On  every  day  of  the  sportive  week, 
Enjoining  that  to  sweet  devotions  they  should  ever 
listen.  Listen. 

49.  The  Leinstermen  continued  to  hold  this  fair, 

By  their  tribes,  by  their  families. 

From  Labrad  Longsech  of  glittering  hosts. 

To  the  powerful  red- speared  Cathair. 

50.  Cathair  bequeathed  Carman, 

Only  to  his  own  great  and  powerful  race ; 
At  their  head  with  splendour  bright. 
The  race  of  Ros  Failge  we  behold. 

51.  The  Forud<^°^^  of  the  noble  king  of  Airget  Ros, 

On  the  right  of  the  king  of  beautiful  Carman  ; 
On  his  left  hand  stands,  in  right  of  inheritance, 
The  Forud  of  the  king  of  Gaible  Gd-Cluain  ; 

52.  And  the  progeny  of  the  numerous  race  of  Lugad 

Laigsich,  son  of  Conall  Cendmor  ; 

And  the  Fotharts  who  knew  no  thirst. 

Without  derogation  to  their  ancestral  inheritance. 

^y  ^TocVi  Ai]\c  co  ^Ai-ohiix  ^ec, —  And  the  Fotharts  rich  in  jewels — 
cen'OAi'ob|\i  -0011  ■oiconne'D.  Not  degrading  to  the  noble  guar- 

dians. 

28.  Ill  kAtAiiTo  AugUT'c  cen  Ail,         28.  On  the  Kalends  of  August  with- 

ciA5'OAi|'  itTo  5AC  c]Aef  btiAT)-  out  fail, 

Ain,  They  repaired  thither  every  third 

AjcAif  .1111.  njiAAi-pne  itn  jmm  .  year; 

gle,  They  contested  seven  well-fought 

races, 

Xecr:  lAice  riA  -peccmAnie.  On  the  seven  days  of  the  week. 

29.  iuAig-Dif  fpi  bA^A  bib,  29.  There  they  proclaimed  in  friendly 
ce|\cA  ACA-p  cAiiA  in  C015  words, 

[ce], —  The  rights  and  laws  of  the  pro- 

cec  |\ecc  ^iajIa  co  ixo^a^a, —  viuce ; — 

cecc^Ae-pbtiAiDAin  A  coYvajjA-o.  Every  right  of  law  they  pro- 

claimed,— 
Every  third  year  they  revised 
them. 

(600)  A.  Foruc?  was  the  place  in  which  each  king  sat  surrounded  by  his  Sahaid 
or  counsellors,  and  his  Dam  or  retinue.  The  seat  of  the  king  seems  to  have 
been  on  the  top  of  a  mound  which  was  surrounded  by  an  earthen  wall  or 
rampart.  Forud  is  cognate  with  Forus,  the  residence  of  a  magistrate,  and 
with  the  Latin  Forum. 
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53.  1  KAlAinx)  Au^ufu  cen  Ait, 

ciA^Aic  in-o  cec  c]\e|"  btiA-OAin  ; 

AtTO  tuA-OlU  CO  •OATIA  A]A  "OAlg, 

ce^ic  cec  caiia  ocu-p  co|^caix). 

54.  Ac|AA,  cob  AC,  i?|iichip  pAC, — 

ecliAC  ec]\Aice  A^ipiAt), 

m  l,Ai"tiA]\  La  5]iAi]:pn  in^Ait), — 

el  AT),  Aichm,  Auh^AbAit. 

55.  Cen  •out  ife]\  in  ai^accc  m-bAn, 

cen  mnA  in  Ai^eAcc  ye\\  -puTO^tAn  ; 
rriA'o  Aiuet)  n  ip  [o]  cttmcep, 
cix)  Ac-pe^i.  ci*o  AumtJince-p. 

56.  Cipe  ui  'OA]A  i^ecc  nApp'ig, — 

benen  co  bcAcc  -pA  buAn^cpb, — 
nA  beu  A]\  A]"  nA  pne, 
Acu  A  bAp  nA  biclibme. 

57.  ^y  1AU  A  A-OA  ottA: — 

fctnc,  C]Atiici,  ctii]in  cjiAepcottA, 
cuip^,  cimpAi^  cen  cpiAninA, 
ptit)  ocu]"  ]:Aen  ctiA]\A; 

58.  pAn-pnub  pnt), — -pAcb  cen  -oocbcA, — 

co^td,  CAnA,  cocrno]\CA, 
j^ti^'ni^e,  1]'  -ointe  p'ex)A; 
ACjAA,  ]\une  ]Aomep\A; 

59.  ^XpiO-pC,  -pOI^CA-OA,  -jMX^Alt, 

If  cecti|"CA  -pijAA  pubAit, 
•oubtAi-oi,  'oin'openculf  -oaic, 
cecufCA  CAi]Appi  ocup  Co]\inAic; 

60.  11a  pepi^A,  ini  p^eip  u]\tnni  ■Cein]\A, 

oenAi^e,  im  oenAC  G-mnA, 

AnnAttAT)  Ant),  i^"  pp  -po, 

CAc  pvAnt)  ]\o  f  Ann  At)  6|Aet) ; 
61   Scot  cettAi^  Uem]-\A, — nAC  umim, — 

p^i-p  cec  c]\icbAu  in  b-Cjunt), 

bAn-pencA-j^  biiit)ni  bA^A, 

bptiit)ni,  ^eppi,  ^AbAtA; 
62.  *Oeic  cbnnnA  CbAcbAi^A  CeuAi^ 

t)iA  ctAint),  |\A  ceim  ]\i5mecAi5; 

-poipvb  cec  t)tini  niApi  i'p  t)tecc, 

comber  tiite  co  a  eipcecc.  C 

(601)  jii'r^cht,  a  legal  assembly  or  court.  (See  Introduction,  p.  cclxii.)  This 
law  for  the  protection  of  lemales  appears  to  have  prevailed  among  the 
Ancient  Irish  at  all  tlie  national  Assemblies  and  Fairs.    See  the  poem  on 
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53.  On  the  Kalends  of  August  without  fail, 

They  repaired  thither  every  third  year ; 
There  aloud  with  boldness  they  proclaimed 
The  rights  o^  every  law,  and  the  restraints. 

54.  To  sue,  to  levy,  to  controvert  debts, — 

The  abuse  of  steeds  in  their  career, 
Is  not  alloAved  to  contending  racers, — 
Elopements,  arrests,  distraints. 

55.  That  no  man  goes  into  the  women's  Airecht,(^o'^ 

That  no  women  go  into  the  Airecht  of  fair  clean  men  ; 

That  no  abduction  is  heard  of, 

Nor  repudiation  of  husbands  or  of  wives. 

56.  Whoever  transgresses  the  law  of  the  assembly, — 

Which  Benen  with  accuracy  indelibly  wrote, — 
Cannot  be  spared  upon  family  composition, 
But  he  must  die  for  his  transgression. 

57.  These  are  its  many  great  privileges : — 

Trumpets,  Cruits,  wide-mouthed  horns, 
Cuisig,  Timpanists  without  weariness, 
Poets  and  petty  rhymesters  ; 

58.  Fenian  tales  of  Find, — an  untiring  entertainment,— 

Destructions,  Cattle-preys,  Courtships, 
Inscribed  tablets,  and  books  of  trees, 
Satires,  and  sharp  edged  runes ; 

59.  Proverbs,  maxims,  royal  precepts, 

And  the  truthful  instruction  of  Fithal, 
Occult  poetry,  topographical  etymologies. 
The  precepts  of  Cairpri  and  of  Cormac  ; 

60.  The  Feasts,  with  the  great  Feast  of  Teamar, 

Fairs,  with  the  fair  of  Emania, 

Annals  there  are  verified, 

Every  division  into  which  Eriu  was  divided  ; 

61.  The  history  of  the  household  of  Teamar — not  insignificant, 

The  knowledge  of  every  territory  in  Eriu, 

The  history  of  the  women  of  illustrious  families, 

Of  Courts,  Prohibitions,  Conquests ; 

62.  The  noble  Testament  of  Cathair  the  great 

To  his  descendants,  to  direct  the  steps  of  royal  rule 

Each  one  sits  in  his  lawful  place, 

So  that  all  attend  to  them  to  listen.  Listen. 


the  Fair  of  Tailu  in  the  Dindsenchas  of  Tailte,  and  also  in  Keating's  History 
reign  of  Tuathal  Techtmar,  a.d.  79. 
(60^)  See  Note  14,  vol.  i.,  p.  45. 
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63.  pipAi,  p*oti,  ye]\  cen^Ait, 

cnArhp|A,  ocuf  cuifienriAi^, 

64.  UuivcbAic  A  i:ex)mA  mte 

•oo       be^AbA  bpticm<M^Ae; 
CO  n-e]Ane  in  ]vi  -pAn  |\Ame|Y, 
A]i  CAC  n-*0An  A  miAX)  *oiie-p. 

65.  A1CC1,  AiiA^^ni,  AiTjbp  ceoib, 

coim^ne  cinci  coemceneoib ; 
A  -peim       ]\At  X)A]\  bpe^rriA^, 
ACAc,  fAcpuAX)  en^nAiTi. 

66.  1]"e  pn  yco\\  itro  oeriAi^, 

on  c-fbtiA^  beo-OA  biuf-Aebt) ; — 
CO  cAbAi]A  'ooib  on  conroi'o 
CAbAiTi  con  A  CAemclio]ACib. 

67.  ^^i-peu  noein  LA^en  iaiaIo, — 

noem  in  couai^ — ni  cboeni\6, — 
Of  iiAcbn'o  CA|AniAin,  co  CA^X), 
Aip^nn-D,  I'leccAin,  j^Abn^AbAit. 

68.  UjAOfcu'o  1  -po^mtiii,  ]:oyecr, 

1  CA]Ainiin  tjibe  in  oenyecu, — 
|iA  t/A^nib  nAc  ]"Aince]\c  i^nnt), — 
\\A  An]Aecc,  ]AA  ecomtunt), 

69.  Ctep^,  tAeic  LA^en  ibte, 

innAA  nA  n-'OAgfe^A  co  n-*oetTine. 
"OiA,  'po]:iui]A  mA]^  -|A0'px)'Li5, 
■piA  n  lugib  AnA  eifci*o.  C-. 

70.  Oej^i-OAcc  .b.  n-*0]AonAX)e, 

ocu]'  ecu]\ef  Op^Aip^e, 

ocui'  nuAbt       cpAunnu  fte^, 

on  cftviA^  i^iinnu,  i|"e  a  "oepe-o. 

71.  C^x)  p|AU  111e]XA  AcbepTnAi]'  "oe 

ni  h-e]^pA,  ni  b-ec]AAice; 
1]^  f en  5A]AniAn  pA]i,  a  ye\\y 
ip^An-o  CO  ciAn  ]\o  ctAToex). 

72.  Cto  uA-oib  fAin  no  5Ai]\une, 

ece]A  I'buA^Aib  fAiiiAi^che, 
lAopotecc,  cen  -OAi-obiAi,  ^y  jAopobig 
A  LAi^niii  nA  becc,  efci*o. 
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65.  Pipes,  fiddles,  chainmen. 

Bone-men,  and  tube-players, 

A  crowd  of  babbling  painted  masks. 

Roarers  and  loud  bellowers. 

G4:.  They  all  exert  their  utmost  powers 

For  the  magnanimous  king  of  the  Barrow ; 
Until  the  noble  king  in  proper  measure  bestows 
Upon  each  art  its  rightful  meed. 

65.  Elopements,  slaughters,  musical  choruses. 

The  accurate  synchronisms  of  noble  races, 
The  succession  of  the  sovereign  kings  of  Bregia, 
Their  battles,  and  their  stern  valour. 

66.  Such  is  the  arrangement  of  the  fair, 

By  the  lively  ever  happy  host ; — 
May  they  receive  from  the  Lord 
A  land  with  choicest  fruits. 

67.  They,  Leinster's  saints,  celebrate  next  day, — 

The  saints  of  the  alliance — 't  is  no  evil  deed  — 
Over  Carman's  bounteous  lake,  with  solemnity, 
Masses,  adorations,  and  psalm-singing. 

68.  They  fast  in  the  autumn,  good  the  deed. 

At  Carman,  all  of  them  together, — 

The  Leinstermen  without  lack  of  humour, — 

Against  injustice,  against  oppression. 

69.  The  clergy  and  the  laity  of  Leinster  all, 

And  the  stainless  women  of  the  worthy  men. 

God,  who  knows  how  well  they  merit. 

To  their  noble  prayers  will  listen.  Listen. 

70.  The  hospitality  of  the  Hy  Drona, 

And  the  steed  contest  of  the  men  of  Ossory, 

And  the  clash  of  spear-handles, 

From  the  entire  host,  that  was  the  end. 

71.  Though  we  had  called  it  Mesc*s  grave 

It  were  not  mockery,  it  were  not  enmity ; 

[For  Mesc]  and  old  crooked  Garman,  her  husband. 

Here  in  far  ancient  times  were  buried. 

72.  Even  if  from  those  the  name  had  been  derived 

By  hosts  of  etymological  writers. 

It  Avere  just,  no  doubt,  and  it  were  lawful, 

O  Leinstermen  of  the  monuments,  listen. 
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73.  tlAch  A-p  peine  If  buAnblAT), 

1  fAit  fluA^  fo  CAU  c  Aim  An  : 

-pAtmpAitec  coiApAbiAit), 

1  fAit  -pAinfepc  fAep  diA-pmAin. 

74.  Secu  n-x)UTnAi  cen  cAmiiu-o  x)e, 

"00  cAiniux)  TTiAfb  CO  mence; 
-pecc  rriAige,  cA-pmAin  cen  cec, 
cbuice  CA]AiTiAin  cViAincec 

75.  niAjA^Ait)  pn  cip  c^eojAAi^: — 

ITlAyV^A-O  bl-O,  mA^A^A-O  beO  CfAl, 

mA|A5Ai*o  -mop  nA  n-^Ati  n-5"pe5AC, 
1  m-bit)  o-p  If  AfX)  ecAc. 

76.  pAn  nA  n-ec,  f  An  nA  f  ume, 

fAn  nA  m-bAn'OAb  fp  •ofuine; 
fOf  "00  ftuA^  n-^Aif  ec 
nif  TTiAi'oe'o,  nif  imcAinex). 

77.  fit  AfA  nemx)enAm  -oe, — 

mAiti,  meui,  moc-teice, 
fi  cen  ^em,  cen  ^pnni, 
cen  feibe,  cen  ppnne.^^°*^ 

78.  Co  f  e  bA  bf  i^Ac  bAf  a, 

fluA^  tin  111  Af  tif  t.AbfAt)A; 

CAc  fttiA^,  nAC  fAi^cbec  bit)  fecc, 

tAimcbef,  ocuf  ni  tAimec.  C. 

79.  pAitue  ic  fttJA^  nenroA  nA  noeb, 

'Oaiti  ic  "Oia  'oetb'OA,  'oe^CAem  ; 
p  coff Acb  bui'onib  nopn^, 
fi  CAc  n-Accuin^ix)  efci*o.  C 

(803)  jjie  following  stanza  from  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  indicating  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  by  holding  the  fair,  seems  to  show  that  there  is  a  gap  of 
perhaps  two  stanzas  here,  and  that  this  stanza  is  one  of  them  :  it  is  the  thirtieth 
stanza  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote  (where  it  comes  after  the  one  numbered  29 
in  the  foot  note,  page  535  supra),  and  is  there  obviously  out  of  place.  The 
only  place  where  it  could  be  introduced  without  disturbing  the  narrative  of  the 
poem  would  be  after  this  stanza:  it  has  however  been  thought  better  to  give 
it  as  a  foot  note,  than  to  introduce  it  into  this  part  of  the  poem  which  is  taken 
from  the  Book  of  Leinster. 

30.  l^ich,  btidc,  pc,  fAniA,  foriA,  Corn,  milk,  peace,  ease,  prosperity, 

tinA  lAtiA  le^AcoiA,  Waters  full  in  great  abundance. 


Vmir 
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73.  Twenty-one  raths  of  enduring  fame, 

In  which  hosts  are  under  earth  confined : 
A  conspicuous  cemetery  of  high  renown, 
By  the  side  of  delightful  noble  Carman. 

74.  Seven  mounds  without  touching  each  other. 

Where  the  dead  have  often  been  lamented  ; 
Seven  plains,  sacred  without  a  house. 
For  the  funeral  games  of  Carman. 

75.  Three  markets  in  that  auspicious  country  :— 

A  market  of  food,  a  market  of  live  stock. 
And  the  great  market  of  the  foreign  Greeks, 
Where  gold  and  noble  clothes  were  wont  to  be. 

76.  The  slope  of  the  steeds,  the  slope  of  the  cooking ; 

The  slope  of  the  embroidering  women ; 

To  no  man  of  the  friendly  hosts 

Will  they  give  adulation,  will  they  give  reproach. 

77.  There  comes  of  not  celebrating  it, — 

Baldness,  failure,  and  early  grayness. 
Kings  without  wisdom,  without  elegance, 
Without  hospitality,  without  truthfulness/^***^ 

78.  Hitherto  warlike  and  brave  have  been 

The  numerous  hosts  of  Labrad's  house  ; 

All  assailing  hosts,  are  compelled  to  be  shy ; 

They  are  challenged,  and  they  challenge  not. 

79.  A  welcome  with  the  saintly  Host  of  Heaven, 

May  I  receive,  with  the  beautiful,  all-perfect  God  ; 

The  King  of  graceful  hosts  may  I  reach, 

A  king  who  to  every  prayer  will  listen !  Listen. 


^15-1^15,  cocotnbAiT)  cint),         True  kingly  heroes,  with  loyalty 
x)ipmAi5  i:o)\|\Ain  ipo\^  eY^en.  to  chiefs, 

With  triumph  of  heroic  hosts  of 
Eriu. 

The  follo\ving  is  the  version  of  this  stanza  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote: — 

32.             A  nenToenoim  -oe —  There  comes  of  its  not  being  holden 

rriAiie,  if  meicli,  if  mocbece,  Baldness,  decay,  early  grayness, 

fi  •oAriA  cotiAmbie  Viib,  With  many  other  evil  fates, 

•00  bbAi^mb  AHA.    efci^.  To  the  noble  Leinstermen.  Listen. 


Finis. 


GLOSSARIAL  INDEX 

OF  IRISH  WORDS. 


[In  the  case  of  important  terms,  such  as  Aire,  etc.,  which  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  only  the  references  to  places  where  their  explanation  is  to  be 
found  are  given  here;  the  other  references  will  be  found  in  the  General 
Index.] 


Abairsech,  a  manufacturing  woman, 
ill.  116. 

Abh,  sweet  (see  Abhrann),  Hi.  371. 

Abh  a  cear,  since  I  slew  [the  death 
of],  Hi.  456. 

Abhrann,  a  song  of  any  tune  or  mea- 
sure, Hi.  371,377,  378. 

Abrus,  material,  Hi.  115,  n.  87. 

Aco,  to  him  or  with  them,  Hi. 
518. 

Ach,  a  groan  or  sigh  (see  Aileach), 
a.  152. 

Achadh,  a  field,  or  division  of  land, 

i.  clxxxii. 
Acht-comaithe,  with  equal  immunity 

iH.  504. 
Acra,  to  sue.  Hi.  499. 
Adabraid  n-aille,  ostentatiousness  of 

fame.  Hi.  428, 
Adair t,  a  pillow.  Hi.  489. 
Adand,  a  small  candle,  Hi.  246  (see 

Cainnill^. 
Adannai,  kindle,  ignite,  Hi.  505. 
Adbelad,  will  die,  Hi.  221. 
Adbond,  bind,  sweet  or  melodious, 

a  song  or  tune,  Hi.  386,  387. 
Adbond  Trirech,  a  triple  Adbond,  a 

tune  in  which  three  parts  are 

understood,  namely,  genntraighe, 

goltraighe,  and   suantraigke,  Hi. 

387. 

Adbreth,  a  species  of  poetry  peculiar 
to  the  order  of  poet  called  Anradh, 
a.  171. 

Adgenedar,  Aithgenethar,  to  make 
restitution.  Hi.  508. 

Adgiallat,  they  submit,  or  owe  alle- 
giance to.  Hi.  514. 

Adhal,  dishonour,  blemish,  or  dis- 
grace. Hi.  518. 

Adid,  his  two,  Hi.  497. 

Admilithi,  more  pale  :  one  of  the  jes- 
ters of  Conaire  Mdr,  monarch  of 
Eriu,  so  called,  Hi.  150. 


Aedh  or  Ud/i,  *'  a  spark  of  fire",  from 
which  is  derived  Aedh,  the  proper 
Christian  name  of  a  man,  Angli- 
cised Hugh,  u.  132. 

Aenach,  a  fair,  or  general  assembly, 
i.  cclv. 

Ae7iach  Gubha,  a  moaning  or  mourn- 
ing assembly,  Hi.  383. 

Aes  Sidhe,  "dwellers  in  the  hills", 
"  the  fairy  people",  ii.  198. 

Agell  do,  [his  pledge  to  him,  i.e., 
he  is  entitled  to]  his  brooch  and 
everything  composed  of  gold  and 
of  silver — his  pledged  article,  what- 
ever it  be,  Hi.  1 12. 

Agid,  In  Agid,  face  to  face,  against 
the  face  of,  Hi.  458. 

A  h-Aihain,  "from  Athens",  Hi. 
526-7. 

A  h-Espain,  "out  of  Spain",  Hi. 
210. 

Aicbeile,  dangerous  severity,  etc.,  Hi. 
440. 

Aiced-Fige,  weaving  implements,  Hi.. 
116. 

Aicdi,  work  of  art,  Hi.  504. 

Aidbdenaib,  prosecutors,  Hi.  500. 

Aidbsi,  great  or  greatness  ;  its  tech- 
nical signification  in  music  was  the 
singing  of  a  multitude  in  chorus, 
iH.  246,  247. 

Aidbsi,  cor  us  cronuin,  a  kind  of  gut- 
tural or  purring  chorus ;  a  great 
chorus  or  vocal  concert  (see  Cepo'c), 
iH.  245,  371,374,  376. 

Aideadh  Uladh,  the  deaths  of  the 
Ultonians,  u.  94. 

Ai  Esain,  same  as  Aigthe  Esain,Ta.nk- 
Esain,  Hi,  517. 

Aige,  a  stranger,  Hi.  507. 

Aighthe  Esain,  the  proportional  in- 
crease of  a  man's  Esain  due  to  his 
special  rank  or  honour,  Hi.  515 
(see  Esain). 
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Aigne,  an  arguer,or  pleading  counsel- 
lor, I.  ccxxiii,  cclii,  cclxxiii. 
Ail,  a  fence,  a  stake  fence,  i.  clxxxi, 
cxxxii,  cxci,  cel. 
„  comarbus,  a  divisional  fence  be- 
tween the  lands  of  co-heirs,  or 
shares  of  gavelled  land,  i.  clxxxi. 
Ail,  a  stone ;  Ach,  a  groan  or  sigh, 

hence  ^i7eac^,  ii.  152. 
Ail  bend  Alaluailh  n-dronaicde,  flow- 
ing capes  dexterously  embroidered, 
Hi.  142. 

Ailestar,  Ailastair^  the  bog  firs  (recte. 
Iris  pseudacorus,  or  common  flag 
or  Iris,  now  called  Feleastrom), 
i.  Ixxiii ;  Hi.  190. 

Ailgine,  tranquillity,  etc.,  Hi.  221. 

Ai/i,  other.  Hi.  506. 

Ailsed-nadma,  intentional  fraudulent 
knotting,  Hi.  493. 

Aimsir  na  c-curadh,  the  time  of  a 
champion's  military  education,  ii. 
367. 

Ain,  Aine,  rushes,  Hi.  486,  489. 
Aindiden,  Friday,  Hi.  507. 
Ainmed,  disparagement,  Hi,  514, 520. 
Airbernad,  diminution,  curtailment, 
Hi.  516. 

Airbid,  a  measure  of  weight,  Hi.  483, 
n.  524. 

Airbi,  a  wooden  fence,  t.  ccciv. 
Airbir,  an  armful  [recfe,  a  shoulder 

bundle  or  load],  Hi.  487. 
A  ircend,  a  defined  boundary  or  limit, 

i.  cel. 

Airchinnech,  a  lay  vicar,  a  land 
steward  [of  monastery  or  church 
land],  i.  cclii;  H.  31,  169. 

Airchisecht,  bemoaning,  Hi.  442, 
454. 

Airech  Feibhe,  a  chief  of  dignity.  Hi. 

114,  and  126-7. 
Aire,  a  lord,  a  title  of  distinction.  Hi. 

468. 

Airech,  litigation  here.  Hi.  499. 
Airecht,  a  court,  H.  20. 
Airecht  Fodeisin,  his  own  court,  i.e. 
„  the  court  of  the  Eigh,  or  court  of 
king's  bench,  of  a  High  Tuatha, 
i.  ccxlix,  cclxvi,  cclxxii. 
„  Foleitliy    a  court  leet,  cclxii, 
cclxxii. 

,,    Urnai.de,   a  court  of  pleas,  i. 

cclxiii,  cclxxii. 
Aire  Ard,  the  steward  of  a  king,  i, 

ccxliv ;  Hi.  469,  515. 
„    Cosraing,  the  Gertfa  or  Reeve 

of  a  Fine,  i.cciii,ccxlvii,ccxlviii  j 

Hi.  470,  491. 


Aire  Desa,  the  lowest  grade  of  Flath, 
i,  ccxxxiv,  ccxlvii ;  Hi.  468,  494, 
516. 

„  Echtai,  a  high  constable  of  a 
Crich  or  territory,  i.  ccxlv, 
ccxlvii ;  Hi.  468,  497. 

„  Fine,  the  chief  of  kindred  of  a 
Firie,  i.  cci,  ccxlvii ;  Hi.  516. 

„  Forgaill,  an  officer  who  corres- 
ponds to  the  Welsh  Canghellor 
or  chancellor,  i.  ccxliii ;  Hi.  468, 
500. 

„   Tidse,  commander  of  the  levy 
of  a  Tuath,  cf.  Dux  (Duc-s)  and 
A.  Sax.  Here-toq,  ccxliii;  Hi. 
468,  469,  499,  516. 
Airel,  rooms,  or  compartments  [in  a 

house],  Hi.  7. 
Aireman,  Airemh,  a  ploughman,  i.  ci. 
Airgetlach,  a  general  name  for  a 

metallic  ore,  i.  ccccix. 
Airigis  (perceives),  he  perceived.  Hi. 
448. 

Airiglib  gaisced,  missive  weapons  of 
valour,  ii.  303. 

Airilliud,  good  works.  Hi.  514. 

Airinech,  a  frontage,  i.  cccxlvi. 

Airitiuih,  maintenance,  Hi.  497. 

Airlicud,  Airluccud,  borrowing  or 
lending  on  a  pledge.  Hi.  487, 49, 487. 

Airlighe  ar  da  cletli,  chief  or  highest 
advisers  ;  the  members  of  the  coun- 
cil of  each  Fine;  the  Cuicer  na 
Fine,  or  the  five  chiefs  of  kindred 
of  a  Fine,  i.  cclxviii. 

Airlis,  a  yard  of  a  Fonts,  or  enclosed 
paddock  in  which  cattle  were  im- 
pounded, see  note  on  Fer  Forais, 
i.  cclxxx,  ccci,  Cijciv,  Hi.  520. 

Airmed,  a  measure  of  bulk,  Hi.  483. 

Airthind=Airbind,  oats,  i.  ccclxiv. 

Airthiur,  the  east,  Airthiur  Foitsi, 
the  back  part  of  the  south  side  of 
the  seat  or  couch,  Hi.  509. 

Aisneis  cleiih,  a  private  information 
against  a  nobleman,  i.  ccxlv. 
„   7neirle,  a  thiefs  information,  i. 
cclxxxii. 

Aite,  a  tutor,  Hi.  446. 

Aitech  Coinaide,  father  or  chief  of  a 
Comaithches,  copartnership  or  gild, 
i,  ccxvi. 

Aiteog,  a  string  which  is  put  about 
the  mouth  of  a  bag,  in.  117. 

Aith,  a  kiln,  m„  486. 

Ailhcumba  n-aige,  dressing  of  wounds, 
Hi.  486. 

Aithich,  a  tenant,  a  plebeian,  ii.  36, 
iH.  469,  500. 
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Aithech  ar  a  Treba,  a  tribe  tenant 
on  his  ancestral  home.  iit.  482, 
more  correctly,  the  head  of  a  co- 
partnership or  gild,  i.  cci. 

Aithech  Baitse,  Aithech  Baitsidhe,  a 
man  who  aspired  to  belong  to  the 
privileged  grades  of  society,  a 
Bachelor  of  B6-Aireship,  a  tenant 
bachelor  of  Airechus^  probably  con- 
nected with  the  Latin  and  Ro- 
mance terms  Baccalaria  and 
Bacele,  i.  ccl,  ccli,  Hi.  438,  524. 

Aitherach,  a  gain,  Hi.  493. 

Aithgin,  dat.  pi.  Aithginnaib,  the  equal 
of,  restitution,  ii.  cxxiv,  clxxxiii, 
cclxxx,  cclxxxii,  ccxci,  ccxcii ;  iii. 
112,  456,  487,  489. 

Aitire,  a  security  between  two  par- 
ties, a  bail,  cxcvii,  cxcviii,  cclxxv, 
cclxxxiv,  cclxxxv,  ccxcii ;  Hi,  474. 

Aitire  Foesma,  an  Aitire  of  adoption, 
that  is,  a  security  for  the  liabili- 
ties incurred  in  affiliating  a  distant 
relative  or  a  stranger  to  a  Finey  i. 
ccxciii ;  iii.  474. 

Aitire  Luige,  an  oath-bound  Aitire^ 
iii.  474,  n.  487. 

Aitire  Nadma,  the  binding  or  knot- 
ting Aitire;  a  security  bound  by  a 
Naidm  or  bond,  corresponding  to 
the  nexus  of  Roman  law,  i.  ccxcii ; 
iii.  474. 

Aithirne,  Aithrine,  fixed  lawful  fines, 
rights,  and  privileges,  iii.  514. 

Aithlimi,  readiness,  swiftness,  iii.  448. 

Alad,  a  wound,  iii.  450. 

Alaile,  Alai/l,  the  other,  iii.  480,  493. 

Alaili,  another=the  other,  m.  500. 

Alamu,  her  hands,  see  Almhain,  i, 
ecciii. 

Alanai,  one  of  them,  iii.  480. 
Albanach,  an  Albanian  or  native  of 

Alba,  now  Scotland,  i.  clxv. 
All,  the  reins  of  a  chariot;  also  the 
eyes  or  projections  on  the  yoke 
through  which  the  reins  passed, 
i.  cccclxxxi,  cccclxxxii. 
„  DuaZacA,  a  piece  of  harness  almost 
identical  with  the  Cuirpi  dualach, 
or  peaked  straddle  of  the  present 
time,  i.  cccclxxxi,  cccclxxxii. 
„  oir,  golden  bridles,  iii.  160. 
AUa,  Siway  (far  oflf ),  Hi.  456,  458. 
Allaid,  a  wild  stag,  iii.  428. 
AUugg,  his  oath,  iii.  487. 
Almsona,  alms,  i.  ccxl. 
Al-Tuath,  another   territory,  and 
used  for  a  man  of  another  Tuath 
or  territory,  cf.  A.  Sax.  eljjeodig, 


strange ;  Welsh  Ahud^  a  foreigner, 
i.  cxxviii. 

Aha.,  gashes,  iii.  440. 

Ama,  wardens,  iii.  509. 

Amae,  alas,  indeed.  Hi.  448. 

Amais,  mercenaries  [military  re- 
tainers] a.  889,  90,  91,  92. 

Amh,  indeed,  Hi.  430,  460. 

Avih  echin,  now  indeed,  in.  460. 

Amhrath,  non-rath^  the  bounty  or 
payment  given  to  the  people  who 
cried  and  lamented  at  the  funeral 
of  the  chief,  lord,  or  any  body 
else,  and  for  which  bounty  there 
was  no  further  return  ever  to  be 
made.  It  is  compounded  of  the 
negative  particle  Amh,  non,  and 
Rath.,  wages,  etc.,  iii.  384. 

Amkus,  or  Amhuis,  mercenaries  cor- 
responding to  the  Gaulish  Am- 
bacti,  i.  cxiii,  ccxxxvi ;  n.  389.  See 
Amais. 

Ammbur  Indlait,  a  washing  trough, 
iii.  486. 

Amrus,  suspicion,  information  based 
on  suspicion,  i.  cclxxvii. 

Amsaib,  body-guards-men,  iii.  509. 
See  Amais. 

Amuis  righ,  the  body-guard  of  a 
king.  Hi.  508.    See  Amais. 

Anad,  a  stay,  i.  cclxxxiii,  cclxxxiv. 

Anagraitto,  disputes,  quarrels,  etc., 
iii.  511. 

Andily  strife,  Hi.  416. 

Anair,  a  species  of  negative  lauda- 
tory poem,  a.  173. 

Anamain,  a  species  of  poetry  pecu- 
liar to  the  order  of  poet  called 
Ollamh.  The  great  Anamain  was 
a  species  of  poem  which  contained 
four  diflferent  measures  of  compo- 
sition, namely  the  Nath,  the 
Anair,  the  Laid,  and  the  Eman, 
an(J  it  was  composed  by  an  Ollaiiih 
only,  i7.  171,  173. 

Andoin,  the  church,  iii.  509. 

Andord,  Non-Dor d  (for  the  particle 
an  is  deprivative  in  sense),  that 
is,  it  is  not  exactly  a  Dord  or 
murmur,  but  something  higher 
than  it,  iii.  378,  379.  See  Cob- 
laighe. 

Anendge,  dishonour  (impurity,  want 
of  innocence),  iii.  514. 

Anflaith,  Anflath,  a  rich  tenant  far- 
mer, who  has  wealth,  but  is  not  a 
Flath  or  true  lord  ;  a  middle  man, 
a.  36  ;  iii.  491. 

Anfoladh,  misdeeds,  in.  514. 
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Anfoha=^{AnfoJad),  misdeeds,  op- 
pression, in.  5-20. 

Anoi,  tlieir recognition, eta,  in.  513. 

Anradh,  a  poet  of  the  second  order, 
a.  171,  217;  ilL  316. 

Anruith,  a  warrior,  iii.  4-iG. 

Ansrtith,  a  man  who  vindicates  the 
honour  of  his  territory  and  people, 
a  kind  of  territorial  high  con- 
stable, i.  ccxlvi ;  {{{.  513,  517. 

Antengtaid  ar  da  Feih  Airecht  no 
Danaig,  eloquent  men  having  a 
recognized  position  derived  from 
land  or  noble  professions;  they 
were  the  selected  representatives 
of  the  Fiup,  corresponding  to  the 
Welsh  Taisbantyhy  i.  cclxviii. 

Aoir,  satire,  Hi.  481. 

Aos  Ealadan,  men  of  science,  i.  cccxxx. 

Apa  (same  as  o6a),  to  shun  (to  re- 
•  fuse),  Hi.  420. 

Apad,  a  legal  notice,  i.  cclxxxiii, 
cclxxxv. 

,,    nadma   Aitire,  notice  of  bail 
bond,  i.  cclxxxv. 
Apdatar,  they  died,  iii.  220,  221. 
Apdaines,  persons  whose  rank  was 

proclaimed  or  legally  admitted, 

i.  clxxxvii. 

Ar,  for  Albert,  i.e..  says  or  did  say, 

iii.  510. 
Arach,  guarantee.  Hi.  416. 
Aracol,  a  room  or  compartment,  i. 

ccclx. 

Araiceclit,t\\G  grammar  of  the  pupils, 

ii.  1  72 

-4  ?       charioteers,  iii.  444,  etc. 

Arathar,  a  plough,  iii.  500 

Arba=orba=orbar,  pi.  Orboin,  mo- 
dern arb/iar,  corn,  or  corn-meal  or 
shelled  grain,  i.  ccclxii,  ccclx v ;  Hi. 
474. 

Arclisde,  gymnasts,  Hi.  3G5. 

Arcuirei/ier,  he  restrains,  Hi.  498. 

Ardaig,  excess,  Hi.  472. 

Ardiin,  a  pigin,  a  drinking  vessel, 
{.  ccclv  ;  lii.  495. 

Ard  Arcon  imod  Toisi,  high  nobles 
of  great  state.  Flaths  entitled  to 
hold  an  Aireclit  Foleith  or  mano- 
rial court,  i.  cclxviii, 

Ard  ne.me,  high  sanctuary,  iii.  615. 

Ard  Ri(jh,  high  or  paramount  king, 
corresponding  to  the  British  Gwe- 
ledig,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Bret- 
walda.  i.  ccxxxi 

Ard  Solus,  hill  of  light,  or  hill  upon 
which  a  signal  light  was  burned, 
t.  cccxviii. 


Ardreth,  a  species  of  poetry  peculiar 
to  the  order  of  poet  called  Cana,  ii. 
171. 

Arfuin,  Arfoimsin,  accept  thou  [or  I 

present  to  thee],  iii.  221. 
Arggat,  or  Airgat,  silver,  i,  ccccxxii  ; 

m.  491. 
Arra,a.  charge,  i.  cclxxxi. 
Arraciir,  filing  a  charge,  i.  cclxxix. 
Arsendtee,  singing?  (rec/e,  songsters), 

iii.  365. 

Art  Fine,  the  principal  man  of  a 

Fine,  i.  cciv. 
Arthana,  charms,  iii.  440. 
Asathn,  in  revolt,  aggressive,  iii, 

505. 

A  Sana,  asses,  iii.  330. 
Ascria,  wanting,  iii.  497. 
Asne,  it  is  he,  iii.  497. 
Ass,  new  milk,  i.  ccclxxi;  iii.  474, 
499. 

Ass,  pi.  Assai,  a  sandal,  a  shoe.  This 
term  is  frequently  applied  to 
women's  shoes  and  bishops'  san- 
dals, both  of  which  were  some- 
times made  of  Findruine,  i. 
ccclxxxv,  cccxcviii,  dcxlii ;  iii. 
101, 105,  157,  166. 

Assu,  danger  [j-ecte,  to  want,  to  re- 
quire], Hi.  450. 

Asiaither,  assigned  or  confirmed  to, 
iii.  513. 

Astha,  deficient.  Hi.  497. 

At,  a.  hat,  an  ornamental  covering  for 
the  head  (see  Righ  Barr),  cf.  Eng. 
JIat,  Germ.  Hut,  Old  Norse  Hottr. 
cccxvc;  Hi  209. 

Atball,  to  suflfer  or  fall,  iii.  493. 

Atchisiu,  I  perceive  Hi.  446. 

Atcomren,  he  pays.  Hi.  499. 

Atcota,  they  had,  or  they  possessed, 
in.  516. 

Atguidhetsom,  he  vindicates,  repre- 
sents, iii.  515. 

Athachs,  tenants,  but  in  this  place 
used  for  such  persons  as  performed 
the  household  service  of  a  noble,  or 
person  of  rank,  i.  dcxlii. 

Athchanaidh  (a  reciter),  a  class  of 
poet  whose  business  it  was  to  sing 
to  the  instruments  played  upon  by 
another,  Hi.  3')3. 

Athchardes,  hostility,  iii.  454. 

Athgabail,  a  second  or  counter  dis- 
tress; the  Withernam  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  i.  cclxxxv. 
,,  Imbleogain,  a  counter  distress 
ievied  on  a  kinsman,  i.  ccxci. 

Alhigmith,  glorifying,  Hi.  428. 
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Ath  Solus,  ford  of  light,  or  ford  at 
which  a  signal  light  was  burned, 
i.  cccxviii. 

Ath-urnaide,  the  nurturer  or  sponsor 
of  a  suit  or  pleading,  probably  the 
true  origin  of  "Attorney",  Hi. 
474. 

Atlendai,  to  injure,  to  diminish,  Hi. 
514. 

Ada,  reproach,  insult,  Hi.  514. 

Atndamait,  tliey  concede,  Hi.  491. 

A  tod,  long  [space  of  time].  Hi.  430. 

Atracht,  arose  [or  did  rise],  iii.  444. 

Atraigestar,  they  rose  up,  iii.  452. 

Alt,  swelling,  iii.  448. 

Auchuimriuch  n-uir,  ear- clasps  of 
gold,  Hi.  146-7,  185,  186. 

Aiie,  a  grandson.  Hi  495,  548. 

Aurcrait.,  to  diminish. 

Au-Nasc,  U-Nasc,  an  ear-ring,  "a 
ring  for  the  ear,  that  is,  a  ring  of 
gold  which  is  worn  upon  the  fin- 
gers or  in  the  ears  of  the  sons  of 
the  free  or  noble  families",  Cor. 
Glossary,  Hi.  185-6. 

Aurrach,  Eirrech,  Errech,  an  extra- 
ordinary levy.  Hi.  507. 

Aurscartadh,  carving  [or  ornamenta- 
tion], in.  29,  30. 

Aurslon,the  breast  of  a  mantle  \_recte, 
a  fastening  in  the  breast  or  open- 
ing of  a  mantle],  Hi.  150. 

Baa?;  top  or  head,  i.  cccxcvii. 

Bacanaig,  hobgoblins,  ii.  301. 

Baccan,  a  crook,  etc..  Hi.  219,  220. 

Bachall,  a  bishop's  crozier,  i  cclxxxix. 

Badesta,  now  at  once,  forthwitli, 
Hi.  452,456. 

Badb,  a  raven,  a  vulture ;  Fors  n-gera 
in  badb,  over  which  the  raven  will 
croak,  iii.  422. 

Badhba,  conspicuous,  iii.  58. 

Baegul,  unguarded :  uair  baegidl,  an 
unguarded  moment,  iii.  450. 

Bai,  nom.  plu.  and  gen.  sing,  of  Bd, 
a  cow.  Hi.  498,  501. 

Bai  Braisse,  sudden  death,  H.  372. 

Baidhbhi,  gen.  of  Baclbli;  Baidbhi 
belderg,  of  the  red-mouthed  vul- 
ture, Badbh  is  properly  speaking 
a  raven,  or  carrion  crow,  but  here  it 
must  be  a  vulture,  iii.  454. 

Bhaiceirdset  [same  as  Focherdsat], 

they  threw.  Hi.  438. 
Baile,  the  equivalent  of  the  Latin 

Tagus,  {.  Ixxxi. 
Baile  Biatach,  the  Baile  of  the  vic- 
tualler or  steward,  i.  xci,  xtiii. 
cliii,  cc. 


Baile  Maoir.  steward's  town,  i.  cliii. 
„    an  gribhainn,  smith's  town,  ^. 
ccvii. 

,,  na  cerd,  the  town  of  the  Cerd 
or  worker  in  precious  metals, 
i.  ccvii. 

Bairchi,  .i.  Sliab/i  Bairche,  i.e.  a 
mountain,  Hi.  4^52. 

Bairgin,  or  Bairghin,  a  cake  or  loaf 
of  bread,  Bairgin  Indruic,  a  full 
household  cake  or  loaf,  Bairgin 
Banfh'dne,  a  loaf  or  cake  sufficient 
for  one  woman's  meal,  Bairgin 
Ferfuine,  a  cake  or  loaf  sufficient 
for  a  man's  meal,  i.  cxlii,  ccclix, 
ccclxiv,  ccclxvi,  iii.  31,  481,  512. 

Ballyboe,  a  divi>iion  of  land,  i.  Ixxxix. 

Ban  amus,  wives  of  mercenaries  [mer- 
cenary women],  Hi.  504. 

Bananaig,  Bananachs,  iii.  424,  425, 
449,  450. 

Ban-ghresa,  woman's  work,  ii.  133. 

Banna,  a  drop ;  it  was  also  the  name 
of  one  of  the  six  cupbearers  of  Co- 
naire  Mor,  monarch  of  Eriu,  iii, 
144. 

Bansidhe.  Bensidhe,  fairy  women,  ii. 
131,  Hi.  381,  382,383. 

Bare,  a  bond  or  hostage  (?)  i.  dcxli. 

Barjicfa,  will  be  fought,  iii.  458. 

Barr,  a  mind,  diadem,  or  crest,  Hi. 
202,  209,  200.  Cathbarr,  Cenn 
Barr,  Cleitme,  Eo  Barr,  all  diffe- 
rent names  for  a  covering  or  or- 
nament for  the  head,  iii.  209,  etc. 
Barr  Bridnn,  Bruinn^s  [golden] 
diadem,  m.  199  to  202, ;  a  square 
cap  like  the  old  French  Berret, 
and  Spanish  Barrete,  i.  cccxcvii. 

Barra  Buadh,  the  name  of  the  instru- 
ment Avith  which  Find  Mac  Citm- 
haill  called  out  his  troops  for  war 
or  for  the  chase ;  it  is  a  corrupt 
form  of  the  ancient  word  Benn- 
Buabhaill,  or  Buffalo-horn  or  trum- 
pet, iii.  305. 

Barred,  a  warm  covering  for  the  head, 
Avurn  chiefly  by  women,  i.  cccxcvi. 

Bassaib,  low  drinking  bowls  or 
basins.  The  EngUsh  word  "ba- 
sin", contains  the  same  root,  iii. 
478. 

Basschaire  na  n-ecA,  tramping  of  the 

horses,  Hi.  426. 
Basslethna,  wide-hoofed,  iii.  428. 
Beanna  Flatha,  horns  of  a  Flalh, 

[of  sovereignty],  Hi.  502. 
Bean  Comorba,  a  co-heiress,  i.  cxix. 
Beanchara,  a  female  Iriend,  i.  dcxliii. 

Ob 
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Becc,  pmitUi  abl.  pi.,  Beccalh  [with 

small  things],  Hi.  497. 
Bedgaig,  prancing,  Hi.  428. 
Bcim  co  famus,  [thesubdueing  blow] 

cutting  off  1  lis  opponent's  hair  with 

his  sword,  ii.  372. 
Beirn,  a  boat,   Beirn-Brocc,  boat- 

phapeJ  shoes,  i.  cccxcviii. 
Bellce  or,  Beilge  oir,  bridle  bits  of 

gold,  m.  219,  220. 
BcJIqidh  oir,  bridle  bits  of  gold,  Hi. 

157-8. 

Belra  formend,  stammering  speech, 
Hi.  145. 

Bemmim,  a  stroke,  a  blow,  Hi.  507. 

Ben  baid,  a  lewd  woman,  Cf.  Eng. 
bated,  Hi.  448. 

Bi:7in,  a  horn,  Hi.  3C'5. 

Benn-not,  a  pinnacled  (or  triangular) 
C7-uit ;  a  timpan^  Hi.  30  j,  306. 

Benn  Buabhaill,  a  buffalo  [or  wild 
ox]  horn,  compounded  of  Benn, 
a  iiorn,  and  Buabhaill,  gen.  of 
Buaball,  a  buffalo,  a  musical  in- 
strument so  called,  Hi.  305. 

Beo  caindd,  a  liviiig  candle,  i.e.  posi- 
tive evidence  for  the  defence,  i. 
cclxxix. 

Beochride,  lively-hearted,  Hi.  428. 

Beolegud,  living  deposits,  i.e.  wit- 
nesses, i.  cxcii. 

Bcoil,  ale  [lard,  drawn  butter,  etc.,] 
i.  dcxxxix  ;  Hi.  118. 

Beolo  Crot,  mouths  of  harps,  Hi.  217. 

Beor  Lochlanach,  "isorse  beer", 
or  popularly  "  Danish  beer",  i. 
ccclxxviii. 

Bella  Feine,  technical  law  [lan- 
guage of  the  Fenechas'],  ii.  25. 

Berra  Airechia,  decisions  of  a  court, 
i.  cclxviii. 

i5er?  ac//,  a  junior  barrister,  i.  cclxxiv. 

Berratli,  i.e.  mtdlacli  a  cinn  ;  Berrath, 
that  is  the  tup  of  the  head,  Hi. 
107. 

Berrbrocc,  an  apron,  nearly  corres- 
ponding to  the  modern  petticoat 
called  a  kilt ;  the  term  appears  to 
have  been  also  applied  to  a  part  of 
a  suit  of  skirted  armour,  the  Vor- 
derschurz  of  the  Gernans,  and 
the  large  BraijtUe  of  the  French. 
Cr.  Gaulish  Braccae  or  Bracae,  i. 
ccclxxxiii,  ccclxxiv,  cccclxxiv ; 
Hi.  147-8,  149,183. 

Bes  Tigi,  house  tribute  or  rent  in 
kii.d  paid  to  a  Flaih  by  his  free 
or  Saer  Ctili ;  the  GicOi-Tva  or 
rent  of  Welsh  tenants ;  cf.  also 


Welsh  (jtvnesav,  i.  cxiii,  cxl,  cxlii, 

ccxxvii ;  Hi.  478. 
Bhothais,  the  right  of  having  SofA- 

achs  or  cottier  tenants,  Hi.  494. 

See  Both  and  Bothach. 
Biad  Proiiitige,  refectory  commons, 

cf.  Latin  Prandium,  i.  ccclxviii. 
Biadhadh  naircenncai,  Biathadh  nair- 

cenn,  a  fixed  rent  in  provisions 

paid  to  a  Flath  by  his  bond  or  Z)a-er 

Ceili,  Hi.  494,  498. 
i?/a/,  a  bill-hook,  billet-axe,  or  hatchet, 

i  cxci,  ccclxi;  Hi.  486. 
Bian  n-erb,  [snow-white]  roebuck 

skins,  iH.  220,  221. 
Biata  congbala,  supplies  of  food  for  a 

convocation,  etc.,  Hi.  519. 
Bint  ad,    the    food-supplies  which 

formed  part  cf  the  rent  of  Daer 

Ctili,  i.  cxii.,  cxliv,  ccxl,  dcxlii. 
Biatha,  a  rent  in  kind  paid  to  the 

Flath  by  his  bond  or  Daer  Ceili, 

Hi.  471. 

Biatiaig,  purveyors.  Hi.  43S,  442. 

Bil,  a  rim  (as  bil  na  sceilhe,  the  rim 
of  the  shield).  Hi.  456. 

Bille,  bosses  [small  cups  or  dishes], 
Hi.  104,  105. 

Binidean,  the  same  as  Binif,  and 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  colour 
called  Bindean,  which  was  probably 
produced  from  the  flowers  of  Ga- 
lium verum  i.  ccccii. 

Binnit,  Binnet,  rennet,  a  name  also 
apparently  given  to  the  Galium 
verum,  or  bed  straw,  i.  ccclxviii, 
ccccii. 

Bir,  (an  iron)  spit  or  spear,  a  lanc^, 

i.  ccccxxxii;  H.  313;  a  lance  [a 
spit,  a  skewer],  348;  a  stake.  Hi. 
432. 

BHit,  a  sow.  Hi.  486. 
-fitVwr,  watercress,  i.  ccclxvi;  Hi.  151, 
250. 

Bith^  constant  (vide  6o/c,  etc.),  and 

ii.  133. 

Blad,  fame,  Hi.  442. 

Bladmar,  renowned,  Hi.  418. 

Blai,  a  fence,  a  legal  boundary,  i. 

clxxxii. 
Blatnig,  famed,  Hi.  418. 
B!a(h  ?i-e'n  n-e'le  gnaith,  a  bird  plume 

of  the  usual  feather,  i.  cccclxxxi. 
Blathach,  buttermilk,  Hi.  478. 
J^leith,  the  cosis  of  a  distress,  i.  cxci. 
Blemirua,  high-flanked,  Hi.  428. 
Blethach,  the  same  as  Bocaire,  which 

ske. 

Bloncc,  lard,  i.  dcxl. 
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Bo,  used  for  do ;  "  acas  bo  sre.thi 
cloich",  as  a  *'  Cranntabaill  uadh 
fair'\  and  he  cast  at  him  a  stone 
from  his  Cranntabaill  (sling),  Hi. 
197. 

Bo  Aire,  a  man  who  lias  a  habitation 
and  fee  farm  lands  sufficient  to 
maintain  ten  or  more  cows,  etc.. 
Hi.  519. 

Bocad,  tearing  [combing  of  wool] 
Hi.  115. 

Boccdnaig,  see  Bacanaig,  Hi.  424, 
448. 

Bocaire,  an  oatmeal  cake,  baked  by 
being  supported  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion before  the  fire,  i.  coclxiv. 

Bd  cethruib,  Bd  slabrad,  Seds  of,  see 
note  on  Sed,  Hi.  480. 

Bocotaidfer,  i.e.  /ogebsa,  i.e.  will  be 
tried,  (plied)  against  me,  Hi.  446. 

Boe,  a  habitation  or  house,  i  Ixxxviii 

Bogeltach  faithce,  a  cow  keeper, 
[a  man  who  keeps  or  cares  cows 
upon  the  grass  land  of  his  Selb') 
Hi.  521. 

Boidb,  vultures.  Hi.  143. 

Boi7i  leihgabala,  a  rate  in  aid  of  a 
cow  levied  to  meet  the  requisition 
of  the  officer  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  Hi.  519. 

Boireamli  Laighen,  the  cow-tribute 
of  Leinster,  i.  xxxiii ;  Hi.  313. 

Bole  mic  Bith  Thellaigh,  bellows,  son 
of  constant  fireplace,  ii.  133. 

Bolg,  a  bag  or  belly,  in.  217. 

Bolgroin,  whale-bellied,  Hi.  428. 

Bollan,  a  small  drinking  vessel,  cf. 

0.  Norse  BoUi,  a  bowl,  Aug.  Sax. 
Bolla,  German  Bolh,  English 
Bowl,  i.  ccclvi;  Hi.  152. 

Boromha,  Borhuma,  gen.  of  Boireamh, 
"  of  the  cow  tribute".  See  Brian 
BorJnima. 

Bd  slabra,  well  br^d  cows,  uV.  480, 
481. 

Both,  a  cabin  or  shed,  t.  cxv. 

Bothach,  a  cottier,  corresponding  to 
the  Bordariiis,  Cotiarius,  and  Co- 
ierelliis  of  Domesdiy  Book.  See 
Cot,  i.  cxv,  clxxxvi. 

Bothan,  the  modern  name  of  a  Both 
or  cabin,  cf.  the  "Bothy"  of  Scot- 
land, i.  cxv. 

Bo-Tech,  a  cow-house,  i.  cxxv. 

Bo-thaiir,  a  fat  ox,  cf.  German  Thier, 

1.  ccclxv. 

Bracae,  Braccae,  a  tartan-like  trou- 
sers, i.  cccxci. 
Brach,  gen.  Braich,  or  Bracha,  malt ; 


cf.  Welsli  and  Cornish  Brag, 
whence,  Welsh  Bragaud,  old  Eng- 
lish Bragot,  modern  EngUsh 
Bracket^  a  kind  of  sweet  ale,  cf. 
also  Braga,  Russian  white  beer,  i. 
cxli,  ccxxxviii,  ccclxxiii,  dcxlii. 

Brachail,  a  Bellona,  Hi  418. 

Braid,  plunder,  i.  cciv. 

Brandabh,  Brandub,  Bronnaib, 
draughts,  backgammon,  or  some 
similar  game,  H.  359;  Hi.  366. 

Brandub,  a  draughtboard,  Hi.  360. 
-  B7-at,  a  plaid  or  cloak,  corresponding 
in  some  measure  to  the  Roman 
Sagum,  i.  ccclxxxiii,  ccclxxxviii, 
„  corcra    coriharach,  a  crimsou 
deep  -bordered  cloak  [a  bordered 
purple  cloak],  Hi.  179. 
„  posla,  a  marriage  cloak,  veil,  or 
cloth,  i.  clxxv. 

Brath=  Brach,  which  see. 

Breacan  mac  Ban-ghresa,  blanket, 
son  of  woman's  work,  ii.  138. 

Breac-glas,  green  or  gray-spotted 
cloth,  Hi.  113. 

Brecan,  Breccan,  a  blanket,  pro- 
perly any  tartan  like  woollen  cloth, 
H.  133. 

Brbc  dergilMr  sion,  more  red-tinged 

than  the  fox-glove.  Hi.  140,  141. 
Brecadh,  colouring,  Hi.  115. 
Breeste  gairid,  short  or  knee  breeches, 

i.  ccdxxxv. 

Bregda,  i.e.,  an  Bricin,  that  is,  thread 
of  various  colours  [for  embroidery], 
in.  183. 

Breid  sida,  a  silk  handkerchief.  Hi. 
114. 

Breise'innech,  tinkling  [of  the  helmet]. 
Hi.  426. 

Brtitheamnastair,  "  judicavit",  i. 
ccixxv. 

Brepnib  oir,  with  chains  of  gold,  Hi. 
159. 

Bietha  Fir  Caire,  "judgments  of 
true  calling",  judgments  obtained 
by  Crancur  or  lot,  as  in  the  case  of 
persons  claiming  to  be  members  of 
a  Fine,  i.  cliv,  clxvi. 

Bretha  Chreidne,  the  judgments  of 
Creidne,  Hi.  210. 

Bretha  Nemidh,  laws  of  privileges, 

ii.  172.  Bretha  Neimidh,  rules 
and  precedents  of  the  courts  of 
NfAmiUs,  i.  cclxiii. 

Brethem,  no  Dobeir,  judges  or  givers, 
— those  Avho  gave  the  Berra 
Airechta  or  decisions  of  the  king's 
court ;  tlicy  were  the  same  as  those 
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called  dispensers  of  justice,  and 
were  judges  of  inferior  rank  to  the 
presiding  judges,  i.  cclxviii,  cclxxii, 
cclxxiv. 

Brethe.man^  a  Brehon  or  judge,  i. 
cclxiv. 

Bretnas,  pi.  Bretnassa,  dat.  pi.  Bret- 
7iassaib,  a  brooch  [a  large  headed 
pin],  m.  110,  139,  140,  159,  163, 
IG-t,  180,  188. 

Briatharchath  Ban  Uladh,  the  battle 
speeches  [wordy  war]  of  the  wo- 
men of  Ulster,  in.  21. 

Bricin,  see  Brigda. 

BncA^u, charms,  in.  526,  527. 

Brisidh,  to  break,  put  for  killed  here, 
u.  293. 

Briseadh  grisaig,  breaking  of  cinders, 
a  peculiar  legal  process  of  punish- 
ment, i.  cclxxviii. 

Br 6,  a  quern  or  hand-mill,  i.  ccclx. 

Brocc,  a  shoe  [a living  word],  B/occa 
cred-uj7ia,  shoes  of  red  bronze,  i. 
cccxcvii ;  Hi.  219,  220.  Brocc  eile, 
a  thong-stitched  shoe,  sometimes 
made  of  horse-skin,  i.  cccxcviii. 

Brodmuc  feneda,  a  roast  pig  [from 
Brod,  a  spit,  muc  a  pig,  and  fuinedh, 
to  roast  or  cook],  i.  Ixxxvi.  See 
also  Proc.  R.  I.  A.,  Irish  MiS.  Series 
I.,  p.  178. 

Broen,  a  drop,  Hi.  144. 

Broga  croicne  capuil,  horse-skin 
shoes,  i.  dcxl. 

Broit,  pi.  of  Brod,  a  goad,  a  spit, 
Broit  creduma,  goads  of  red  bronze. 
Hi.  183. 

Bro7ifar,    is    damaged    [worn  or 

broken],  Hi.  489. 
Brosnacha,  a  species  of  poetry  pecu- 
liar to  the  order  of  poet  called 

Sai,  ii.  171. 
Brot,  a  yoke  (a  goad),  Hi.  479. 
Brotha,  small  casks  or  barrels,  i. 

ccclvi,  ccclix,  ccclxxi. 
Brotha  [gen.  of  6ro//<, passion],  i?  oi/i a, 

passionate,  Hi.  221. 
Broihuchs  [rede,  Brothrachs],  woollen 

blaiikets,  etc  ,  i.  cccliii. 
Brothgha,  cloak-brooches,  Hi.  157. 
Brothrach,  pi.  Broihrac/ia,  couches, 

[blankets,  etc.,]  i.  ccxcix ;  Hi.  28. 
Bru,  the  breast  [womb],  Hi.  462. 
Bruar,  dregs,  Hi.  622. 
Bnigad,  Briigaid,  Brvg/iaidh.  See 

Brvgh-Ftr,  i.  ccxiiv  ;  ii.  31,  368; 

m.  603. 

Brugh,  the  residence  of  a  Brvghfer., 
where  elections  were  held,  and 


around  which  grew  the  borough 
town,  cf.  Goth  Baurgs,  A  Sax. 
Burh,  O.  Norse,  Burskap,  right  of 
citizenship,  Bursprak,  a  place  of 
assembly,  i.  clx.  clxi. 
„  Bhaile,  the  township  of  a  Brugh, 
corresponding  probably  to  the 
districts  called  Burhs,  i.  ccxxviii. 
„  fer,  the  man  of  the  Btvgh,  a 
local  magistrate  having  jurisdic- 
tion in  all  disputes  concerning 
trespass  of  land,  pasturage,  til- 
lage,   forestry,    and  all  other 
agricultural  matters,  cf.  Welsh 
Breyr,  i.  ccxlix. 
Brugh  Recht,  Brugh-\a.w,  or  law  of  the 
court  of  the  Brughjer^  the  "Bir- 
law"  of  Scotland,  {.  ccl,  cclxxi. 
Bruidhes,  he  eats,  Hi.  522. 
Bruid-gine,    the    gnashing    of  the 

mouth  ii.  372. 
Bruindfine^    the    womb  -  sons  and 
daughters  of  heiresse?,  or  daughters 
of  the  Gradh  Fi7ie.    From  Bruiiid, 
the  womb,  i.  clxiii. 
Bruine,  the  neck  and  breast,  corres- 
ponding to  the  Greek  0wpa^,  a 
hauberk  or  shirt  of  mail;  cf.  Irish 
Bru  and  B/uind,  the  womb,  Old 
French  Broigne,  Brunie  Proven9al 
Bronha,  Medieval  Latin  Brugna, 
Gothic  Brunjo,  O.  High  German, 
Brunne,  A.  Sax.  Byrne,  Old  Sax. 
Brunjo,  O.   Norse   Bnjnjd,  Old 
Slavonic,   Brynja^  i.  cccclxxxiii, 
cccclxxiv. 
Bruitne,  a  goad  : — Bruitne  di  derg  6r 
in  a  lam  dia  tarcellad  a  eochu,  i.e., 
"  a  goad  of  red  gold  in  his  hand  by 
which  he  urged  his  horses",  Hi.  187. 
Bruth,  broth,  i.  ccclxviii ;  Hi.  4:85. 
Biiabhall,  a  buffalo  or  wild  ox.  Hi. 
305. 

Buafad,  venom,  Hi.  418. 

Buagelliaigh,  cow  keepers,  etc.,  ziV.  77. 

Buaijneach,  venomed,  or  poisonous, 
vide  gae  buai/neach,  "  the  venomed 
spear",  H.  205,  324;  Hi.  197. 

Buaile,  a  cow  keep  or  bawn,  H.  344. 

Buanad/i,  permanent  soldiers  of  the 
kings  of  Eriu  (the  Fianna  Eir- 
eann),  ii.  379. 

Buccanoig,  see  Bacanaig,  Hi.  424. 

Budne,  0TBuinne,a  twisted  or  corded 
ring,  bracelet,  or  circle,  formed  out 
of  one  twisted  bar  or  several 
sirands  of  gold  or  silver :  a  helix 
or  spiral  coil  used  by  ladies  for 
confining  the  hair.    Also  twisted 
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rings  worn  on  the  hands  or  fingers 
by  ladies  and  warriors,  see  Failgi, 
{.  ccccvii ;  m.  168,  170,  172,  188. 

Bugherane,  bog-bean  or  buck- bean, 
Menyanthes  trifoliata,  i.  ccccv. 

Buiden,  a  battalion  of  seven  hundred 
men,  m.  502. 

Buidhechair^  i  e.  the  Buidhe  ConaiU, 
or  "  yellow  disease",  which  ravaged 
Eriu,  etc.,  in  the  time  of  Diarmait 
and  Blathmach,  a.d.  664,  ii  91. 

Buinde  do  at,  or  Bunne  do  at,  a  wavy 
or  twisted  ring  worn  around  the 
waist,  m.  176,  177,  174,  157. 

Buine,  Buinde,  or  Buinne,  a  horn 
trumpet:  Robot  buinne  fochosmilius 
n-adarcae  side,  there  was  a  cornet 
horn,  it  was  in  the  shape  of  a 
horn: — (Zeuss,  vol.  i.,  p.  481);  a 
n-gabther  isind  buinniu,  no  croit, 
quod  canitur  tibia  vel  crotta,  what 
is  chaunted  on  the  tibia  or  the  harp 
{Zeuss,  vol.  i.,  p.  77),  a  pipe  or 
tube.  Cf.  Latin  Buccina,  Romance 
Buisine,  i.  dxxx;  Hi.  306,  329, 
367. 

Buinne  (jn-buinne\  rings,  Hi.  414. 

Buinne,  pipes,  Hi.  217. 

Buiiiire,  Buinnire,  Bunaire,  the  pro- 
fessional name  of  a  musician  who 
performed  on  the  Bimie,  or  Buinne, 
or  tube,  i.  dxxi ;  Hi.  867. 

Buindi,  rings,  see  Fail. 

Biirdoon,  from  the  French  Bourdon, 
not  the  Burden  or  refrain  of  a  song, 
but  a  species  of  Faux  Bourdon,  in 
which  three  or  more  voices  took 
part  in  the  singing,  i.  dcvii. 

Cacc  for  a  enech,  to  befoul  his  hon- 
our (or  face).  Hi.  493. 

Cachae,  each  or  every  one,  Hi.  494. 

Cack  nae,  everything.  Hi.  488. 

Ca(/Aas,  honour,  iY{.  281. 

Cadesin,  same  as  Fodesin,  he  himself, 
his  own.  Hi.  510. 

Ca£//iozn,  wild-geese,  I'u.  367. 

Vaelana,  sausages,  see  Forgaib,  Hi. 
104,  105,  482.  Caelana  Tona, 
bottom  or  belly-pudding,  the  same 
as  Mucriucht,  i.  ccclxix. 

Caer-clis,  a  sling-ball,  a  missive  ball, 
see  Tathlum,  ii.  253,  252,  288,  289, 
294. 

Caer  Comraic,  "  a  ball  of  convergent 
ribs  or  lines",  a  mosaic  Caerdis  so 
called,  ii.  253. 

Cai,  "  coshering",  i.  cxl. 

Cai  Astuda,  means  of  fastening,  Hi. 
253. 


Caich,  gen.  of  each  or  each,  each,  all, 
or  every  one.  Hi.  492. 

Caichen  do  da  Naill,  testifiers  of  two 
oaths — the  Toings  or  oathmen  of 
the  plaintiff,  and  the  compurgators 
of  the  defendant,  i.  cclxvii. 

Cailc,  chalk,  i.  cccclxx. 

Cailches,  tufts  (or  tassels).  Hi.  202. 

Caille,  a  veil,  cf.  German  Hidla,  i. 
cccxciv;  Hi.  113,  114. 

Caimsi,  a  loose  blouse  or  smock-frock 
reaching  to  the  knees,  and  some- 
times to  the  middle  of  the  calves  of 
the  legs.  From  the  middle  Latin 
Camisia,  i.  ccclxxxii. 

Cain,  statute  law  ;  also  a  tribute,  or 
booty  seized  as  a  legal  fine,  cf. 
Anglo-Saxon  Cyne  in  Cynt-bot, 
the  king's  share  of  legal  lines,  i. 
ccxxxiv,  ccxlii,  cclxxii,  cclxxxii, 
cccxx. 

Cain  Breathach,  of  mild  judgments, 
H.  21. 

Cain  Comithe  acas  comgaiie,  law  of 
co-eating  and  co-stealing,  i.  cciv, 
cclxxvii. 

Cain,  Cormaic,  "  Cormac's  law",  a 
name  given  to  "  the  twelve  books 
of  laws  which  Araergin  compiled 
for  the  men  of  West  Munster,  the 
laws  were  called  Cain  Cormaic,  or 
the  laws  of  Cormac,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Cormac,  the  owner  or 
chief,  of  the  plain  of  Fuithrim, 
between  the  Lake  of  Killarney  and 
the  Mangerton  Mountain  in  the 
county  of  Kerry,  i.  cclxxii ;  H.  32, 
Hi.  466. 

Cain  Domnaig,  "  Sunday  law",  ii.  32, 
33.  This  law  brought  from  Home 
by  St.  Conall,  son  of  Caelan, 
founder  of  the  ancient  church  of 
lui?  Cail  (now  Iniskeel),  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Gweebarra  bay, 
barony  of  Boylagh,  county  Done- 
gal, was  not  promulgated  for  about 
a  century  after  the  death  of  St. 
Conall  (circa  594  ?>  Imperfect 
copies  of  this  most  curious  tract 
are  preserved  in  Leah.  Breac, 
R.I.A.,  Yellow  Book  of  Lecan, 
(class  H.  2,  16,  T.  CD.).  A 
perfect  copy  in  MS.  Harleian,  5280, 
British  Mu;eum,  and  a  copy  from 
the  latter  in  the  O'Curry  MSS., 
C.U.D. 

Cain  Fenechas,  law  of  the  Fines.  The 
whole  of  the  laws,  both  common 
and  statute,  by   which  ancient 
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Irish  society  was  regulated,  was 
called  by  this  name,  i.  cclxxii ;  it 
also  sometimes  means  the  law  of 
occupancy  of  land,  see  in  472. 

Cain  Fuithrime,  see  Cain  Cormaic. 

Cain  urrudhas,  custumal  or  custo- 
mary laws  ot  the  several  tribes,  or 
of  the  provinces,  Hi.  472. 

Cai)idelbrai,  Caindelbra,  a  candela- 
brum, Hi.  486. 

Cainne,  Cainnin,  Cainnenn,  or  Cain- 
nind,  onions  (leeks)  or  some  such, 
thing,  Hi.  478,  483 ;  vide  Fircain- 
nind,  ii>'.  104,  105. 

Cainnill,  a  candle,  Hi.  246. 

Cainl/iech,  malicious,  Hi.  452. 

Cair,  a  festival,  see  Forgoib. 

Cair,  quaere  (or  where),  Hi.  490. 

Cairced,  doubling  [repetition  or  re- 
sonance], Hi.  363. 

Cairda  Irecte  Cairde]  interteri  itorial 
laws  and  contracts',  etc.,  i  ccxlii. 

Cairde,  peace,  friendship,  amity,  an 
interterritorial  treaty  or  compact, 
[of  peace  and  amity] ;  i.  ccxlii,  Hi. 
472,  505. 

Cairddi,  f  riendship,  Hi.  496. 

Caire,  a  cauldron  or  boiler,  also  a  ves- 
sel for  preserving  meat,  /.  ccclxix, 
dcxlii;  Hi.  485,  495,  500. 
„  umae,  a  bronze  boiler  in  which 
cooked  meats  werd  always  kept 
in  readiness,  i.  ccclix. 
„  cuic  dorn,  a  five-fist  cauldron,  i. 
dcxxxix. 

„  colbthaiye,  the  meat-boiler  of  a 
Bnigh,  so  called  on  account  of 
its  being  lartre  enough  to  contain 
or  boil  a  Colbthacli  or  heifer, 
i.  ccccxxxii. 

„  fognuma,  a  serving  pot  (vessel), 
Hi.  485. 

Caireaman,  a  shoemaker,  i.  cil. 
Cairi,  see  Caire. 

Cairle  Dearg,  the  "  red  stoue ', — the 

stone  under  which  king  Dathi  was 

buried  in  Rdig-na-Riyh. 
Caisel,  Caiseal,  an  encircling  stone 

wall,  a  stone  building,  a  castle,  u 

ccciv ;  iH.  14,  15,  IG,  34. 
Caisfeoir,  a caiseaUbuilder,  Hi.  14,  73, 

79. 

Cathav;  now  Cahir,  a  chair  or  seat ; 
a  circular  wall  of  dry  masonry, 
a  stone  fort.  The  British  "  CVcr", 
the  Latin  "  Castnti/r,  and  the  Eng- 
lish "  castle",  m  4,  5,  G8. 

Catliair  Ataig,  a  bishop's  seat,  i.  clvi. 

Calad-Bolg  (the  hard  bulging),  the 
sword  of  Leile,  H.  320. 


Citlaind,  Kalends,  Hi.  498. 

Caluraigh,  sites  of  ancient  churches 
and  burial  grounds,  m.  71. 

Cana,  plural  of  Cain,  which  see. 

Canach,  a  general  term  for  moss  and 
other  mountain  and  marsh  plants, 
but  specially  applied  to  the  Hyp- 
num  cupressiforme,  used  for  dye- 
ing, i.  cccci. 

Canach  Sleibe,  cotton  of  the  moun- 
tain, the  Eriophorum  polystachion 
or  common  Cotton  grass.  Hi.  144, 
145. 

Canaile,  a  canal,  the  cuisle  or  tube 
sometimes  so  called.  Hi.  326. 

Cantana,  incantations,  Hi  526,  5?7. 

Canticnm,  CanHcimi  Psalini,  Canticum 
Psa/mus,  musical  terms,  Hi.  239. 

Caogdach,  "fifty-man",  the  title  of 
the  lowest  professor  in  a  great  pub- 
lic school.  Hi.  84. 

Caomdai,  beds,  compartments.  Hi. 
480. 

Caomhluighe,  or  Comhhighe,  a  cor- 
rupt form  of  cobluighej  which 
see,  iH.  252. 

Cap,  a  hier  or  car,  i.  cccclxxv. 

C  a  pall,  a  horse,  i.  cccclxxv. 

CapellA'AnOi^,  or  horse  lands,  i.  xcii, 
cliii. 

Carcair  na  n-giall,  the  prison  of  the 
hostages  at  Tara,  H.  16. 

Cardda,  obdurate,  iH.  422. 

Carrmocaill,  gen.  of  Carmngal,  Carr 
mogul,  carbuncles,  iH.  14,  444; 
Carrmogul  corcrai,  crimson  car- 
buncles. Hi.  190. 

Carpal  cethri  secht  cumal,  a  chariot 
worth  four  times  seven  Cumals,  Hi. 
414. 

Carr,  a  cait,  or  car,  i.  cccclxxvi ;  Hi, 
508. 

Carr  sHiinain,  a  sliding  car,  cf.  Ger- 
man Schleife,  1  cccclxxvi. 

Cam,  a  pile  ot  stones  made  by  each  of 
a  party  going  to  a  battle  di  positing 
a  stone ;  each  of  the  survivors 
afterwards  taking  away  his  stone  ; 
so  that  the  number  of  stones  that 
remained  represented  the  number 
shiin.  The  Cam  was  also  piled 
ovtr  a  grave,  i.  cccxxxv. 
,,  dnn   Ciib,   the  earn  of  Cirb's 

head,  i.  cccxxxvii. 
„  an  aen  Fir,  the  one  man's  Cam, 
i.  cccxxxvii. 

Canra  {i.e.  cariaic),  a  rock,  i.  cxxi. 

Cassdn,  a  brooch.  Hi.  95,  100. 

Cusriandaib,  a  certain  description  of 
beasts  of  burden,  Hi.  330. 
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CaM,  war, battle,  i.  ccccxli,  ccccxlviii ; 

a  battalion  (3.000  men),  ii  381. 
Catli  Barr,  a  war  hat  or  helmet,  i. 

cccxcv. 

Calh  Carpat  Serda,  a  scythed  war 
chariot,  i.  cccclxxxii. 

Cathach  (book)  of  battles,  shrine  of 
St.  Colum  Cille's  copy  of  the 
gospels  so  called,  see  it.  1G3 

CatLbar,  a  helmet,  iiL\67,  194,  202, 
209,  42G.    See  Barr. 

Catherriud^  a  battle-suit.  Hi.  444. 

Cath-Mliiledh,  a  champion  (or  com- 
mander) over  a  battalion,  i.  cclxiv,  ' 
ii.  188. 

Cath  cro,  a  gory  battle.  Hi.  462. 
Caihroi,  a  battle-field,  Hi.  436. 
Catad,  hardened.  Hi.  422. 
Cateatside,  what,  or  who,  are  they? 
Hi.  492. 

Caiir  [same  as  Curad'],  a  hero,  Hi. 
446. 

Ceann-Barr,  a  covering  or  ornament 
for  the  head  (a  crest  or  diadem), 
in.  209. 

Ceann  Jeadhna-cead,  the  captain  of 

an  hundred  men,  H.  381. 
Ceann  -  Corcra,       crimson  -  headed 

[flowers],  i.  dcxliii. 
Ceardcha,  a  forge,  i.  ccccxxxv. 
Ctasnaidhean,  enchanted  sleep,[child- 

birlh,    pains  or    debility],  H. 

319. 

Cealhramadli  maoir,  the  Macros  or 

steward's  quarter,  i.  cliii. 
Cechtirnaei,  each  or  every  one  of 

ilieui.  Hi.  509. 
C^d  Ccibche,  the  bridal  gift  at  the 

first  marriage  of  a  woman,  i.  clxxiv. 
Ceile,  a  client  or  vassal,  a  tenant, 

i.  xcvii;  ii.  34,  37 ;  Hi.  493,  494. 
Ceile  CoemlJlechtai,  an  espoused  wife. 

Hi.  500. 

Ceilsine,  submission,  allegiance,  te- 
nancy, i.  clxxxv,  ccxxxviii,  cclxviii ; 

ii.  34  ;  Hi.  502. 

Ceir,  a  merle-hen,  Hi.  357. 

Ceirile  gela,  balls  of  white  bleached 
thread,  Hi.  116. 

Ceis,  a  tune,  vide  Ctis  cendtoU,  Hi. 
254;  a  condensation  of  the 
two  words  Cai  Asiiuia,  means  of 
fastening,  253 ;  or  a  path  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  music;  or  Ceis  is 
the  name  of  a  small  Cndt  which  ac- 
companies a  large  Cnal  in  co-play- 
ing; oritis  the  name  of  the  little  pin 
(or  key)  which  retains  the  string 
in  the  wood  of  the  Cniit ;  or  [it  is 


the  name  of]  the  Cohluigi  [the  two 
strings  called  the  sisters]  ;  or  it  is 
the  name  of  the  heavy  string  [or 
bass]  ;  or  the  Ceis  in  the  Cruit 
is  what  keeps  the  counterpart  with 
its  strings  in  it,  etc.  (Le.ahharna  h- 
Uidhre\  Hi.  248,  250,  253,  etc.;  or 
the  name  of  the  small  Cruit  Avhich 
accompanied  a  large  Cruit  at  play- 
ing upon  ;  or  the  name  of  a  nail  on 
which  the  strings  called  Lethrind 
were  fastened ;  or  the  name  of  the 
little  pin ;  or  the  name  of  the  strings 
called  the  Cobluighe  (or  sisters); 
or  the  name  of  the  heavy  string 
(^Liber,  Hijmnorum'),  Hi.  251,  253, 
etc. 

Ceis  cendtoll,  a  head  sleeping,  or  de-  ' 
bilitating  Ceis  or  tune,  Hi.  254. 

Ceiss,  some  kind  of  vessel,  i.  ccclxviii. 

Cend-barr,  or  Cenn  barr,  a  helmet  or 
cap,  m.  174,  209. 

Ccubert,  a  hat  or  helmet,  i.  cxv. 

Cennbair,  head  pieces,  iVz.  158, 

Cendfedhna  Ce'd,  a  leader  of  one- 
hundred,  i  ccxliv. 

Cengal  (Fer  CengaT),  cognate  with 
the  Old  French  Ginguer,  to  move 
the  feet.    See  Fer  Cengal,  i.  dxli. 

Cenud,  Ceniud,  a  conical  hood  at- 
tached to  a  Coc/iall,  i.  cccxe, 
cccxci. 

Cenniad  find.,  a  white  hood  for  a 
mantle  or  cloak.  Hi.  150. 

Cennas,  (a  head  gier),  a  halter  (same 
as  Cennose  and  Cenjhosaidh,  which 
see  Hi.  482. 

Cennose,  Cennfhosaidh,  a  head- 
gear, a  halter  to  control  the  ox  at 
the  plough,  etc.,  iH.  479. 

Ceo  ceiamain,  the  mist  of  a  May 
morunig  [the  May  mist].  Hi.  141. 

Ceol,  a  generic  name  for  music  of  all 
kinris,  Hi.  371. 

Ceoldn,  pi.  Ceolana,  a  tinkling  bell 
or  tintinnabulum  ;  also  elongated 
pear- shaped  or  globular  closed 
bells,  the  medieval  Crotal,  the 
French  Grelot,  i.  dxxvi,  dlxxxvii ; 
Hi.  330,  331,  332. 

Ceokhaireclit,  a  playing,  Hi.  371. 

Cepdc,  or  Cepdg,  a  panegyric,  a  fune- 
ral chorus,  see  Aidbsi,  i.  cccxxiv; 
m.  247,  371. 

Cerd,  a  smith  who  worked  in  the 
precious  metals,  a  goldsmith,  an 
artificer,  an  armourer,  i.  ccclii ;  ii. 
322-3,  362;  Hi.  43,  202,  204,  207, 
208,  209,  210. 
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Cerdan,  the  smaller  goldsmith,  m. 
207. 

Cerdbeg,  the  little  (or  young)  gold- 
smith, Hi.  207. 

Cerdraighe,  a  tribe  of  hereditary 
goldsmiths,  Hi.  207. 

Certan,  a  low  and  weak  species  of 
the  lower  class  of  d  ondn,  or  imr- 
ring  performance,  Hi  375. 

Cesc,  quaere.  Hi.  467,  490. 

Cess,  debility,  Hi.  4  2. 

Cetamus,  first,  firstly,  Hi.  493. 

Ceto/  Noiih,  "  tlie  illustrious  narra- 
tive", an  ancient  grammatical  term, 
the  name  of  an  ancient  poetic 
rhythm  and  measure.  It  is  that  to 
which  Fiacc's  metrical  Life  of  St. 
Patrick  is  written,  it.  74-5. 

CetalSf  measured  addresses  or  ora- 
tions, it  1 73. 

Cethardiabail,  four-folding.  Hi.  106. 

Cethir  -  rind,  four  -  peaked  (four- 
speared),  Hi.  428. 

Cethrai,  quadrupeds, — cows,  pigs, 
sheep,  etc.,  Hi.  490. 

Cethraime  Aralhair,  four  essentials 
of  ploughing,  in.  479, 

Cdiluth,  to  first  enjoy  (to  first  lie 
with),  Hi.  434. 

Cetmuinter,  Ctlmuintir,  a  wife,  a  vir- 
gin wife,  Hi.  49(5,  500. 

Cetmuintir  dUgtech,  a  lawful  wife,  Hi. 
496. 

Cetmuinterais  coir,  proper  bridal  vir- 
ginity. Hi.  487. 

Cetmuinterus,  espoused  wife,  [first 
espousal],  Hi  501. 

Charr,  (a  c/ian-),  his  spear.  Hi.  509. 

Chercaill,  (dog  chercaill)  a  good 
pillow.  Hi.  489. 

C/ioccertad,  (do  choccertad)  for  the 
government,  Hi.  506. 

Ciar,  a  dull  black  colour,  Hi.  133, 
134. 

Ciarann,  a  beautiful,  large,  mottled, 

wild  bee,  iH.  403. 
Ciir  bo  doc/tt,  Ciar  bo  balb  remi  sin, 

"  though  he  was  before  that  dumb", 

Hi.  327. 

Cig  [CV/i^],  a  bond  (a  contract).  Hi. 
434. 

Cilom,  Cilnrn,  a  pitcher  with  a 
handle  at  its  side,  it  was  usually 
made  of  yew  wood,  but  a  Cilurn 
umaide,  or  bronze  cilurn,  is  men- 
tioned (i.  dcxlii),  i.  cclvi,  ccclxviii ; 
Hi.  62. 

Ciamhaire,  crying,  Hi.  223. 

Cimbid,  a  victim  in  the  power  of  a 


plaintiff,  i.e.,  a  nexus  when  he  be- 
came addictus,   i.  cxx,  cclxxxv, 
ccxcii,  Hi.  474. 
Cimidecht,  the  condition  of  a  victim, 
Hi.  509. 

Cindas,  springs  or  did  spring,  Hi.  448. 
Cind  Fine,  tie  children  of  the  senior 

chief  in  a  family,  i.  clxiii. 
Cin€l.  a  race,  cf.  VVelsh  Cenedl  and 

Greek  Tevog,  i.  Ixxviii,  cxcviii. 
Cing,  to  progress,  to  rise  above,  to 

come  to  (or  to  go),  i.  ccxxix,  Hi. 

456. 

Cing,  a  man  who  has  e.xcelled  every 
Slal  (prince  or  king);  a  man  who 
has  progressed  above  every  File  ; 
it  is  the  name  for  a  man  who  is 
ennobled  by  having  been  placed 
above  what  is  ennobled,  cf.  A.-Sax. 
Ci,ning,  O.  H.  German  Chuninc, 
English,  KHig,  i.  ccxxviii 

Cinntech,  a  species  of  poetry  peculiar 
to  the  order  of  poet  called  Cli,  ii. 
171. 

Cintaib  coir  Cain,  statutes  of  appro- 
priate law,  Hi.  496. 

Cir  cathbarr,  a  crested  helmet,  Hi 
444. 

Cir  Bolg,  a  combing  bag,  i.  ccclix. 

Circlai'j  oir  acas  arcait,  with  circlets 
of  gold  and  of  silver,  Hi.  160,  161. 

Cis,  rent,  tribute,  i.  ccxxxix. 
„  Flatha,  tribute  from  Fla  hs,  t. 

ccxxxviii,  ccxl. 
,,  n-incis,  a  special  allowance  made 
for  the  support  of  superannuated 
members  of  a  Finr,  i.  clxv, 

Ciste  Cranachain,  "  a  cake  of  the 
Cranachari",  a  cake  which  was 
bilked  with  the  Cranachan  or  three- 
pronged  baking  stick,  i.  ccclxiv. 

Cis/ir,  how  many,  Hi.  513. 

Ctsne,  who  are  they  ?  Hi.  508. 

CHtdh  Criche,  a  territorial  boundary, 
i  cccclxxix,  dcxl. 

Claide,  earth  and  clay  dug  out  of 
a  grave,  a  trench,  etc.,  t.  cccxxx. 

Claidheamh,  a  sword,  cf.  W^elsh 
Chdy  f,  i.  ccccxliv ;  H.  225,  295. 
See  Claidem. 

Claidem,  a  sword,  cf.  Latin  Gladius, 
a  sword  or  glaive,  i.  ccccxxxviii, 
ccccliv-vi.  Claidem  Mdr,  a  large 
sword,  the  Scotch  "claymore", 
Welsh,  Llawmav  r 

Claidem  corthair,  a  border  or  fringe 
sword  or  lath,  upon  which  a  bor- 
der or  fringe  was  woven,  Hi.  116. 

Claidheamh  a  sword,  generally  flag- 
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leaf-shaped  and  pointed,  and  inva- 
riably double-edged",  see  Claidem, 
i.  ccccxliv ;  a.  255,  295., 

Claidbini,  little  swords,  ii.  301. 

Claidmibf  na  Slata  Flge, —  Claidmib, 
that  is,  the  weaving  rods,  the 
heddles,  Hi.  116. 

Claind  dei,  an  ivory-hilted  sword,  in. 
147-8. 

Clairseach,  a  harp,  Hi.  227,  257,  265. 

Claiss,  a  cliff,  Hi.  428. 

Cland,  a  sword  worn  by  distinguished 
warriors  as  a  badge  of  champion- 
hood  or  knighthood,  i.  cccchv. 

Cland  or  Clann,  children,  a  family  or 
house,  representing  the  Latin  Gens. 
In  its  territorial  and  general  sense 
it  comprised  all  the  Flaths  of  a 
Tuath  with  their  respective  Fines, 
i  Ixxyiii,  Ixxix,  clxvii. 

Clanna,  boundary  planters,  i.  clxxxii. 

C/ais,  Clauis,  a  choir,  Hi.  239. 

Cleas-cait,  the  cat  feat,  ii.  372.  Cleas- 
cletenechy  the  feathered  dart  feat,  ii. 
372-373.  Cleas  for  analaibh,  the 
feat  of  his  breathings,  ii.  372. 

C/easa,  feats,  ii.  371. 

Cliith,  a  wattle,  Hi.  487. 

Cleith,  chief  or  head  of  a  tribe,  the 
highest  or  best  person  or  thing,  i. 
c;  Hi-  494. 

Cleitlie,  the  roof-ridge  of  a  house,  Hi. 
480. 

Cle.ithiu,  possessions  (houses).  Hi.  484. 
Cleitoie,  a  Righ-Barr,  or  At,  a  king's 

radiating  helmet  or  hat,  a  crest,  i. 

cccxcv,  cccxcvi ;  u.  209. 
Clera,  a  word  synonymous  with  crioU. 

See  crioU,  Hi.  117. 
Clesamnai,  jugglers,  Hi  509. 
Clesamhnaighe,  jugglers,  Hi.  336. 
Clesrada  ana,  noble  feats,  Hi.  446. 
Clesraidib,  missive  weapons.  Hi.  448. 
Cless,  Clessajnuuy  C^essiwe,  a  juggler, 

Hi.  147. 
Clethe,  prime  cattle,  Hi.  501. 
Cletin,  Cleilin,SL  short  little  quill  spe;ir, 

{.  ccccxxxvi,  ccccxlv,  ccccxlvi;  ii. 

301,  303;  lit.  436.  Cedne,  Cuchu- 

laind's  spear,  so  called,     H,  298- 

299. 

Cii,  an  order  of  poets,  ii.  171,  217. 
CUabh  Inar,  a  body  Inar,  a  jerkin, 

t.  cccxxxviii,  ccelxxxvi. 
Cliaraidhe,  a  CrioUuire^  a  man  who 

made  bags,  bottles,  and  ail  such 

things  of  leather,  id.  117. 
Cliathain.  neck  and  breast  pieces,  see 

Forgaib. 
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Clithar-sed,  or  king  sec?,  see  (Sec?,  ii?. 
480. 

CIocc,  a  bell,  Latin  clocca.  See  Clog, 

{.  dxxxiv,  dxxxv. 
Clock  ind  abaind,  the  river  stone,  or 

sounding  flag,  near  the  water's 

edge,  {.  cccxviii. 
Clock  uachtair,  the  upper  stone  of  the 

quern,  {.  ccclx. 
Clochann,  or  Clochan,  as  here  used 

means  a  beehive-shaped  hut  or 

house  formed  of  dry  masonry, 

having  each  stone  overlapping  the 

other,  and  terminating  in  a  single 

stone,  i.  cccviii,  et  seq ;  Hi.  64-75. 
Clog,  gen.  sing,  and  nom.  pi.  Cluig^ 

or  Chdcc,  a  bell.  Hi.  323,  332. 
Cloicteck,  gen.  Cloictlgi,  the  bell  house 

knov^'n  as  a  round  tower,  a  belfry, 

i.  dxxxvi;  Hi,  48,  50,  54. 
Cloin,  a  name  for  the  body  of  a 

chariot,  i.  cccclxxviii. 
Clotk    delgg   n-ungga,  a  gem-set 

brooch  worth  an  unga,  Hi.  496. 
Ciothack,  renowned,  illustrious.  Hi. 

514. 

Clotkra,  a  thing  which  is  heard  being 
shaken,  Hi.  322. 

Cluas,  the  ear,  but  used  here  in  the 
sense  of  the  evidence  of  an  ear- wit- 
ness, {.  clxxxvii,  clxxxviii. 

Cluas  n-glesa,  ear-tuning  (of  a  harp, 
etc.),  'iH.  221. 

Cluicke  Caenteck,  the  funeral  rite  ; 
singing  of  dirges,  and  other  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  dead,  i. 
cccxxiii,  cccxxv-vi. 

Cluchi,  a  game.  Hi.  460. 

Cluicine,  Cluicini,  little  bells,  i. 
dxxxv,  dxxxvi. 

Cluinim,  L  hear  (see  Rar  cluing.  Hi. 
426. 

Cnaimk-fkear,  pi.  Cnamhfir,  a  bone 

man,  u  musical  performer  on  the 

bones.  Hi.  313,  36",  544. 
Cnairseach,  probably  a   sledge  or 

large  hammer,  i.  clvi,  ccxxx,  Hi. 

488. 

Cneitfem,  we  shall  fight.  Hi.  432. 

Cned,  stabs  [wounds  inflicted  by 
stabs].  Hi.  440. 

Cuts  congna,  a  skin  protecting  ar- 
aiour,  made  apparently  of  plates  of 
horn,  i.  cccclxxv.  Hi.  420. 

Cnes  Lena,  a  skin  shirt,  i.e.  a  shirt 
worn  next  the  skin,  i.  ccclxxxii. 

Cnoc,  in  the  sense  of  a  tomb  or 
monument  of  the  dead  was  a  round 
or  coiucal  hill  or  mound  raised 

37 
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over  a  grave,  i.  cccxxix,  cccxxxv, 
dcxxxviii. 

Cobach,  purchase,  in.  414. 

Cobhla,  pi.  Comhluth,  simultaneous 
motion,  [more  correctly,  lying  or 
stretching  tosjelher],  m.  251,  252. 

Cob/aighe,  or  Cobhluiyhe,  or  Ccbluigi, 
the  middle  strings  [the  music  of] 
which  was  called  An-Dord,  adding 
the  negative  particle  an  to  signify 
literally  not  bass  (see  Anclord),  the 
two  strings  (of  the  Cruit),  called 
the  sisters  of  the  harp,  m.  379  ;  Hi. 
248-9,  (see  Ce/s),  250,  251,252,  25G. 

Coi/i/ac/<,  intermediate  [notes]  tones, 
etc.,  iii.  378. 

Cobrad,  Coinraid,  hosses  [as  of  a 
shield],  iii.  436,  44G. 

Cocart^  [a  servant  or  villanus,  B.  of 
Rights,  p.  200,  n.],  tenants  who 
gave  service  in  dyeing,  ect.,  and  in 
dye-stuflfs,  i.  ccccii ;  iii.  119. 

Cochall,  a  short  cloak  or  cape,  the 
Gallo- Roman  Cuculhis,  sometimes 
occurring  in  the  combination  Bar- 
do'Cucullus,  cf.  English  Cowl,  i. 
cccxc-cccxcii ;  iii.  104,  105,  150, 
187,  224. 

CocJile,  a  companion,  iii  418. 

CocJtlin,  diminutive  of  Coclial  or 
Cuchul,  pi.  cochlini^ — small  hooded 
capes,  which  represented  the 
Gallo- Roman  Cucul/io,  i.  cccxci, 
ccccxxxiii;  in.  183.  Cochlini gobach, 
bill-pointed  little  cochalls,  i.  dcxl. 
Cochlene  dub,  small  black  mantles, 
Hi.  150.  Cochlene  brecca.  little 
speckled  mantles,  iii.  147-8. 

Cochne  cride,  a  heart  companion,  iii. 
432. 

Coemtecht,  companions.  Hi.  509. 
Choenitecht,  gn-drd,  protection,  Hi.  509. 
Co  Festar,  till  it  has  been  ascertained, 
iii.  513. 

Coi  d-Jis  in  ciuil,  a  path  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  music,  uV.  253. 

Coi,  i)assed  or  went,  iii.  50G. 

Coibche,  valuable  or  rich  clothes, 
personal  ornaments,  etc.,  given  as 
a  marriage  gift,  lii.  27,  29,  480;  a 
legal  gilt  which  the  bridegroom 
Ijave  to  the  bride  after  her  mar- 
riage, the  Welsh  Cvu-yll,  the  Ger- 
man Morgangaba,  the  Norse  Bin- 
dradagsgajy  i.  cixxiii,  clxxiv. 

Coibsena,  confessions,  i.  ccxl. 

Coicedal,  Coiceial,  harmony,  iii.  215, 
255. 

Coicrich,  boundaries,  Hi.  511. 


Coicrind,  flesh-piercirig,  flesh-seek- 
ing; Sler/h  coicrindi,  a  flesh-seek- 
ing spear.  Hi.  137,  138, 161. 

Coicti,  fifth  (fifth  day),  iii.  477. 

CoicHge,  cook-house,  Hi.  497. 

Coic-iighis,  five  houses,  iii.  56  [.fee 
different  meanings  of,  and  mistake 
about.  Hi.  54-56]. 

Coicrolh,  the  umbo  of  a  shield,  some- 
times also  a  rim,  i  cccxxxviii.  Coi- 
croth  oir,  a  golden  rim,  or  a  golden 
umbo  of  a  shield,  iH.  137,  138. 

Coidiu,  wooden  mugs  (drinking  ves- 
sels). Hi.  485. 

Coidmiach,  a  bucket  or  peck  which 
contained  a  ^Jiach  or  sack,  Hi.  512. 

Coinsxind,  consummation,  Hi.  456. 

Coipe  or  Coife,  a  simple  cap  with  a 
Caille  or  veil,  i.  cccxci  v. 

Coir,  propriety,  Hi.  255.  Coir  An- 
mann,  appropriate  etymology  of 
names,  H.  1 1 ;  a  tract  on  the  ety- 
mology of  proper  names  so  called, 
a.  237. 

Coir,  tune,  or  being  in  tune.  Hi.  214, 
215,  255.  Coir  Ceathairchuir,  the 
name  of  the  great  harp  of  the 
Tuatha  DeDanann  god,  the  Dagh- 
da,  iii.  214,  306.  [  1  he  true  mean- 
ing of  Coir  when  used  in  a  musical 
sense  is  key  or  mode,  which  is  that 
of  its  Welsh  representative  Cywair. 
Coir  Ceai.iairchiar,  the  name  of 
the  mythical  harp  of  the  Dagda, 
meant,  consequently,  that  the  harp 
could  be  tuned  in  four  keys,  and  not 
that  it  was  quadrangular.] 

Coire,  apot,  ii  133.  Coire  macCruadh- 
ghobhann,  pot,  son  of  hardy  smith, 
V/.  133.  Coire  sainte,  "pot  of  ava- 
rice", H.  56.    See  Caire. 

Coirm,  ale,  iH.  498.  See  Cxnrnu 

Coirte  Flatha,  the  pillar  stone  cf  the 
Flath,  i.  clxxxvii. 

Coiibert,  covering  for  the  feet,  shoes, 
boots,  etc.,  I.  cxv. 

Coisir  Chonnachtach,  the  banqueting 
house  of  the  Counaught  people  at 
Tara,  ii.  1.5. 

Coitccnd  Fiadnaise,  a  disinterested 
witness,  i.  cclxxix. 

Colbtach,  a  heifer.  Hi.  112. 

Cole,  Colg,  a  sword,  i.  ccccxxxviii-ix  ; 
H.  243 ;  Hi.  246.  Colgdet,  a  tooth- 
liilted  or  straight-edged  sword,  ii. 
301.  Colg-dets,  ivory-hilted  small 
swords,  i.  ccccxxxviii,  cccclvi  ;  ii. 

'  303. 

Colith,  to  evade,  to  shun,  H  522. 
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Colpdach,  Colpthach,  a  heifer  three 
years  old,  i.  clxxxiii ;  Hi.  475.  See 
Sed.  Colpdach  Firen,  a  three  year 
old  bull,  etc..  Hi.  484. 

Com,  the  belly  or  sound-board  [of 
the  harp,  the  waist].  Hi.  256,  358. 

Comada,  dat.  pi.  CowacfatM,  rewards, 
Hi.  414,  418. 

Comadas,  fit,  becoming,  appropriate, 
Hi.  49  G. 

Commae^  to  congregate,  to  contribute 
to,  Hi.  505. 

Comairce,  safe  conduct  or  protection, 
which  a  man  was  entitled  to  after 
he  left  a  house  where  he  had  re- 
mained on  cai  or  coshering,  Hi.  513, 
576. 

Comairge,  clients  (followers),  Hi. 
497. 

Comairsem,  we  meet.  Hi.  420. 
Comaitecht,  companionship.  Hi.  162, 
163. 

Comaithi,  neighbours,  i.  cciv.  See 

Comaitkechs. 
Comaitkechs,  comaitheachs,  co- 
tenants  or  copartners,  {.  cxii,  cxci. 
Comaiiches,  Commaitckes,  a  gild  or  co- 
partnership, i.  clix,  clxxxi,  cciv, 
ccxvi ;  Comaitches  Comaide,  co- 
occupancy  of  Comaitches,  that  is,  of 
copartners,  i.  clxxxi,  ccxvi. 

Comaha,  stepbrothers  (fellow  -  pu- 
pils, etc.).  Hi.  260. 

Comarbship,  successorsliip,  co-occu- 
pancy. Hi.  483. 

Comardaihacha,  emblematic  [having 
devices  carved  or  worked  upon 
them  J,  Hi.  436. 

Comdasrala,  so  that  he  cast,  Hi.  448 

Comditin,  protection.  Hi.  493. 

Comjhaicsigestar.  they  drew  nearer 
to  each  other  [the  contest  became 
closer],  HL  448. 

Comgrad,  CO- grade,  m.  504. 

Comhadhasa,  the  Duthaig  or  whole 
people  of  a  territory,  i.  cxcvii, 
cxcviii. 

Comhobair  gach   civil,   edon  crann 
glesa,  the  instrument  of  all  music, 
namely,  the  Crann- glesa,  or  tuning 
tree,  in.  256. 
Comla,  a  door  ;  a  hole  in  the  upper 
stone  of  the  quern  through  which 
the  corn  was  admitted  from  the 
hopper,  or  from  the  hand  in  the 
hand-quern,  i.  ccclx. 
„   catha,  "  gate  of  battle",  the  name 
of    Celtchoir   Mac  Uthaiihirs 
shield,  {.  cccclxxii ;  u.  333. 


Comobair  na  Fige,  all  the  instruments 
used  in  weaving.  Hi.  116. 

Comopair  na  bairse,  the  instrument  of 
the  manufacturing  woman,  naaiely, 
the  winding  bars,  the  tree  upon 
>shich  she  prepares  the  yarn,  the 
winding  reel  [bars],  Hi.  116. 

Comopar  each  raithe,  working  imple- 
ments for  the  work  of  every  quar- 
ter of  the  year,  Hi.  501. 

Comorb,  Comarb,  a  co-heir,  i.  clxxxi, 
clxxxiii,  cclxxv. 

Comracut,  concentrated.  Hi.  238. 

Comraid,  see  Cobrad. 

Comthuagach,  curved;  Claideb  Com- 
thuagach  catha,  a  curved  sword  of 
battle.  Hi.  446. 

Conagtais,  that  they  would  celebrate, 
iH.  526  -7. 

Conairgaile  uad,  wards  (beats)  off 
from.  Hi.  518. 

Conahath,  died,  or  did  die,  Hi,  526-7. 

Conbba,  disbanded  (or  broken  up),m. 
505. 

Conbongar,  is  broken.  Hi.  255. 
Condriced,  to  contend  (to  meet  or 

engage  with),  iu.  446. 
Condricjim,  we  shall  encounter,  Hi. 

432. 

Conecestar,  a  house  of  penitence  ?  Hi. 
46. 

Confe,  recognized  or  confirmed,  Hi. 
514. 

Con/led,  a  collective  or  common  feast, 

i.  cxcviii. 
Congan,     pi.     Congna,   a  horn,  i. 

cccclxxv. 

Congancness,  Congan  cnessach,  Con- 
ganchnis,  a  skin  protecting  armour, 
a  coat  of  mail  probably  made  of 
plates  of  horn,  {.  cccclxxiv;  iii. 
434,  414,  450. 

Congilda,  a  partnership  for  co-graz- 
ing, ^.  cciv,  ccxvi,  ccl,  ccli.  See 
Comaitches. 

Congilt,  co-grazing,  i.  ccxvi. 

Congla,  Congelt,  co-grazing,  iii.  478. 

Co  n  inrucus  Cleithe,  with  the  Inru- 
cus,  worthiness  of  a  chief,  iiL  501. 

Conit  roib,  whether  it  be.  Hi.  505. 

Conn  Conda  Secha,  chiefs  of  kindred, 
who  attended  court  to  give  testi- 
mony for  the  members  of  their 
Fine,  to  accept  the  verdict  of  the 
court,  and  give  bail  for  any  of 
them  against  whom  a  judgment 
was  registered,  i.  cclxviii. 

Connatacht,  he  asked,  Hi.  450. 

Connalbi,  friendship,  Hi,  509. 
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Consrenga,  he  binds,  iii.  491. 

ContarrL<!seter,  is  bound,  iii.  238, 315. 

Contoiseth,  became  silent,  iii.  314. 

Conugnd,  overthrow,  iii.  430. 

Cor,  a  kind  of  dance  or  dance  tune, 
iii.  407,  408. 

Corcaillt,  pillows,  iii.  499. 

Corca,  o.'its,  i.  ccclxii. 

Corcur,  or  Corcar,  a  purple  colour 
obtained  by  the  nction  of  ammonia 
on  lichens,  eluefly  tlie  Lecano-a 
tartarea  and  L.  parella,  i.  cccc  Tlie 
s])ade  of  colour  is  compared  to  that 
of  the  berries  of  the  yew  tree. 
Corcur  huicle  lustrous  purple  (?) ; 
Corcair  viaige,  crimson  of  tlie 
plain,  i.  dcxhii. 

Coriech  n-Errid,  the  champion's  sal- 
mon-sault  or  leap,  ii.  372. 

Corn,  a  liorn,  a  metallic  instrument 
of  music  of  the  trumpet  kind,  iii. 
305,  306,  307,  308,  313,  33G,  340, 
350.  Corn  cael^  a  thin  or  slender 
horn  or  tube,  a  crann  ciuil,  iii.  324, 
326. 

Cornair,  Cornoiry  a  horn-blower,  a 
trumpeter,  iii.  219,  306,  307,  308, 
311,  312,  313,367,  382,  509. 

Cornair,  a  great  horn-blower,  a  pro- 
fessional name  for  a  musician,  Hi. 
3i.7. 

Cornaireadha,  trumpeters,  iii.  336. 

Corn-Buahhaill,  a  drinking  cup  or 
drinking  horn,  not  a  musical  in- 
strument, Hi.  S05. 

Corniu,  garlands,  etc.,  iii.  104-5. 

Cor/7,  until,  iii.  490.  Corp  Dire,  a 
fine  paid  to  a  person  for  bcdily 
injury  done  to  himself,  i.  cxi'iii, 
cxxviii,  clxxvii,  ccxcii,n"«.  477. 

Co?T,  the  cross  tree,  or  harmonic 
curve  [of  the  harp],  Hi.  256,  258. 

Corihair  a  border  or  fringe,  dat. 
plural  Cort/iaraib,  iii.  113,  116. 

Corus,  right,  appropriate,  iii.  498. 
Corus  a  airlis,  the  proper  extent  of 
his  yard,  iii.  488.  Corus  biata,  pre- 
scribed hn\lul  maintenance,  Hi. 
502.  Corus  Cronahi,  a  scientific 
purring  chorus,  iii.  245.  Corus 
dliyid,  according  to  (established) 
law,  Hi.  501.  Corus  othruso,  the 
laws  providing  for  the  mainten- 
ance, care,  and  medical  attendance 
of  the  sick  and  wounded,  iH.  476. 
Corus  Tincur,  proper  or  lawful  fur- 
niture, iii.  499.  Corus  Tuaiha,  the 
true  knowledge  of  the  rank,  rights, 
privileges,  and  responsibilities  of 


the  various  grades  of  a  Tuat/i,  or 

people  of  a  territory.  Hi.  476. 
Corugliadh,  putting  in  tune  or  order 

[the  tuning  of  a  harp  or  other 

musical  instrument],  Hi.  214,  215. 
Coselasfar,  i.e.  do  rat^  that  cast  or 

threw  [that  set,  or  put,  or  that 

gave],  iii.  249. 
Cos7ium,  opposition,  contention,  iii. 

501. 

Cot,  or  Cothoy  an  enclosure;  a  place 
set  apart  at  Aenachs  for  women 
called  Cota  na  in- Ban.  The  French 
Coterie  is  obviously  related  to  this 
word.  The  word  is  also  cognate 
with  the  English  cot,  cottage,  etc , 
and  with  the  cotarius  and  cotare/lus 
of  Domesday  Book,  the  Cotset/as 
and  the  German  Kothsass,  Erb, 
and  Mark-Kotter.  'J'he  Cot  was 
apparently  the  enclosed  land  upon 
which  a  Both  was  erected,  so  that 
Bof/iach  was  the  same  as  Cottier, 
as  is  shown  by  the  name  Coinnidhe 
chill  inghine  Baoith,  applied  to  the 
commous  cf  Killinaboy  in  the 
county  of  Clare,  from  its  villages 
of  Coitins  or  cottagers,  cabins. 
These  cottagers  were  freeholders, 
possessing  Cots  on  the  com- 
mons of  Killinaboy,  who  earned 
a  livelihood  as  day-labourers  un- 
til tliey  were  starved  out  by  want 
of  employment  during  the  famine 
of  lb47-8-9,  and  the  misery  and 
disease  that  followed.  The  l?crty- 
shiihng  Freeholders,  whose  rights 
were  unjustly  swept  away  in  1529, 
like  those  of  the  higher  classes  of 
freeholders  and  copyholders  at  an 
earlier  period,  were  Saer  Boihachs 
or  free  Cottini,  i.  cxvi,  cclvi,  iii. 

Cotarsuun,  with  condiments,  in.  498. 

Craebh  ciuil,  a  musical  branch,  t. 
dxxxvi-vii  viii;  m.  313,  317,318. 

Craehhaigh,  branchy,  [a  branch,  or 
tree  cutter],  ii.  133. 

Craebh  -  JJeurg,  red  branch,  i. 
cccxxxvii;  li.  332. 

Craebh  ruadh,  red  branch,  one  of  the 
Koyal  Houses  of  Emania,  ti.  9,  10, 
33L' ;  iii.  453. 

Ci-ais,  mouth,  vide  Craeslinaidh,  ii. 
133. 

Craisech,  a  broad-blade  spear,  with  an 
oval,  not  a  pointed  end  (a  Firbolg 

,  weapon),  i.  ccccxxxvii,  ccccxxxviii, 
cccclvi;  ii,  235,  241,  243,  255,  2G2, 
295, 344, 345.  Craisecha  crannrem- 
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ra  catha,  thick-hanrlle  1  battle 
Craisechs  (spears),  li.  241. 

Crait,  Chrait  {craii-cro),  wealth,  pro- 
perty, Hi.  520. 

Cranachaji,  a  three-legged  stool,  upon 
which  the  oatmeal- cake  was  sup- 
ported before  the  fire,  i.  ccclxiv. 

Cranncur,  Crannchur,  casting  lot,  i. 
clxiv,  cclxxix,  cclxxxi. 

Crandbolg  hthair,  a  leathern  tube- 
bag,  i.  ccclvii-,  Hi.  117. 

Crann  ciuil,  musical  tree,  a  generic 
terra  for  any  kind  of  musical  in- 
strument, i.  dxxxAiii ;  Hi.  323,  324, 
325,  326. 

Crann  Dord,  "tree  music",  a  species 
of  music  produced  by  the  striking 
together  of  the  handles  of  a  number 
of  spears  so  as  to  accompany  or 
blend  with  the  voices  of  a  chorus  of 
singers  [this  meaning  is  by  mist  ake 
applied  to  Dord-Fiansa  at  Hi.  p. 
380]  ;  this  word  has  also  been  ap- 
plied to  the  measured  bellowing  of 
the  celebrated  brown  bull  of  Cuail- 
gne,  in  tlie  tale  of  the  Tain  Bo 
Chuailgne,  i.  cclix;  Hi.  376-7,  379, 
380,  432;  see  Dord-Fiansa. 

Crann  glesa,  or  gleasta,  the  tuning 
tree  [of  a  harp]  or  cross  bar  in 
which  the  pegs  are  inserted,  Hi. 
256. 

Cranntabaill,  a  sling,  or  rather  a  kind 
of  cross-bow  for  shooting  stones  or 
metal  balls.  The  word  has  the 
same  meaning  as  the  French  Fus- 
Hbale,  and  the  German  Stock- 
Schkuder,  i.  cccclxi,  cccclxii ;  Hi. 
105,  197,  291,  294. 

Creachtac/i,  wounding  [woundful],  iu. 
452. 

Crech  Torretnach,  free  wages  given 
in  return  for  the  Biatad  of  eight 
persons,  i.  cxi. 

Crecfita,  cuts  [wounds],  Hi.  440. 

Credj  tin,  i.  ccccix,  7i.  748  ;  Cred- 
Ume,OT  Cred-Uma,  that  is,  Cred- 
copper  or  bronze ;  (Jredne,  the  first 
worker  in  bronze,  his  name  derived 
from,  i.  ccci,  cccxlvi,  ctccxlviii, 
cccclvi,  dcxli;  Hi.  138,  219,  210, 
220. 

Cret  or  Creit^  the  capsits  or  body  of  a 
chariot.  Cf.  Latin  Crates,  Eng- 
lish Crate.  The  Cret  proper  was 
the  bottom  and  shell  of  the  body 
of  the  chariot ;  the  Cret  cuain  was 
the  compartment  in  which  the  seat, 
or  the  rechmng  or  resting  couch 


was  sheltered,  and  the  Cret  cro 
was  the  part  where  the  champion 
stood  when  fighting,  or  when 
he  wished  to  sliow  himself,  i. 
cccclxxviii,  rccclxxxi ;  Hi.  428. 
Cretime,  gen.  of  Crettm,  religion,  Hi. 
505. 

Criathur,  a  sieve ; — cumang,  a  nar- 
row sieve  ; — cairceach,  a  hair  sieve 
for  preparing  flour  to  dust  over 
Bairgins,  buns,  etc.  i.  ccclx. 

Crich,  Crioch,  a  territory,  i.  Ixxxii, 
cliv,  clxxxii,  cxcviiij  ccxlvi. 

Crimall,  the  blood-spotted,  the  Lain 
Celtchair,  so  called,  ii.  325. 

Crinl,  a  chest,  H.  133.  Criol  mac 
Craeslinaidh,  "  chest,  son  of  fill- 
mouth",  H.  133. 

Crioll,  a  bag  formed  of  strips  of  lea- 
ther stitched  together  with  a  thong, 
i.  ccclviii ;  Hi.  117. 

Cris,  a  girdle,  the  Zoiia  of  the 
Koraans,  Welsh  Cri/s,  i.  Cv.clxxx, 
ccclxxxii,  ccclxxxvi,  cccxcvi;  Hi. 
104-5. 

Crith  gablach,  a  law  tract  on  the  clas- 
sification and  privileges,  etc.,  of 
the  grades  of  society,  ii.  35 ;  Hi. 
468,  etseq. 

Crithir  ciuil,  thrill  of  music.  Hi.  215. 

Cruitire,  a  harper.  Hi.  236,  265,  266, 
240,  241.  212,307,  311,  367. 

Crobh-Dearg,  red  hand.  Hi.  25. 

Cro-derg,  blood  red,  i.  cccxxxvii. 

<Jroi,  now  C?o,  a  shed,  a  hut,  i. 
ccclxvi. 

'  Crolindech,  blood- streaming.  Hi.  452. 

CVo«,  i.  ccccxxxvi.    bee  Cnian. 

Cronan  [a  sort  of  musical  purring], 
a  throat  accompaniment  without 
words ;  it  was  also  called  Aidbsi  in 
Ireland,  and  Cepoc  in  iScotland,  Hi. 
235,  246,  371,  375,  376,  377. 

Croiianaighe,  a  professional  name  for 
the  musician  who  performed  the 
Cro7idn,  Hi.  376. 

Cronoc  cumdaige,  a  preserving  or 
cuierary  urn,  i.  cccxxiii. 

Crossach,  a  standard  of  weight  for 
gold,  silver,  etc  ,  tii.  102. 

Crotal,  the  Paruieiia  t»axatilis  and 
P.  omphaludes,  which  give  a  yel- 
lowish brown  dye,  /.  cccci. 

Croitac/i,  chicken-breasted,  sharp, 
or  high-breasied ;  it  is  also  the 
Gaedldic  name  for  the  curlew,  Hi. 
237. 

C  rot  Ida,  such  as  the  warning  of  a 
cross  or  a  Crothla,  that  is  to  pass 
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over  what  is  shaken  there,  the  for- 
bidding drolan  (or  hasp),  that  is, 
the  CrothJa  which  is  placed  upon 
the  garden  door  of  the  garden  of 
an  exile  of  God  [of  a  recluse  or 
pilgrim],  in.  322. 

Cru,  blood,  deatl),  Hi.  450,  508. 

Cruadh,  hardy  (hard),  ii.  133. 
Cruaidin  Caidid-c/ieann,  the  hard 
hard-headed,  the  name  of  the 
sword  of  Cuchulaind,  which  came 
down  as  an  heir-loom  through  the 
ffimily  to  Socht,  son  of  Fithal,  ii. 
322. 

Cruan,  probably  amber,  but  some- 
times applied  to  enamelled  metal, 
or  ornaments  in  which  amber  was 
used  with  enamel ;  the  plate  or 
ornamented  metal  in  which  the 
ornaments  were  set  seems  also  to 
have  been  sometimes  included 
under  the  term,  i.  ccclv,  ccccxxxvi, 
cccclxxxii. 

Cruitnecht,  wheat,  i.  ccclxii,  dcxlii. 

Cn<f,  d  ot,  Cruit,  a  stringed  musical 
instrument,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  harp,  cf.  the  British  Clirotta  in 
Venantius  Fortunatus,  the  Old 
Welsh  Crud,  modern  Welsh  Crwth, 
English  Croude,  or  Crowd,  i. 
ccccxcvi,  diii,  div,  dx,  dxiii, 
dxix,  dxxiii;  Hi.  213,  244,  2G1, 
266. 

Cruta,  pi.  of  Cruit,  Hi.  313. 

Cu,  gen.  Conn,  Con,  Coin,  a  hound  ; 

hence  the  British  man's  name 

Cuneglasus,  the  yellow  or  tawny 

hound,  i.  ccccxxxvi. 
Cuache  di  or,  little   cups  of  gold 

[upon  his  poll  behind,  into  which 

his  hair  coiled],  Hi.  lis 7.  Cuagh 

mac  Tormora,  "  Wooden  Mug,  son 

of  Turner". 
Cuacleithe  or  Cuach  Chithe,  a  wicker 

cup  roof,  i.  ccxcix,  cccclxv. 
Cuad,  cuagh,  a  wooden  bowl  or  cup, 

or  more  correct'y  a  mug,  i.  ccclv, 

ccclvi;  ii.  133;  Hi  481,  495. 
Cuailnt  Guirt,  stakes  which  marked 

the  extent  of  a  Gort,  i.  cxxxv. 
Cuaille,  a  stake  [of  iron  here]  used 

as  a  pin  in  a  cloak,  Hi.  95. 
Cuairt  ulcaid,  encircled  with  beard. 

See  it,  Hi.  477. 
Cuahie,  boundary  stakes.  Hi.  511. 
Cuarajis,     skin    shoes,    i.  cccxci, 

cccxcvii,  cccxcviii,  cccc ;  Hi.  103, 

105. 

Cuaranaigh,    a  brogue-maker ;  he 


also  made  cWo//s,  leather  bags,  and 
paits,  or  leather  bottles.  Hi.  117. 
Cuarsceiih  cred,  bent  shields  of  Crpd. 
Guar  Sgiaih,  a  hollow,  humpy 
shield,  formed  like  a  Cuacleithe 
or  humpy  cup  roof,  i.  cccclxv,  iii. 
138. 

Ciib,  the  C'.!p  in  the  cross-bar  of  the 
quern  in  which  the  Milaire  or 
pivot  worked.  The  word  is  also 
applied  in  a  general  way  to  the 
Cub  and  Comla,  i.e.  the  cup  and 
doorway  of  the  quern  itself,  u 
ccclx. 

Cuglass,  a  "  water  hound",  a  term 
applied  in  the  laws  to  a  foreigner 
from  beyond  the  sea  who  married 
an  Irish  woman,  i.  cxix. 

Cui,  Cai,  coshering,  visitation,  etc., 
Hi.  495,  498. 

Cuic  mera  na  Fine,  the  five  finders  of 
the  Fine,  i.  clxiv.  See  Cuicer  na 
Fine. 

Cuicer  na  Fine,  the  five  of  the  Fine^ 
that  is,  the  five  Gial/s  or  pledges 
of  the  Fine,  i.e.  the  family  council 
of  five,  corresponding  to  the  "  Four 
men  and  the  Keevo"  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  Township,  u  clxiv,  cciii, 
cclxviii,  cclxxx. 

Cuicidh,  a  province  composed  of  five 
31dr  Tuatha,  i.  Ixxxiv. 

Cuicil,  cnicil  lin,  a  distaff,  the  flax 
rock,  Hi.  1 16. 

Cuicrind,  flesh-seeking,  iii.  428. 

CtHg  Rath  Cedach,  five  pledges,  or 
guarantors  of  one  hundred  of  chat- 
tels, i.  cxxiv,  cxxv,  clix,  cciv,  ccxl, 
cclxxv. 

Cuilche,  sack-cloth,  some  kind  of 
coarse  cloth,  cf.  Culcais,  quilts, 
rugs,  i.  ccclxvi. 

Cin/g  n- deity  ivory  hilted  swords,  iii. 
43G. 

Cm/men,  the  greatest  book  taught  or 
known  in  the  public  schools  of 
Eriu,  H.  84. 

Cuil  Tech,  a  store  house,  i.  ccclxix. 

Cvin,  when,  iii.  490. 

Cuindseu — 'J  his  word  appears  to  be 
the  accusative  sing,  of  cuinse,  the 
fa(  e ;  the  old  nom.  form  is  ctando, 
the  face,  which  probably  contains 
the  root  of  countenance ;  but  as 
used  here  it  appears  to  convey 
the  sense  in  which  the  word  is 
used  at  present,  namely,  a  cove- 
nant, a  bond,  any  stated  lawful 
right,  Hi.  516. 
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Cuing,  a  curved  yoke,  i.  cccclxxx. 
Cuirce  derg,  a  red  tuft  [a  tassel],  Hi. 
150. 

Cuirel,  a  casket  ?  [a  curling  pin  or 
comb,  "  cirr,  chuirrel  argit  conecor 
deor,  acthe  oc  folcud  alining  argity 
having  a  curling  comb  of  silver 
ornamented  with  gold,  washing 
her  head  in  a  silver  basin"],  Hi. 
189,  190. 

Cuirm,  gen.  Cor-ma  or  Chorma,  ale, 
i.  cclii,  ccxcix,  ccclii,  ccclix, 
ccclxiii,  ccclxix,  ccclxxi,  ccclxxii, 
ccclxxvi,  ccclxxvii;  Hi.  506. 

Cuirmtechy  gen.  Cuirmtigi,  Cuirvitighe, 
an  ale  house,  i  ccclii,  ccclix, 
ccclxxi ;  Hi.  511,  514. 

Cuirpi  Dualach^  a  peaked  straddle. 
The  Cuirpi  was  the  wooden  straddle 
shaped  to  fit  across  the  horse's 
back ;  the  Duals  were  the  two 
peaks  or  pegs  which  kept  the 
reins  from  falling  down.  The 
Dual  is  represented  by  the  Sluirn 
or  pegs  of  the  modern  basket  strad- 
dle on  which  the  baskets  are  hung, 
i.  cccclxxxi. 

Cuiseach,  pi.  Cuiseacha,  a  reed  or 
some  such  instrument,  m.  310, 313, 
325.  Ciasigh,  reeds  or  small  pipes, 
Hi.  325,  320.  [This  word  ought 
perhaps  to  have  been  written  with- 
out the  final  h,  cuisig,  in  which  case 
it  would  refer  to  the  performers  on 
the  ctnseach,  and  not  to  the  instru- 
ment itself,  as  the  context  shows  in 
the  poem  on  the  Fair  of  Carman.^ 

Cuisle,  a  tube,  Hi.  324,  326,  a  tube  or 
cock  for  tapping  an  ale  cask,  i. 
ccclix.  Cuisle  ciuil,  a  musical  tube, 
another  name  for  the  cratin  ciuil, 
or  musical  tree,  Hi.  326. 

Cuislea)ina,(iiit  pi.  Vuisleandoib, 'pipes 
or  tubes  [bag-pipes].  Hi.  215,  310. 

Cuisltnnach,  cuislennaigh,  the  name 
of  the  performer  or  performers  on 
the  CiHslenna  ciuilj  or  musical 
tubes,  not  the  pipers  or  pipaireadk, 
Hi.  313,  326,  306,  308,  336,  509. 
Cuisleannchu,  [recte,  cuit>leandchu\ 
pipers,  id.  311.  Cuislenna  ciud, 
musical  tubes,  m.  368. 

Cuitech  Fuait,  funeral  games  in 
honour  of  the  dead,  i.  cccxxvi. 

Cul,  a  name  for  the  capsus  or  body 
of  a  chariot,  t.  cccclxxviii. 

Cul  Airechty  "  rear  court",  the  court 
of  appeal,  i.  cclxii,  cclxx,  cclxxi, 
cclxxiii. 


Culcais,  a  quilt,  i.  ccxcix. 
Culgaire  in  carpait,  creaking  of  the 

chariot.  Hi.  426. 
Culg-det,  a  straight  edged  sword,  Hi, 

450. 

Culpat,  culpait  a  hood  for  covering 
the  head,  i  cccxcv  ;  the  term  is 
sometimes  applied  to  a  collar  worn 
on  the  neck,  but  which  probably 
had  something  attached  for  cover- 
ing the  head,  vide  lene  gel  culpa- 
tach,  a  shirt  with  a  white  collar, 
Hi.  93. 

Cwnal,  cumhal,  three  cows,  {.  Ixxxix, 
clvi,  clvii,  clxv,  clxxx,  clxxxi, 
cxci,  ccxliii,  dcxliii;  u.  35,  6^,  Hi. 
29,  30,  101,  102,  139,  311,  479. 

Cumalaibh  cainibh,  precious  cumalsj 
Hi.  514. 

Cumal  De,  God's  Cumal,  food  sup- 
plied by  a  Ceile  at  the  death  of  his 
Flath  or  lord,  i.  cxii. 

Cumascc  curmtigi,  the  revel  of  the 
ale  house.  Hi.  509. 

Cumbach  Nadma,  breaking  or  dis- 
charging of  a  bond,  i.  cclxxxv. 

Cunnrigh,  binding,  Hi.  502. 

Cumscaigi,  is  conferred  upon,  Hi.  490. 

Cumthach,  ornament,  or  ornamenta- 
tion here,  Hi  492. 

Cundrech,  governing,  government, 
504. 

Chundiing,    direction,   (control,  or 

sway),  iH.  503. 
Cup  [same  as  gurab,  that  it  be].  Hi. 

416. 

Cur  n-iack  n- Erred j  a  champion's 

saluion-sault,  i.  ccxcix. 
Curad,  pi.  Curada,  a  champion,  i. 

cccxxix. 

Curach,  a  canoe,  i.  dcxliii ;  Hi.  53. 
Curathmir^  Ciiradmir,  the  champion's 

share,  i.  ccclvii,  ccclxv. 
Cum,  a  drinking  horn  made  of  an 

ox-hoin,  i.  ccclvi. 
Curthar,  a  border  or  fringe  put  to  the 

facings  of  clothes,  border  of  lace, 

Hi.  107. 

Curu-bd,  binding  engagements  (or 
persons  who  had  power  to  bind 
them),  iH.  491. 

Cusal,  a  long  wooden  bin  (or  box) ; 
also  smad  wooden  repositaries  of 
prepared  materials  [of  wool  and 
flax]  which  the  women  kept  in 
ancient  times,  i.  ccclix  ;  Hi.  117. 

Cu&igh  (jecte  cuiseach),  a  reed  or 
musical  pipe.  Hi.  325  ;  ii.  45. 

Dabach,  Dobdch,  a  keeve  or  tub; 
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Dabaiq,  keeves,  i.  ccclvi,  ccclxvi, 
ccclxxii,  ccclxxiii;  Hi.  485,  495. 
Dahcha,  tubs,  i.  ccclvii,  ccclix. 
Z)ae,  tlie  pence  constable  and  com- 
mander of  the  armed  levy  of  a 
Fine;  he  was  tlie  representative 
of  the  Welsh  Lialwr,  and  the  A. 
Sax.  Ward  Reeve,  /.  ccxivi,  ccxlvii, 
ccli,  cclxxvii ;  Hi.  518. 
Daer,  babe,  see  the  fol, owing  words ; 
this  word  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of 
sequestration,  i.  clxx. 
„   Accinti,  Agenta,  base  followers 
of  a  Flath,  see  Daer  Aicillne,  i. 
cxv,  cxviii,  cxxv. 
Alci/Ine,   base  non-profesiional 
followers  and  tenants  of  a  F/atk 
or  lord,  i.  cxv,  ccxxxviii. 
„    Bothach,  base  farm  labourers  of 
a  F/ath  or  lord,  who  occupied  a 
Both  or  cabin  on  his  demesne,  i. 
cxv,  cxvi.     See  Saer  Bothach 
and  Cot. 

„    Celes  or  Ceiles^  base  tenants  or 
villeins,  correspondmg  to  the 
Welsh  Teogs,  i.  cxiv,  cxxviii, 
ccccii. 
,,    Fuiilir,  see  Fuidw. 
L>aer-Nemid,  or  Nemhidh,  base  pro- 
fessors, i.  ccvii ;  Hi.  209. 
Dagdaine,    good-men,  nobles, 
cccxxix. 

Doileman^  Dahmain,  cupbearers  (or 
drink-bearers),  i.  cii;  Hi.  144:. 

Dairt,  a  generic  name  for  yearling 
Lulls,  and  b.eiiers  of  one  year 
and  up  to  two  years  old,  i.  clxxvi, 
clxxxui;  Hi.  29, 112,  480,  516.  See 
Bortaid. 

Bagh,  good  ;  Bagh-shuaithcy  *'  good 
yr-rn"  [texture],  it.  103. 

Daly  Z»ai7,  an  assembly  where  laws 
^^ere  enacted,  i.  cchv. 

BaHus,  1  have  served.  Hi  458. 

Bam,  retinue  or  company,  the  Gefer- 
scipe  or  Folgoth  of  the  Angio- 
Saxons,  and  the  GefoJge  of  tiie 
Germans,  i  ccxxxv.  Bantam,  com- 
pany or  retinue,  in.  491,  492,  496. 
Bainrad,  retinues,  companies,  tu, 
510.  See  Lin. 

Bam,  pi.  Baiiia,  an  ox,  i.  cccl,  Hi. 
330,  479.  Ba7n  n-l)rcimned,  a 
clambering  (or  wild)  ox, ;  Bam 
n-Bilend,  a  water  ox.  Hi.  458.  Bam 
Babach,  an  ox-tub,  or  tub  large 
enough  to  contain  a  whole  ox ;  also 
a  "  Tcstudo"  made  wiih  shields,  i. 
cccclxix. 


Bamhliag,   a  stone-built,  principal 

church,  Hi.  48,  49,  53. 
Ba  n-All  n-dualach  dronudi  [recta 

dronbudi~\,  two  rich  yellow  All 

dualach,  i.  cccclxxxi,  see  All  dua- 

lach. 

Bamna,  material,  Bamna  cinneda^ 
the  material  of  a  culprit,  Hi.  522. 
Bamna  Righ.  the  material  of  a 
king,  i.  coxxxii,  ccxxxiii. 

Bamsa,  Bamhsa,  d:mcing.  Hi  407. 

Ban,  now,  also,  moreover,  same  as 
dana,  dna,  and  dno,  Hi  506. 

Bdo,  two.  Hi.  502. 

Bartaid,  a  two  year  old  heifer  if 
bulled  at  that  age.  A  yearling 
heifer  entering  on  her  second  year 
was  also  commonly  called  a  Bar- 
taid, i.  clxxxiii.  Bartaid  IiHde,  a 
heifer  at  shrove- tide  (when  passing 
into  her  third  year),  see  Sed. 

Barlaire,  pi.  Bartairidhe,  square 
sods  used  for  building  sod  fences 
and  graves  of  the  Mur  kind  where 
stones  could  not  be  obtained,  i. 
cccxxxii. 

Bechmad,  tenth  (tenth  day);  Beich 
Beichde,  ten  of  tens;  BeichiidCj 
tenfold,  Hi.  477,  482,  492. 

Bechnbhur,  Btchncnbur,  ten  men.  Hi, 
501. 

Bedail,  parting  [separating]  Hi.  250. 
Bedenguin  duine,  violent  death  of  a 

person,  Hi  497. 
Bedluthai,  exercised  or  enforced  by, 

iH.  505. 

Be  fri  de,  two  with  two,  double  (or 

two  to  one),  m.  490. 
Beg/huaitai,  well  sewn  (or  stitched), 

jii.  444. 

Beguiset,  they  enforce,  Hi.  505. 

Btibech,  contention,  Hi.  432. 

Beidinach,  last,  Hi.  520. 

Beilbh  Caeinh,  the  comely  form,  i. 
cccxxxiv. 

Beil-clis,  the  common  sling,  t.  cccclxi, 
Hi.  292,  294. 

Beirged,  to  prepare.  Hi.  430. 

Beig,  Bealg,  a  thorn,  a  plain  breast 
pm  or  brooch,  i.  cccixxxvii,  dcxlii. 
Belg  dudlech,  a  foliated  broGch,  Hi. 
92.  Belg  or  dath  buide,  a  brooch  of 
enchased  yellow  coloured  gold,  iH. 
1 79.  Belg  creda,&  brooch  of  Cred  or 
tin,  or  of  bronze  coated  with  tin, 
iH.  144.  Belg  marind,  an  iron 
brooch  (pin).  Hi.  150.  Beilci  derca 
,dtorda,  carved  brooches  of  gold 
[recLe,  Irooches  of  red  gold].  Hi. 
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165.  DeJci  oir,  brooches  of  gold, 
Hi  146,  147.  Deilge  lacair  (recte, 
Ian  ecair),  brooches  fully  carved 
[recie  ornamented],  m.  196.  Deilgi 
oir,  brooches  of  gold,  Hi.  164,  165. 
Delyaib,  (dat.  and  abl.  pi.)  brooches, 
pins  or  keys  [of  a  Timpan'],  Hi. 
361. 

Demna  Aeoir,  demons  of  the  air,  ii. 
301,  m.  424. 

Donofjaid,  to  obscure,  to  diminish, 
to  tarnish,  Hi.  503 

Denenimairgg^  that  enforces,  Hi.  505. 

Deoraidh,  a  wanderer,  a  stranger,  i. 
cxx',  cxxv.  Deoraidk  De,  a  pil- 
grim, of  God,  clvi. 

Derhforgail,  the  law  term  for  a  false 
charge  of  impropriety  made  by  a 
husband  agamst  his  wife,  a  defa- 
mation of  character.  The  woman 
thus  charged  was  sometimes  called 
Derbjorgaill,  so  that  this  legal 
term  has  been  sometimes  mis- 
taken for  a  true  proper  name  of 
a  woman,  and  indeed  appears  to 
have  been  so  used  in  later  tim-s. 
This  mistake  was  made  in  the 
case  of  the  wife  of  Fergal  O'Rorc, 
who  is  maliciously  said  to  have 
eloped  with  Diarmat  .Mac  Mor- 
rough,  king  of  Leinster,  i.  clxxvi. 

Derhjine,  relatives  from  the  tifth  to  the 
ninth  degree,  i.  clxiii,  clxv,  cixvi. 

Z)erc,  a  grave,  a  hole  or  pit,  i. 
cccxxix.  Derc  tahnan,  a  hole  or 
pit  in  the  ground,  i.  dcxxxix,  dcxl. 

Dergfine^  or  "  red- [handed"]  Fiae, 

i.  clxvi. 

Dergud,  a  bed,  i.  cccxxix. 
Derail,  contemptible,  Hi.  245,  246. 
J)es,  Deis,  geu.  Desai,  free  land,  aii 
estate,  ancestral  lauds,  t.  c,  C\lui ; 

ii.  37,  Hi.  28,  490,  493. 
Dessetar,  they  rested,  Hi.  444. 
Dessid,  to  draw  up,  to  take  a  stand, 

to  remain,  iH.  428. 

Dia,  with,  Hi.  507. 

Diabal  Uae,  a  double  spear,  a  mili- 
tary fork,  ccccxlvii-viii. 

Diahul  corach,  no  do  fille,  literally 
a  folder  up,  or  doubler,  of  justice, 
i.e.  persons  who  drew  up  or  pre- 
pared cases  for  the  pleader,  like 
the  attorneys  of  our  courts.  They 
seem  to  have  been  tiie  equivalent 
of  the  Welsh  Kannlau  or  guider, 
i.  ccxxiii,  cclxvii,  cclxxii. 

Diallait  oe  iuig,  an  assembly  cloak,  i. 
cccLxxxvii,  cccxxxviii. 


Diam,  if  they  were  [recta,  if  it  were]. 
Hi  510. 

Diainhraibh,  deserts,  Hi.  41. 

Dian,  a  species  of  poetry  peculiar  to 
the  order  of  poet  called  Fochtaclian, 
ii.  171. 

Dias,  a  shears-,  i.  ccclxi. 

Diasa,  for  his  [contracted  from  dia- 
as-a,  to  liim-out-ot-his,  he  is  en- 
titled to  in  lieu  of  his,  etc.],  m. 
519. 

Diatla  a  dala,  for  his  reproach  at  an 
assembly  (akin  to  satlui,  revolt, 
which  see),  Hi.  514. 

Dibad,  property  of  a  deceased  person  ; 
cf.  Welsh  Difaith,  usually  con- 
sidered to  mean  unappDpriated 
property,  but  properly  meaning, 
like  the  Irish  Dibad,  the  property 
before  it  was  divided  among  the 
heirs,  i.  clxiii,  ccxci. 

Diberga,  warriors,  [free-booter.-, 
vikings],  Hi..  241,  242. 

Diburqun^  throwing,  casting,  shooting, 
Hi.  436,  448. 

Dicketal  do  cliennaibh,  "  the  great 
extempore  recital",  a  peculiar  rite 
of  Druidical  divination,  which  did 
not  come  under  the  prohibition  of 
St.  Patrick,  because  there  was  no 
sacrifice  to,  or  m vocation  of  idols 
in  it,  ii.  135,  172,  209. 

Diceila,  spells,  iii  526,  527. 

Diciallath,  Diclitliar,  is  covered  or 
concealed,  Hi.  235. 

Dichli,  restitution  here  (lit.  cover, 
concealment),  Hi.  516. 

DicHi/ier,  is  concealed,  is  dissolved, 
oetc.  Hi.  255. 

Dichmairc,Dichmaircc,  without  leave, 
unlawfully,  Hi.  487,  489. 

Did,  two,  see  Adid. 

Didhna,  coverings,  i.  ccclix. 

Didla,  to  cut,  see  Didlastais. 

Didlaslais,  tiiey  would  cut,  Hi.  150. 

Dif'holaiyh,  non-Folach,  iii.  503,  see 
Folach. 

Digail,  revenges,  i.  cxii, 

Digbaid,  forfeitures,  i.  clxxxviii. 

DigiHn,  strictly  speaking,  a  wound, 
but  usually  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
blood  tine,,  equivalent  to  the  Gala- 
nas  of  Welsh  law,  and  the  Gabies 
of  Old  iScotch  law.  Used  in  tlie 
g'  nitive  form  in  the  term  Maigin 
Digona,  it  meant  the  extent  of 
sanctuary,  within  which  no  person 
could  be  wounded  or  arrested  with- 
out legal  process.    The  word  m;iy 
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be  connected  with  Latin,  c/Zy??  itas, 

i.  ci,  clvi,  ccxcv  ;  Hi.  473. 
Dnh,  from  thera,  Hi  49+. 
Di/lata,  friends  (favourites),  Hi.  487. 
JJilse,  a  legal  a?siL:nment,  ?.  clxxxviii 
Dineoch  rod  mhi,  of  whatever  kind  it 

may  be,  Hi.  491. 
U'innaigid,  towards  each  other,  Hi. 

440. 

Dinmeanchis,  topography,  H.  172  ;  an 
ancient  topographical  tract  so 
called,  Hi.  41. 

Diraiiid,  waste  or  muuntain  lands, 
clx. 

Dire^  a  fine  or  penalty  as  restitution 
for  injury  done  to  a  man's  pro- 
perty, and  equivalent  to  the  Welsh 
Dirwy,  and  Anglo-Saxon  Wer,  or 
Wergild.  Corp  dire  "was  the  fine 
paid  to  a  person  for  bodily  injury 
to  himself,  or  any  of  his  immediate 
family,  i.  cxvii,  ccxxxiii,  ccxcv  ; 
iH.  477. 

Dire  nieba  cana,  fine  of  violation  of 
Cain;  the  exact  equivalent  of  the 
A.  S.  Cynebof,  i.  ccxxxiv. 

Dirna,  abl.  pi.  Dirnaib,  a  vessel  used 
as  a  measure,  and  containing  a 
man's  full  drink ;  a  large  measure 
(or  weight),  a  large  mass  of  metal ; 
Hi.  245,  24G,  495,  496. 

Dirim,  innumerable,  countless  [le- 
gions], Hi.  462. 

Direnatar,  Dirinethar,\B  paid  [award- 
ed], Hi.  489,  506. 

Ditcn.,  (a  shtlter),  a  Avealber  board. 
Hi.  480. 

Dithig,  denial,  negation,  etc.,  iu. 
467. 

hiihv  a.^  unredeemed  [in  O'D.'s  sup- 
plement to  G'lieill}  's  Irish  Dic- 
tionary, this  word  is  explained, 
"  discharged  or  releasea",  etc., 
in  the  passages  there  cited  the 
■word  should  have  been  more  cor- 
rectly translated  "  detention",  and 
"  period  of  detention".  The  pas- 
sage in  the  text  of  the  Crith  Gab- 
loch  shows  that  the  word  means 
unredeemed,  forfeited,  etc.,  e.g., 
gel  dilhma  i  n-glasib  i  nairthiur 
/dc/dai,  unredeemed  hostages  iti 
locks  in  the  east  side  of  the  cham- 
pion's couch],  Hi.  509. 

Dit/iraibf  a  waste.  Hi.  507. 

Dithraicht,  bereft  ot  strength,  ?/V.  458. 

Diiibarcan,  shooting,  i.  ccccliii, 
ccccliv.  See  Diburgun. 

Diubarcu,  a  general  name  for  darts  of 


all  kinds,  and  arrows  shot  with  a 
bow.  i.  ccccliii-iv. 

Diuchled,  bought  (rewarded),  Hi.  434. 

Diumsach,  arrogant,  Hi.  517. 

DHgidh,  is  entitled  to,  in  519,  etc. 

Dligi  bes  brethir,  a  mode  of  expur- 
gation, according  to  which  an  ac- 
cused person  made  oath  on  the 
gospels  that  he  or  she  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  crime.  This 
oath  was  made  sometimes  at  the 
house  of  the  accuseJ,  i.  cclxxviii, 
cclxxi. 

Dligi  doith  difhach,  a  solemn  oath  of 
denial  made  by  an  accused  person 
at  an  altar,  and  corroborated  by 
the  caih  of  a  "  worthy"  person,  i. 
cclxxviii. 

Dloingsef,  they  cleft  or  Icosened,  Hi. 
448. 

Dlui  Fulla,  or  fluttering  wisp,  a  wisp 
of  straw,  hay,  or  grass,  on  which 
a  charm  or  incantation  was  pro- 
nounced for  a  person.  It  was 
called  Dlui  Fulla,  (recte  Fulloti,) 
from  Dlui,  a  wisp,  and  Fullon  or 
Fulla,  the  name  of  the  druid  who 
first  practised  the  art  of  pronounc- 
ing charms  or  incantations  on  a 
wisp  of  straw  or  hay,  etc.,  hence 
Dlui  Fullon  literally  mtans  Fulla 
or  Fullon's  wisp,  ii.  203,  204. 

Dluthat,  to  ccnsolidate.  Hi.  505. 

Pna,  now,  also,  moreover,  it  is  the 
same  as  dan,  dana,  dno,  Hi.  506. 

Dno  see  Dna,  Hi.  507. 

Dobur,  water,  dark,  etc.  One  of 
the  drink-bearers  of  Conaire  Mor, 
monarch  of  Eriu,  was  so  called, 
i  Ixxiv;  Hi.  151,  227. 

Dobachs,  see  Dabachs 

Dcbcha,  see  Dabcha. 

Docerd.  disgrace  (malevolence,  mal- 
practices), ;7/.  514. 

Documbaig,  he  redeems,  dissolves, 
loosens,  Hi.  500. 

Do  ct,  is  known.  Hi.  516.  Sec  do  fet. 

Do  fet,  is  known,  in.  516.  See  do  et. 

Do  jet,  precedes.  Hi.  497. 

Doghraing,  grieving,  or  lamenting, 
etc.,  iH.  380. 

Doich,  suspicion,  i.  cclxxvii. 

Doil/e,  [occ'ilt]  necromantic,  lii.  215. 

DoiUjiu,  caute  of  giief  [saddening], 
w.  446. 

Dojnna,  bafe  of,  Hi.  508. 

Dond,  honour,  i.  cxxiii,  cxxiv. 

'Dond,  blown;  tne  of  the  drink- 
bearers  of  Conaire  Mor,  monarch 
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of  Eriu,  was  so  called,  t  Ixxlv,  Hi. 
151. 

Dorhlas,  twilight,  Hi.  436. 

Dorcha,  dark,  i.  Ixxiv. 

Durd,  bass,  murmuring  sounds  in 

the  ordinary  measure,  i.  dxxviii ; 

Hi.  377,379,378. 
Dordan,  light  murmuring  sounds,  the 

notes  or  warbling  of  tlirus'.ies,  Hi. 

377,  378. 

Dord-Fiansa,  the  battle  cry  or  war 
chorus ;  it  appears  to  have  been 
also  applied  to  a  hunting  whoop, 
or  to  any  wild  gong  sang  in 
chorus,  ^.  dcxxxvi;  iu.  3L1,  312, 
377,  378,  380.  In  vol.  iii.,  p.  330, 
this  word  is  confounded  with 
Crann  dord,  and  hence  incorrectly 
described  as  a  species  of  wooden 
gong  music,  etc. 

Dorman,  gen.  Dormaine,  a  meretri- 
cious woman.  Hi.  482. 

Dornasc,  a  bracelet  for  the  wrist,  in. 
16S.    Sje  Ordnasc. 

Do  rout,  from  otF  tlie  road.  Hi. 
486. 

Dos  Boss,  a  branch  or  pole  ;  an  order 

of  poets,  H.  171,  217. 
Dosaire,  an  officer  who  carried  and 

planted  the  Dos  or  court  pole,  i. 

cclxiii. 

Dos  Airec/ila,  a  pole  stuck  in  the 
ground  as  a  symbol  of  authority  to 
indicate  the  sitting  and  sanctuary 
of  an  Aiviicht  Foleith,  or  Leet 
Court,  i.  cclxiii. 

Dosliy  DoslH,  right,  that  which  a  man 
has  a  riglit  to,  or  to  which  he  is 
lawfully  entitled.  Hi.  507. 

Doss,  a  champion,  iH.  432. 

Dot  niincdlat,  encircled  by,  Hi.  503. 

Draetli,  trespass.  Hi.  500. 

Draumce,  Draumc/ni,  thick  milk  (or 
skim  milk),  m  478,  481. 

Drecht  yiallna,  a  trench  made 
around  the  Dun  of  a  king  by 
his  own  tenants  (or  subjects),  iH. 
29 ;  a  ditch  of  allegiance,  iii.  508. 
The  true  meaning  of  the  term 
was,  however,  the  wall  and  fosse 
which  surrounded  the  king's  Dun 
for  the  safety  of  the  Gialls  or 
pledges  of  allegiance,  i.  ccxxxviii, 
eccv. 

Dreim  fri  foghuist,  climbing  against 
a  rock,  so  as  to  stand  straight  at 
its  top,  H.  372. 

Dreimni,  fierceness.  Hi.  448. 

Drisechan  Caorack,  a  kind  of  pud- 


ding made  of  sheep's  blood,  called 

in  Cork  a  Drisheen,  i.  ccclxix. 
Droch,  the  wheel  of  a  chariot,  cf. 

Gre.^k  rpoxoe,  N.  H.  G.  drehen,  i. 

cccclxxviii-ix. 
Drochta,  tubs.  Hi.  486. 
Drolan,  a  hasp.  Hi.  322. 
Dromanx,  backs  or  chines,  see  For- 

gab. 

Dron  argda,  rich  silvery;  Dion 
orda,  rich  golden,  i.  cccclxxx. 

Droncherd,  a  species  of  poetry  pecu- 
liar to  tbe  order  of  poet  called 

-   Dos,  H.  171. 

Drongar  na  lurigi,  the  ringing  of 
the  armour,  lYi.  426, 

Dronn,  Dronnog,  a  hump,  Dron- 
naigke,  humpy-backed.  Hi.  237. 

D  lud,  Druadli,  "  djctus",  learned,  ii. 
48  (and  note,  17.) 

Druim  Criaich,  a  proper  name  co;n- 
posed  of  druim,  a  hill,  cri,  the 
heart,  and  ach,  a  sigh  or  moan ;  a 
name  given  to  this  hill  from  the 
fact  that  upon  it  Eochadh  Feidh- 
lech  received  the  heads  of  his  three 
rebellious  sons,  and  that  his  heart 
never  after  ceased  to  send  forth 
sighs  and  moans,  H.  14"),  146. 

Druinech,  or  Drumnech,  gen.  Druin- 
ige,  an  embroideress,  in.  112. 

Druith,  buffoons,  iH.  219,  220. 

Drumchli,  "  the  chief  head",  a  liter- 
ary processor  who  knew  the  whole 
course  of  learning,  ii.  84. 

Drumnech,  curved,  arched  as  applied 
to  a  yoke  adapted  to  the  shape  of 
the  horses'  back,  i.  cccclxxx.  The 
word  Druimnech  is  used  also  in  the 
sense  of  strong,  rich,  high  coloured. 

Du,  a  foss  (as  of  a  Dun),  Hi.  514. 

Dual,  a  brush  or  lock  of  hair,  Hi.  210. 

Dualaiglie,  a  painter  or  brushman, 
ivom.dual,  a  brush.  Hi.  210. 

Dualdai,  a  brooch  ?  \_dualdai  implies 
plurality,  and  the  true  meaning  is 
perhaps  hooks  or  clasps.  Dualdai 
airgdidi  ecorside  de  or  oibiniu  isi 
brat,  hooks  or  clasps  of  silver  in- 
laid with  burnished  gold  in  the 
cloak],  lii.  190. 

Duan,  pi.  Duana,  a  poem  or  song  of 
laudation  of  living  heroes,  in.  381. 

Duban,  the  black,  from  dub  black, 
the  name  of  the  shield  made  for 
Cuchulaind  by  Mac  Enge,  ii.  329, 
330. 

Dubtine,  i.e.  the  black,  dark,  or  ob- 
scure Fine^  a  term  applied  to  the 
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members  of  a  family  whose  dejjree 
of  consanguinity  was  doubtful,  i. 
clxiv. 

DuhhfihWa,  "the  black  pasre",  the 
shield  of  Aedh^  king  of  Oirghiall, 
iii.UX. 

DucJtand,  pi.  Duchonda,  i.e.  a  luin- 
ncofj,  or  music  [of  a  melancholy 
or  dirge  like  chiiracttr],  in.  380, 
r.81. 

Diicoll,  to  blight,  to  destroy,  Hi.  526, 
527. 

Diiile  feda,  DnVi  fedha,  "  Bof)ks  of 
Trees",  i.e..  inscribed  tablets,  i. 
cccxliii;  lY.  173;  Hi.  542. 

Duillech,  foliated,  m.  456. 

Dinhmain,  the  Creator,  Hi.  308. 

DuiUeiid  Dealc^  a  thorny  or  a  speared 
brooch,  Hi.  102. 

Dvinn,  honour  price  (benefits  of  law- 
ful rank),  iii.  479 

Dvir  ime,  a  quick  -hedge,  i.  cxci. 

Didrihp.ach,2Ln  oratory,  iii.  30,  37,  48, 
40,  53. 

Did,  Dxda,  legal  property  and  other 
qualifications,  cattle,  etc.,  i.  cxxiv, 
cxxv. 

DidbrasSf  ready,  going,  iii.  428. 

Dulesc,  literally  water  Wf,  the  "dil- 
lisk",  or  Ehodymeriia  palmata,  i. 
ccclxvii;  iii.  483. 

Dum,  Duma,  pi.  Vumai,  a  tumulus  or 
burial  mound  containing  a  chamber 
{Dvm,  cf.  Latin  donuts)  for  the 
ashes  or  bodies  of  the  dead,  i. 
cccxxviii,  cccxxix,  cccxxxv, 
dcxxxvii,  dcxxxix.  Duma  na  n- 
Gad,  the  mound  or  K  nib  of  the 
foreigntrs  at  Tara,  i.  cccxxvi. 
'J  he  term  was  also  appl  ed  to  the 
slopes  or  high  ground  on  the  mar- 
gin of  a  flat  plain,  i.  ccccx.xxiv. 

Dvv,  "  two  walls  with  water  between 
them",  the  mounds  and  ditch  which 
protected  the  residence  or  a  Righ 
or  king,  cf.  Webb  Dtv,  Korse  7  ?'?/, 
German  Zaun,  i.  Ixxxvii,  cccv  ;  iii. 
3,  4,  7,  8,  29,  f  08. 

Dumbai,  a  mortality,  Hi.  505. 

Dtird  or  Dord^  a  n.urmur,  iii.  214. 
Dord-Ahla,  a  name  of  the  Dagda's 
harp,  iH.  214. 

Dut/iaig,  natives  or  people  legally 
belonging  to  the  Fines  of  a  Tvaih 
or  territory,  i.  clxiv,  tlxvi,  cxcviii. 

Duihaig  Dame,  the  people  at  large  ; 
persons  outj>ide  the  seventeenth 
degree  of  kinship,  who  were  rot 
entitled  to  a  share  of  the  Dihad  of 


deceased  members  of  a  Fine^  i. 
clxiii.  clxiv,  clxv. 

Each  sliasta,  a  riding  eteed,  Hi.  486. 

Eahoda,  Eboda.  paid  advocates, 
counsellors,  attorneys.  See  Ebe, 
and  Fairbe,  iii.  476. 

Ebe,  Fir  Fbe  or  Fairbe,  the  fully 
qualified  attorney  entitled  to  prac- 
tise in  the  higlier  courts,  i. 
cclxxiii. 

Ecaini,  complaining  [rec^e,  lament- 
ing]. Hi.  442. 

Ecenddl^  peril  [prejudice],  id.  414. 

Ec/dasc,  a  horse  switch  or  whip,  iii. 
219,  220. 

Ech  dond  tuag}rar,  a  curveting, 
prancing  bay  steed,  m.  102-3.  Ech 
immriiiie,  a  riding  stee Ecli- 
srein,  bridle-steeds,  m.  501. 

Echrais  Ulaidh,  the  Assembly  House 
of  Ulster  at  Tara,  ti.  15. 

Eclitarcinuil,  foreign  races,  i.e.  Sax- 
ons, iii.  505. 

Ecin,  force,  compulsion.  Hi.  506. 

Eclann,  an  Assassin  (or  outlaw),  Hi. 
507. 

Eclais,  a  church,  i.  cxxviii.  Eclais 
gldrij  pure  or  stainless  church,  i. 
clvi. 

Ecna,  wisdom;  Gradh  Ecna,  grades 
or  professors  of  knowledge  or  wis- 
dom, i.  clvi. 

Ecsmachl,  see  Necsniacht,  iii.  191. 

EibhioU,  the  summer  heat,  Hi.  357. 

Eiges,  a  sage,  one  of  the  grades  of 
poets,  a.  171. 

Eipildnacli,  destroyed  [dead[m.  255, 

Eirgg,  a  champion.  Hi.  416. 

Eijudher,  is  paid,  iii.  112. 

Eirrgi,  chan^.pions,  iii.  446. 

Eisdnniv,  punishment  (or  punishing). 
Hi.  494. 

Eidrgleo,  the  deciding  or  final  com- 
bat. ^' La  etergleoid  in  cho7idaind 
ocus  in  chomraic,  i.e.,  the  day 
which  would  decide  the  battle  and 
the  fight".  Hi.  444. 

Eifhne,  the  proper  name  of  a  woman, 
but  which  literally  means  the  sweet 
kernel  of  a  nut,  n.  290. 

Eidirach,  perjury,  i.  cciv. 

Eh,  incantations,  Hi.  440. 

Email,  d'emait  duinn,  they  will  give 
or  concede  to  us,  iii.  452. 

Emvad,  hair,  ii.  363. 

Enan  (recte  Emani),  a  species  of 
metre,  H.  172-3. 

E)idce,  innocence.  Hi  514. 

Enec/i,  literally  the  face,  but  used 
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figuratively  to  express  honour,  i. 
cxiii. 

Enechgris,  a  change  of  colour  of  tlie 
face  caused  by  some  act  which 
brought  dishonour  on  a  faniiiy, 
such  as  that  of  receiving  stolen 
goods,  etc.,  ccxcv;  see  note  on 
Loqh-Enech,  id.  471. 

Enecland,  Enechland,  Enechlann, 
honour  price,  a  fine  in  right  of 
insult  to  the  honour,  the  amount 
of  which  depended  on  the  rank  of 
the  person,  i.  ccxxxiii  ccxcv  ;  iii, 
266,  471. 

Enechruice,  gen.  Ennechruccai,  a  face 
reddening  or  blushing,  caused  by 
some  act  or  scandal  which  brought 
shame  on  a  family,  {.  ccxcv ;  see 
note  on  Loghenech,  iii.  ill. 

Engai,  innocence,  iii.  483. 

Engnam^  bravery,  iii.  414. 

Enncai,  soup,  broth,  or  pottage,  iii. 
495. 

Ed,  a  brooch,  iii.  94,  9fi,  1C2.  Ed 
iarna  eaccor  dor  clonn,  a  brooch 
well  carved  of  brown  gold,  iii.  1G7. 

Ed,  the  top;  hence  Ed-Ban;  a  hat,  a 
head-dress  or  ornament  Avorn  on 
the  head,  iii.  207,  209.  Eobm- 
rud  dir,  head  pieces  or  circlets  of 
gold  [more  probably  ear-rings  of 
some  peculiar  form],  iii.  152. 
h  Eo,  pendants:  h-Eo  corcra  Jor 
each  brut,  crimson  pendants  upon 
each  cloak,  i.  cccxci;  iii.  157.  Ed 
oirgit,  a  silver  brooch,  iii.  1 45.  Ed 
dv;  a  brooch  of  gold,  iii.  I(j2,  l(i3. 

Eochraid,  some  kind  ot  literary  com- 
position, iii.  173. 

Eockraide,  gen.  plu.  of  Each,  a  steed, 
Hi.  501. 

Ed  Feasa,  "  Salmon  of  knowledge", 
from  eo,  a  salmon,  and  feasa,  gen. 
of  Jis,  knowledge,  ii.  143,  144. 

Eoltty  dat.  pi.  h-Eolaib,  swans,  iii. 
245. 

Eo  Rosso,  the  yew  tree  of  Ross,  ii. 
330,  iii.  34. 

Eoriia,  barley,  i.  ccclxii,  ccclxiv. 

Epistle,  a  necklace,  Hi.  104, 105. 

Er,  Err^  Erad,  a  champion,  a  cora- 
niaader ;  Er  cog  i,  war  cliief ;  Er 
catha,  battle  chiet ;  Erad  criche, 
the  commander  of  the  levy  of  a 
Crich  ;  Er  toga,  elected  leader  of 
the  military'  torce,  corresponding 
to  the  Anglo-baxou  Heretoga,  and 
the  Scandinavian  Fylkir,  i.  Ixxxi, 
cv,  ccxxxi. 


Erca,  cowF,  cattle,  Hi.  479. 

Ercadh,  pattern  drawing  and  em- 
broidery, iii.  123. 

Ercomall,  yokes  (harness),  iii.  450. 

Eric,  Eiric,  a  fine,  composition  for 
death,  ii.  324;  iii.  16G. 

Ercnat,  an  embroideress,  iii.  123. 

Erlannaib  (dat.  and  abl.  pi.  of  Er- 
lann),  hafts  or  handles,  iii.  448. 

Erlar  chaich,  a  fore-hall,  corres- 
ponding to  the  G^o//of  Norse  houses, 
i.  cccli. 

Ereman,  a  ploughman,  i.  cii,  where  it 
is  incorrectly  printed  Erereman. 

Erna,  irons  for  suspending  the  Caire 
or  cauldron,  etc.,  i.  ccclix ;  iii. 
483. 

Erned,  rewards,  cf.  O.  Norse  arna, 
to  earn,  etc.;  A.  Sax.  gt-cn-nian 
to  earn,  to  merit ;  English  to  earn, 
iii.  531. 

Errach  (or  Imhulc'),  the  spring  (sea- 
son). Hi.  217. 

Errach,  a  forced  loan  to  which  a 
king  was  entitled  under  certain 
circumstances,  Hi.  519,  507-8. 

Erscoraidhe  [recte,  Erscortaidhe],  a 
carver,  that  is,  a  wood  engraver, 
or  ornamental  worker  in  wood,  iii. 
209-10. 

Esain,  hindrance  offered  to  a  suitor, 
by  which  he  vas  prevented  from 
appearin-r  at  courts  or  assemblies, 
etc. ;  the  same  as  the  Essoign  or 
Essoin  of  the  English  law,  the 
Essoim  of  French  law,  and  the 
Essoinzie  of  Scotch  law,  i.  ccxciii ; 
in.  473. 

Escra,  a  vessel  or  a  measure  which 
contained  one-third  of  the  full  of 
the  Leslar  lulaice,  Hi.  118,  495. 
A  drinking  cup,  i.  clxxiv,  dcxlii, 
see  Tinuscra.  Escrui,  water  ves- 
sel?, i.  ccclix  ;  iii.  495. 

Esert,  a  defaulting  tenant,  or  insol- 
vent copartner  in  a  Comaitches,  cf. 
old  English  law  term  Ossart,  ap- 
propriation, i.  cxci. 

Esinnraic,  unworthy"  persons,  that 
is,  persons  not  legally  qualified,  or 
who  had  committed  crimes,  or 
who  made  base  or  unlawful  use  of 
their  privileges,  and  were  thereby 
rendered  unworthy  or  disquahlied 
from  giving  evidence,  or  doing 
other  legal  acts  of  a  free  man,  /. 
cclxxvii. 

Esnad,  a  word  compounded  of  Es,  a 
negatiA'e  particle  equal  to  non  iu 
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English,  and  Nath,  the  name  of 
any  [metrical]  composition  ;  so  the 
JCs-Nath  was  a  something  not  a 
jioein  or  a  metrical  composition, 
but  a  Duchand,  i.e.  a  musical  moan- 
ing air  or  tune  in  chorus.  Hi.  381. 

Espuic,  gen.  of  Epscup,  Espuc,  a 
bishop.  Hi.  510. 

Ela,  fertility,  produce,  iii.  526-7. 

Etu^  can  or  is  able,  nod  eta,  cannot 
or  is  not  able,  iii.  490. 

Etarcossait,  intermeddling.  Hi.  4:48. 

Etarjc/airec/it,  fostering  care,  friend- 
ship, iii.  50G. 

Eferbuasachf  troubled,  confused,  per- 
linps  moro  correctly,  hovering,  iii. 
448. 

Fa,  or;  Cia  de  is[^s']nulh{u,  in  ri  fa 
enpuc  ?  which  is  ilio  higher,  a  king, 
or  a  bishop,  iii  510 

Faccarsa,  that  I  may  see,  iii.  45G. 

Facrith  (.i.  tic,  iL  .shall  come),  ba  ac- 
complished, iii.  430. 

Fadarc  sula  sair,  long  beaming  noble 
eyes,  iii.  45 G. 

Fadeisin,  Fadesin,  his  own,  himself. 
Hi.  4'JO,  498. 

Fadesta,  the  same  as  Dadesta,  the 
modern  Feasda,  forthwith,  now, 
presently.  Hi.  4G0. 

Faebhar- Ch/eas,  the  small  sharp- 
edged  shield  feat,  ii.  372,  373. 

Faen-Chleas,  the  prostrate  feat,  ii. 
372. 

Faesam,  the  right  possessed  by  free- 
men of  entertaining  strangers  for 
a  certain  time,  varying  with  the 
rank  of  the  host,  without  being 
obliged  to  give  bail  or  security  for 
the  guest?,  i.  ccxciii;  Hi  513. 

Fae'thaisiu  Hmm,  thou  shalt  fall  by  me. 
Hi.  434. 

Faya  FaegaUaige,  Faga  Fagahlach, 
Foga  Fogablaigi,  a  i«mall  down- 
headed  spear  [a  military  fork], 
ccccxlv,  ccccxlvii,  ccccxlviii  ;  Hi. 
98. 

Faga,  Fagha,  a  short  .«^pear,  a  javelin, 
a  dart,  see  Faga  Faegablaige,  i. 
cccxxxviii ; /a".  317. 

Fagnam,  Fogmim,  serving;  here  it 
means  the  attendance  and  supplies 
of  food  which  a  Flath  was  entitled  to 
get  from  his  Cedes,  i  cxiii ;  Hi.  5U9. 

Fail,  dat.  and  abl  pi.  Fa  Igib,  an  open 
rin:^  or  bracelet  for  the  wrist,  arni, 
or  \iukle,  m.  156,  166  1G8-170, 
176.  Fail-dearg-doid,  red  rings  on 
hatids  [red  hand  rings],   Hi.  211. 


Failge  glana,  bright,  polished,  or 
crystal  rings,  HH  146,  147,  IGl. 

Faille  Maigkdena,  a  maiden's  ring 
due  to  the  king  by  every  maiden 
at  her  marriage.  Jt  corresponded 
to  the  Welsh  Gobyr  merch,  or 
king's  sh  ire  of  the  bride  price,  or 
Ainobijr,  i.  ccxl. 

Faine,  Fainne,  the  ordinary  finger- 
ring;  also  a  ring  for  confining  the 
hair,  in.  J  68,  1G9. 

Fairbe,  a  paid  advocate,  a  counsellor, 
a  man  who  pleads,  or  advocates  a 
case  against  another  for  fees,  [not 
an  advocate  but  an  attorney,  see 
Ebe'],  i  cclxxiii ;  in.  476. 

Faisneis,  an  information  based  on  the 
poiitive  knowledge  of  one  or  more 
eye-witnesses,  i.  cclxxvii,  cclxxix. 

Faitche,  the  enclosed  ground  or  lawn 
about  a  homestead,  i.  cxxxv,  civ, 
civi,  ccxxxiv,  ccxci,  ccciv,  cccvii, 
cccxv,  cccxviii,  Sechler  Faithclie, 
outer  farm,  or  pasture  land  beyond 
the  Faitche,  i.  cxxxv. 

Fal,  a  fence  ;  tlie  word  is  used  also  in 
the  sense  of  the  establishment  of  a 
prescriptive  right,  i.  cxlv,  clxxxvi, 
clxxxvii.  [The  reference  at  foot 
of  note  22G,  p.  cxlv,  vol.  i.  to  p. 
clxxvii.  should  be  to  p.p.  clxxxvi- 
vii]. 

Fairgged,  pruflfered,  Hi.  418. 

Farnndi,  barbs,  iii.  450. 

Fas  Faigdh",  a  squandering  noble- 
man reduced  to  beggary  by  his 
own  extravagance,  Hi.  520,  621. 

Fasc,  a  summons,  setting  forth  the 
nature  of  a  plaint,  i.  colxxxii, 
cclxxxiii. 

Fastad,  an  attachment,  the  "at- 
tachiamenta  bonorum"  of  Anglo- 
Norman  law,  i.  cclxxxii. 

Fastad  nadma,  fastening  of  a  bond, 
i  cclxxxv. 

Fathan,  or  Fahan,  shelter,  an  en- 
closure, cf.  Faitche,  Goth,  bifahan, 
i.  cxlv,  cccvii-viii. 

Feadanaighe,  the  musician  who 
played  on  the  whistle  or  pipe  (or 
Ftadaii,  tube),  Hi  376. 

Fearan  bo  le  fine,  tribe  cow  land,  the 
common  grazhig  land  of  a  F'ine  or 
tribe,  i.  civ. 

Fearan  commaitches,  tribe  land  held 
in  copartnership,  i.  clviii.  See 
Fearan  congilta  fine. 

Fe(tran  coniaide  crithe,  see  Ftaran 
Cjtigi/ta  fine. 
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Fearan  congilla  fine^  tribe  land  oc- 
cupied by  CongiJda,  or  associa- 
tions, i.  clviii,  ccxvi. 

Fearan  Jim,  tribe  land,  i.  civ. 

Fearan  fuidri,  fuidir  land,  or  that 
part  of  the  demesne  land  of  a 
Flath  or  lord  which  he  let  to 
strangers  and  others  as  tenants-at- 
will,  i.  cliii,  ccxxv. 

Fearnog,  the  alder  tree,  Alnus  glutin- 
osa,  i.  ccccvi. 

Febus,  goodness,  wealth,  rank,  etc., 
in.  500. 

Fecht  Jele,  one  night's  entertain- 
ment, i.  cxl,  ccxliii ;  m.  495. 

Fed,  Fead,  a  whistle  made  witli  the 
mouth.  Hi.  328,  368,  377,  378. 

Feddn,  a  thin,  slender,  musical  or 
shrill  pipe  or  thin  tube  ;  in  medical 
MSS.  a  fistula,  a  whistling  instru- 
ment. Hi.  327,  228,  368. 

Fedanach,  Fedanaigh,  Feadanaighe, 
he  who  played  on  the  Feddn,  Hi. 
328,  368,  376. 

Fedken,  see  Fen. 

Fegi,  vigorous,  m.  36G. 

Feib,  real  estate,  property,  riches, 
qualification,  i.  clxxii,  iii.  490. 

Feichem,  a  suitor,  a  party  in  a  suit, 
defendant  or  plaintiff.  Hi.  487. 

Feidm  ochtair^  eight-power,  i  e. 
eight-pronged  or  having  the  power 
of  eight  spears,  i.  dcxl. 

Feirtsib,  abl.  pi.  with  spindles,  in.  115. 
See  Fertais. 

Feis,  a  feast  or  meeting,  a  conven- 
tion; "i^t^s  Droma  Ceata'\  the 
feast  or  convention  of  Drom  Ceat, 
ii.  78.  Feis  TeamJirach,i\\Q  Feaot  of 
Tara,  i.  xxxiii,  ccliii;  n.  12,  14-19. 

Feis  comarca,  a  species  of  poetry  pe- 
culiar to  the  order  of  poet  cailed 
FiHdh,  H.  171. 

Feith,  woodbine.  Hi.  448. 

Feith  geir,  the  sleeking  stick  or  bone 
which  weavers  still  use  to  close  and 
flatten  linen  cloth  on  the  breast- 
beam  of  the  loom  while  in  process 
of  being  woven.  Hi.  116. 

Felma,  a  wooden  fence,  the  same  as 
an  Ail,  i  cxci. 

Fel/nac,  a  pupil,  i.  ccccxxxiv. 

Fen,  Fed/ien,  Fead/mn,  a  bier  or 
hearse.  Zeuss  glosses  it  Flausiruw, 
cf.  Old  Norse,  vagn,  A.- Sax. 
uaegn,  English  wagon,  O.  11. 
Geiraan,  tragan,  N.  H.  German, 
ivayen,  Latin  vehere,  i.  cccclxxvi- 
cccclxxvii. 


Fenechas,  Fenechns,  the  general  tribe 
and  teriitorial  law  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  or  what  might  be  called 
the  national  code,  as  it  embraced 
all  the  laws  regulating  the  occupa- 
tion of  land,  and  the  social  and 
territorial  relations  of  all  the  Fines 
of  the  nation,  i.  clxxvi,  clxxvii, 
clxxxix;  ii.  31;  Hi.  468,  472. 

Feneda,  warriors,  i.  cccxxix. 

Feneog,  a  window,  from  the  Norse 
vindauga,  literally  '*  wind  eye", 
whence  English  ivindoiv,  i.  cccii. 

Fenesier,  a  window,  derived  from  the 
Latin  Fenestra,  i.  cccii. 

Feochraigestar,  became  more  furious 
or  infuriated,  Hi.  448. 

FeorHng,  a  coin  corresponding  in  va- 
lue to  the  Cingeog  or  farthing,  i. 
ccclxiv. 

Ferachas,  manly  exertion,  angry  com- 
bat, iii.  456,  460. 

Fer  beogabail,  a  man  in  living  cap- 
tion, a  man  captured  alive  on  the 
battle-field.  Hi.  507. 

Firbolg^,  pawns  for  chess-playing,  i. 
ccci. 

Fer  cengail,  a  '•  man  of  ties  or 
bonds",  more  probably,  however, 
one  who  danced  tlie  kind  of  dance 
known  in  the  twelfth  century  as 
the  Espringale  or  "  springende 
tentz"  of  the  Germans.  A  similar 
kind  of  springing  dance,  accom- 
panied by  a  singing  chorus  of 
dance  tunes,  came  down  in  Ireland 
to  very  recent  times,  i.  dxl ;  Hi.  313, 
368. 

Fer  fene,  F-^r  fine,  family  cli'ef,  or 
tribe  representative,  in  475. 

Fer  forais,  or  forias,  a  Forus  man, 
an  Aire,  whose  liouse  constituted 
a  Fonts,  i.  cclxxxiii,  cclxxxv, 
cccxviii;  Hi.  520. 

Fer  fororggaib  forggab,  a  man  cap- 
tive, whom  he  has  captured  in 
battle,  Hi  507. 

Fer  fcthla,  Fer  fothlai,  or  Anjialh,  a 
wealthy  middle-man,  the  wealthi- 
est of  the  Bo  Aires,  so  called  from 
the  abundance  of  his  Folad  or 
wealth,  H  36,  Hi.  470,  490, 491,  491. 

Fergga,  of  champions,  cr,  of  the  com- 
bats, iii.  418. 

Fergill,  a  hostage  man,  Hi.  509. 

Fergnio,  a  warrior,  a  champion,  iu. 
t07,  509. 

Fer  gigaoila,  a  giggle  dancer,  see 
Cengal  and  Fer  cengail,  i.  dxli. 
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Fer  legend,  or  Fer/egenu,  a  lector  or 
law  teacher,  see  Fer  leighinn,  i. 
celii. 

Fer  leighinn,  head  professor,  or  chief 
master  in  a  literary  school,  ii.  84, 
90,  168. 

Fer  luigi,  an  oatliraan,  the  same  as 

Fer  tonga,  i.  cclxxxvi. 
Fermidba.  see  Ferniidbotha,  i.  ecxlii  ; 
467. 

Fer  midbotha,  any  man  under  judg- 
ment of  court,  or  not  entitled  by 
law  as  a  free  man  in  his  own  right, 
i.  clxxxv,  ccxli ;  Hi,  4G7,  469,  473, 
475-479. 

Fer  n  idma,  a  knot-man,  a  magis- 
trate who  acted  in  making  and 
proving  the  knot  or  bond  of  all 
legal  contracts,  i.  cclxxv-vi  ;  iii. 
470,  474. 

Fernn,  gaiters  [girdles],  in.  152. 

Fersad,  a  club ;  Fersad  iarciin,  an 
iron  club,  a  Ferbolg  weapon,  ii. 
256. 

Fert,  a  mound,  a  grave,  i,  ccliii,  cccvi, 
cccxxi,  cccxxix,  ccexli,  dc  xxxvii- 
dcxxxix.  Fert  inaigne  no  aonaig, 
the  mound  of  the  assembly  field  or 
fair  field,  {.  cccxxx  ;  Ferta  na  n- 
tngen,  the  mound  of  the  maidens  at 
Tara,  i.  cccxxx. 

Feriais,  pi.  Fertsi,  a  spindle,  the 
spindles  of  the  axle-tree  of  a 
chariot  or  wagon,  i.  cccclxxiv; 
Fertais  iin,  a  flax  spinning  spindle, 
iii.  115. 

Ferthos,  he  pays,  iii.  501. 

Fer  tonga,  Fer  toing,  a  qualified 
oathman,  Avho  gave  sworn  te!^ti- 
mony  for.  a  plaintiff  or  defendant, 
the  "  Ferdingus  "  or  "  Ferthing- 
man^^  of  English  law,  i.  ccii, 
cclxxxvi,  cclxxxix,  ccxc;  in.  473 

Fessir,  knoweth,  iii.  5)0. 

Fesiits,  [jrecie  Fesnil  themselves,  iii. 
314. 

Fethal,  a  symbol,  a  mask  or  veil, 
iii  114. 

Fethaua,  flat  rings  for  spear  rivets. 
[^recte,  s\r\ev,'s;  Fe(fiana  agus  cuis- 
/enri  and  chuirp,  the  sinews  and 
veins  of  the  body],  iV.  241. 

Fethlaib  condiialacha,  Fel/i/uib  con- 
diialoe,  emblematic  carving.*,  iii. 
158.  219, 'J20. 

Fetorloicf  patriarchal :  rachto  fetorhic, 
patriarchal  law,  Hi  239. 

Fia,  in  presence  of,  iii.  493. 

Fiachachy  a  defendant  who  became 


liable  for  the  Fiacha  rechtge,  or 
costs,  etc.,  of  a  process,  i.  cclxxx. 

Fiacha  rechtge,  Fiacha  rechta,  law 
costs,  etc.,  i.  cclxxx,  ccxcii. 

Fiadnaise,  Fiadnasi,  pi.  Fiadnasa, 
a  witness,  one  who  proves  the 
lawfulness  of  a  suit,  i.  clxxxv, 
clxxxviii,  ccxxxix,  cclxii,  cclxxxix; 
m.  467,470,  471. 

Fialach  icce  acas  lei^s,  professors  of 
healing  and  curing,  iii.  440. 

Fialaig  nom  fialach,  heroes  (com- 
rades). Hi.  454. 

Fiam,  a  chain,  a  peculiar  kind  of 
ornament  of  gold,  silver,  etc.,  worn 
round  the  neck,  iii.  168,  178. 

Fiaman,  a  wild  cat  [a  hare],  iii.  149. 

Fianbhotha,  hunting  tents,  ii.  380. 

Fiann,  mercenaries  or  militia  re- 
tained by  kings  and  chieftains  to 
enforce  the  laws  and  to  ward  off 
enemies  Fianna  Eireann,  national 
militia  or  standing  army  of  Eriu, 
ii.         et  seq.  ^QQAmuis. 

Fianna  fineadha,  champions  of  fami- 
lies (or  tribes),  ii.  376,  377. 

Fiansa,  a  species  of  military  chorus 
or  concert  peculiar  to  the  Fiana, 
to  Find  Mac  Cumhaill  an  I  his 
warriors,  iii.  S77,  378. 

Fiailann,  pi.  Fiar/anna,  a  curved 
blade,  i.  ccccxxxvii;  ii.  239. 

Fibtha  do  da  crecha,  i.e.  axe-men  of 
two  cutting?,  the  apparitors  who 
took  charge  of  prisoners  at  the 
bar,  and  to  whom  traversers  sur- 
rendered, i.  cclxvii. 

Fichtigh,  twenty,  iii.  477. 

Fidba,  Fidbhq,  a  kind  of  bill-hook,  i. 
cxci,  ccclxi';  iii.  486,  489.  Fidbha 
mac  Fa  Chraebhaigh,  hatchet, 
son  of  Tree  Cutter ;  ii.  133. 

Fidbac  [/<],  a  bow,  ii.  287. 

Fidbach,  a  wood  gland,  filberts, 
acorn?,  cf.  Sanskrit  bhag,  Greek 
(pdyu),  i.  ccclxiii. 

FidchtlL  Fidchi/l,  Fithcheall,  Fith- 
c.heJl,  a  chessboard,  chess,  ii.  358  ; 
Hi.  165,  360,  366,  454,  507. 

Fidd,  Fidioll,  pi.  Fidl'i,  Fiodaill,  a 
fiddle,  cl.  A.  S.  Fithele,  Old  Eng- 
lish, ildil,  O.  H.  German,  Fidula, 
i.  dxxiv-vii;  m.  313.  328,  329,  379. 

Fidlan  airmeide,  a  firkin  or  small 
cask,  formerly  used  as  a  dry  mea- 
sure, Hi.  483. 

Fid/es/ar,  a  name  for  every  kind  of 
drinking  vessel  made  of  wood, 
Loth  A7-dans  and  Cuads.,  iii.  495. 
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Ftdren,  whistling,  in.  426. 

Fidu,  a  tree,  in  448. 

Figi,  weaving,  lii.  115. 

File,  a  poet,  i.  cxxviii,  etc. ;  ii.  48, 

171.  SeeFileadk. 
Fiieadh,  poets,  philosophers,  ii.  SO, 

208. 

Filedheachf,  poetry,  philosophy,  ii. 
171-173. 

Fi/idh,  i.  clvi ;  ii.  171.  See  Fiieadh. 

Filliud  erred  nair,  the  "  whirl  of  a 
valiant  champion".  Hi.  872. 

Find  Fine,  "  white  Fine",  the  legiti- 
mate family,  i.  clxiv.    See  Fine. 

Findathar,  be  it  known,  iii.  516, 
517. 

Findiuch,  a  scabhard,  iii.  143. 
Fmdlestar  u/naide,  a  bright  bronze 

vessel,  iu'.  495. 
Findruine,  oxFindruini,  white  brouza, 
i.e.  a  bronze  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  tin,  or  bronze  coated 
with  tin,  or  perhaps  some  alloy  of 
silver;  sometimes  used  for  orna- 
mentation   cccolxvi;  iii.  101,  174. 
Fine,  or  Finead,  a  family  or  house, 
of.  Latin  affiaitas,  affinis,  i.  clxii. 
cis  Flatlui,  the  lord's  rent-pay- 
ing Fine,  or  family  of  tenants,  i. 
clxvi. 

„  duthaig,  the  hereditary  family 
entitled  to  share  property  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  Gavelkind, 
corresponding  to  the  original 
A.-Saxon  Maegkt,  i.  clxiv,  clxvi. 

„  Jingolach,  see  Dergfine. 

„  Flatha,  the  whole  of  the  Ceiles, 
and  otlur  tenants  and  followers 
of  a  FlaJh  or  lord,  i.  cxvi. 

„  fognuma,  the  serving  Fine  or 
family — the  fi'ee  and  base  Ceiles 
of  a  Flatli,  i.  clxvii, 

,.  occomail,  members  of  a  i^<«« 
who  h.ad  been  in  exile,  or  who 
were  out  of  their  own  country, 
and  were  received  back  into  their 
Fine  by  Fir  Caire  or  by  lot- 
casting,  i.  clxvi. 

tacair,  Finp,  or  family  by  affilia- 
tion, /.  clxv. 
Finead,  see  Fine. 
Finea,  i.  clxx,  see  Fenechas. 
Fini,  tribes,  iii  458 
Finnthas,  the  Crisp-Fair- Haired,  a 

female  name,  m  c6]. 
Fir  Caire,  true  calling,  i.  clxiv. 
Fir  De,  "truth  of  God",  expurgation 

on  the  gospels,  or  at  an  altar,  i. 

cciv,  cclxxix,  cclxxxvii. 

VOL  IL 


Fir  Ebe,  a  true,  that  is,  a  fully  quali- 
fied attorney,  i.  cclxxiii. 

Fircainnind,  Fir  cainnenn,  true  or 
strong  onions  or  garlic,  iii.  104, 
105,  485. 

Firemaji,  a  witness,  a  compurgator,  i. 
cii. 

Fir,  Fv  ian,  true,  righteous.  Hi.  504- 
506. 

Fir  Flaihaman,  true  right  of  a  king, 
iii.  506 

Fir  Teist,  true  testification,  compur- 
gation, i.  cclxxxi. 

Firis,  he  or  she  bade ;  Firis  Faille, 
he  bade  welcome,  Hi.  428. 

Firsinne,  the  centre  [radiation  from], 
iii.  174. 

Flaithem  Oen  escra,  a  small  proprietor, 
not  having  property  to  qualify  him 
as  a  Fiath,  i.  clxxxiii;  iii.  573. 

Flath,  Flaith,  a  lord,  a  nobleman,  an 
estated  gentleman,  whose  rank, 
etc.,  was  derived  from  his  having 
an  estate  \n  land  for  which  he  paid 
no  rent  himself,  and  which  he  let 
for  rent  to  Ceiles  (tenants).  Flath 
is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  land- 
lord in  the  laws,  etc  See  ii.  34,  37, 
38,  m.  493,  e<  56(7.  Flath  bachald, 
the  Flath  who  invested  an  incom- 
ing Flath  or  Rig  with  the  Bachald 
(=Bachai)  or  staff  of  office,  and 
who  acted  as  marshal,  not  the 
Tanist,  as  explained  iu  Hi. 
508,  n.  5G5.  Flaith  mucleithe  has 
been  explained  in  note  552,  Hi.  497, 
as  the  steward  of  swine  herds.  It 
may  also  be  explained  as  formed 
from  cleith,  the  best,  the  highest,  a 
term  applied  to  men  as  well  as  to 
cattle,  and  the  prefix  7nu,  the 
superlative  degree  of  mdr,  great, 
that  is,  the  highest  cleith  or 
chief.  Flath  mucleithe  may  there- 
lore  me.iu  a  man  of  the  best  family, 
and  eligible  for  the  highest  offices, 
but  not  necessarily  holding  any. 

Flath  Ctiljine,  the  chief  of  the  G'tl 
Fine,  the  chief  proprietor  iu  a 
Fine,  i.  clxxi,  cciv. 

Fled,  pi.  Fleda,  a  banquet,  e.g.  Fled 
Bricrind,  Brier  ins  Feast",  i. 
cccl  i ;  Fleda  ComaAhasa,  covwrnow 
feasts,  that  is,  banquets  of  the 
whole  people,  or  supplies  given  by 
all  the  people  of  a  territory  to  a 
king  who  attended  a  court,  or 
made  an  expedition  outside  hia 
territory,  i.  ccxiv. 
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Flesc,  a  wand,  a  lath,  a  blunt  spear, 
or  the  bar  of  a  door,  etc.,  i.  clvi, 
iii  363,  487.  FIk^c  lin,  a  flax 
scutching  stick,  iii.  116. 
Flescach,  a  Flesc  bearer,  the  retainer 
of  a  Flath  who  threw  the  Flesc,  or 

Cnairsech,  i.  clvi. 
Foach,  marshes,  rough,  and  waste 

lands,  i.  clx, 
Fobiad  fiach,  a  cliiirge  for  debts  or 

damages,  i.  cciv. 
Fohiada,  food  rents,  /.  cxliv. 
Fohith,  because,  in  virtue  of,  iii.  510. 
Fohrith,  nai^ping,  [also  pressing,  or 

sleeking]  of  cloth,  iii.  115. 
Fochairec.h,  one  of  the  parts  or  books 

into  which  Filedecht  or  the  ])hilo- 

sophy  and  poetry  of  the  Gaedhil 

was  divided,  and  which  formed  tlie 

special  study  of  the  grade  of  Fild' 

called  tlie  Eiges,  ii.  171. 
Focheir,  i.e.  its  haft,  i.e.  the  horn  end 

of  the  Cnairsech,  i.  clvi,  n.  267. 
Focldacli,  one  of  the  orders  or  grades 

of  File,  ii.  217. 
Fochlachan,  "a  learner  of  words", 

[properly  a  teacher]  an  order  of 

poet,  ii.  171,  172. 
Fochlu,  an  elevated  seat  or  bench  on 

which  the  master  of  the  house  sat ; 

it  corresponded  to  the  Oendvegi  of 

the  JSorse  houses,  i.  cccxlix,  cccl. 

Fochlu  Fennid,  champion's  seat, 

i.  cccxlix ;  iii.  509. 
Fochoire,  native  education,  Hi.  84. 
Fochomlaing,  to  sustain,  to  feed  or 

support.  Hi.  490. 

Fo-Chraebhaigh,  i.e.  branch  or  tree - 
cutter,  ii.  113. 

Fochraic,  Fochraich,  pay,  reward,  i. 
ccxxxiv  ;  id.  479. 

Focoisle  ben  ar  a  raille,  anything 
which  one  woman  takes  or  bor- 
rows from  another,  iii.  1 18. 

Fodaer,  a  base  bondsman,  i.  cxxv. 

Fodb,  a  felling  axe,  iii.  448. 

Fod-btim,  Fodhbeim,  the  "  sod- 
blow",  with  a  sword,  etc.,  ii.  372. 

Fodessin,  his  own,  liimself,  iii.  497. 

Fodlai,  divisions,  ranks,  etc.,  iii. 
502. 

Fodord,  under  murmur,  that  is  the 
deepest  and-  lowest  murmuring 
sounds;  deo.j  bass,  iii.  377,  378. 

Foga,  Fogha,  Fugad,  pi.  Fogaid,  a 
javelin,  a  siiort  spear,  i.  ccccxli  ; 

ii.  295;  Foga  Fogaiblaige,  Foga 
Fogablaigi,  a  Foga  with  prongs, 
a  military  fork  like  the  titurm- 


gabel  of  the  Germans,  i.  ccccxlvi, 
ccccxlvii.  See  Faga,  and  Gabul 
Gicca. 

FogpJi,  the  cost  of  grazing  cattle 
under  distraint ;  the  pound-field 
fee  of  modern  times,  i.  cxci,  ccxvi. 

Foghmhar,  autumn,  n't.  217. 

Foglaim,  education,  ii.  372. 

Foglantidh,  "  the  teaclier ',  the  title 
of  the  professor  of  the  Fochair^  or 
native  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Friu,  ii.  84. 

Foqlomantai,  learners,  apprentices, 
{.  ccccxxxiv. 

Fogni'set,  they  celebrated  thev  made, 
iii.  526,  527. 

Fogiir,  tingling,  iii.  308. 

Foil  muc,  a  pig-stye,  i.  cxxv. 

Foill,  treachery,  iii.  432. 

Foil- cell aidh,  lecturer,  the  title  of  the 
professor  of  grammar,  astronomy, 
and  general  science  in  liie  great 
public  schools  of  Erinn,  ii.  84. 

Foisiliii,  confession,  iii.  493. 

Foitsiu,  the  south,  iii.  508. 

Folach,  maintenance,  attendance, 
etc.,  t.  cclxxx;  Hi  477. 

Folach  Othn/sa,  Folach  n-Othrusa, 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  a 
wounded  person  by  him  who 
Avounded  him  or  by  his  tribe,  u 
cclxxx ;  iii.  475,  483. 

Folad,  property,  riches,  eto.,  iii.  479. 

Fohii,  benefits,  rights.  Hi.  477.  Fo- 
laid,  riglits,  privileges,  etc.,  iii. 
506  ;  obligations,  iii.  504 ;  pre- 
scribed supplies,  Hi.  507 ;  deeds, 
iii.  492.  Fulud,  wealtli,  iii.  501. 
Foleith,  the  Lett  or  company  of  a 
Flath,  i.  ccxxxv  ;  m.  498.  Foleithiu, 
his  Foleith,  retinue  or  Leei,  Hi. 
502.  Cf.  A.  S.  Leode,  N.  H.  Ger- 
man Geleuie. 

Folestrai,  small  or  minor  vessels,  Hi. 
485. 

Folongar,  are  supported,  Hi.  504. 

Fcloiigthar,  are  sustained,  iH.  504. 

Folichai7i,  beautiful  hair,  iii.  204. 

Foluch,  [maintenance],  a  cooking  pit, 
i.  dcxxxix.   See  Fulackt  Fiansa. 

Fonachtaide,  a  fosgenigh,  an  object  of 
ridicule,  a  laughing-stock,  iii.  522. 

Fonaidin,  the  right  of  bail,  or  knot, 
which  a  chief  of  household  pos- 
sessed in  favour  of  all  those  for 
whom  he  was  legally  responsible,  i. 
ccxciv. 

Fonaidhvi  niadh  for  rinnibh  slegli 
the  coiling  or  knotting  of  a  cham- 
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pion  around    the    blades  [7-ecte 
points],  of  uprioht  spears,  it.  372. 
Fonluinff,  the  same  as  Folaing,  to  en- 
dure, to  suffer,  to  bear  or  support, 
Hi.  519. 

Fonnad,  the  frame  of  a  chariot,  upon 

wliich  was  placed  the  Cret  or  cap- 

8U8,  i.  cccclxxviii. 
Fop,  a  ball  or  boss.    Fop  a  thona, 

the  ball  of  his  rump,  i.  dcxl. 
Foradh,  a  seat;  a  mound  or  bench  as 

Forad  na  Teamrach  at  Tara,  i. 

ccxxxiii ;  Hi.  12.    See  Forud  and 

Forus. 

Fora7i,  power,  niisht,  aggressive 
force ;  Foranu  chuile,  breaking  into 
his  storehouse  by  force  or  without 
permission,  Hi.  489. 

Forbais,  a  siege.  Hi.  361. 

Forhera,  to  increase  (increases)  Hi. 
478. 

Forberta,  diminution,  remission, 
[recte,  defining,  perfecting].  Hi. 
511. 

Forcam,  offal.    See  Forgaib. 
Forcmaiiher,  is  qualified  or  made 

eligible,  Hi.  477. 
Forcraid,  excess,  more  than,  Hi.  490, 

491,492,501. 
Forcsin,  to  proclaim,  to  establish,  Hi. 

505. 

Forcuir,  to  violate;  Forcuir  a  mna,  a 
ingine,  the  violation  of  his  wife,  or 
ot  his  daughter,  Hi.  482. 

Fordorus,  the  door  of  the  outer  cir- 
cumvallation  ot  a  Du7i,  i.  cccv. 

Forgab,  Forgaib,  contributions  of 
certain  kinds  of  provisions  paid 
to  the  Flath  at  specified  festivals, 
^.  cxl ;  Hi.  482. 

Forge,  to  exact.  Hi.  50G. 

Forgemen,  cushions,  Hi.  424. 

Forggaib,  cnptures.  Hi.  507. 

Forggub,i{  thrust,  Hi.  507. 

Forggu-dine,  the  choicest  or  best 
cattle,  etc..  Hi.  482. 

Forrancha,  resolute,  bold,  iH.  428. 

Foiromair,  to  place  upuu,  to  press 
or  strike,  Hi.  426. 

Forrged,  to  destroy,  to  slay,  Hi.  446. 

Forles,  Forless,  au  outer  Less  or 
yard;  the  door  of  the  principal 
house  leading  into  the  Les  or  en- 
closed ground  of  a  Dim,  i.  ccclxx, 
dcxli. 

Form-chleas  the  great  prowess  feat 
of  Cuchulaind's  Roth  chks  or  wheel 
feat,  iH.  78. 

Formius,  I  vanquished,  iH.  4 GO. 


Formna,  choicest  or  best  of,  Hi. 
462. 

Fornasc,  a  generic  name  for  clasps, 
bracelets,  rings,  and  probably  for 
those  gold  ornaments  which  termi- 
nate at  the  extremities  in  cups  of 
various  degrees  of  depth  and  regu- 
Inrity  of  shape,  iH.  168. 

Fornqairi,  to  guard,  to  ward  off,  Hi. 
509. 

Forniurt,  despotic  might,  Hi.  506. 

Forrain,  a  portion  of  personal  estate 
or  property  bequeathed  by  a 
Flath,  i,  dxxxviii. 

Forrach,  a  measure  of  length,  the 
Irish  "  Rope",  equivalent  to  the 
modern  chain,  i.  cixxx. 

Fortaig,  proof,  etc.,  Hi.  467. 

Fortcha,  the  skins  i.e,  coverings  of 
the  chariot,  Hi.  424. 

Fortc.he,  curtains,  hangings ;  Fort- 
che  iianaide,  green  hangings,  i. 
cccclxxxi. 

Fortgella,  to  testify,  testifies,  Hi,  500. 

Fortoigg,  to  prove  upon,  to  swear 
upon,  iH.  App.  506. 

Forttrena,  brave  rumped,  Forlethan, 
broad  rumped.  Hi.  428. 

Forud,  a  seat,  a  mound,  a  bench; 
the  place  on  which  a  king  sat  sur- 
rounded by  his  Sabaid  when  at  an 
Aenach,  etc.,  i.  dcxxxviii ;  ta'.  541. 
See  Foradh  and  Forus. 

Forun  Jorlethan,  aggressive,  broad 
rumped,  Hi.  162,  163. 

Forus,  the  house  or  residence  of  a 
magistrate,  whose  Airlis  consti- 
tuted a  pound.  Cf.  Forudh,  the 
the  seat  or  bench  of  the  place  of 
assembly  at  Tara,  Forud,  the 
raised  mound,  or  benches  where  a 
king  and  his  retinue  sat  at  a 
fair,  Latin  Forum,  English  Fair, 
French  Foire,  etc ,  i.  ccxxiii, 
ccxlvi,  ccxiix;  iH.  476.  Forus 
ainmuet,  a  seat  (or  centre)  of  equity, 
Hi.  506.  Forus  Flatha,  the  true 
knowledge  of  a  Flath,  [used  here 
for  Corus  F/atha']  Hi.  493.  Forus 
Tuatha,  the  mansioa  of  a  terri- 
tory, etc.  See  Corns  Tuatha,  Hi. 
476. 

Fosernnat,  he  dissolves  (settles  or 
adjudges),  Hi.  500. 

Fos-Juair,  he  found.  Hi.  526,  527. 

Fosgenigh,  a  laughmg-stock,  an  ob- 
ject of  ridicule,  the  same  as 
Fonachtaide,  which  see.  Hi.  522. 

Fosngetait,  they  feed  upon,  Hi.  510. 
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J^'ossair,  accompaniments,  Bufl&cient 
supply  of  food,  Hi.  492. 

Fossngndh,  entertainment,  mainte- 
nance, i7/.  497,  49S,  499. 

Fosf.ud,  detaininfi^,  Hi.  420. 

Fotal-hemmennaib,  abl.  with  quick 
or  vehem?nt  strokes,  Hi.  450. 

Fdtlen,  adheres,  extends  to,  Hi.  490. 

Fothrom,  rattle,  Hi.  426. 

Foun,  a  tune,  the  air  of  a  song,  Hi. 
371. 

Foxla,  to  take  or  receive,  Hi.  502. 

F7'acc,  a  wife,  cf.  O.  II  G.  Froiiwa, 
FrSwd,  etc  ,  a  woman,  the  goddess 
Frud,  N.  II.  G.  Furan,  Swedish 
and  New  Lower  German,  Froken, 
a  youns;  pirl,  etc.,  i.  cccclxxvi. 

Fraech-mheas,\\Q?i\.\\  fruit,  the  modern 
Fraochain,  Fi-aodioga^  the  Vac- 
cinium  myrtillus  and  V.  uligino- 
sum,  commonly  called  "  Fro- 
chans"  or  "  whorts",  i.  cccclxxviii. 

Fraig,  the  bark  or  roof  of  a  house  : 
a  hmit,  a  wall.  Hi.  469. 

Freciiiaircc,  to  enquire  for,  to  obtain, 
to  preserve,  Hi.  506. 

Frepa,  to  exculpate,  to  free  from 
guilt  or  charge,  to  cure,  Hi.  477. 

Frepaid,  to  cure,  no  FrepaicI,  incu- 
rable. Hi.  521. 

Friam,  clamour.  Hi.  420. 

Fri  de,  i.e.,  cech  naidJiche,  at  dusk, 
i.e.  every  night.  Hi.  442. 

Frisaicci,  are  consulted,  they  ap- 
point, or  elect,  or  respond  ?  Hi.  501. 

Frisellagar,  Friseillgei,  attendance, 
attends  to  or  supphes,  iH.  519. 

Freissligi,  to  rechne  upon,  489. 

Frisiudi  inniar,  faced  forward  behind 
him.  K^uidi,  him,  sudiu,  these  cr 
those,  in  them,  e.g.,  friu,  with 
them,  Jriu  aniur,  behind  them,  Hi. 
509. 

Frithadariaib,  abl.  pi.,  with  pillows, 

etc..  Hi.  440. 
Frilhjaithce,   with  a  Faitliche,  i.e. 

residing  in  a  house  or  Uun^  which 

has  an  enclosed  lawn,  or  Faithche 

around  it,  in.  490. 
Frilhid  (a  Jrii/iisi),  again,  Hi.  520-7. 
F/in,  for,  with,  or  to  them  (always 

in  the  tract  here  referred  to),  jH. 

492,492. 

Fhitaithne,    a    post,    a    pillar,  i. 

cccxxxviii,   cccLxxxvii;    iH.  311, 

312.    See  U ait  line,  IJ  unit  hue. 
Fuiniy  a  tunic,  Hi.  92.    Fuan  gei.se, 

swan's  coat  (or  down),  Hi.  220, 

221. 


Fuath,  a  pattern  (or  image),  Hi.  116. 

Fttaihbroic,  an  apron.  Hi.  444. 

Fuba  and  Rvba^  hewing  and  cutting, 
chasing,  killing,  and  warding  off, 
services  rendered  to  a  lord  in  clear- 
ing underwood,  etc.,  and  in  chasi  g 
and  keeping  off  wolves,  foxes,  wild 
dogs,  plunderers,  etc.,  i.  cxii,  cxci. 

Fugell,  security,  Hi.  492. 

Fmb,  liiceratcd  (pierced),  Hi.  452. 

Fnidlde,  default  (in  a  deed),  507. 

Fuidir,  a  foreigner,  a  base  tenant, 
not  belonging  to  a  tribe,  and  who 
held  either  at  the  will  of  the  lord, 
or  by  special  agreement,  {.  cxvii ; 
in.  449. 

„  auca  set,  a  tenant  who  was 
selected  by  a  lord  in  preference 
to  others,  and  to  whom  he  gave 
land  and  cattle,  f  cxxiii. 

„    crai  Jindgal,  convicts  guilty  of 

capitHl  crimes,  i.  cxx. 
,   ded/a  fri  fine,  a  man  who  sepa- 
rated himself  from  his  Fine  or 
family,  {.  cxxii. 

,,  focsnil  a  aithreab,  a  man  who 
abandoned  his  home  and  tribe, 
i.  cxxii. 

,,   grian,  a  land  Fuirlir,  a  metayer, 
"  a  sky  farmer",  /.  cxxii. 
Fiiidris,  Fuidirship,  or  Fuidir- laud 
Hi.  494. 

Fuillechla,  distinctions,  orders,  or 
rnnks  of  society.  Hi.  493. 

Fuillem,  Fuillim,  interest  upon  a 
pU  dge  or  loan,  m.  112,  114,  492. 

Fuiiiriud,  rations,  refections,  etc. 
(same  as  Saorbiathadh,  free  main- 
tenance, here),  i.  cxii;  Hi.  495,  516. 

Fidiiud,  entertainment,  i.  cxii.  See 
Ftiririud. 

Fuirmid,  one  cf  the  grades  of  FHe, 
ii.  171. 

Fulacht-fiansa,  the  cooking  pits  of 
the  Fiuns  or  warriors  ot  Finn  Mac 
Cumhaill,  in.  381. 

Furbadh,  the  Caesarean  operation 
(hence  MacFurbaidhe),  Hi.  290. 

Furis,  the  front  part  of  a  chariot, 
probably  the  charioteer's  seat,  i. 
cccclxxxii. 

Fiirnaide,  lean  meats,  see  Forgaih. 

Fursunduth,  entertainment,  Hi.  491. 

(jab  laim,  he  enjoined,  he  comman- 
ded, tii.  422. 

Gabail,  a  distress,  also  arrestation  or 
committal  to  j:iil,  a  jail,  a  gallows, 
clxxxii,  cclxxxv  ;  Hi.  508. 

Ciab<7il  cotoxaf,  a  distress  with  as- 
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portation  or  carrying  away  of  the 
chattels  seized,  {.  cclxxxiv,cclxxxv. 

Gabal  (gen.  Gahld),  a  fork,  also  ap- 
plied to  the  branches  of  trees,  of  a 
family,  etc.,  cf.  German  Gahd,  i. 
Ixxxvi,  clxiii,  ccccxlvi. 

Gabal-cined,  gavtlkind,  A.  Saxon 
Gabal  or  Gafol,  i.  clxix. 

Gabal  Fine,  gavael  or  gabella,  the 
spreading  branches  of  a  Fine  or 
tribe,  ^.  Ixxxv,  clxiii. 

Gabal  gici,  a  military  fork,  {. 
ccccxlvii. 

Gabha,  a  blacksmith.  Hi  209. 

Gabor,  a  ste^jd,  a  horse,  lii.  219,  220. 

Gabul  gicca  rotliach  feiahn  ochtair, 
a  wheeled  eight-pronged  [of  eight 
power]  military  fork,  i.  dcxl.  !See 
Foga  Joqablaige. 

Gae,ga,  gen.  sing,  and  nom.  pi.  gai, 
light  spears,  javelins,  i.  ccccxli; 
n.  300;  a  heavy  spear,  it  316, 
317.  Gae-bolg,  Gae-bu/ga,  the 
"  belly-dart",  i.  cccclxxiv  ;  ii.  302, 
309,  310,  372,  iii.  415.  Gae  buuif- 
neach,  the  venomed  spe;ir,  one  of 
the  names  of  the  Lui?i  C/iiltchuir, 

i.  ccccxxxii ;  ii.  325-6-7.  Gae 
greine  *'  a  sunbeam",  a  name  for  a 
good-for-nothing  man,  Hi.  521. 

Gai,  a  javelin,  ii.  300. 
Goi,  a  falsehood,  iii.  606. 
Gaileng,  "  shame  spear",  e  g  ,  Cor- 
mac  Gaileng,  Cormac  Shamespear, 

ii.  UO. 

Gaill  biAl  (gen.  form  of  Gall  bhial), 
a  Gaulish,  or  perhaps  simply  a  fo- 
reign axe;  a  cooper's  adz.^,  iii.  29. 

Gaiin  m-bhiadh,  wiuttr  food,  Hi.  4:67. 

Gainmiu,  cushions,  iii.  499. 

Gai'iriud,  Gaimrid  (the  same  as 
Geimhre),  winter,  iii.  492,  495. 

Gaim,  sport,  amusement,  iii.  460. 

Gaire,  shortness ;  Gair-secle,  short 
lite,  Gair-r€,  that  is,  re-gliair,  [no 
gheui;  a  short  span  of  life],  Cor- 
mac,  li  217,  2 1«. 

Gaiscedh,  a  sword,  an  equipment  of 
arms,  iii.  517,  518.  See  also  ii. 
364,  etc. 

Gait,  theft,  i.  cciv. 

Gamh,  winter,  iii.  214,  217. 

Gamun,  a  cushion,  iii  489. 

Garb/iihainhnach,  the  ''cruel  grave", 
i.e.  the  grave  of  the  two  daughters 
of  the  monarch  Tuatkal  Techt- 
mar  at  Kath  Inil,  iii,  386. 

Garmnib,  [weaving]  beams,  i'u.  116. 

Gatta,  drawn  out  ot,  iii.  450. 


Geanntorrgl^s,  one  of  the  three 
strings  of  Scathach's  magical  harp, 
so  called  because  it  had  the  pecu- 
liar gift  of  causing  all  who  heard 
it  strung  to  burst  into  laughter  and 
rejoicings;  one  of  the  ancient 
keys  or  musical  modes  of  the 
Irish,  hi.  220,  221,  223. 

Gear  Chonaill,  the  short  spear  of 
Congall,  ii.  342. 

Geim  Druadh,  a  Druid's  shout,  or 
whoop,  etc.,  iii.  381. 

Geinti  Glindi,  wild  people  of  the  glen, 
mythological  beinais  so  called,  ii. 
301 ;  iii.  424,  425,^450. 

Geil/ine,  or  Gelfine,  the  pledges  of 
the  Fine,  or  the  family  council ; 
used  alt;o  in  the  sense  of  relatives 
to  the  fifth  degree,  who  consti- 
tuted the  pledges,  i.  clxiii,  clxiv, 
clxv,  clxix,  cclxxx,  cclxxxi,  ccxci. 

Celt,  or  Gilt,  to  graze,  i.  ccxvi. 

Gellas,  he  binds,  ii.  505. 

Gena  (same  as  I)ena),  to  do.  Hi.  430. 

Geniraighe,  Geantraighe,  one  of  the 
three  musical  feats  wiiich  aave  dis- 
tinction to  a  harper,  and  which 
characterised  the  harp  and  harper 
of  the  Daghda.  The  word  is 
derived  from  gen,  laughter  or  mer- 
riment, and  iraighe,  time  or  mode, 
and  was  evidently  the  nane  of  one 
of  the  aucierit  Irish  musical  keys, 
i.  dcxxxiv,  dcxxxvi ;  iii.  214,  220- 
21,  260,  381. 

Gerty  gen.  Gertha  milk,  iii.  490. 

Gialda,  to  be  pledged  or  bound  by 
giving  security,  i.  ccxvi. 

Gialdnaib,  abl.  pi.  hostages,  Hi.  509. 

Gibne,  or  Gipne,  a  band,  fillet,  or 
thread  of  gold,  silver,  or  Findruine, 
worn  around  the  head  to  keep  the 
hair  down  on  the  forehead  and  in 
its  proper  place  ;  also  a  crescent  of 
red  gold  worn  by  charioteers  to 
keep  their  hair  in  its  proper  place, 
and  also  as  a  distinguishing  mark 

■  of  their  profession,  Hi.  186-188. 

Gicgil,  giggling,  iii.  432. 

Gigne,  will  be  [was]  born,  iii.  454. 

Gilech,  the  spike  or  spear  of  a  shield ; 
Gikch  cuach  coicrindi,  a  flesh 
mangling  cup  spear,  i.  ccccixix. 

Gill,  Giall,  Gial,  a  pledge,  a  hostage, 
clxiv,  ccxvi,  ccxxxviii,  cccv  ;  iii. 
491,  492;  Giall  Cerda,  hostages 
given  for  the  fulfilment  of  treaties 
and  other  interritorial  contracts 
and  laws,  i.  dcxli. 
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(lilla^  a  servant,  a  page,  ii.  344;  in. 
149. 

Girsat,  Girrsat,  a  sort  of  girdle  or 
sash  ;  Girsat  corcra,  a  purple  waist- 
scarf  i.  ceclxxx  ;  in  434. 

GiuU,  Gell,  to  exercise  [r^c/e,  to  bind, 
to  get  pledges,  hostaoes  or  security 
for  the  fulfilment  of],  a  pledge.  Hi. 
605, 

Giuis,  pine  wood,  now  bog  deal,  i. 
cccxlviii,  dexli.  Incorrectly  written 
Gins  ill  Hi  11,  57,  58. 

Glais.sin,  Isatis  tinctoria,  dyer's  woad, 
and  the  blue  dye-stuff  prepared 
from  it,  the  Glustum  of  the  Gauls, 
i.  cccciii;  iiL  118,  120,  121. 

Glam  dic/iinn,  "satire  from  the  hill 
tops",  ii.  216-218. 

Glanba,  clear  blue.  Hi.  456. 

Gias.  There  are  probably  two  dis- 
tinct words  of  this  form:  1,  Glas, 
signifying  green  when  applied  to 
fields,  etc  ,  but  gray- blue  or  bluish 
gray  wIilu  applied  to  other  ob- 
jects; 2,  Glas,  signifying  yellow, 
i.  ccccxxxv-vi,  cccjxlv  ;  Hi.  275. 
Glas  srianaib,  with  yellow  bridles, 
translate  !  green  in  Hi.  41)6. 

Gias/inp,  kindred  from  beyond  the 
sea,  i.  clxv. 

Gled,  a  kind  of  cane  sword,  used  by 
a  class  of  bullies  called  G/cidires, 
cf.  Welsh  Gltddyr,  i.  ccccxliv. 

Gleidiie,  a  gladiator,  or  fighting 
bully  who  fought  with  the  Ghd,  i. 
ccccxliv. 

Glenovion,  a  culj.rit,  i.  cii ;  iii.  49i. 
Gles,  to  prepare,  to  tune  a  harp  or 

Cruil,  lii.  215;  Gle'sa,  tuning,,  iii. 

250,  254,  255. 
Gleiien,   an  obstinate,   hard- fought 

battle,  i.  ccccxhv. 
Glond-beimneach,  kud  clangour,  iii. 

426. 

Gluair,  gen.  Gluaire^  glory,  osten- 
tation, iii.  454 

Gnaim,  corn,  madder,  and  other  cul- 
tivated crop?,  i.  cxxii. 

Gni,  he  docs,  lii.  521. 

Gnwiu,  a  deed  or  deeds,  iii.  492. 

Goba,giia.  Ghob/umn,  a  smith,  ii.  133. 

Goibniiiy  gen.  GoiJiJu  nn,  the  niythy- 
cal  smith  of  the  Tuatha  D€  Dan- 
ajid,  ii.  247,  248. 

Golghaire  JSansidlie,  the  wail  of  the 
Uamidlus  (or  fairy  womtn),  m. 
381-383. 

Goldca,  the  light  or  thin  strings  [of 
the  liarp],  iii.  253,  256. 


Go/tarf/les,  one  of  the  strings  of 
Scuthach's  magical  harp,  which 
causing  all  who  heard  it  strung  to 
burst  out  in  constant  crying  and 
lamentation  ;  tuning  a  harp  in  one 
of  the  ancient  key;--,  223. 

Gohraighe,  one  of  the  three  musical 
feats  which  give  distmction  to  a 
harper,  from  gol,  crying,  and 
traighe,  time  or  mode  ;  one  of  the 
ancient  keys  of  Irish  music,  i. 
dcxxxiv,  dcxxxvi;  214,  220,  221, 
250,  200,  381. 

G'or?/2,  blue ;  certain  .shades  of  blue, 
approaching  the  green  called  Glas- 
ghorniy  ii.  275. 

Gurl,  a  garden,  an  enclosed  field,  cf. 
Gothic,  garda,  Welsh,  garth,  i. 
xcviii-ix,  cxxxv,  cxxxvi,  ccclxvi, 

Goth,  Gath,  a  spear,  i.  ccccxli, 
ccccxlviii ;  Golhnada,  little  darts, 
or  perhaps  rather  arrows,  i. 
ccccxxxviii,  ccoxlviiir-ix,  cccclx ; 
ii.  301  ;  Gothnatla  neit,  ivory- 
hafted  spears,  or  rather  bone  or 
walrus-ivcry- pointed  darts,  iii. 
436;  Got/ia-ndef,  ivory-shafted 
spears,  more  correctly  bone  wal- 
rus ivory,  etc.,  pointed  darts,  i. 
ccccxxxviii,  ccccxlviii,  ccccxlix; 
ii.  301,  303  Goth  manais,  a  broad 
war  spear,  i.  ccccxxxvi,  ccccxli. 

Gradh  Kcailsi,  the  diflicrent  grades 
of  ecclesiastics,  i.  clvi ;  Gradh  Fijie, 
the  members  of  a  I  ine  who  be- 
longed to  the  privileged  classes, 
that  is,  were  Aires,  and  had  full 
politic.'d  rights,  derived  from  the 
possession  of  land,  i.  clxiii,  clxxii- 
iii;  Gradh  Flatha,  the  different 
grades  of  Flaths,  i.  clxxiii. 

Graice  (croakers),  a  class  of  Coir- 
nave,  or  horn  players,  who  pro- 
duced a  croaking  noise  like  ravens, 
m.  368. 

Greggaib,  dat.  pi.  stud  horses,  iii.  450. 

Greisa,  designs?  [recte  Gres — teora 
nuagres,  three  new  arts,  finishing 
feats].  Here  it  means  the  Gres 
Ceardchan,  the  forge  finishing  of  a 
weapon  by  the  smith — tempering, 
poliching,  and  whetting,  iii.  42. 

Gres,  gen.  of  Gresa,  embroidery, 
figured  weaving,  ornamentation, 
etc  ,  iii.  1U6. 

Gresedh-gruadh,  cheek-reddening,  in- 
sult, iii.  514. 

Gress,  constant  digress,  constantly 
lii.  510. 
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Gressa,  reproach,  insult,  in.  518. 

Grianan,  a  summer  house,  a  chamber 
placed  in  a  sunny  aspect,  i.  cccii, 
cccclxxxi ;  lYt.  13 ;  Grianan  na  n- 
highean,  the  sunny  house  of  the 
daughters  at  Tara,  ii.  16. 

Grisacli,  cinders,  figuralively  rsed 
for  "  shame'-;  Grisach  dearg  inso, 
"  red  cinders  here",  used  in  the 
sense  of  "  burning  shame",  i, 
cclxxviii. 

Grith  in  ceoil,  the  melody  of  the 
music,  cf.  Sanskrit  gri,  to  sing,  i. 
dxxxi. 

Gruaide  gris,  cheek  reddening,  or 

redness.  Hi.  515. 
Grus,  Gruiten,  Gruih,  groats,  co'^r&ely 

ground  meal,    ef.  Anglo-Saxon 

Gruty  i.  ccclxv  ;  Hi.  474. 
Gu,  a  lie,  a  falsehood ;  the  same  as 

go,  Hi.  493  ;  Gu  Jorgaile,  false  tes- 
tification, i.  ccxxxix. 
Gual,  gen.  Guail,  Guaili,  charcoal,  i. 

ccclxii,  ccclxxii ;  Hi.  486. 
Guasaigestar,  they  shivered  or  shook, 

Hi.  448. 

Guba,  Gubha,  sighing  or  moaning  in 
grief;  part  of  the  ancient  funeral 
rite,  i.  cccxxi,  cccxxii,  cccxxiv, 
cccxxv,  cccxxvi  dcxli ;  Hi.  383  ; 
Gubui,  sorrowful,  Eithne  in  Gubai, 
Eithne  the  sorrowful,  H.  196.  See 
also  Sdmhghubha,  Hi.  384. 

Guin,  death,  a  wound,  i.  cciv;  Hi. 
450. 

Guth,  the  human  voice,  Hi.  329  ; 

Guthbuine,  Guthbuinde,  speaking  or 

sounding  trumpets,  i.  dxxx-i ;  Hi. 

329-331,  333. 
Heisedar  (or  Leisedar),  laddies  for 

broth  ;  probably  a  loan  word  from 

the  Welsh,  i.  ccclix. 
Herenech,    the    representative  or 

steward  in  a  Fine,  of  a  church  or 

monastic  establishment  having  a 

share  in  the  property  of  the  Fiiie  ; 

a  lay  vicar,  i.  cclxxx. 
ladaig,  Tiag,  a  bng,  or  wallet,  Hi. 

113,  117. 

laernn  [sharp  -  pointed]  irons,  i. 
ccccxxxiii ;  ii.  300. 

lalachrand,  lallaiccraind,  sandals, 
shoes  made  probably  of  raw  skin, 
worn  by  the  Tuatha  De  Danand, 
i.  cccxcviii  ;  Hi.  158. 

/an,  a  vat,  a  brewing  vat;  some- 
times applied  to  a  drinking  vessel, 
i.  ccclvi,  ccclix,  cccixxi;  Ian  ol 
aiss,  a  bowl  for  drinking  new  milk, 


Hi,  478;  Ian  ais,  ian  chorma,  a 
vat  of  new  milk,  a  vat  of  ale,  i. 
cccixxi ;  Hi.  486. 

larjine,  relatives  from  the  ninth  to 
the  thirteenth  degree,  i.  clxiii-iv. 

larmhua,  descendants  (great-grand- 
children), Hi.  414.  •* 

larmotha,  notwithstanding.  Hi.  494. 

larn  each  gnima,  iron  household 
implements,  tools,  Hi.  500. 

larn-dota,  gauntlets,  Hi.  97. 

larsudlHu,  behind  them,  Hi.  509. 

laihu,  land?,  territories,  etc.,  in.  514. 

Ibar,  Ibm\  yew.  Hi.  500;  Ibar  alainn 
Jidlibhaidhe ,  the  yew  the  finest  of 
timber ;  first  name  of  the  Lidn 
Chehchair,  Hi.  325,  491, 

Icaii'ddlu  [/  Cah  diu~\,  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Cairde  or  interterri- 
torial  laws.  Hi  497. 

Id,  pi.  Idi,  a  chain,  a  collar,  a  wreath 
or  collar  made  of  a  twig  or  rod  of 
wood  twisted  round  a  pole  or  pil- 
lar stone,  and  upon  which  was 
inscribed  an  oghamic  legend,  i. 
cccxiiv ;  iH.  450. 

Id7ia,  the  father  of  a  numerous  fxmily 
of  fighting  men.  Hi.  517. 

Idnaicihea,  would,  or  used  to  send, 
Hi.  438. 

lern  n-guala,  lemguaU^  probably 
means  the  "house  of  the  coal"  or 
brew-house,  where  the  wort  was 
boiled  over  a  charcoal  fire;  cf. 
A.  Sax.  aern,  a  house,  a  room,  e. 
cccixxi. 

I/giallu,  many  hostages,  Hi.  502. 
Ilgona,  many  wounds,  all  the  wounds, 
Hi.  440. 

Im,  a  preposition,  to,  for,  with,  on, 
about,  Hi.  500 ;  Iin  h-Ere,  around 
Eriu,  Hi.  526-7. 

Imairic,  fight,  battle,  Hi.  448. 

Imarchor  n-delend,  the  proper  carry- 
ing or  using  of  the  charioteer's 
switch,  H.-B72, 

Imb,  butter,  now  written  Im,  but 

.  invariably  written  Imb  in  this 
tract,  in.  487,  492,  496,  498,  etc. 

Imbas  forosnai,  "  illumination  by  the 
palms  of  the  hands",  a  species  of 
i  >ruidical  divination  prohibited  by 
St.  Patrick,  208,  227;  a  species  of 
poetical  composition  connected 
with  the  Druidical  rite  so  called, 
ii.  135,  172. 

Imbleogain,  kinsmen,  i.  cclxxxvi. 

ImbolCf  Imbuilg,  the  spring  season, 
m.  217,  420. 
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Imchommih  na  n-arm,  the  friction  of 

the  arms,  m.  420. 
Imda,  Iinmda,  pi.  Iindai,  or  Immd'ti, 

a  bed,  i.  cccxlvii-viii,  dcxxix  ;  in. 

499. 

Imdadh,  compartment?,  couches, 
seats,  etc.,  Hi.  6. 

Jmdegail,  gen.  Imdegla,  defence,  pro- 
tection, Hi.  438. 

Tindenam  Druinechiis,  ornamentaiion, 
embroidery,  etc.,  Hi.  1 12,  1 13. 

Imdith,  Imdich,  Imdiuc/i,  to  vindi- 
cate, to  gu^rd,  to  protect,  a  man 
who  protects  or  guards  others.  Hi. 
495-0,  517,  518. 

Ime,  Imi  a  fence,  i.  clxxxii,  cxci; 
line  indruic,  a  perfect  fence  or  legal 
boundary,  i.  clxxxiii. 

Imfaebair,  cutting,  loosening  of 
bonds,  etc..  Hi.  494. 

Tmfureach,  delaying,  Hi.  420. 

Jnigahail,  to  avoid,  to  shun,  i.  Ixxxv. 

Imglaice,  a  handful,  table  accompani- 
ments, the  Opsonia  of  the  Ro- 
mans, i.  ccclxvi ;  Hi.  477,  478. 

Imbiiad,  the  same  as  the  modern 
Amlduadh.  disturbance,  insult,  dis- 
honour. Hi.  519. 

Imluada,  see  Sluaighfe,  i.  ccxxii. 
Immaich,  outside  of.  Hi.  444. 

Immid  a  couch,  a  bed,  Hi.  489.  See 
Imda. 

Imirgi,  driving  out.  Hi.  487. 

Imostoirig,  Immusioing,  he  is  a  Toing 
(an  oath),  i.e.  he  was  qualified 
to  swear,  Hi.  482,  496,  498,  499, 
501,  502,  503. 

Imram,  Imramh,  rowing;  a  wandering 
on  the  sea  ;  Imramh  curaigh  Maeil- 
duin,  "  wandering  of  Maelduiii's 
boat',  an  ancient  tale,  so  called. 
Hi.  158;  Imram  coraig  Ua  Carra, 
wandering  of  the  boat  of  the  sons 
ot  Ua  Corra,  an  ancient  tale  so 
called,  i.  dcxlii. 

Imrubnd,  thrusting,  fighting  with  the 
Manais  or  great  spear,  Hi.  493. 

Imsena,  to  deny  a  charge,  at.  500. 

Imscim,  Imscing,  a  name  for  the 
Mind  or  diadem  worn  by  AHi/l, 
king  of  Connaught,  at  the  Tain 
13d  CliiuHlgne  ;  Imscim  n-oir,  a  dia- 
dem of  gold,  Hi.  197. 

Imslaidi,  hewing  (with  a  sword  in 
battle).  Hi.  444. 

Imtlieaclit,  rank,  state,  affluence,  or 
position  in  society,  but  literally  pro- 
gress, migration,  going,  departure, 
or  adventure,  Hi.  470 ;  Imtheacht  na 


Trom  Dhaimhe,  "  adventures  or 
progre.-^s  of  the  Great  Company",  a 
tale  so  called.  Hi.  234,  235. 

Imtlieigmia,  we  used  to  go,  Hi.  436. 

Imtoltain,  wish,  desire,  at  the  pleasure 
of,  etc..  Hi.  221. 

Inaicfidea  [In-adhnaic/idhea'],  should 
or  would  be  buried,  Hi.  526. 

Innr,  lonnar,  a  tunic,  a  jacket,  i. 
ccclxxxvi;  Hi.  104,  105,  153,  154  ; 
Inar  aodliar,  a  bright  coloured 
Inar,  i.  dcxl ;  Inar  n  derg,  a  scarlet 
frock,  Hi.  153  ;  Inar  sirecdai,  a 
silken  tunic,  Hi.  161. 

Inbir,  dat.  pi.  lubiiirb,  a  spit,  a  skewer. 
Hi.  485. 

Incaib,  in  right  of,  iii.  504. 

Incaib,  Inchaib,  dat.  pi.  of  Inech= 
Enech,  the  face,  the  front,  and 
figuratively  honour  ;  co  nincuib  or- 
daib,  with  golden  emblazonments 
[with  golden  faces],  Hi.  147,  492, 
604,  506. 

Indnr  Hmsa,  dear  to  me.  Hi.  460. 

Indarbbu,  banishing,  driving  out,  Hi. 
505. 

Indbus,  wealth,  wisdom,  iii.  622. 

Indec.hy  weft,  Hi.  115. 

IndtU,  to  arrange,  to  set  or  put  in 

order,  iii.  215. 
Indp.oil,  clasps  or  buckles  of  shoes, 

1.^.7. 

Ihdergithi,  fit  to  repose  in,  to  strip 
and  sleep  in,  iii.  450. 

Indcricc,  fine,  payment,  iVi.  492. 

Indeilb  clciche,  a  naked  stone  cham- 
ber over  a  grave,  etc.,  i.  cccxxx-i. 

Indfine,  relatives  from  the  thirteenth 
to  the  seventeenth  degree,  i.  clxiii. 

In  diss,  on  second,  vi.  499. 

Indlach,  instigation,  iH.  448. 

Indled,  to  yoke.  Indled  a  carpat,  to 
yoke  his  chariot,  Hi.  422-424. 

Indies,  unlawful,  in.  48S.   See  Dilis. 

Indnaide,  preparing,  igniting,  iH.  505. 

Indra,  a  ridge,  a  certain  measure  of 
land;  an  enclosed  garden  annexed 
to  a  house,  and  in  which  onions 
and  other  vegetables  and  fruit, 
were  grown,  iii.  488. 

Indriibart,  have  said;  amhai  as  in- 
drubartmar,  as  we  have  said,  iii. 
492. 

Indruic,  Innraic,  Ifvaic,  whole,  per- 
fect. When  applied  to  persons 
it  means  "  worthy",  that  is,  worthy 
man  qualified  to  give  evidence  and 
perform  other  legal  functions,  i, 
ccxiv-vi,  cclxxvii. 
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Indruth  nind-dUgthech,  an  ualawful 
foray,  ui.  508. 

Indrucus,  righteousness,  iii  5\i. 

Infithsi,  fulness,  swelling,  iii.  448. 

Ingabail,  to  watch,  seize,  guird,  re- 
move or  take  care  of,  i.  Ixxxv. 

Ingella,  to  distribute,  iii.  506. 

Init,  Hinitt,  Shrovetide,  iii.  495,  493 

Inna,  these,  iii.  493. 

Inni,  of  it,  in  it,  iii.  489. 

Iptha,  witchcraft,  spells,  magic  cures, 
m.  440. 

Ircha,  Irckai,  (i.e.  iar-chai),  a  back 
house,  iii.  430,  482. 

Irraith  (iar-raitli),  that  which  re- 
mains with  the  heirs  or  successors 
after  a  parent  or  ancestor,  whether 
responsibilities  or  privileges,  Hi. 
500. 

Irruade  of  Norway,  iii.  101. 
litoda,  adjusting,  settling,  etc.,  iii. 
511. 

Isiiidiif,  in  it.  Hi.  486. 
Itbaill,  falls  or  is  forfeited,  iii.  491. 
Ite,  it  is  they  ;  these  are  they,  iii. 
509. 

Ifgella,  is  entitled  to,  iii.  499. 
liigi,  prayers,  iii.  508. 
Ithle  lAthaladh^,  after,  iii.  452. 
Itnisliu,  that  which  is   lower,  iii. 
498. 

lubar,  the  yew  tree ;  the  wood  of  the 
yew  tree,  t.  ccxcix;  iii.  57. 

lubroracktj  vessels  and  furniture 
made  of  the  wood  of  the  yew  tree, 
[/•ecfe,  Avorking  in  yew  wood,  con- 
eisting  in  the  making  of  the  orna- 
mental facings  and  carvings  on  the 
houses  and  furniture,  and  also  in 
the  furniture  itself,  and  the  wooden 
vessels],  iii.  53,  57,  58. 

Ladair,  modern  Ladhar,  a  prong,  a 
toe ;  illadair  a  chossi,  between  the 
toes  of  his  foot,  iii.  450. 

Laechra,  heroes,  i.  cccxxix. 

Laechraid,  a  form  of  the  gen.  plu.  of 
Laegh,  a  calf,  iii.  50 ). 

Laid.,  a  lay,  cf.  German  Lied,  i. 
clxxxviii;  it.  172;  Laidk  Luascach, 
the  name  of  a  species  of  poetry  ; 
that  in  which  the  poet  Riiaman, 
son  of  Colman,  composed  his  poem 
on  the  oratory  of  Rathan  ua  Suan- 
aigh,  iii.  37. 

Laigen,  Laighi?!,  a  heavy  spear;  the 
Gaulish  lance,  i.  xxi,  cccxxxviii, 
ccccxlv;  ii.  25G-259.  Laighen  Lea- 
than  ghlas,  pi.  Laighne  Leathna 
glasa   [not  ghlais'jy  "the  broad 
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green  thrusting-spear",  the  broad 
green  (or,  as  it  may  here  mean, 
yellow)  bladi  of  the  Gauls,  whence 
Lagen,  Leinster,  H.  156-158,  262, 
295. 

Liith,  Lath=Cairm,  ale,  i.  cccxxxii;. 
iii.  506. 

Lamhchrann,  the  fore  pillar  of  a 

harp,  iii.  256,  358. 
Lamnad,  parturition,  child-birth,  iii. 

221. 

Lamihoraid^  hand  produce,  the  work 
produced  by  hand-labour,  etc.,  iii. 
115. 

Lamhonn,  a,  gauntlet,  iii.  154. 

Lamthogha,  choice  hands,  it.  133. 

Lanamnas,  pleasures  of  love,  iii  507. 

Land,  or  Lann,  a  blade,  or  leaf,  a 
crescent,  lunette,  or  frontlet  of 
gold  or  silver,  iii.  113,  114,  182, 
183,  178,  193,  201.  It  was  applied 
to  a  necklace,  whether  for  men  or 
women,  or  to  ornaments  for  spears 
and  other  inanimate  objects  when 
used  after  the  manner  of  a  neck- 
lace, iii.  181,  182.  In  the  tale  of 
the  Brudin  Daderga^  charioteers 
are  described  as  having  Lanna  dir 
on  the  back  of  the  head,  iii.  183. 

-Lassamam,  fiery,  flaming,  furious, 
e.g.  Leoman  lassaman,  a  furious 
lion.  Laoch  lassaman,  a  fierce  war- 
rior, Hi.  4 GO. 

Laulghach,  a  full  grown  heifer  about 
to  calve,  the  term  is  now  applied 
to  a  milch  cow,  iii.  481. 

Leac,  see  Liacc. 

Leacdn  laoich  Ililidh,  a  warrior 
ciiampion's  semi-flat  stone,  ii.  276, 
277. 

Leainlacht,  new  milk,  iii.  477. 

Lear,  the  plain  of  the  sea,  iii  38. 

Leasugudh,  adjusting,  instructing, 
fostering,  etc..  Hi.  505. 

Lebhad,  cast  or  thrown,  iii.  448. 

Lecad,  an  act"or  deed  which  binds  a 
person  indissolubly,  i.  clxxxvii. 

Ltcht,  Leacht,  a  stone  sepulchral 
monument,  of  unfashioned  stones 
of  various  sizes  piled  over  a  grave 
or  chamber,  i.  cccxxxi-ii ;  Leacht 
an  fhir  mhairbh,  the  dead  man's 
Ltcht,  i.  cccxxxix. 

Lee,  with  her,  iii.  491. 

Lego,  gen.  of  Liagh,  a  physician,  iii. 
475. 

Leim  dar  neimh,  i.e.  a  leap  over  a 
fence  [a  leap  over  the  particular 
kind  of  thorn  fence  called  the  Ei^n^ 
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or  /me,  which  marked  the  Nimedh 
or  sanctuary,  the  breaking  of 
vrhich  was  a  violation  of  sanctuary 
according  to  the  ancient  laws] .  See 
H.  3,  15,  85,  etc.,  u.  372. 
Leinidh,  Leinedy  a  kilt,  or  petticoat, 
i.  ccclxxxii ;  Hi.  103-107;  Lmipxl 
do  mm  shroil  mhaoth^  a  kilt  of  tine 
soft  satin.  Hi  167;  Lenda  cum- 
ascdai,  kilts  of  mixed  colours,  HI. 
14G. 

Leine,  Lene,  Lena,  a  kind  of  inner 
garment  which  hung  down  to  the 
knee?,  or  below  the  knees,  form- 
ing a  kilt,  {.  ccclxxviii-ccolxxx, 
ccclxxxii ;  Lene  fo  derg  inliudimbi,  a 
shirt  [recte,  a  kilt]  interwoven  with 
thread  of  gold  upon  liim,  Hi.  1G2, 
163 ;  Lene  fo  derg  indlait  dir  impe, 
a  Le7ie,  or  kilt  with  interweavings 
of  red  gold  upon  her.  Hi.  160; 
Lene  fri  geal  ones,  a  shirt  to  the 
white  skin,  i.  ccclxxxii ;  Hi.  104- 
107,  143 ;  Lena  gel  colptar.h  co 
n-derg  inllad  dir,  a  white  colLired 
Lena  with  red  ornamentations  of 
gold,  i.  ccclxxxiii. 

Leirg,  a  bed,  a  plain,  etc.,  i.  ccclxi. 

Leiter,  a  written  deed  or  conveyance, 
i.  clxxxviii. 

Lcithb&t,  a  truss  (an  armful),  Hi. 
487. 

Leithe,  a  Leet,  as  in  court-leet;  a  each 

leithe,  from  every  Zee/,  Hi.  518. 
Leithrind,  the  treble  string  of  tho 

Cruit?  half  harmony,  Hi.  251,  252. 
Leiuig,  licked,  Bo  rolelaig,  it  was  a 

cow  that  licked,  Hi.  158. 
Lente,  kilts.  Hi.  157. 
Leoman,  a  lion?  i.  cccclxxi;  H.  327. 
Lepaid,  beds.  Hi.  496. 
Les,  a  physician's  medicine-bag,  or 

chest,  Hi.  250. 
Lesan,  a  bag;  Lessan  mac  Dagh- 

shuaithe,  "Bag,  son  of  good  yarn", 

u.  133. 

Les  leihan,  broad  hipped  [recie,  rib- 
bed], m.  428. 

Lesca,  gen.  plu.  of  Lias,  a  cattle  shed 
or  yard,  Hi,  479. 

Lestar,  Lestra,  Lesirai,  vessels; 
every  kind  of  drinking  vessels,  /. 
ccclv,  ccclvi ;  Hi.  495.  The  Lestar 
varied  in  size  and  shape,  and  might 
be  made  of  any  material  whatever, 
gold,  silver,  bronze,  wood.  Lestar 
cumdachtai,  a  richly  ornamented 
or  precious  Lestar.  Lestar  /idaice, 
a  Lestar  which  held  the  milk  ot  n 


newly  calved  cow.  Hi.  Cf.  Welsh 
Ilestawr,  Hestor. 

Leth  Flaifhem,  "  a  half  sir",  or  poor 
gentleman ;  one  whose  property 
was  not  sufficient  to  entitle  him 
to  the  privileaes  of  a  Flath,  i. 
clxxxiii;  Hi.  519. 

Leth  narathair,  half  the  necessary  im- 
plements for  ploughing,  iii.  484. 

Lethe=clelhe,  a  chief  or  nobleman 
entitled  to  a  Fokit/ie,  that  is,  who 
had  *'  sack  and  soke",  and  was 
entitled  to  hold  a  court-Zee^,  Hi. 
517. 

Lethrena,  their  traces  [leathers],  Hi. 
450. 

Lethrind,  treble  strings  [of  a  Timpan'], 
Hi.  361. 

Liach,  lAn.  Liachrada,  a  ladle,  Hi. 
485. 

Lia,  a  stone,  a  flag,  a  headstone,  t. 
clxxxvii,  cccxli;  Lia  forcaid,  a 
grinding  stone,  i.  ccclxi ;  Hi.  486 ; 
Lia  laimhe,  a  hand  stone,  H. 
287;  Lia  lamha  laich  (also 
laoich),  a  champion's  hand-stone, 
i.  ccccxxxviii,  cccclvi;  H.  263,  2C4, 
275,  295  ;  Lia  viol,  the  shaft-stone 
of  a  mill,  i.  ccclx ;  Lia  mhbron,  a 
grinding  stone,  i.  ccccxxxiv. 

Liag,  Liic,  a  flag-stons,  flat  stone,  i. 
cccxix,  cccxxx ;  Liag  Find,  Find's 
champion  flat-stone,  H.  283,  284; 
Liag  Mairgene,  Mairgen''s  sling- 
stone,  H.  289.  LHc  tailme,  a  sling- 
stone,  see  Tathlum,  i.  ccccxxxviii, 
cccclxi;  H.  250,  288,  295;  LHc 
ciirad,  a  champion's  flat-stone,  ii. 
283-286. 

Liag,  gen.  Liaigh,  Leaga,  dat.and  abl. 
J^cgo,  Legho,  a  leech  or  doctor,  i. 
cccxix;  m.  475-477;  Fingin  fath- 
liag,  Fingin,  the  prophetic  leech, 
iii.  97. 

Lids,  Lids  Bd,  a  cattle  yard,  i. 
ccclxvi;  Hi.  487;  Lias,  or  Liass 
cairech,  a  shecp-houso,  or  sheep- 
pen  ;  Lias  lacgh,  Lias  laogh,  a 
calf-house,  i.  cxxv ;  in.  484,  486. 

LHc,  see  Z?a^,afl:jg-stone. 

Lin,  flax,  linen  cloth,  lint  for  dress- 
ing wounds,  etc..  Hi.  475. 

Lin,  number,  amount  of;  Lin  a 
dama,  the  number  of  his  retinue, 
Hi.  491,  499,  501;  also  applied  to 
the  retinue  itself,  HL  513. 

Lin,  Lind,  ale,  etc.  See  Liun. 

Lindamnus,  dangerous  waters,  an 
angry  sea,  Hi.  210. 
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Ztos,  Zes,  a  cattle  yard,  u  clxxvi, 
cccxviiij  Hi.  487.  There  seems  to 
be  no  clear  distinction  between 
this  and  the  following  word ;  the 
fundamental  idea  in  both  is  an  en- 
closing mound  or  rampart. 

its,  Les^  a  homestead  surrounded  by 
a  rampart  or  earthen  fence,  cor- 
responding to  the  Welsh  Llysj  i. 
clxxx,  ccciv ;  Hi.  4,  7,  8,27. 

Lith^  laithe,  Cai.sc  no  notlaig,  a  day 
of  solemnity,  Easter  or  Christmas 
day,  iii.  ill,  112. 

Loairgg,  a  tester,  a  cover,  iii.  489. 

Lobad,  "  the  wasting"  or  sale  of 
distrained  chattels,  i.  cclxxxiv, 
cclxxxv. 

Lohru,  weak,  recte,  wretched  people, 
iii.  606. 

Log,  the  price  of  a  thing,  wages,  re- 
ward, i.  ccxcv,  iii.  115  ;  Log  enech, 
Loghenech,  honour-price,  the  fine 
due  for  an  insult  offered  to  a  man's 
honour,  and  the  amount  of  which 
depended  on  his  rank,  i.  cxix, 
clxxxviii,  ccxcv;  ii.  174;  iii.  471; 
Log  lanamnaiSf  bride-price,  cor- 
responding to  the  Brautkavf  of 
the  German-,  and  the  Munder  and 
Festingafe  of  the  Norsemen,  i. 
clxxiv ;  Log  leaga,  leech-fee,  the 
fee  of  a  doctor,  i.  ccxxxiv. 

Logairecht,  a  funeral  cry,  iii.  384.  See 
Amhrath  in  Ccjrm.  Glos. 

Loim  7i-indic/i,  weft,  iii.  115. 

Loimdha,  a  churnstaflf  [hand- work], 
iii.  133.  Loimdha  mac  Lomthogha. 
Churustaff,  son  of  choice  hands 
[hand-work,  sou  of  choice  haudsj, 
II.  133. 

Loisie,  kneading  troughs,  i.  ccclix ; 
iii.  485. 

Lomna,  strings,  cords,  or  ropes.  Hi. 
117,  450. 

Lon,  gen.  Luin,  a  blackbird,  iii.  245. 

Lond,  furious,  iii.  400. 

Long,  a  ship,  a  boat  shaped  house, 
i.  dcxxxix ;  Long  Laghen,  the 
Leinster  Ixouse  at  Tara,  ii.  15; 
Long  Mumhan,  the  Munster  House 
at  Tara,  ii.  15  ;  a  boat-shaped  ves- 
sel or  bath,  e.g.,  Long  JoUcihe,  a 
bathing  basm,  i.  ccclv ;  iii.  486. 

Lorgg,  Lurg,  a  handle,  a  shaft: 
Lorga  brebneca,  clubs  w  ith  chains, 
or  chained  clubs,  iii.  149  ;  Lorgaij 
ail.'iich,  the  shafts  of  an  Aithech — 
the  handle  of  a  pitchf  ork,  of  an  axe, 
and  of  a  spade  ;  Lorg  fersad  iaruin, 


a  spiked  iron  club  or  mace,  corres- 
ponding to  the  German  "  Morgen- 
stern",  i.  ccccxxxviii,  cccclxii;  it. 
224  ;  Lorg  Jorgga,  the  handle  of 
a  pitchfork ;  Lorg  rammai,  the 
handle  of  a  spade;  Lorgg  sam- 
thaigi,  the  handle  of  an  axe,  i. 
ccclix ;  iii.  506 ;  Lorgga,  spits, 
skewers  and  other  iron  implements 
belonging  to  the  cooking  boiler,  iii. 
485. 

Lorlethna?  scarlet  cloaks,  iii.  153, 
[Loa  lethna  is  probably  older ; 
Loa  being  a  form  of  the  nom.  plu. 
of  Lua,  a  red  or  scarlet  cloak,  and 
lethna,  the  plural  form  of  the  ad- 
jective lethan,  broad  ;  Loa  lethna 
would  consequently  be  *'  broad 
scarlet  cloaks"]. 

Luaithrinde,  ashes  engraver,  a  name 
given  by  Dubditha  to  the  prong  of 
the  fork  by  which  the  devices  of 
Cuchulaind's  shield  were  engraved, 

ii.  329,  et  seq. 

Liicht  Tighe,  family,  household  troops, 
etc.,  ii.  392. 

Lugar7nain,  the  front  beam  of  the 
loom  upon  which  the  warp  was 
rolled,  iii.  116. 

Lugnasad,  games  and  other  funeral 
rites  instituted  by  Lug,  or  Lugad, 
and  celebrated  at  Tailtiu,  Cru- 
achan,  etc.,  on  Lama's  ov  Lamma^s 
day  (first  of  August),  i.  cccxxvi; 
n.  343. 

Luin  Chellchir,  Celtchair's  spear,  ii. 
325. 

Luinneog,  music,  a  chorus,  a  song  or 
ditty,  iii.  380,  384.  Cf.  Lon,  a 
blackbird. 

Lumman,  a  name  for  a  shield,  etc., 
i.  ccclxxi;  ii.  327. 

Lundu,  a  river.  Hi,  448. 

Mad,  great,  heavy,  excessive,  iii.  503. 

Mac  Faesma,  "a  son  of  adoption", 
pi.  Mic  Faesma,  children  of 
adoption",  that  is,  persons  adopted 
into  a  family  or  Fine ;  a  minor  was 
also  called  a  Mac  Faesma,  i.  clxv; 

iii.  474. 

Mac  Mecnachan,  a  species  of  poetry 
peculiar  to  the  order  of  poet  called 
Fair  mid,  ii.  171. 

Maclan  airgit,  shpes  of  silver,  iii.  159, 
188. 

Mad,  a  hero,  Hi.  446. 
Mad,  when,  iii.  454. 
Mael  Imme,  *'  servant  of  butter",  iii. 
104,  105. 
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Mael  Land  airgit,  a  simple  broad 
band  or  crescent  of  silver,  in.  181 ; 
3Jael  Land,  an  ornament  of  silver 
vrith  little  bells  of  gold  [worn  on 
the  necks  of  riding  steeds  in  royal 
processions],  iii.  181. 

Maelsail/e,  "  servant  of  fat  meat", 
in.  104,  105. 

Magh  Rein,  the  plain  of  the  sea,  cf. 
Goth,  rinnan,  O.  Norse,  renna, 
Sanskr.  ri,  Greek,  pew,  i,  xxii. 

Maidset,  they  broke,  iii.  450. 

Maigin,  a  place  ;  Maigin  Digona,  "  a 
demesne  of  sanctuary";  Maigin 
Set,  i.  clv-vi,  cccxxxiv;  iii.  473, 
488,  526,  527. 

Main,  richer,  [i-ecie,  riches],  iii.  178. 

Mait/im,  set  at  large,  naturalized, 
improved,  forgiven,  iii.  494. 

Malla,  mules,  iii.  330 

Main,  a  handful,  iii.  489. 

Manais,  pi.  MaJiaisi,  dat.  pi.  Manai- 
&ib,  a  broad  trowel- shaped  thrusting 
spear,  a  lieavy  spear,  i.  ccclxxxvii, 
ecccxli ;  a.  238,  255,  262,  295,  298, 
317;  iii.  100,  146,  440.  Ma7iais 
hathan  -  ghlas,  a  broad  green 
spear,  ii.  316.  Manaisibh  viuir- 
neacha,  with  great  heavy  spears, 

ii,  304. 

Manchaine,  Manchuine,  service.  / 
manchuine,  in  attendance,  iii.  LOG  ; 
tliQ  special  services  which  an  heir 
gave  his  lord,  and  in  a  more  limi- 
ted sense  a  heriot,  i.  cxi-cxii. 

Man  cor  sin  [;imaji  cor  sin'],  in  that 
manner,  iii.  444. 

31ani,  unless,  iii.  492. 

Ma/ii  dernut,  if  he  have  not  done  it, 

iii.  497. 

Maothal,  meal ;  food  consisting  of 
nut-meal  and  milk,  oatmeal  and 
milk,  cheese,  etc.,  i.  ccclxv. 

Mat,  Mad,  if,  iii.  499. 

Matal,  a  mantle,  a  cloak,  the  Norse 
Mottul,  i.  ccclxxxviii;  iii.  154. 

Mathluath,  a  JJul  or  assembly  of  the 
Jiaths  and  licust-holders  of  a  Fiiie; 
also  an  assembly  of  the  ohit  l  men 
of  a  Tuath,  cf.  Goth.  Mathd,  A. 
Sax.  Met/icl,  0. 11.  German  ar.d  O. 
Saxon,  Mahal,  a  harangue,  a  piace 
of  assembly,  Middle  Latin  Mallum, 
a  convocation,  i.  clxxxix,  ceiiii, 
cclx. 

M-Ba,  M-Bae,  M- Bini,  giu.  ioxms, 
of  Bo,  a  cow  ;  dat.  and  abl.  M-Bvin, 
iii.  479. 

Mbif,  when  he  has,  iii.  490. 


M-Braiih,  of  destruction,  iii.  452. 
Mbruig/irechta,  gen.  of  Bruighrechtf 
iii.  475. 

Mbrnth  cirdub,  black  hair,  iii.  158. 
Meada,  of  ale  \_recte,  of  Mead,  or 

Mede],  iii.  305. 
Mear,  to  befool,  to  mock,  or  deride, 

iii.  522. 

Meath,  to  fail,  to  wither;  to  destroy, 
i.  ccliii. 

Mebait,  are  bursting.  Hi.  452. 

Mecon,  the  parsi.ip,  Fastinaca  sativa, 
i.  ccclxvi. 

Medar,  a  yew  vessel,  smaller  than 
the  Milan,  a  mead-drinkrng  mug, 
but  also  used  for  drinking  beer. 
It  was  probably  not  a  square  ves- 
sel, as  stated  in  vol.  iii.  p.  57,  as  it 
was  reckoned  among  the  hooped 
vessels  by  Finntan,  i.  ccclvi ;  Hi.  57, 
^61,62. 

Mede,  metheglin,  cf.  German  Metu, 
A.  Sax.  Medu  or  Meodu,  O.  Norse 
Mjo^r,  i.  ccclxxvii. 

Meill  Bretha  ("good  judgments"). 
A  book  of  laws  drawn  up  by  Bo- 
dann  the  chief  judge  of  Tara  in  the 
time  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Bat- 
tles, for  the  future  conduct  of 
juvenile  sj.orts.  The  enactment  of 
this  law  was  due  to  Fuaimnech, 
the  daughter  of  king  Conn,ii.  30. 

Meirge,  a  banner  or  handkerchief  of 
silk,  fctc.  [here  it  means  a  lady's 
side  veil],  iii.  114. 

Melastar,  he  grinds  [I'ecie,  thou  art 
ground],  iii.  44t?. 

31el/,  a  ball  (of  gold)  worn  by  ladies 
on  the  pomts  of  the  tresses  of 
their  hair  when  plaited,  iii.  190. 

Mellach,  deceitful,  iii.  522. 

Mtmaid,  frightened  to  flight,  iii.  450. 

Mendat  f'aaeisin,  his  own  cherished 
home.  Hi.  521. 

Meneaoc/i,  meal  antl  milk,  i.  ccclx. 

Me7ii  ozV,  gold-ore,  Hi.  210. 

Mtnnut,  \juian- ait^,  his  cherished  na- 
tive place  and  people,  «V.  517. 

Mtragaib,  non-combatants  (fugi- 
tives), iii.  450. 

Mesc,  dat.  Mtisce,  intoxication,  i. 
cxxiv;  iii.  503;  mesc  medarchain, 
a  gentle  merry  intoxication,  Hi.  41 4 ; 
vtescruid  reclit,  moderate  inebria- 
tions, iii.  503. 

Mesca,  gen.  pi.  of  Mcs,  fruits,  iii. 
479. 

Mescbaid,  he  regales,  Hi.  510. 
Meiitlar,  larger  than,  Hi.  460. 
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Miach,  a  sack,  a  measure,  i.  ccclxv, 
dcxliii ;  Hi.  512  ;  Miach  comaitc/ies, 
the  sack-tine  for  multure,  cr  as 
part  of  the  rent  of  a  copartner- 
ship, i.  ccclxiv  ;  Miach  lestar,  a 
vessel  capable  of  holding  a  viiach  ; 
Miach  cruitknechta^  a  sack  of  wheat, 
Hi.  512. 

Miad,  Miadh,  honour,  reward ;  cf . 
A.  S.  med,  Engl,  jneed,  Hi.  514,  522. 

Miadlechta,  dat.  pi.  Miadhchtaib, 
titles  of  honour,  iii.  513. 

Mic  cor  m-bel,  binding  men,  chiefs 
cf  kindred,  i.  cclxii. 

Midelb,  an  ill  visage,  iii.  442. 

Midenam,  gen.  of  Midenmai^  mis- 
deeds, iii.  493. 

Miahellach,  a  deceitful  man ;  one 
who  does  not  occupy  land  or  pos- 
sess property  ;  who  does  not  work, 
or  for  whom  there  is  no  work 
done,  Hi.  522.    See  Midlach. 

Midi  medon  lai,  middle  of  midday,  iii. 
448. 

Midithar,  is  ennobled,  iii.  522. 

Midlach,  medhon  ellach,  the  centre 
of  deception.  Midlach  miliaig,  a 
homeless  man,  or  a  deceitful  man, 
iii.  522.  See  Midhellach. 

Midlaigib,  camp  followers,  non-com- 
batants, iii.  450. 

Mignimu,  misdeeds,  Hi.  493. 

Milan,  a  vessel  smaller  than  the  Cil- 
orn,  made  of  the  wood  of  the  yew, 
i.  ccclvij  iii.  61-62. 

Milchu,  gen.  Mdchon,  a  grayhound, 
iii.  500,  507. 

Mitech,  a  brooch,  iu.  137,  138 ;  Mdech 
iarnaige,  an  iron  pin,  Hi.  103. 

Miliaig  (a  Midlach),  a  homeless  or 
deceitlul  man.  Hi.  522. 

Mind,  Minn,  pi.  Minda,  dat.  pi.  Min- 
daib,  a  diadem  or  coronet,  i.  Ixxiv, 
cclxxxiv,  cccxcv;  iii.  180,  182, 
193-203,  307.  Mind  Aird  High, 
diadem  of  a  high  king,  Hi.  179; 
Mind  n-dir,  ov  mind  dir,  a  diadem 
of  gold,  Hi.  113,  114,  160,  165; 
Mind  riogda,  a  kingly  diadem  (a 
curious  one  worn  by  King  Cormac 
Mac  Airt,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
states  at  Tara),  Hi.  196,  197. 

Mintu,  small  birds,  iii.  448. 

Miodhcuaird,  mead-circlmg,  i.  ccciii. 

Mi  siltai,  the  month  of  seed  sowing, 
iii.  506. 

JliuAe?/ie^,  a  lowering  cloud;  a  coun- 
tenance exhibiting  dismay  and 
dispiritedness,  iii.  442. 


Mithal,  an  assembly,  a  gathering  of 
people,  i.  ccliii ;  Mithal  Tuatha,  an 
assembly  of  the  freeholders  of  a 
Tualh,  called  together  to  make  a 
Dun,  house,  Fert  or  grave,  or  for 
some  general  public  purpose,  i. 
ccliii ;  Mithal  Flatha,  a  meeting  of 
the  tenants  of  a  Flath,  called  to- 
gether to  give  allegiance  on  his 
accession,  to  attend  his  w^ake  and 
funeral,  or  for  other  purposes,  i. 
ccliii ;  Meath  Mithli  Flatha,  non- 
attendance  at  the  lord's  assembly, 
i.  ccliii. 

Mleth=?nbleth,  grinding.  Hi.  489. 
Mucoil  acas  fitJHsi,  meshes  and  gems 

[rede,  clusters  and  weavings],  Hi. 

161. 

Mointech,  bog  moss,  i.  cccci. 

Molt  cona  fosair,  a  wether  with  its 
accompaniments,  Hi.  477. 

Mna  caointe,  mourning  women,  pro- 
fessional mourning  women  who 
performed  the  lamentation  part  of 
the  Cluiche  caointe,  i.  cccxxiv. 

Monail,  occupations,  iii,  506. 

Moo,  greater,  superl.  of  Mdr,  Hi.  494. 

Moraim,  great  (j-ecte,  greater  things), 
iii.  497. 

Morglonnach,  pompous,  iii.  432. 

Moroga,  sausages,  puddings,  /. 
ccclxix  ;  Hi.  482. 

Mou,  comparative  form  of  Mor ; 
great,  Hi.  479. 

Mrogad,  extending,  enlarging,  in- 
creasing, Hi.  51 1. 

Mrugrechtai,  gen.  of  jBiughrecht, 
Biugh  Law,  the  initial  B  being 
displaced  by  a  prosthetic  il/,  Hi. 
511. 

Miiadalbemmennaib,  abl.  pi.  tremen- 
dous great  blows,  Hi.  450. 

Mucfoil,  gen.  Mucfholach,  a  pig-stye, 
i.  cxxv  ;  iii.  484,  486,  4b9. 

Muc  -  Forais,  a  house  -  fed  pig,  i. 
ccclxix ;  iii.  479. 

Mucriucht,  bottom  or  pig-belly  pud- 
ding, i.  ccclxix. 

31ug  Fimhe,  "  slave  of  the  haft",  the 
name  of  the  first  lap-dog  brought 
into  Eriu,  i.  xxxix  ;  it.  210-212. 

Muilenn,  a  uiill,  Hi.  486. 

Muiliind  argait,  the  same  as  Mael- 
land  argait,  lii.  219,  220. 

Muin,  the  neck,ja'.  J  78,  182. 

Muinclie,  pi.  Muinci,  dat.  pi.  Muin' 
cib,  or  Munchib,  a  neck  torque,  or 
neck  chain ;  a  generic  name  for 
any  kind  of  collar,  ring,  or  neck- 
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lace  for  the  neck  of  men,  women, 
dogs,  horses,  etc.,  and  for  tlie  hafts 
of  spears  wliere  the  head  was  in- 
serted, la  the  Fennian  poems 
and  tales  it  is  especially  used  for 
the  collars  of  noble  grayhounds. 
It  was  either  a  blade,  or  leaf  of 
gold  or  silver,  twisted  wire  or  a 
twisted  wreath.  The  twisted  kind 
was  called  a  Mumtorc,  nom.  pi. 
Muintorca^  dat.  pi.  Muintorcaib. 
Muinche  do  at,  a  smaller  variety  of 
the  Badne  do  at,  which  went  round 
the  body,  and  appears  to  have  been 
the  finest  kind,  /.  Ixxiv ;  Hi  146, 
147,  157,  160,  163-165,  176,  178, 
179,  180,  181,  182,  18G,  211. 

Muirchuirthe,  the  son  of  a  foreigner 
by  a  free-born  woman,  i.  cccxli. 

Muii-  Liiacha,  [modern  Irish  Muir- 
hiachru=Luachair'],  bulrushes,  iii. 
486. 

Muir  Moena,  see  Sruik  Moena,  and 
a.  186. 

Mummi,  a  tutoress,  iii.  458. 

Jiw*-,  a  wall,  a  sepulchral  monument, 
a  plague-grave ;  Mur  cloic/ie,  a  stone 
rampart  consisting  of  a  block  of  dry 
masonry  not  less  than  two  feet  in 
height,  which  marked  the  graves 
of  such  as  died  of  pestilential  dis- 
eases ;  where  stones  could  not  be 
obtained,  square  sods  called  Dar- 
iairid/ie  were  used ;  DarlairCy  the 
singular  form,  has  been  inad- 
vertently printed  in  the  text,  i. 
cccxxxiii,  dcxxxviii  ix. 

Muraihai(/,  gen.  of  31ur  Faiha,  an 
enclosed  Gort  or  garden,  a  kitchen 
garden,  i.  ccclxvi. 

JUJurduchan,  a  siren,  a  mermaid  or  sea 
nymph.  See  Sdmhghubha,  which 
was  the  old  Irish  name  for  the  song 
of  ti-.e  Sirens,  not  of  the  Sirens 
themselves,  as  some  writers  have 
supposed,  Hi.  384. 

Nadia  ruba,  sliall  not  wound,  i.  cxi. 

Nad  acdadat,  not  responsible  for, 
does  not  respj'  d  to,  iii.  507. 

Nadman,  a  iuuctionary  correspond- 
ing to  the  Welsh  Gwr  Nod,  or 
Nod  man,  i.  cclxxv-vi 

Naib,  the  dative  plural  of  the  definite 
article  na.  Is  naib  sechiaib,  into 
tlie  seven  things  {Hi.  492),  affords 
an  interesting  example  of  the  in- 
flexion of  the  article,  and  its 
agreement  in  number  and  case 
with  the  noun  to  which  it  belongs. 


Naidm,  a  knot,  a  contract,  or  bond, 
cf.  Latin  nexum ;  it  is  used  also  for 
Nadman,  that  is,  the  magistrate 
who  made  the  Naidm,  i.  cclxii, 
cclxxv;  iii.  470,  471.  Naidm 
Aiiire,  the  bond  of  an  Attire  or 
bail,  i.  cclxxxv. 

Nairide=Airide,  {Ind  Airide,  in  d- 
Airidlie)  a  dairy,  a  store-house.  Hi 
488. 

Nama,  only,  alone,  iii.  506. 

Namma,  so  that  they  be  not,  iii.  505. 

Namthorrsed,  disparagement,  416. 

Narta  de,  has  come  of  it.  Hi  460. 

Nasc,  a  ring,  a  band,  a  strap,  a  fillet- 
ring,  or  garter,  a  bond  or  tie,  i. 
clxxxviii,  ccxlvii;  ii.  331,  332  ;  Hi. 
168. 

Nascaire,  a  Nasc-man,  that  is,  a 
binder,  or  knottiug-man  ;  a  magis- 
trate qualified  to  make  a  Naidm 
or  bond ;  another  name  for  Fer- 
Nadma  or  Nadman,  i.  cclxvii-viii; 
cclxxv,  cclxxvi. 

Nath,  the  name  of  any  [metrical] 
composition.  The  great  and  omall 
Nath  were  certain  kinds  of  poems, 
the  learning  of  which  formed  the 
study  of  the  sixth  year  in  a  course 
of  Fikdecht.  Esnath,  Fsnad,  tiiat 
which  is  not  a  metrical  composi- 
tion, but  only  a  Duchand,  ii.  172, 
173 ;  iii  381. 

Nathrach,  gen.  of  Nathair,  a  serpent, 
iii.  157. 

Na  Tri  Finn  Emhna,  "the  three  Fair 
Twins",  or  triplets,  [the  three 
Finns  of  Emania,  ii.  261-264. 

Nauri'ai  [Anrra=Urradh'\,  a  leader 
or  chief,  Hi.  502. 

N-Dissi,  on  second,  or  second  day, 
iii.  497. 

Nechtair,  Nechtdr,  1  nechtar,  outside, 
a  distance  out  from,  neighbouring, 
Hi.  508,  517. 

N-Ecsmacht,  despotic  rule.  Hi.  491. 

Ntime,  a  sacred  object,  a  relic  upon 
which  an  oath  was  sworn,  i. 
cclxxxix,  ccxci. 

Neimid,  a  magistrate,  a  judge,  a 
sacred  person  or  thing,  the  higher 
class  of  privileged  grades,  cclxiii, 
cclxii. 

Nel,  a  trance,  m.  452. 

Nel  Mac  Laeich  Lasamain,  "  Light, 
[recte,  cloud],  the  sou  of  Blazing 
Warrior",  fromiVe/,  "hght",  \j-ecte, 
cloud],  XaecA,  *' a  champion",  and 
Lasaman,  blazing,  briihant,  H.  132. 
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Nemh-thenga^  poisoned  [recte,  poison- 
ous] tongue,  Hi.  17. 

Nembeoil,  some  kind  of  beer  or  cider 
[perhaps  rather  melted  butter,  or 
some  savoury  kind  of  sauce],  Hi. 
477. 

Nemed,  a  duly  qualiSed  "worthy 
man",  i.  clxxxiii. 

Nena,  a  kind  of  literary  composition 
forming  part  of  the  studies  of  the 
ninth  and  tenth  years  of  the  course 
of  Fdedecht,  ii.  173 

Nenadmim,  a  kind  of  cider  made 
from  the  wild  crab  apple,  and 
also  from  wliorts,  {.  ccclxxviii. 

Nenaiscy  to  bind,  to  govern,  Hi.  514. 

Neper=eper^  is  said  or  called,  in. 
491,  497. 

Nesa,  nearest  or  next  to ;  7iesa  do  seir 
Tuisigf),  follows  next  after  a  chief, 
Hi.  520. 

Niadh,  a  champion,  Hi.  163, 

Aiamh  Land,  or  Lann  (o'/r),  a  flat 
crescent  of  gold,  which  was  worn 
around  the  neck,  and  also  upoa  or 
over  the  forehead;  e.g.  Niamhlann 
dir  iin  a  hedan,  a  radiant  crescent 
of  gold  upon  her  forehead,  Hi.  157, 
174,  179,  211. 

NiamJdeastar,  a  splendid  vessel,  iH. 
20-t. 

Nicelt,  they  did  not  conceal,  iH.  249. 

N  Immdai,  beds,  Hi.  495. 

Nin,  "  id  est",  that  is,  etc..  Hi.  492. 

Noaill,  to  arbitrate  (to  go  into  co- 
judgment  with).  Hi.  504. 

Noes,  rushes,  Noes  nua,  new  rushes, 
Hi.  489. 

Nog,  n  d^,  perfect,  Nog  Cuir,  perfect 
bonds,  I.  clxxxviii ;  Nog  tincur, 
perfect  furniture,  iH.  499. 

Noill,  to  swear ;  used  also  in  the 
sense  of  an  oath  and  of  the  per- 
son who  administered  it,  i.e.  Noil- 
lecha,  arbitrators  or  jurats  who 
held  sworn  inquisitions,  and  who 
took  part  in  planting,  proclaiming, 
and  ascertaining  boundaries,  i. 
clxiv,  clxxxii,  cclxxxix,  ccxc  ; 
Hi.  500. 

Koillegh,  enmities,  disputes,  it?.  500. 
Noi-x,  nineteen.  Hi.  499. 
NoUenat,  that  which  follows,  Hi.  497. 
No- hated,    blighted    (or    used  lo 

blight),  iH.  526-7. 
No)7iad,  ninth,  ninth  day,  iH.  477. 
Nomad  luid,  the  ninth  generation,  Hi. 

494. 

Nomaide,  nine  days,  Hi.  414. 


Nonbur,  nine  persons,  Hi.  501. 

Nosad,  funeral  rites  or  games,  ?. 
cccxxvi,  cccxxix. 

Nos  Tiiatha,  pi.  Nosa  Tuaiha,  a  by- 
law or  territoriil  custumal,  i.  ccliv ; 
H.  31 ;  Hi.  472. 

Niiaill,  to  proclaim  or  publish,  i. 
clxxxii. 

Nuaiss,  7i-Uais  (comp.  of  uas,  noble), 
greater,  more  noble,  Hi.  500. 

Nuallgrith  na  roth,  loud  clattering  of 
the  wheels.  Hi.  426. 

N-uath-ledb,  a  piece  of  leather  upon 
which  was  made  a  pattern  to  be 
copied  by  a  workivoman,  Hi.  116. 

N-ue,  a  grandsire.  Hi.  47:). 

Nurconn,  n-Urconn,  a  chief  man,  Hi. 
515  ;  cf.  Ore  a  prince,  Ard  Arcon, 
high  nobles,  Conn  conda  Secha, 
chiefs  of  kindred. 

0',  from,  Hi.  495.  0  be!  acus  0 
tengaig,  "from  mouth  and  from 
tongue",  record  of  court  given". 
Ore  tenus",  i.  cclxviii. 

0',  dat.  U,  ears.  Hi.  145;  0'  mair, 
large-aared,  Hi.  107,  42S. 

Oc-Aire,  a  young  Aire  [an  Aire  who 
held  by  socn  or  sockage  tenure],  i. 
cxli-ii;  Hi.  479. 

Ochaidh,  to  raise  up ;  dom  ocbaidh, 
raise  me  up,  iH.  383. 

Ochar  chlis,  "missive  shields",  [i-ecte 
missive  darts  and  not  shields;  a 
nocht  nochar-chHs,  their  eight 
turned-handled  missive  darts],  n. 
303;  Hi.  43G. 

Ochon  Chonchobair,  i.e.  Conchobar''s 
groaner,  the  name  of  Concobar 
Mac  Nessa's  great  shield,  i. 
cccclxxii;  H.  321. 

Ochrath,  pantaloons  reaching  to  the 
Ailt,  anckle.  Hi.  104-107:  leggins 
or  greaves,  cf.  Latin  Ocrca,  i. 
ccclxxxiv-v,  cccxciv  ;  Hi,  157. 

Gcht-Foclach  mdr,  a  kind  of  verse 
having  eight  lines  in  a  stanza,  of 
which  the  following  varieties  are 
•mentioned :  Ochtjoclach  corranach 
beg,  or  "little  eight-lined  curved 
verse" ;  Ocht  fodach  mdr  chorron- 
ach,  or  great  eight-lined  curved 
verse  ;  Ocht  foclach  hH  Eimin^  or 
eight-lined  verse  of  0'  h-£imhin, 
iH.  393,  31)4,  395,  397-399. 

Ocht-  Tedach,  an  eight-stringed  musi- 
cal instrument  of  the  harp  or 
psalterium  class,  i.  dxiii;  iH.  262, 
263,  333. 

Octijernd.  a  petty  or  tributary  king, 
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a  lord  liaving  soke  or  jurisdiction, 
i.  cccl. 

0^,  to  know,  to  recognize  or  acknow- 
ledge, see  a  iioi,  iii.ol'd. 

Oen-cinneda,  the  last  survivor  of  a 
family,  Hi  477. 

Oenmit,  the  husband  of  a  bad  woman, 
a  cuckold,  Hi.  r2\. 

Oenuidhe,  gen.  of  Oenucli,  a  fair,  an 
assembly,  iit.  5H. 

Og-Aire,  see  Oc-Aire,  i.  cclxxx;  iii. 
26. 

Og-Flaithein,  a  petty  Flaih,  one  of 
au  inferior  class  of  nobiUty  hold- 
ing part  of  a  subdivided  estate, 
correspoudinij  perhaps  to  the  G-'r- 
man  L  tnd  Adel. 

Oilcc,  Otic,  men  sent  to  arrest  and 
pursue  or  execute  a  criminal ;  they 
probably  formed  the  armed  re- 
tinue of  the  Dae,  i.  ccxlvi;  iii.  507. 

Oircel,  a  small  narrow  house,  shed, 
or  cellar.  In  the  Lebhor  Brec,  the 
shed  in  which  Christ  was  born  is 
called  by  this  name ;  a  mill  sluice. 
Oircil  an  Jiona,  a  wine  cellar,  i. 
ccclx. 

Oirciri,  a  musical  instrument  probably 
a  loan-word  from  the  Latin  Or- 
ganum ;  Oircine,  a  man's  name, 
or  rather  title,  e.g.  the  Ollamh 
Oircne,  or  chief  professor  of  the 
Oircin.  This  name  might  also  sig- 
nify the  "  repeater",  in  allusion  to 
the  man's  profession  of  repeatiiig 
or  singing,  and  derived  from  oir 
or  oV,  the  mouth,  and  cne,  a  loan- 
word from  the  Latin  cano,  i.  dxxx ; 
a.  210,  212  ;  iii.  334-5. 

Oircne,  a  lap-dog,  ii.  210,  212  ;  iii. 
334-5. 

Oirdiiiter,  is  ordained,  that  ordains, 
iii.  504. 

Oirjidioc/ij  musicians  [fife- players], 
iii.  340. 

Oiiidc/ti,  junior,  iii.  430. 

Oidu,  youth,  newness,  iii.  479. 

Olla,  wool,  iii  115. 

Ollamh,  the  highest  rank  in  any  of 
the  learned  professions,  ii.  78,  17J ; 
iii.  52,  53,  21(),  235,  316,  305,510; 
Ollavih  Aighne,  the  highest  rank 
ot  advocate  or  pleading  banis'.er, 
i.  cclxxiii ;  OUainh  Brcihamnuis, 
chief  justice  cf  tlie  Airedit  Fodei- 
s/», /.  cclxxiii ;  Olkimh  truitire,  a 
chief  harper;  Ollamh  Ciuil,  an 
Ollamh  or  doctor  of  music  ;  Ollamh 
Tempanach,  a  chief  tirapauist. 


Omnaid,  Omnad,  an  oak  tree ;  a  trunk 
of  any  tree,  e.g.  omnad  giuise,  a 
trunk  of  a  pine  tree  ;  omnad  iuhair, 
a  trunk  of  a  yew  tree,  iii.  448. 

On,  a  loan  (lending),  iii.  487. 

Or,  ll-or,  a  border,  limit,  extremity, 
or  boundary  of  any  place  or  thing; 
H-or  crichi,  the  boundary  of  a  ter- 
ritory, iii.  505. 

Orb,  an  heir,  as  in  Comorb,  a  co-heir, 
cf.  German  Erbe,  i.  clxxxii. 

Orba,  inherited  estate,  patrimony,  i. 
clxxxii;  Orba  cruib  is  sliasfa,  "in- 
heritance of  hand  and  thigh",  land 
settled  on  a  daughter,  and  which 
passed  away  from  the  Fine  to  the 
husband  and  the  children  of  the 
daughter  and  their  descendants 
as  long  as  they  agreed  with  the 
Fintt,  acid  conformed  to  the  Fe- 
nechas,  or  custumal  law,  i. 
clxx. 

Orbainn,  a  generic  name  for  corn,  i. 
ccclxii. 

Orcca,  young  pigs,  iii.  500. 

Ordain,  renown,  iii.  240,  241. 

Ordain,  the  thumb,  iii.HG-7. 

Ordd,  order  or  rank,  iii  488-9. 

Ordnascoir,  a  thumb-ring  of  gold,  iii. 
146-7,  186. 

Orduise,  thumb  rings.  Hi  108. 

Orgain,  slaughter,  destruction,  plun- 
der, etc.,  Orgain  Chalhrach  Chon- 
rai,  the  slaughter  of  Cathair  Con- 
rai,  i.e.  the  Cathair  or  residence  of 
Curoi,  Mac  Daire,  King  of  West 
Munster,  iii.  81. 

Ornai,  the  name  of  the  sword  of 
Tethi-a,  ii.  254. 

Ornasc,  a  gold  ring,  a  finger  ring, 
a  clasp,  in.  108. 

Or  snath,  gold  thread,  i.  ccclxxxiii. 

Os,  a  wild  deer,  hence  Ossaii-ghe,  or 
Ossorians,  it.  208. 

Osolgiid,  Ossolggud,  opening,  iii.  487. 

Olha,  from  them,  from  that,  or  those, 
n't.  304. 

Othar-chleas,  the  invalidating  feat, 

ii.  3:2. 

Othraus,  a  person  sick  or  wounded, 

iii.  471,  472. 

Pait,  a  leatlier  bottle,  cf.  A.  Sax. 
Bytta  or  Butta,  English  Butt  or 
Boot,  i.  ccclviii;  iii.  117;  Pait 
Joilchthi,  a  leather  bottle  with  cos- 
metic and  scented  oil— literally 
a  bathing  or  washing  bottle,  i. 
ccclvii;  Hi.  117. 

Partaing,  coral,  iii.  110,  220,  221. 
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Partainn  dearg^  the  berry  of  tlie 

mountain  ash, 
Pataire^  a  maker  of  leather  bottles, 

i.  ccclvii ;  in,  117. 
Pdl,  a  horfe,  i.  cccclxxv. 
Pennait,  penance,  penalty,  i  clvi. 
Pes-Bolg,  a  foot  bag  in  which  sorted 

wool  is  kept  by  carding  women,  i. 

ccclviii ;  Hi.  113. 
Pigin,  a  wooden  drinking  vessel  with 

an  upright  handle,  larger  than  the 

Sebm,  or  mug,  i.  ccclv-vi 
Pinginn,  a  penny,  t.  cclxxx,  cclxxxi, 

ccclxiv ;  Hi.  37. 
Pipai,  bag-pi{jes,    Welsh  Pybeu,  i. 

cccc  lxxxiv,  dxxxii;  in.  313,  335. 
Pipaire,  piopaire,  pi.  Pipaireadha^  a 

piper.  Hi.  335,  336,  3 10,  368,  369. . 
Ploit,  a  can,  etc..  Hi.  31. 
Polaire,  a  satchel,  a  book  wallet,  ?. 

ccclviii. 

Poptty  a  friend,  a  tutor,  master,  or 
father,  Hi  446,  456;  sometimes 
used  as  "  my  dear",  as  in  Hi.  418. 

Popall,  a  tent,  an  awning  or  cover- 
ing of  a  chariot,  from  the  Latin 
papiUo,  i  cccclxxx. 

Port,  a  kind  of  dance-music.  Hi.  407- 

Port  Jiach,  legal  limit  of  pursuit,  i. 
i.  clxxxvii. 

Praisneach,  decorators.  Hi  258. 

Primgraid,  prime  grade,  Hi.  502. 

Proind,  sui-per,  a  meal,  from  the 
Latin  Prandium,  i.  ccclxvi. 

Rabert,  he  spake,  he  said,  Hi.  450. 

Pacht,  a  special  levy,  etc.,  i.  ccxl. 

Racu,  to  sustain,  etc.  Ni  racu,  could 
not  sustain,  Hi.  510. 

Rada,  saying,  in.  414. 

Radechaidsa,  1  have  come,  iH.  418. 

Raidsechoib,  poems  and  traditions, 
rhapsodies.  Hi.  310. 

Raith,  Rath,  pi.  Ratha,  a  bail  or 
surety,  a  spokesman  for  another, 
i.  cxii,  clxxxviii,  cclxii ;  Hi.  416, 
472;  Rath  Trebaire,  a  chief  of 
household,  i.  clxxvi ;  Raith  com- 
mairgi,  security  of  sanctuary.  Hi. 
51  L 

Raltar,  is  ruled,  Hi.  497. 

Rama,  a  spade,  i.  cxi. 

/Va/?,  noble,  iii.  454. 

Ran,  Rand,  tiirc  ad  ;  Rand-air gid,  sil- 
ver thread,  Hi.  113,  114,  l»o. 

Rann,  a  verse  (see  Abhra7m),  iii.  371. 

Rarduiyi,  1  have  heard,  iii.  426. 

Rarmarnaslar,  that  betrayed  me,  in. 
444. 

Rarngerisa,  I  foretold,  Hi.  426. 


Ratregdastar,  art  pierced,  Hi  448. 

Rath,  wages ;  the  cattle,  etc.,  given 
by  a  lord  to  his  Cedes,  for  which 
the  latter  were  to  pay  service,  rent, 
etc.,  according  to  mutual  agree- 
ment, {.  cx-cxiii ;  Hi.  384,  472. 

Rath,  a  residence  surrounded  by  an 
earthen  rampart ;  the  residence  of 
an  Aire  entitled  to  act  as  a  Raith, 
i.  cccv,  cccxxx ;  iii.  14.  See  Lis 
and  Dun. 

Rathaigis,  he  guarantees,  iii.  493. 

Rathbhuidhe,  a  i^a^A -builder  who  con- 
structed the  Rath,  Z^{s,and  Dun,  iii. 
14,  15. 

Rathmaighe,  a  rath  builder.  Hi.  522. 

Ratfia,  1  will  give,  iii.  400,  414. 

Realta  na  Bh-FiUodh,  "  the  star  of 
the  poets",  i.e.,  the  house  of  the 
poets  at  Tara,  ii.  16. 

Recht,  law,  i.  cclxxi ;  Hi.  497  ;  Recht 
Adhamnain,  the  law  of  Adamnan, 
Hi.  505 ;  Hechta  lanamna,  gen.  of 
marriage  law,  Hi.  500. 

Rechtaire,  pi.  RechtaHi,  a  house 
steward,  corresponding  to  the  Pin- 
cerna  or  butler  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon?,  i.  ccxxxix,  cccli,  ccclii ; 
iii.  504. 

Rfchtgi,  Rechtge  (pi.  of  Recht'),  law  ■ 
tul  rights,  iii.  505. 

Redithma,  the  time  of  detention  of 
hostages,  pledges,  etc. ;  and  in  case 
of  cattle  in  pound,  it  meant  the 
time  between  the  expiration  of 
the  Anad  or  stay,  and  the  Re 
Fiascla  or  time  of  release,  when 
notice  of  Lobad  or  wasting,  that 
is,  of  forfeiture  and  sale,  was 
given,  i.  ccxxxiv.    See  Dithma. 

Refedaib,  "  rollers,  bodkins,  or  pins" 
\_recie  twisted  cords  or  thongs],  ii, 
300.  See  Lebor  na  h-Uidnri,  p. 
63,  col.  1,  line  18. 

Re  linbi,  the  fencing  season.  Hi.  489. 

Reimm,  a  juggler,  a  clown,  iii.  522. 

Reinmad,  distortion  of  the  body  and 
face,  Hi.  522. 

Rend,  Renn,  dat.  andabl.  ^l.  Rennaib, 
a  point,  H.  300,  iii.  448. 

Repaid,  to  cme=Frepaid,  which  see. 

Repsetar,  they  refused.  Hi.  414. 

Retha  copad,  a  bleating  ram.  Hi.  140. 

Rethaib  ech,  horse-racing,  iii.  £07. 

Ri,  a  king.  Hi.  469,  502. 

Riascaire,  an  outlaw,  a  wanderer  or 
exile,  a  man  who  absconds  from  his 
family,  tribe,  and  territory  to  evade 
justice;  an  ignoble  Rath  builder 

41 
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who  builds  for  chiefs  and  ecclesias- 
tics.   Cf.  English  rascal^  Hi.  522. 

Riastartha,  the  gigantic  distorted,  cf. 
German  Riese,  Old  Norse  Risi,  a 
giant,  i.  cccxxxviii. 

Riastrad,  distortion,  Hi.  448. 

Ric  a  less,  to  want  or  require.  Hi.  490. 

Ricce,  Rige,  a  kingdom,  i.  Ixxxiv^. 

Richt,  form,  appearance,  state  of 
being,  Hi.  522. 

Rig,Riyh,Rii,  forms  of  the  generic 
name  of  a  king.  Cf.  Gaulish  Rig-s 
or  Rix,  Latin  Reg-s,  or  Rex  (see 
also  Cim/),  i.  ccxxviii,  ccxxxi ;  Hi. 
469,  502,  etc. ;  Ard  Ri  Erind,  the 
high  or  paramount  king  of  Ireland, 
{.  ccxxxi;  Righ  or  Rii  Ben,  king  of. 
horns,  see  Righ  Tuatha,  ccxxix ; 
Hi.  502  ;  Rii  Buiden,  a  king  of  com- 
panies, see  Righ  Mdr  Tuatha,  i. 
ccxxix ;  Hi.  502 ;  Rii  hunaid  cech 
cinn,  the  Rii  Rurech,  or  king  of 
kings,  see  Righ  Cw^V^£/A,  ccxxix ; 
Hi.  502,  503  ;  Righ  Cuicidh,  one  of 
the  provincial  kings  of  the  Irish 
Pentarchy  ;  he  was  the  same  as  the 
Righ  Bunid  or  Righ  Rurech,  i. 
ccxxix ;  Ri  eicis  or  Righ  eigeas,  a 
icing  sage,  or  poet-king,  ii.  57  ;  Hi. 
503 ;  in  Ri,  a  king-king,  who 
holds  the  allegiance  of  seven  tribe 
kings,  Hi.  574 ;  see  Righ  Mdr 
Tuatha  ;  Rigflath,  a  Ymg-Flath,  or 
royal  chief,  i.  cxxviii ;  Rii  Rurech, 
the  same  as  the  Righ  Cuicidh ; 
Rig  Treaba,  the  king  of  a  tribe, 
i.  ccxxx ;  Righ  Tuatha,  the  king 
or  chief  of  a  Tuath  or  Triucha 
C€d ;  he  was  the  same  as  the  Righ 
Ben  or  Righ  Benn,  i.  ccxxix  ;  Righ 
Mdr  Tuatha,  a  king  of  a  great 
Tuath,  he  was  the  Dux  or  leader  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  union  of 
small  2'uaths  comprised  in  the  Mdr 
Tuath,  and  corresponded  to  the 
Ealdorman  of  a  Trithing,  while  the 
Rig  Tuatha  corresponded  to  the 
Ealdorman  of  a  Hundred.  The 
Righ  Mdr  Tuatha  was  also  called  a 
Righ  Biiiden,  or  king  of  companies, 
from  his  office  of  military  leader,  i. 
ccxxix,  ccxxxi,  cclxviii. 

Rigdn,  a  queen,  i.  cccl-cccUi. 

Righ- Bar r,  a  royal  Barr  or  diadem  ; 
any  ornament  or  covering  worn  by  a 
king  on  his  head,  i.  cccxlv  ;  Hi.  209. 

Righdamna,  Rigdomna,  "  the  mate- 
rial of  a  king",  a  prince,  a  royal 
heir,  i.  cccl,  cccli ;  ui.  146. 


Righ  Tech,  Rig  Tech,  gen.  Rigthigh^ 
"  a  king  house",  a  kingly  or  royal 
residence,  Hi.  50§. 

Rigthigh,  a  frontman.  A  king  was 
entitled  to  have  four  mercenary 
attendants  or  body-guardsmen  in 
his  retinue,  viz.  :  a  Righthigh  or 
frontman,  a  Seirthith  or  rear- man, 
and  two  Taobtaid,  or  sidemen,  iiu 
509. 

Rinceadh,  dance,  Hi.  406-408. 
Rind,  *'  music   with  corresponding 

music  against  it";  melody.  Hi.  252, 

3G1. 

Rinde,  a  round  wooden  bucket,  Hi. 
117. 

Rinnaidhe,  an  engraver  or  carver,  Hi. 
209. 

Riiiri,  a  horseman,  an  esquire,  cf. 

German  Reiter,  Hi.  146. 
Robhud,  vauntings,  warnings,  etc.,  Hi. 

432. 

Rochair,  has  fallen,  died,  Hi.  452. 
Rochet,  was  sung,  Hi.  514. 
Rochraphair,    you  have  fallen  or 

died,  Hi.  311,312. 
Rochratar,  they  fell  or  died,  in.  434. 
Rochul,  a  shroud  or  grave  cloth,  i. 

cccxli,  ccclxxxvii,  cccxciv. 
Rocuindigh,  did  request,  iH.  526-7. 
Rod,  though :  Rod  bo,  though  he  be 

(is).  Hi.  510. 
Rcdh,  see  Rud,  Rudh. 
Rodoslaidius,  I  have  slaughtered,  Hi. 

462. 

Roeglaind,  learned.  Hi.  446. 
Roen,  visible,  in.  450.  • 
Rojia.  that  passes,  iH.  491. 
Ro/iHter,  have  been  sent.  Hi.  507 
Rogbai,  to  require  or  desire  for,  Hi. 
508. 

Roi,  a  battle  ;  a  battle-field.  Hi.  506. 
Roidh,  see  Rudh,  Hi.  119,  120. 
Roilbe,  common  mountain  pasture, 

a  morass,  waste  land  in  general,  i. 

clx. 

Roinimdeltar,  is  distributed.  Hi.  4^5- 
Romad=Fromad  and   Promad,  to 

test,  to  prove,  to  rouse,  Hi.  442. 
Romre,  retreat,  defeat,  Hi.  509. 
Rop,  is,  it  is.  Hi.  506. 
Ropcoir,  is  appropriate,  iu.  505. 
Ropp,  a  tuft ;  Ropp  do  birur,  a  tuft 

of  water  cross.  Hi.  150,  151. 
Rorinai,  is  increased,  Hi.  490. 
Rosea  catha,  battle  songs,  war  odes, 

and  harangues,  i.  ccxxvii. 
Rosleic,  he  darts,  bounds,  or  lots  go, 

iH  448. 
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Roth,  a  wheel,  cf.  Latin  Rota,  i. 
cccclxxviii-ix  ;  Roth-chleas,  the 
wheel  feat,  some  such  game  as 
throwing  the  sledge  or  the  quoit, 
a.  372  ;  Roth  cro'i,  Roth  r/^r/i,  arojal 
wheel  shaped  brooch,  ii.  56-7 ; 
Roth  n-dir  a  gold  wheel  brooch, 
Hi.  141,  157-8. 

Rout,  a  road,  in.  486. 

Rii,  a  wood,  i.  clx. 

Ruadan,  probably  rye,  and  cognate 
with  Lettish  Rudzi,  i.  ccclxii. 

Ruaim,  Rime,  the  Alnus  glutinosa, 
alder  tree,  the  branches  of  which 
are  used  for  dying  wool,  i.  ccccv ; 
in.  119. 

Ruamadh,  "riming",  the  first  pro- 
cess of  wool  dyeing,  effected  by 
boiling  the  wool  with  the  twigs 
of  the  alder  tree.  Hi.  119.  This  pro- 
cess is  still  called  Ruamughadh,  i.e., 
alder-colouring. 

Ruamna  rus,  battle  conflict,  tri- 
umph ;  cf.  O.  H.  G.,  0.  Sax.  hruom, 
hrdiH,  clamor,  jactaniia,  glorin, 
N.  H.  German  Ruhm,  fame,  Hi. 
518. 

Ruanaid,  warlike,  Hi.  458. 

Ruaraid,  he  thrust,  Hi.  450. 

Riiba,  wounding,  cutting,  killing, 
driving  off  trespassing  cattle,  or 
animals  of  prey,  etc.,  i.  cxii. 
See  Fuba. 

Rubai,  wounded.  Hi.  509. 

Ritcht,  pi.  Ruchta,  a  scarlet  frock  or 
ccat,  Hi.  152,  153.    See  Inar. 

Ru  J,  Rudh,  Roidh,  Ru,  Run,  Galium 
verum,  the  yellow  bedstraw,  also 
a  cultivated  plant,  probably  mad- 
der, used  for  dyeing  avooI  of  a  red 
colour,  i.  ccccii,  dcxliii ;  ui.  119, 
120.  A  Rig  Tuatha,  was  entitled 
to  get  from  his  subjects  every  ye;!r 
a  quantity  of  Cor  cur  and  of  Rud 
of  the  value  of  one  Scrapal. 

Rudrad,  prescription,  i.  clxxxvii, 
clxxxix,  cxc  ;  Rudrad  caecait,  a 
prescription  of  fifty  [years],  i. 
clxxxvii ;  Rudrad  trichat,  a  pre- 
scription of  thirty  [years],  t. 
clxxxvii. 

Ruide,  reddening,  disgrace,  literally 

blushing,  in.  507. 
Ruidiud,  ruddiness.  Hi.  454. 
Ruirmisem,    Ruiriiiisiuin,  Ave  Lave 

enumerated  or  mentioned,  Hi.  5(;0, 

501. 

Rungcin,  a  channel  or  moulding  plane, 
m.  29,  SO. 


Ruriud,  a  first  crossing  or  trespass- 
ing over  a  defined  boundary,  i. 
cel. 

Rtitsu,  with  you,  to  you,  Hi.  454. 

Sab,  pi.  Sabaid,  a  prop  of  state,  a 
councillor  of  state  ;  Sabaid  is  fre- 
quently used  in  the  sense  of  a  coun- 
cil, i.  cxxxi,  clxxxvi,  ccxlii,ccclxxi ; 
Hi  511  ;  Sabaid  Cuirmtigi,  the 
Council  of  the  Ale  House,  i.  ccxlii, 
cclii ;  Sabh  Ildanach,  the  poly- 
technical  block,  or  trunk  of  all  the 
arts,  a  name  given  to  Lughaidh 
Mac  Eithlinn,  Hi.  40,  42. 

Sabaid,  Sabail,  a  barn.  Hi.  479,  486. 

Saer,  a  carpenter,  a  mason,  a  builder, 
Hi.  40-42,  209,  210. 

Saer,  free  ;  Saer  Biathad,  free  main- 
tenance. Hi.  514;  Saer  Bothach, 
free-service  cottiers  living  in  a  Both 
or  cabin  on  common  or  tribe  lands, 
i.  cxv,  clxxxvi.  See  Cot.  Saer 
Ceile,  a  free  chent  or  vassal,  i, 
cxxix.  Saer  Fuidir,  a  free  Fuidir,  i. 
cxvii ;  Saer  rath.,  the  gifts  or 
wages  given  by  a  lord  to  a  free 
Ceile  or  vassal,  i.  ex. 

Sai,  a  literary  title  given  to  historio- 
graphs and  other  learned  men,  i. 
ci;  Hi.  510.  See  Sue  d.  Sai  canoine, 
a  professor  of  canon  law,  etc.,  ii. 
84;  Sai  Treab,  a  Righ  2'reaba  or 
tribe  king,  i.  coxx  x. 

Saiget,  an  arrow,  a  dart,  ii.  287, 
301  ;  Saiget  Bole,  Saget  Bole, 
Saighead  Bolg,  a  belly  spear  ;  ore 
probably  an  ordinary  bow,  cf. 
sagitta,  an  arrow,  i.  cccclii;  ii.  295, 
301. 

Saigid,  unto ;  da  saigid,  unto  him, 

unto  us.  Hi.  444,  452. 
Saig-var,  nomen    fontis,  whence 

Saigir  Ciaran  in  Ossory,  i.  cccvi. 
SaUii,  salted  meat,  i.  ccclxix  ;  Saiiti 

do  tanun,  salt  meat  with  condi- 
ments, Hi  485. 
Saim  biad,  Saimmbiad,  summer  food, 

.in.  487,  495. 
Saintrebtha,  householding,  household 

troops,  in.  478. 
Sal,  louluess,  dirt,  dishonour,  Hi.  493. 
Saland,  salt.  Hi.  483. 
Saiil,  ^all,  a  generic  ni;me  for  flesh 

n.cats  of    all  kinds ^    bacon,  i. 

ccclxix  ;  Hi.  487,  492  ;  SaUl  t-salnd, 

sailed  meat,  the  Sial/aeti  of  the 

Js'orse,  i.  ccclix,  cccLxvii. 
Samh,  summer,  Hi.  214.    See  Sam- 

hain,Sdmghubha,  Sambiad,  etc. 
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Sajiiach,  happy,  iv.  444. 

Samatsc,  a  heifer  in  her  third  year, 

not  bulled,  i.  cxi,  cxii;  in.  49,  114, 

481.    See  Sed. 
Samhiad,  Samhiud^  summer  food,  iii. 

492,  500. 

Samain,  Sa7)diam,  gen.  Sa7)iria,  No- 
vember eve,  from  sainli,  summer, 
and  fuin,  end,  ii.  13-,  in.  124,  217, 
420. 

Sdmhghuhha,  the  song  of  the  Mur- 
duc/ians,  mermaids  or  sea  nymphs, 
from  sam/t,  which  signifies  liere 
tranquilhty,  entrancing  happiness, 
and  giibha,  a  slow  plaintive  air,  iii. 
384. 

Samhuither,    arranged,  established, 

confirmed,  etc.,  iii.  515. 
Samseisc  focaU,  polite  address,  gentle 

conversation,  Hi.  520. 
SantbrecCy  beautifully  speckled,  iii. 

418. 

Sar^  an  insult,  an  assault  in  which 
blood  was  not  shed,  female  vio- 
lation, violation  of  sanctuary,  i. 
ccxcv  ;  iii.  473,  482. 

Sarvgud,  Sarnyh,  a  fine  01  compen- 
sation paid  for  a  sar ;  it  was  the 
same  as  the  Welsh  Saraad,  i. 
cxxviii,  clxxvi,  ccxcv. 

Satlui,  revolt,  aggression,  z7i.  505. 

Scalal,  a  pot ;  Scalul  cocuis,  a  cook- 
ing pot,  i.  cccix;  iii.  479;  Scabal 
tiyi^  a  house  or  tbmily  pot,  i  dcxl. 

Scaderc^  Scaiderc,  a  mirror,  i, 
ccclvii ;  iii.  117. 

Sca//artach,  a  loud,  sharp,  ehrill 
sound  or  noise  ;  the  chirping  of 
birds;  e.g.,  scaljartadi  Ion,  chirp- 
ing of  blackbirds  ;  this  word  is  in- 
correctly explained  in  scnie  latter 
day  glossaries  as  a  piper,  iii.  368. 

Scd(hu7i,  a  mirror.  See  Scaiderc,  iii. 
117. 

Sceinjiwiff,  shyness,  wild  flight,  iii. 
450. 

Sceith  heininecha,  protecting  shields, 
iii.  147-8. 

Scell,  a  target,  iii.  454. 

Sceo  gruaidhe,  griiad/tgrissa,  cheek- 
reddening,  iii  515. 

Scian,  pi.  iicena,  a  knife,  i.  ccdxi ; 
Scicm  yailia  (rtcle,  gciili,  gen.  «if 
gail,  slaughter  waifare,  rage  <f 
battle,  etc.;  tlure  is  also  a  lorui 
ga(,  heat,  battle,  valour,  etc.),  a 
curved  war  knife  called  by  the 
Scotch  a  "  gully-knife  ', ccccxliv. 

Sciat/t,  a  shick',  a  fccuttle,  n.  33U, 


331  ;  Sciath  diss,  pi.  Sciatha  cltsSy 
missive  shields,  ii.  301  ;  iiu  436; 
light  shields  used  in  fighting  with 
javelins  and  other  missive  wea- 
pons, i.  cccclxv,  cccclxvii. 

Sciathracli,  the  straps  and  trappings 
of  a  shield,  ii.  331 ;  iii.  162,  163. 

Scilde,  see  Skilda. 

Scolb,  a  "scollop",  a  thin  rod  or 
twig,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and 
used  for  fastening  thatch,  iii. 
32. 

Screoin,  fright,  iii.  450. 

Screpall,  a  standard  of  value  which 
varied  in  many  cases,  but  here  it  is 
=  three  pence,  i.  cclxxx-i ;  iii. 
112. 

ScMttird  Lena,  a  Lena  made  like  the 
Norse  Skyrta,  i.  ccclxxxiii. 

Scur,  an  enclosure,  a  grazing  field, 
a  paddock,  in.  444. 

Sdun  (=stan),  tin,  from  the  Latin 
Siannum,  i.  ccccix. 

Sdarga,  a  shield,  i.  cccclxv  ;  ii.  344. 

Sebin,  a  small  Avooden  mug,  i.  ccclvi. 

Seagdair,  Seaghdair,  one  of  the 
grades  of  Fili,  or  poet,  ii.  171. 

Seanchaid,  Senchaid,  persons  quali- 
fied to  make  "  record  cf  court",  i. 
cxci  ;  Seandiaid  n-inraic,  fully 
qualified  Senchaids,  u  clxxxii. 

Seanoir,  a  senior,  i.  clvi. 

Sediip,  each  of  them,  iii.  403. 

SediUr  Faitdie,  an  outer  farm  or 
lawn  annexed  to  the  Failtduy  farm 
or  lawn  proper,  i.  cxxxv. 

Sechtaib,  seven  things,  septiuary 
grades,  see  Naib,  iii.  492. 

iSedb,  together  with,  outside  of,  iii. 
514. 

(SVcm/,  rye,  a  loan  word  from  the 
Latin  Secale,  i.  ccclxii. 

Sed,  pi.  Seoif,  Seoid,  Seota,  a  standard 
of  value  by  which  rents,  fines, 
stipends,  and  prices  were  deter- 
mined. Ihere  were  many  kinds 
of  the  Seel,  but  a  milch  cow  repre- 
sented the  jrime  Sed.  Sed- 
bd-  CtatJiro,  a  Sed  of  small  cattle; 
Sed-bd-dile,  a  Sed  made  up  of  any 
or  of  dilTerent  kinds  of  live  stock  ; 
Sed-bd-s/abra,  a  Sed  made  up  ot 
every  class  of  well  bred  cattle  and 
thorough  bred  horses.  Sed  gab/a, 
a  yearling  bull,  or  a  yearhng  hei- 
fer, the  smallest  of  all  Scds.  Sed- 
vmrbli-enle,  a  Sed  of  moveable 
chattels  made  up  of  inanimate  ob- 
jects ;  Sevid  ttaclaide,   Seds  of 
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revertible  chattels,  i.  cxii,  clxxxiii ; 
iii.  27,29,30,480,  481. 

Seiq,  a  hawk,  iii.  448. 

Seir,  the  rear,  the  back  part,  see 
Nesa  do  seir  Inisig,  iii.  520. 

Seired,  progresses,  follows,  iii.  5 1 7. 

Seirglige,  a  sick  bed,  [or  bed  of  de- 
cline] ;  Seirglige  Coinchulaind , 
*'  the  sick  bed  of  Cuchulaind",  ii. 
367;  iii.  192,  etc. 

Seirtiud,  a  young  man  of  noble  race, 
iii.  520. 

Seiscc  slabrai,  dry  cattle,  iii.  507. 

iSeisreach,  a  ploughland,  i.  xcii,  xcv; 
some  kind  of  measure  of  bulk ;  "  a 
Seisrech  of  new  milk"  was  pro- 
bably a  quantity  sufficient  for  six 
persons,  i.  cxxxix. 

Selb,  a  homestead,  equivalent  to  the 
Danish  2''o/t,  i.  exix,  cxxxv,  civ. 

Sema)inmb,ah\.  pi,  with  rivets,  iii.  158. 

Sen  cleithcy  hereditary  followers  of 
chiefs,  a  class  of  tenants  having 
legal  riglits  acquired  by  living 
on  the  estate  for  three  ijeuerations, 

i.  cxvi,  cxxi ;  ii.  37,  38 ;  iii.  493, 
494. 

Sendata,  a  species  of  poetry  peculiar 
to  the  order  of  poet  called  Seagh- 
dair,  ii*  171. 

Sennat,  some  kind  of  literary  com- 
position forming  part  of  the  studies 
of  the  ninth  and  tenth  years  of  a 
course  of  Filedecht,  or  pliilosophy, 

ii,  173. 

Seoid,  pi.  of  Sed,  frequently  used  in 
the  sense  of  jewels,  precious  ob- 
jects, Hi.  285. 

Seol  siraichte,  a  silken  motion,  ap- 
plied to  an  easy  death,  cccclxxvi. 

Serccol,  fuwl  meat ;  Sercfheoil  na 
g-coilech  feadha,  fowl  meat  of  the 
woodcocks ;  Serccol  tarsain,  sea- 
soned or  salt  fowl,  iii.  483,  492. 

Serda,  set  with  scythes,  cf.  A.  !Sax. 
sceran,  to  shear,  to  cut,  O.  Eng- 
lish sheres,  Modern  English  shears, 
i,  cccclxxxiii. 

Seruan,  some  kind  of  corn  or  seed, 
cf.  Latin  saurion,  Sausk.  sHru, 
Sinapis  nigra,  black  mustard,  i. 
ccclxiii. 

Sesca  Ced,  i.e.  sixty  hundred,  six 

thousand,  ii.  391. 
Sessigh,  a  subdivision  of  a  Bally boc, 

i.  xcv. 
Sesilbi,  b  zzing,  m.  42G. 
Sestan,  clatter,  iii.  426. 
Setadk,  driving  away,  m.  52G-7. 


Sgioria,  a  skirt  or  shirt,  from  the 
Norse  Shjria,  a  shirt,  i.  ccclxxxiii. 

Siatiy  or  Sianan,  soft  plaintive  music, 
iii.  385,  386  ;  Sian  cauradh,  the 
champion's  war-whoop,  ii.  372. 

Sice  Occ,  Sic  Oc,  a  name  given  to 
Aires  having  Sac  and  Soke,  that 
is,  to  those  entitled  to  hold  the 
Airecht  Folekhe  or  Court  Leet,  i. 
ccxxxv,  cclxii,  cclxviii,  cclxx  ;  iii. 
510. 

Sidhal  Brat,  a  loose  flowing  cloak, 
iii.  162,  163. 

Sid/ie,  a  fairy  mansion;  sometimes 
used  for  fairy,  or  fairies,  e.g., 
sluagh  sidhe,  a  fairy  host,  i. 
ccccxlvi ;  ii.  198. 

Sidlui=Satlui,  revolt,  Hi.  507. 

Silla^,  he  looked,  iii.  324. 

Sindach  Brothlaige,  a  term  of  con- 
tempt ;  literally,  a  cooking- pit 
fox,  a  pot  watch-dog,  a  pot- 
watcher,  applied  here  to  a  man  of 
the  lowest  class  of  society,;'  who 
watched  and  attended  the  cooking 
pits  and  houses  of  the  wealthy, 
and  lived  on  the  oiFal,  whether  ac- 
quired legally  or  illegal  y,  iii. 
522. 

Sio:i,  the  foxglove.  Digitalis  pur- 
purea, brec  dergitir  sion,  more  red- 
spotted  than  the  loxgiove,  iii.  140, 
141. 

Sirechddi,  silken  ;  bruit  sirechddi, 
silken  cloaks,  or  garments,  Hi.  139, 
140. 

Sirec/iiach,  silken,  slow,  plaintive,  m. 
316. 

Siriac,  silk,  iii.  90. 

Strith  siabarthij  a  fairy  phantom,  iii, 
448. 

Sith  aile,  boundary,  or  peace  arbi- 
tration, i.  cxcii. 

Sithballrad=casa  fata,  long-limbed, 
having  long  legs,  iii.  96. 

Sithbe,  the  pole  of  a  chariot,  etc.  i. 
cccclxxx. 

Ski/ da  Oir,  a  golden  shield,  a  loan 
word  from  one  of  the  Teutonic 
languages,  i.  cccclxiv.  Scilde  dirj 
a  plate  or  flattened  piece  of  gold 
sometimes  given  Hke  the  Fad  oir, 
by  way  of  reward  or  gift :  "he 
put  his  hand  into  his  bassan  (hand- 
bag, or  purse),  and  took  three 
Scildes  of  gold  out  of  it,  and  gave 
them  to  him"  (Second  Battle  of 
Magh  Tuired).  The  Scilde,  which 
represented  a  kind  of  coin,  was  no 
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doubt  named  from  its  resembling 
the  Sldlda  (shield)  in  shape. 

Slaghady  hosting,  iii.  505. 

Sldn  represents  in  the  legal  sense  an 
admission  of  the  liability  for  the 
whole  of  principal  sum  and  costs, 
equivalent  to  the  modern  marking 
judgment  ;  also  the  rehabilitation 
of  a  person  by  the  payment  of  all 
charges  and  fines  imposed  upon 
him,  i.  cclxxxii ;  iii.  476. 

Sleaghaibh  coicrinnecha,  with  flesh- 
seeking  spears,  iii.  157. 

Sleg,  Sleg/i,  pi.  Slegha,  a  long  light 
spear  which  was  hurled  or  cast 
with  an  amentum,  i.  ccccxxxvii ; 
ii  98,  255,  295,  300,  304,  314,  317, 
344,  345,  348,  382.  Sleg  coicrindco 
feihan  air  impi,  a  sharp  pointed 
spear  with  rings  of  gold  upon 
it ;  a  flesh-mangling  spear  with 
veins  of  gold  upon  it,  iii.  163  ; 
Sleig  cuicrinni,  a  flesh-seeking 
spear  \j-ecte  a  five-pronged  Sleg  or 
military  fork  ?],  iii.  99. 

Sleichy  soap,  iii.  493. 

Slegin,  Sligin,  pi.  Skigini,  Sligini, 
small  light  javelins,  darts,  i. 
ccccxxxviii,  ccccxlviii ;  ii.  301. 

Slic7-ich,  hissing  of  spears,  iii,  426. 

Slimred,  no  do  nuibtn,  cleaners  or 
burnishers,  a  class  of  pleaders 
whose  business  it  was  to  make  the 
cases  of  their  clients  as  bright  as 
possible,  i.  cclxviii,  cclxxiii. 

Sliocht,  a  race,  a  family,  cf.  Schlachf, 
a  race,  a  family  in  Ditmarsch, 
German  Geschledd^  i.  ccxviii. 

Slogh  comjleda^  the  collective  feast- 
ing of  a  levy  accompanying  a 
Flaili  beyond  his  own  territory, 
and  who,  while  on  the  expedition, 
were  entitled  to  be  maintained  at 
the  joint  expense  of  the  whole 
territory,  i.  cxcviii. 

Sluagh^  a  host,  a  tribe,  i.  ccliv.  See 
Slioc/il,  Sluaighte. 

Sluaig/iie—Luaite,  related  to  Laeti, 
Leudes,  etc.,  ct.  Tochomlad^  etc. 
Ang-Sax.  Leode,  O.  H.  Gr.  Leudi,  N. 
H.  German  Leitte^  people, ».  ccxxii. 

Slvaiie  (incorrectly  j)rinted  S/ilnaile, 
i.  ccxxii.),  see  Sluaighte. 

Sluican,  recte  Sleabhacan,  sloke  or 
slouk,  made  by  boilmg  the  Por- 
ph}ra  vulgaris  and  Porphyra  la- 
ciniata,  i,  ccclxvii. 

Smacht,  pi.  Smac/ita,  fines,  penalties, 
i.  cxci,  ccxxxviii,  ccAXxix  ;  abl.  pi.. 


Smachtaib  iniach,  sack  fines,  iii. 
512. 

Smiramair,  a  marrow  bath,  iii.  101. 

Sinolchdy  thrushes,  iii.  379. 

SinitaSf  a  bone,  iii.  250. 

Snadad,  Snadha,  to  traverse,  i.e.  the 
right  of  Aires  to  cross  the  lauds  of 
others,  and  to  receive  protection, 
hospitality,  etc.,  in  accordance  to 
their  rank.  It  represented  the 
Welsh  Naivd,  the  initial  s  having 
been  lost  in  the  latter,  i.  ccxhv ; 
iii.  472  ;  Snadigh,  he  traverses  ;  a 
traverser,  Hi  4b  1. 

Snath,  thread;  Snathe  liga,  orna- 
n)ental  or  colouied  thread,  iii.  107  ; 
Sjiath  oir,  gold  thread. 

Snaihait^  a  needle,  from  snathj 
thread,  and  set,  a  passage,  iii.  11/. 

Snegair,  is  thrown,  iii.  448. 

Snigestar,  thou  art  thrown,  iii.  448. 

Snimaire,  a  spindle  ;  Snimaire  olla,  a 
wool-spindle.  Hi.  115. 

Sniihe  oir  for  a  etum,  etc.,  a  fillet  or 
thread  of  gold  upon  his  forehead, 
iii.  163. 

Sobairche,  Sabairche,  Hypericum 
quadrangulum,  Lin.,  the  fet.  John's 
Wort,  also  called  the  "  Herba  Sanc- 
ti  Petri",  i.  Ixxiii ;  ii.  GO,  191. 

Sobronach,  griefless,  iii.  444. 

Sobus,  Sobes,  good  morals,  iii.  496. 

Soc,  the  sock  of  a  plough,  a  crow- 
bar, i.  cxci ;  iii.  479. 

Soethaib,  lor  casiigations,  punish- 
ments, iii.  509. 

Soiiiaine,  profits,  benefits,  amount  of, 
the  value  of,  iii.  490. 

Somenmnach,  spirited,  magnanim- 
ous, iii.  444. 

Sonn,  a  sound,  from  the  Latin  sonus, 
iii.  308. 

Sonnach  umaide,  a  paling  or  wall  of 

bronze,  i.  dcxlii. 
Spara,  a  spear,  cl.  O.  Norse,  Spior, 

English,  spear,  i.  ccccli. 
Sraigell,  a  Mhip  or  scourge,  iii.  146. 
Srethai,  gen.  fm-uiture,  etc. ;  Sreathai 

tighe,  furuitiure  of  a  house,  iii. 

5u0,  501. 
Srebnaid,  striped ;  gen.,  Srebnaide 

sroil,  of  striped  saiin,  ti.  301  ;  m. 

159. 

Srian,  a  bridle:  Srian  arggait^  a 
sdver  bridle,  m.  4^6  ;  Srian  cruan, 
a  bridle  of  Ciuan,  iii.  486. 

Srol,  gen.  Sru'il,  satin  ;  srebnaide 
sroil,  of  striped  satin,  ii.  301  ;  iii. 
113;  Srol  rig,  kingly  taiin,  iii.  96. 
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Stub  tine,  a  snout  of  bacon,  in. 
486. 

Smith,  higli,  comp,  Sridthiu,  higher, 
ill.  493,  504,  510;  superl.  Sruit- 
hem,  a  term  applied  to  an  Aiy-e 
ForgatU,OT  highest  Aire.i.  cclxxvii. 
See  Ansruth, 

Sriith,  some  kind  of  literary  compo- 
sition forming  part  of  the  course 
of  Fihdicht  during  the  ninth  and 
tenth  years,  ii.  173. 

Stadeir,  Staideir,  a  homestead  or 
family  seat,  cf.  Ang.  Sax.  stede,  as 
in  homestead,  German  Siadt,  i. 
cxlvi. 

Staraidhe,  a  historian  ;  the  title  of 
the  professor  of  history  in  the 
public  schools,  ii.  84. 

Steill,  a  canopy,  i.  cccxlvii. 

Stoc,  pi.  Stuic,  a  trumpet,  a  short, 
curved  horn.  Hi.  313,  336-342, 
350  ;  Stoc  focra,  Stoc  fogri,  Stuc 
fogri^  a  warning  trumpet  for 
sounding  to  arms,  etc.,  i.  dxxxi ; 
Hi.  308,  330,  339,  341,  350.  369. 

Stocaire,  a  performer  on  the  Stoc, 
Hi.  369. 

Stocuidhe  ridliere,  "  roll"  stockings, 
thick  woollen  stockings  made  from 
yarn  spun  from  the  roll,  i.  ccclxxxv. 

Stuc  fogri,  see  Stoc. 

Sturgan,  pi  Sturgana,  a  species  of 
trumpet,  i.  dxxxi;  Hi.  339-342, 
350,  369. 

Sturganuidhe,  pi.  Sturganaidhe,  a 
sturgan  player,  Hi.  340,  369. 

Suad,  Suadh=Sa{,  a  literary  profes- 
sor of  the  highest  order,  entitled  to 
sit  in  the  "  Council  of  the  Ale 
House",  i.  ci ;  Hi.  510. 

Suafatacli,  gen,  Suafadatg,  tramp- 
ling, puddle-mixing,  Hi.  450. 

Suaineamain  loga,  hard  twisted 
strings,  ii.  317. 

Suanbas,  a  death  sleep,  cf.  English 
swoon,  Hi.  249. 

Suantorgles,  one  of  the  three  strings 
of  Scathach's  magical  harp,  which 
caused  all  who  heard  it  to  fall  into 
a  heavy,  balmy  sleep ;  one  of  the  an- 
cient musical  keys  of  the  Irish,  Hi. 
223,  250. 

Suantraighe.  the  sleeping  mode,  one 
of  the  three  musical  feats  that 
gave  distinction  to  a  harper ;  those 
who  listened  to  a  harp  played  in 
this  mode  are  fabled  to  have  fallen 
into  a  deep  sleep  for  the  time.  The 
word  is  formed  from  suan,  sleep, 


and    traigh,    time,  t.  dcxxxiv, 

dcxxxvi;nV.  214,  220,  221,  243, 

244,  250,  260. 
Subach,  pleasant,  iit.  444. 
Suidha,  followers,  the  suit  of  a  Rig 

or  Flath,  his  Sabaid,  i.  cxcviii. 
Suidiu,  a  seat,  a  place  to  sit  upon,m. 

4S9  ;  Suid/ie  /aire,  "  the  watching 

seat",  see  Cathair  Conrai,  Hi.  79. 
Svi/i,  to  return  or  fall  back  into  vice, 

Hi.  493. 

Suist,  a  flail,  i.  cccclxii ;  Suist  iarainn, 
an  iron  flail,  "  tlie  Holy  Water 
Sprinkler",  or  armed  whip  of 
medieval  warriors,  i.  ccccxxxviii, 
cccclxii. 

Sintk,  the  suite  of  a  prince,  i.  clvi. 
See  SiHdha,  Suad,  Sai. 

Siatengaid,  no  do  fethaigther,  the 
Suith  or  suite  of  tongues  entitled 
to  be  heard  in  court,  that  is, 
the  Sabaid  who  made  record  of 
court,  that  is,  who  bore  witness  to 
the  judgments  given  and  acts  done 
in  their  presence,  i.  cclxA-iii. 

Sumadas,  dat.  and  uhl  pi.  Suimedaib, 
nags,  pack-horses,  cf,  French, 
somme,  som,  a  burden.  Hi.  330. 

Siitaire,  a  follower,  a  suitor  ;  Sutaire 
a  mathar,  his  mother's  pet ;  Sutaire 
an  tiagherna,  the  pet  or  follower 
of  the  landlord,  i.  ci. 

Taball,  gen.  Tabaill,  a  sling,  ii.  252, 
288,  289.    See  Crann  tabaill. 

Taccrai,  sued,  Cia  iaccrai,  if  sued, 
Hi.  501. 

Tachim,  manner,  state  of  being, 
order,  array,  Hi  307. 

Taeb  Airecht,  a  side  court,  a  high 
court  for  the  trial  of  causes  arising 
between  different  territories,  such 
as  the  Tuaths  forming  a  Mor 
Tuath,  and  all  questions  of  Cairde 
or  international  treaties  and  laws, 
i.  cclviii-cclxxi. 

Taebtaid,  sidemen.  Hi.  509. 

Taetsad,  would  fall.  Hi.  422. 

Ta.etsaitis,  they  would  fall,  iH,  444. 

Taidb&iu,  i.e.  expecting,  shadowing, 
an  idiomatic  expression  still  in  use 
in  Munster,  as  in  the  current 
phrase  :  na  bidth  da  taidhbsiu  duit 
fdn,  do  not  be  shadowing  her  (or 
it)  for  yourself,  that  is  expecting 
or  hoping  for  her  Cor  it)  for  your- 
self]. Cf.  Taidbsi,  a  shadow,  Hi.  456. 

TaUhamna,  slings,  Hi.  152. 

Taihn,  a  kind  of  sling.  Cormac 
derives  it  from  tell  and  fuaim, 
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which  he  explains  as  "  the 
clashing  of  the  thongs  and  their 
clangour",  z.  cccclxi ;  ii.  2  )2,  294. 

Tairberta,  pi.  gifts,  presents,  in.  446. 

Tairchidf  they  accumulated,  Hi.  516. 

Taircella,  secures,  governs.  Hi.  514. 

Tairgell,  a  fine.  Hi.  489. 

Tairide,  [recte,  Tairside]  upon  him 
(H.  2,  18,  f.  65,  a.  a.),  Hi.  92. 

Tairptliech,  fearless,  intrepid,  Hi. 
416. 

Tairriside,  over  that,  Hi.  444. 
Tairsce,  a  crossing  over,  e.  g.  Tairsce 

n-imbe,  crossing  over  a  fence,  i.  cc!. 
Taiscedi,  excursions,  Hi.  510. 
Taite,  the  beginning  of;  Liian  taite 

samna,  the  first  iVIonday  of  the 

beginning  of  November,  Hi.  420. 
Taithbeim,  a  peculiar  blow  given 

with  the  flat  of  a  sword,  ii.  195, 

372. 

Taithineach.1  to  open,  Hi.  450. 

Taithne,  brightness.  Hi.  238. 

Tal,  an  adze,  i.  cclxi. 

Talla,  to  contain,  to  fit  in,  Hu  500. 

Tarn,  Tajuh,  a  faint,  a  sudden  or  un- 
natural death,  Hi.  452  ;  Tcunleacht, 
a  pestilence  Leacht,  or  sepulchral 
monument,  e.  g.,  Tamhieachta 
muintire  Phartolain,  the  graves  of 
the  people  of  Partolan,  now  Tal- 
laght,  near  DubUn,  i.  cccxxxii; 
Hi.  2,  3. 

Tanaise  High.,  Tanassi  High,  the 
Tauist  of  a  king,  a  man  elected 
during  the  life  time  of  a  Big  to 
be  his  successor,  and  who,  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  king,  was  next 
in  rank  to  him  ;  an  heir  apparent, 
H.  38  ;  Hi.  501. 

Tanaiste,  see  Tanaise,  i.  clxi.  ;  Hi. 
282. 

Tanaslaidhe,  brooches,  iu.  138. 

Tanuise  Bo  Aire,  the  Tauist  of  a  Bo 
Air^,  t.  dxxxiii. ;  Tanuise  Bo  Aire 
TiHsi,  the  Tanist  of  a  Bd  Air^ 
Tuisi,  Hi.  513. 

Taoisech,  a  commander  or  captain, 
but  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of 
a  prince,  like  the  corresponding 
Welsh  word  Tywysaiug,  the  title 
by  whicli  the  chief  princes  of 
Wales  are  called  in  the  Welsh 
chronicles.  Tlie  Irish  High 
Thaoistch,  royal  or  king  captain, 
and  the  Taoisech  Tuatha,  terri- 
torial or  cantred  captain,  who  was 
ehgible  to  be  king,  corresponded 
exactly  with  the  Welsh  title.  The 


Aire  Tuisi  of  the  Crith  Gabhlach, 
was  the  same  as  Taoisech,  both 
words  being  cognate  with  the 
Latin  Duc-s  or  Dux,  and  the  tog 
in  Angl.-Sax.,  Here-iog,  Germ., 
Herzog,  i.  ccxliii,  ccxliv;  Taoisech 
com- oil,  master  of  banquets,  i. 
ccxliv ;  Taoiseach  caogaid,  the 
captain  of  fifty  men,  ii.  381 ; 
Taoisech  Eallaig,  master  of  chat- 
tels, etc.,  i.  e.  a  treasurer,  i. 
ccxliv;  Taoiseach  nonbair,  the 
commander  of  nine  men,  ii.  381 ; 
Taoisech  Scuir,  master  of  the 
horse,  or  commander  of  the 
cavalry,  i.  ccxliv ;  Taoiseach 
tri  nonbair,  leader  of  three  times 
nine  men,  ii.  381. 

Jar,  disparagement,  Hi.  424. 

Tara,  gen.  Taj-ai,  wheat,  i.  ccclxii  ; 
Hi.  481. 

Taradain,  Thursday,  Hi.  507. 
Tarathar,  an  augur,  i.  ccclxi. 
Tarbb,  a  bull.  Hi.  486. 
Tarbga,  assaulting,  beating  off,  Hi, 
460, 

Targlaim,  to  gather,  Hi.  422. 

Targu,  a  target,  i  cccclxv. 

Tarmberar,  is  transferred.  Hi.  238. 

Tarrasair,  he  came.  Hi.  428. 

Tarsun,  Tarsimd,  saussages,  seasoned 
mince- meats,  condiments,  etc.,  i, 
ccclxix,  ccclxx;  Hi.  4:87,  491,496, 
499. 

Taihlum,  a  sling  stone,  a  concrete 
ball,  i.  cccxxxvii,  cccclxi ;  H.  252, 
253,  288,  289,  291,  295,  311,  325. 

Taurclaide,  see  Seoid  Taurclaide, 
i.  cxv. 

Taurcrech,  Taurcreic,  a  gift  or  sti- 
pend which  a  Flath  gave  to  such 
as  became  his  Ceiles,  that  is, 
acknowledged  him  as  their  lord, 
and  paid  Biathad  to  him.  It  was 
also  called  Rath,  wages  (which  see), 

i.  cx,  cxii,  ccxl,  ccclxxxvij  Hi, 
^72,  477,  490. 

Teallach,  gen.  Teallaig,  a  fire  place, 

ii.  132. 

Tech,  Teach,  gen.  Tigh,  a  house ; 
Teach  caoel  cumatig,  a  long  nar- 
row house,  i.  ccclx  ;  Tech  darach, 
an  oak  house,  i.  ccxcix,  cccxlviii; 
Tech  incis,  gen.  Tigh  ninchis,  a.sma.\l 
house  provided  for  a  superannu- 
ated member  of  a  Fine,  who  gave 
up  his  land  on  condition  of  re- 
ceiving maintenance  and  atten- 
dance, i,  ccxcviii;  Hi.  479,  480; 
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Tech  merage^  the  house  of  a  fool, 
or  of  a  needy  wanderer,  ccclxv ; 
Tech  Midchuarda ^  mead-circling 
house,  the  banqueting  hall  at 
Tara,  /.  cccxlvi-vii.,  dxxxi ;  Tech 
oil,  a  drinking  house,  gen.  I'igh 
6il=Cuirm  tech,  an  ale  house,  i, 
cclii ;  Tech  n-imacalma.  a  conver- 
sation house,  i.  dcxlii. 

Techta,  inheritance,  Hi.  520. 

Techta,  lawful,  Techta  dlighthecha, 
legal  rights.  Hi.  107. 

Techtairi,  curriers,  Hi  504. 

TechtaiU  entitled  to,  Hi.  520 

Ted-chleas,  Ted  chlis,  a  rope  feat, 
or  feats,  iL  371,  372. 

Teduib,  the  bnss  strings  of  a  Cruit  or 
Timpan,  Hi.  361. 

Tegin,  or  Tuigin.  an  Ollamh's  cloak, 
cf.  Norse  tign,  i.  ci. 

Teglech,  a  household,  i.  cccl. 

Teilleoin,  humming.  See  Beich  teil- 
hoin,  humming  bees=mod.  Gaelic, 
Seillovn  ;  TeiUinn,  humming  wild 
bees,  recte  bu2?ing  or  humming 
bees,  Hi.  355, 35/),  357,  358. 

Ttist,  testimony  ;  also  used  for  the 
person  who  gives  it,  i.  cciv, 
cclxxxix. 

Teinm,  laeghda,  '-'  the  illumination 
of  rhymes",  a  lite  of  Druidic 
divination  prohibited  by  Sr. 
Patrick;  a  rhyme  charm,  w,  135, 
208,209,  212. 

Tene,  Teine,  a  fire  ;  Teine  hithheo,  an 
ever-living  fire,  Hi.  486;  I'eine  or 
Tene  geallain,  a  blazing  or  wild 
fire,  i.  cccxviii ;  Tiewe  n  azn  beinie, 
fire  of  one  stroke,  Hi.  132. 

Tesairg,  to  protect,  etc.,  iH.  515. 

Tela  benn  croi,  the  strings  of  a  pin- 
nacled or  triangular  Cruit,  or  of  a 
Timpan;  [more  probably=6{?j?i  or 
hind,  sweet,  i.e.  a  string  of  a  sweet 
or  melodious  Cruit'],  Hi.  305. 

Teti,  Tete,  a  house,  or  rather  home- 
stead, e.g.  2  eii  Bricc,  2\ili  Brec, 
"  the  Speckled  House  of  Emania", 
corresponding  to  the  Welsh  Tyd- 
den  or  TijUen,  i.  Ixxxix,  xcvi, 
clxxix,  cceiii ;  ii.  332.  Toiden  oc- 
curs teveral  times  in  the  M..i^.  H. 
2.  lb.  in  the  sense  of  a  house  or 
homestead,  and  is  evidently  the 
exact  equivalent  of  the  Welsh 
word.  Thus,  "  one  time  Moling 
was  in  [his]  Toiden,  he  saw  Mael 
Daborthon,  son  of  Cellach,  coming 
towards  him,  to  ask  him  for  his 
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horse"  (^f.  204  a.)  ;  another  time, 
as  Moling  was  in  [his]  Toiden,  he 
saw  nine  of  the  Dibergs  approach- 
ing him"  (fol.  205,  a.).  "  Another 
day,  as  Moling  was  in  front  of  his 
Toideyi^',  etc. 
Tetrachtain,  endeavouring  to  strike. 
Hi.  448. 

Thein,  to  cut  or  break  down,  etc.,  Hi. 
488.  ^ 

Thidnaicthe  ratha,  stipend-bestow- 
ing. Hi.  446. 

Tiag,  a  bag,  a  leather  wallet,  i. 
ccclvii-viii ;  Hi.  113,  117. 

Tidnagar,  security  or  pledge,  a  bind- 
ing, Hi.  499 

Tighearna,  a  lord,  cf.  Welsh,  Teyrn, 
Breton,  Mac  Tiern,0.  Norse,  tign 
=Latin  dign-us,  O.  N.  Tignar- 
matlir,  a  nobleman,  i.  ci. 

TH,  cloaks;  Tii  dubglasso,  black 
gray  cloaks,  Hi.  157,  15^. 

Tilib,  on  the  faces,  literally  bosses 
(ot  shields),  the  modern  form  Toll, 
abl.  pl.^  Tollaib,  u  303;  in.  436. 
h^ee  Tul. 

Timdeibe,  decrease,  deficiency,  in. 
514. 

Timorgain,  to  restrain  or  govern,  Hi. 
491. 

Timpan,  a  stringed  musical  instru- 
ment one  kind  (jf  which  was  played 
with  a  bow,  i.  ccccxcviii,  dxvii, 
dxviii ;  Hi.  238,  261,  265,  266,  305, 
306,  3.39. 

Timpanach,  a  Timpan  player,  Hi. 
367,  369. 

Tirnlhach,  Timthacht,  outfit,  attire, 
clothes,  {.  cxi ;  Hi.  414,  496. 

Timtherecht  bech,  the  buzzing  of  bees, 
Hi.  145. 

Tirnthuch,  accompaniments,  Hi.  487, 
492,  494. 

Tincur,  Tinchur,  a  marriage  portion, 
i.  clxxiii ;  furniture,  Hi.  483,  495. 

Tindscra,  llnnscra,  Tindscrai,  bride- 
.price,  a  bridal  gift,  which  from  the 
composition  of  the  word,  was  made 
up,  at  least  at  one  period,  and  for 
some  particular  rank,  of  Tinde  or 
Tinne,  a  neck  chain,  value  three 
Ungas,  and  Escra,  a  drinking  ves- 
sel, value  six  Ungas,  i.  cJxxiv; 
gold,  silver,  or  bronze  articles  of 
every  country,  Hi.  480. 

Tinne,  a  bacon  pig,  {.  cccl ;  Hi.  500. 

Tinneicas,  bmoke-cured  bacon,  the 
(J alio- Roman  ToMiacae^  or  Tana- 
Ciie,  i.  ccclxix;  Hi.  481. 
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Tinnej  a  kind  of  quadrangulur  cap, 
m.  139. 

Tir,  a  country,  a  portion  of  land  ; 
7Vr  Cumail,  the  extent  of  the 
landed  estate  of  an  Aire  which 
could  be  taken  in  distraint  for  the 
fines  and  other  liabiliiies  of  his 
i'V^e ;  this,  in  one  case  at  least, 
was  a  piece  of  land  twelve  For- 
radis  (ropes  or  chain*)  long  and 
six  wide,  ?.  clxxxi,  ccxci. 

Tobar,  a  well,  a  pond  ;  Tobar  tuinne, 
or  (uinde,  a  mill  pond,  ?.  ccclix. 

Tocbhait,  T/iocb/iait,  appeareth,  or 
has  come,  Hi.  428. 

Tochair,  a  cau-eway.  Hi.  34. 

Tochomlad,  pi.  Tochomladu,  the  emi- 
gration of  a  military  band,  /. 
ccxxii.  See  Sluaiylue. 

Toc/ira,  Tochrai,  well-bred  sheep  and 
small  pigs,  /.  clxxv  ;  Hi.  480. 

Tocomrac,  Tucomruch,  a  convocation 
or  assembly ;  Tocomracc  Tuaiihe, 
a  convocation  of  a  Tualh  for  lay 
or  ecclesiastical  business,  i.  ccliv  ; 
Hi.  Ill,  112;  Toconirac  do  crich, 
a  convocation  or  convention  of  a 
Crich  or  territory,  Hi.  505. 

Toc/tratar,  they  went.  Hi.  500. 

Tochur  tar  cend,  an  upsetting  (topsy- 
turvy), Hi.  489. 

Tod,  a  residence  and  land  attached, 
i.  cxxii. 

Todaciaf,  to  pertain  to,  proper  or  ap- 

])ropriate  to,  Hi.  506. 
Tojct,  takes  precedence  of,  Hi.  493. 
Tugannand,  a  title  of  distinction  or 

honour ;  Toyarmund  terhtaide  miad- 

lechla,  re  cognized  or  lawful  titles 

of  honour,  Hi  513. 
Tcr/mall,  a  t-quirrel,  ii.  293. 
Toiiecy,  a  base  tenant  c  r  Daer  Ceile, 

the  equivalent  of  the  Welsh  Teoy, 

i.  cxiv. 

ToDiadmmaim,  to  break  up  the  ranks 
of  an  army,  and  scatter  them  in 
disorder  ;  a  rout,  defeat,  au  irrup- 
tion, etc.,  Hi.  505. 

To7nalia,  pi.,  levies  or  wastings.  Hi. 
504. 

Toichne,   to  fast,    to  take   away ; 

Toic/medai,  fastings,  Hi.  489, 5U7. 
Toi/onv,  coursing   with   dogs,  Hi. 

507. 

Joimdii/ier,  is  confided,  iH.  514. 

Toimes,  progresses,  m.  515. 

Toiiiy,  an  oath ;  used  also  for  tiie 
p  erson  who  gave  it,  e  y.  Fer  toiif^a, 
an  oathman,  a  con.purgator,  Hi. 


473  ;  7'oiny  luiyhe,  to  make  oath, 
Hi.  519. 

Toirm,  a  tramp,  noise,  »Vi.  42G. 

Toraic,  any  act  wliich  lowered  the 
dignity  of  a  pcrscjn.  Hi.  50G;  a 
private  information  made  in  the 
presence  of  Innruics  or  competent 
manistrates,  etc.,  /.  ccxlv,  ccxlvi, 
cclxxvii. 

Tnrann,  thunder.  Hi.  426.  Torand- 
chleas,  the  "  thunder  feat",  H.  372  ; 
Torann  or  Toidud  no  beitn  tur 
syiath,  thunder  or  shield  rattle,  L 
cccxviii. 

Tore,  a  torque,  /.  ccclvi ;  iH.  182. 
Tore,  a  hog,  a  wild  boar;  Tore foch- 

/wr./e,  a  rooting  hog.  Hi.  48G. 
Tornoir,  gen.  Tornota,  a  turner,  ii. 

133. 

Torraelii,  a  coil ;  Torraehta  di  or  for- 
loiscH,  coils  of  burnished  gold,  such 
as  those  worn  round  the  waist,  Hi. 
158. 

Torihaib,  dat.  and  abl.  pi.,  food  sup- 
plies, truit,  vegetables,  etc.,  in.  516. 

Tvrlhaiset,  they  fall,  the}  have  fallen, 
iH.  492. 

Tvth,  T/t 0th,  bounty,  Hi  510. 

Tothadit,  property,  position,  rank, 
Avealth,  stability,  independence,  Hi, 
494,  495,  498. 

Traiytib  inmaiccib,  dat.  and  abl.  pi  , 
in  lawful  feet,  that  is,  in  lawful 
measure,  iH.  508. 

Treb,  Trebh,  a  homestead;  used  also 
in  the  sense  of  a  household ;  a 
tribe,  /.  Lxxix,  clii,  ccciv. 

Trebad,  a  house ;  the  five  Trebads 
were  a  residence,  a  cow-house,  a 
calf  shed,  a  sheep  house,  and  a 
pig-stye,  i.  cxxiv-v. 

Trebaire,  a  householder,  one  entitled 
to  act  as  a  guardian,  a  security, 
etc.;  the  buildings,  etc.,  the  pos- 
session of  which  constituted  a  man 
a  householder,  i.  clxv,  clxxwiii, 
cxci,  cci,  ci'.l,  ccxciii ;  in.  4:75. 

Treyda,  Treytad,  pierced,  to  pass 
tiirough.  Hi.  A'oO,  507. 

Tremaetlut,  he  binds,  controls,  holds 
in  allogiance,  the  same  as  nenaisc, 
to  bind,  to  govern  here,  iH.  5l4. 

Tred,  through,  iH.  506. 

J  7-tmi,  Trennai,  the  three  days  de- 
voted to  the  Guba  or  funeral  rites 
of  deceased  persons  of  distinciion, 
i.  cccxxxi,  doxli. 

Tressai,  higher,  more  powerful,  Hi. 
603. 
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Trian  tineoif,  the  one-third  share  of 
property  which  the  daughter  of 
one  of  the  F/a/A- grade  got  as  her 
marriage  portion,  when  married  to 
one  of  the  Gradh  Fine  or  estated 
members  of  a  Fine  This  portion 
was  tqual  to  half  the  wealth  of  tlie 
bridegroom,  hence  h^r  share  was 
equal  to  one-third  of  the  joint 
wealth,  i.  clxxiii. 

TriatJi,a.  chief  king,  Hi.  514. 

Trills,  the  modern  Trillsi,  tresses  of 
hair,  etc.,  m.  190. 

Tried,  velocity,  suddenness.  Hi.  428. 

Triiicha  c<fd,  Tricha  ce'd,  thirty  hun- 
dred, a  Tuath  can  trod  or  hundred, 
the  principality  of  a  Rig  Tuaiha. 
It  is  represented  by  tlie  modern 
barony,  i.  xcii,  ccxxix;  ii.  392  ;  lii. 
502. 

Tri  Cidlceda  na  Feinne,  the  three 
beddings  of  the  Fianna,  ii.  380. 

Trirec/i,  triplex ;  the  name  of  a 
species  of  Irish  lyric  poetry. 
This  name  was  not  exclusively  ap- 
plied either  to  the  music  or  the 
quantity  of  the  verse,  but  was 
also  applied  to  a  kind  of  lauda- 
tory poem  which  gave  the  name 
and  described  the  person  of  the 
subject  of  the  poem,  and  men- 
tioned where  he  lived,  and  hence 
it  was  called  Triplex,  when  it  ful- 
filled these  three  conditions,  Hi. 
3S8. 

Trisi,  the  third  day,  Hi.  477. 

Triubas,  Triubhas,  misprinted  some- 
times in  the  text  Truibhas,  a  pan- 
taloons or  trousers,  i.  ccclxxxiv- 
ccclxxxvi,  cccxciv;  Hi.  153. 

Triunu,  strong  powerful  men,  in. 
506. 

Troich,  wretches,  lepers.  Hi.  452. 
Tromchoblach,  triumphant  advance, 
m.  426. 

Tromgresaih  (dat.  and  abl.),  heavy 
insult,  lii.  517. 

Trom  T'heta,  the  heavy  strings  of 
the  harp,  lii.  253,  256. 

Trosca,  fasting,  i.  ccxxxiii,  recte, 
ccixxxiii). 

Trosdan,  a  staff"  or  support  used  by 
all  classes  of  pilgrims,  clerical 
students,  and  religious  men  and 
women,  cf.  Gcth,  trausH,  0.  iS'. 
iraust,  O.  M.  and  N.  High  Ger- 
man, tiost,  Engl.,  trust,  i.  ccxli. 

T-Saland,  salted ;  a  term  applied  to 
salt  meat  and  butter,  ^.  ccclxvii. 


TuagUirg—Sluayleirg,  a  broad  slope. 
Hi.  446. 

Tiiag?}iar,  curveting,  prancing,  see 
Ec/t  dond. 

Tuagmila,  dat.  and  abl.  pi.  Tuaginil- 
aib,  crooks,  clasps  or  buckles,  trap- 
pings, Hi.  160,  19:). 

Tuairgnidhe  catha,  tlie  leader  of  an 
army  in  battle,  ii.  388. 

Tiialaing,  mighty,  competent,  i. 
cccxl ;  I'ualaing  coimse,  competent 
to  control,  Hi.  479. 

Tuarascbail,  description,  account, 
relation,  in.  321. 

Tuarastal,  positive  evidence,  proof; 
it  is  explained  in  an  old  gloss  as 
"  a  door,  that  is,  a  means  of  ad- 
mitting light  to  the  blind".  It 
appears  to  have  been  also  used  as 
tiie  name  of  the  gifts  given  by  the 
higher  kings  to  the  inferior  kings, 
the  acceptance  of  which  Mas 
positive  proof  of  fealty,  i.  cciv, 
cclxxix;  Tuarastal  fastaide  fiach, 
evidence  which  fastened  the  lia- 
bility of  a  debt  and  costs,  when  the 
accused  failed  to  clear  himseic  by 
expurgation,  i.  cclxxxi. 

Tuarggar,  is  torn  down  or  broken, 
Hi.  489. 

Tuarguib,  raises  up.  Hi.  510. 

luar  iorad,  supply  o^  fruits,  frumen- 
tarius,  Hi,  505. 

Tuath,  originally  the  people  or  tribe 
that  occupied  a  given  district,  but 
afterwards  the  territorial  division 
called  also  a  Triucha  Ced,  a  can- 
trcd;cf.  Goth,  llduda,  O.  Norse 
Thjoih,  O.  H.  German  Dint,  i. 
Ixxx,  Ixxxi,  xcii,  clvi,  ccxxix. 

TtiidJien  (recite,  Tuigluaii)  filidh,  a 
poet's  gown,  ii.  20. 

Tuidlig  noir  forlosti,  the  sheen  of 
burnished  gold,  lii.  141. 

Tiiinmell,  to  assemble,  Hi.  504. 

Tuire  oir  a  tirib  gall,  torques  of 
gold  trom  foreign  lands,  or  from 
the  country  of  the  Gauls,  Hi.  Ic2. 

Tuircc  forais,  gen.  and  noni.  pi.  of 
Tore  forais,  a  house-fed  hos^,  Hi 
486. 

Tidreadh,  a  tower,  a  stout  post  or 

column ;  Hi.  32. 
Tuiresc,  a  saw,  i.  ccclxi ;  Hi.  486. 
Tuirm,  gen.  2'urma,  motion,  tramp  ; 

enumeration,  in.  428. 
Tuirnn,  Tuirnd,  wheat,  i.  ccclxii. 
Tul,  the  boss  of  a  shield,  Hi.  162, 

163.    See  Tilib. 
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TuIaJi,  a  hillock,  fi  certain  form  of 
grave  or  sepulchral  mound,  i. 
(Icxxxvii. 

TaKjqii^  breaks,  bulge?,  holes,  Hi. 
480. 

Tuia  laaclim^  a  cluster  of  rushes,  iii. 
311,312. 

Tarc'jiri/te.  gifts,  iii.  324 

Turri/tU(/adh,  proLcction,  exemption 
from  arrest ;  the  right  which  ji 
chief  of  household  had  of  his 
premises  not  being  liable  to  be 
searched  without  notice  and  due 
process  of  law,  i.  ccxciv;  Hi 
513. 

C7,  Uoy  the  ear,  iii.  107. 

Ua,  a  grandson,  iii.  414. 

Uadaib,  from  them,  iii.  500. 

Uaitliiu,  less  than,  id.  517. 

Uair,  Iluaire,  because,  Hi.  510. 

CJaithney  a  post,  a  pillar ;  parturition ; 
concord  in  music  or  poetry,  iii. 
221,  222  ;  Huaitfme  fonluing  ocus 
frisellaghary  '*  a  pillar  of  endurance 
and  attendance";  a  term  applied 
to  a  man  appointed  to  attend  to 
and  supply  the  wants  of  the 
wretched  and  homeless  poor ;  the 
relieving  officer  of  the  ancient 
Irish,  iii.  519  ;  Uaithm  iuil  fritJdr 
gach  fidnn,  the  intelligent  concor- 
dance of  all  (difficult  sounds).  Hi. 
215  ;  Uuilhni  dir,  a  pillar  of  gold, 
iii.  4 GO. 

Uan,  I'rolh,  in.  114. 

Uaiha,  alone,  by  himself ;  a  n-uatha, 
their  individual  right,  iii.  513. 

Ub/tall,  an  apple,  a  bail ;  Ubhall 
chleas,  the  ball  feat,  ii.  372,  373. 

Uchan^  alas  !  iii.  458. 

CJdnachty  Udnocht,  a  wattle  roof,  a 
covering,  a  railing  or  palisade,  iii. 
46 ;  Udnacht  coil,  a  roof  or  a  pali- 
sade of  hazel,  id.  480. 

Vma,  Uiiiha,  gen.  Umae^  copper, 
ordinary  bronze,  ni.  1(57,  491  ; 
Cred  uma,  red  bronze,  Hi.  219; 
an  alloy  of  a  certain  shade  of  red 
{Cred  =  a  mixed  colour);  tin- 


copper  (CVe-/  =  tin),  /.  ccccix,  ^ 
748. 

L' inhaidlie,  a  bronze  worker,  iii.  208, 

20^^210.  _ 
Umai  lestrai,  Humai  hstrai,  bronze 

vessels,  iii.  500. 
Ummairrithy     bronze     stream,  i. 

ccocxxxvi. 
U-Nasca  oii\  ear-clasps  of  gold,  iii. 

145, 186. 

Unga,  Uinge,  an  ounce;  a  technical 
term  for  the  amvjunt  of  a  legal 
penalty,  reward,  or  price;  there 
were  different  kinds  of  Ungas,  and 
the  value  varied  according  to  the 
kind  and  name,  i.  clxxiv,  ccxl ; 
n.  37;  iii.  102,  113,  116,  145,  157, 
161,  162,  174,  245  ;  Unga  beg,  the 
small  Unga,  of  the  value  of  twenty 
pence ;  Unga  cana  domnaig,  the 
Unga  or  fine  of  the  Sunday  law, 
the  value  of  which  was  a  heifer, 
or  the  price  of  her  ;  Unga  mu--, 
the  big  Unga,  the  value  oit"  which 
was  ten  shillings,  iii.  49 

£/?-,the  border,  e.g.  Ur,  or  Or  Tualha, 
the  border  of  a  territory,  i.  cxcviii. 

Urchomail,  abeyance,  iii.  440. 

UrgpJl  tareise,  a  redeemed  hostage, 
iii.  476. 

C/r^naw,  cooking,  iii.  161. 

Urnaim,  a  fast  bond,  i.  clxxxviii, 

Urrad,  a  counsellor,  a  bail  or  turety, 
i.  cxx,  cxxv,  cciv,  cclxxi. 

Urramain,  counsellors ;  Un  amain  na 
cric  lie,  chiefs  or  chief  counsellors  of 
a  Crich  or  territory,  i.  cclxxi. 

Urrand,  Urraind,  valour,  power,  su- 
premacy. Hi.  424  J  ujislranslatt'd 
combat,  iii.  416. 

Urrudas,  Uriiidhas,  common  or  tra- 
ditional law,  of.  Angl,  8ax,,  or,  N. 
II.  German,  vr,  ancient,  and  A.  S. 
rued,  counsel,  quesi  onded,  anci  nt 
counsel,  i.  ccxivi,  cclxviii,  cclxxi. 
It  is  misprinted  Urrhudas  in 
cclxxxii.    viee  Urrad. 

UssOf  shoes,  tee  Ass,  Hi.  107. 
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Abban,  St.,  Hi.  ii,  45. 
Abbo,  St.,  i.  dcxliv. 
Abdalrahman  I.  and  II.,  i.  dxxi. 
Abdul  Kadir,  i.  dcxxxvi. 
Aben  Esra,  i.  dxiv. 
Abhartach,  son  of  Aithirne  the  poet, 
iii.  373. 

Abhcan,  son  of  Becelmas,  iii.  42. 
Abruiu,  wife  of  Mac  Liag,  ii.  123,  n. 
90. 

Abul  Abbas  al  Hakem  II.,  i.  dxxi, 
dxxii. 

Acaill,  daughter  of  Cairpri  Nia  Fer, 

iii.  96. 
Achenbach,  i.  cli. 
Acrisius,  king  of  Argos,  i.  xciii. 
Adam  de  la  Hale,  i.  dxxxii,  dlvii, 

dlviii. 

„  of  Bremen,  i.  ccxii,  ccxcvii. 
Adamnan,    St.,  ii.  77,  79,  80,  85; 

iii.  375,  505. 
Adenes,  i.  dxxvi. 
Adhar,  son  of  Umor,  ii.  122. 
Adlina,  chief  poet  of  Ulster,  ii.  53 ; 

iii.  315. 
Admilithi,  the  jester,  ii.  150. 
Adolfi  Johan,  see  Neocorus. 
Aedan,  son  of  Gabran,  king  of  Scot- 
land, ii.  52,  77,  78. 
Aedh,  or  Hugli,  derivation  of,  ii.  1 32, 
„  Abrat,  tlie  daughter  of,  ii.  196, 
197. 

„  Ailech,  ii.  95. 

„  Caemh,  of  the  Clanna  Morna,  li. 
387. 

„  from  the  banks  of  the  Boyne,  ii. 
386. 

,,  Guaire,  king  of  Ui  Maine,  ii. 
336,  337. 

,.  keeper  of  St.  Patrick's  tooth,  ii 
160. 

,,  king  of  Oirghiall,  i.  dcxliii,  iii. 

110,  111. 
„  Lurgnech,  i.  dcxxxix. 

Mac  Ainmire,  Ard  Righ,  ii.  52, 

55,  56,  57,  77,  78,  337,  338, 

340,  341;  iii.  245. 
,,  Mac  Gabraiii,  see  Aedan. 


Aedh,  Mac  Gartnan,  king  of  Scot- 
land, Hi.  164. 

„  Menu  of  Leinster,  iii.  311. 

„  of  Rath  Aedh,  in  Meath,  ii  J  58, 
159. 

„  Slainge  or  Slaine,  Ard  Righ,  i. 

ccciii,  dcxli;  ii.  9J,  106,  158, 

159  ;  iii.  160. 
„  Oirdnidhe,  Ard  Righ,  ii  95,  170, 

177. 

„  son  of  Bran,  king  of  South 
Leinster,  ii.  390,  391. 

,,  son  of  the  Dagda,  i.  cccxxvii;  ii 
152,  155  ;  m.  8. 

„  son  of  Duach  Dubh,  iii  330. 

„  son  of  Eochadh,  king  of  Con- 
naught,  ii  18. 

„  son  of  Eoghan  O'Connor,  iii  25. 

,,  son  of  Einnliath,  Ard  Righ,  ii  95, 
155. 

„  the  poet,  Fer  Leighin,  of  Meath, 

ii  78. 

jEneas,     i     ccclxxsr,  cccLxxxl, 

cccclxxii. 
Aengabha,  of  Iruaidh,  ii.  39. 
Aengus,  ii  322. 
„  Ceile  De.  St  ii  76,  85,  95,  175  j 

iii  123,  386,  387,  393. 
,,  Crundmael,  i.  dcxxxix. 

„  Gae-buaifnech,  ii  205,  326,  327  ; 
lii  197. 

„  Gae-fuiltech,  king  of  Bregia,  ii 
18. 

„  grandson    of    Core,    king  of 

Munster,  ii.  64,  67,  68. 
„  Mac  Inog,  iii.  122,  3u2, 
„  Mac  Umor,  chief  of  the  Clan 

■     Union-,  u.  122;  iii  122,  202. 
„  na  Diadhachta  of  the  divinity, 

i.e.,  Aengus  Finn  O'Daly,  iii, 

144  ;  ii  143. 
„  Olmucadha,  i.  xx,  xxi. 
„  of  the  Boyne,  iii  122. 
„  of  Monasterboice,  ii  162. 
„  son  of  Aedh  Abrat,  ii.  196,  197. 
„  son  of  Art  Corb,  see  Aengus 

Gae-buaifnech. 
„  son  of  Carracli  of  Meath,  ii.  121. 
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Aengus,  son  of  the  Dagda,  ii.  18. 
„  eon  of  Natfrach,  ii.  GtJ,  151  ,20G  ; 
iii.  15. 

Aete,  daughter  of   Ochond,  and  se- 
cond Avife  of  Enna  Nos,  ii.  288-i). 

Agnes  the  beautiful,  i.  dxxvii. 

Agricola,  i.  xxi,  xl,  dxxvi. 
„  Alexander,  musician,  i.  dlix. 

Agruan  of  Magh  Ene,  a  Fennian 
chief,  ii.  38G. 

Ai,  son  of  011am,  poet,  ii.  39,  42  ; 
iii.  533;  son  of  Olloraan,  iii.  527. 

Aichleach,  son  of  Duibhdreann,  ii. 
387. 

Aicil  [Achilles],  {.  cccxxv. 

Aidleo,  son  of  Allai,  a  Tuatha  De 

Danand  champion ;  {.  dcxxxviii ; 
ii.  238,  241. 
Aife,  daughter  of  Lugad  Delbaeth, 

ii.  220,  226. 

„  daughter  of  Scathach,  ii.  302, 307, 
311,  312,  371,  415,  431,  437, 
447,  457. 

Ailbe,  or  Ailbhe,  St.,  ii.  76;  iii.  331. 
Ailech,  daughter  of  Fubtaire,  king 

of  Scotland,  ii.  153  ;  iii.  10. 
Ailian,  Solomon's  caisel  builder,  Hi. 

15. 

„  son  of  Midna,  a  Tuatha  De 
Danand  chief,  iii.  328. 
Ailill,  king  of  Connaught,  i.  iii,  xx, 
xxiv,  XXV,  Ixxii,  cxix,  ccLxii, 
ccxcix,  cccii,  cccxliii,  cccxlviii, 
cccliii,  ccclvii,  ccclx,  ccclxi, 
ccclxxi,  ccclxxv,  ccclxxxi, 
ccccxxxii,  ccccxxxvi,  dxi,  dcxli; 
ii.  122,  199,  259,  260,  291,  293, 
296,  306,  312,  314,  318,  319,  320, 
357,  361,  362,  363  ;  iiL  74,  89,  90, 
97,  98,  99,  101,  106,  181,  196, 
197,  199,  219,  200,  201,  220,  221, 
222,  307,  314,  338,  339,  372,  382, 
443,  449. 

„  Ceasdach,  ii  322. 

„  diabalgai,  /.  ccccxlvii. 

„  Finn,  chief  of  Irris,  iii.  338,  339. 

„  Flann  Beg,  king  of  Munster,  ii. 

211. 
„  Molt,  ii.  339, 
„  son  of  Dunlaing,  ii.  339. 
„  son    of    Eochad  Muighmead- 
han,  i.  cccxxi ;  ii.  102,  147. 
Ainceas,  Ainches,  ii.  39,  41. 
Aindelbadli,  son  of  Lugadh  Delbaeth, 
ii.  220. 

Aine,  a  Tuatha  De  Danann  ladj,  i. 

xxiv,  XXV  ;  iii.  260. 
Aininn,  son  of  Nemid,  tV.  184. 
Ainfe,  tVt.  378. 


Ainmire,  grandson  of  Conall,  Ard 

High,  ii  342. 
Aireran,  St  ,  "  the  wise",  ii.  85 
Airnclach,  ii.  342. 

Aisidhe,  son  of  Sida  an  Eich  bhuidhe, 
ii.  101. 

Aithirne  Ailgisach,  chief  poet,  ii.  20, 

21  ;  Hi.  161,  373,374. 
Alain  of  Lille,  i.  dxxv. 
Alaric,  i,  xlv,  xlvi. 
Alcuin,  i.  dvii,  dxxxiv. 
Aldhelm,  St.,  i.  dvii,  dcxliv. 
Alen,  caisel-builder,  iii.  15. 
Alexander  Severus,  i.  ccviii. 
Alfarabi.  i.  dcxxxvi. 
Alfred,  king,  i.  ccxxviii. 
Allan,  see  Ailian. 
Allou,  M.,  i.  ccccxix. 
Almu,  ^.  ccciii. 

Altuch,  son  of  Dubh,  ii.  40  ;  iii.  527. 
Amalgad,  i.  xlvi,  ccxxii. 
Amalgadh,  son  of  Maelruan,  ii.  31. 
Ambrose,  i.  cccxxxiv,  cccxxxv. 
Ambros,  A.   W.,    i.  cccclxxxvi, 

cccclxxxviii,   dxi,  dxxxviii,  dlx, 

dlxi,  dlxii. 
Amergin,  son  of  Milesius,  poet,  judge, 

and  druid,  ii.  3,  20,  51.  54,  188,  189, 

190,  226. 
„  a  poet,  iii.  374. 

,,  father  of  Conall  Cernach,  ii.  263, 
333. 

„  pupil  of  Dithirne,  ii.  171. 

„  son  of  Amalgad,  son  of  Maelruan. 

compiler  of  the  twelve  books  of 

West  Munster  laws,  called  the 
Cain  Cormaic,  and  Cain  Fuith- 

rinne,  ?.  ccbcxii;  ii.  31,  32;  iii. 

466. 

,,  son  of  Dubh,  i.  cccxxii. 
„  son  of  Ecalsalach,  the  smith  of 
Ulster,  i.  ccclxxxi,  ccclxxxiii ; 
ii.  5 1 ;  iii.  94,  95. 
Amenhotep  IV.,  /,  cccclxxxv. 
Amhalgaidh,  see  Amalgad. 
Amlaff,  son  of  the  king  of  Lochland, 
ii.  346. 

Amlaibh  (Amlaff),  a  king  of  Dublin, 
n.  125. 

Ammianus  Marccllinus,  i.  xxxi, 
ccxxix,  ccxxxv,  cccclxxii, 
cccclxxxix. 

Araosis,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  cccclxxxiv. 

Amphictyon,  i.  xciv. 

Anand  the  goddess,  i.  xxxii,  IxxvL 

Anderson,  Adam,  i.  ccclxxvi, 

Aneurin,  poet,  i.  xiii. 

Anier  Mac  CongLinde,  iii.  103.  See 
Mac  Conghnde. 
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Anne,  Qaeen,  i.  cxciv. 
Annie,  son  of  Uisnech,  ii.  3jS. 
Anton,  i.  cxciv. 

„  de  ]3usue  or  Busnois,  i.  dlviii. 
Arcadelt,  i.  dlx. 

Ardan,  son  of  Uisnech,  ii.  353,  378. 
Art,  Corb,  ii.  32t>,  327. 

„  son  of  Conn,  Ard  Righ,  i. 
ccccxxxiv;  ii. 22,  130,  140,327, 
328,  331;  iii.2b%  260,  261. 

„  the  soUtary,  ii.  58. 
Aristotle,  i.  cccclxxxvi. 
Aristoxenos,  i.  cccclxxxv. 
Armstrong,  i  dii. 
Arne,  Dr.,  i.  dcxxiv. 
Arnold,  Dr.  Th.,  {.  ii. 

,,  von  Brack,  i.  dlix. 
Arthur,  king,  i.  xl. 
Artusi,  musician,  i.  dlxv. 
Arundel,  Earl  of,  Justiciary  of  N. 

Wales,  I.  cxlii. 
Arusha,  i.  iii. 

Athairne,  poet  and  satirist,  ii.  57. 
Athelstane,  i.  cci,  ccii,  cclxxxviii. 
Athena,  the  goddess,  i.  iii. 
AtheuiKus,   I.   ccclxxi,  cccclxxxvi, 

cccclxxxvii,  dx,  dxi. 
Athi,  i.   xlvi,    xlvii,   xlviii,  Ixxii, 

cccxxviii.     See  1  athi. 
Auber,  M.  I'  abbe,  i.  Ixiii,  Ixiv. 
Augustine,  St.,   i.  dix,  dx,  dxxix, 

dxlix,  dixx. 
Augustine  (see  Austin),  i.  dcxxxi. 
Augustus  (Caesar),  i.  ccviii,  ccix, 

cccclxxii. 
Aulaf,  Danish  king  of  DubHn,  iii. 

227. 

Ausonius,  i.  Ixxx. 

Austin,  St.,  i.  dcxxxi. 

Badhbh,  a  Tuatha  De  Danann  dru- 

idess,  ii.  187. 
Baedun,  son  of  Ninne,  iii.  342. 

,,  son  of  Lugad  Delbaeth,  ii.  220. 
Baetan  the  Fair,  Hi.  459. 
Baethghalach,  a  Munster  champion, 

iii.  311,  312. 
BaUcne,  son  of  Esse  Enchinn,  u.  371. 
Baine,    xxiv,  xxrv-i. 
Bainche,  Hi.  15,  16. 
Bainche,  or  Bailche,  son  of  Dobhur, 

iii.  15. 
Balar,  ii.  311. 

„  son  of  Buarainech,  Hi  15. 
Balor  of  the  evil  eye,  Fomorian  chief, 

ii.  35,  251,  252,  288,  324  ;  iii.  43. 
Baiur,  sou  of  Buanlamhach,  ue.  15. 
Banba,  or  Banbha,  ii.  71,  128;  iii. 

273,  463. 
Banbulga,  Hi.  202. 


Bandad,  Hi.  203. 
Banim,  J.,  i.  dcxiii. 
Baoithin,  St.,  id.  32,  33. 
Barnal,  iH.  15. 
Barnib,  iii.  15. 

Barra  or  Finnbarr,  St.,  i.  cccxxii. 
Barrington,  Mr.  Daines,  i.  ccccxcvi, 

ccccxcvii,  ccccxcviii. 
Barthelemon,   musician,  i.  dcxxix, 

dcxxxii. 
Baudelot,  ]M  ,  i.  Ixiii. 
Baxter,  ^YilUam,  i.  xxi. 
Bearchan,  St.,  of  Clonfert,  id.  66. 
Beathach,  grandson  of  Buiredach,  {{. 

51. 

Beauford,  i.  dxxxvi;  iii.  303,  320, 
321. 

Bebhinn,  daughter  of  Eignechan,  ii. 
102. 

Bebinn,  mother  of  Eraech,  son  of 

Ildad,  iii.  10,  218. 
Bebuadha,  daughter  of  Eignechan, 

son  of  Dalach,  ii.  102. 
Becain,  i.  ccciii. 

Bee  Fola,  iii.  160,  169,  180  189. 
Becker,  Prof.  J  ,  i  Ixii,  n.  48  ;  Ixiv, 

Ixxx,  n.  90. 
Beckmann,  i.  ccclxxvL 
Bee  Mac  De,  a  poet  and  prophet  of 

Munster,  ii.  173. 
Becuille,  a  witch,  one  of  the  chief  dru- 

idesses  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann, 

ii.  39,  42,  187 ;  iii.  527. 
Becuma,     {.     cccxxii,  cccxxxiii, 

cccxxxiv. 
Bede,  the  Venerable,  i.  xxxv,  xciv, 

ccxxx  ;  ii.  82. 
Befind,  Befinn,    Queen  Edain,  i. 

ccclxix;   ii.  191,   192,  193,  194, 

226  ;  iii.  191.    See  Edain. 
Beg,  a  poet,  see  Beg  Mac  De, 
Beli,  i.  xxxvii. 

BeUoguet,  Eoget  de,  i.  Iviii,  Ixiv. 
Benen,  St.,  ii.  25,  45,  66;  iii.  543. 
Bennglann,  a  harp  enblazoner,  iii. 

258. 
Beort,  i.  xxxvi. 

Beothach,  son  of  Jarbonel  the  pro- 
phet, ii.  185. 
Beowulf,  i.  ccxxxvii. 
Bera,  i.  xx. 

Berach  Breac,  daughter  of  Cas 
Cuailgne,  king  of  Ulster,  iii.  380. 

Berchan  of  Cluain  Sosta,  iiL  330. 

Betha,  son  of  Ban,  Hi.  196. 

Bethuinde,  the  IS^ymph  of  the  Waves, 
ii  283,  284. 

Bibra,  E.  von,  /.  ccccxii,  ccccxvi, 
ccccxvii,  ccccxxix. 
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Bicrenn,  or  Tuirend  Bicriu,  it,  325. 
Bignon,  i  cix. 
Binchois,  Egidius,  i.  dlv. 
Bind,  ui.  139. 

Birc,  son  of  Esse  Enchinn,  iL  371. 
Birderg,  son  of  Kuan,  in,  140. 
Birger,  Earl,  i.  clxx. 
Bith,  i.e.  life,  fourth  son  of  Noah.  lii. 
59,  61. 

Blackstone,  i.  Ixxxi,  n.  95. 
Blaithnaid,  see  Blanat. 
Bliimad,  in.  203. 

Blanat,  Blathnat,  wife  of  Curoi  Mac 
Daire,  i.  ecclvii;  it.  76,  79,  80,  81, 
97. 

Blanco,  son  of  Dalran,  m.  15. 
Blancliini,  i.  dx. 
Blar,  m.  15. 

Bliith,  son  of  Colba,  lii.  459. 

Blathach,  ii.  340,  341. 

Blathmac,  son  of  Aedh  Slaine,  i. 

xxxviii;  ii.  91;  Hi.  IGO. 
Blathmac,  St.,  Hi  3o2. 
Blocc,  son  of  Blar,  Hi.  15. 
Blora,  Prof.,/,  cxlviii. 
Boand,  from  the  Hills,  Hi.  218,  219, 

220,  221,  307. 
Bodann,  or  Modann,  H.  30. 
Bodb,  chieftain  of  Einnchadh,  etc.,  in 

Scotland,  ii.  40. 
Bodhbh  Derg,  Hi.  156, 157,  158,  174, 

179,  202,325. 
Ba3ckh,  {.  cccclxxxvi,  dxlvii. 
Boethius,  i.  dcxxxiv,  dcxxxv. 
Boieldieu,  i.  dcxiii. 
Boind,  i.  dcxxxix. 
Bole  (or  Bloc),  son  of  Blar,  Hi.  15. 
„  Mac  Bith  Thellaigh,  Bellows,  son 

of  Constant  fireplace,  ii.  433. 
Bolcad,  m.  203. 
Bolg  Mac  Buain,  ii.  311. 
Bolur  of  Kath  Brcisi,  Hi.  15. 
Bonifacius.  St.,  cccxlix,  dxxxiv. 
Bopp,  Prof.,  i.  liii. 
Bose.  i.  dcxxxvi. 
Boudard,  M.,  i.  Ixv. 
Boudicea,  Queen,  i.  Ixxiii,  Ixxiv. 
Bourignon  de  Saintes,  M.,  i.  IxiiL 
Bracton,  i.  cclxxxviii. 
Braen,  son  of  Conga,  H.  385. 
Brainne,  Hi.  427. 

Bran,  son  of  Eochad  Abrad  Kuaidli, 
H.  283,  284,  390. 
„  Bairne,  of  Barren.  Hi.  61. 

Dubh,  king  of  J.einstcr,  H.  338, 
339,  310,  341. 
Brard,  C.  P.,  i.  ccccxix. 
Brath,  son  of  Dctha,  H.  191. 
Breaghmaine,  u.  91. 


Breas,  Tuatha  De  Danann  chief  and 
Fomorian  leader,  i.  xxiii ;  it.  190, 
235,  236,  237,  2J9,  241,  245,  246; 
Hi.  5,  6,  15. 
,,  son  of  Ealathan,  H.  43. 
,,    „   „  Eochad  Feidhlech,  {/.  262, 
145,  146. 

Breasal,  grandson  of  Baiscne,  H. 
386. 

„  Belach,  king  of  Leinster,  H.  203, 

383-386. 
,,  Mac  Eirb,  i.  xxv. 
Brecan,  St.,  iii.  66. 
Brecan  Mac  Ban-Ghresa,  Blanket, 

son  of  Woman's  Work,  H.  133. 
Brendan,  St.,  of  Birr,  H.  333;  iii. 
66. 

Brendan,  St.,  of  Clonfert,  ii.  76,  89. 

Brennus,  i.  ccccxlii. 

Breothigirn,  wife  of  king  Mongan, 

Hi.  175. 
Bresal,  the  farmer,  ii.  52. 
Bretban,  i.  Ixxxix. 
Bri,  daughter  of  Midir,  iii.  355.  356. 
Brian,  H.  127,  177,  178,319  ;  m.  287. 

See  Brian  IBoromha. 
Brian  Banba,  see  Brian  Boroniha. 
,,  Boromlia.  i.  cccclxvii ;  H.  98,  99, 
115,  116,  117,  118.  120,  121, 
12  ,  127,  128,    151,  175,  177, 
178,  346,  347,  348,  350,  351 ; 
iii.  1^28,  230,  233,  274. 
„  Borumha,  Hi.    24.    See  Brian 

Boroniha. 
„  Boru,  H.  263,  267,  269,  270,  280, 
286,    291,   293      See  Brian 
Boromha. 
„  brother   of  Nial  of  the  Nine 

Hostages,  H.  62. 
„  one  of  the  chief  druids  of  the 

T.D.D  ,  H.  187. 
„  son   of    Eochadh  jNIiiighmead- 
han,  i.  cccxx;  ii.  102,  147,  344. 
„  son  of  Tuirend,  i.  ccccxx.xii. 
Bricin,  St.,  ii.  77,  92. 
Bricrind,  genitive  of  Bricriu,  which 
see. 

Bricriu,    i.    cccii,   cccliii,  cccLxv, 
ccclxviii,  ccclxxii,  ccccxxxvi;  ii. 
51,  37-^ ;  Hi.  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22, 
23,  75,  314,  315,  316. 
Bridget,  St.,  i.  xxiii,  ccclxi,  ccclxx  ; 

ii.  71,  338;  Hi.  495. 
Brig    Ambui,   Brigh,    or  Brighit, 
daughter  of  Senchad,  i.  clxxi ;  H. 
21. 

„  daughter  of  the  Dagda,  ii.  250. 
Brig  ban  brughad,  i.  clxxi. 
„  brethacb,  i.  clxxi. 
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Brighit,  wife  of  Tadg  O'Kelly,  chief 

of  Ui  Maine,  ii.  122. 
Brigit,  St.  in.  539;  see  Bridget,  St. 

„  Senclian's  wife,  ii.  87. 
Britan  Mael,sonof  Fergus,  i.  xxxviii; 

ii.  1 10,  185. 
Briun,  son  of  Bethar,  u,  252. 
Brodar,  son  of  the  king  of  Lochland, 

ii.  346,  351. 
Broen,  Hi.  144,  n.  204. 
Browne,  Sir  Valentine,  i.  cccvi. 
Brudni,  Hi.  144,  n.  204. 
Brunn,  Bruinn,  son  of  Smetar,  i. 

cccxcvii ;  Hi.  199,  200,  202. 
Bruthni,  Hi.  148. 

Buaigne  of  the  learned  wife,  ii.  190. 
Buailcc  bee,  i.  dcxxxix. 
Buan,  i.  xxxii,  dcxxxvii. 

„     daughter     of      Saraer,  i. 

cccclxxxii. 
Buand,  Buanann,  Buanand,  i.  xxxii ; 

ii.  329  ;  Hi.  345. 
Buanlamhach,  Hi.  15. 
Buarainech,  Hi.  15. 
Buchur,  Hi.  15. 
Buckingham,  Duke  of,  ii.  124. 
Bugge,  i.  dvii,  dcxliv. 
Buiredach,  ii.  51. 

Buite,  St.  son  of  Bronach.  ii.  77, 

107,  108,  U3,  149,  168,  169. 
Bulcan,  Hi.  394. 
Bun,  Hi.  99,  147. 

Bunting,  i.  dei,   dcii,  dciii,  dcvi, 

dcviii,  dcxiv,  dcxv,  dcxrii,  dcxliv  ; 

Hi.  226,  252,  263,  275,  290,  294, 

295,  302,  303. 
Burney,  Dr.,  i.  dcxiii,  dcxviii,  dcxxv, 

dcxxviii,  dcxxix,  dcxxxi,  dcxxxii ; 

in.  216,  217,  218,  226,  346. 
Burke,  Mac  William,  Hi.  274,  281 . 
Cabar,  Cabur,  Hi.  14. 
Caccini,  u  dlxiv. 
Cadwalladyr,  i.  ccccxciii. 
Cae  Cain  Brethach,  {.  cccxxiii ;  H.  20. 
Gael,  Hi.  12,  13. 
Caelchir,  i.  dcxxxvii. 
Caeman,  ii.  386. 

Caemgen,  Caemgliin,  Caemhghin 
(Kevin),  St.,  ii.  70,  85 ;  Hi.  539. 

CcKsar,  i.  xxxiv,  Ixxxiii,  Ixxxviii, 
cxiii,  cxxxi,  cxxxiii,  cxxxvi,  cli, 
clxxi,  ccxxxvi,  cclviii,  cccxx, 
ccclxx,  ccclxxi,  ccclxxxi,  cccciv, 
ccccxlii,  cccclxii,  cccclxxvii. 

Caicher,  son  of  Eidirsgul,  u,  39,  219. 
„  Cacher,  Cachir,  druid,  ii,  188 ; 
Hi.  527,  533. 

Caichne,  daughter  {of  Liath,  Hi.  404, 
405. 


Caier,  king  of  Connaught,  H,  217, 
219. 

Caillin,  St.,  ii.  89. 

Cailte,  i.  ccciii,  ccccxxxiv  ;  H.  59 ;  Hi. 
169,  170,  175,  176,  179,  323,  324, 
325,  328,  360.  361,  366,  377,  379. 

Caimin,  St.,  ii.  76. 

Caincind,  Hi.  169. 

Caindi,  i.  xxiv. 

Cainech,  St.  (St.  Canice),  ii.  81. 
Cairbre,  u.  45,  51,  52,  209,  210;  Hi. 
543. 

„  Ard  Kigh,  H.  387. 

„  brother  of  Conall  Gulban,  and  son 

of  Niall,  ii.  161,  164. 
„  Lifeachair,  ii.  52,  282,  382,  383, 

384,  386,  387;  Hi.  197,  205. 
„  Muse,  ii.  210,  211,  212. 
„  Niadh-fear,  see  C.  Nia  Fear. 
„  Nia  Fear,  ii.  122,  199 ;  m.  96. 
, ,  son  of  Cormac  Mac  Airt,  Hi.  334. 
„  son  of  Dian,  i.  dcxxxvii. 
„  the  harper,  Hi.  250,  251,  254. 
,,  the  stooped,  ii.  52. 
Cairce  Ceoil-bhinn,  Ollamh  timpa- 

nist,  Hi.  236. 
Cairen,  mother  of  Niall,  i.  Ixxiii ;  H.  66. 
Cairnech,  St.,  ii.  25,  66. 
Cairpre  of  Dromcliffe,  Hi.  280. 
„  Lifechair,  i.  dcxxxix.  See  Cairbre. 
„  Min  of  Manand,  i'u.419. 
„  son  of  Niall,  see  Cairbre. 
,,  the  poet,  son  of  Etain,  i.  cccxxvii ; 

ii.  50,  51. 
Cairpri  Cindcait,  i.  xxiv,  xxv,  xxvi, 
xxxi,  xxxii,  xxxiii. 
„  Nia-Fear  i.  xcix    See  Cairbre. 
„  ua  Cuind,  i.  cccxii,  cccxlii. 
Calad,  son  of  Concinn,  ii.  2rf3. 
Callaghan  of  Cashel,  i  ccccliii. 
Camden,  Hi.  173. 
Canannan,  ii.  98. 
Canari,  Giovanni  Maria,  i.  dxvi. 
Cano,  son  of  Gartnan,  i.  ccclxxiv, 
ccclxxv,  ccclxxvi,  m.  164,  180,  196. 
Canoclach  Mhor,  wife  of  Cuil,  Hi.  236. 
Canute,  i  ccxiii,  cclxxxviii. 
Caplait,  a  druid,  ii.  72. 
Capponi,  G.,  cxxiii. 
Caradoc  of  Lhancarvan,  i.  ccccxci, 
ccccxcii,ccccxciii,  ccccxciv;  Hi.  353. 
king,  i  dcxxvi. 
Caratniad,  chief  judge  of  Conn,  H. 
22. 

Carausius,  i.  xlii,  xliv. 
Carban,  son  of  Lugad,  Hi.  207. 
Caredig,  Ceredig,  i.  xlviii, 
Carlus,  son  of  the  king  of  France,  tV. 
3+7. 
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Carman,  ii.  39,  42,  43  ;  in.  527,  533, 
535. 

Carmen,  see  Carman. 
Carolan,  i.  dxciv,  dcix;  in.  275,  297. 
Caron,  Firrain,  i.  dlviii, 
Carpri,  see  Cairpre  and  Cairbre. 
Carter,  Mr.,  i.  dcxxii. 
Carthach,  St.,  Hi.  4.    See  Mochuda, 
St. 

Carthair,  Inghen  Druiniglie,  i.e. 
Fringe,  daughter  of  Erabroideress, 
ii.  133. 

Cas,  Coracli,  son  of  Bodhbh  Derg,  Hi. 
325. 

,,      ,,     son  of  Concind,  m.  109. 
„  of  the  wavy  hair,  ancestor  of 

the  Dalcassians,  ii.  117,  220; 

Hi.  272. 

„  son  of  Glas  Gamhna,  ii.  288. 
'  „  son  of  Ros  Ruadh,  ii.  314. 
Casaubon,  i.  ccclxxi. 
Casmael,  the  cruitire  or  harper,  Hi. 
236. 

Casruba  of  stone-hewing  hatchets, 
Hi.  15. 

Cassiodorus,    i.    cxciv,  dcxxxiv, 

dcxxxv. 
Castren,  i.  viii. 
Caswallawn,  i.  xxxvii 
Cathair,  ii.  43. 

„  Mor,  Ard  Rig,  n.  12,  40,  43,  44, 
46,  376;  Hi.  5ii9,  530,  539, 
541,  543. 

Cathais,  Danish  pirate,  ii.  102,  103. 
Cathal,  harp  maker.  Hi.  258. 
„  Mac  Finguin,  king  of  Munster, 

u.  32,  76,  81,  82. 
„  son  of  Ragallach,  ii.  83,  84,  343. 
Cathbadh,  druid,  H.  51,  200,  226, 319, 
363,  364. 

Cathbarr,  destined  king  of  Ulster,  ii. 
163. 

„  destined  Ard.  Righ,  ii.  103. 
„  son  of  Domhnall  M6r  O'Donnell, 
ii.  163. 

Cathelan,  son  of  Maelfabhaill,  ii.  103. 
Caumul,  harper,  Hi.  147. 
Causcrach  Mend,  son  of  Concobar, 

m.  145i  see  Causcrad. 
Causcrad,  i.  ccclxxxii ;  ii.  333;  Hi.  93. 
Caylus,  i.  ccclvi,  ccclxxxi. 
Ceadarn  [or  Ceasarn],  king  of  the 

Fomorians,  ii.  356  [?  Caesar,  king 

of  the  Romans], 
Ceallach,  the  diviner,  H.  205,  326, 

327. 

„  of  Cearna,  son  of  Flannagan,  ii. 
96. 

Ceallachan  Chaisil,  ii.  275. 


Ceanfaeladh,  son  of  Ailill,  Hi.  61. 
„  successor  of  St.  Patrick,  Hi.  61. 
„  the  learned,  ii.  52,  92,  93,  94,  9.5. 
Ceannmor,  Ceannmhair,  a  Munster 
druid,  pupil  of  Mogh  Ruith,  ii. 
214,  277. 

Cearbhall,  son  of  Muiregan,  king  of 

Leinster,  Hi.  25,  105. 
Ceasair,  wife  of  Eogan  Mor.  H.  112, 

109, 110;  in.  59,  231,  232. 
Ceat  Mac  Magach,  ii.  107,  122,  290, 

325. 

„  son  of  Scathach,  n.  370,  371. 
Cecht,  a  druid,  ii.  2 1 5. 
Cecrops,  i.  xciv. 

Ceinneidigh  (Kennedy),  father  of 
Brian  Boromha,  H.  117. 

Ceirtle  Inglien  Snimhaire,  i.e.  Ball  or 
Bottom,  daughter  of  Distaff,  ii.  133. 

Cellach,  {.  dcxxxix. 
„  son  of  Ragallach,  n.  343,  314. 

Cellgen,  a  harper,  Hi.  147. 

Celtcar  or  Celtchair  Mac  Uithir, 
(Uthichair,  Mac  Uthair,  Mac 
Uithidir),  i.  clxxi,  ccccxxxii, 
cccclxxii;  ii.  325,333,  357;  Hi.  95, 
148. 

Cenethryth,  wife  of  Offa,  i.  cccxxxiv. 
Cennedigh  or  Kennedy,  ii.  349. 
Cennfaeladh,  i.  xxxvii,  xxxviii. 
„  son  of  Conga,  ii.  385. 
Centwine,  i.  dvii. 

Cerdan,  son  of  Cerd  beg.  Hi.  207. 
Cerd  beg,  Hi.  207. 

Cerdraighe,  son  of  Tigheamach,  Hi. 
207,  208. 

Cermat,  or  Cermait,  son  of  the  Dag- 
da,  i.  cccxxvii ;  Hi.  43. 
Cermn,  H.  Ill,  118. 
Cesarn,  poet,  H.  57. 
„  chief  druid  to  Eocliad  Mac  Ere, 
u.  188,  18^',  226,  263. 
Cet,  sou  of  Magach,  see  Ceat  Mac 
Magach,  ii.  263. 

„  Cuimnig,  king  of  Munster,  H.  7. 
Cethern,  Mac  Finntain,  {.  ccccxxxii ; 

H.  59,  97,  98,  209,  313,  314,  318; 
Charlemagne,  i.  ccxiii,  ccxiv,  ccxviii, 

cccliv. 
Charles  the  Bald,  i.  dxii. 

„  I.,  dcxxviii ;  m.  85. 

„  II.,  Hi.  85. 
Chaucer,  {.  dxxv. 
Chevallet,  M.  A.  de,  i.  lix. 
Chlodowig,  or  Clovis,  t.  dcxxxiv- 
Clilotilde,  I.  dcxxxiv. 
Chrestien  de  Troyes,  t.  xxxix. 
Chrodomar,  i.  ccxxxv. 
Chunrat,  i.  cccliii. 
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Ciallglind,  a  pipe  player,  u.  139. 
Cian,  i.  ecccxxxii ;  u.  325. 

„  son  of  Oilioll  Oluim,  ii.  139,  149. 
Ciaran,  St.,  i.  ccclviii,  cccciv,  ccccv ; 
ii.  76,  81 ;  Hi.  403. 
„  of  Clonraacnoise,  ii.  85,  89,  221, 

335  ;  Hi.  120,  121,  135,  194. 
,,  of  Saighir,  {,  ccclxvi ;  ii.  85. 
Cicero,  i.  Ix,  cccxcvii,  cccclxxvii. 
Cimbaeth,  Ard  Righ,  and  husband  of 
Queen  Macha  Mong  Rua-dh,  ii.  112, 
356. 

„  king  of  Emania,  ii.  374. 
Cime,  son  of  Umor,  ii.  122. 
Cinead,  i.  dexxxix. 
Cined   or  Cineadh   O'Hartagan,  i. 
ccxxxrs^ii ;  H.  105,  377. 
,,  of  Cnodhbba,  ii.  96. 
Cind  Find,  harper,  ii.  240,  241. 
Cing,  son  of  Umoi',  ii.  122. 
Cingdorn,  Hi.  79,  15. 
Cinneadh  O'Hartagain,  see  Cined  or 

Cineadh  O'Hartagan. 
Ciotha,  druid,  ii.  215. 
Ciothruadh,  chief  druid,  ii.  213,  214, 

215. 
Cir,  Hi.  15. 
„  Inghen    Scribaire,    i.e.  Comb, 

daughter  of  Scrubber  H.  133. 
5,  son  of  Cis,  poet,  ii.  4;  Hi.  240, 
241. 

Cirb,  i.  cccxxxvii. 

Cire,  son  of  Esse  Enchinn,  ii.  371. 

Cirr,  i.  dexxxix. 

Cirri],  {.  dexxxix. 

Clarac,  M.  de,  {.  ccxcviii. 

Claudian,  i.  xliv,  ccccxlii. 

Claudius,  i.  ccviii. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  i.  dxi. 

Cleotliar,  Hi.  15. 

Clothra,  ii.  71. 

Cnucha,  ii.  288. 

Cnu  Deroil,  musician  to  the  Fianns, 
Hi.  324. 

Cobhthach  Cael,  ii.  72,  256 ;  Hi.  242, 
310. 

Coc,  embroiderers.  Hi.  122,  123. 

Cochet,  M.  I'abbe,  i.  ccxcviii,  cccclix. 

Cochlan,  Hi.  355,  356. 

Codrus,  i.  xciv. 

Coinchenn,  ii.  311. 

Coire  Mac  Cruadh  Ghobhan,  i.e.  Pot, 

son  of  hardy  Smith,  ii.  133. 
Coke,  Sir  Edward,  i.  xciv. 
Colgan,  Rev.  J.,  i,  xcii.  ;  ii.  64  ;  Hi. 

66. 

Colla,  the  three  brothers,  H.  17,  12  ; 
Hi.  84. 

,,  Uais  king  of  Leinster,  tV.  18. 


Collins,  Catherine,  Hi.  119. 
Colman,  i.  dcxxxviii. 
„  Ela,  St.,  iH.  32,  33,  34. 
„  four  [j^ecte  two]  — s,  ii.  284. 
„  Mac  Lenin,  St.,  ii.  76. 
„  O'Cluasaighe,  ii.  76,  90,  91. 

St.,  i.  dcxliv;  ii.  82;  Hi.  33. 
„  son  of  Comgellann,  ii.  52. 
Colptha,  a  chief  druid,  ii.  278,  279, 

280;  Hi.  537. 
Columbanus,  St.,  i.  xvi,  dlxix,  dcxliv. 
Colum  Cille,  St.,  H.  33,  52,  77,  78,  81, 
85,  89,  91,  155,  163,  202 ;  in.  32, 
1^2,  123,  164,  174,  235,  245,  247, 
248,  253,  256,  281,  3L0,  371,376, 
385,  539. 

Colum  Cuaellemeach,  a  smith,  Hi. 
42. 

Comgall,  St.,  of  Benchuir,  {.  dcxliv  ; 

ii.  76,  81,  85. 
Comgan,  son    of  Maelochtar  and 

Nuad  Fullan,  H.  204,  205,  226. 
Con,  Conn,  i.  dcxxxTiii ;  ii.  10,  IS. 
„  or  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles, 

i.  xxi,  XXV,  xxvi,  cccxxii, 
cccxxxiii,  cccxxxiv,  cccxl, 
dexxxix  ;  ii.  11,  21,  30,  57,  149, 
205,  209,  212,  324,  327,  374, 
375,  376,  384  ;  Hi.  166, 179,  201, 
272,  317. 

son  of  Dalach,  ii.  163. 
Conaing,  nephew  of  Brian  Boromha, 
ii.  124. 

„  Beg-eaglach,  Ard  Righ,  H.  330. 

„  Fomorian  chief,  H.  109,  184,  185. 

,,  son  of  Donncuan,  H.  349. 
Conaire  M6r,  i.  xx,  Ixxiv,  cccl,  ccclxx, 
ccclxxix,     ccclxxxii,  cccxc, 
cccxcvii,  ccccxxxiii,   cccclxii ; 

ii.  18,  97,  199,  212,  226 ;  Hi.  136, 
137,  138,  139,  144,  145,  148, 
152  165,  183,  186,  190,  382. 

„  son  of  Mogh  Lamha,  i.  cclxiv. 
Conaladh,  Hi.  61. 
ConaU,  ^,  dcxxxviii. 
„  Cael,  an  Umorian  chief,  H.  43, 

122,  165,  284,  434,  455. 
■„  Cearnach,  i,  xxii,  ccclvii,  ccclxii, 
cccclxvi,  cccclxx,  cccclxxxi ;  ii. 
55,  107,  108,  122,  196,  263,  291, 
331,333,  357,  358,  366,  367,  373, 
374;  Hi.  19,21,  75,77,  144. 
Cendmor,  Hi.  540,  541. 
„  Cremthainne,  ii.  151, 161. 
„  Cruachna,  king  of  Scotland,  ii. 
374. 

„  Dearg  Ua  Corra  Finn,  i,  dcxlii. 
Eachluaith,  king    of  Munstcr, 
ii.  64,  65,  220,  375. 
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Conall,  Gulban,  it.  161, 162, 163, 1G4, 
165,  375. 

„  St.,  it.  33 ;  in.  66. 

„  son  of  Baedan,  ii.  342,  443. 

„  son  of  Niall,  ii.  60,  163,  164. 

„  son  of  Umor,  ii.  122. 
Concend,  {.  cccclxii,  cccclxiii. 
Conchaind,  Hi.  377. 
Conchobar,    king    of    Meath,  ii. 
151. 

„  Abrath  Ruadh,  Hi.  202. 
„  Mac  Nessa,  see  Concobar  Mac 
Nessa. 

Conchobhar  Mac  Nessa,  see  Conco- 
bar Mac  Nessa. 
Concobar  Abradh-Ruadh,  ii.  53. 
„  Mac  Nessa,  i.  xx,  xcix,  clxxi, 
ccxxxvii,    cccxxviii,  cccxlviii, 
cccliii,       ccclxxi,  ccclxxii, 
ccclxxix,    ccclxxx,  ccclxxxii, 
ccclxxxiii,  cccclxx,  cccclxxii ; 
ii.  8,  20,  51,  55,  106,  107,  112, 
197,  199,  200,  290,  291,  292, 
300,   310,  320,  321,  325,  329, 
330,  332,  333,  357,  358,  359, 
361,  362,363,364,  368;  Hi.  17, 
18,  19,  20.  91,  92,  95,  96,  97, 
109,  138,  151,  161,  196,  203, 
254,  315,  365,  372,   373,  376, 
385,  423,  514. 
„  son  of  Cathbadh,  ii.  18. 
„  son    of    Fachtna  Fathach,  ii. 
321. 

Concorb  of  the  Artists,  Hi.  396. 
Concraidh,  son  of  Duach,  king  of  S. 

Munster,  ii.  158,  159,  193,  194. 
Condere,  H.  333. 
Conga,  H.  385. 

Congal  Clairingnech,  Ard  Righ,  ii. 
274,  276,  277  ;  Hi.  380. 

„   Clean,  H.  341 ;  Hi.  368.; 
Congallach  of  Colt,  ii.  96. 
Conglas,  i.  ccccxxxvi. 
Conla,  Cain  Breathach,  ii.  21. 

„  son  of  Cormac  Cas,  H.  387. 

„  ii.  143,  144. 

,,  son  of  Tadg,  son  of  Cian,  ii.  212, 
375. 

„  son  of  Tadhg,  ii.  140. 
Conlacch,  son  of  Cuchulaind,  H.  310, 

312,  331. 
Connal,  see  Conal. 
Connington,  Prof.,  j.  ccclxxx. 
Connlaid,  St.  Brigid's  artificer,  H. 

338. 

Connor  Mac  Nessa,  see  Concobar 

Mac  Nessa. 
Connu,  worker  in  precious  metals, 

H.  322,  323. 


Connud  Mac  Morna,  i.  ccclxxviii, 

ccclxxx.  Hi.  94. 
Conor,  Hi.  14. 
Conra,  i.  xxv. 

Conroi  Mac  Daire,  see  Curoi  Mac 

Daire. 
Constantine,  i.  xlv. 

„  king  of  the  Britons,  m.  38. 

„  the  Great,  i.  xlii ;  ii.  160. 
Constantius,  i.  xliii,  xlvi. 

„  Chlorus,  i.  xlii. 
Conyngham,  Col.  Burton,  Hi.  267, 

269,  275. 
Cooke,  Mr.  T.  L  ,  iu.  32 1. 
Coplait,  a  druid,  ii.  72,  201. 
Corb  of  the  Artists,  Hi.  396. 

„  Mac  Ciarain,  ii.  327,  328. 

„  Olum,  i.  xxv, 

„  poet,  ii.  57. 

Core,  king  of  Cashel,  H.  25,  62,  68, 

69,  72,  375. 
Corcran  Cleirech,  H.  137. 
Corelli,  i.  dcix, 
Cormac,  ii.  32  ;  Hi.  514  543. 
„  Hi.  264, 265. 

an  Eigeas,  poet,  ii.  105. 
Cas,  king  of  Munster,  H.  18,  65, 
387. 

„  Conloingeas,  i.  ccccix;  H.  361, 
362;  Hi.  91,  109,  137,  138, 
254. 

File,  poet,  ii.  105  ;  Hi.  6. 
„  Gaileng,  ii.  139,  140. 
„  Kelly,  iH.  295. 

„  Mac  Airt,  {.  xxii  xcvii  ccclxx, 
ccccxxxii,  ccccxxxiv;  ii.  18, 19, 
22,  23,  27,  45,  51,52,  58,  89, 105, 
139,140,  205,  206,211,  212,213, 
215,  277, 278,  280,  321, 323, 324, 
326,  327, 333,  334, 354, 375,  382, 
525;  Hi.  5,6,  7,  IJ,  12,  24,156, 
177,  178,  180,  197,  317,  319, 
334,  361,  362,  363,  388. 

„  Mac  Cullinan,  {.  dvii;  ii.  11,  48, 
52,  54,  64,  89,  101,  144,  166, 
173,  209,  210,  217,  218,  227. 
380;  Hi.  25,  252,  261,276,359, 
381,384. 

„  son  of  Colamarig,  Hi.  100. 

„  son  of  Maelefogha,  Hi.  100. 
Coroticus,  i.  xlviii. 
Corpri,  son  of  a  king  of  Leinster,  Hi. 
149. 

Corrgcnn,  H.  151,  152;  Hi.  8. 
Cothbadh,  see  Cathbadh. 
Cotton,  John,  i.  dxxxii,  dlii. 
Coulson,  Capt.,  i.  LxiiL 
Coussemaker,    M.  de,    t.  ccccxci, 
ccccxcv,     ccccxcvii,  ccccxcviii. 
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ccccxcix,  d,  di,  dii,  dvi,  dxii,  dxiii, 
dxiv,  dxv,  dxviii,  dxix,  dxxv, 
dxxvi,  dxxix,  dxxxix,  dxlvii,  dl, 
dli,  dlii,  dliii,  dliv,  dlv,  dlvi,  dlvii. 

Craifne,  son  of  Aife,n.  371. 

Craiftine,  ii.  51 ;  in.  242,  243,  244, 
248,  249,  250,  253,  254,  255,  264, 
302. 

Cran,  son  of  Oilioll  Oluim,  ii.  375. 
Crede,  Hi.  12,  13,  14. 
Credenbel,  Hi.  527. 
Credne,  Hi.  204,  210,  211.  See 
Creidne. 

Creide,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Mun- 

ster,  Hi.  379. 
Creidne,  the  first  worker  in  precious 

metals,  Hi.  43,  211,  246,  248,  249. 
Crichel,  son  of  Dubhraith,  uY.  15,  IG. 
Cridenbel,  Critenbel,  satirist,  ii.  39 ; 

Hi.  .o33,  see  Credenbel. 
Crirathan,  Crimhthann,  i.  dcxxxix, 

ii.  386. 

„  Ard  Righ,  son  of  Daire  Cerb,  ii 
64,  67. 

„  Mor  Mac  Tiodhaidh,  Ard  Righ, 

ii.  211,  220,  375. 
,,  Nia  ISi  air  (also  Niad-nair),  i.  xxii, 

xxiv,  xxvi,  xxix  ;  ii.  55,  200, 202. 
„  son  of  Aedh,  king  of  Leinster,  Hi. 

160. 

„  (son  of  Enna)  king  of  Leinster, 
ii.  43,  206,  337,  338,  339,  340 ; 
Hi.  535,  539. 
„  son  of  Fidad,  i.  cccxx. 
„  son  of  Finntan,  ii  314. 
Criol  Mac  Craeslinaidh,  i.e.  Chest, 

son  of  FiU  Mouth,  ii.  133. 
Criomthan,  see  Crimthan. 
Critine,  poet,  ii.  51. 
Crofinn,  a  Tuatha  De  Danann  lady, 

ii.  189. 
Cromdereoil,  i.  ccxcix. 
Crompton,  i.  xciv. 

Cron,  mother  of  the  Tuatha  De  Da- 
nann Fianlugh,  ii.  250. 

Cronan,  St.,  ii.  76. 

Crotch,  Dr.,  i.  dcxxvii. 

Cruife,  i.  xxiv,  xxv. 

Cruimchenn,  Hi.  166. 

Cruimthoris  of  Cenngoba,  embroi- 
deress  to  St.  Patrick,  Hi.  122. 

Cruithne,  i.  xxxii. 

Crundmael,  i.  dcxxxix. 

Csaplovics,  i,  cl. 

Cu,  the  comely,  i.e.  Cuchulaind,  ii. 
306. 

Cuag  Mac  Tornora,   i.e.  Wooden 

Mug,  son  of  Turner,  ii.  133. 
Cualad,  in.  61. 


Cuan  O'Lothchain.  or  O'Lochain,  ii. 
22,  131,  378. 
„  the  victorious,  ii.  386. 

Guar,  killed  by  Cuchulaind,  ii.  293. 
„  son  of  Scathach,  ii.  370,  371. 
„  Hi.  15. 

Cuara,  or  Cuaradh,  H.  154,  155. 

Cubretan,  son  of  Aengus,  u.  390. 

Cuchulaind,  i.  xx,  xxii,  xxxii,  xxxviii, 
Ixxii,  Ixx-vd,  xc,  clxi,  ccvii,  ccxcix, 
ccc,  ccciv,  cccxxxii.  cccxxxviii, 
cccxl,  cccxliii,  cccHv,  ccclvii,  ccclx, 
ccclxi,  ccclxv,  ccclxxi,  ccclxxii, 
ccclxxix,  ccclxxxiii,  ccclxxxvi, 
ccclxxxviii,  cccxc,  ccccix, 
ccccxxxiii.  ccccxxxiv,  ccccxxxvi, 
ccccxlv,  ccccxlvi,  cccclii,  ccccliv, 
cccclxii,  cccclxiii,  cccclxix,  cccclxx, 
cccclxxiv,  cccclxxviii,  cccclxxix, 
cccclxxx,  cccclxxxii,  cccclxxxiii ; 
H.  10,  94,  97,  122,  131,  19i,  195, 
196,  197,  198,  199,  200,  226, 
291,  292,  293,  294,  296,  297, 
298,  299,  300,  301,  302,  303  to  312, 
313,  314,315,  317,  318,  319,  321, 
322,  323,  324.  329,  331,  333,  357, 
358,  359,  361,  362,  363,  364,  365, 
S66,  367,  368,  369,  370,  371,  372, 
373,  374;  m.  11.  20,  21,  75,  77, 
78,  79,  80,  81,  82,  97  to  102,  110, 
122.  152,  186,  IS7,  188,  192,  195, 
196,  199,  315,  360,  400,  401,  402, 
413,  414,  415,  419,  4  >1,  423,  425, 
429,  431,435,  437,439,  440,  441, 
443,  445,  447,  449,  451,  453,  457, 
459,  461. 

Cuchulainn,  see  Cuchulaind. 

Cuchuland,  see  Cuchulaind. 

Cudiuhgh,  son  of  Kennedy,  H.  349. 

Cuil,  son  of  Midhuil,  Hi.  236. 

Cumgedach,  son  of  Aithime,  Hi. 
373. 

Cul,  a  charioteer,  Hi,  183. 

Culand,  Culann,  the  smith,  i.  ccvii ; 

ii.  362  363;  Hi.  401,  417. 
Cumall,  CumhaU,  son  of  Trenmor, 

i.  cccxxii ;  ii.  283,  375,  385. 
Cumascach,    son    of    Aedh  Mac 

Ainmire,  {{.  338,  340. 
Cumin,  or  Cumain  Fada,  ii.  90,  202  ; 

Hi.  33. 
Cummen,  i.  Ixxxix. 
Cumscraigh  Menn,  {/,  325. 
Cunedda,    i.    xxxvii,    xxxviii,  xl, 

xlviii. 

Cuneglasus,  i.  ccccxxxvi. 
Cunnla,  H.  144. 

Curnach,  son  of  Ui  Faich,  Hi.  13S. 
Curoi  Mac  Daire,  i.  xxii,  xxxviii, 
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ccxxxvi,  cccxiii,  ccclvii;  it.  9,  10, 
97,  199,  358 ;  iii.  15,  75,  76,  78,  79, 
80,  81,  82,  152,  179,  209. 
Curruitl,  u.  311. 

Cuscrach,  i.  xx.    See  Causcrach. 

Cutra,  son  of  Uraor. 

Daderg,    i.    ccclxxix,  cccexxxiii, 

ccccxxxv,  cecclxii ;  ii.   199;  iii. 

136,  137,  149,  151,  165,  183,  186, 

189,  368. 
Dae,  son  of  Umar,  ii.  122. 
Dagda,  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  god, 

i.  xxxii,  cccxxviii,  dcxxxiv,  dcxxxv, 
dcxxxvi,  dcxxxix,  dcxl ;  ii.  50,  51, 
110,  132,  151,  152,  187,  215,  217, 
220,  221,  222,  223,  225,  272;  m. 
8,  43,  73,  147,  213,  214,  233,  242. 

Dagdai  Mor.    See  Dagda. 

Daghda,  see  Dagda. 

Dahana,  i.  iii. 

Dahlmann,  i.  cxlv,  cli. 

Daire,  king  of  Ulster,  ii.  25,  67, 122. 

„  Cearb,  Cerb,  ii.  67. 

„  Dorathig,  iii.  88. 

„  grandfather  of  Ferdiad,  ii.  306. 

„  Mac  Feachna,  iii.  90. 
Daithe,  iii.  43. 
Dalach,  druid,  ii.  ii. 

„  Prince  of  Tirconnell,  ii.  102,  104, 
see  Eignechan. 
son  of  Muircertach,  ii.  162,  163 ; 
iii.  90. 

Dalbh,  Dulbh,  ii.  40  ;  iii.  527. 
Dalian,  druid  of  king  Eochad,  ii. 
193,  194. 

„  Forgaill,  ii.  33,  52,  78,  85,  86; 
iii.  110,  111,  174,  175,235,  245, 
247,  248,  250,  253,  254,  256, 
371. 

„  Mac  More,  a  Leinster  poet,  ii.  105. 
Dalran,  iii.  15. 

Daman,  son  of  Dare,  ii.  306;  iii. 
419,  421,  423,  435,  443,  449,  455, 
457. 

Danann,  a  chief  druidess,  ii.  187. 

Danjou,  M  ,  i.  dliv. 

Daolach  frecte  Dael],  son  of  Umor, 

ii.  122  ;  iii.  74,  75, 
Daphne,  i.  iii. 
Dathen,  iii.  144. 
Dathghel,  ii.  133. 

Dathi  (see  Athi),  ii.  70,  71,  72,  150, 

226  ;  iii.  525. 
Datho,  king  of  Leinster,  ii.  40  ;  iii. 

527. 

Dauney,  Mr.,  t.  ccccxc. 

David,  king,  i.  cccxcvii,  dlvi,  dlviii ; 

iii.  7,  238,  239,  354. 
De,  I.  bcxvi. 


Dealgnad,  wife  of  Partholon,  Hi. 
326. 

Dearbhail,  son  of,  ii.  96. 

Dease,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Meath, 

iii.  265. 
Deaus,  or  Deuce,  i.  iii. 
De  Burg,  family |of,  iii.  267. 
Dectere,  mother'  of  Cuchulaind,  li. 

360. 

Deichrind,  Deichrinni,  a  harper,  iii. 

139,  147. 
Deilbh  Caemh.    See  Becuma. 
Deirbrin,  ii.  71. 

Deirdre,  ii.  369 ;  iii.  368,  373,  378, 
385. 

Delbaeth,  or  Delbath,  ii.  51 ;  iii. 
2 13 

Delt,  iii.  43,  144. 

Demmin,     i.    ccccxliii,  ccccxliv, 

ccccxlvi. 
De  Muris,  i.  d. 

Dene^vulf  of  Winchester,  t.  cxlii. 
Derg  Damhsa,  i.  cccxl. 
Derraeil,  ii.  311. 

Dermot  Mac  Fergusa  Ceirbheoil,  see 

Diarmait,  son  of  Fergus  Ceinrb- 

heoil. 
Detha,  ii.  191. 
Deucalion,  i.  xciii. 
Dewar,  Rev.  Daniel,  iii.  331. 
Dian,  ii.  39,  42  ;  iii.  527  533. 
Diancecht,  the  great  physician,  it. 

284 ;  iii.  40,  43. 
Diarmaid  the  poet,  ii.  55,  see  also 

Diarmait. 
Diarmait,  son  of  Aedh  Slaine,  ii.  91; 

iii.  160,  165,  173,  180,  189. 
„  Dornmas  Duirgen,  ii,  43  ;  iii,  535. 
„  father  of  Aedh  Slaine,  ii.  158  ;  iii. 
241. 

king  of  Corcabascen,  it.  349. 
„  O'Duibhne,  iii.  166;  377. 
„  son  of  Fergus  Ceirbheoil,  or  Cerr- 
bheoil,  or  Cerbhail,   i.  ccxl, 
ccxU  ;  ii.  16,  18,  115,  159,  335, 
336,  337  :  iii.  24,  193,  194,  405. 
Dibad,  son  of  iDorcha,  ii.  39,  41,  42  ; 

Hi.  527,  533. 
Dibdin,  Charles,  i.  dcxxxiv. 
Dibe,  in.  139. 

DichoU  of  Drum  Da  Chonor,  H,  386. 

Dicuil,  i.  xvi. 

Dide,  a  harper,  iii.  147. 

Didron,  M,,  i.  dxv. 

Diefenbach,  Lorenz,  t.  Ivii,  ccxxx\i, 

cclxiv,  cccciv,  ccccxliii,  ccccxUv, 

cccclxxvii,  ccccxcix. 
Diez,   i,  ccxxi,    cclsxiv,  cccxcui, 

cccchv. 
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Dm,  a  druid,  ii.  204,  208,  226,  375. 

Diocassius,  i.  ccclxx. 

Diocletian,  i.  xlii. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  i.  cccclxxxix. 

Diogenes,     the     tragic     poet,  i. 

cccclxxxvii. 
Dionysius,  {.  Ixxvii. 
Dioscorides,  i.  Ix. 
Dithorba,  ii.  357. 
Dithrabach,  ii.  386;  iii.  377. 
Dithrinne,  poet,  ii.  171. 
Dobrowsky,  i  cccclxxiii. 
Dobur,  drink  bearer,  iii.  151. 
Doche  Mac  Magach,  ii.  315. 
Doe,  daughter  of  Liath,  Hi.  404, 

405. 

Domaine  Mossud,  iii.  146,  213. 
Domhnall  (Donnell),  ii.   132,  156, 
368-9. 

„  Mac  Eimhin,  Mor  Maer,  or  high 
steward  of  Scotland,  ii.  349. 

„  Mor  O'Brien,  Hi.  153,  271. 

„  son  of  Aedh,  ii.  341,  342. 

,,  son  of  Donchadh,  ii.  146  ;  iii.  15, 
16. 

„  the  brown  haired,  ii.  127. 
„  Ua  Duibdala,  iii.  396. 
Domnall,  iii.  245,  246,  see  also  Domh- 
nall. 

,,  king  of  Ulster,  ii.  335. 

,,  son  of  Diarmait,  k.  of  Corcobais- 
cenn,  ii.  349. 
Donagh,  son  of  Brian  Boromha,  iii. 

267,  269. 
Donatus,  ii.  54 ;  iii.  292. 
Donbo,m.  309-312. 
Donchadh,  son  of  Fland,  i.  cccxxvii. 
Dond,  i.  Ixxiv ;  iii.  145,  150. 

„  Dess,  iii.  136,  137. 
Doni,  i.  dxx. 

Donn,  Dond,  son  of  Milesius,  ii.  189; 
lit.  537. 

„  Mac  Doghar,  ii.  386. 
„  -Og,  iii.  25. 
Donnbo,  Dondbo,  see  Donbo. 
Donnchadh  or  Donagh,  son  of  Flann 
Sinna,  ii.  148,  149. 
„  Cau-breach,  ii.  272,  276,  284. 
„  Mac  Gnia  Padraicc,  king  of  Os- 

sory,  ii.  351,  352. 
„  O'Brien,  iii.  351-352. 
„  son  of  Brian  Boromha,  ii.  121, 151, 
351,352;  m.228. 
Donncuan,  ii.  349. 
Donnsleibhe,  king  of  Ulidia,  ii.  156. 
Donogh,  son  of  Brian  Boromha,  iii. 

233,  274,  see  Donnchadh. 
Dorban,  a  poet,  ii.  72 ;  iii.  525. 
Dorcha,  t.  Ixxiv ;  iii.  145. 


Dorcha,  son  of  Ainches,  ii.  39,  41  ; 

iii.  527,  533 
Dornmar  the  Musical,  iii.  77. 
Dornroschen,  romance  of,  i.  ceci, 
Dothur,  ii  39,  42;  iii.  527,  533. 
Drac,  iii.  35. 
Drucht,  iii.  43,  144. 
Duach,  son  of  Conall,  ii.  343. 

„  Dubh,  king  of  Oirghiall,  ii.  330. 

„  king  of  South  Munster,  ii.  159. 

„  Teimin,  i.  cccxxvi. 
Dual  Mac  Firbis,  ii.  169. 
Dub,  i.  Ixxiv;    iii.  151. 
Duban,  son  of  Degha,  iii.  61. 

from  Druim  Daoile,  ii.  386. 
Dubchluithe,  iii.  15. 
Dubdachonn,  ii.  15. 
Dubditha,  ii.  329. 

Dubh,  ii.  252,  253,  288,  289;  iii. 
145,  527. 
„  from  Drom  Leis,  Hi.  377. 
„  son  of  Dibad,  ii.  39,  42  ;  iii. 
„  the  Fomorian  Smith,  ii.  249. 
Dubhaltach  Mac  Firbisigh,  iii.  15. 
Dubhchruit,  iii.  15. 
Dubhreann,  son  of  Uirgreann,  ii.  322. 
Dubhthach,  Dael  Tenga,  ii.  373. 
„  Dael     Uladh,    i.  cccxxxviii, 
ccccxxxi,  ccccxxxii ;  ii,  333, 357  ; 
iii.  148. 
,,  of  Dublin,  ii.  339. 
Dubloinges,  iii.  138. 
Dubthach,  chief  poet,  i.  ccclxi ;  ii. 
25,  52,  66,  67,  72,  74,  284,  339, 
340. 

Ducange,  i.  cii,  cv,  cccl. 

Dufay,  Guillaume,  i.  dlv,  dlvi,  dlviii. 

Duibhdreann,  ii.  387. 

Duibhlinn,  daughter  of  Eignechan, 

ii.  102-3. 
Duildertnait,  iii.  106,  360. 
Duinechadh,  iii.  34. 
Duirb,  i.  cccclviii. 
Dunadach,  ii.  349. 
Dunchadh,  king  of  Leinster,  ii.  38 
Dungalach,  ii.  70,  71. 
Dunlang,  or  Dunlaing,  son  of  Enda, 
•  or  Enna,  i.  ccclxi ;  n.  18,  339. 
Dunne,  Dr.  Chafles,  i.  xcvi. 
„  See  O'Doyne,  i.  cUv. 
Du  Noyer,  G.  V.,  {.  cccvii,  cccix, 

cccxii,  cccliv,  ccccxxxviii ;  ii.  242 ; 

in.  67-72,  74. 
Dunraven,  Earl  of,  i.  cccvii. 
Durand,  M.  Germer,  i.  Ixiii. 
Durb,  ii.  40  ;  iii.  527. 
Dussaussoy,  M.,  i.  ccccxvii. 
Dyaus  Pater,  i.  iii. 
Eadan,  iii.  360. 
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Ebel,  Dr.  Hermann,  i.  lii,  liii,  liv, 
Iviii,  Ixv,  Ixxvi,  cclxxxviii,  ccccxxii. 

Eber,  ii.  4,  20,  75,  88,  190;  Hi. 
537. 

Ebn  Hayan,  dxxii. 
Ebric,  son  of  the  king  of  France,  ii. 
347. 

„  son  of  the  king  of  Lochlann,  ii, 
350. 

Ecalsalach,  the  smith,  i,  ccclxxxi. 

See  Ecsolach. 
Echad,  Hi.  530. 
Echdruira,  Hi.  14C. 
Echruathar,  Hi.  146. 
Echruid,  Hi.  146. 
Echtach,  Hi.  355. 
Echtighern,  ii.  169. 
Echur,  Hi,  149. 
Ecsolach,  H.  51. 

Edain,  or  Etain,  wife  of  Eochad  Fedh- 
leach,  u.  192,  194,  226;  m. 
162,  163,  188,  190,  191,  192, 
360. 

„  the  poetess,  i.  Ixxiii;  H.  133. 
Edchu  [Eochu]  Kond,  king  of  Ui 

Maine,  Hi.  106. 
Edgar,  king,  i.  ccxc. 
Edward,  king  i.  cclxxxviii. 

„  the  Elder,  i.  cxcix. 
Egan,  Mr  ,  harp  maker.  Hi.  297. 
Egbert,  H.  82. 

„  St.,  i.  cccxlix. 
Egfrid,  {.  XXXV. 
Egidius  de  Murino,  i.  dliv. 
Egilsson,  i.  Ixxxvii. 
Eichhorn,  i.  cviii,  cix,  cxciv,  cclix. 
Eidersgeal,  Eidersgul,  ii.  18,  1^18, 
219. 

Eignechan,  son  of  Dalach,  H.  98, 

102,  103,  104,  163. 
Eimher  [recte  Eber],  in.  240,  241. 
Einar  Skalaglum,  {.  cccclxxi. 
Einglan,  king  of  bu'ds,  i.  ccclxx. 
Eirrge  Echbcl,  Hi,  95,  96. 
Eithear,  a  chief  druid,  H.  1 88. 
Eithne,  i.  cxxiv. 
„  daughter  of  Emangaeth,  H.  52. 
„  in  Gubai.  H.  194,  195,  196. 
„  queen  of  Cashel. 
„  "  the   fair",   daughter  of  king 

Laeghaire,  H.  201. 
„  Uathach,  daughter  of  Dill  the 

Druid,  H.  204,  208. 
„  wife  of  Concobar  Mac  Nessa, 
290. 

„  wife  of  Conn,  t.  cccxxxiv. 
Ekkehard,  i.  dxii,  dlxvii,  dlxix. 
Eladha,  king  of  the  Fomorians,  Hi. 
155,  156. 


Elathan,  Eladan,  son  of  Delbaeth,  H. 

51;  m.  213,  535. 
Elim,  {.  XXV,  xxxi. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  i.  dcxxxiii ;  Hi.  85, 
288. 

Emangaeth,  H.  52. 
Emer,  wife  of  Cuchulaind,  i.  ccclxxi, 
ccclxxxvii;  H.  1 '5,  197,  198,  226, 
365,  368,  369,  371,  372  ;  Hi.  1 1,  20, 
122,  315. 
En,  son  of  Ethoman,  Hi.  342. 
Enda,  king  of  Leinster,  i.  ccclxi.  See 
Enna  Cinnselach. 
„  son  of  Niall,  see  Enna. 
Endach,  son  of  Umor,  Hi.  74. 
Engel,  Carl,  i  ccccxciv,  dix,  dx,  dxi, 

dxvii,  dc,  dcxix,  dcxx,  dcxxi. 
Eima,  Aighneach  (Aigneach),  H.  6, 
-328,  201. 
„  Airgtheach,  see  Enna  Aigneach. 
„  brother  of  Conall   Gulban,  H. 
161,  342. 

„  Cinnselach,  Ceinselach,  or  Ceinn- 
selach,  king  of  Leinster,  H. 
59,  69,  70,  285,  337,  339, 
340. 

„  son  of  Niall,  H.  60,  163,  164. 
,,  son  of  Nos,  ii.  288. 
Eocaid,  i.  cccxxi. 

Eochach  Muidhmeadhan.    See  Eo- 
chad. 

Eochad,  or  Eochadh,  i.  cccxxxvii. 
„  Abrad  Ruaidh,  H.  283. 
„  Airem,    or    Airemh,    i.  ccci, 

cccclxxx ;  H.  71,  72,  105,  192, 

194,  226,  283. 
„  Beg,  H.  357. 
„  Belbuidhe,  H.  39,  40 ;  Hi. 
„  [Dagda],  Hi.  9. 
„  Domlen,  H.  386. 
„  Echbeoil,  m.  315. 
„  Edgudach,  H.  6  ;  Hi.  88. 
„  Eolach  O'Ceirin,  H,  113. 
„  Erann,  son  of  Flann  Mainistrech, 

H.  169. 

,,  Fedleach,  t.  Ixxiii;  H  13,  71,  72 
98,  145,  146,  150.  199.  261, 
274,  290,  295;  Hi.  190,  191, 
192. 

„  Finn,  H.  374. 

,,  [Fothadh]  Airgteach,  Hi.  175, 
176. 

„  Garbh,  i.  cccxxvi,  cccxxxiii, 
cccxxxvi,  ccexxxix,  dcxxxviii. 

„  Gunnat,  king  of  Ulster,  H.  16,  70, 
147,  338  ;  Hi.  527. 

„  luil,  H.  197. 

„  king  of  Munster,  ii.  65. 

,.  Mac  Ere,  i.  dcxxxvii ;  237,  239, 
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241;  ii.    143,   188,   226,  235, 
See  Eochad  Garbh. 
Eochad    Muidhmeodhan,  {.  Ixxiii, 
cccxx  ;  ii.  60,  147. 
Mac  Luchta,  ii.  21. 
„  O'Ceirin,  the  learned,  ii.  55,  153, 

154,  155.  See  Eochadh  Eolach. 
„  O'Cleircein,  ii.  167. 

„  OTlanagan,  ii.  113. 

„  OTlinn,  O'Floinn,  108  et  seq. 

„  High  Eigas,  ii.  57,  78,  85,86,  see 

Dalian  Forgaill. 
„  son  of  Cairbre  Liffeachair,  ii. 

386. 

„  son  of  Dunadach,  ii.  349. 

„  son  of  Enna  Ceinsellach,  i.  xlv ; 
ii.  59,  69,  70,  285,  286,  287,  295, 
,  339. 

,,  the  druid,  ii.  330. 
Eocho  Munaho,  ii.  9. 
Eogabhail,  Hi.  260. 
Eogan,  i.  cccxl ;  ii.  212. 

,,  Mac  Durthachta,  ii.  20,  357;  Hi. 
19,  93. 

Eoghan,  or  Eogan,  Bel,  ii.  335. 

„  Mac  Duirtlieacht,  Eoghan  Mac 
Durthacht,  or  Mac  Durthach, 
see  Eogan  Mac  Durthachta. 

„  brother  of  Conall  Gulban,  H.  161. 

„  Inbhir,  ii.  197. 

„  or  Eogan  M6r,  king  of  Munster, 
i.  ccxxvi ;  ii.  50,  51,  57,  65,  112, 

155,  213,  357,374,  375  ;  Hi.  5. 
166,  179,  259,  261,  359,  360. 

„  son  of  Echtighern,  ii.  169,  329. 
„  son  of  Niall,  ii.  60,  142,  154,  155, 

156,  161,  164,  344. 
Eolus,  a  druid,  ii.  184. 
Ere  Culbuidhe,  {,  Ixxii. 

„  daughter  of  king  Daire,  Hi.  122. 

„  daughter  of  Loam  Mdr,  king  of 
Alba,  ii.  156. 

,,  son  of  Cairbre  Niadh-fear,  ii. 
199  ;  Hi  96. 
Ercc,  Hi.  96,  see  Ere. 
Ercnat,  the  virgin  nun.  Hi.  123. 
Ereach  Febria,  Hi.  537. 
Ereamhon,  see  Eremon. 
Eremon,  ii.  7,  75,  106,  164,  189,  190 ; 

Hi.  12,  240,  2U. 
Erennan,  Hi.  537. 
Erich,  St.,  i.  clxx. 
Erinys,  i.  iii. 
Eros,  i.  iii. 
Err,  i.  cccxlv. 
Errard  Mac  Coise,  ii.  128. 
Errg,  ii.  333. 
Ergge  Echbel,  iii,  96. 
Erumas,  H.  251. 

VOL.  II. 


Esclanthe  Dagda's  judge,  i,  dcxxxix. 
Essa,  daughter  of  Eochad  Airemh, 

ii.  105. 
Esse  Enchinn,  ii.  371. 
Etain,    queen,  {.    ccci,     cccxx vii, 
ccclxxxi,  cccclxxix.  See  Edain. 
,,  the  poetess,  ii.  50,  51. 
Etan  Cend  Derg,  iii.  404,  405. 
Etar,  iH.  162,  190. 
Etercomol,  i.  cccxli, 
Ethan,  ii.  57. 
Ethelhun,  ii.  82. 
Ethelwin,  ii.  82. 
Ethor,  H.  281,  282. 
Etuscel,  Hi.  137. 

Euphorion,  i.  cccclxxxvi,  cccclxxxvii. 
Ewers,  i.  cl. 
Fabius,  i.  xciii. 

Fabritio   Caroso   da  Sernioneta,  t. 
dlxii. 

Fachtna  Fathach,  ii.  321. 
„  St.,  ii.  76. 

„  the  wise  son  of  Sencha,  H.  20, 
322. 

Fadad,  son  of  Liath,  iii.  404. 
Fadg,  ii.  375. 
Faelan,  iii.  375. 
Faelchu,  Hi.  377. 
Fail-dearg-doid,  ii.  7;  Hi.  211. 
Faindle  Mac  Dubraith,  iH.  202. 
Falbhar,  iii.  158. 

Fallaman,   son  of   Concobar  Mac 

Nessa,  ii.  360. 
Fand,  daughter  of  FUdais,  Hi.  20  L 
„  daughter  of  Aedh  Abrat,  H.  196, 

197,  198;  iH.  192 
Fathach,  a  Firbolg  druid,  ii.  187. 
„  poet,  i.  dcxxxvii. 
Fauriel,  M.,  t.  cviii 
Feargna,  ii.  169. 

Fechen,  St.,  H.  85,  119,  120;  iii.  67. 
Fedelm,  iH.  109.  110. 
„  Noi  Chridhe,  "  the  ever  bloom- 
ing'". Hi.  19. 
Fedelmid  Rechtmer,  i.  dcxxxix  See 

FeidhUmid. 
Fedelm  Nucruthach,  daughter  of 
•    Concobar  Mac  Nessa,  i  cccxliii ; 
iH.  06. 

„  "  the  Rosy",  one  of  king  Laeg- 
haire's  daughters,  ii.  201. 
Feidhlim,    son  of    Flann  of  the 
Monastery,  H.  1  69. 
„  son  of  Laeghaire,  H.  106. 
Feidhlimid    Mac    Crimthain,  Ard 

Righ,  H.  376;  in  261,  262. 
Feidhlimid,  Feidlimidh,  Rechtmhar, 

i.  xxvi ;  ii.  21,  22. 
Feidhlimy,  the  harper,  lu.  329,  357. 
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Feidlimid,  i.  dxiii. 
Fellonberg,  von,  i.  ccccxvi. 
Fenius  Farsaidh,  ii.  20,  53,  54,  113, 
174. 

Feradach,  son  of  Rocuirp,  i.  cccxl. 
Feradhacli  Finn  or  Find  Feacht- 

nach,  Ard  Righ,  i  xxiv,  xxv,  xxvi, 

xxix,  xxxi,  xxxiii ;  ii.  21 ;  m.  95. 
„  son  of  Assal,  ii.  18. 
Ferb,  the  daughter  of  Gerg,  i.  ccclxxv, 

Hi.  U8,  l&J,  307. 
Ferbaeth,  i.  cccclii ;  m.  435. 
Ferberna,    poet     and    warrior,  /. 

cccclxxi  ;  ii.  328. 
Ferceirtne,  also  Fercertne,  H.  8,  9, 

12,  51,  53,  54,  57,  97,  133,  257; 

Hi.  152,  153,  179,  209,  242,  243, 

244,  249,  250,  253,  255,  316. 
Fercertne,  Concobar  Mac  Nessa's 

poet,  ii.  51. 
Fercu,  i.  cccxxxii. 

Ferdiad,  i.  xx,  xxxii,  Ixxii, 
civ,  clxxxv,  ccxxxvi,  ccclxxx, 
ccclxxxiii,  cccclxvi,  cccclxix, 
cccclxxiv,  ii.  302,  303,  304,  305, 
306,  307,  308,  309,  310,  312,  313, 
317,  318, 319,  358, 369 :  Hi.  101, 102, 
186,  215,  302,  400,401,402,409, 
413,  414,  417,  419,421.423,425, 
427,  429,  431,  435,  436,  439,  441, 
443,  445,  447,  449,  451,  453,  455, 
457,  459,  461,  463,  584. 
Fer-fi,  son  of  Eogabhal,  i.  dxxiii  ;  Hi. 

259,  201. 
Ferfirb  Mac  Muireadhaig,  ii.  78. 
Ferfordae,  Hi.  146. 
Fergal  Mac  Maoileduin,  Ard  Eigh, 
H.  389.  390,  391 ;  iH.  309, 310,  311, 
312,  326,  381. 
Fergna,  son  of  Findconna,  Hi.  96. 

„  Hi.  158. 
Fergus,  son  of  Aithirne,  ii.  21,  25, 
57,  C6,  67,  72,  74. 
„  Cirrbheoil  or  Cerrbheoil,  i.  ccxl ; 

H.  335;  Hi.  193,  194. 
,,  Dubh  dcadach,  i.e.  of  the  black 

tooth  H.  18,  139. 
„  Fairge  Hi.  161,  162. 
„  Fcrde,  iH.  146. 
„  Fiannaite,  ii.  21. 
„  Fogha,  ii.  112;  Hi.  25. 
„  Mac  Leite,  ii.  320,  357. 
„  Mac  Koigh,  i.    cccxli,  cccxliii, 
cccxliv,  cccxlviii;  H.  89,  195, 
196,  256,  1^57,  297,  298,  315  to 
318,  320,  321,  333,  335,  357, 
358,  360,  367,  374;  iH.  18,91 
to  97,  201,  254.  338,  339,  367, 
373,374,  419,  421,  453. 


Fergus,  son  of  Eochad,  H.  147. 
„  son  of  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill,  H.  59. 
„  son  of  king  Ragallach,  ii.  343. 
,,  son  of  Rossa,  H.  85. 
„  the  lialf  red  son  of  Kemid,  H.  184, 
185. 

.,  the  novelist,  ii.  55. 
Ferguses,  the    three   brothers,  so 

called,  Hi.  177. 
Ferguson.  Dr.  Samuel,  {  cclxxxv,  dvi, 

dvii,  dxix,  dcxliv;      226-230,  232. 
Ferloga,  charioteer,  Hi.  372,  373. 
Ferriter,  Pierce,  Hi.  257,  258,  264. 
Ferrogan,    i.  ccccxxxii,  ccccxxxiii, 

cccclxiii;  Hi.  137,  138,  139,  144, 

145,  147,  148,  149,  150,  151,183, 

184. 

Festus     Pompeius,     i,  ccxxxAi, 
ccclxxix. 

Fetis,  M.,  7.  cccclxxxvi,  dix,  dxiv, 

dlix,  dlxii,  dev. 
Fiacc,  bishop  of  Sleibhte,  {.  xlvii ; 

ii.  74. 

Fiach,  son  of  Dubhthach's  sister,  H. 
339. 

,,  Araidhe,  king  of  Ulster,  ii.  17. 
..  brother  of  Niall,  ii.  388. 
„  Finnailghes,  ii.  7. 
„  Mac  Conga,  Hi.  328. 
„  Mac  Fir  Aba,  it.  363,  364. 
,,  Muillethan,  H.  18,  57,   65,  213, 
278,  375 

„  son  of  Eochad  Muighmheadhoin, 

H.  102. 
,,  son  of  Niall,  H.  60,220. 
„  Sraibtine,  Sraipthine,  i.  dcxxxix  ; 

H.  152,  15.-5,  ;J86;  iH.  386. 
„  Suidhe,  ii.  205. 
„  tutor  of  Conal  Gulban,  H.  161. 
Fiacha  Finnfolaidh,  i.  xxv. 

„  Finscothach,  ii.  11. 
Fiachaig,  Hi.  95. 
Fiachna,  Hi.  95. 
„  king  of  West  ^Munster,  tV.  90. 
,,  son  of  Baetan,  king  of  Ulster,  n. 
55,  155. 

„  "  The  Festive",  Ard  Righ,  H.  79, 
80,  106,  107. 
Fiachnadh  Finnolaidh,  i.  xxv,  xxvi, 

xxix,  XXX. 
Fiachra,   son  of  Eochad,  Muidh- 
medhan,  i.  cccxxi,  cccxxiii  ;  H. 
102,  147. 
„  sonof  Nadruig,  Hi.  61. 
„  son  of  Niall,  H.  161. 
.,  tutor  of  Conal  Gulban,  H.  375. 
Flag,  ii.  9. 

Fiamain  Mac  Forai,  ii.  369. 
Fianlugh,  H.  250. 
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Fidad,  i.  cccxx. 

Fidba    Mac    Fo-Chraebhaig,  i.e. 

Hatched,  son  of  Tree  Cutter,  u.  133. 
Pidfech,  i.  xxv. 
Fidgabhla,  m.  539. 
Fidgarb,  iii.  377. 
Figulus,  i.  dcxxxv. 
Finan,  ]3ishop,  ii.  82. 
Findabar,  Findabair,   daughter  of 

Medb,  {.  eccii,  cccliii,  cccclxxxi; 

n  293,  302,  306  ;  m.  10,  101,  181, 

221,  323,  367,  382,  415,  419,  435, 

443,  457. 

Find  Mac  Cumhaill,  ^.  ccxliv,  cccxiii, 
ccccxxxiv  ;  u.  12,  45,  166,  169,  175, 
176,  179,  182,  222,  223,  283,  305, 
323,  324,  328,  388  ;  iii.  52,  59,  82, 
99,  209,  210,  227,  283,  284,  295, 
854,  360,  361,  366,  376,  377,  378, 
379, 380, 381,382, 383, 385, 386,  387, 
392,  393. 

Find  Mac  Rossa,  king  of  Leinster.  ii. 
199. 

Fingal,  Earl  of,  i.  cclxxix. 
Finghin,  i.  cclxxii. 
„  Mac  Luchta,  king  of  Munster,  ii. 
31 ;  iii.  201,  202,  466. 
Fingin  Fathliag,  physician,  Hi.  97, 
note  59  ;  ii.  318. 
„  Mac  Rudhraidhe,  ii.  374. 
„  poet,  ii.  S3,  85,  343. 
Fink,  Dr.  H.,  i.  dlix,  dcxix. 
Finn,  king  of  Leinster,  ii.  53. 
„  see  Find  Mac  Cumhaill. 
„  Mac    Cumhaill,  see  Find  Mac 

Cumhaill. 
„  Ua  Baiscne,  see  Find  Mac  Cum- 
haill. 

Finn-Abhair,  see  Findabau-. 
Finnachta,  Ard  Righ,  Hi.  309. 

„  "  the  Festive",  see  Fiachna. 
Finnargam,  i.  cccclviii. 
Finnbar,  ii.  76.  90. 
Finnbruinne,  iii.  361. 
Finnchadh,  iii.  61. 
Finnchaomh,  poet. 
Finnchas,  iii.  361. 
Finne,  son  of  Cormac  Cas. 
Finnen,  St.,  ii.  71,  76,  80. 

, ,  of  Magh  Bile,  ii.  52,  159. 
Finnia  of  Magh  Bile,  St.,  ii.  52.  See 

Finnen 
Finnian,  St.,  iii.  310. 
Finn-Inghean,  iii.  361. 
Finntan,    son   of   Bochra,  i.  xcvi, 
cccclviii  ;  ii.  52,  183  ;  iii.  69, 
60,  61,241,242. 

„  father  of  Cethern,  ii.  59,314. 
Fisher,  Dr.,  iii.  342. 


Fithal,  Judge,  i.  ccccxxxiv. 
„  the  Wise,  ii.  22,  45,  51,  52,  133, 
322,  323. 
Fitzgeralds  of  Kildare,  iii.  294. 
Flaithbertach,  ii.  98. 

„  O'NeiU,  ii.  156. 
Flaithchins,  "  the  valiant",  ii.  386. 
Flaithri,  son  of  Fithal,  ii.  22. 
Fland,  son  of  Eochad  Abrad-Ruaidh, 
ii.  283,  284:  iii.  377. 
„  from  the  Slopes  of  Latharn,  iii. 
377. 

„  Mac  Lonain,  Hi.  244. 
Flangus,  ii.  70,  71. 
Flann  Abra,  Lord  of  Gabra,  ii.  97. 
„  Mac  Lonain,  ii.  98,  99, 100. 
„  Mainistrech,  ii.  89,  113,  140,  149 

to  169  :  iii.  9,  210. 
„  of  Buite.  See  Flann  Mainistrech. 
„  Sinna,  or  Sionna,  i.  cccxxvii ;  ii. 
97,  98,  104,  146,  118. 
Flannagan,  son  of  Ceallach,  ii.  95, 

96,  97. 
Flannan,  St.,  ii.  76. 
Flidas  Foltchain,  ii.  333  :  Hi.  203, 
204. 

Flore  and  Blanscheflur,  ?.  ccci 

Florus,  i.  cccclxxvii. 

Flos,  a  druid,  H.  184. 

Flotow,  i.  dcxiii. 

Fochlachan,  H.  171. 

Fochlainn,  i.  cccxlv. 

Fochmorc,  ii.  184. 

Fodhla,  one  of  the  names  of  Ireland 

personified,  ii.  8,  71. 
Fogartach,  ii.  96. 
Foich,  i.  cccxlv. 

Foill,  eldest  son  of  Nechtan  Scene, 

ii.  292. 
Foirsem,  i.  cccclviii. 
Folloman,  son  of    Concobar  Mac 

Nessa,  in.  196. 
Fonnam,  i.  cccclviii 
Fontenay,  M.  de,  i.  Ixiv. 
Forann,  i.  dcxxxix. 
Forcul,  charioteer  to  Conaire  Mdr, 

Hi.  183. 

Ford,  WiUiam,  musician,  i.  dciu. 
Forgal  Manach,  H.  195,  368  :  ii.  20, 
122. 

Forkel,  /.  dxxxviii. 
For  Sai,  one  of  Conaire's  poets,  iii. 
184. 

Fothadh,  Fothaid,  i.  ccccxxxiv  ;  Hi. 
174. 

„  Airgteacli,  Airgdechuf.  174,  175, 
176. 

,,  na  Canoine,  ii.  61,  95,  175,  176. 
Fortchern,  St.,  ii.  166. 
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Fraecli  Mac  Fidaid,  i.  xxii,  dcxli, 
dcxlii;  m.  10,  11,  23,  57,  58,  181, 
219,  220,  221,222,367,  332. 

Fraechan,  son  of  Sanasan,  ii.  343. 

Franciscus  Bossinensis,  i.  dlxi. 

Francon  of  Cologne,  i  dliv,  dlv,  dlvi. 

Franks,  Mr.,  i.  cccclxiv. 

Fiecul,  charioteer,  in.  183. 

Frigrind,  li.  153  ;  iii.  10. 

Frigrinn.    See  Frigrind. 

Frisch,  i  cccclxxiii. 

Frithiof,  *.  cclv. 

Fuaimnech,  daughter  of  Conn,  ii. 
30. 

Fuaman,  i.  cccclxxix 

Fuatach,  poet,  ii.  51 

Fubtaire,  king  of  Scotland  ,  It.  ioo. 

Fuentes,  Mariano  Soriano,  i.  dxxiv. 

Fulartacli,  poet,  iii.  313,  531. 

Fullon,  druid,  ii.  204. 

Furbaide,  or  Furbaid  Ferrbeann,  son 
of  Concobar  Mac  Nessa,  i.  ccc  xxxvi, 
ccclxi;  n.  290,  291,  333;  iii.  19. 

Fursa,  St.,  Hi.  66. 

Gabhlan,  iii.  15. 

Gabran,  {  cccclviii, 

Gabricli,  Giovanni,  i.  dlxi,  dlxiii. 

Gaiar,  i.  cccxxxiv. 

Gaibniu  the   Smith,   ii.  246,  See 

Goibniu. 
Gall,  St.,  i.  xvi,  Ivi. 
Gallilei  Vincenzio,  i.  dxix. 
Ganfael,  i.  xxxvii,  xxxviii. 
Gann,  i.  dcxxxvii. 
Gar,  i.  dcxxxviii. 
Garad,  u.  386. 
Garb,  i.  cccclviii. 

Garban,  or  Garbhan,  Hi.  9,  15,  73. 
Garcia,  king  of  Navarre,  i.  dxxii. 
Gannan,  ii.  4  ),   44,  46;   Hi.  527, 
528. 

Garnett  ,Rev.  R.,  i.  li,  liv. 

Gartnan,  i.  ccclxxiv. 

Geide  OUgothach,  iii.  9,  306. 

Geijer,  Prof.,  i.  clxx. 

Geine,  ii.  386. 

Geminiani,  i.  dxciv,  dcix. 

Genand,  i.  dcxxxviii. 

Gentraighe,  iii.  220,  221. 

George  III.,  i.  clxxxiv. 

Gerard,  i  ccclxxxii. 

Gerbcrt,  i.  ccccxc,  d,  diii,  dv,  dviii, 

dxx,  dxxi,  dxxxvii,  dxliv,  dxlix. 
Gercind,  iii.  94. 

Gerg,  ?.  ccclxxii,  ccclxxiii ;  Hi.  307. 
Gerhard,  E.,  i.  cccclxxxix. 
Germaine,  or  Gemianus,  St.,  t.  xlvii, 

dcxliv 
German,  Hi.  iCd. 


Gersdorf,  i.  cxlvii. 

Gerson,  i  ccccxci. 

Gildas,  i.  ccccxxxvi. 

Gilla  Brighde  Albanach,  or  Mac 

Conmidhe,  Hi.  270. 
Giolla  Caeimhghin,  H.  222. 
Giraldus    Cambrensis,    i.  ccccxc, 

ccccxcviii,  dxxxi,  dcviii,  dcxxiv;  iii. 

226,  228. 
Glacedli,  i.  cccclviii. 
Glan,  cup-bearer,  iii.  43. 
Glangein,  son  of  Seich,  ii.  322. 
Glareanus,  i.  dxx,  dlxxix,  dlxxx,  dci 
Glas  Mac  Cais,  ii.  211. 
Glass  Donn,  H.  377. 
Glas  Gamhna,  ii.  288. 
Glei,  cup-bearer,  iii.  43. 
Gleisi,  cup-bearer,  iii.  43> 
Gluck,  i.  Iviii. 
Gliick,  i.  dlx. 
Glum,  i.  cccxciii. 
Gnathach,  a  druid,  ii.  187. 
Gno  Beg,  son  of  Lugad  Delbaeth,  ii, 

220. 

„  Mor,  do.,  ii.  220,  221. 
Gobban  Saer,  in.  34  to  36,  39  to  42, 
44,  45. 

Gbbel,  Prof.,  i.  ccccxviii,  ccccxix. 

Gotelinde,  i.  dxxvii. 

Goibniu,  the  smith,  H.  248  ;  Hi.  40. 

,,  son  of  Lurgnech,  i,  ccccxxxii. 
Goll,  iH.  15. 

,,  Mac  Morna,  377. 
Gollamh  or  Milesius,  ii.  94. 
GoUtraighe,  in.  220,  221. 
Gombert,  i.  dlx. 
Gomer,  Hi.  203. 
Gomm,  {.  dliii. 
Gormlaith,  ii.  104. 

Gortigern,  a  British  king,  i.  cccxxxiii, 

cccxxxiv,  cccxxxv  ;  ii.  222. 
Gortniat,  i  xxiv. 

Gottfried  of  Strasburg,   {.  xxxix, 

cccliii,  dlii. 
Goudimel,  Claude,  musician,  t.  dlix, 

dlx,  dlxiii. 
Graham,  M.  G.  Farquahar,  i.  dxvii. 
Graves,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  t. 

Ixvi. 

Greene,  Dr.,  musician,  i.  dcxxiv. 
Gregory,  St.,  the  Great,   Pope,  t. 

dxlvii,     dxlviii,    dlxvii,  dcxxxi, 

dcxxxii. 

„  Xlll.,  Pope,  i.  cxlix. 
Grellan,  or  Greallan,  St.,  iii.  84. 
Gressach,  a  smith,  H.  338. 
Grewingk,  C,  i.  ccccxxix. 
Griffith,  Sir  Richard,  ii.  267,  268, 
269,  271. 
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Grimm,  Jacob,  i.  ix,  lix,  Ix,  Ixxvi, 
ciii,  civ,  cv,  cxlvi,  cxlviii,  clvii, 
ccxv,  ccxxxvi,  cccclxiv,  cccclxxiii, 
ccccxcix. 

„  the  Brothers,  {.  cccclviil. 
Grivaud  de  la  Vincelle,  i.  ccclxxxi, 

cccxci. 
Gruasalt,  i.  cccclviii. 
Gruff jdd  ab  Cynan ;  also  Gruffyth 

ap  Conan,  Griffith  ap   Conon,  i. 

ccxliv,  ccccxci,  ccccxciii,  dcxxiv, 

dcxxv,  dcxxvii,  dcxxviii;  Hi,  221, 

353,  351. 
Gruibo,  i.  xxi\%  xxv. 
Guaire,   "the  hospitable",  king  of 

Connaught,  ii.   87,   88,  150 ;  Hi. 

235,  331,  350,  376,  379. 
„  Gull  (i.e.  Oisin,  son  of  Find),  u. 
283,  284. 
Guden,  i.  cxlvii. 
Guerard,  i  cxlvii. 

Guhl,  E.  and  Koner,"W.,  i.  cccclxxxix. 
Guido  d'Arezzo,  i.  dlii,  dcxxx;  Hi. 
226. 

Guillaume  de  St.  Pair,  i.  dxxvii,  dliii. 
„  Le  Breton,  i.  ccccxliv. 
Guizot,  M  ,  i.  cv,  cxxxii,  clxvii, 
clxviii. 

Gunhild,  mother  of  Harold  Grafeld, 
i.  ccxcvi. 

Gunnat,  son  of  Succat,  li.  40 ;  Hi. 
527. 

Guornemet,  i.  cclxiv. 
Guthar,  Guthor,  ii.  218, 
Hagny,  {.  Ixxv. 
Hakon  J arl,  i.  cccclxxi. 
Halthaus,  i.  ccxxix, 
Hampson,  Mr.  K.  T.,  i.  ecli,  cclxx, 
cclxxxviii. 
„  Denis,  harper,  id.  294,  295. 
Hanssen,  i.  cli. 

Hardiman,  James,  ii.  118,  125;  Hi. 
65. 

Hardinge,  Mr.  W.  H ,  i.  xcviii,  xcix. 
Hawkins,   Sir  John,   i.  ccccxcvii, 
dcxxxi. 

Haxthausen,  von,  i.  cxlix,  cli. 
Haydn,  musician,  i.  dcxii. 
Hearne,  i.  ccccxcvi. 
Heinrich  von  Veldeck,  i.  cccliii. 

„  Isaak,  musician,  i.  diix. 
Helen,  i.  iii. 
Helenus,  i.  cccclxxii. 
Helmholtz,   Prof.,  i.  dlxiii,  dlxvi, 

dlxxix,  dcxix. 
Hendrik  van  Ghizeghem,  i.  dlviii. 
Hengist,  i.  vi,  xxxiv. 
Hennessy,  Mr.  W.  M.,  t.  dcxliii. 
Henry  I.,  t.  ccii. 


Henry  II.,  lii.  267. 
„  III.,  iii.  268,  276. 

"V^I.  I.  cclxxxvii. 
'„'  Vli'l.,  i.  clxxxiv ;  iii.  267 f  269, 

274,  276,  286. 
Hercules,  i.  ii. 

Heremon,  Hi.  537.  See  Eremon. 
Herraud,  {.  dcxxx  vi. 
Hickes,  t.  cclxxiv. 

Hieronymus  de  Moravia,   t.  dxxv, 

dxxix. 
Hilary,  St.,  i.  dx. 
Hincmar,  i.  ccxi,  ccxii. 
Hior  HaLfson,  i.  Ixxv. 
Hitchcock,  Mr.  R.,  i.  cccvii. 
Hobrecht,  Jacob,  musician,  i.  dlix. 
Hodson,  Sir  George  T.  J.  iii.  296. 
Holtzmann,  Prof.,  i.  Ixxv. 
Homer,  i.  ccccx. 
Honorius,  {.  xliv,  xlv. 
Horsa,  i.  xxxiv. 
Horsley,  i.  xxi. 
Houard,  M.,  i.  ccii. 
Houghton,  i.  ccclxxvi. 
Howel  Dha,  {.  cclxvi. 
Hrafn,  i.  Ixxiv. 
Hrolf  Sturlungsson,  i.  Ixxiv. 
Hrothgar,  king,  {.  ccxxxvii. 
Hucbald,  i.  dli,  dUi. 
Hugdietrich,  romance  of,  {.  ccci. 
Hugues  de  Mery,  i  dxxviii 
Hymir,  i.  ccclxxii. 
larbonel,  son  of  Xemid,  H.  184. 
largas,  son  of  Umor,  it.  122. 
larlaithe  or  Jarlath,  St.,  it.  77. 
Ibar,  bishop,  Hi.  45. 

„  charioteer,  H.  292,  364,  365. 
Idland,  ii.  386. 
Ilbreac,  Hi.  366. 

Ilbreachtach,  a  harper,  H.  99,  100. 
Iliacli,  son  of  Cas,  ii.  314. 
Ilian,  Hi.  14. 

Illand,Illan,  son  of  Fergus,  i.  ccccxlvi ; 

iii.  9S. 
Hsuanach,  ii.  371. 
Imchell,  Hi.  9,  73. 
Indai,  Hi.  9. 

Jndiu,  son  of  Echtach,  Hi.  355. 
Ine,  i.  ccxiii. 
Inell,  i.  cccxlv. 

Ingcel,  i.  XX ;  iii.  136,  137,  138,  139, 
140, 141, 142, 143, 144, 145, 146,147, 
148,  149,  150,  151,  183,  184,  18S. 

Ingeborg,  i.  cclv. 

Ingnathach,  a  druid,  ii.  187. 

lobath,  ii.  187. 

Iphigenia,  i.  cccxxxiii. 

Ir,  H.  190;  iii.  537. 

Irgalach,  i.  dcxxxix. 
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Isaac  Jarchi,  called  Rashi,  i.  dxiv. 

Iseult,  {.  xxxix,  xlviii. 

Isidore,  St.,  i  ccclxxix,  ccclxxxviii, 

ccccxlv,  d,  div,  dxii,  dxxxv,  dxlvii, 

dxlix,  dli. 
Ismail  Sahib,  i.  dexxxvi. 
Ite,  St.,  a.  85. 
Ith,  iii.  88. 
lubal,  in.  236. 
luchadan,  ii.  5  ;  iii.  88,  211. 
luchar,  a  chief  druid,  ii.  187. 

son  of  Tuirend,  i.  ccccxxxii. 
lucharba,  i.  ccccxxxii ;  ii.  187. 
Jacini,  i.  clix. 
James  I.,  i.  cccciii. 
„       „  of    Scotland,    i.  dcxxii, 
dcxxiii. 
Japhet,  ii.  184. 
Jason,  i.  cccclxxxviii. 
Jean  du  Roy,  or  Regis,  musician,  {. 

dlviii. 

Jerome,  St.,  i.  xxxi,  xxxiii,  ccccxc, 

dcxliv. 
Jocelyn,  ii.  165,  166. 
John,  St.,  iii.  288. 
John,  i.  dlxvii,  dcxxxi. 

„  XXII.,  Pope,  i.  dlxvi. 

„  of  Salisbury,  i.  dxxxvi. 

„  Scotus  Erigena,  i.  dl,  dli. 
Jones,  Rev.  W.  B.,  {.  xxxvii.  xl, 
xlviii. 

„  Edward,  {.  ccccxciii. 

,,  Sir  William,  i.  xlviii,  1. 
Jornandes,  i.  Ixxxviii. 
Joseph,  son  of  Jacob,  i.  cccclxxxiv. 

„  St.,  ii.  92. 
Josephus,  i.  dviii,  dxi. 
Josquin  de  Pres,  i.  dlviii,  dlix,  dlx, 
dlxii. 

Joy,  Mr.  Henry,  iii.  290. 
Joyce,  Dr.  P.  W.,  i.  dxcvi. 
Judenkunig,  Hans,  i.  dcxxx,  dcxxxii. 
Julius    Caesar,    i.    ccviii.  See 
Caesar. 
„  Capitolinus,  i.  cccxcii. 
Jumilhac,  Dom,  i.  dxlvii. 
Jupiter,  i.  iii. 

Juvenal,  i.  ccclxxx,  cccxc,  cccxci. 
Karamsin,  i.  cl. 

Keating,  Rev  Dr.  G.  i.  xxvi,  xxx, 
xlvii,  ccxliv,  cccxxv,  cccxxx, 
cccxxxi,  cccxxxii,  cccxl,  ccccxlv; 
ii.  12,  14,  15,  19,  25,  38,  04,  65,  71, 
78,  113,  114,  257,  354,  377,  378, 
379,  380,  382;  iii.  89,  172,  215, 
231,  240,  255,  340,  3G9. 

Kelly,  Cormac,  iii.  294. 
John,  iii.  296. 

Kemble,  J.  Mitchell,  i.  Ixxix,  cxxxvii. 


cxl,  cxlii,  cxlvii,  clxxix,  ccii,  ccxvii, 

ccxviii;  ii.  247,  270,  271. 
Kiaran,  St.,  i.  xvii.    See  Ciaran. 
Kircher,  Father,  i.  dxvi. 
Kluber,  i.  ciii,  civ. 
Kopp,  i.  ccclxxxv. 
Krug,  i.  cl. 

Kruse,  Prof.,  i  ccccxxix. 
Labbe,  i.  cccciv. 
Labhraidh,  see  Labrad. 
Labrad,  i.  cccxxii,  cccxxxiv  ;  iii.  243. 
,,  Loingsech,  i.  iii,  xxi,  ccccxliv ; 
n.i),  43,44,47,  51,  71,  196, 197, 
256,259,  261,  295 ;  iii.  192,  242, 
•       243,  244,  249,  541,  547. 
Labraid,  see  Labrad. 
Lachtna,  iii.  24. 
Lacomblet,  i.  cxlvii. 
Lacroix,  i.  dxv. 

Ladcend,  son  of  Barced,  ii.  69,  70, 
173,  286,  287. 

Ladcuin  Mac  Barceda,  see  Ladcend. 

Ladra,  iii.  59. 

Laech  Liathmhuim,  ii.  133. 

Laeg,  i.  cccxc,  ccccxxxvi,  ccccxlvi, 
cccclxxxiii ;  ii.  197,  297,  298,  299, 
308,  309,  310,  358,  373;  iii.  97, 
186,  187,  188,  192,  447,  449,  451, 
453,  455,  457,  461. 

Laegh,  see  Laeg. 

Laeghaire     Buadach,    i.  ccclxii, 
ccccxxxvi,     cccclxvi,  cccclxix, 
cccclxx,  cccclxxi;  ii.  75,  76,  77, 
315,  358,  373  ;  iii.  19,  21,  93,  314. 
„  Lore,  {.  xxi, 

„  Mac  NeiU,  ii.  14,  25,  29,  30,  52, 
60,  66,  67,  72,  75,  150,  166, 
201,  202,  333,  338  ;  iii.  24,  37, 
160,  187,  202,  203. 
„  of  the  mantles,  ii.  339. 
„  son  of  Luchta  Laimhfinn,  iii.  202. 
Laidcend,    See  Ladcend, 
Laidcenn,  son  of  Baircead.  See 

Ladcend. 
Laidech,  ii.  133. 

Laigsech  of  the  large  head,  son  of 
Conall,  it.  43,  44 ;  iii.  374. 
,,  son  of  Conall  Cendmor,  iii.  541. 
Laind,  iii.  377- 
Laing,  Capt.,  i.  ccccxcv. 
Laitheog,  poetess,  ii.  98. 
Lamec  Bigamus,  iii.  236. 
Lampadius,  Prof.,  i.  ccccxv. 
Lampridius,  i.  ccviii. 
Langethal,  i.  cli. 
Lanigan,  Rev.  Dr.,  ii.  68,  75, 
Lappenberg,  i.  ccccxcii. 
Larcom,  Sir  T.  A.,  t.  xcvi,  cxix. 
Lear,  it.  142. 
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Le    Grand    d'Aussy,    i.  cccxlix, 

ccclxxvii. 
Ledwich,  Dr.,  i,  dxxxvi. 
Leete  [jecte  Leevesi,  Kev.  Mr.,  i. 

dcxxii. 
Leibnitz,  {.  Ixiii. 

Leine  Inghen  Lin  Ghnirt,  i.e.  Shirt, 

daughter  of  Flax-field,  ii.  133. 
Lein  Linfhiaclach,  in.  202,  203.  See 

Len. 
Leite,  ii.  320. 
Lemaire,  ^.  ccccxciv. 
Len,  Lena,  son  of  Mesred.  orMesroed, 

ii,  40,  311;  Hi.  527,530. 
Len    Inghen    Lamhthoraidh,  i.e. 

Linen,  daughter  of  Handwork,  ii. 

133. 

Len  Linfhiaclach,  Hi.  203,  204.  See 
Lein. 

Lendabar,  Lendabair,  wife  of  Conall 
Cearnach,  i.  cccliii;  Hi.  19. 

Lenihan,  M.  Maurice,  i.  cccclxvii. 

Lenormant  and  De  Witte,  i. 
cccclxxxvii. 

Leo,  St.,  Hi.  67. 

Le  Play,  {.  ccccxiv. 

Lepsius,  Prof.,  i.  cccclxxxv. 

Lesan  Mac  Dagh-Shuaithe,  i.e  Bag, 
son  of  Good  Yarn,  ii.  133. 

Lesbothemis,  {.  cccclxxxvii. 

Leschner,  i.  ccccxv. 

Lescurel  Jehannot,  i.  dlix. 

Lettenhoven,  M.  Kervyn  de,  i. 
ccxii. 

Levey,  R.  M.,  Mr.,  i.  dcii,  dcxv. 
Lhoyd,    or    Lloyd,  Humphry,  i. 

ccccxcii,  ccccxciii;  Hi.  353. 
Lhwyd,  R.,  i.  ccccxcii. 
Liath  of  Doire  Leith,  Hi.  404. 

,,  son  of  Celtchair,  Hi.  355,  356. 
Liathan,  i.  xxxviii,  xxxix. 
Liban,  wife  of  Labrad,  ii.  196,  197. 
Lindas,  i.  ccclxxxii ;  Hi.  146. 
Lindenschmidt,      i,  ccccxxxviii, 

ccccxxxix. 
Lir,  or  Lear,  ii.  325. 
Liruti,  i.  ciii,  cvi. 
Livy,  i.  ccclxxxviii. 
Llewelyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  i.  clxxvii. 
Llwyd,  or  Lhuyd,  Edward,  i.  xxxvii, 

xlviii ;  Hi.  172. 
Loarn,  king  of  Alba  or  Scotland,  ii. 

156,  287. 
Lobel,  i.  cviii. 

Lobineau,  Dom  Alexis,  i,  Ixiii, 
Locar,  Lochar  the  Swift,  ii.  40 :  Hi. 
527. 

Loccenius,  i.  ccxxvii. 

Loch,  t  cccclxxiv;  Hi.  195,  196. 


Loch  Mor  Mac  Morfebis  fMofemis, 

or  Emonis],  ii.  369. 
Lodan,  son  of  Lir,  or  Lear,  ii.  142. 
Lodtmann,  i.  cxlvi 
Loeghaire  Buadach,  i.  ccclvii.  See 

Laeghaire. 
Loimdha   Mac  Lomthoglia,  freeze, 

Lamhdha  Mac  Lamhthoga]  i.e. 

Handwork,  son  of  Choice  Hands, 

ii.  133. 

Loingsech,  Ard  Righ,  ii.  25. 
Loki,  Logi,  son  of  Nal,  i.  ccccxlvii, 
Loman,  ii.  166. 
Lommon,  i.  ccxl,  ccxli. 
Lomna,  ii.  209,  210. 
Long,  i.  dcxxxviii. 
Longuemar.  M.  de,  i.  Ixvi. 
Long  Mac  Emonis,  Hi.  101. 
Lorcan,  king  of  Munster,  ii.  98. 
Lorcan,  of  the  vows.  Hi.  394. 
Lorga,  a  druid,  H.  279,  280,  281, 
282. 

Lorgach,  Largach,  H.  40 ;  Hi.  527. 
Lort,  {  dcxxxviii. 

Lothar,  or  Lothor,  son  of  Eochad 
Eeidhlech,  ii.  145,  146,  262,  263, 
276,  277. 

Lottner,  Prof.,  i.  Ixv,  Ivi. 

Louis  le  Debonnaire,  i.  ccxi,  ccxiv. 

Loyset  Compere,  i.  dlviii,  dlix,  dlxii. 

Luan,  Hi.  373. 

Luath  Mac  Derera,  i.  xxiv. 

Lucan,  i.  cccclxxviii. 

Luchta,  son  of  Luchad,  lY.  199;  Hi. 
42. 

Luchtaine,  ii.  246,  249. 
Lucretius,  i.  ccccxc. 
Lug,  i.  cccxxvii. 
„  Laeban,    or   Laibach,    son  of 
Cacher,  ii.  39,  42  ;  Hi.  527,  533. 
„  or  Lugad  Mac  Eithlenn,  or  Eth- 
lend,    i.  ccccxxxii,  ccccxlvi, 
ccccxlvii,    cccclxvi ;    ii.  110, 
225,  248,  251,  252,   288,  324, 
325;  in.  40,  41,  42,  43,  213. 
„  son  of  Cian,  ii.  131,  132,  148. 
Lugad  Delbaeth,  ii.  219,  220,  221, 
226. 

„  Laga,  H.  140 ;  Hi.  156,  177. 
„  Lamfhind,  H.  355. 
„  Lamh-fada,  H.  356;  iH.  41,  42. 
„  Laigsech,  ii.  43,  4i  ;  iii.  469. 
„  Luaighne,  or  Laighne,  H.  7,  274. 
,,  Mac  Con,  son  of  Mac  Nia,  Hi.  269. 
„  Mai,  i.  cccxxxvi. 
„  "  Master  of  all  the  arts",  H.  131. 
„  Reo  Derg,  ii.  196,  198,  199,  200. 
„  Riabh-Derg,  ii.  367,  374. 
son  of  Ith,  iii.  88. 
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Lugad,  son  of  Laeghaire,  Hi.  67. 
son  of  Nuadad,  i.  dcxxxvii 

„  son  of  Seal  Balb,  i.  cccxxvii. 

„  son  of  Temnen,  in.  207. 
Lugar,    son    of    Lugad,   king  of 

Munster.  u.  356. 
Lugard,  u.  386. 
Lughaidh.    See  Lugad. 
Lughna  Firtri,  ii.  375. 
Luigech.  a  poet,  ii.  51. 
Luitprand,  i.  clx. 
Lupat  or  Lupait,  Hi.  122. 
Lupus,  i.  dlx,  dcxliv. 
Lure,  i.  dcxxxviii. 
Lurgnech,  i.  ccccxxxii. 
Luscinius,  Ottomarus,  i.  dcxxxi. 
Lynch,  Dr.  John,  "  Gratianus  Lu- 
cius", i.  xxiii,  xxvi ;  ii.  32. 
Mabilion,  {.  dxxiii,  dcxhv. 
Mac  Adam,  Mr.  R.,  Hi.  347. 

„  Aibhlin,  St ,  Hi.  332. 

„  Aingis,  i.  dxxiii ;  Hi.  259,  260. 

„  an  Bhaird,  J)iarniat,  Hi.  265. 

„  an  Daill,  iu.  257. 

„  Brics,  ii.  284. 

„  Buain,  ii.  311. 

,,  Carthy,  i.  clxvii. 

„  Cecht,  i.  ccccxxxiii ;  H.  71,  189. 

„  Coise,  Errard,  or  Erad,  11,  76, 
77,  116,  118,  127  to  135,  139. 

„  Con,  i.  xxi,  xlii,  ccccxxxiv  ;  H.  22, 
57,  139,  211,  331, ;  in.  259,  260, 
261. 

„  Conglinde,  ^.  ccclxxxiv,  ccclxxxv, 
cccxcviii ;  Hi.  102  to  106.  See 
Anier  iNJac  Conglinde. 

,,  Coninidhe,  Brian  Kuadh,  ii.  98. 

„  „  Gilla  Brighde,  ti.  162, 
163,  164,  165,  166;  iu.  58,  153, 
154,  167, 168,  270,  271,  273,  280, 
285,  286. 

„  Conrai,  H.  221. 

„  Cormac,  ii.  140 ;  Hi.  44. 

„  Creiche,  St.,  t.  cclxxxix;  Hi.  331, 
332. 

„  Cridan,  Diarmad,  Hi.  292,  293. 
„     „     GioUa  Patrick,  lii.  292, 293. 
„  Crimthainn,    Feidlilemidli,  king 

of  Munster,  Hi.  333. 
„  Cuill,  n.  71,  188  ;  iu.  43. 
„  Cuillennain,  Cormac,  ii.  94,  104, 

250;  Hi.  217,  241,255,  388,  389. 
„  Cumhaill,  Find,  see  Find  Mac 

Cumhaill. 
„  Curtin,  Andrew,  i  ccccxxxiv. 
„  Datho,  Hi.  372,  529. 
„  Dermut,  Hi.  129  ;  in.  297 
„  Donagh,  ii.  129. 
„  Donald,  i.  dcxxi 


Mac  Donald,  Lord  of  Clanranald, 
Hi.  300. 

„  Donnell,  Capt.  Alex.,  Hi.  270. 
„  Donnells,  Lords  of  the  Isles,  Hi. 

282,  285. 
„  Donogh,  Mr.  P.,  Hi.  335. 
„  Enge  t.  cccclxx ;  in.  265. 
„  Enis.    See  Magennis. 

Eochagan,  ii.  161,  220. 
„  Eoghan  Ruadh,  H.  166. 
„  Eraclitaigh,  Donn  6^,  Hi  25. 
„  Ere,  i.  dcxli.  See  Eochad  Mac  Ere. 
,,  Firbis  Dudley,  Hi.  15.    See  Mac 

Firbisigh,  Dubhaltach. 
„  Firbisigh  or  Mac  Firbis,  Gilla  Isa 

Mor,  H.  3b'3. 
,,       „  Dubhaltach,  or  Dual,  H. 

79,  1 17,  239  ,  iH.  15,  16,  301 
„  Geoghegan,  Abbe,  it.  138. 
,,  Gillapatrick,  Donagh,  H.  38 
„  Gorman,  Finn,  Bishop  of  Kildare, 

Hi  169,  403. 
„  Greine,  iV.  71,  189. 
,,  Guire,  Hi.  169. 

„     „    Hugh,  Lord  of  Fermanagh, 

ii.  392. 
,.  -in-Egis,  ii.  339. 
,,  lubar,  V.  311. 

„  Lauchlan,  Rev.  Thomas,  Hi.  301. 
„  Lenene,  Colman,  Hi.  245. 
„Liag,  H.  99,  116,  117,  118,  119, 

120,  12L  122,  124,  126,  143; 

Hi.  153. 

„  Lonain,  H.  96,  98  to  104, 134,  156, 

163  ;  Hi.  255. 
„  Loughlin,  harper,  in.  298. 
„  IMaelmuire,  Hi.  264. 
„  Mahon  of  Claenach,  Hi.  267,  269, 

275. 

„       „     of  Monaghan,  ii.  392. 

„  Murdochs  of  Scotland,  Hi.  301. 

See  Mac  Vurrich. 
„  Murrich,  John,  Hi.  300.    See  Mac 

Vurrich. 

„  Murrough,     Dermot,    king  of 

Leinster,  H  107. 
„  na  g-Cuach,  ii.  102. 
,,  Namaras  of  Clare,  H.  10  \ 
„  Namara,  JSIr.  Commissioner,  Hi. 

267,  269,  275. 
„  Nessa,  see  Concobar  Mac  Nessa. 
„  Kla,  iu.  166,  259. 
„  Occ,  I.  cccclxxix. 
„  Pherson,  Hi.  413. 
„  Rannall,  or  Reynolds,  H.  85. 
„  Riaghla,  uV.  385. 
„  Roth,  {.  ccclx;  H.  297,    315  to 

318;  Hi.  91-97,  98,  314. 
„  Sithduill,  Hi.  258. 
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Mae  Solly,  John,  ii.  U6,  U6,  311. 
„  Vurrich  Hi.  300,  301.    See  Mae 

Murdoch. 
„  William  of  Clanrickard. 
Maccraith    O'Donnchadh,  king  of 

Cashel,  Hi.  228. 
Macha,  daughter  of  Ernmas,  it.  187, 
251. 

.,  Mong  Ruadh,  ii.  112,  357  ;  Hi.  11, 
102. 

Machaut,  GuiUaurae  de,  t.  d,  dxx, 

dxxxii. 
Machta,  St.,  ii.  77. 
MacuUoch,  i.  cxlviii 
Maedhog,  St.,  of  Cluain  M6r,  or 

Clonmore,  ii.  838,  339. 
Mael,  a  druid,  ii.  72,  201,  202. 
Maelbrighde,  son  of  Mothlachan,  ii. 

83,342. 

Mael  Coba,  Maelchoba,  i.  dcxxxix; 

55;  Hi.  396,297 
Maelcrund,  ii.  386.    See  Crundmael. 
Maeldalna,  St.,  Hi  332. 
Maeldoran,  or  O'Muldorj,  ii  98. 
Maelduin,  i.  xxviii,   ccciii,  ccclyi, 
ccclvii,  ccclviii,  ccclxviii;  Hi,  158, 
163,  169,  180,  188. 
Maelgwyn,  i.  xlviii. 
Mael  Mac  Failbhe,  Hi.  310 
Maelniilscothach,     131,  135. 
Mael  Mor,  ii.  71. 
Maelmordha,  ii.  335,  336,  317. 
Maelmuire,  Hi.  40d. 
Mael  Mura  of  Fahan,  ii.  97,  98. 
Maelochtair,  ii.  204  205,  226, 
Maelruan,  St.,  ii.  76. 

„  St.,  of  Tallaght,  ii.  85,  175. 
Maelruanagh,  ii.  121. 
Maelruanaidh,  ii.  129. 
Maelseachlain,      Maelsechlann,  i. 
cccxxvii;  ii.  119,  121,   126,  128, 
137, 146,  150,  159,  346. 

„  O'Donnell,  ii.  162. 
Maelsuthain,  O'Carroll,  ii.  175,  177 
Maelugra,  ii.  386. 
Maen,  ii.  51. 

Maen  Mac  Etnae,tV.  212,  227. 
Maffir  Thuill,  Hi.  147. 
Magach,  ii.  260  ;  Hi.  90,  91,  109. 
Magennis,  i.  xxv;  tii.  265,  278. 
Maghmor,  i.  cccxxvi ;  ii.  148. 
Magnus  Berfaeta,  i.  ccclxxxix. 

„  Ericson. 
Mahon,  ii.  115,  177,  178. 
Maidulph,  i.  dvii. 
Maighnean.  St ,  i.  ccxl,  ecli. 
Main,  Hi.  243. 

Maine,  i.  ccclxxv ;  H.  342  ;  in.  90. 
„  Aithremail,  do.  Hi.  100,  101. 

VOL.  II. 


Maine  Andoe,  son  of  Ailill  and  Medb, 
ii.  318. 

„  Mathremail.  do.  Hi.  100,  101. 

„  Mor  or  Muineamhon,  Hi.  84,  178. 

,,  son  of  Ailill  and  Medb,  Hi.  168, 

169,  307,  307. 
„  son  of  Durthacht,  Hi.  161. 
.,  son  of  Niall,  H.  161. 
Mainmairic,  H.  7. 

INIairend  Mael,  i.  cccxcv;  tVt.  193, 
194. 

Mairgen,  ii.  252,  288,  289. 
Maistiu,  tii.  122. 
Mai,  H.  51. 

Manach,  father  of  Emer,  i,  clxi. 
„  Mac  Telbaind,  Hi.  140. 
„  the  jester,  Hi.  150. 
Mananand,  or  Manannan  Mac  Lir,  t, 

xxxviii,  cccxxii,  cccxxxiv  ;  ii.  140, 

197,  198  301;  Hi.  40,  192. 
Mangan.  James  Clarence,  H  118. 
Manogan,  i  xxxvii. 
Maolmuire,  son  of  Celtchair,  iu.  403, 
ruaothagan,  i.  cccxxxi, 
Marban  or  Marbhan,  ii.  88  ;  Hi.  235, 

2aS,  307,  356,  357,  358,  374,  379. 
Marcellus,  i.  xvi,  dlxvii.    See  IMoen- 

gal. 

Burdigallensis,  t.  Iviii,  Lix,  be. 
Marco  Polo,  i.  cccxxii. 
Marculfus,  {.  cviii,  clxx. 
Marcus,  i,  xlv,  dixviii. 
Marini,  i.  ccxiv. 
Mark,  St.,  i  dcxliv. 
Martial,  i.  ccclxxxviii. 
Martin,  M.  Henri,  i.  cxxxviii* 
iMathuloch  Gwyddell  Hi.  227. 
Matthew,  St ,  in.  340. 

of  Paris,  ccccxcii. 
Maurer,  i.  cxlv,  cxlvi,  cxItiL 
Maximian,  i.  xlii. 
Maximus,  i.  xliii,  xliv. 
Meadhbh,  see  Medb. 
Mecconn  Hi.  99. 
Meccun,  Hi.  147. 

Medb,  i.  xx.  xxxii,  Ixxiii,  Ixxiv,  cccii, 
.  ccc  V,  cccxxxvi,  cccxxxviii,  cccxlviii 
ccclvii,  ecclx,  ccclxi,  ccclxxv, 
cccLxxx,  ccccxxii,  cccclii,  ccccliv, 
cccclxix,  cccclxxiv,  cccclxxix, 
cccclxxxi,  dcxli;  H.  71,  145,  199, 
259.  260,  261,  29 J,  291,  293,  296, 
297,  -298,  302,  303,  306,  310,  314, 
315,318,319,357;  Hi.  10,  11,  74, 
89,  90,91,98,101,  102,  106,  109, 
110,  195,  196,  220,  221,  307,  314, 
.338,372,400,401.  402,  415,  417, 
419,  423,  427,  435,  443,  445,  449, 
455,  458,  495. 
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Meibomius,  i.  cclxvi. 

Mellitus,  i.  dcxxxi,  dlxvii. 

Meinmi,  Simone,  i  dxvi. 

Mend  or  Menn,sonof  Salcholgan,  ii. 

96,  333. 
Mesbuachala,  i.  ccclxx. 
Mesc,  daughter  of  ^Bodbh,  ii,  40,  44, 

46;  tii.  527,  529. 
Mesceagra,  son  of  Datlio  Hi.  627. 
Mesded,  u.  40 ;  Hi.  529. 
Mesdelmon,  son  of  Datho,  ii.  40  ; 

id.  529. 

Mesgedhra,  king  of  Leinster,  ii.  107, 
290. 

Mesroed,  Mesred  Misroed,  ii.  40;  Hi. 

371.  529,  530. 
Messed,  ii.  40  ;  Hi.  529. 
Midas,  i.  iii. 

Midbe,  son  of  Bratb,  ii,  191,  226. 
Midhuil,  iii.  236. 

Midir,  i.  Ixxiii,  ccci,  ccclxix, 
cccclxxix;  ii.  71  ;  iii.  79,  80,  163, 
188,  190,  191,  192,  355,  356. 

Milesius,  i.  cccxxxiii ;  ii.  189,  191 ; 
iii.  232,  240,  241. 

Milin,  i.  ccclxxxi. 

Milithi,  iii.  150. 

Mobi,  St.,  ii.  76,91. 

Mochae,  St.,  of  Oendruim,  m.  386, 
387. 

Mocbuda,  St.,  of  Katban,  ii.  204  j  Hi, 

4,  38. 
Modan,  see  Bodan. 
Moengal,  or  Marcellus,    .  dlxvii. 

dlxviii. 
Mofemis,  ii.  9. 
Mogcorb,  ii.  65,  387. 
Moghad  Neid,  i.  cccxl. 
Mogh  Lamba,  i.  cclxiv. 
Mogh  Ruitb,  ii.  213,  214,  215,  227, 

278,  279,  280,  281,  282,  295,  375. 
Moke,  Prof.,  i.  Ixxv,  ccxii. 
Molaise,  St.  of  Dambinis,  ii.  85. 
„  „  of  Leitliglinn,  Hi.  34.  etc. 

Moling,  St.,  i.  ccclxv  ;  ii.  85;  Hi.  34, 

36,  39,  45,  309. 
Moiling,  the  swift,  ii.  385. 
Momnisen,  Prof.,  i.  ii.  Ixv,  Ixvi. 
Monafinn,  ii.  147. 
Mone,  /.  Iviii,  lix. 

Mongan,  i.  cccxlix,  cccl ;  ii.  283  ;  iii 

174,  175,  176. 
Monin,  M.,  i.  Iviii,  lix,  Lx,  Ixii,  Ixvi. 
Monteverde,  Claudio,  i.  dlxiv,  dlxv. 
Montfaucon,  /.  Ixiii,  ccclxxxi. 
Moore,  Thomas,  i.  dxci,  dxcii,  dcxiii, 

dcxv,  dcxvii. 
Mophir  Rocbetuil,  iii.  184. 
Moran,  H.  133. 


Morand,  Moen,  see  Morann  Moen. 
„  son  of  Cairbre  the  stooped,  ti". 
52. 

Morann  Moen,  i.  xxv,  xxvi,  xxxii, 
xxxiir;  u.  21,  51,  324  ;  iii.  419. 

More,  son  of  Dela,  ii.  185. 

Morewood,  i.  ccclxxvii. 

Morgan,  i.  cccxxxiv. 
„  John,  /.  ccccxcvii. 

Morhault,  i.  xxxix. 

Moriath,  iii.  242,  243,  244,  248,  249, 
252. 

Mor  .Mnmlian,  ii.  133. 
Morogb,  son  of  Flann  Moelseachlainn, 
ii.  151. 

Mor  Rigan,  ii.  50,  51,  187,  202. 

Mor  Rigu,  {.  dcxxxix.     See  Mdr 

Rigan. 
Moser,  i.  cxciv. 
Moses,  i.  dlxx,  ii.  20. 
Motheranioc,  St.,  t.  ccvii  ;  Hi.  207, 

208. 

Mothlacban,  ii.  342. 

Motur,  Motbur,  son  of  Largach,  ii. 

40 ;  iii.  527. 
Mugain,  see  Mugan. 
Mugairne,  iii.  459. 
Mugan,  i.  clxxi ;  ii.  158,  159  ;  iii.  193. 
Mugbain,  see  Mugan. 
Muineamon,  Ard  Righ,  ii.  7 ;  iii.  178, 

211. 

Muinremor  Mac  Gerrcend,  Hi.  93,  94, 
140. 

Muirceartach  Mac  Erca,  ii.  156. 
„  H.  162. 

,,  king  of  Meath,  H.  159. 
„  son  of  Muiredhach,  ii.  156. 
„  son  of  Niall,  H.  105,  134,  135  ;  in. 
25. 

Muired,  i.  dcxxxix. 

Muiredach  Albanacb  O'Daly,  of  Lios 

an  Doill,  or  Lissadill,  iH.  280,  281, 

282,  284  285,  300,  301. 
„  Meann,  ii.  375. 

son  of  Eogban,  ii.  130. 
Muirenn,  ii.  343. 
Muirenn  Mael,  ii.  343. 
Muiresg,  ii.  71. 
Muirin,  Hi.  224. 
Muirn  Molbtbach,  ii.  276. 
Muirni  Muncacm    [Nom.  Muirin], 

t.  cccxxii. 
Miiller,  Jobann  von,  t.  ciii. 

„  Prof.  Max,  i.  ix. 
Munch,  Prof.,  i.  Ixxxi,  Ixxxii,  ccxxi, 

ccxxix. 
Munnu,  ii.  51. 
Munreniui',  see  Muinremor. 
Muratori,  i.  cii,  cv,  cccxciv. 
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Murchadh,  ii.  347. 
„  son  of  Brian  Boromha,  n.  117, 121, 

124,  349,  350,  351. 
Murchadh,  son  of  Bran  Muite,  k  of 
Leinster,  ii.  389,  390,  391 ;  Hi.  311, 
312. 

Muredach,  son  of  the  king  of  Lems- 

ter,  Hi.  149. 
Nachtigall,  Othmar.    See  Luscinius. 
Nanda    (O.  H.  G.),    goddess,  i. 

cccxxxix. 
Nanna,  wife  of  Baldr,  i.  cccxxxix.  • 
Nan|?o  (Goth.),  i.  cccxxxix. 
Naoise,  see  Nois. 

Nar,  son  of  Eochad  Feidhlech,  ii.  262. 
„  the  lady  of  Badb  Derg's  mansion, 
[This  was  Nar,  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Cruitentuath  or  Pict- 
land,  and  wife  of  Crirathan  Nia 
Nair,  and  sliould  not  be  con- 
founded with  Nar  the  swine  herd 
to  Badb  Derg],  Hi.  202. 

Natfraech,  k.  of  Munster,  ii.  66  ;  Hi. 
15. 

Nathchrantail,  i.  cccchi. 
Nechtan  Scene,  it.  2^2,  366. 
iNecker  de  Saussure,  L.  A.,  i.  dcxviii. 
Neid,  chief  poet  of  Ulster,  ii.  53. 

„  son  of  Adhna,   ii.  20,  21,  217, 
218,  219;  m.  315,316. 

„  son  of  Indai.  a  Tuatha  De  Danann 
god,  ii.  152  ;  Hi.  9. 
Neidhe,  see  Neid 
Neithe,  see  Neid. 
Nemannach,  Hi.  203. 
Nemetona,  a  goddess,  i.  cclxiv. 
Nemid,  Neimid,  i.  xxxviii,  xxxix, 
cclxiv,  cccxxxix,  dcxxxvii ;  ii.  110, 
184,  186,  187,  233;  Hi.  3,  231,  232. 
Nennius,  i.  xxxviii,  cccxxxiii ;  ii.  222. 
Neocorus,  i.  ccxviii,  ccxix. 
Nera  or  Nere,  of  Cruachan,  Hi.  199, 
200,  201. 

„  poet,  ii.  133. 

,,  son  of  Fincholl,  ii.  52. 

„  son  of  Morann,  ii.  21,51,  324. 
Nertchu,  ii.  238,  241. 
Ness,  lii.  514,  see  Concobar  Mac  Nessa 
Nessa,  see  Ness. 
Nessan,  ii.  76. 
Nia,  Hi.  148. 

„  Mor,  ii.  18. 

„  Seghamain,  ii.  204. 
Nial  Glundubh,  ii.  105,  154. 

.,  O'Ciunn,  ii.  349. 
NiallorNell,  ii.  132. 

„  of  the  nine  hostages,  i.  xliv.  xlv, 
xlvi,  xlvii,  xlviii,  Ixxiii ;  ii.  50, 
59,  60,  61,  62,  64,  67,  69,  72, 


210,  108,  147,  151,  161,  168, 
164,  173,  285,  287,  338,  339, 
375,  388 ;  in.  37,  00,  287,  301. 

Niaman,  goddess  of  war,  419. 

Niebuhr,  i.  ii.  Ixxvii,  xciii. 

Nigra,  Cav.  C,  i.  dcxUii. 

Ninde,  ii.  343,  see  Ninne. 

Ninne,  H.  342,  344. 

Niul,  iV.  113,  160. 

Noenenach,  a  goddess,  {.  cccxxxiv, 

cccxxxviii. 
Nois,  son  of  Uisnech,  H.  333, 358,  369 ; 

Hi.  378 
Nonnius  Marcellus,  i,  xciii. 
Nor,  son  of  Eochad  Feidhlech,  ii.  145, 

14G. 
Nos,  ii.  288. 
„  son  of  Find,  Hi.  249,  250. 

son  of  Sighi,  [nom.  Sig],  H.  221 
NoSe  (Ang.  Sax.),  i.  cccxxxix. 
Notker,  i.  ccxxix. 
„  Balbulus,  i.  dl,  dlxviii. 
„  Labeo,  i.  diii,  div,  dx. 
Nowel,  Laurence,  Dean  of  Lichfield, 

i.  xcix. 
Nuada  Dearg,  ii.  375. 
„  Fullon,  king  of  Leinster,  H.  2  4-, 
226. 

,,  Necht,  Ard  Righ,  H.  53. 
,,  Tuatha,   De  Danann    King,  i. 
cccclviii ;  ii.  236,  237,  239,  242, 
246,  251,  333  ;  iH.  156,  169, 
Nuadat,  a  druid,  {.  ccciii. 
Nuadha.    See  Nuada. 
Numa,  i.  ccviii. 

Oc,  son  of  Oiloman,  i  cccxxvii. 
Ochall  Oichne,  Hi.  156, 157,  158,  174, 
179. 

Ochand,  son  of  Cnucha,  ii.  288,  299. 

Ochinn,  H.  253. 

Odin,  i.  cclxv. 

Oeca,  Hi.  527.  See  Osca. 

Oedan  Mac  Gabhrain,  i.  ccclxxiv. 

Oengus,  i.  clxxiv.    See  Aengus. 

Cele  De,  i.  ccclxvi.  See  Aengus. 
Oengus,  son  of  the  Dagda,  i.  cccxxvil. 

See  Aengns. 
Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  i.  cccxxxiv, 
dcxxvi. 

Ogma,  son  of  Eithlinn,  cccxxvii; 

Hi.  42,  213;  ii.  51,  254. 
Oilen,  Hi.  15. 

Oilioll  Flann  Beg,  H.  65,  67. 
„  Flann  Mor,  ii.  65. 

Olum,  i.  XXV,  cclxiv ;  H.  57,  58, 
65,  1)6, 139,  149,  206,  213,  261, 
375;  iH.  5,  43,  44,  177,  207, 
208,  359,  260. 
Oisin,  son  of  Find,  t.  cccxxv  ,  H.  67, 
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283,387;  in.  166,  302,  371,  380, 

392,  393. 
Okeghem,  Johannes,  {.  rllviiii. 
01,  m.  147.    on,  m.  98,  99. 
Olaf  the  peaceful,  i.  ccxevi. 
Olar  Gerdawwr,  harper,  in.  227. 
Olavius,  {.  ccc. 
Olchol,  a  harper,  Hi.  147. 
Olene,  a  harper,  Hi.  147. 
Olivier  de  la  Marche,  i.  ccccxliii. 
Ollaig,  Hi.  88. 

Ollam,  Ollamh,  ii.  42  ;  Hi.  527,  533. 

Ollanih  Fodhla,  or  Fotla,  a  name  ap- 
plied to  a  king  called  Eochad,  i. 
ccxliv,  cccxxvii ;  ii.  8,  10,  12,  13,  53. 

Olloman,  {.  cccxxvii.    See  Ollara. 

Oluim.    See  OilioU  Olura. 

Olussen,  i.  cli. 

Ona,  harper,  ii.  4. 

Orcagna,  Andrea,    dxv,  dxvi. 

Orosius,  Pauius,  i.  xxxviii,  cccxcvii, 
ccccxlii;  tit.  329,  330. 

Orrdan,  i  dcxxxvii. 

Orpheus,  Hi.  213,  230. 

Orus.  See  Orosius. 

Osalt,  i.  ccclxxxi ;  Hi.  146. 

Osbrit,  i.  ccclxxxi;  iH.  146. 

Osca,  king  of  Certa,  n.  10 

Oscar,  Oscur,  son  of  Oisin,  i.  cccxli, 
cccxlii ;  ii.  387. 

Osirtasen  I.,  i  ccccLxxxiv. 

Othan,  i.  cccxxx. 

Othme,  iH.  99. 

Ottfried,  i.  ccxxix. 

Ottokar,  i,  dxxvii. 

Otway,  Captain  Robert  Jocelyn,  Hi, 

294,  295. 
Ouranos,  i.  iii. 

Ousley,  Ralph,  Hi.  269,  275,  342, 
343,  344,  345,  346,  347,  349. 
„  William,  m.  295. 
Overbeck,  /.  cccclxxxix. 
Ovid,  i  cccclxi,cccclxxx,  ccccxc,  dxii, 
O^ven,  Aneurin,  i.  ccccxciv. 
Owens,  William,  iH.  3/.2,  354,  355. 
O'Beoghusa  [rede  O'Heogusa],  poet 

to  Maguire,  Hi.  169. 
O'Bricne,  his  art  of  poetry,  H.  173. 
O'Brien,  i.  clxvii. 
Anthony,  Hi.  392. 
„  arms  of,  iH.  268.  277,  28S. 
„  Brian,  uncle  of  Donnchadh  Cair- 

brech,  in.  283. 
„  Conor,  Earl  of  Thomond,  Hi.  288, 
289. 

„  Dermot,  ii.  167,  168. 

Domhnall  Connachtach,  Hi.  375. 
„  Domhnal  M&r,  king  of  Mtmster, 
f.  ccclxxxix  ;  Hi.  153,  271 . 


O'Brien,  Donnchadh  Cairbrech,  t. 
ccclxxxix  ;  ii.    162,  163,  375  ; 
iH.   153,   154,  270,  271,  272, 
273,  274,  280,  281,  282,  283, 
284,  286,  299,  301. 
„  Donnell,  iii.  288. 
„  Donogh,  m.  274,  286. 
„  family,  harps  of,  in.  270,  274,  275, 

276,  285,  286. 
„  Morogh,  Hi.  274,  282. 
„  Murchadh,  or  Morogh,  son  of 
•    Brian  O'Brien,  in.  282,  283. 
„  Torlogh.  king  of  Munster,  ii.  107. 
O'Brothlacliain,   Finn,  steward  to 
O'Donnell,  killed  by  the  poet 
O'Daly,  iii.  280. 
O'Cadhla  (or  Keely),  Bishop  Mala- 

chius.  Hi.  66. 
O  Carroll,  i.  cliv. 
„  Maelsuthain,    tutor    to  Brian 
Borumha,  ii.  175,  177,  178. 
O'Ceirinn  Eochadh  Eolach,  author  of 
the  poem  on  Loch  Garman,  iL  12, 
13,  113,  114. 
O'Cethernaighs  of  TeaflS  (called  the 

Foxes),  H.  161. 
O'Clerigh  Uiarmait,  his  school,  ii.  93. 
,,  AJichael,  ii.  25,  167  ;  Hi.  301,  387, 
407. 

„   or   O'Clery,    Tadg   Cam,  his 
school,  ii.  93. 
celery's  Book  of  Invasions,  Hi.  240, 
241. 

O'Cluasaigh  Colraan,  iu  90,  92. 
O'Cobhthaigh,  Tadhg,  (or  O'Coffee), 
l)r  Keating's  poem  on.  Hi,  215. 
,,  teachers,  it.  77. 
CVConnells,  ancestor  of,  it.  212, 
,,  Daniel,  iH.  181,  298. 
„  Maurice,  Hi.  181. 
O'Connor,  family  of,  ii.  129. 

Brian  Luighnech,  ii.  375,  376. 
„  Cathal  Crobh  Dearg,  iii.  25,  301. 
„  Charles  of  Balanagare,  it.  138. 
„  C  lare,  iV.  85. 
„  Connaught,  ii.  375. 
„  Don,  ill.  264,  270. 
„  Dr.  Charles,   i.  xxiii,    ccccxc  j 
Hi.  27,  228. 
Hugh,  son  of  Cathal,  Hi.  25. 
„  Kerry,  it.  85. 

„  Roderick,  Ard  Righ,  i.  cccxxviL 
„  Torlogh,  ii.  107. 

O'Cronin,  H.  215,  216. 

O'Cuinn,  Kiall,  it.  349. 

O'Curry,  Prof  ,  i.  xx,  xxii,  xxiii, 
Ixvii,  Ixx,  Ixxiii,  Ixxxviii,  xc,  xcvi, 
cihx,  cccvi,  cccvii,  cccviii,  cccix, 
ctcxix,      ccclxxviii,  ccclxxxiii, 
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ccdxxxiv,  ccclxxxv,  ccoxli,  cccliv, 
ccclvii,  cccxcv,  ccccvii,  ccccviii, 
c'ccexxx,  ccccxxxvii,  ccccxxxviii, 
ccccxxxix,  ccccxlv,  ccccxlvi, 
ccccxlviii,  ccccl,  cccclii,  ccccliv, 
cci  clvi,  cccclxii,  cccclxvii,  ccccxei, 
ccccxcii,  cccciv,  dvii,  dxiii,  dxxviii, 
dxxx,  dxxxvi,  dxl,  dxli,  dcxxxiv ; 

ii  127,  240,  367  ;  Hi.  101,  207,  240, 
292,380,  413,  4G5,  466,  512,  523, 
524,  525. 

O'Daly,  Aengus  Finn,  ii.  143,  144. 
„  Donchadli  M6r,  Hi  301. 
Aluireadhach,  Hi.  280,  281,  282, 
284,  2feo,  300,  301.  See  Muire- 
dach  Albanach. 
O'Davoren,  iii.  215,  252,  322,  380. 
O'Uempseys,  i.  oliv. 
O'Deorain,  Edmund,  iii.  364. 
O'Donnell,  i.  clxvii;  m.  161,  164,  166  ; 
m.  194. 

„  Conn,  ii  162. 

„  Domhnal  Oge,  iii.  281,  282. 

„  Tonnell  Mor,  iii  280,  281,  282, 

283,  284. 
„  Neachtan,  ii.  98. 
„  Red  Hugh,  ii.  166. 
„  Sir  Richard,  in.  289. 
O'Donnghaile,  or  0'Donnelly,m.  265, 

329,  357,  364. 
O'Donovan,  Dr.  John,  i.  xxiii,  xxvi, 
xxviii,  xcii,  xcvi,  xcviii,  cclxxiv, 
ccclxxxviii,  cccciii;  ii  77,  127, 137, 
138;  m.  465. 
O'Doyne,  i  cliv. 

„  Teige,  chief  ot  O'Regan,  i.  xcvi. 
O'Duban,  li  146. 

O'Dubhagain,  or  O'Duvegan,  Seann 

Mdr,  ii.  59,  65,  124,  354. 
O'Dubhdabhoirenn,   or  O'Davoren, 

Domhnall,  iii  322. 
O'Dugan,  i.  xxviii ;  ii.  215,  216. 
O'Falveys,  ii  212. 
O'Ferrall,  ii.  85. 

O'Flaherty,  Roderick,  i  cccxxxix; 

n.  63,  64,  65,  66,  68,  256-259,  354  ; 

ill  65,  231. 
O'FIanagan,  Theophilus,  Hi  330. 
OFlinn,  Eochadh,  it.  110,  111,  113. 
O'Gara,  ii  140. 
O'Gilligan,  iii  287,  289. 
O'Glinn,  Ferflatha,  m.  2f;4. 
O'Gorman,  the  Chevalier  Thomas, 

iii  267,  269,  270,  274,  275. 
O'Grady,  Mr.  Standish  H.,  Hi  301. 
O'Griobtha  (or  Griffin),  n.  86. 
O'Halloran,  Dr.,  Hi  207,  290, 
O'Hara  of  Sligo,  u.  140. 

„  „  Leyney,  ii  376. 


O'Hartagan,  Cinneadb,  ii.  107,  108, 

325,  377.  378  ;  m.  6. 
O'h-Eimhin,  Hi  397,  398,  399. 
O'h'-Eogusa,  Eochadh,  iii.  25. 
O'lliggin,  teachers,  ii  77. 

,,  Brian,  Hi  282,  283. 
O'Kelly,  H.  336  ;  iii  84. 

„  Denis  H.,  ?V.  15. 

„  Donnchadh     Muimhnech,  and 
Donnchadh  Cenniselach,  ii  376. 
Tadg,  ii  115,  122,  126,  127,  143, 
153,  392. 

O'Lochain.  ii  139    See  O'Lothchain. 
O'Lomthuile,  Nuadha,  poet,  ii  391. 
O'Looney,   Mr    Brian,  i.  cclxxxix, 

ccrxviii,      cccxxix,  ccccxxxiv, 

dxxiv;  Hi  466. 
O' Loth  chains  of  Meath,  ii.  140. 
O'Lothchain,  Cuan,   poet,  ii.  137, 

139,  140,  141,  142,  144,  145,  147, 

148, 149,378;  iii  6,  12,  525. 
O'Loughlin  of  Clare,  ii.  85. 
O'Maelchonaire,  Tornaidhe,  ii  237, 
241. 

O'Maelseachlainn,  ii.  161  ;  iii.  24, 

Flann,  H.  151. 
O'Maighlind,  iii  381. 
O'Meachair  of  Tipperary,  ii  140. 
O'Melachlainn,  Hi  340. 
O'Moradh,  or  0' Moore  of  Leix,  ii  374. 
O'Mulchonry,  teachers,  ii  77. 

,,  Tornaidhe,  poet,  ii  237. 
O'Mulloy,  ii  161,  220. 
O'Neill,  sept  of,  or  Cinel  Eoghain,  iii. 
268,  277,  278,301. 
i.  clxvii ;  ii.  25. 
„  Aedh,  king  of  Ulster,  ii.  126. 
,,  Arthur,  harper.  Hi.  268. 
„  Domhnall,  Ard  Righ,  ii  130,  131, 
132,  133,  134,  135,  154. 
(j'Nemhain,  Coel,  iii.  379. 
O'Reardons  of  Tipperary,  ii.  140. 
O'Reilly,  Edward,  ii  32,  86,  98,  99. 
104,  105,  108,  113,  115,  128,  137, 
138,  145,  loO,  158,  159,  162,  163^ 
164,  165,  166,  167;  Hi.  247,  331^ 
384,  466. 
O'Ruairc  of  Breifney,  ii.  129. 
„  Fergal,  ii  129,  130,  392. 
„  Teige,  iii  292. 
O'Shea,  ii.  212. 

O'Sochlachain,  Aedh,  son  of  Dons- 

lebhe,  m.  264. 
O'SuUivan,  i  clxvii. 
Palacky,  i.  cxlix,  cl. 
Palestrina,  i.  dlvi,  dlviii'  dix,  dlxiii, 

dlxxxvi. 

Palgrave,  Sir  Francis,    t.  xxxir, 
cxxxiv,  cxcviii,  cxcix,  cc,  ceil,  qcv,. 
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ccxxi,    ccxxii,     ccxxiv,  ccxxix, 

ccxc. 
Pani,  {.  iii. 
Paris,  i,  iii. 

Parry,  Mr.  John,  i.  dexxvi,  doxxix. 

Parthalon,  or  Partholon,  zV.  50,  108, 
109,  110,232,  233;  in.  2,3,  231, 
232,  258,  326. 

Patrick,  St.,  t.  vii,  xiii,  xvi,  xvii,  xix, 
xlvii,  xlviii,  ccxxxiv,  ccclxx, 
dcxliv;  iu  23,  24,  25,  26,  29,  43, 
52,  57,  63,  G4,  66,  67,  69,  75,  84, 
85,  92,  154,  155,  159,  ICO,  165, 
166,  167,  170,  178,  201,  202,  206, 
211,216,227,  290,  324,  334.  339, 
346;  m.  24,  57,  61,  122,  133,  187, 

.  320,  321,  323,  324,  325,  328,  331, 
379,  380,  386. 

Paul  of  Nola,  St.,  i.  dxxxv. 
„  Herr  O.,  i.  dli,  dlv, 

Pauli,  Prof.,  i.  ccccxcii. 

Paullus  the  Notary,  t.  xhii. 

Penllyn,  William,  i.  dcxx\4ii,  dcxxxii. 

Pennant,  i  dxiii. 

Pepin,  L  dxxx. 

Peri,  Jacopo,  i.  dlxir. 

Perseus,  i.  iii. 

Persius,  i.  ceclxx. 

Peter  the  Great,  i.  cxlix. 

Petrie,  Dr.,  i.  cccli,  dxciv,  dxcvi, 
dxcviii,  dxcix,  dcxiii,  dcxv,  dcxvii, 
dcxviii ;  ii.  68,  141,  153,  200,  377  ; 
uL  6,  8,  24,  36,  40,  41,  50,  51,  52, 
54,  55, 159,  18^  189,  230,  266,  267, 
268,  269,  275,  276,  277,  278,  286, 
289,  291,  293,  298,  299,  303,  306, 
320,  335,  3(i7,  389,  391,  394,  395, 
402,  405,  408,  409,  525. 

Petrocul  [Patroclesl,  i  cccxxv. 

Philemon,  i.  dxi 

Phillips,  Ambrose  Lyle,  i.  dcxxxr. 
Pictet,  jM.  Adolphe,  /.Iii,  liii,  Lx,lxiv, 

Ixv,  Ixvi,  cccclxii,  ccccix,  cccclxxvi, 

dxxxi. 

Pierce,  Mr.  Nich.  iii.  263, 264,  374. 
Pierre  de  la  Rue,  i.  dlviii,  dlx. 
Pietro  Perugino,  i  dlx. 
Pigot,  John  E.,  i.  ccccxxxvii. 
Pilop,  son  of  Tantal.  aV.  3  3. 
Pinkerton,  Mr.,  i.  xlix. 
Pirris,  iV.  325. 
Pithou,  i.  cix. 

Plait,  son  of  the  king  of  Lochland, 

ii.  347,  349. 
Pliny,  t.  Ix,  ccclxii,  ccclxvi,  cccciv, 

cccclxvi,  cccclxxvii,  dxxxix. 
Plutarch,  i.  ccviii,  cccclxx,  cccdxxii, 

dxlviii. 
Polybius,  i.  ccccxliii. 


Pomponius  Mela,  i.  clxxi,  cccciv, 

cccclxxvii,  ccrclxxviii. 
Por,  king  of  India,  iii  3  30. 
Porsonna,  i.  dxxxix. 
Posidonios.  i.  ccclxxi. 
Posseviii,  Father  Antoine,  i.  cxlix. 
Powel,   Dr.,   i.  ccccxcii,  ccccxciii, 

dcxxvii. 
Praetorius,  i.  d. 
Prichard,  Dr.,  i.  1,  Iii. 
Priscian,  i.  cccxciv. 
Propertius,  i.  ccccxliii,  cccclxxvii, 

cccclxxviii. 
Psyche,  i.  iii. 

Ptolemaeus,  i.  cccclxxxviii. 

Pylagoras,  t.  xciv. 

Pythagoras,  i.  dxliv. 

Quin.  Patrick,  harper,  iii.  295. 

Rasrallach,  i.  ccxxxvii,  cccclxv ;  ii. 

83,  342  to  345,  389 ;  ii.  25. 
Ragnar  Lodbrok,  i.  dcvi,  dcxxiii. 
Raigne  "  Rosgadach",  or  the  Glossa- 

rist,  ii.  51. 

„  or  Raighne  of  the  large  eyes,  iii. 
377. 

Ranieri,  St.,  i.  dxvi. 

Raphael,  i.  dlx. 

Rath,  G.  vom,  t.  ccccxiv. 

Ratpert,  i.  dlxviii. 

Raumer,  F.  von,  t  cxxiii,  ccclxxvu. 

Raynouard,  i.  dii. 

Redg,  i.  ccccxxxvi,  ccccxiv ;  ii.  298, 
299. 

Reeves,  Rev.  Dr.  W.,  ^.  xvii,  Ixxxv, 
Ixxxix,  xc,  xcii,  xciv,  xcvi,  xcviii, 
cxix. 

Reilbeo.  ii.  184. 185. 

Reochad,  son  of  Fathaman,«7.  94. 

Rliabanus  iMauras,  t.  dvii. 

Rhys,  Dr.  John  David,  i.  ccccxciii, 

Riangabra,  i.  ccccxxxvi. 

Riarbind,  iii.  139. 

Richard  II.,  i.  ccxiii. 

Righairled,  king  of  Munster,  ii.  7. 

Rigrin,  or  Frigrinn,   iii.    15.  See 

Ailech  and  Oilech. 
Rigru,  see  Rigrin. 
Rind,  iii.  158. 

,,  son  of  Niul,  iii.  459. 
Ringin,  or  Rigrin.    See  Rigrin  and 

Frigrinn. 
Rinnall,  tV.  237,  241. 
Ritson,  i.  xxxvii ;  iii.  296. 
Rizzio,  David,  i  dcxxiL 
Robert,  C,  i.  cxlix. 
Robert  ab  Huw,  i.  dcxxviii. 
Robind,  iii.  139. 

Roche,  David,  of  Fermoy,  i.  282, 283, 
284. 
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Rocuirp,  {.  cccxl 

Rodubh,  son  of  Cas,  li.  253,  288,  289. 
Rofir  Aenbero,  HI.  117. 
Roitheachtaigh,  iV.  7. 
Ronan,  i.  cccxxv. 

Roquefort.  See  Le  Grand  d'Aussy. 
Ros  Mac  Trichim,  a  poet,  ii.  25,  G6, 

67,  72,  74. 
Ros  Eailge,  ii.  40,  43,  44 ;  Hi.  529, 
530,  541. 

Ros,  or  Ross  Mac  Deaghaidh,  ii. 
122. 

„  Ruadh,  ii.  314,  321. 
Roscher,  -<*.  cxcv. 
Rossellini,  i.  cccclxxxv. 
Rossini,  i.  dcxii,  dcxvii. 
Ro  Sui,  a  poet,  Hi.  186. 
Rotharit.  king,  i.  ciii. 
Rowland,  ii.  182,  183. 
Ruad,  son  of  Finniul,  Hi.  459. 
Ruadan,  St.,  ii.  336,  337;  iii.  IS,  76, 
115. 

„  son  of  Breas,  ii.  250. 
Ruadh  Rofheasa,  ii.  132. 
Ruadhan,  John,  iii.  292. 
Ruadsech  Derg,  iii.  33,  36. 
Ruaman,  see  Ruman,  ii.  95 ;  iii.  37, 
38 

Rudhradh,  Ard  Righ,  ii.  85,274. 
„  king  of  Ulster,  ii.  3 2 1,  314, 
„  son  of  Torloch  O'Connor,  Ard 
Righ,  iii.  24. 

Eudhraighe,  see  Rudhradh. 

Rughraidhe,  see  Rudhradh. 

Ruiz,  Juan,  i  dxxiii. 

Ruman.  a  poet,  ii.  95  ;  iii.  37,38. 

Russell,  James,  iii,  292. 

Sabhairce,  Ard  Righ,  it.  111. 

Sadb,  Avife  of  OilioU  Olum,  ii.  139, 
140,  206  ;  iti.  16i?,  177,  259. 

Sadhbh,  see  Sadb. 

Saemund,  i.  ccxx. 

Safa,  Ressai  Akliuan  el,  i.  dcxxxvi 

Saighead,  daughter  of  Carrtunn  Cor, 
ii.  276. 

Salcholga,  ii.  314. 

Samer,  i.  xxxii. 

Samhair,  daughter  of  Find  Mac  Cum- 

haill,  ii.  387., 
Samtan,  son  of  Lugad  Delbaeth  iii. 

220. 
Sarama,  <'.  iii 
Saranyu,  i.  iii. 
banasan,  ii.  343. 
Saul,  I.  dviii. 

Savigny,  von,  i.  ciii,  civ,  cv,  cvi,  cvii, 

cviii,  cix. 
Seal  Balb,  i  cccxxvii. 
Scathach,  il.  302,  303,  307,  311,  329, 


368,  369,  370,  871  ;  Hi.  223,  402, 
415,  431,  333,  437,  447,  455,  459, 
461. 

Sceanb,  wife  of  the  harper  Craiftine, 

Hi.  254. 
Scene,  i.  cccclxii,  cccclxiii. 
Schafarik,  i.  cxlix. 
Schlegel,  Fred,  von,  {,  1,  ccxx. 
Schmeller,  i.  cccl,  cccclxxxi. 
Schmid,  i.  ccccxcii. 
Schubiger,  Father  Anselm,  i.  diii, 

dlxix. 

Scoriath.  Hi.  242,  243,  244,  249,  253. 
Scot  us  Erigena,  John,  i.  xvi,  dl. 
Scuap  Inghen  Ga  ronta,  i.e.  Broom, 
daughter  of  Clean  Tidiness,  ii.  133. 
Sealbach,  {/.  106. 

Sean  Mac  Ardhne,  a  Brehon,  ii.  2 1 . 
Seanach,  son  of  Eochadli  Abrad- 
Ruadh,  ii.  283. 

„  son  of  Uurb,  ii.  40 ;  Hi.  527. 
Seanan,  see  Senan,  ii.  283,  284. 
Seancha,  a  Brehon,  i.  cccclxx  ;  ii.  21. 
Seanchadh,  ii.  322. 
Seanchan    Torpeist,    see  Senchan 

Torpeist. 
Segdae,  in.  147. 
Seich,  n.  322. 
Seig,  iH.  147. 

Seigeng,  or  Sideng  the  Fair.  H.  283. 
Selden,  {.  cclxxxviii. 
Semeon,  H.  241. 
Senach,  son  of  Cerdan,  iii.  207. 
„  bishop,  ii.  337. 

„  son  of  Eochadh  Abrad  Ruadh,  H. 
283,  2s4. 

„  successor  of  St.  Patrick,  ii.  92, 
93. 

„  the  distorted,  H.  197. 
Senan,  St ,  of  Iniscathaig,  i.  cccxxix. 

Hi.  304. 
Sen  Bee,  H.  50,  51. 
Sencha,  son  of  Ailill,  poet,  H.  21, 

51,  333  ;  m.  19,  20,  148,  310,  314, 

3]  7. 

,,  the  beautiful,  son  of  Ailill,  t. 
ccclxxix,  ccccxxxii, 
Benchan,  or  Sencha,  the  orator,  {. 
ccclxxix;  iH.  92,  93. 
„  judge  and  poet,  i.  clxxi. 
,,  Mac  Cuairfertaigh,  ii.  78. 
„  son  of  Cairbre,  n.  52. 
„  Torpeist,  H.  85,  86,  87,  88,  89,  91, 
^  150  ;  iH.  235,  236,  334,  376. 
Septimus  Severus,  i.  ccclxii,  cccclxxii. 
Serret.    See  Lacroix. 
Servius,  /.  xciii. 

Setanta,  i  ccvii.    See  Cuchulaind. 
,,  son  of  Soaltann,  i.e.  Cuchulaind. 
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Sheannan,  Rev.  Jolin,  i.  Ixvii. 
{Shield,  musician,  i.  dcxxxiv. 
Siadhail,  i  xxix. 
t^iauve,  M.  E.  M.,  i  Ixiii. 
Sibe,  Hi.  139. 

Sida-an-Eich-Bhuidhe,  i.e.  Sida,  or 

Sheedy  of  the  bay  steed,  ii.  102. 
Side,  Hi.  147. 

Sideng,  daughter  of  Mongan.  ii.  283. 
Sidney,  Sir  Menry,  i  ccccxcii. 
Sidonius    Apollinaris,    u  cccxcii 

cccx^vii,  ccoxcix. 
Siegfried,  Dr.,  i  Ixv,  Ixvi,  Ixxx. 
Sighi,  son  of  Lugad  Delbaeth,  ii.  221, 

222. 

Sigrad  Mac  Lotar,  Hi.  347.    See  Sit- 

ric. 
Sigurd,  i.  iii. 

Silius  Italicus,  i.  ccclxxxviii. 
Simeon,  or  Semeon  Breac,  son  of 

Starn,  ii.  185,  187. 
Simon,  see  Simeon. 
„  Magus,  ii.  213,  282,  300. 
„  son  of  Cerb,  ii.  337. 
Simrock,  Karl,  i.  Ixxxviii. 
Sinann,  daughter  of  Lodan,  ii.  142, 
144. 

Siorna  Saeghlach,  Ard  Rigli,  ii.  35G. 
Sismondi,    i.    cii,    cxxiii,  cxxxiii, 

cxxxiv. 
Sithach,  i.  dcxxxviii. 
Sitric,  ii.  350  ;  Hi.  227. 
Sixtus  IV.,  Pope,  I.  dlix 
Skene,  John,  ».  cc  ii,  ccl, 

Wm.  Forbes,  iii.  300. 
Skinner,  i.  clxxix,  ccxxxiii. 
Slainge,  i.  dcxxxvii;  tV.  239,  212;  iii.  6. 
SlanoU,  jt.  9. 
Smaragdus,  i  cccclxxvi. 
Smetra,  i  cccxcvii. 
Smirach,  ii.  40  ;  iii.  527, 
Smith,  Dr.  Charles,  m.  8,  75,  76, 
344,  345,  347. 
„  Dr.  William,  i.  ccclxxx. 
Snathad  Inghen  Inumai,  i.e.  Needle, 

daughter  of  Stitcher,  in.  133. 
Snedgus,  Hi.  385. 

Soalta,  Soaltann,  or  Soaltainn.  See 
Suaitan 

Socht,  son  of  Fithal,  i.  ccccxxxiv  ;  iV. 

322,3'i3,324. 
bomerville,  Rev.  Mr.,  iii,  344,  346. 
Somner,  /.  clxix. 
Sopater,  i.  dx. 
Sophocles,  i.  cccclxxxvii. 
Spangenberg,  i.  cccxcviii. 
Spelman,  i  clxix,  cclxxxviii,  cccxcii, 

dcxliv. 

Spenser,  Edmund,  i  cxxvi. 


Sreng,  son  of  Sengann,  t.  ccccxxxii ; 
tV.  235,  23S,  237,  239,  242,  244  ; 
iii.  5,  6. 

Sroibhcinn,  or  Sruibhghean,  i.  cclxiv. 
Srub    Daire,  i.  ccecxxxi,  cccclxii, 

cccclxiii ;  in.  435. 
Starn,  son  of  Neraid,  ii.  184. 
Steele,  Tom,  Hi.  298. 
Stephen,  St.  ii.  92. 
Stetten,  Paul  von,  i.  cccxcvi. 
Stevenson,  Sir  John,  i.  dx  ;i,  dxciii, 

dcxiv,  dcxvii. 
Stiliclio,  i.  xliv. 

Stokes,  Miss  M.,  i.  Ixvi,  ccccvii. 
„  Dr.  Whitley,  t.  Iviii,  Ixv,  Ixvii, 
Ixxxv,  Ixxxix,  clxxxv,  ccccxli ; 
Hi.  387. 

Strabo,  i.  clxxi,  ccclxxix,  cccxcvii, 

cccclxxii. 
Struben,  i.  cxcv. 
Sualtainn,  see  So.ilta,  etc. 
Suaitan,  father  of  Cuchulaind,  i. 
cccxliii;  ii.  196,  300,  319,  360. 
See  Saolta,  etc. 
Succut,  Succat,  ii.  40  ;  Hi.  527. 
Suetonius,   Caius   Tranq.,   i.  xxi, 
ccccxc. 
.,  Pauliinus,  i.  xxxviii. 
Sui,  son  of  Mophir  Rochetuil,  poet, 

in.  184. 
Suibhne,  H.  284. 
„  Menu,  Ard  Righ,  tV.  341. 
Surenne.  J.  T.,  i.  dxvii. 
Sust  Inghen  Tren  Tuaircnigh,  i.e. 
Flail,     daughter     of  Powerful 
Thresher,  u.  133. 
Sylvester,  Pope,  St.,  i.  dxlvi. 
Tacitus,  t.  xxi,  xl,  xli,  xlii,  Ixxvii, 
Ixxix,  Ixxxiii,   cxxxi,  cli,  clxxi, 
ccxxxi,  ccxxxii,  ccxxxv,  ccxxxviii, 
cclix,  ccxcvi,  ccxcvii,  ccclxxxviii, 
ccccxxxv,  cccclxxii. 
Tadg,  son  of  Brian,  ii.  1 2 1 
„  Mac  Brody,  ii.  61. 
,,  of  the  tower,  king  of  Connaught, 

ii.  129. 
„  OTvelly,  ii.  121,  125. 
„  son  of   Cian,  ii.  139,  149;  iii. 
177. 

Taei,  cup-bearer.  Hi.  43. 

Tailte,  see  Tailtiu. 

Tailiiu,      i.      cccxxvi,  cccxxxiii, 

djxxx\'iii ;  ii.  148,  149. 
Taliesin,  i  xiii. 
Talom,  Hi.  43. 
Taman,  Hi.  197. 
Taran,  t.  cccclvii. 
Tassach,  bishop,  ii.  75, 
Taylor,  Silas,  i.  clxix. 
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Tea,  wife  of  Ereinon,  /.  cccxxxiii ; 

a.  106,-189. 
Teascach,  L  cccclvlii. 
Techmang,  Hi.  l-tO. 
Tegner,  i.  dxix. 
Teidm,  i.  cccclviii. 
Teige,  see  Tadg. 
Temnen,  son^of  Senach,  Hi.  207. 
Teora  Soillsi,  Hi.  99. 
Terpander,  i.  dxliv. 
Tethra,  Fomorian  king,  ii.  254. 
Theoderich,     king,     i.  dcxxxiv, 

dcxxxv. 
Theodore,  i.  dlxvii,  dcxxxi. 
Theodosius,  i.  xliii,  xliv,  xlviii,  ecix ; 

ii.  160. 
Theseus,  i.  iii,  xcir. 
Theudlind,  i.  cccxciv,  cccxcy. 
Thierry,  M.  Amadee,  i.  exxxii. 
Thomas  the  Trouvere,  i.  dlii. 
„  Mr.  John,    i.    dcxxx,  dcxxxi, 
dcxxxii,  dcxxxiii. 
Thomson,  George,  i.  dcxviii. 
Thor,  i.  ccclxxii,  ecclxxxi,  cccclvii. 
Thorleif  Kimbri,  i.  cccclxxi. 
Thorngyr,  larl  of  Jutland,  i.  Ixxv. 
Thorpe,  Mr.  Benjamin,  i.  cecxxxi. 
Thrael  and  Thye,  i.  ccxxxvii. 
Tibraidhe,    or  Tiprait    Tirech,  {. 

xxiy,  xxy  ;  ii.  324. 
Tighernach  Tetbannach,  ii.  199. 
„  son  of  Oilioll  Glum,  lii.  207,  203. 
,  j  the  annalist,  i.  cccxxii,  ccclxxv ; 
ii..  128,  129,  130,  137;  Hi.  37, 
228. 

Tighernmas,  Ard  Righ,  i.  xxi ;  ii. 

5,  6,  247  ;  iii.  88,  210,  211. 
Tins,  i.  iii. 

Tlirenmor,  see  Trenmor. 
Tochur,  iii.  149. 

Todd,  Rev.  Dr.,  {.  xlvii ;  H.  92,  205, 

222,;271. 
Tolc,  i  cccclviii. 
Tomoltach.  H.  70,  71. 
Torloch  Mor  G'Connor,  Ard  Eigh, 

iii.  24. 

Torlogh,  son  of  Murchadh,  ii.  349. 

Torna  Eigas,  i.  Ixxiii;  ii.  59,  60,  61, 
62,  63,  64,  65,  66,  69,  70,  71,  72, 
147,  148,  375  ;  iii.  287,  525. 

Totilo,  i.  Ixxx.    See  Tuotilo. 

Tradd,  son  of  Tassach,  ii.  220. 

Traiglethan,  iH.  15,  16. 

Trajan,  i  cccclxxii. 

Trebellius,  Pollio,  i.  ccclxxxviii. 

Trebuait,  son  of  Lonscae,  iii.  138. 

Trenfer,  i.  cccclviii. 

Trenmiled,  i.  cccclviii. 

Trenmor,  ii.  283. 
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Tresc,  i.  dcxxxix. 
Tristan,  i.  xxxix,  xlviii. 
Trivet,  Nicholas,  i.  ccccxcii. 
Trog,  in.  43. 
Trogaidhe,  ii.  356. 
Troighlethan,  see  Traiglethan. 
Tromboncino,  Bartolomeo,  {.  dlxi. 
Trotter,  John  Bernard,  iu.  295. 
Tuan  Mac  CarriU,  iii.  61,  62. 
Tuathal,  i.  Ixxx;  ii.  70,  71. 

Maelgarbh,  Ard  Righ,  ii.  335. 
„  Teachtmar,    Ard  Righ,  i.  xxv, 

xxvi,  xxix,  XXX,  xxxiii,  xcix ; 

ii.  14,261,  383,  386  ;  iii.  84. 
Tubal  Cain,  iii.  236,  237. 
Tuidle,  Hi.  139. 
Tuile,  Hi.  13. 

Tuirbi  Tragmar,  or  Tuirbhi  Traghm- 

har,  iii.  41,  42,  43. 
Tuireand  Bricrend,  i,  iii.  ccccxxxii. 
Tulchinne,  Hi.  145. 
Tuotilo,  /.  dxii,  dlxviii,  dlxix. 
Turgeis,  ii.  102,  103. 
Ua  Corra,  i.  dcxlii,  dcxliii. 
Ua  Crotta,  ii.  173. 
Ua  Duach  (G'Brien),  iii.  287. 
Ualad  i.  cccxxxiL 
Ua  Luirc  [G'Brien],  Hi.  287. 
Ua  MaighUnne,  Hi.  310,  311. 
Ua  Maine,  li.  1 15. 

Uaithne,  H.  213,  214,  220,  221,  223  ; 

iii.  125,  242,  307,  382. 
Uan,  Hi.  144. 
Uar,  draid,  ii.  18^. 
Uatliach,  daughter  of  Scathach,  ii. 

370,  303 ;  iii.  415,  431,  437,  447, 

459. 

,,  father  of  Ragallach,  king  of  Con- 
naught,  u.  389. 
Ua  Torpa,  ii.  287. 

Ubtau'e  [recie,  Fubtaire,  which  see] 
m.  10. 

Uca,  daughter  of  Osca,  ii.  40 ;  Hi. 
527. 

Ugaine  Mor,  i.  xxii. 
U-gairbh,  iii.  15. 
Uisle,  Hi.  385. 

Uisnech.  H.  320,  321,  325,  358,  t'«. 

201,254,  368,  373,  378,  385. 
Ulphilas,  ?,  Iviii,  ccxxix,  ccxxxvii, 
Ulysses,  Hi.  333. 
Umal,  Hi.  139. 
Umor,  ii.  122. 
Urmael,  H.  78. 
Usher,  i.  dcxliv. 
Uthidir,  i.  ccccxxxii. 
Vallancey,  General,   i.  dxxxvi;  Hi. 

172,  2G9,  270,  275,  320,  321,  343, 

344,  346. 

40 
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Valcntinus,  i.  xliii. 

Varro,  i.  Ix.  xciii,  ccxxxiii,  ccclxix, 

dxxxix. 
Varunas,  L  iii. 
Veleda,  i  clxxi. 

Venantius  Fortunatus,  i.  cccxliii, 

cccxlii,  ccccxc,  ccccxcv,  ccccxcix. 
Veneziano.  Antonio,  L  dxvl. 
Viadana,  Liidovico,  i.  dlxiv. 
Villemarque,  M.  de,  i.  Ixviii,  dxxii. 
Villoteau,  i.  dxi,  dxiv. 
Vincent,  M.,  i  dxlvii. 
Virdiing,  Sebastian,  i.  dcxii. 
Virgil,    i.  xvi,  ccclxxx,  ccclxxxi, 

ccccxlii,  cccclxxii,  cccclxxviii. 
Virgil  the  grammarian,  i.  Iviii,  lix. 
Vitalian,  Pope,  i.  dlxvii,  dcxxxi. 
Vivaldi,  i.  dcix. 
Vopiscus,  {.  cccxcvii. 
Wagner,  lii  348,  349. 
Waltz,  {.  cxl,  cxlvi. 
Walafrid  Strabo,  i.  dxxxv. 
Walker,    Mr.  Joseph    Cooper,  iiu 

269,  295,  302,  303,  320,  342,  344, 

345,  340,  347. 
Walsh,  Maurice,  in.  222. 
Walshe,i7?.  3G1. 

Walters,  Ferdinand,  t,  cviii,  ccccxciii. 
Wandilochus,  St.,  i.  dcxliv. 
Ward,  Father,  iu  ]  66. 
Ware,  iii.  172. 
Weber,  i.  dcxii. 


Weinhold,  Karl,  t.  clxxiii,  ccxcvi, 
ccc,  cccxxxvii,  ccclxxiv,  ccclxxvi, 
ccclxxvii,  ccclxxiv,  ccclxxviii, 
cccliv,  ccclxxxii,  ccclxxxv, 
ccclxxxvi,  cccxcviii,  cccxciii, 
eccxciv,  ccccli,  cccclxxii,  cccclxxiii, 
cccclxxxi. 

Wenzel  II.,  i.  dxxvii. 

West,  Alderman,  iii.  173. 

Westwood,  Mr.,  i.  Ixvii. 

Wiarda,  i.  cli. 

Wibel,  Dr.  F.,  i.  ccccxvii. 

Wilda,  i.  ccxiii,  ccxiv,  ccxviii,  ccxx. 

Wilde,  Sir  William,  t.  ccccxxxvii, 
ccccxxxviii;  u.  240,  271;  m.  347, 
348,  349. 

Wilkinson,  Sir  G.,  i.  cccclxxxv. 

Williams,  Miss  Jane,  i.  dcxxviii. 

Winterfeld,  i.  dlxi,  dlxii,  dlxvi. 

Woden,  i.  ccxxxii. 

Woodward,  172. 

Worsaae,  Prof.  J.  J.  A.,  iL  266,  267. 

Wulfgar,  t.  ccxxxvii. 

Wynne,  W.,  i.  cccclxcii. 

Yates,  Mr.  James,  i.  ccclxxx. 

Zeus,  u  iii. 
,,  Hetaireios,  {.  cccclxxxviii. 

Zeuss,  J.  K.,  i.  Ivi,  Ivii,  lix,  Ix, 
ccccxliii,  cccclxxvi,  dxxxi;  iV.  248  ; 
iii.  306,  386. 

Zio,  t.  iii. 

Zoroaster,  w.  183. 
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Aachen,  i.  ccclxxxvi, 
Abbeville,  i.  ccccxxv, 
Abbejfeale,  uL  132. 
Aberdeen,  i.  xc 

Acaill,  i.  XXV;  ii.  22,  327:  m.  96, 
197. 

Aehadh  Abhall,  ii.  160. 

„    Bo,  u.  81. 

„    Dorbchon,  i.  cccxxii. 

„    Leith  DesLTg,  ii.  112. 
Ache,  the  river,  i.  cccexvi. 
Achonry,  diocese  of,  i.  xxix. 
Aenach  Ailbi,  /.  cccxxvii. 

„    an  Sruga,  i.  cccxxviii. 

„    Guile,  i.  cccxxvii. 

„    Colman,  i.  cccxxvii. 

„  Cruachan,  i.  cccxxvii.  See 
Cruachan. 

„    Tuaighe,  i.  ccccliii. 
Aenuch  Find,  Hi.  202. 
Ahade,  ford  of.  Hi.  161,  404. 
Ai.   See  Magh  Aie. 
Aicill,  Aicliill.    See  Acaill. 
Aidhne,  ii.  122. 

Aileach,  2.  cccvii;  ii.  105,  130,  151, 
152,  153,  154,  155,  156,  160,  161, 
340,  341,  389;  Hi.  8,  9,  10,  12,  15, 
24,  25,  73,  83,  126,  1^7,  152,  153. 
Ailinn  in  W.  Munster,  ii.  107. 

„  (Knockaulin,  Hill  of  Allen,  Co. 
of  Kildare),  ii.  356;  Hi.  15, 16, 
182. 

Aillinu.    See  Ailinn. 
Aine,  i.  xxviii. 

Airget  Kos  (Ossory n.  43,  328 ;  Hi. 

AirghioU.    See  Oirghiall. 

Alba,  i.  xxii,  xxiv,  xxv,  xxxii,  xlvi, 

cccxxxvi,   cccxxxviii,  ccccxxxiv; 

ii.  156,  211,  359,  367,  368,  370, 

371,  372,  373  ;  Hi.  169,  175,  240, 

241,  284,  324,371,  527. 
Albain,  gen.  of  Alba.    See  Alba. 
Albion,  ii.  210.    See  Alba. 
Alcluaide,  Hi.  38. 
Allen,  hill  of.    See  Almhain. 
Alexandria,  i.  ccix. 
Alexandropol,  i.  ccccxxii. 


Alinn.    See  Ailinn. 

Almeidan,  the,  {.  dxxix. 

Almhain,  i.  xxvii,  ccciii ;  ii.  389,  390, 

391;  Hi.  309,  310,  326,  381. 
Almu.    See  Almhain. 
Almuim[n],  i.  xxvii.  ♦ 
Alps,  the,  i.  xxii,  xlvi,  xlvii,  ccccxliii. 

,,    the  German,  i.  ccclxxviii. 
Altenberg,  i.  ccccxix. 
Altmark,  i.  cli. 
America,  i.  cccxciii. 
Amiens,  i.  d,  dxv,  dxxvi. 
Angers,  ^.  ccccxci,  dxii. 
Anglesey,     i.     xxxix,  ccccxcvii, 

dcxxviii;  Hi.  185,  186. 
Anglia,  East,  i.  xcii. 
Anhalt,  i.  ccccxxv. 
Annagais,  the  river,  i.  xxx. 
Antrim,  {.  xxviii,  xxxyiii,  ccclxxv  ; 

ii  23:^,  315  ;  u7.  3,  128,  175,237, 

291,  386. 
Appleby,  i.  Ixxxviii. 
Ara,  Hi.  124,  125. 
Araidh,  Hi.  128. 
Arainn.    See  Araun  Islands. 
Arann  Island,  in  the  Clyde,  in.  339. 

„  Islands,  coast  of  Clare,  i. 
xxviii ;  ii  122  ;  Hi.  5,  65,  66, 
74,  122. 

Ardagb,  Co.  of  Limerick,  i.  ccclxxiv. 

„  Co.  Longford,  H.  193. 
Ard  Brtstine,  Hi.  161,  162. 

„    Gul,  i.  xxx. 

„    Oilean,  u.  66,  67. 

„    Neimhidh,  i.  xxxix. 

„  Patrick,  Co.  of  Limerick,  Hi. 
379. 

„   Sailech,  Hi.  316. 

„    Sleibhe,  Hi.  316. 

„    Solus,  i.  cccxviii. 
Ardee,  I.  ccclxxv;  H.  297,  310;  uV. 

25,  102. 
Ardmacha  (Armagh),  ii.  76. 
Argat  Ros,  ii.  43  ;  Hi. 
Argylesliire,  i.  xc,  cxlviii. 
Aries,  i.  xlv,  dxxvii. 
Armagh,  i.  xxix,  Ixxxix,  xcv;  H.  67, 
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75,  76,  92,  156,  178,  233 ;  m.  3,  57, 

58,61,97,103,117,295,316. 
Armorean  Sea,  ii.  252. 
Asia,  i.  ccccxi. 

,,    Minor,  i.  cccclxxxriii. 

.,    Central,    i.    ccccx,  ccccxii, 
ccccxxviii. 

„    Southern,  i.  cccxi. 

„    Western,  i.  cccclxxxvi. 
Asia,  {{.  167,  228,  232. 
Askeaton,  ii.  380. 
Asturias,  i.  ccccxix. 

„    Western,  ccccxxviii. 
Assyria,  i  ccccxxiii,  cccclxxxviii. 
Ath  an  High  (Athenry),  i.  xxi;  ii. 

139,  331. 

Athenry,  i.  xxi.    See  Ath  an  Righ. 
Athens,  i.  dxxxiii. 
Athiseachs,  Islands  of,  tii.  459. 
Ath  Blair,  Hi.  16. 

„    Brea,  ii.  387. 

„    Cliath,  Hi.  37. 

„    Comair,  ii.  262,  271,  276,  277, 
295. 

„   Fadat.    See  Ahade 
,,    Ferdiadb.    See  Ardee. 
„    Liag  Find,  ii.  283,  284. 
„    Liag  Mairgene,  ii.  289. 
„   Mogho,  i.  xxix. 
„   an  Roide,  i.  xxviii. 
Athlone,  i.  xxix;  ii.  145,  259,  283, 
284,  291,  315;  Hi.  25,  85,  254, 
373. 

Ath-na  Foraire,  ii.  365. 
„    n-Gabla,  i.  cccxlv. 
„    Sennaigh  (Ballyshannon),  ii 
343. 

,,    Solus,  i.  cccxviii. 
„    Tolani  Sed,  ii.  299. 
„   Truim  (nowTrim),  ii.  166, 160. 
Athy,  ii.  351. 

Atlantic  Ocean,  i.  ccccxi ;  Hi.  180. 
Attica,  t.  xciii,  xciv. 

o 

Atvidabcrg,  i.  ecccxv,  ccccxvi. 
Augsburg,  i.  cccxciii. 
Avyv(jToviix€Tov  in  Gaul,  i.  cclxir. 
Austria,  i.  ccccxxy. 
Autun,  i.  Ixiv. 
Auxerre,  i.  xlvii. 

Avignon,  the  Mus^e  Calvet  at,  i. 
Ixiii. 

i.  dlxxxvi. 
Ayr,  i.  xc. 
Babylon,  i.  dviii. 

Baile  Atlia  Aoi  (Athy),  H.  351-352. 
„    an  Scdil,  H.  57. 

in  Bile,  Hi.  427. 
„   na  Ceard,  or  na   g  Coard,  i. 
ccvii ;  HI.  203. 


Baile,  an  Gabhain,  t.  ccvii. 
"  Baily"  Light  Houee  at  Howth,  ii. 
200. 

Balasadare,  tV.  344. 
Balbriggan,  i.  xc. 
Baldoyle,  i.  xc. 
Baldungan,  i.  xc. 
Balglais,  i.  xc. 
Ballinrobe,  i.  xxix 
Ballinvogher,  u/.  68. 
Ballyadams,  barony  of.  Hi.  45, 
Ballybrack,  near  Dingle,  i.  cccxv. 
Ballybrit,  barony  of,  r.  xxviii,  cclxxiv. 
Ballydeely.  See  Davil  and  Daolach. 
Ballyheabought,  i  cccxv,  cccxvii. 
Ballyleague.    See  Alh  Liag  Find. 
Ballymagauran,  i.  xxx. 
Ballynascreen,  Hi.  294. 
Bally  O'Dowda,  iH  16. 
Ballyshannon,  H,  162,  232,  262,  343  ; 

Hi,  258,  366. 
Balrothery,  i.  xc. 
Balscaddan,  i.  xc. 

Baltic  Provinces,  i.  cccxl,  ccccxxiv, 
ccccxxix. 

„    coast,  i.  ccccxxxv. 

„    region,  {.  ccccxxxv. 
Baltinglass,  lY.  338,  341. 
Bangor,  i.  dcxliv. 

Bann,  river,  i.  xxix;  iu  275;  Hi.  144, 

237,  314,  316. 
Barehaven,  Bearehaven,  Hi.  360.  See 

Beara. 

Barrow,  river,  i  ccclxxiv;  H.  46, 
144,  351,  383,  384,  385;  Hi.  16,35, 
45,  404. 

Barry's  Cross,  Co.  of  Carlow,  Hi.  45. 
Barrymore,  barony  of,  i.  xxvii. 
Bavaria,  i.  ccccxxv,  ccccxii,  cccclv. 
Bavon,  St.,  at  Ghent,  i.  ccxii. 
Bealach  Conglais.    See  Baltinglass. 

,,    Mugna.  H.  104,  105. 
Beannchoir  (Bangor),  ii.  76,  81,  85. 
Beara  (Barehaven),  H.  360,  377. 
Bearba.    See  Barrow,  the  river. 
Beare  and  Bantry,  bar.  of,  i.  xxvii. 
Bearnan  Eile.  the  Devil's  Bit,  H.  62. 
Bearnas  Mor,  Co.  of  Donegal,  t. 

xxix;  ii.  164;  m.  222,  223,  224. 
Bedi;,  a  river.  Hi.  97. 
Beinn  Edair  (the  Hill  of  Howth),  u. 
106,  200;  iii.  179. 

,,    Gulban,  H.  375. 
Belfast,  I.  dxcii,  dcxiv. 
Belfast,  iii.  203,  291,  297,  298,  303. 
Belgatan  mountain,  H.  236. 
Belgia,  i  ccclvi. 

Belgium,  j.  xxxv,  clix,  dli,  dlvi,  dlviii, 
dcxxxiii. 
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Belloch  Caelli,  i.  cccxlv. 
Ben  Lomond,  {.  dcxvii. 
Benochuir.    See  Beannchoir. 
Benn  Edair.    See  Beinn  Edair. 
Bergen,  i.  ccxcvi. 
Bernas  of  Tir  Oililla.  i.  xxix. 

„   of  Tir  Hugh.     See  Bearnas 
M6r. 
Berwick,  i.  cciii. 
Besan9on,  i.  ccclxxxi. 
Biel,  Lake  of,  {,  ccccxxxix. 
Bir,  river,  m.  97. 

Birr,  King's  County,  ii.  76,  337  ;  m. 
319. 

Biscay,  Bay  of,  i  Ixxvi. 
Bishop's  Island,  m.  67. 
Bithlain  river,  in.  97. 
Bithynia,  i.  xciv. 

Black  Sea,  i.  cccexii ;  ii.  228  ;  Hi.  384. 

Blackwater,  the  river,  i.  xxviii. 

Blarney,  i.  doxiii. 

Bobbio,  i.  dcxliv. 

Bocherville,  i.  dxiv. 

Bodwigen,  i,  dcxxviii. 

Bohemia,  i.  coccxxiv,  ccccxxviii, 

cccclxiii,  dxxvii. 
Boind,  the  river  Boyne,  ii.  Ill,  195  ; 

Hi.  96,  187,  218,  219,  382,  383.  See 

also  Boyne,  the  river. 
Boinn.    See  Boind. 
Boirinn,  or  Burren,  Hi.  124,  125. 
Boroniha,  poetical  name  for  Ceann 

Coradh,  ii.  120,  121. 
Borsbaanya,  i.  ccccxv. 
Borysthenes,  i.  ccccxxiv. 
Botliar  na  Bruighne,  Hi.  136. 

,,    Chualand,  Hi.  136. 
Boulogne-sur-mer,  i.  xlv,  ccccxi, 

ccccxliii,  dv,  dxv,  dxxxix,  dxli. 
Bourdeaux,  i.  Iviii. 
Boylagh,  barony  of,  ii.  33. 
Boyle,  in  301. 

Boyne,  the  river,  i.  ccclxxv  ;  ii.  141, 
144,  156, 195,  292,  314,  366,  386  ; 
Hi.  44,  122,  156,  160,  187,  362. 
„    the  estuary  of  the,  i.  xxx. 

Braqueraont,  near  Dieppe,  i.ccxcvii. 

Bray,  i.  ccclxxiv,  ccclxxvi. 

Breagha,  i.  xxx.    See  Bregia,  443. 

Brefny,  {.  ccclxxv. 

Brega,  i.  ceciv. 

Bregia,  i.  ccclxxv ;  ii.  30,  46,  91, 141, 
155,  292,  326  ;  lii.  4^1,  43,  77,  139, 
148,  219,  375. 

Breg  koss,  Hi.  427. 

Breguin,  i.  xxviii. 

Breifne,  or  Breifney,  i.  xxx ;  ii.  129, 

392;  Hi.  301. 
Brendon's  Hill,  Hi.  272. 


Brenide,  the  river,  Hi.  97. 

Brentir,  or  Breintre,  i.  xciii. 

Bri  Leith,  i.  ccclxxviii,  ccccliv ;  H. 

141,  192,  194;  Hi.  163,  188,  189, 

190.  191,  355,  356. 
Briole,  {.  xxix. 

Britain,  i.  v,  xvi,  xvii,  xix,  xx,  xxii, 
xxiii,  xxiv,  xxxiv,  xxxvi, 
xxxvii,  xxxviii,  xxxix,  xl,  xhi,  xliii, 
xliv,  xlv,  xlvi,  xlviii,  1,  liii,  ccxcvi, 
ccccx,  ccccxi,  ccccxxi,  ccccxxviii, 
ccccxxix,  cccclv,  ccccxciii,  dli, 
dlxvii,dcxxxi;  H.  82,  183,  186, 190, 
210,  222,  223,  225,  231,  233,  266, 
273,  338,  341;  m.  136. 

Britanny,  z.  xxii,  xliv,  dxxii,  dxxiii. 

British  Islands,  i.  xliii,  ccccxcix, 
dxviii,  dxx. 

Bristol,  i.  ccv. 

Brislech  M6r,  i.  cccv,  ccccxlvi. 
Brogail,  Bruigheol,  i.  xxix. 
Brosnach,  the  river,  ii.  141. 
Bruck  in  the  Pinzgau,  i.  ccccxvi. 
Brugh  na  Boinne,  or  Brugh  Mic  an 

oig,  {.  dcxxxix;  ii.  105,  106;  Hi. 

122,  305,  362,  524. 
Brugh  of  the  Boyne,  Hi.  524.  See 

Brugh  na  Boinne. 
Brughean  Mhor,  Hi.  254. 
Bruree,  Co.  of  Limerick,  i.  clxl. 
Brussels,  i.  dii ;  H.  79,  167,  353. 
Burdigala.    bee  Bourdeaux. 
Burgundy,  i.  ccxcvii. 
Buaigh  (iiann),  i.  xxix. 
Buaiii,  the  river.  Hi  97. 
Buais,  the  river.  Hi.  95. 
Bunratty  Castle,  Hi.  288. 
Burach,  iu.  96. 
Burren,  in.  5,  61,  74. 
Burrishole,  barony  of,  i.  xxix. 
Caenraigh,  now  Kenry,  H.  388. 
Caer  Edris,  Anglesey,  ii.  182. 
Caher,  Co.  of  'I'ipperary,  Hi.  5. 

„    Ass,  Hi.  250,  260. 

„    Conlish,  Hi.  5. 

„    Fada  an  dorais,  Hi.  72. 

„    na  Mac  Tirech,  Hi.  72. 
Caiil  Gartan  Coille,  i.  ccclxxiv. 
Caille,  m.  99. 
Cailledh,  ii.  106. 

Cairbre  ua  Ciardha,now  Carbry,  Co. 

of  Kildare,  Hi.  123. 
Cairpre,  or  Cairpri  of  Drom  Cliabh,  i. 

xxix. 

„    Gabhra,  i.  xxx. 
Caiseal,  now  Cashel,  Hi.  15,  133. 
Caladh,  i.  cclxv. 
Calatum,  i.  xxi. 
Callamar,  Hi.  377. 
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Calland,  Hi.  94. 
Calt,  a.  96. 

Camas,  in.  236,  237,  352. 
Cambridgeshire,  i.  Ixxiii. 
Campania,  {.  dxxxiv,  dxxxv. 
Camros,  Hi.  44,  45. 
Canterbury,  i.  ccxiii. 
Cappadocia,  i.  xciv. 
Carbery,  ii.  375. 

Carbry,  Co.  of  Kildare,  Hi.  123. 

bar.  of.  East  and  West,  i.  xxvii, 
xxviii. 

Carcassonne,  i.  cccxci. 

Carlow,  i.  xvi,  xxvii,  cclv,  cclvii, 
cccxliii,  ccccxcviii,  dxxi,  dxxxi, 
dxxxiii,  dxl ;  ii.  330 ;  Hi,  34,  45, 
IGl,  244,  872,  404. 

Carlsruhe,  i.  Ivi. 

Carinthia,  i.  ccclxxviii. 

Carman,  ii.  38,  39,  40,  41  to  44,  46, 
47 ;  Hi.  313,  325,  329,  335,  338, 
358,  364,  363,  523,  524,  525,  526, 
527. 

Carn  Achaidh  Leth  Derg,  ii.  17. 

„    An  aen  Fir,  i.  cccxxxvii. 

„    Ciiomiill,  u.  121,  122,  123. 
Ciun  Firb,  i.  cccxxxviii. 

,,    Eochacli,  i.  cccxxxix. 

„    Feradaig,  ?'.  cccxl. 

„    Fiachach,  ii.  220,  221. 

„   Furbaide    acus    Eitlme,  i. 
cccxxxvi. 

„    Leca,  i  cccxxxvi. 

„    Lugdacb,  i.  cccxxxvi. 

„    Mail,  i.  cccxxxvi. 
Carnoel,  i.  ccccxxxix. 
Carnteel,  i.  xxix. 
Carn  Tsiadhail,  i.  xxix. 
Carpentoracte,  i.  cccclxxvii. 
Carra,  bar.  of,  i.  xxix. 
Carraic  Bracraiglie,  H.  102. 
Carrickfergus,  in.  346. 

„    O'Gunnell,  Hi.  342. 

,,    On  Shannon,  ii.  70,  259 ;  Hi. 
199. 

Carthage,  /.  ccccxxiii. 

Cashel,  i.  xxvii ;  n.  61,  62,  101,  226, 

250;  Hi.  15,  25,  124,  125,  132,  208, 

228,  240,  241,  2G1,  262,  263,  264, 

272,  287,  360,  388,  505. 
Caspian  Sea,  i.  ccccxii. 
Castlebelliitgliam,  i.  ccclxxv. 
Castle  Connor,  Hi.  16. 

„    Derniot,  ii.  144.    See  Disert 
Diarniada. 

„    Fogarty,  Hi.  289. 

„    Island,  i.  xxviii. 
Castlemaine,  barony  of,  Hi.  85. 


Castle  Otway,  iH.  294. 
Castlerea,  i.  ccclxxiv 
Castlereagh,  i.  xxix. 
Castletown,  bar.  of,  {.  xxviii. 
Castletown  Delvin,  H.  221. 
Cathair  Chinn  Lis,  Hi.  5. 

„    Chonroi,  or  Conrai,  i.  cccxiii ;  ii. 
9,  97 ;  Hi.  15,  75  to  80,  81, 
82,  152. 
„    Crofinn,  ii.  189  ;  Hi.  73. 

Dun  lascaigh,  iH.    5.  See 
Caher. 
„    Maothal,  i.  ccclxvi. 
,,    na  Claen  Ratha,  Hi.  83.  See 

Cathair  Chonrai. 
,,    na  Mac  Tirech,  or  "  Fort  of 
the  Wolves",  i.  cccx-cccxi. 
See  Caher  na  Mac  lirech. 
Cathermoyle,  i.  ccclxvi.  See  Cathair 

Maothal. 
Cat,  Island  of,  H.  347. 
Caucasus,  /.  ccccxii. 
Cavan,  Co.  of,  i.  xxv,  xxx,  xcv. 
Ceaa  Abrat,  Cenn  Abrat,  or  Feabrat, 

ii.  57;  Hi.  261. 
Ceannanus,  now  Kells,  Hi.  123. 
Ceann  Coradh,  li.  98,  99,  115,  117, 
118,  119,  120,  121,  126, 156;  lii.  24. 
Ceann  Crochan,  ii.  99. 
Ceannfeabhrat,  i.  cclxiv.    See  Cean 
Abrat. 

Ceanntire,  or  Cenntire,  now  Ken  tire. 

ii.  39;  Hi.  316. 
Cearna,  H.  96. 
Ceara,  i.  xxix. 
Cell  Belaigh,  iH.  38. 
Cenngoba,  Hi.  123. 
Cerna,  i  ceclxxiv. 
Cert,  H.  40  ;  iH.  527. 
Cerrig  Brudyn,  H.  182. 
Cetgueli,  now  Kidwelly,  i.  xxxviii. 
Champagne,  i.  ccxcvii. 
China,  i.  dxliii. 

Cianacht,  H.  140,  356,    See  Mone 

Trogaidh. 
Ciaraidhe  Luachra,  now  Kerry,  i. 

xxviii  ;  Hi.  82. 
Ciarraige,  Ciarraidhe  Aei,  i.  ccclxxiv. 

,,   Lociia    na     n-Airneadh,  t. 
ccclxxiv. 
Cill  Abbain,  iH.  44,  45. 

„  Coirne,  H.  220. 
Cilie  Choca,  Hi.  123. 
Cill  Da  Lua,  now  Killaloe,  ii.  98. 

„   Dara,  now  Kildare,  Hi,  396. 

„    Eoin,  H.  220. 

„    Fin  an,  ii.  57. 

,,    Gobban,  Hi.  40. 
Itii,  ii.  85. 
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Cill  Mailuighre,  ii.  220. 

„    Mic  Creiche,  Hi  332. 

„    Mic  Neaain,  ii.  IGl,  163. 

„    Mic  Trena,  Hi.  213. 
Na  n-Daighre,  ii.  155. 

„  Ogh-na-Suloch. 

„    Osnadh,  ii.  68,  151. 

„    Rannarach,  310. 
Cinge,  or  Cine,  {.  xlvi. 
Cingil,  i.  cccxxxii. 
Cinncha,  ii.  376. 
Cite  de  Limes,  i.  ccxcvii. 
Claenach,  Hi.  267,  269,  275. 
Claen  Raith,  Hi.  130. 
Claire  (Munster),  ii.  214,  279. 
Cianbrassil,  i.  xcv. 
Clanca,  i.  xcv. 
Clacd  Flathuisa,  i.  ccxxix. 
Clara,  w.  315.    See  Clartlia. 
Clare,  i.  xv,  xxix,  xciii,  el,  cccvii, 

cccxviii,  ccclxi,   ccccvi,  dcv;  ii. 

101,  122,  268 ;  Hi.  5,  24,  Gl,  65, 

67,  74,  85,  119,  136,  262,  263,  267, 

275,  278,  288,  331,  332,  340,  364, 

392. 

,,    barony  of,  i.  xxviii. 
Clartha,  Hi.  130,  135,  315,  320,  321. 

See  Clara. 
Cleitech,  ii.  27,  156. 
Clenagli.    See  Claenach. 
Cliach,  ii.  357,  383. 
Clibech,  ii.  201,  202. 
Clithar  Bo  Ulad,  i.  cccvi. 
Clochan  Leo,  Hi.  67. 
Clochar,  Hi.  15.    See  Manister. 
Clonard,  i.  xxx ;  ii.  76,  79,  81,  83, 

84,  85,  343. 
Clondalkin,  ii.  389. 
ClonJerlaw  [Clonderalaw],  i.  xxviii. 
Clonfert,  ii.  90  ;  Hi.  33. 
Clonlisk,  barony  of,  i.  xxviii,  ccclxxiv. 
Clonmacnoise,  i.  xxix;  ii.  76,  81, 

134,221,  335;  Hi.  120,  121,  133, 

194,  228,  394,  396. 
Clonmel,  m.  203. 
Clonmore,  ii.  339. 
Clonroad,  Hi.  288. 
Cloonsost,  Hi.  330. 

Cloutarf,  i.  ccccxxxiii,  cccclxx;  ii 
116,  345  to  352,  353,  392  :  Hi.  153, 
267. 

Cloyne,  Hi.  263,  292, 293.  See  Cluain. 
Cluain,  m.  292,  394,  395. 

„    Celbind  ,  in.  395. 

„    Crema,  i.  dxxx. 

„   Da  Chaiieach,  Hi.  360. 

„    Dobhail,  Hi.  310. 

„  Dolcain,  ii.  389,  390.  See 
Clondalkin. 


Cluain  Fraicb,  Hi.  25. 

„    Fuiche,  i.  xxix. 

„    Locliain,  H.  220. 

„    Mor  Maedhog,  ii.  338. 

„   Muc  Nois,  H.  85, 221  ;  Hi.  394. 

„    Sosta,  now  Cloonsost,  in.  330. 
Claain  Uamha  (Cloyne),  H.  76. 
Cluny,  Hotel,  at  Paris,  i.  Ixiii,  Ixv. 
Clwyd,  the  river,  i.  xxxviii. 
Clyde,  the  river.  Hi.  339. 
Cnamhros,  battle  of,  ii.  386. 
Cnoc  Aine  (now  Kuockany),  ii.  357  ; 

Hi.  260. 

„   Luinge,    now  Kaocklong,  ii. 
213. 

„    Muadh,  Hi.  301. 

„    O'Colmain,  Hi.  339  ,  340. 

„  Eaffan, 
Cnodba,  or  Cnodhbha,  ii.  96. 
Cnogba,  i.  cccxlv. 
Cnuca,  i.  ccciii,  cccxxii. 
Cobhas,  in.  128. 
Coirte,  i.  xlvi. 
Colom,  i.  xlvi. 
Corner,  ii.  141,  146. 
Comun  g,  the  river.  Hi.  97. 
Condail,  now  Old   Connall,  Co.  of 

Kildare,  Hi.  311,  312. 
Condon  s  and  Clangibbon,  barony  of, 

i.  xxviii. 
Cong,  ii.  119,  187,  236. 
Connells ,  bar.  of,  i.  xxviii. 
Congign,  on  the  borders  of  Thibet,  i. 

cccxxiii. 
Congnaig,  the  river,  i.  xxix. 
Congo,  i.  ccccxcv. 
Conuiaicne,  •  xxix  ;  Hi.  126,  132. 
Connacht,  z.  'xxix,  Ixxiii;  ii.  10,  11, 

296. 

Connaught,  i.  xx,  xxiv,  xxv,  ccxxx, 
ccxxxvii,  cccvii,  dcxlii ;  ii.  13,  53, 
78.  85,  87,  105,  121,  129,  164,  187, 
199,  201,  217,  218,  236,  259,  260, 
262,290,  291,302,  314,  315,  324, 
335,  343,  347,  357,  358,  374,  375, 
377,  389 ;  Hi.  10, 15, 25, 44,66,74,  83, 
85,  91,  102,  106,  109,  125,  126, 
132,  133,  155,  156,  157,  158,  168, 

•  169,  179,  199,  218,  219,  234,  254, 
259,  278,  282,  283,  l'91,  301,  307, 
314,  334,  335,  338,  342,  345,  356, 
372,  373,  376,  379,  3S2,  400. 

Constantinople,  i.  dxxix. 

Conway,  i.  ccccxcii. 

Cooley,  Hi.  413.  See  Cuailgne,  and 
also  Tain  Bo  Chuailgue. 

Coolness  Moss,  Hi.  291. 

Coranroe,  i.  xxviii. 

Corbey,  Abbey  of,  /.  ccclxvi. 
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Corca  Bliaiscind,  Corca  Bhaiscinn, 
.  Corca  Baiscen,  i.  xxviii ;  ii.  349 ; 

in.  130,  262,  2G3. 
Corca  Muichi,  i.  xxviii.  . 
Corcaguiny,  bar.  of,  i.  xxviii. 
Corcmodliruadh.    See  Corcomruadh. 
Corco  Duibline,  i.  xxviii. 
Corcolaige,  i.  xxviii. 
Corco  Luigde,  i.  cccix. 
Corcomruadh,  Ixxviii ;  Hi.  125. 
Corcortri,  i.  ccxxLx. 
Cordova,  i.  dxxii. 

Cork,  County  of,  i.  xxvii,  xxviii, 
xxxix,  cccvii,  ccclxxviii,  dcv  ;  ii. 
375;  Hi.  85,  2G1,  2G3,  2S2,  283, 
3U,  345,  347. 

„    City,  i.  clvii,  ccclxix,  cccclx, 
cccclxi,  dciii,  dcxiii ;  ii.  76  ; 
Hi.  103,  104,  345. 
Cork  Harbour,  i.  xxvii. 
Cornwall,  i  xxii,  xxxix,  xlviii,  ccccxi, 

ccccxix,  ccccxxviii ;  ii.  211,  347. 
Corofin,  Hi.  332. 
Corpar,  i.  xlvi. 
Corsica,  i.  cccxcii. 
Corra  un  Ruaid,  i.  xxviii. 
Corran,  Corann,  i.  xxix  ;  ii.  344. 

„    barony  of,  i.  xxix. 
Corrsliabh,  the  Curlew  Mountains,  ii. 

341. 

Coslea,  bar.  of,  i.  xxviii. 

Costello,  barony  of,  i.  ccclxxiv. 

Conmeenole,  Hi.  08. 

Craeb  Derg,  or  lied  Branch  at  Ema- 
nia,  i.  cccxxxvii. 

Craebh,  Hi.  127. 

„    Tulchadh,  ii.  167. 

Craib  Telca,  Hi.  316. 

Craemlichaill,  ii.  380. 

Craig  Liatii,  ii.  115  ;  Hi.  24. 

Cregraidhe,  Island  of,  Hi.  360. 

Crenithann,  i.  xxx. 

Cremorne,  bar.  of,  i.  xxx. 

Cricli  Liathain,  i.  xxxix. 

Crimea,  i.  ccccxxiii. 

Crinna,  ii.  140;  lii.  177. 

Croatia,  i.  cxlix. 

Croghan,  Hill  of,  i.  xxvii. 

Croibic,  i.  ccccxix. 

Cromarty,  i.  xc. 

Croom,  H.  215. 

Crotta  Ciiach,  Hi.  324. 

Cruachan    Ai,  cclvii,  cccv, 

cccxxvii,  ccclii,  ccccUv,  cccclxvi, 
cccclxxxii,  cccclxxxi,  dcxli  ;  H. 
70,  71,  72,  83,  84,  107,  129, 
201,  202,  2  -9,  260,  202,  291,  343, 
345,  357,  389  ;  Hi.  10,  11,  15,  23, 
25,  57,59,  61,  89,  91,  106,  109, 


110,  126,  156,  157,  179,  181,  199, 

200,  218,  219,  220,  222,  254,  307, 

323,339,367,377,  382,  333,  419, 

413,  443,  455,  463,  524,  525. 

„    Claenta,  in  Offaly,  ii.  43 ;  Hi. 
Cuailgne,  ii.  200,  2U6,  315  ;  Hi.  90, 

128,  195,  376,  414,  429,  433,  455. 

See   also  Cooley   and  Tain  Bo 

Chuailgne. 
Cualand,  or  Cualann,  i.  ccclxxiv  ;  Hi. 

130,  136,  211,  335. 
Cuarna,  ii.  328, 
Cuil  Cuilleaim,  ii.  383. 
Cuile,  Hi.  521. 
Cuillen,  u.  141. 
Cuil  Silinne,  ii.  259,  260. 
Cuil  Tola,  i.  ccclxxiv. 
Cuircne,  i.  xxix  ;  Hi.  129. 
Culend,  the  river,  HL  97. 
Cullen,  Hi.  205,  20ii,  207,  208. 
Cumar  na  Tri  n-Uisce,  i  ccclxxiv ; 

ii.  383. 

Curlew  Mountains,  ii.  344. 
Cyprus,  i.  cccclxxxviii,  dviii. 
Daolach,  the  river  Davil  or  Deely, 

and  the  townland  of  Ballydeely, 

County  of  Clare,  ii.  122. 
Damh,  luis,  Daimhinis,  i.  ccclxxii ; 

H.  85. 

Dal  Araidhe,  {.  xxix,  ccclxxv;  ii.  17, 

232,  337. 

„    Cais,  i.  xxviii. 
Dalriad,  i.  ccclxxv. 
Davil,  the  river,  Hi.  74.  See  Daolach. 
Dealbna,  Dealbhna,  now  Delvin.  See 

Delbhna. 
Decies,  H.  31 ;  Hi.  346. 

„    of  Munster,  i.  xxvii,  xxviii. 
Deece,  barony  of,  Co.  of  Meath,  Hi. 

197. 

Delbhna,  H.  220;  Hi.  126. 

„   Beg   and   Dealbna   M6r,  t. 
xxx. 

Delvin,  i.  xxx;  ii.  124,  145,  221,  262. 

See  Delbhna. 
Demi  Fore,  bar.  of,  i.  xxx. 
Denbighshire,  i.  xxxviii. 
Denmark,  i.  clxx,  ccxiii,  ccxix,  ccxx, 

ccccx,  ccccxxiv,  cccclxvii;  tV.  231, 

266,  267,  273  ;  Hi.  231. 
Derry,  ii.  151,  153,  340,  389;  in.  8, 

24,  245. 

„    O'Donnell,  Hi.  280. 
Diamraibh,  now  Diamor,  Hi.  41. 
Dicaem,  the  river,  Hi.  97. 
Dieppe,  t.  ccxcvii. 
Dijon,  i.  Ixiv. 

Dmd-iiigh,  or  Dinn-Uigh,  t.  cccv ; 
n.  256;  Hi.  242,  244,  250,  310. 
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Dingle,  i.  cccxv,  cccUv ;  m.  70,  7], 
75,  379. 

„    Bay  of,  i.  cccxii. 

Promontory  of,  i.  cccvii,  cccix. 
Disert  Diarmada,  now  Castle  Der- 

mot,  n.  101,  144. 
Ditmarsh,  i.  xciii,  ccxviii,  ccxix. 
Dniepr,  river,  i.  ccccxxii,  ccccxxiv. 
Dodder,  river.    See  Dothra. 
Dodona,  i.  dxl. 

Dogmael,  St  ,  in  Cardiganshire,  t. 
Ixvii. 

Domnand,  ui.  415,  421. 
Don,  river,  i.  coccxxiv. 
Donegal,  i.  xxviii,  xxix  ;  n.  62,  181, 

185  ;  Hi  194,  222,  258,  264,  281, 

366. 

Donnegore,  i.  xxxviii. 
Doon,  Hill  of,  eccclxvii. 
Dordogne,  i.  ccccxxv. 
Dorind,  i.  ccclxxiv. 
Dorsetshire,  i.  Ixix,  Ixxii. 
Dothra,  river,  Hi.  136,  144.  See 
Dodder. 

Down,  Co.  of,  i.  xxix,  ccclxxv, 
dcxliv;  a.  325  ;  UL  5,  17,  128,  148, 
296. 

Downhall,  Hi.  194. 
Dowupatrick,  ii,  325  ;  Hi.  5,  95,  148. 
Dover,  i.  xxxiv,  xxxv. 
Drogheda,    H.   292,   296,  366;  Hi. 
375. 

Drom  Ceat,  ii.  77,  78  ;  Hi.  245  217, 
250,  371,  374,  376. 

„   Ceata,  recte  Drom  Ceat. 

„    Cruachain,  H.  165. 

„    Damhghaire,  iL  212  to  215, 
227,  278  ;  «V.  361. 
Dromiskin,  H.  140. 
Drom  Cliabh,  i.  xxix. 

„    Leis,  Hi.  377. 

„   Lighin,  H.  220. 

„    Sneachta,  ii.  51. 
Drong,  river,  in.  97. 
Drowes,  river,  i.  xxix. 
Druim  Airthir,  ii.  145,  146. 

,,    Asail,«".  215. 

„    Caiu,  H.  189. 

„    Criadh,  H.  262. 

Criaich,  now  Drum  Cree,  H. 
145,  146,  147. 

„    Cro,    it.    145.      See  Druim 
Criach. 

„    Da  Chonair,  n.386. 

,,    Dairbreach,  ii.  146. 

„    Daoile,  ii.  386. 

,,   Decsain,  H.  189. 

„    Fingen,  ii.  201. 

„    Gale,  i  XV. 

VOL.  II. 


Druim  Innisclairah,  ii.  95. 

„    Leith  (or  Liath),  Hi.  126. 

„    Lethan,  i.  ccclxxiv. 

,,    na  n-Druadh,  ii.  71. 
Drumany,  Hi.  254. 
Drumclilfe,  i.  xxix  ;  Hi  280. 
Drumcree,  H.  145,  262.    See  Druim 

Criaich. 
Drumlane,  i.  ccclxxv. 
Drung,  Hi.  125. 
Dubh  Chathair,  Hi.  5,  74. 

„    Cliomar,  H.  152,  10. 
Dubglas,  the  river,  Hi.  97. 
Dubhlinn,  u.  288,  289,  252. 
Dubhthair,  Hi  169. 
Dublin,  u  xxiv,  dcix,  doxiii;  H.  288, 

289,  346,  347,  353,  383  ;  HL  2,  5, 

37,  41,  122,  136,  137,  179,  205, 

227,  274,  281,  295,  297,  298,  301, 

319,  331,  339. 
Dublin,  County  of,  i.  xc,  ccclxxiv. 
Duffern,  Hi.  174. 
Duibthir,  Hi  174,  175, 
Duma  Eire,  ii  106. 
DuQ  Aenghuis,  or  Dan  Aengus,  H. 

1  '2  ;  Hi.  5,  74,  122. 
Dunbarton,  i.  xc. 

„    -beg,  i.  cccxiii-cccxv  ;  Hi.  68, 72. 

„    -bolg,  ii  340,  341. 

„    Brie,  ii  96. 

„    Celtchair,  Hi  325. 

„    Cermna,  or  Cearmna,  ii.  Ill, 
218,  219. 

„    Cheltchair,  or  Chealtchair,  Hi. 
5,  148.    See  Dun  Celtchair. 

„    Choncliraidhe.   See  Dun  Con- 
craid. 

„    Concraid,  Hi.  66,  74. 
„    Da  Bheann,  zV.  314. 
„    Da  Leath  Glass,  ii.  75 ;  Hi.  5, 
95.    See  Dun  Celtchair. 
Dundalk,  i.  ccclxxv,  xxx ;  H.  197, 

310  ;  Hi  5.    See  Dundelca. 
Dundelca,  ii.  197 ;  Hi.  5.    See  Dun- 
dalk. 

„    drum,  ii»  341  ;  m.  1 7, 40. 
„   Duibh  Linne,  Hi.  5.    See  Dub- 
lin. 

„   Eoghanacht,  H.  5. 
Dungannon,  barony  of,  i  xxix. 

„    Geirg  (Dun    Geirg  Faebhur 
Geal),  ccclxxii ;  i.  ccclxxv. 

,,    Map  Lethan,  ii  211. 

„    Mor,  in.  71,  72. 

,,    More.    See  Dunmor. 

,,   na  n-Gedh,  ii  342. 
Dungarvan,  na  Sciath,  iH.  24. 

„   na  h-Uidhre,  Hi  127. 

,,    nechtain,  H.  366. 
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Dungarvan  Ochaill,  Hi.  5,  74. 
„    Ogain,  Hi.  340. 
„   Quin,  Hi.  C8. 
„   Rudhraidhe,  Hi.  17. 
„    Severick,  H.  315.     See  Dun 

Sobhairce. 
„    Shaughlin,  i.  xxvii. 
„    Sobhairce,  u.  Ill,  315. 
„    Tradin,  or  Tredin,  H.  211. 
„    Tulcha,  or  Tulchadh,  iH.  59, 

61. 

Durlas  Muaidhe,  or  Durlas  Guaire, 

ii.  87,  88,  150,  151. 
Eas  da  Eccon,  in.  258.    See  Eas- 

ruadh. 

„   darra,  or  Balasadare,  iu  344. 

„    ruadh,  or  E  isroe,  i.  xxix ;  ii. 
85,  145,  162  ;  Hi.  366. 
Edinburgh,  /.  dcxxiv  ,  ii.  353. 
Edmuind,i.  ccciv. 

Egypt,  i.  Ixxviii,  cccxxiii,  ccccxxviii, 
C(:cclxxxiv,cccclxxxvi,  cccclxxxviii, 
dxiv;  u.  20,  113,  188;  iH.  216, 
217,  226,  228,  229,  230,  231,  233. 

Eithne,  river,  now  the  Inny,  H.  2 .0. 

El  Amara,  i.  cccclxxxv. 

Elbe, I.  xxxiv. 

Ele,  i.  ccclxxiv. 

Elga,  Ealga,  Hi.  129,  419,  459. 

Elgin,  I.  xc. 

Elies,  the,  i.  xxviii. 

Eliogarty,  i.  xxviii,  ccclxxiv. 

Ely,  ii.  62. 

Ely  O'Carroll,  i.  xxviii,  ccclxxiv. 

Emain  Macha,  i.  cccxiii,  cccxxxvii, 
ccclxxii;  u.  199  ;  Hi.  17,  18,  131, 
199,  372,  427.    See  E  mania. 

Emania,  /.  Ixxxix,  ccclvii,cccclxxxii; 
u.  9,  45,  53,  54,  97,  107,  112,  145, 
196,  198,  199.  200,  297,  319,  332, 
333,  357,  358,  359  to  367,  3GS, 
372,  373  ;  iH  11,  15,  17,  23,  25,57, 
69,  80,  102,  122,  132,  145,  196, 
315,  365,  372,  373,  374,  380,  453. 

Emhain,  iH.  316.    See  Kmania. 

Emiligh,  now  Emly,  ii.  76;  Hi  331. 

England,  i.  xxxix,  xlv,  Ixviii,  Ixxii, 
Ixxxvii,  xciv,  clxix,  clxxvii,  ccv, 
ccvi,  ccxiii,  ccxiv,  cclx,  cclxxxiii, 
cclxxxv,  cclxxxvii,  ccxcvii,  cccvi, 
cccliii,  ccclxxvi,  ccclxxviii,  ccccxi, 
ccccxxvi,  cccclviii,  ccccxcvi, 
ccccxcviii,  drii,  dxviii,  dxix,  dlxvi, 
dlxvii,  dcxiii,  dcxiv,  dcxxiii,  dcxxv, 
dcxxvi,  dcxxxiii,  dcxxxiv  ;  Hi.  392. 

English  Channel,  i.  xlv. 

Eoganacht  of  Cashel,  i.  xxvii. 
„    Inassa,  t.  xxviii. 
,i  n-Inais  =  n-Inussa,  i.  xxviii. 


Eoganacht  of  Loch  Lein,  i.  xxviii. 

of  Ross  Argait,  i.  xxv^i. 
Erne,  river,  i.  xxix. 
Erris,  i.  xxix  ;  H.  302. 
Erzebirge,    j.    cfccxviii,  ccccxix, 

ccccxxviii. 
Etruria,  i,  xciv,  dxxxix. 
Exeter,  i.  ccxiii. 
Eybenstock,  i.  ccccxix. 
Fahan,  County  of  Kerry,  i.  cxlv, 

cccvii,  cccxiii ;  ii.  68-71,  97,  98. 
Fahlun,  i.  ccccxvi. 
Faile,  i.  xlvi. 
Falias,  m.  231,  232. 
Farney,  Hi.  93. 

Fathan  Mura,  ii.  176    See  Falian. 
Feaa,  ii.  383. 

Feara  Arda,  i.  xxx ;  Hi.  130. 

,,    Guile,  i.  ccclxxv, 

,,   Feara,  i.  xxx. 

„    Lurg,  i.  xxx. 

„    Manach,  Hi.  128. 

„    Muighe,  i.  xxvii,  xcvii. 
Fearbile,  in.  372. 
Fearnmaige,  H.  21  :  iH.  93. 
Fearta  na  n-inghen,  in.  355. 
Fechi,  i.  cccxxvii. 
Feeuach,  H.  88. 

Fehmarn,  in  Ditmarsch,  i.  ccxix. 
Femin,  i.  xxviii. 

Fera,  or  Feara,  Rois,  i.  xxx  ;  Hi.  309, 
385. 

Fer  Dryid  (Anglesey),  H.  182. 

Fer  Falga,  Fer  Folga,  i.  cccclxii, 

cccclxiii. 
Fergus,  river,  H.  22>>. 
Fermanagh,  i.  xxix,  Ixxxix  ;  u.  392  ; 

Hi.  169. 
Fermir,  i.  xlvi. 

Ferraoy,  /.  xcvii ;  H.  215 ;  Hi.  282, 
283,  317.    See  Feara  Muighe. 
barony  of,  i.  xxviii. 

Ferns,  H.  339. 

Ferrard,  barony  of,  i.  xxx. 

Ferriters  Cove,  iH.  257. 

Fer  Ruide,  i.  xxviii. 

Ferta  Fingin,  Hi.  97. 

Fifeshire,  i.  xc. 

Findbo  in  Sweden,  i.  ccccxix, 

Finisterro,  Dept.  of,  i.  ccccxxxix. 

Finland,  i.  ccccxciv. 

Finnglas,  river,  Hi.  80-81. 

Finiitraigh,  m.  82,  379.    See  Fin- 
tracht. 

Fintracht,  now  Ventry,  i.  cccix. 
Fiodhnach,  ii.  220. 
Firfalgia,  {recie,  Fir  Falga)  Hi.  79,  80. 
Flanders,  j.  cxciv,  ccxi,  ccxix,  dliii, 
dlvii,  dev. 
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Florence,  L  dlxiv,  dcxxxi. 
Fobar,  now  Fore,  ii.  85. 
Forchartan,  iL  238,  2S9. 
Forfarshire,  i.  xe. 
Forlochra  Ardda,  i.  ccclxxiv. 
Forth,  a.  387. 
Forthuata,  t.  xxvii. 
Forud,  I.  cccxx. 

Fothairt,  n.  40,  43,  44  ;  Hi.  130. 

Fotharta  Airbrech,  i.  xxvii. 

France,  ^.  v,  xvii,  xxxiii,  xlv,  cxciv, 
cxcv,  ccix,  ccx,  cclxv,  ccxc, 
ccxcvii,  cccxiix,  cccliv,  ccclxxvii, 
ccclxxxi,  ccccxxv,  ccccxxviii, 
cccclvi,  dxvi,  dliii,  dlvii,  dlviii,  dlix, 
dlxiii,  dlxvii,  dcv,  dcviii,  dcxxxii  ; 
ii.  231,  256,  287.  347  ;  Hi.  288. 
„  northern,  i.  dxxiv. 
„    south  of,  i.  dxxix. 

Freiberg,  i.  ccccxv. 

Friesland,  i.  dix,  cccxcviii. 

Fuibthirbe,  (recte,  Fuithirbe)  coast 
of,  i.  cccxxxv. 

Fuithrim,  Fuithribthe,  ii.  32  ;  Hi. 
466. 

Gabar,  Gabor,  i.  xxvii. 
Gabhar,  ii.  40. 

Gabhra  Aide,  ii.  382,  383,  386,  387. 
See  ^rkreen. 
„    South,  Hi.  529. 
Gabhran,  Hi.  272. 

Gaible  Ge-Cluain,  Gaibhle,  ii.  44;  Hi. 

541. 
Gada,  tV.  124. 

Gailensa,  Galensra,  great  and  little, 

i.  xxTx ;  ii.  130,  139,  140. 
Gainemain,  river,  i.  xxix  ;  Hi.  97. 
Galicia,  i.  Ixxvi,  ceocxix,  ccccxxviii. 
GalUa  Braccata,  i.  ccclxxxi. 

„    Coraata,  i.  ccclvi. 
Galmoj,  bar.  of,  i.  xxviii. 
Gal  way,  i.  xxiv,  xxviii,  ccxlv,  cccvii; 

ii.  122,  268,  331  ;  in.  5,  65,  67,  74, 
84,  85,  106,  121,261,291,  301. 

„    Bay  of,  {.  xxviii. 
Garbhthamhnach,  ii.  386.    See  Rath 
Inil. 

Garristown,  H.  328. 

Gaul,  I.  V,  vi,  xvii,  xli,  xlv,  xlviii, 
liii,  Ivii,  clxii,  ccxi,  coxxiv,  ccxxxv, 
ccxxxviii,  cclviii,  ccxcvi,  ccxcviii, 
ccc,  cccxc,  cccxci,  ccocxxix, 
cccclxxiv,  cccclxv,  d,  dvii,  dxxxiv, 
dl,  dli,  dlxvii,  dcxliv;  ii.  225,  256. 
,,   Transalpine,  i.  ccclxix. 

Gergin,  i.  ccclxxv. 

Germany,  {.  v,  vi,  xli,  Ivii,  Ixxvi, 
clxxxv,  cxciv,  cxcv,  ccxi,  ccxxiv, 
ccxxx,   ccxxxv,    cclviii,  ccxcvi, 


cccUii,    cccliv,    ccclv,  ccclxxvi, 

ccclxxvii,  cccxcii,  ccccx,  ccccxxii, 

ccccxxix,  ccccxli,  ccccxUv,  cccclv, 

cccclviii,    cccclxv,    dvii,  dxviii, 

dxxvii,  divi,  dlvii,  dlxiii,  dlxvii, 

dcxxxii,  dcxxxiii. 

„    Central,  i.  ccccxxv. 

„    Eastern,  i.  ccccxxiv. 

,,    Northern,  i.  ccccxxv;  ii.  231. 

Gesoriacum,  i.  ccccxliii. 

Geyer,  i.  ccccxix. 

Giants'  Causeway,  ii  315. 

Gibraltar,  Straits  of,  t.  ccccxi, 

Giehren,  i.  ccccxix. 

Gizeh,  Giseb,  i.  cccclxxxiv,  cccclxxxv, 
dxi. 

Glais  Bearramain,  river,  now  the 
Inny,  ii.  290. 

,,    Nera,  the  river,  jV.  140. 
Glamorgansh  re,  i.  xxxviii. 
Ghmdalough.    See  Glendaloch.' 
Glauworth,  i.  xxviii. 
Glas  Naoidhen,  now  Glasnevin,  ii. 

9,  76,  81. 
Glastitnberi  (Glastonbury),  ii.  211. 
Glastonbury,   i.  xxxix,  dvii,  dviii, 

dcxliv. 
Gleauamain,  river,  Hi.  97. 
Glendaloch,  n.  77,  85  ;  Hi.  50,  22  7 

290. 

Glendalough.    See  Glendaloch. 

Glennamhnacb,  i.  xxviii. 

Glenn  an  Scail,  ii.  88;  Hi.  346,  347. 

See  Glenn  Dallun. 

„    Dallun,  iH.  235.    See  Glenn  an 
Scail. 

,,    Fahan,  i.  cxlv,  cccvii;  Hi.  70 
71,  72,  73. 

,,   Geirg,  in  Ulster,  Hi.  307,  367. 

„    Gerg,  Hi.  153. 

„    Righi,  Righe,  i.  xxix;  Hi,  316. 

„    Treithim,  ii.  246. 
Gleoir,  river.  Hi.  97. 
Gottingen,  i.  cxcw 
Gorias,  in.  231,  232. 
Gort  Insi  Guire,  now  Gort,  i.  xxx  ; 

ii.  87. 
Gothland,  i.  ccc. 

,,    East,  i.  clxxv. 
Gowcr.    See  Guir. 
Granairud,  J.  cccxliii.    See  Granard. 
Granard,  Hi.  291.    See  Granairud. 
Great  Britain,  i.  cccclxvii,  dcxvii. 
Great  Island,  Cork  Harbour,  i.  xxxix. 
Greece,  i.  in,  ccccxxiii,  ccccxxviii, 

cccclxxxviii,  dviii;  ii.  188,  2o2; 

Hi.  226,  231,  233,  234,  459,  623. 
Grellach,  i.  cccxliii. 

„    Dullaigh,  ii.  166. 
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Grellach  Eilti,  ii.  335. 
Grenius,  i.  xlvi. 

Grianan-Lachtna,  it.  115  ;  m.  24. 
Guined,  ii.  222. 
Guir,  now  Gower,  i  xxxviii. 
Gvveebarra  Bay,  ii.  33. 
Gwent  (South  Wales),  i.  cxli. 
Gwynedd  (North  Wales),  i.  xxxvii, 
cxlii. 

Hagenow,  {.  ccccxvi. 
Hallstadt,  {.  ccccxxii,  ccccxxv. 
Hamath,  i.  dviii. 
Hanover,  i.  ccccxxv,  ccccxli. 
Hastings,  i.  cccclix. 
Hebrides,  ii.  122,  328. 
Heidelberg,  i.  ccclxxxi. 
Heror,  ii.  222. 

Highlands  of  Scotland,  i.  cccc. 

Hildesheim,  i.  cxcv. 

Hita,  i.  dxxiii. 

Holland,  i.  clix. 

Horse  Leap  Castle,  i.  xxviii. 

Howth,  Hill  of,  i.  xxiv,  cccxxxiv ; 

Hi.  136,  179. 
Huntingdonsliire,  i.  Ixxiii. 
Hy  Censella,  ii.  376. 

„    Drona,  ii.  44  ;  Hi.  544. 

„    Maine,  ii.  376 ;  Hi.  84.  See 
Hymany. 

„    Nelland,  ii.  233. 
Hymany,  i.  ccxlv,  ccliv.    See  Ui 

Maine. 
Ibricken,  bar.  of,  {.  xxviii. 
Iceland,  i.  dcxxiii. 
Ictian  Sea,  i.  xxxv. 
lerne,  i.  xUv. 

Jff',1  and  Oflfa  East,  bar.  of,  i.  xxvii, 

xxviii. 
Ikerrin,  bar.  of,  i.  xxviii. 
Imahuadha,  now  Tiuiahoe,  Hi.  395. 
Imliuch  lobhair,    or  Ibhair,  now 

Emly,  H.  82  ;  lii.  331. 
Immai),  Hi.  93. 
Imokilly,  bar.  of,  i.  xxvii. 
Inber  Colpa,  i.  xxx  ;  ii.  111. 

„    Crara,  in.  396. 

„    Ferna,  i.  ccclxxiv. 

„    in  Kig,  i.  ccclxxv. 

,,    M6r,  ii.  54. 
Inbher  Colptha.    See  Inber  Colpa. 
Inbiur  Cichniaine,  Hi.  188. 
Inchiquin,  Hi.  332,  349. 

„    barony  of,  j.  xciii. 
India,  i.  1  xxvii. 
Inis  Bo  Finne,  Hi.  (57. 

„    Cail,  now  Iniskeel,  ii.  33. 
Iniscaltra,  Hi.  51. 

Inis  Cartbaigh,  {rede,  Cathaigh)  i. 
eccxxix. 


Inis  Catharg  (recfe,  Cathaigh),  in, 
364. 

„    Celtra,  H.  76. 

,,    Clothrann,  ii.  291. 

„    da  Dhrom,  ii.  220. 

„    Derglocha,  H.  383. 

„    Eoghain,  now  Inishowen,  ii.  102 

„    Erca,  Hi.  67. 

„  Fail,  a  poetic  name  of  Ireland, 
H.  71,  191,  192  ;  Hi.  287. 

„  Faithlenn,  now  Inisfallen,  iV. 
177. 

„  (Innse)  Gall,  the  Hebrides,  ii. 
120. 

„  Gluaire,  Hi.  66. 
„    Saimer,  ii.  232. 

Inneoin,  ii.  207,  208  ;  Hi.  203. 

Innisfallen,  ii.  137.  See  Inis  Faith- 
lenn. 

Innistymon,  Hi.  332. 
Innse  an  Ghaill  Duibh,  iL  120. 
Inny,  the  river,  i.  xxx  ;  ii.  290. 
Inverness,  i.  xc. 

lona  or  I,  ii.  80,  85  ;  Hi.  245,  385. 

Irard  Cuilland,  i.  cccxliii. 

Ireland,     {.     ccccxxvi,  ccccxxix, 

ccccxxx,        ccccxc,  ccccxci, 

ccccxcviii — passim. 
Irrus  Domnain,  ii.  302. 
Irruadh  (Norway),  Hi.  100,  101. 
Island  Magee,  Hi.  3,  386. 
Isle  of  Man,  H.  88. 
Italy,  i.  cxciv,  ccxi,  ccclxii,  ccclxix. 

cccxciv,  ccccvi,  cccclxxxviii,  dxiv, 

dxvi,  dxx,dxxxii,  dxxxiv,  dl,  dli,. 

dlviii,  dlix,  dlxvii,  dcxvii. 
Iveagb,  Barony  of  Upper  and  Lower, 

{.  xxix. 

Iveragh,  Mountains,  i.  cccxii. 
Joacliimsthal,  i.  ccccxix. 
Jutland  (the  Jutic  Moor),  i.  cli. 
Kalenberg,  i.  cxcv. 
KaplSavTopiyov,  i.  CCCclxxvil. 
Keelogue  iord,  ii,  267-271. 
Kells,  {.  xxvii,  cccxcvi ;  ii.  123,  148, 
149. 

„    Barony  of,  i.  ccclxxv. 

Ken  mare,  Bay  of.  Hi.  59. 

Kent,  i.  xcvii,  clxix,  clxxxiv. 

Kentire,  li.  39  ;  Hi.  316. 

Kerry,  i.  xxviii,  cccvi,  cccvii,  cccviii, 
cccix,  et  seq.,  cccliv,  ccclxxiv, 
ccccvi,  dcv  ;  ii.  278,  375,  383;  Hi. 
6,  12,  15,  45,  59,  61,  (35,  70,71, 
75,  80,  85,  125,  132, 152,  181,  257, 
264,  288,  374,  377,  379,  392. 

Kidwelly,  see  Cetgueli. 
Kilbarron  Castle,  ii.  93. 
Kilcock,  Hi.  123.. 
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Kilconnell,  Barony  of,  L  ccxlv. 

Kilcumny,  u.  145,  262. 

Kildare,  i.  xxvii;  ii.  73,  77,  148, 
328,  351,  390,  391  ;  in.  45,  122, 
182,309,  311,  381,  394,  395,  39G. 
„  and  Leighlin,  diocese  of,  i. 
xxvii. 

Kilfinane,  Hi.  261. 

Kilgobbin,  Hi.  40. 

Kilkea,  Hi.  294. 

Kilkee,  Hi.  67. 

Kilkenny,  County  of,  i.  xxviii,  cliv ;  ii. 
328  ;  Hi.  45,  229. 

„    barony  of,  i.  xxx ;  Hi.  254, 

„   church  of,  H.  81. 
Killabban,  Hi.  45. 
Killaloe,  ii.  115  ;  Hi.  24. 
Killarney,  Lakes  of,  {.  xxxviii ;  ii. 

32,  177;  Hi.  203,291. 
Killeen  Cormac,  i.  Ixvii. 
Kilraacduach,  diocese  of,  i.  xxviii. 
Kilmacrennan,  bar.  of,  i.  xxix. 
Kilmactranny,  bar.  of,  i.  xxix. 
Kilmaine,  bar.  of,  i.  xxix. 
Kilmainham,  ii.  346. 
Kilrush,  Hi.  364. 
Kincardine,  i.  xc. 
Kinelmeaky,  bar.  of,  i.  xxviii. 
King's  County,    i.    xxvii,  xxviii, 

cliv ;  ii.  268 ;  Hi.  4,  45,  166,  319, 

394. 
Kinsale,  ii.  166. 

„    Old  Head  of,  M.  218. 
Kirch  Jessar,  i.  ccccxvi,  ccccxviii. 
Kirkcudbright,  i.  xc. 
Kition,  i.  dviii. 

Knockany,  i.  xxviii;  Hi.  260.  See 

Cnoc  Aine. 
Knockaulin,  ii.  358. 
Knocklong,  ii.  27 ;  Hi.  361. 
Kotterbach,  i.  ccccxiv. 
Kujundschik,  i.  dix. 
Kurnah,  i.  cccclxxxv. 
Laaland,  i.  ccxx. 
La  Cave,  at  Volnay,  i.  Ixiv. 
Laeghaire,  i.  xxix. 
Lagney,  barony  of,  i.  xxx. 
Laigen,  Laighen,  {.  cccxlv  ;  ii.  9,  10; 

Hi.  243.    See  Leinster. 
Laighdi,  i.  xxviii. 
Laighis,  or  Leix,  ii.  374. 
Laigne,  {.  ccxxix. 
Lambeth,  library  of,  i.  xcvi. 
Lancashire,  i.  cccvi. 
Lanesborough,  ii.  283. 
Langres,  i.  ccclvi. 
Lame,  Hi.  175,  316.   See  Latham. 
Latharn,  Hi.  316,  377. 
Lattringen,  i,  ccccxxxix. 


Leac  na  n-Giall,  ii.  319. 

Leath  Chuinn,  H.  384.    See  Leith 

Chuinn. 
Lecale,  i.  ccclxxv. 
Leim  a  Mhadaigb,  Hi.  245. 
Leini  an  Eich,  Castle  of,  i.  xxviii. 
Leimne,  ii.  233, 

Leinster,  i.  xxi,  xxvii,  xxxiii,  ccxxx, 
cccvii,  cccxlii,  ccclxi,  ccccii, 
ccccxiv ;  ii.  5,  13,  40,  46,  74,  105, 
121,  155,  199,  256,  257,  295,  296, 
325,338,346,  347,  348,  357,  376, 
377,  383,  386,  389,  390,  391 ;  m. 
15,  25,  44,  61,  85,  118,  119,  124, 
130,  131,  132,  13G,  149,  160,  210, 
211,  24-2,244,  255,  278,  309,  310, 
311,  313,  371,  527. 
,,    South,  i.  xxvii. 

Leipzig,  i.  dcxix. 

Leiter  Duibh,  Hi.  377. 

Leith,  H.  386. 

Leith  Chuinn,  Hi.  309.    See  Leath 
Chuinn. 

Leithglinn,  now  Leighlin,  H.  68,  330; 

Hi.  34,  244. 
Leitrim,  County  of,  i.  xxx. 
Leix,  i.  xcv ;  ii.  374. 
Lena,  i.  viii. 
Leon,  {.  dxxii. 
Lercaib,  i.  cccvi. 
Letbard,  ii,  214. 
Letterkenny,  ii.  164. 
Levant,  the,  *.  ccccvi. 
Leyney,  H.  376. 
Lewis,  Island  of,  H.  347. 
Liabh  Truim  (recte   Liathruim,  or 

LiathDruim),  ii.  189  ;  Hi.  317. 
Liag  Tuill,  i.  xxviii. 
Life,  river,  H.  246,  247.    See  Liffey. 
Liflfey,  river,  i.  xxvii ;  ii.  140,  233, 
246,  247,  252,  253,  288,  289  ; 
Hi.  5,  44,  88,  136, 137. 

„    the  plain  of,  ii.  233. 
Liflford,  u.  164. 
Limavady,  Hi.  245. 
Limerick,  County  of,  i.  xxviii,  cccvii, 

ccclxvi,    ccclxxiv,  cccclxvii  ;  ii. 
.357,  383;  m.  5,  15,  82,  85,  132, 

205,  208,  259,  261,  278,  290,  291, 

342,  347,  361,  379. 

„    City  of,  H.  76,  276;   HI  120, 
153,  154,  267,  268,  2G9,  271, 
272,  275,  280,  295. 
Limoges,  i.  ccccxix. 
Lindesse  or  Lincoln,  i.  xcvii. 
Lind  Formait,  Hi.  459. 
Lios  an  Doill,  Hi.  301.    See  Lissa- 

dill 

Lismaothal,  t.  ccclxvi. 
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Lis  M&r,  Hi  4,  5.    See  Lismore. 
Lismore,  Co.  of  Waterford,  ii.  85, 
204  ;  Hi.  4,  5. 

„   in  Scotland,  Hi.  300. 
Lis  na  Banntrachta,  m.  560,  361. 
Lissadill,  in.  280. 
Listowel,  Hi.  5. 
Lis  Tuathail.    See  Listowel. 
Lobbes,    the  ancient  Liptinae,  or 

Liptinas,  i.  cclxiv. 
Loch  in  Scotland,  Hi.  371,  374. 

„    Aininn,  now  Loch  Ennel,  Hi. 
24. 

„   Bricrend,  see  Lough  Bricland, 
Hi.  17. 

„   Broicsighe,  or  Broigseach,  Hi. 
332. 

„    Carman,  it.  113,  114. 
,,    C^,  {.  xxix  ;  in.  25,  264. 

Cime,  i.  xxix. 
„    Cuain,  i.  ccclxxv. 
„    Cuire,  Hi.  379. 
„    Cutra,  now  Loch  Cooter,  ii. 
122. 

„    Dairbrech,  ii.  262. 

Dearg,  ii.  144. 
„    Echtrann,  ii.  366. 
„    En,  ii.  89  ;  Hi.  24,  25. 
„    Ennel,  Hi.  24. 
„    Erne,  ii.  85. 

„    Feabhail  (Loch  Foyle),  ii.  152. 
„    Gair,  i.  cccclxvii.    See  Lough 
Gurr. 

„    Garman,  ii   13.     See  Loch 

Carman. 
„    Gile,  ii  335. 
„    n-Guala,  i.  ccclxxii. 
„    Lein,  i.  xciii ;  ii.  177  ;  Hi.  203, 

204. 

„    Lugh-Phorta,  ii.  221. 
„   Lurcan,  Hi.  404,  405 
„    Mor,  ii  369. 
„   Ha  Katha,  Hi  332. 
„   Owel,   Hi  248.      See  Loch 
Uair. 

„   Keagh,  m.  156, 179.   See  Loch 

Riach. 
„    Ree,  li^  291. 

„    Riach,  n".  99;   Hi  153,  15G, 
158,  179.    See  Loch  Keagh. 

„    Senain,  Hi,  364, 

„   Silen,  {.  XXX. 

„   Techud,  i.  xxix. 

„   Uair,  t.  ccxl;  Hi  248.  See 
Lough  Owel. 
Lochland,  ii.  346,  347,  350. 
Logore.    See  Lough  Gower. 
Loire,  river,  in  France,  i.  xxii,  xlv, 

Ixxvi ;  it.  59,  166,  287. 


LoUand,  i  cli. 

Lombard/,  i  xxii,  clix. 

London,  i.  cci,  ccii,  ccxii,  ccxiii, 

ccciii,  dxv^. 
I-ondonderrj,  County  of,  in.  294. 
Longerie,  i.  cccxxv. 
Longford,  County  of,  i.  xxx,  ccclxxv; 

u.  161 ;  iH.  85,  163,  ISS,  189.  190, 

355. 

Lothar,  nowLorra,??.  62.  76, 115,  337. 
Lothra,  rede  Lothar,  which  see. 

„    Bricland,  Hi  17. 
Lough  Foyle,  L  xxix. 

„   Gabhon.    See  Laugh  Gower. 

„    Gower,  i.  xxvii. 

„    Gurr,  i.  cccclxvii. 

„    Erne,  i  xxix. 

„    Gara,  i.  xxix. 

„    Hackett,  i  xxix. 

„   Neagl),  i.  xxix. 

,,   Ree,  i.  xxix. 

„    Shealin,  i.  xxx. 
Louth,  i.  xxix.  xxx,  ccclxxv ;  ii.  5, 

101,  195  ;  Hi.  77,  149,  293,  310. 
Louvaine,  i  dcxliv. 
Low  Countries,  i.  dcviii. 
Lowicz,  i.  cl. 

Luachair  Dengaid,  i.  xxviU. 
Luachar,  ii  107. 
Luaighne,  Hi.  126. 
Liineberg,  i  cxcv. 
Luibnech,  ii.  141. 

Luighne,  I.  xxix ;  ii  140,  209,  216; 

Hi  130. 
Luininn,  ii.  208. 
Lumman,  ii.  328. 
Lundun,  i.  xlvii. 
Lupfen,  i  cccxcviii. 
Lurg,  barony  of,  i.  xxx. 
Lusc,  now  Lusk,  H.  195,  868  ;  Hi  122. 
Mac  Dermot's  Rock,  Castle  of,  Hi. 

25. 

Macedonia,  i.  Ixxx. 

Maela  Mide,na  tri,  the  three  bald  hills 

of  Meath,  ii  321. 
Mag,  Adhair,  H.  122,  156,  386. 

Ai,  Aie,  or  Aoi,  i.  xxix,  civ, 
clxxxv;  ii  11,  201  ;  Hi  102, 
2  38,  415. 

„    Aidhne,  Hi.  178. 

„    Ailbhe,  ii  105. 

„    an  Scail,  in.  423. 

„   Bile,  ii  52,  159. 

,,    Bolg,  now  Moybolgue,  i.  xxv. 

,,    Breguin,  i.  xxvii. 

,.    Cetne,  i  xxix. 

,,    Cobha,  i.  xxix. 

„   Constantine,  Hi  38. 

„    Cro,  i.  xxiv. 
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Mag  Eithrighe,  ii.  232. 
„    Ene,  ii  386. 
„    Ercaithe,  iii.  316. 
„    Femen,  iii.  325. 
„    Inis,  i.  ccclxxv. 
„    Ita,  ii.  232. 
„    Locha,  iii.  129. 
„   Lathairne,  ii.  232. 
„    Lena,  or  Leana,  i.  ccxxvi ;  ii. 

65  ;  iii.  8,  166,  179,  181,  359. 
„    Line,  m.  152,  316.    See  Rath 

M6r  Muighe  Line. 
„    Lir,  u.  232. 

„  Lurg,  t.  xxix;  ii.  129,  232;  iii. 
257. 

,j    Meine,  ii.  215. 

Mell,  ii.  197;  iii.  192. 
„    Mia,  ii.  236. 
„    Mis,  ii.  383 

Misca,  ii.  40. 
J,    Mucceda,  i.  cccxliii. 
„    Mucruimhe,  Ma-  roimhe,  i.  xxi, 
xlii,  ccccxxxiv,  cccclii ;  ii.  57, 
139,  140,  331;  iii.  177,  261. 
O'm-Bricain,  iii.  288. 
„    Eaigbne,  ii.  215. 
„    Rath,  ii.  305,  341,  342;  iii.  78, 
368. 

„    R^in,  i.  xxii ;  ii.  83. 

„    Slecht,  i.  XXX ;  ii.  6,  227 ;  iii.  88. 

„    Techt,  i  xxii. 

„  Tuired,  or  Tuireadh,  i.  cccxxix, 
cccxxxvi,  '.cccxxxix,  cccUii, 
ccccxxxi,  ccccxxxii,  cccclvii, 
cccclxiv,  cccclxxiv,  dcxxxvii, 
dcxxxix;  ii.  59,  110,  111,  122, 
132,  148,  181,  188,  222,  225, 
et  seq,  231,  234,  235,  240, 
242,  244,  245,  250,  252,  253, 
254,  272,  288,  289,  295,  296, 
311,  325,  328 ;  iii.  5,  8,  42, 
43,  74,  148,  155,  156,  210, 
213,  214,  225,  233,  354,  355, 
385. 

„  „  na  bh-Fomorach,  i.  xxix, 
cccxcvii,  ccccliii,  cccclxxiv, 
dcxxxix-xl ;  ii.  45,  et  seq., 
248,  et  seq.,  253-254,  288; 
iii.  42-43,  155-156,  213- 
214,  385. 

„   Tulaing,  i.  ccexl. 

,,    Uladh,  i.  cccxxxvi. 
Maige,  river,  or  Mague,  iii.  82,  259. 
Maigin,  ii.  J 41. 

Maiuister   Buite,    now  Monaster- 

boice,  ii.  107. 
Maintz,  i.  tccclv. 
Mallow,  iii.  344,  345. 
Malracsbury,  {.  dvii. 


Man,  Isle  of,  i.  xxii,  xxxviii, 
cccclxiii;  ii.  142,  143,  198,  347  j 
iii.  80.    See  Manand. 

Manand  or  Manann,  i.  xx;  ii.  141, 
198;  iii.  419. 

Mangerton,  ii.  32. 

Manister,  Co.  of  Limerick,  iii.  15,  n. 
11.    See  Clochar. 

Mansfeldt,  i.  ccccxv,  ccccxvi. 

Mantua,  i.  dlxiv. 

Map  Liathan,  ii.  211. 

Martra,  Cataract  of  Balasadare,  ii. 
344.   See  Eas-darra. 

Mattock,  the  river,  ii.  292,  366. 

Maurice's  Mills,  /.  ccclxvi. 

Mayo,  County  of,  i.  xxix,  ccclxxr; 
iii.  85,  335. 

Meanus  or  Mianus,  iii.  208. 

Meath,  Kast,  Co.  of,  i.  xxx. 

„  i.  xxvii,  xxviii,  xxx,  ccclxxv ; 
ii  78,  116,  121,  122,  126, 
127,  148,  151,  161,  172,259, 
292,  293,  311,  326,  335,  346, 
347,  358, 3G6  ;  iii.  41,  43,  60, 
123,  148,  177,  193,  197,  265, 
301. 

„    Sub-Kingdom  of,  i.  xxxiii,  xcvii, 
xcix,  c,  cccxx. 
Mecklenburg,  i.  ccccxvi,  ccccxviii, 

ccccxxii,  ccccxxv,  cccclv. 
Medionemeton     in      Britain,  i. 

cclxiv. 

Mediterranean  Sea,  i.  xxii,  cccxcii, 
ccccxi,  ccccxii,  ecccxix, 
ccccxxviii,  cccclxxii, 
cccclxxxvii;  iii.  281,  282, 
384. 

Meithe  an  Eoin,  ii.  293. 

„    Togh,  ii.  293. 
Melifont,  ii.  140;  iii.  177. 
Melrose  Abbey,  i  ccccxcvi. 
Menai  Street,  ii.  186. 
Menpiscus,  i.  ccxix. 
Mercia,  i.  cccxx xiv,  dcxxvi. 
Metbin  Fort,  ii.  293. 
Midhe,  ii.  13,  190,  19.    See  Meath. 
Migdonia,  iii.  231,  232. 
Milan,  i.  Ivi,  dxxxi. 
Military  Frontier,  i.  cl. 
Sliliuc,  river,  iii.  97. 
Miscal,  i.  xlvi. 
Mitylene,  i.  cccclxxxvii. 
Modicia  or  Monza,  i.  cccxclv. 
Modurn,  iii.  94. 

Moen  Chonaing,  sometimes  incor- 
rectly Moin  Chonaing,  ii.  185, 
18G. 

Mohar  ui  Ruaidhin,  i.  xxviii. 
Moile,  i.  xlvi. 
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Moin  M<5r,  ii.  107. 
„   Trogaidhe,  ii.  356. 
„    Ui  Dorahnaill,  Hi.  280. 
Moira,  see  Magh  Rath. 
Mona,  Island  of  Anglesey,  i.  xxix, 
XXX,    xxxviii ;    ii.   182,  183, 
185,  186. 

Monaglian,  i.  Ixxxix,  xev ;  ii.  392 ; 

Hi.  309.    See  iMuineachan. 
Monasterboice,  ii.  77,  107,  113,  114, 

140,  149,  1G8,  169;  Hi.  210,  229, 
Mont  Afrique,  near  Dijon,  i.  Ixiv. 

„    Brigitteat  Besanyon,  i.  cccxci. 
Monte  Rev,  {.  ccccxix. 
Mont  St.  Michel,  i.  dxxvii. 
Morbihan,  i.  ccccxix. 
Morca,  Hi.  243,  244,  249. 
Morgallion,  i.  xxx  ;  ii.  39. 
Mount  Kagle,  i.  cccvii ;  Hi.  68. 

„    Fuud  (Sleibe  Fuad  or  Fuat), 
Hi.  148. 

Moy,  river,  Hi.  16.  See  Muaidhe. 

„    the  plain  of,  i.  xxix. 
Moyaita,  barony  of,  i.  xxviii. 
Moycarne,  barony  of,  Hi.  85. 
Moyfenratli,  i.  xxx. 
Moyhill,  i.  ccclxvi. 
Moylena.    See  Mag  Lena. 
Moylinny,  i.  xxxviii. 
Muach,  river,  in.  97. 
Muaidhe,  ii.  87. 

Mughdorn,  Muighdhorn,  i.  xxx ;  Hi. 
128. 

Muigh  Meadba  {recte  Magh  Medba), 
ii.  129. 

Muilchearn,  river,  i.  ccclxxir. 

Muineachan.    See  Monaghan. 

Muir  (recte  Mur)  Moena,  ii.  186. 

Muir  Nicht  (Muir  n-Icht),  i.  xxii. 
„    Toirrian,  i.  xxii. 

Muirtheimne,  i.  cccv,  ccclxxv;  ii. 
195,  196,  311,  359  ;  Hi.  97,  128. 

MuUach  Maisten,  H.  246  ;  Hi.  122. 

Mullaghmast.    See  MuUach  Maisten. 

MuUingar,  H.  315;  Hi.  24,  91,  248. 

Mumha,  i.  cccxl.    See  Munster. 

Mumhan,  ii.  9,  10.    See  Munster. 

Mungaret,  or  Mungret,  H.  76. 

Munich,  i.  cccclxxxvii,  cccclxxxix. 

Munster,  i  xxv,  xci,  ccxxx,  cccxxi, 
cccxhi;  ii.  13,  31,  51,  61,  64,  65, 
66,  78,  101,  105,  147,  151,  155, 
177,  199,  205,  212,  213,  216,  250, 
259,  281,  296,331,346,  347,  356, 
357,  358,  375,  376,  377,  387,  388; 
Hi.  5,  25,  44,  45,  61,  83,  85,  103, 
106,  121,  133,  156,  166,  167,  168, 
177,  193,  201,  204,  205,  207,  208, 
209,  242,  243,  244,  255,  259,  260, 


261,  271,  278,  283,  289,  291,  311, 

329,  330,  334,  360,  379,  393,  394, 

399,  466,  505. 
Munster,   West,   i.   xxviii,  ccxxx, 

cccvii,  cccix,  cccxiii. 
Munster,  North,  i.  cccclxx. 
Murias,  m.  231,  232,  233. 
Mur  Ollamhan,  ii.  8. 

„    Tea,  in.  12. 
Murresk,  barony  of,  i.  xxix. 
Murvey  Strand,  iH.  66. 
Muscraidhe  Breoghain,  i.  xxviii. 

,,  Luachra,  i.  xxviii, 
Muscraighe,  i  cccxxii. 

Mitaine,  i.  xxviii. 
Muskerry,  West,  i.  cccxxiv. 
Myfyrion,  u.  182. 
Nantes,  i.  xvii,  ccxii,  ccccxix. 
Nas,  now  Naas,  ii.  105,  141,  148;  Hi. 

25,  132. 

Navan,  barony  of  U.  and  L.,  i.  xxx. 
Navarre,  i.  dxxii. 
Ni/i£ro/3ptya,  in  Spain,  i.  cclxiv. 
Nemetocenna,  of  the  Atrebati,  i. 

cclxiv. 
Nevers,  i.  Ixiii,  Ixiv. 
Newburgh,  ccccxcvii. 
Newcastle,  Hi.  291. 
New  Grange,  ii.  386. 
Newry,  the  vale  of,  i.  xxix. 
Newtown  Limavady,  H.  77. 
Nikopol,  i.  ccccxxii. 
Nile,  the,  i.  dxliii. 
Niniveh,  i.  ccccxxiii. 
Nismes,  or  Nemausus,  i.  Ixii,  Ixiii, 

Ixv,  Ixxx. 
Nola,  i.  dxxxiv,  dxxxv. 
Nore,  river,  i.  ccclxxiv  ;  ii,  144. 
Norfolk,  i.  Ixxiii,  Ixxxix,  xcvii. 
Normandy,  t.  Ixviii. 
North  Sea  Region,  i.  ccccxxv. 
Northumbria,  i.  xxxv,  cev,  ccvi ;  ii. 

82. 

Norway,  i.  cxxxvii,  cxlviii,  clxxv, 
ccxxviii,  cclxv,  ccclxxiv,  cccclxxi ; 
H.  231 ;  Hi.  100,  101,  231,  408. 

Norwich,  i.  ccxiii. 

Nowo-Tscherkask,  i.  ccccxxiv. 

Ocha,  ii.  339,  340. 

Ochter  n-Achad,  i.  Ixxxix. 

Ochun,  ii.  108. 

O'Colman's  Hill  (Tara),  Hi.  339,  340. 
O'Dorney,  i.  ccclxxiv  ;  ii.  59. 
Oendruim,  now  Island  Magee,  m. 
386,  387. 

O'Failge  (Offaly),  ii.  40  ;  iH.  529,  530. 
Offaly,  barony  of,  E.  and  W., 

xxvii. 
Offerlane,  Hi.  44,  45 
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OHen  Dairbre,  li.  278. 

Oirghiall,  i.  dcxliii;  ii.  17,  ilO,  111, 

127. 
Olbha,  a.  96. 
Olbia,  i.  ccccxxiv. 
Oldenburg,  i.  ccccxxv. 
Ollarbha,  in.  11  o,  316. 
Olnegmacht  (Connau?ht),  u.  10,  71. 
O'Neilland,  barony  of.  Hi.  3. 
Orange,  i.  cccclxiv. 
Oranmore,  Hi.  261. 
Orbraidhe,  Hi.  125. 
Orcades,  i.  xliii. 
O'Regan,  i.  xcvi. 

Oriel.    See  Olrgbiall,  t.  xxix :  Hi. 

127,  128. 
Orior,  {.  xcv. 
Orkney,  i.  dxix. 

Ormond,  i.  xxviii ;  ii.  62,  143,  337  ; 
Hi.  208,  288. 

„    barony  of  Lower,  i.  xxviii, 
Ossory,  ?,  clxxiv ;  ii.  40,  43,  77,  226, 
351,  352. 

„    diocese  of,  t.  xxvii. 
Ostend,  Hi.  270. 
Osterburg,  Hi.  348. 
O'Torna,  H.  375. 
Owney,  barony  of,  i.  xxviii. 
Oxford,  i.  Ivi ;  H.  353 ;  Hi.  37,  281,  342. 
Paris,  i.  ccccxxxix,  ccccxcviii,  d,  dii, 

dvi;  ii.  170. 
Pavia,  i.  dlxii. 

Pays  de  Grimberghe,  i.  Cixxix, 

„    de  Liege,  i.  cclxiv. 
Persia,  i.  ccccxxxii ;  H.  18'',  325. 
Perth,  i.  xc. 

Petau,  i.  dvi ;  Hi.  230,  232. 
Pfalz,  the,  i.  cccliii. 
Phrygia,  i.  xciv,  cccclxxxvili. 
Pisa,  i.  dxv,  dxvi. 
Poitiers,  Vieux,  t,  Ixiii,  Ixiv. 
Polentia,  i.  xlv. 

Poll  Begg  (Poolbeg  Street),  ii.  288. 

Poll  na  lirocuidhe,  lii.  332. 

Pomerania,  i.  ccccxxv. 

Pompeii,  i.  dv,  dvi. 

Pontic  Sea,  Hi.  38  k 

Portadown,  Hi.  295. 

Portland,  Isle  of,  i.  clxix. 

Portloman,  Hi.  248. 

Portnahinch,  bar.  of,  i.  xxvii. 

Portrigh,  Hi.  316. 

Portugal,  ii.  301. 

Portumra,  ii.  144. 

Portus  Icciu?,  i.  xlv. 

Proven9e,  i.  dxxd. 

Provincia,  i  ccclxxxi,  ccclxxxiv.  See 

Proven  9e. 
Prussia,  {.  ccccxxxv. 


Puy-les-Vignes,  i.  ccccxix. 
Pyriac,  i.  ccccxix. 

Queen's  County,  i.  xxvii,  xcv,  cliv, 

ccolxxiv ;  Hi.  44,  45,  85. 
Quin  Abbey,  Co.  of  Clare,  i.  cccxviii. 
Kaeilinn,  Hi.  131. 
Rahen,  Hi.  37,  38. 
Raighne,  Flags  of,  ii.  215. 
Raithlinn,  i.  xxviii. 
Rath  Aedh,  ii.  159. 

„    Becce,  li.  69. 

„    Beg,  Hi.  527. 

„    Beggan,  ii.  69,  70.    See  Rath 
Becce. 

„    Betha,  li.  7. 

„    Bhiligh,  ii.  339. 

„    Blathmach,  iii.  332. 

„   Boith  (Raphoe),  u.  25,  80,  85. 

„    Breisi,  in.  15. 

„    Ceannaid,  ii.  78. 

„    Cimbaoith,  ii.  233  ;  iii.  3. 

„    Cinn-Eich,  li.  233  ;  Hi.  3. 

„    Cruachan,  ii.  145  ;  Hi.  80.  See 
Cruachan. 

„   Essa,  H.  105,  106. 

,,    Gaela  (now  Rathkeale),  Hi.  5. 

„    Inil,  u.  384,  386. 
Rathain  ua  Suanaigh,  Hi.  37.  See 

Rahen. 
Rathin,  iii.  4, 
Rathkeale,  see  Rathgeala. 
Ratblenu,  Rathlend,  i.  cccxxii;  Hi, 

125. 

Rath  Mailcatha,  iii.  16. 
Rathmore,  i.  xxxviii. 
Rath-M6r  Maighe  Line.    See  Rath- 
more. 

„    Mor  Muighe,  iii.  132. 

„    na  Righ,  iii.  5,  6,  7,  12. 

„    Naoi  (now  Rathnew),  iii.  5 

„    Rudhraidhe,  iii.  23. 
Ravenna,  {.  dcxxxv. 
Red  Sea,  i.  ccccxii,  dlxx ;  ii.  252, 

311 ;  iii.  359. 
Rede  Loiche,  iii.  195,  196. 
Reichelsdorf,  i.  ccccxvi. 
Reichenau,  i.  dxii. 
Relig  na  Righ,  i.  cccxxviii ;  ii.  70. 
Rhenish  Hesse,  i.  ccccxxxviii. 
Rhine,  the,  {.  xxxv,  cccclv. 

„   Land,  i.  ccccxxv. 
Rhodez,  see  Segodunum. 
Rhone,  river,  i.  ccccxUii 
Rhuddlao.  i.  clxxviii. 
Rigdond,  Hi.  94. 
Righ,  river,  ii.  17. 

Righ  Mna  Nuadhat,  the  river  Boyue, 

iii.  156. 
Kind,  river,  Hi.  97. 
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Kind  Roiss,  iii.  316. 
Ilinn  Cinn  Eeara,  it.  97. 
Rinn  Dubhaiii,  ii.  384. 

Snog,  m.  316. 
Roadford,  i.  xxviii. 
Robe,  river,  i.  xxix. 
Rock  Forest,  Co.  of  Tipperary,  iii. 
349. 

Rodb,  river,  i.  xxix. 

Rome,  i.  iii,    ccvii,  ccviii,  ccix, 

ccclxix,       ccclxxix,  ccccxxii, 

ccccxxiv,       cccclxxviii,  dxvi, 

dxxxiii,  dlxviii, 
Ros,  in.  128. 

.,  Broc  (now  St.  MuUins),  ii.  385. 
Roscommon,  t.  xxix,  cliv,  ccclxxiv  ; 

u.  259,  291  ;  iii.  24,  84,  85,  102, 

103.  105,  106,  156,  199,  254,  257, 
258,  283,  301. 

Roscrea,  iii.  349. 

Ros  na  Righ,  ii.  55,  295  ;  iiu  525. 

Ross,  i  xc ;  iii.  885,  386. 

„    n.  330;m.  34. 

„    Ailithir,  i.  cccix  ;  ii.  76,  77. 

„    diocese  of,  i.  xxviii. 

„    Guill,  or  Gull,  i.  xxix. 
Rouen,  i.  ccccxxxviii,  dxii ;  ii.  242, 

243. 

Roxburgh,  i.  cxlviii. 

Ruddlan  Marsh,  i.  dcxxvi.  See 
Rhuddlan. 

Russia,  i,  cxlix,  ccccxi,  ccccxxiv. 

Saighir,  i.  cccix,  ccclxvi. 

Sainte  Reine  d'Alise,  i.  Ixiii,  Ixiv. 

Salop,  i.  ccv. 

Savoy,  i.  ccccxxv. 

*'  Saxon  Shore",  i.  xxxiv. 

Saxony,  i.  xxii,  cxlvii,  ccccxxiv, 
ccccxxviii;  iii.  348. 

Scandinavia,  i.  Ixxvi,  clxxii,  ccxiii, 
ccxcvi,  ccccxix,  ccccxxiv ;  ii.  270; 
iii.  231. 

Schaflfliausen,  i.  ccccxvi. 

Schlaggenwald,  i.  ccccxix. 

Schleswig-Holstein,  i.  ccccxxv. 

Scilly  Islands,  i.  ccccxi. 

Scotia,  exclusively  applied  to  Ireland 
in  ancient  times,  ii.  210. 

Scotland,  i.  xxxv,  xlviii,  Ixviii,  xc, 
xci,  clix,  clxvii,  ccxlv,  ccl,  ccclxxiv, 
ccccxxvi,  ccccxxxiv,  ccccl-xxi, 
ccccxc,  ccccxci,  dxix,  dlxvi,  dc.xiii, 
dcxviii,  dcxx,  dcxxii,  dcxxiii ;  ii. 
88,  266,  287,  302,  341,  349,  368, 
309,  380,  381 ;  iii.  10,  38,  91,  136, 

104,  165,  109,  IbO,  IHO,  247,  248, 
250,  251,  201,  270,  271,  272,  273, 
280,  281,282,283,  284,  285,  2.91, 
290,  299,  300,  301,  315,  331,  339, 


358,  360,  369,  371,  380,  384,  389, 

400,  402,  400,  407,  408. 
Scotl md.  Highlands  of,  i.  cxlviii. 
Screen,  or  Skreenc,  Hill  of,  tY.  106, 

387  ;  iii.  96,  197. 
Scythia,  i.  Ixxvi,  ccccxxiii ;  ii.  188, 

233  ;  iii.  229,  231. 
Segodunum,  i.  Ixxxviii. 
Seimhnc,  iii.  3,  316.    See  Semhne. 
Seine  Inferieure,  i.  ccxcvii. 
Seiscenn  Uairbeoil,  iii.  77. 
Senihne,  iii.  129. 

Semirn,  near  Kuranko,  i.  ccccxcv. 
Sentraoia,  Fort  of,  iii.  258. 
Sequania,  i.  ccclxxxi. 
Serrdha,  country  of,  iii.  330. 
Serviii,  i.  cxiix. 

Seven  Churches  of  St.  Brecan,  m.  66. 
Shannon,   river,    i.   xxix;  ii.  142 

to  144,  145,  201,  259,  202,  207- 

271,  291,  335,  337;  iii.  83,  254, 

262,  263,  364,  373,  392,  390.  See 

Sinann. 
Shenar,  ii.  53. 
Shruthru,  li.cccxliii. 
Siberia,  i.  ccccxvi. 
Sicily,  i.  ccccxxiii. 
Sidhan,  i.  xxix. 
Sidhe  an  Caradh,  ii.  221. 
Siah  Ban  Find,  now  Sliabh  na  m- 
Ban,  iii.  324. 

„    Femen,  ii.  52,  383.    See  Sidh 
Ban  Find. 

„    Finnchaidh,  iii.  527. 

„   Findacha,  now  Sliabh  g-Cuillen, 
lii.  202. 

,,    Midir,  iii.  355,  356. 
Siegeri,  i  cl. 

Sigtun,  Odin's,  i.  Ixxxviii,  cclxv. 
Sdesia,  i,  ccccxix,  ccccxxiv. 
Silvermiues,  Hi.  208. 
Sinann,   river  (now  the  Shnnnor), 

ii.  142,  143,  144. 
Sibbcrg,  i.  ccxx. 
Sith  Seausa,  ii.  343. 
Skreen,  Hill  of,  i.  xxv. 
Skye,  Island  of,  ii.  347. 
Siain,  see  Slane, 

Slane,  i.  xxx ;  ii.  292, 358  ;  lii.  122,  362. 
Slaney,  the  river,  ii.  144. 
Slebe  Fuaid  [rtcte  bliabh  Fuaid],  m. 
97. 

Sleibhte,  ii.  74. 

blemain,  iii.  91,  92,  93,  94,  96,  97. 
Slemish  Mountain,  i.  xxix. 
Sleswig,  i.  ccxv.     See  Schleswig- 

Holstein. 
Sliabh  an  Chairn,  i.  xxix. 

„    Brcagh,  ».  xxx. 
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Sliabh  Crot,  ii.  38G;  in.  179. 
„    Cua,  ii.  155,  15G. 
„    Cuilluin,  or  Sliabh  g-Cuillen, 

Hi.  202,  328. 
,,   Dallaiu,  ii.  193. 
„   Echtge,  ii  99. 
„   Eibhline,  i  xxviii. 

Fuaid  or  Fuait,  i.  ccciv;  ii. 

359,  365. 
„    Gamh,  ii.  343. 
„    Loughra,  i.  xxviii. 
„    Mis,  i.  cccxiii ;  ii.  188,  383  ;  Hi. 

75,  80,  81. 
„    Monad  in  Alba,  Hi.  527. 
„    Na  m-ban,  i.  xxviii;  ii.  383  ; 

Hi.  156,  201,  203,  324. 
„    Ughmoir  (the  Caucasus),  H. 

232. 

„    Uillin,  i.  cccxxxvi. 
Slieve,  see  Sliabh. 
Sligech  (Sligo),  H.  344. 
Slighed  n-Dala,  Hi.  396. 
Sligo,  t.  xxix ;  H.  145,  335,  344  ;  Hi. 

213. 

Small  County,  bar.  of,  i.  xxviii. 

Smarmore,  Hi.  101.    See  Smiramair. 

Smerwick,  Hi.  73. 

Smiramair,  Hi.  101. 

Sonderherred,  i.  ccxx. 

Sorcha  (Portugal),  ii.  301. 

Sord  (now  Swords),  Hi.  395. 

Spain,  i.  xvii,  Ixxvi,  Ixxvii,  xcv, 
cccxxvi,  ccccxii,  ccccxxviii  dxxi, 
dxxxiv,  dli;  ii.  188;  Hi.  210,  360, 
384. 

Srutli  Moena  (the  Menai  Strait),  ii. 
186. 

Stackallen,  ii.  116. 

Staigue  Fort,  i.  cccvi. 

St.  Amand,  {.  dli. 

St.  Bavon  at  Ghent,  i.  ccxii. 

St.  Blaise  or  Blasien,   i.  ccccxc, 

ceccxcv,    d,    dviii,   dxviii,  dxix, 

dxxxvii. 

St.  Emeran,  i.  d,  dxviii,  dxxxviii. 
St.  Gall,  i.  cccclxvii,  diii,  div,  dxii, 

dl,  dlxvii,  dlxviii,  dlxix. 
St.  Germain  des  Pres,  i.  cxlvii. 
St.  Mullins,  ii.  85 ;  Hi.  34,  etc. 
St.  Omer,  i.  dxv. 

St.  Pierre,  Abbey  of,  at  Ghent,  i. 

ccxii. 
Stirling,  i.  xc. 
Stour,  river,  i.  Ixxiii. 
Strafian,  u.  328.    See  Tech  Straf- 

fain. 

Strangford  Lough,  i.  ccclxxv. 
Stratfleur,  i.  ccccxcii. 
Strokcstown,  Hi.  25. 


Styria,  Hi.  232. 

Suck,  river,  i.  xxix. 

Sudermannland,  i.  ccc. 

Suffolk,  i.  Ixxiii,  Ixxxix. 

Suilidh,  river,  now  the  Swilly. 

Suir,  river,  ^.  ccclxxiv. 

Suir,  river,  u.  144,  206. 

Sussex,  {.  xcvii. 

Swansea,  i.  xxxviii,  ccccxiv, 

Sweden,  i.  clxjr,  ccxxviii,  ccxxxi, 

cclxv,  cclxvi,  ccc,  ccclxxiv,  cccci, 

ccccxv,  ccccxix. 
Sweden,  in.  231,  408. 
Switzerland,    i.    ccxcvi,  ccccxxii, 

ccccxxv. 

Swords,  n.  77;  Hi.  395,  396.  See 
Sord. 

Sylt,  Island  of,  i.  cli. 

Syria,  Hi.  231. 

Taffia,  Northern,  i.  cccxliii. 

Taillte.    See  Tailte. 

Tailltin.    See  Tailte. 

Tailte,  i.  xxxiii,  cclvii,  cccxxvi, 
cccxxrii,  cccxxxiii,  dcxxxviii, 
dcxl,  dcxli ;  ii.  148,  381 ;  in.  193, 
194,  524,  525. 

Tailtiu.    See  Tailte. 

Tallaght,  Tallacht,  i.  cccxxxii ;  u. 
76,  85,  233;  Hi.  2,  136,  524. 

Taman,  peninsula  of,  i.  ccccxxiii. 

Tamhlacht.    See  Tallaght. 

Tamlacht  O'Criliy,  i.  cccxxxii. 

Tanais,  Old,  i.  ccccxxiv. 

Tara,  i.  xxv,  xxxiii,  ccxxxi,  ccliii, 
ccciii,  cccxxvi,  cccxxx,  cccxxxiii, 
cccxxxiv,  cccU,  ccclxxv  ii,  dxxxi; 
ii.  8,  12,  14,  15,  17,  30,  31,  38,  61, 
64,  66,  68,  69,  72,  94,  106,  107, 
141,  147,  152,  187,  189,  190,  201, 
235,  236,  237,  262,  290,  327,  337, 
377, 381,  383,  387,  389  ;  Hi.  2,  5,  6, 
7,  8, 12, 14,  15, 24,  41,  42,  43, 59,  60, 
61,  96,  105,  129,  130,  132,  136, 
145,  152,  170,  172,  177,  180,  187, 
193,  194,  197,  241,  306,  313,  317, 
328,  339,  340,  355,  356,  367,  368, 
377,  378,  396.  See  Teamair  and 
■  Teamar. 

Tasinemetum  in  Noricum,  i.  cclxiv. 
Tattybrack,  i.  Ixxxix. 
Teabtha,  i.  xxx. 
Teach  Eandach,  Hi.  74. 

„    Midchuarta,  H.  16,  49,  94,  105; 

Hi.  6,  7,  17,  24,  74,  313, 

367. 

„    Moling,  H.  384 ;  Hi.  34,  46. 

„    Mor  Milib  Amus,  Hi.  6,  24. 
Teamair.    See  Teamar. 
Temar,  i.  ccciii. 
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Teamar,  Temar,  i.  xxx,-  it.  12,  13, 
14,  15,  IG,  18,  19,  25,  45,  51,  106, 
HI,  148,  149,  150,  ISO,  192,  199, 
285,  286,  287 ;  Hi.  7,  8,  15,  130, 
lU,  160,  362.  See  Tara. 
of  Dun  Finntain,  Hi.  524. 

Teamliair  Luachra,  Hi.  132 

Teampall  Muire,  cccxxix. 

Tech  Straflfain,  ii.  328. 

Tees,  river,  ?,  Ixix,  Ixxii. 

Teffia,  i.  cccxxi;  {{.  124,  137,  161. 

Telameit,  river,  in.  97. 

Teltown,  ii.  193.    See  Tailte. 

Temair.    See  Teamar  and  Tara. 

Teniair  Erind,  i.  cccxxvii. 

Tempall  Beneu,  Hi.  6G. 

„    an  Cheathrair  Aluinn,  Hi.  C6. 

Templemore,  Paiish  of,  Hi.  8. 

Temur,  or  Teamur,  eee  Teamar  and 
Tara. 

Teti  Brice,   i.  Ixxxix.     See  Teti 
Breac. 

Teti  Breac,  Teite  Brec,  ii.  196,  332. 
Thames,  river,  i.  ccccjxiv. 
Thebes,  i.  cccclxxxiv. 
Thomond,  i.  xxviii ;  ii.  62,  162,  219,, 

375, 387;  Hi.  274, 280,  281,  282, 288. 
Thrace,  ii.  187,  233  ;  Hi.  231,  233. 
Thule,  i.  xliii. 
Thmingia,  i.  cli. 
Tigh  Moling,  see  Tech  ]Moling. 
Tigh  Temrach,  in.  6,  7.    See  Tara. 
Tinnahinch,  bar.  of,  i.  xxvii. 
Tipperary,  i.  xxvii,  xxviii,  xcv,  cliv, 

ccclxxiv;  ii.  268,  383;  Hi.  5,85, 

15G,  179,  202,  205,  208,  278,  324, 

325,  331,  349. 
Tir  Aeda,  i.  xxviii. 

„    Awley,  bar.  of,  i.  xxix. 

„  Cbonaill,  H.  102,  121,  160,  161, 
162,  342,  343  ;  m.  280. 

„    Connail,  see  Tir  Chonaill. 

„    Conneli,  see  Tir  Chonaill. 

„    Erill,  bar.  of,  i.  xxix  ;  iiu  213. 
Enna,  ii.  164. 

,,  Eoghain,  or  Tyrone,  i.  xxix;  ii. 
121,  134,  154,  345;  Hi.  126, 
127. 

„   Fhiacbrach,  Hi.  16. 

„    Hugh,  bar.  of,  i.  xxviii. 

,,    Morcha,  Hi.  242. 

,,    OiUoIla,  ?.  xxix  ;  Hi.  213. 

„    Oiulla,  {.  xxix. 

„    Tairugire,  i.  cccxxxiii. 
Titchbourn,  t.  cxlii. 
TIachtga,  i.  xxxiii ;  ii.  141. 
1  odi  iu  N.  Italy,  i.  Ixv. 
Toledo,  i.  dxiv. 
Tolka,  river,  H.  81. 


Tor  Chonaing,  Tory  Island,  ii.  18G. 
i:'ce  Tor  hiis. 
„  Inis,  Tory  Island,  ii.  186.  See 
Tor  Chonaing. 
Torrian  Sea,  Hi.  459. 
Tory  Hill,  Co.  of  Limerick,  ii.  215. 
Tory  Island,  i.  ccccxxxv;  H.  184, 

185,  186.    See  Tor  Chonaing. 
Toulouse,  i.  cccxcvii. 
Tracht  Ebe,  i.  dcxl. 
Tradraidhe,  ii.  220. 
Traig  Rudhraidhe,  Port  of,  ii.  341. 
„   Tuirbhe,  Strand  of  Turvey,  Hi. 
41. 

Tralee,  Bay  of,  Hi.  15,  75,  80,  82. 
Trent,  river,  i.  ccvi. 
Treoit,  now  Trevit,  in  Meath,  ii.  57. 
Treves,  i.  xliii,  cl. 

Trim,  i.  xxx;  ii.  160;  m.  160.  See 

Ath  Truim. 
Troyes,  i.  dxiv. 
Tuaheran,  i.  xxviii. 
Tuaim  Drecain,   now  Toomregan, 
Co.  of  Cavan,  ii.  77,  92,  93. 

„   Finnlocha,  ii.  220. 

„    Teanbath,  Hi.  310. 
Tuam,  H.  77. 
Tuath  Eanna,  i.  xxviii. 
Tuirbhi   (Turvey),    Hi.    41.  See 

Turvey  and  Turbi. 
Tulach  Dathi,  H.  342. 

„    Felmedha  (now  Tullow,  in  the 
Co.  of  Carlow),  H.  2?6. 

,,    Ka  Hiaimaitrigl),  iii.  355,  etc. 

„    Og,  iH.  127. 

,,   liusc,  m.  316. 

„    Gassa,  i.  ccvii ;  iii.  207,  208. 
Thind,  i.  cccix. 
Tuladh  an  Bhiail,  Hi.  41. 
Tulchlaen,   river.     See  Tolka,  ii. 

81. 

Tullamore,  ii.  81  ;  iii.  4,  37. 
Tullow,  Hi.  161,  404. 
Turbi,  iii.  41.     See  TuTbhi  and 
Turvey. 

Turvey,  strand  of,  iH.  41.  See  Turbi 

and  Tuirbhi. 
Tuscan  Sea.   See  Tyrrhian  Sea. 
Tyndale     in    Korthumberland,  i. 

cclxxxviii. 
Tyrone,  i.  xxLx,  Ixxxix,  xcv. 
Tyrrhian  Sea,  i.  xxii. 
Uaithni,  i.  xxviii. 
Uamh  Leo,  Leo's  Cave,  Hi.  6Z» 
Ui  Amalgad,  i.  xxix. 

,,   Becon,  in.  130. 

„    Breasail,  in.  127,  316. 

„    Briuin,  xxix. 

„    Briuin  of  Breifne,  i.  xxx. 
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Ui  Briuin  Arcboill,  in.  128,  132. 
„    Cairpre,  i.  xxviii. 
„   Ceinnselaigh,  t.  xxvii;  it.  7i; 

Hi.  3!;i. 
„    Cella,  i.  cccxxxvi. 
„    Clionaill,  i.  xxviii. 
„  Gabhra,  {.  xxviii. 

„    Cormaic,  Hi.  2G1,  262,  263,  333. 
„    Criombthannan,  Hi.  131. 
^    Deaghaidh,  Hi  45. 
„    Dortain,  Hi.  12S. 

Dooiia,  ii.  46  ;  Hi. 
J,    Echach,  Hi.  128. 
„       „    of  Munster.  i.  xxviii. 
„    Failge,  i.  xxvii ;  Hi.  529,  530. 
„    Fealaiu,  Hi.  130,  132. 

Feilmeadha,  Hi.  131. 
„    Fiachra,  ii.  121. 
„   Fiachrach,  i.  xxix. 

Aidni,  i.  xxviii. 
„    Fidhgheinte,  Hi.  261. 
„    Liatlian,  i.  xxvii. 
„    Mac  Cailli,  i.  xxvii. 
„   Mac  Uais,  i.  xxx,  ccexx. 
„    Maine,  i.  xxviii,  xxix;  ii.  58, 
121,  122,  123,  124,  125,  126, 
336,  337,  392;  m.  106,  126, 
133. 

„   Meith,  Hi.  128. 

„    Mic  Caerthainn,  uV.  121,  127. 

„   Neill,  i.  xxix. 

„    Niallain,   barony  of,  ii.  233 ; 

Hi.  3. 
„    Torna,  H.  59. 
„    Tairtre,  Hi.  127,  128. 

Uib  Sagliain,  t.  xxx. 

Uisnech,  or  Uisneach,  {.  xxxiii ;  H. 
13,  190,  191,  381;  Hi.  197,  202. 

Ulad,  Uladh,  or  Ulidia,  i.  xxix, 
cccxliii,  ccclxxii;  ii.  9,  10,  17,  55; 
Hi.  128,  129.    See  Ulster. 

Ullard,  {.  dxix ;  Hi.  129. 

Ulster,  i.  xxv,  ccxxx,  cccvii,  cccxlii, 
ccclii,  cccciii ;  ii.  13,  66,  78,  1:^1, 
126,  164,  199,  290,  206,  313,  314, 
315,  320,  So7,  361,  366;  Hi.  17, 
23,  25,  75,  85,  91-97,  109,  122, 
131,  132,  14],  145,  161,  167,  168, 
174,  175,  177,  187,  196,  202,  203, 
248,  254,  261,  264,  265,  270,  3U7, 
314,  315,  316,  325,  328,  329,  338, 
339,  360,  365,367,368,  372,  373, 
374,  380,  425. 

Umall,  i.  xxix  ;  Hi.  125,  126. 

Uman  Srutli  [Uma  Shruth],  i.e. 
bronze  stream,  H.  299. 

Ummairrith,  i.  ccccxxxvi 


Upland,  i.  cec. 

Upper  Wood,  barony  of,  Hi.  44. 
Upsala,  i.  ccxxx. 
Ural  Mountains,  i.  cxlix,  ccccxi. 
Urchenfeld,  Herefordshire,  i.  clxlx. 
Vaison,  i.  Ixiii,  Ixiv,  Ixxx,  cclxiv. 
Valencia,  Island  of,  ii.  278. 
Valentia  Bay,  i.  cccxii. 
Vaulry,  i.  ccccxix,  ccccxxviii. 
Vauxhall  Gardens,  i.  dcxxiv. 
Venice,  i.  dixii. 

Ventry,  Hi.  65,  68,  70,  71,  82,  379. 

Vesontio,  i.  ccclxxxi. 

Vieil-Evreux,  {.  ccccxliii. 

Vienna,  i.  dcxxxii ;  Hi.  232. 

Vigna  Ammendola,  i.  cccclxir. 

Villedar,  ccccxix. 

Vol  nay,  i.  Ixiv. 

Volterra,  i.  cccclxxxviii. 

"Wales,  i.  xxxvii,  xxxviii,  xl,  xcii, 
cxxxix,  cxlii,  cxliii,  clvii,  clix,  clxiv, 
clxxii,  clxxviii,  clxxix,  ccxxxviii, 
ccxli,  ccxliv,  cccxcii,  ccccxv, 
ccccxc,  ccccxci,  ccccxcii,  ccccxciii, 
ccccxciv,  ccccxcvi,  ccccxcvii, 
dxix,  dlxvi,  dxxiii,  dexxvi;  ii. 
337;  in.  299,  353,  358. 

Wales,  North,  i.  cccclxiv. 

Wash,  the,  i.  Ixix. 

Waterford,  i.  xxvii,  xxviii,  xxx, 
cccxxiv ;  ii.  383 ;  Hi.  4,  5,  85,  201. 

Weissing,  i.  cccexvi. 

Wessex,  i.  xxiv,  xl,  dvii. 

Westmannland,  i.  ccc. 

Westmeath,  H.  91,  145,  161,  262, 
291  ;  iH.  24,  248,  254,  372,  403. 

Westminster,  Hi.  274. 

West  Munster,  i.  xxii ;  ii.  97 ;  Hi. 
179,  253.    See  Munster. 

Westplialia,  Hi.  232. 

Wexford,  n.  38,  286,  383 ;  Hi.  174, 
313,  335,  361. 

Wicklow,  i.  xxvii,  xcv,  cliv,  ccclxxiv; 
H.  217,  338  ;  in.  5,  160,  211,  296, 

Wigton,  i.  xc. 

Winchelsea,  i.  cclxxxvii. 

Witham,  river,  i.  cccclxiv. 

Wittenberg,  i.  dlxii. 

Wladimir,  i.  ccccxxiv. 

Wolfenbiittel,    cxcv,  ccclxxxi. 

Wood  Quay,  Dublin,  ii.  289. 

Worcester,  i.  ccv. 

Worms,  i.  ccclxxvi. 

Wurzburg,  i.  Ivi. 

York,  i.  dcxxv. 

Yorkshire,  i.  xcrii. 

Zinnwald,  t.  ccccxix.. 
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Accliillea  millefolium,  i.  ccclxxiii 
Accompaniment,     instrumental,  t. 

dlxi,  dlxii. 
Acorns,  i.  ccclxv. 
Adrian  IV.,  bull  of  Pope,  Hi  267. 
Adscriptio  glebae,  i.  cxiv. 
Adze,  i.  ccclxi. 

Aenech,  the,  or  fair,  i.  cclii ;  func- 
tions of  the — ,  originated  in  funeral 
games,  {.  cclv ;  was  an  organized 
assembly;  the  enclosure  for  women 
at — ,  i.  cclvi  ;  the  great  — s 
were  chronological  units,  i.  cclvii' 
cclxi. 

Ager  publicus,  {.  ccxxiii. 
Ages,  the  three,  of  human  culture,  i. 
ccccviii. 

Agilofings,  the  Bavarian,  i.  ccxxxii. 
Agweddi,  or  Gwaddol  of  the  Welsh, 

i.  clxxii,  clxxiv,  clxxviii. 
Aillt,  pi.  Eilltion,  i.  cxxvii,  clii, 

cliv. 

Aire,  i.  xcvi,  c,  ci,  cii ;  represented 
the  Lombard  Ariman,  i.  cv, 
cviii ;  political  rights  of,  cix, 
cliv,  civ,  clvi,  clvii,  clviii, 
clxxii,  clxxiv,  clxxxiv,  cciii, 
cciv,  ccv,  ccxxxiii,  ccxl,  ccxlii, 
ccxliv,  ccxlii,  ccliv,  cclviii, 
cclxx,  cclxxv,  cclxxvi, 
cclxxvii,cclxxxii,  ccxciv,  ccc, 
cccl,  cccli,  cccliii,  ccclv, 
ccclxi,  ccclxx  ;  Hi.  467.  See 
Bo- Aire. 

„  Ard,  the,  i.  cxliii,  cliii,  ccxlii, 
ccxliii,  ccxliv,  ccxlv,  ccxlvi, 
ccxlvii,  cclxvi,  cclxx, 
cclxxxii,  ccxci,  ccclxvii, 
ccclxxxviii,  cccc ;  ii.  34-37, 
38;  Hi.  26,  28,  469,  493, 
497,  498,  513,  515. 

„  Cosraing,  i.  clviii,  clxi,  clxxiv, 
cci,  ccii,  ccv,  ccxliii ;  his 
functions,  ccxlvii  -  ccxlviii ; 
he  represented  the  A.  Sax. 
Gerefa ;  he  did  not  hold  a 
court,  ccxlviii,  ccxlix,  cclxii, 
cclxvi;  ii.  36  ;  ttV.  470,  491, 
492,  493. 


Aire  Desa,  i.  cxiii,  cxliii,  cliii,  clvi, 
cciv,  ccxxxiv,  ccxlvi  ;  his 
functions,  ccxlvii,  cclxv, 
cclxviii,  cclxxx,  cclxxxii, 
ccxci,  cccliv,  ccclv,  ccclxvii ; 
ii.  37  ;  Hi.  28,  29,  467,  468, 
490,  493,  491-407,  513. 
„  Echtai,  i.  cliv,  cciv,  ccxlv  ;  was 
master  of  the  horse,  or  com- 
mander of  the  permanent 
military  force  of  a  Tuath, 
ccxlvi,  ccxlvii;  ii.  37  ;  his 
function,  326 ;  Hi.  468,  493, 
497. 

„    Febsa,  H.  469 ;  Hi.  469. 

,,    Feibe,  i.  clxxii,  clxxiii ;  Hi.  114. 

,,  Fine,  i.  clxi,  clxxiii,  clxxxiv, 
cxci,  cci,  cciii,  cciv,  ccv, 
ccxliii,  ccxlvii,  ccxlviii,  ccli, 
ccliii,  ccliv,  cclv,  cclvii,  cclxi, 
cclxii,  cclxviii,  cclxxx  ;  H. 
36  ;  Hi.  491,  513,  516,  517. 

„  Forgaill,  three  ranks  of,  i. 
ccxlii;  corresponded  to  the 
Welsh  Canghellor  or  Chan- 
cellor, ccxliii  ;  cclii,  cclxvi, 
cclxvii,  cclxx,  cclxxx,  ccxc, 
ccxci ;  ii.  38  ;  Hi.  28,  467, 
468,  493,  500,  501,  513. 

„  Tuisi,  i.  cciv,  ccxlii ;  name  cog- 
nate, with  Dux  and  Here- 
tog  ;  was  the  Taoisech  of 
later  times,  ccxliii ;  the  latter 
corresponded  to  the  Welsh 
Twysawg,     ccxliv,  cclxx, 

ccxci ;  house  of  ,  cccli, 

ccclii,  ccclv ;  ii.  37 ;  Hi.  28, 
467,  468,  49.3,  499,  513. 
Airecht,  i.  clxxxviii,  cclxii. 

„  Fodeisin,  i.  ccxhx,  cclxii, 
cclxvi,  cclxvii,  cclxxii, 
cclxxiii. 

„  Foleith,  i.  cclviii,  cclxii,  cclxiii, 
cclxxii. 

,,    Urnaide,    ?".     cclxii,  cclxiii, 
cclxxii. 
Aireman,  i.  cii. 

Airhs,  i.  clxxx,  cclxxxiii,  ccci,  ccciv, 
cccxviii. 
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Airs  to  which  ancient  lyric  verses 
sing,  Hi.  389,  391 ;  air  of  Seag- 
han  O'Duibhir  an  Ghleanna, 
395,  397,  399. 
„  Irish,  i.  dxc,  dxcii,  dxciii, 
dxciv,  dxcvi,  dxcviii,  dxcix, 
do,  dci,  dcii,  dciv,  dcvii, 
dcxiii  ;  caprice  of  collectors 
in  dealing  with  — ,  dcxiv  ; 
distinction  between  the  ob- 
ject of  the  archaeologist  and 
of  the  artist  in  dealing  with 
— ;  duties  of  the  musical 
archaeologist,  dcxvi  ;  rights 
and  duties  of  the  musical 
artist,  dcxvii. 
„  Scottish,  in  the  key  of  C, 
dcxix  ;  in  the  keys  of 
D,  E,  G,  and  A,  dcxxii. 
the  Welsh  and  EngUsh  dispute 
concerning  the  paternity  of 
certain,  i.  dcxxvi. 
„  Welsh,  traces  of  true  Welsh 
music  to  be  still  found  in  old 
i.  dcxxvii. 

Aithech,  Aitheach,  {.  cxxx ;  expla- 
nation of,  Hi.  469,  484,  490, 
506. 

„  ar  a  Threba,  u  cci,  ccii,  cciv, 
ccxvi,  ccl,  ccli ;  i.  cclviii, 
cclxxv,  ccclxvii;  ii.  26;  Hi. 
26,  482-489. 

„  Baitsi,  Hi.  482,  483,  513.  See 
A.  Baitsidhe. 

„  Baitsidhe,  the  latter  word  con- 
nected with  bachelor,  i.  ccl ; 
and  Avith  Baccalaria  and 
Bacele,  i.  ccli. 

„    Comaide,  {.  ccxvi. 

„  Tuatha  or  Atticotti,  i.  xxiii ; 
first  revolution  of  the,  xxiv  ; 
second  do.,  xxv ;  accounts  of 
those  revolutions  confused, 
xxvi ;  Keating's  view  of  those 
revolutions,  xxvi,  xxvii ;  they 
show  the  Scotic  power  to 
have  been  recent,  xxviiij 
Morand,  Cairpri,  and  Fera- 
dhach,  gods  of  the  — ,  xxxii ; 
distribution  of  the  conquered 
tribes  throughout  the 
country,  xxvii,  xxx-xxxi, 
xxxiv,  xlvi,  Ixxvii,  clii ;  iii. 
83,  84.  See  Atticotti. 
Albanians  (Scotchmen),  i.  xxi ;  iii.  7. 
Alder,  i.  ccccv. 

Ale,  i^  ccclxix,  ccclxxii,  ccclxxiii, 
ccclxxiv,  ccclxxv,  dcxiii.  See 
Cuirm,  Beer. 


Ale  Bank,  see  Brugge. 
„    House,  i.  cccLoi.    See  Cuirm- 
tech. 

Allelujah  Victory,  the  end  of  Scotic 
Invasions  of  Britain,  i.  xlvii. 

AUemannen,  i.  civ. 

Allodial  land  of  Ethelings,  i. 
cxxxviii ;  —  in  Wales,  cxxxix. 

Almoghen,  i.  cclxv. 

Alnus  glutinosa,  i.  ccccv. 

Alod  and  cognate  words,  i.  cxxxiv, 
clxxxv. 

Altud,  i.  cxxvii,  cxxviii,  cxxix. 

Alum,  ^.  ccccii,  ccccv,  ccccvi. 

Amalgad  or  Awley,  son  of  Athi  or 
Dathi,  battles  fought  by  in  return- 
ing from  the  Loire,  i.  xlvi. 

Ambacti,  ccxxxvi.    See  Amhus. 

Amber,  {.  cccciv,  ccccxxxv, 
ccccxxxvi. 

Amentum,  the,  used  with  the  Sleg 
and  the  Laigen,  i.  ccccxlv. 

Amhuis,  see  Amhus. 

Amhus,  or  Ambus,  {.  cxiii  ;  tV.  389, 
391. 

Amobyr,  i.  ccxl. 
Amphictyonic  league,  i.  xciii. 
Amus,  Amuis,  Ambus,  i.  ccxxxvi. 

See  Amhus. 
Andbahts,  Andbahtos,   i.  ccxxxvi, 

ccxxxvii. 

Anelace,    or    Verona    dagger,  i. 

cccclvi. 
Anglo-Normans,  i.  xxiv. 
, ,    Saxons,  i.  v ;  English  people 
not  all  — ,  Ixix,  Ixxxi,  cxxviii, 
cxxix,   cxxxix,    cxl,  cxliii, 
cxlvii,  cLxix,  clxxix,  cxcix, 
cci,    ccv,    ccxxxiii,  cclviii, 
cclv,     ccbcxxviii,  ccxcvi, 
cccliii,      ccclx,  ccclxxvii, 
cccclxxiii. 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  i.  xxi, 
xxii,  xxiii,  xxiv,  xxv,  xxvi,  xxvii, 
xxix,  XXX,   xxxi,   xxxii,  xxxvii, 
xxxviii,  xlvi,  Ixxxvi,  xcii,  ccxliv, 
ccl,  cclviii,  cclxiv,  ccc.xxvii ;  H.  3, 
■   5-7,  19,  50,  90,  95,  129,  130,  137, 
146,  156,  159,  167,  169,234,235, 
294;  iii.  2,  178,  260,  283,  2^4. 
288. 

Au-lS'asc,  See  Ear-rings  and  Glos. 

Ansruth,  see  Dae. 

Antiphonary  of  Bangor,  i.  dcxHv. 

Antiphony,  i.  dxlviii. 

Antiquities,  owners  of  rare,  should 

place  them  in  the  Museum  of  the 

R  I.A.,  iii.  289. 
Antrustio,  t.  cviii. 
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Aorabetsman,  i.  ccxxxvii. 

Apple-trees,  i.  ccclxxviii. 

Arabic  rule  in  Spain,  i.  dxxi. 

Arbalete  a  Galet,  i.  cccclxi. 

Archaeology,  prehistoric,  i.  i ;  crude 
views  of  writers  on,  ccccviii. 
„  Irish,  importance  of,  in  compa- 
rative history  of  Arj-an  race, 
{.  iv;  and  in  the  history  of 
the  laws,  etc.  of  England, 
France,  etc.,  v. 

Archil,  i.  cccci. 

Ard  Kigh  Erind,  i.  ccxxxi,  ccxxxviii, 
ccclxxi. 

Argonautic  Expedition,  Irish  version 
of  the,  in.  332. 

Argyvreu,  i.  clxxviii. 

Arimann,  the,  of  the  Lombards,  {, 
cii ;  different  opinions  regarding, 
cii,  et  seq. ;  etymology  of,  ciii, 
civ;  the  quality  of  — ,  did  not 
exclude  that  of  Antrustio,  Leude, 
or  Vassal,  civ ;  — s  mentioned  as 
freemen,  cvi. 

Arimannen,  relation  of,  to  the 
Comes  or  Graf,  the  same  as  that 
of  Aires  to  the  Rig  Tuatha,  i.  cvi ; 

—  only  could  have  slaves  ;  —  as 
Scabini,  and  as  burghers  of  toAvns, 
cvii. 

Arimannia,  used  for  the  Arimanni 
of  a  district;  —  mentioned  by 
Marculfus,  i.  cviii  ;  —  used  for 
household  property;  —  used  for 
rents,  etc.,  cix. 

Arimenni,  L  ciii.    See  Arimann. 

Armed  Whip,  i.  cccclxii.    See  Suist. 

Armour,  defensive,  t.  cccclxxii, 
et  seq.;  —  of  the  Irish,  cccclxxiv; 

—  at  the  Battle  of  Magh  Tuircd, 
a.  253. 

Arms,  warriors  buried  with  their, 
i.  ccccxxxix ;  different  types  of, 
referred  by  O'Curry  to  different 
races,  ccccxxxvii ;  —  of  Sreng.  ii. 
235 ;  construction  of  — ,  alluded  to 
in  the  tale  of  the  Battle  of  Magh 
Tuired.  ii.  238  ;  —  of  the  Firbolgs, 
240  ;  —  of  the  Tuatha  De 
Danand;  descriptions  of  —  in 
the  tale  of  the  second  Battle  of 
Magh  Tuired,  245  ;  manufacture 
and  repair  of  —  by  the  T.  De 
Danand,  248,  250  ;  —  of  the 
time   of  Eochad  Feidlech,  201  ; 

—  used  in  the  Battle  of  Atli  Co- 
mair,  262  ;  —  found  at  Keelogue 
Ford  in  the  Shannon,  271  ;  — 
used  at   the  battle  of  Aenech 


Tuaighe,  275  ;  —  of  Illiach,  314  ; 
Descriptions  of  —  in  the  Tain  Bo 
Chuailgne,  315,  318;  description  of 
—  at  the  Battle  of  Clontarf ,  'Ji. 
347,  348. 

Army,  the  standing,  of  the  Ard 
Righ  Cairbre,  the  Clann  Moma, 
ii.  387 ;  instances  of  a  regular  — , 
after  the  Battle  of  Gabhra,  388. 

Array  of  Battle  of  the  Firbolgs,  ii. 
238. 

Arrow  Heads,  flint  ,  ii.  271 ;  barbed 
— ,  ii.  273. 

Arrow,  i.  ccccUi,  ccccliv;  ii.  272,  273  ; 
Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages  killed 
by  an  — ,  287. 

Artificers,  the  three  great,  of  the 
T.  De  D.,  ii.  246. 

Artistic  Music  of  the  Continent 
known  in  Ireland,  i.  dlxvi;  Irish- 
men living  abroad  acquainted 
with  — ,  dlxvii. 

Artizans,  Hi.  209. 

Aryan,  i.  iii,  iv,  v,  lxii,lxviii,  Ixix,  Ixx. 
language,  an,  not  a  proof  that 
a  race  is  Aryan,  i.  Ixix. 
Aryans,  i.  Ixxvii,  Ixxxiv,  Ixxxviii, 

ccxiv,  ccxxiv,  ccxcvi,  cccxxxiii. 
Ashburnham,  Lord,  the    Book  of 

O'Duvegan,  or  of  Ui  Maine,  in  the 

possession  of,  and  access  to  it 

refused  to  Irish  scholars,  ii.  59, 

11^4-125,  354. 
Asor,  the,  i.  dx.    See  Nebel  Nassor. 
Assemblies  of  the  people,  names  of 

the,  i.  cclii. 
Assembly,    manner   of  convening 

each  kind  of,  i.  cclviii ;  persons 

entitled  to  vote  at  each  kind  of 

popular  — ,  cclviii. 
Assy  rian  Kings,  names  of,  given  in 

Flann's  poem,  ii.  160,  244. 
Atlantis,  the,  i.  cccxlv,  ccccxxxii  ;  ii. 

195,  196,  325,367;  iii.  192,  368, 

378,  385. 
Ataman  of  the  Cossacks,  i.  cilL 
Athelings,  i.  c,  cxxxviii,  ccxxxii, 
Atrebati,  i.  cclxiv. 

Attachiamcnta  bonorum,  t.  cclxxxiii. 
Attachment,  t.  ccxxxiii ;  —  Courts 

of  Verderors,  cclxxxiii. 
Atticotti,  i.  xxiii,  xxvi,  xxx,  xxxi, 

xxxii,  xlvi ;  iii.  84.    See  Aithech 

Tuatha. 

Attorney,  etymology  of  the  name, 

i.  cclxxiii.  ""Tn'  •  ^^7^^' 
Augadora      (Goth),  Augatora, 

(O.H.G.).    See  Window. 
Auger,  i.  ccclxi. 
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Auguries,  from  birds ;  fro'Ti  tha 
croaking  of  ravans ;  cliirpin?  of 
birds  ;  chirping  of  the  wren  ;  stars 
and  clouds  by  night,  ii  22  4. 

Aurlaind,  t.  cccv 

Authentic  Tones,  se?  Tones. 

Avenger  of  a  Kindred,  see  Dialwr, 

Axe,  {.  cccclvii,  cccclviii ;  —  not 
mentioned  in  the  Tain  Bo 
Chuailgne,  ii.  318;  the  Lochlan, 
— ,  it.  348  ;  —  of  the  Danes  and 
Dalcassians,  ii.  34:8-350. 

Axle- spindle,  i.  cccclxxix. 

Axle-tree,  i.  cccclxxix. 

Baccalaria,  i.  ccli. 

Bacele,  i.  ccli. 

Bacon,  i.  ccclxix ;  w,  481,  483. 

Bagpipe,  the,  i.  ccccxc,  ccccxcviii, 
dxxxi ;  not  used  in  war  by  the 
Irish ;  Celtic,  Romance,  and  Teu- 
tonic names  of  the  — ,  i.  dxxxii  ; 
Irish  name  borrowed  from  the 
Romance  ;  medieval  Irish  — ,  the 
same  as  the  modern  Scotch  — ,  i. 
dxxxiii;  dcxx,  dcxxi. 

Bail,  or  Aitire,  i.  ccxcii  ;  the  Aitire 
Nadma  or  Roman  Nexus  ;  the 
Cimbid  or  Nexus  become  "  addic- 
tus",  i.  ccxcii ;  the  Aitire  Foesma, 
i.  ccxciii.    See  Aitire  in  Glos. 

Baile,  or  Bally,  i.  Ixxxiv,  Ixxxv, 
Ixxxvi,  Ixxxvii,  Ixxxviii,  xc, 
xci,  xciii,  cxxxv,  clxxvi, 
ccxliv,  ccclxii. 
„  Biathach,  {.  Ixxxvii,  Ixxxviii, 
cliii. 

,,    Maoir,  or  stewards' Baile,  i.  cliii. 

"  Bairn  Breac",  i.  ccclxiv.  See  Bair- 
gin  in  Glos. 

Bal.    See  Bol. 

Ballestre,  {.  cccclxi. 

BalUum,  the  Middle  Latin,  i.  Ixxxiv. 

Balls,  hollow  golden,  for  the  hair, 
m.  189,  190,  192. 

Bally,  conclusions  deducible  from 
the  geographical  distribution  of 
Bal  and  —  in  topographical 
names,  {.  xci.    See  Baile  and  Bol. 

Ballybiatach,  i.  xcii,  xciii,  xcv,  xcvi, 
xcviii,  xcix,  c.  See  Baile  Bia- 
thach. 

Ballyboe,  i.  Ixxxvii,  Ixxxviii,  Ixxxix, 
xc,  xci,  xcv,  xcvi,  xcviii,  cxv. 

Banqueting  Hall  of  Tara,  t.  cccxlvi, 
cccxlvii,  cccli,  ccclxxi. 

Bare,  a  kind  of  grave,  i.  dcxxxix. 

Bardo  Cucullus.    See  CucuUus. 

Bards,  ii.  1 72. 

Baretta,  i.  cccxcvi. 

¥0L,  II, 


Barley,  i.  ccclxii,  ccclxiii,  ccclxiv, 
ccclxvi,  ccclxxiii. 

„    meal,  i.  ccclxxiv. 
"  Barnan  Coolann".     See  Bearnan 

Cualann. 

Baronies  represent  ancient  Tuaths, 
i  xcviii. 

Barr,  the,  i.  cccxcv,   cccxcjvii ;  HL 

199,  200,  201,  202,  209. 
Barrack,  great,  of  Tara,  described 

by  Cineadh  O'Hartagan,  ii.  377  ; 

mentioned  in  Caan  O  Lothchain's 

poem  on  Tara,  ii.  378;  description 

of  the  — ,  Hi.  6-7. 
Barred,  the,  i.  cccxcvi,  cccxcvii. 
Barrels,  i.  ccclvi. 

Barrenness  a  cause  of  reproach 
among  the  ancient  Irish,  ii.  158. 

Barrete,  Barrette,  i.  cccxcvi, 
cccxcvii. 

Barrister,  four  grades  of,  among  the 
ancient  Irish,  i.  cclxxiii ;  origin  of 
the  word,  cclxxiv ;  a  —  not  en- 
titled to  Log  Enech,  cclxxv. 
Bass,  invention  of  figured  or  funda- 
mental, i.  dlxiv. 
Bassoon,  the,  {.  dxxx 
Battle  of  Acliadh  Leith  Dearg,  it. 
112.    (See  Carn  Achaidh 
Leith  Dearg). 
„    Aenach  Tuaighe,  i.  ccc cliii. 
„    Almhain,  ii.  391. 
„    Ath  Comau-,  ii,  146,  276,  277, 
295. 

„     „    Ferdiad,  Hi.  25. 
„    Beallach  Mughna,  ii.  104,  105. 
,,    Caenraighe,  ii.  388. 
„    Carn  Achaidh  Leith  Dearg,  ii. 
17. 

„    Cenn  Abrat,  ii.  57  ;  Hi.  261. 

„    Cill  na  n-Daighre,  ii.  155. 

„    CiU  Osnadh,  ii.  68,  151. 

.,    Cinncha,  ii.  371. 

„    Cliach,  ii.  383. 

,.    Ciontarf ,  i.  ccccxxxiii,  cccclxx ; 

ii.  116,  345  to  352,  353,  392  ; 

Hi.  153,  267. 
„  •  Cnamhros,  ii.  383-386. 
„    Cnuca,  i.  ccciii,  cccxxii, 
„    Craebh  Tulchadh,  ii.  167. 
„    Crinna,  ii.  140. 
„    Cuarna,  the  Hill  of,  H.  328. 
„    Cuil  Cuillean,  ii.  383. 
„    Cumar  na  Tri  n-Uisce,  u,  383. 
„    Dinn  Righ,  H.  256. 
„    Druim  Criaich  (second),  ii 

146. 

„    Dubh  Chomar,  ii.  152  ;  Hi.  10 
„    Dunbolg,  H.  340,  341. 

49 
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Battle  of  Feaa,  ii.  383. 

„    Finntragh,  or  Ventry,  Hi.  83. 
„    Gabhra,  u.  382,    383,  386, 
387. 

Glengerg,  iii.  153. 
.,    Inis  Derglocha,  it.  383. 
„    Kinsale,  u.  16G. 

Knockaulin,  ii.  358. 
„    Loch  Riach,  iii.  153. 
,,    Magh  Adair,  ii.  156. 
„    Magh  Ailbhe,  ii.  105. 
„       „     Ita,  ii.  232. 

,,     Leana,  or  Lena,  {{.  265  ; 
iii.  179,  180. 
„       ,,     Mis,  ii.  383. 
„  Mucruimhe,t.  ccccxxxiv, 

ii.  57. 

„       „     Rath.  ii.  341,  342. 

„  „  Tuired,  i.  ccclvii, 
ccccxxxi,  ccccxxxii. 
cccclii,  cocci  iii, 
cccclviii,     cccclxxiv  ; 

iii.  225. 

„    Moin  Mor,  ii.  107. 
„       „     Trogaidh,  ii.  356. 
„    Ocha,  ii.  339,  340. 
„    Rath  Inil,  ii.  384,  386. 
„    Ros  na  Righ,  ii.  55. 
„    Sidh  Femen,  ii.  383. 
„    Sliabh  Mis,  ii.  383. 
Battle-axe,   i.    ccccxliii,  ccccxlix, 
ccccli. 

B  attles  won  by  the  Fianna  of  Find 
Mac  Cumhaill,  ii.  383. 

Bauer,  the  German,  i.  Ixxxiv. 

"  Beauty  and  the  Beast",  {.  iii. 

"  Bearnan  Cualann",  iii.  319. 

Beds,  i.  ccclxi. 

„    Feather  — ,  i.  cccliii. 

Bedstraw,  the  yellow,  i.  ccclxxiv, 
cccci,  ccccv. 

Beef,  i.  ccclxviii,  ccclxix. 

Beer,  i.  ccclxiii  5  —  the  chief  drink 
of  the  Irish,  ccclxxi ;  plants  in- 
fused in  — ,  to  make  it  bitter, 
ccclxxiii  ;  ccclxxiv,  ccclxxv, 
ccclxxvi,  ccclxxvii. 

**  Beestings  milk",  i.  ccclxviii. 

Beitrage,  Kulm  u.  Schleicher's,  i. 
Ixvii. 

Bells,  antiquity  of ;  uses  made  of  — 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  i. 
dxxxiii ;  probably  known  in  W. 
Europe  before  the  Christian  era  ; 
open  and  closed  — ;  Clocc,  the 
Irish  name  of  the  open  — ,  bor- 
rowed from  the  L.  Latin  Clocca  ; 
origin  of  the  latter  word  obscure ; 
it  was  used  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 


centuries  for  hand-bells,  etc.,  after- 
wards apiilied  to  large  —  in 
belfries  ;  Campana  and  Nola,  other 
names  for  — ,  dxxxiv;  origin  of 
these  names;  the  Irish  Cluicine; 
early  use  of  —  in  Irish  churches  ; 
—  were  measures  of  church  rights, 
dxxxv ;  use  of  small  closed  — ; 
the  pear-shaped  closed  —  called 
Ceolans ;  the  —  bells  called  Cro- 
tals.  iii.  319-323;  i.  dxxxvi ;  the 
Crotals  described  in  the  Penw/ 
Journal ;  the  bronze  Ceolans  in  the 
]\Iuseum  of  the  R.  I.  A.  formed 
part  of  a  musical  branch,  iii.  319  ; 
Crotals  not  used  by  Christian 
priests ;  explanation  of  the  term, 
iii.  321  ;  they  were  put  on  the 
necks  of  co^vs  and  horses,  iii.  323  ; 
O'Curry's  objection  to  the  use  of 
the  term  Crotal ;  Ledwich's  and 
O'Curry's  mistake  concerning  the 
Crotal,  i.  dxxxvi. 

Belt,  i.  ccclxxxvi. 

Beltis,  i.  ccclxxxvi. 

Benefice,  original  meaning  of,  i. 
ccxxiii ;  modified  by  the  German 
conquest,  ccxxiv. 

Benna,  the,  i.  cccclxxvi,  cccclxxviii. 

Benn  Buabhaill,  iii.  305. 

Benn  Cliroit,  iii.  305. 

Beowulf,  i.  ccxv,  ccxxxii,  ccxxxvii, 
ccliii. 

Bequest,  i.  clxxxvii.  See  Manach  in 
Glos. 

Berngal,  a  king  of  the  race  of  OUamh 

Fodhla,  ii.  9. 
Berrbrocc,  i.  cccxxxviii,  ccclxxxiii, 

ccclxxxiv,  cccclxxiv. 
Bes  Tigi,  i.  Ixxxvii,  cxiii,  cxl,  cxli, 

cxlii,  cxliii,  cUv,  clxxxvi,  ccxxvii. 
Beste  Houbet,  i.  cxii. 
Biatach,  cxiv. 

Biatad,  i.  cxi,  cxii,  cxiii,  cxxiii,  cxxiv, 
cxxv,  cxl,  cxliv,  ccxl,  dcxlii. 

Bifahen,  the  Gothic,  i.  cxlv. 

Bifange,  i.  cccviii. 

Bill-hook  or  Fidba,  i.  ccclxi. 

Bin,  i.  ccclix. 

Bindean,  Hi.  119. 

Binidean,  t.  ccccii. 

Binnit,  or  Binnet,  i.  ccclxviii,  ccccii. 

Bir,  i.  ccccxxxii,  ccccxxxiii,  ccccxliv, 
ccccxlvi. 

Birds,  {,  ccclxx. 

Birlaw,  i.  clx,  cclxxi.    See  Brugh- 
recht. 
„    Courts,  cel. 
Birret,  Birrcta,  i.  cccxcvi,  cccxcvii. 
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Birur,  i.  ccclxvi,  Hi.  150.  See  Water 
Cress. 

Birrhus,  i.  cccxci. 

Birrus,  i.  cccxcvii. 

Bishop,  retinue  of  a,  Hi.  510. 

Blanket.    See  Brothracli. 

Blackthorn,  the,  used  for  capping 
fences,  i.  clxxxii ;  use  of,  in  drui- 
dical  rites,  ii.  216,  227. 

Blood-wite,  {.  ccxlviii. 

Bo  Airech,  ii.  35  ;  a  harper  always 
considered  to  be  of  tlie  rank  of  a. 
Hi.  365.    See  Bo  Aire. 

B(5  Aire,  i.  Ixxxix,  ci,  cx,  cxi,  cxiii, 
cxiv,  cxxix,  cxxx,  cxliii, 
cliv,  civ,  clvi,  clxv,clxxii, 
clxxiii,  clxxxii,  clxxxiii, 
cxcviii,  ccir,  ccxxxii, 
ccxxxiv,  ccxxxv,  ccxli, 
ccxlii,  ccxlvii,  cclviii, 
cclxv,  cclxxx,  ccxci, 
cccliii,  ccclxvii,  ccc ;  ii. 
25  ;  Hi.  26,  29,  365,  465, 
466,  467,  469,  478,  482, 
483,  486,  493,  513, 
519. 

„    „    Febsa,  i.  cxl,  ccc ;  H.  35  ; 

iH.  26,  481,  485. 
„    „    Gensa,  Hi.  27. 
„    „    Kemibi,  Hi.  490.    See  Fer 
Fotlai. 

Boar,  the  wild,  i.  ccclxx. 

Boc  Land,  i.  cxxix,  cxxxvii,  cxxxviii, 
cxxxix,  clxix,  cciii. 

Boe,  meaning  of,  i.  Ixxxviii,  Ixxxix. 

Boeli,  the  Norse.   See  Bol. 

Boendr  or  Buendr,  i.  Ixxxiv. 

Bog,  corpse  exhumed  f  rom  a,  in  Fries- 
land,  {.  cccxcviii ;  shoes  found  in 
a  Danish  turf  ,  cccxcviii. 

Bog-bean,  i.  ccccv. 

"Bog-Butter",  i  ccclxvii. 

Boiler,  {.  ccclix,  ccclxxiii. 

Bol,  the  Norse,  i.  Ixxxiv,  Ixxxvii, 
Ixxxviii,  Ixxxix,  xc,  xci,  cxlix. 

BoUa  (A.  Sax,),  i.  ccclvi. 

Bollan,  i.  ccclvi ;  Hi.  152. 

Bolli,  the  Norse,  i.  ccclvi. 

Bombalum,  the,  a  kind  of  Musical 
Branch,  {.  dxxxviii ;  description 
of  —  in  the  Epistle  to  Dardanus, 
i.  dxxxix. 

Bonde,  the  A.  Sax.,  i.  Ixxxiv. 

Bondes,  i.  cclxv. 

Bondwomen,  i.  ccclxi,  ccclx. 

Book  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore,  Hi. 
300. 

Book  of  KcUs,  illuminations  of  the, 
prove  knowledge  of  colours,  123. 


Book  of  Navan,  H.  13,  321,  377.  See 
Manuscripts. 
„    Ui  Maine,  compiled  by  Sean 
Mor  O'Dubhagan,  ii.  58,  69, 
124,125,  126,  354. 
Bordarii  of  Domesday  Book,  i.  cxv, 

cxvi. 
Borgh,  free,  {.  cci. 
Borh,  a,  i.  cci. 

Borough,  representation  of  a  ;  the 
Bruighfer,  the  mayor  of  a  — ,  {. 
clxi;  —  represented  the  Saxon 
Burgh,  clxii. 

Borough-English,  i.  clxxix. 

Borromean  Tribute,  Hi.  313.  See 
Boireamh  Laiglien. 

Boc5,  i.  cclvii. 

Both,  Bothan,  i.  cxv. 

Botliach,  i.  xcvi,  cxv,  cxxviii,  cxxix, 
cxl,  cxliii,  cli,  clii,  clx,  clxxxvi, 
cxcvii,  ccxl,  ccli,  cclxxvi ;  Hi.  494. 

"  Bothy",  the,  of  Scotland,  i.  cxv. 

Bottles,  Leather,  {.  ccclvii, 

Boulagh,  i.  ccclxviii. 

Bourdon,  the,  of  Hieronymus  de 
Moravia,  i.  dxxix. 

Bow,  i.  cccclii-ccccliv ;  ii.  272-27-3. 
See  Arrows. 
„    (of  musical  instruments),  the 
use  of,  learned  from  the 
Spanish     Arabs     by  the 
Joglars,  {.  dxxii. 

Bowed  musical  instruments  did 
not  come  into  Europe  at  the 
crusades,  {.  dxx;  —  were  in  use  in 
Ireland  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century  ;  —  are  of  Arabic 
origin ;  —  were  not  in  use  before 
the  eighth  century,  dxxi ;  —  men- 
tioned in  Irish  MSS.,  dxxvii. 

Bovata,  the  Latin,  i.  Ixxxix. 

Bowls,  i.  ccclvi. 

Box  and  chest,  i.  ccclix. 

Bracae,  i.  ccclxxxiv,  cccxci. 

Brace,  the  Gaulish,  i.  cxli 

Bracelets,  Hi.  156,  170. 

Brach,  malt,  i.  ccclxxiii. 

Bracket,  Bragot,  i.  ccclxxvi, 
ccclxxii,  ccclxxiii. 

Braga  Cup,  the,  i.  ccxiv. 

Bragaud,  Bragaut,  i.  cxli,  ccclxxiii, 
ccclxxvi. 

Braket  or  Bragget.    See  Bragaut. 
Bramble,    the,    or  Blackberry,  i. 
ccccv. 

Bran,   the   hound  of   Find  Mac 

Cumhaill,  Hi.  222. 
Brat,      i.    ccclxxxii,  ccclxxxiii, 

cccxxxvii,  ccclxxxviii,  cccc,  dcxlii. 
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Brayette,  the  large,    i.  ccclxxxiv, 

cccclxxiv. 
Bread,  i.  ccclxiii,  ccclxiv,  ccclxv. 
Breaking  of  cinders,  {.  cclxxviii. 
Breeches,  i.  ccclxxxiv. 
Breeste  gairid,  {.  ccclxxxiv. 
Brehon  Laws,  {.  cxxxviii ;  U.  326, 

355,  375  ;   iii.  135,  205,  255,  25G, 

323,  328,  334,  335,  363,  364,  368. 
Brein  Gwynn,  one  of  the  druidic 

courts  of  Anglesea,  ii.  182. 
Breithnm,  i.  cclxxiv. 
Brennin,  the  Welsh,  i.  ccxliv. 
Bretheman  or  Brehon,  i.  cclxiii. 
Brethyn,  {.  ccclxxxvii. 
Bretwalda,  the  Saxon,  {,  Ixx,  ccxxxi. 
Brewing,  privilege  of,  i.  ccclxxvi, 
dcxlii. 

„  Vat,  the,  called  the  Daradach, 
i.  cccLxxii. 

Breyr  or  Breyer,  i.  cxvii. 

Bricriu's  Feast,  z.  cccclxx;  zY.  372; 
iii.  1 7-  2 1 ,  3 1 4,  3 1 5.    See  Tales . 

Bridal  Gift.    See  Coibche  in  Glos. 

Bride  Price,  i.  clxxiv,  clxxv. 

Bridles,  i.  ccclv. 

Brigantes,  i.  xx,  xxi. 

British  tribes  in  Ireland,  {.  xx. 

„  Museum,  i.  cccclxiv ;  Mr. 
Cook's  Collection  of  Anti- 
quities in  the  — ,  in.  321 ; 
trumpets  found  in  Ireland, 
now  in  the  — ,  346. 

Britons,  i.  v,  xxi,  xxxv,  xxxvii,  xl, 
xli,  xlv,  xlvii,  xlviii,  Ixx,  Ixxv, 
cclxxxviii,  cccxxxiii,  ccclxiii, 
ccclxx,  ccclxxi,  cccxc,  cccciv, 
cccclxxvii ;  ii.  185;  iii.  38,  355. 

Bro  or  Quern,  {  ccclx. 

Brocc,  the,  i.  cccxcvii,  cccxcviii,  eccc. 

Broigne,  derivation  of  the  word,  i. 
cccclxxiii,  cccclxxiv. 

Bronze,  no  evidence  that  it  was 
known  before  iron,  i.  ccccviii; 
Irish  name  of,  ccccix; 
manufacture  of,  ccccx  ;  sup- 
posed Phenician  origin  of, 
ccccxi ;  use  of  analyses  of ; 
early  analyses  of  —  defec- 
tive ;  newer  analyses  more 
perfect;  new  ones  Avanted, 
ccccxii;  no  analyses  of 
Spanish  — s,  ccccxiii ;  —  may 
contain  lead  as  an  accidental 
ingredient,  ccccx v  ;  Wibel's 
theory  of  the  making  of  — , 
ccccxvii  ;  —  was  probably 
made  from  crude  copper  and 
tin  stone  ;  the  impurities  in 


—  8  serve  to  indicate  the  na- 
ture of  the  ores ;  Gbbel's  clas- 
sification of  the  alloys  of;  true 

—  the  oldest  alloy,  ccccxviii; 
composition  of  ancient  — s 
definite,  ccccxLx;  clas-sifica- 
tion  of  ancient  — s,  ccccxx  ; 
lead  —  s  ;  zinc  — s,  ccccxxii ; 
constitution  of  the  _s  of 
different  countries  ;  Assy- 
ria,  ccccxxiii  ;  Austria, 
ccccxxv  ;  Bavai  ia,  ccccxxv  ; 
Bohemia,  ccccxxiv ;  Car- 
thage, ccccxxiii;  Denmark, 
ccccxxiv;  Egypt,  ccccxxiii; 
England,  ccccxxvi  ;  France, 
ccccxxv ;  Germany(Eastern), 
ccccxxiv ;  Germany  (North- 
ern and  Central),  ccccxxv; 
Greece,  ccccxxiii ;  Ireland, 
ccccxxvi  ;  Rhine  Land, 
ccccxxv  ;  Rome,  ccccxxiv  ; 
Russia,  ccccxxiv ;  Savoy, 
ccccxxv ;  Scandinavia, 
ccccxxiv ;  Scotland,  ccccxxvi; 
Scy thia,  ccccxxiii ;  Switzer- 
knd,  ccccxxv ;  general  con- 
clusions as  to  the  compara- 
tive constituents  of  the  Bron- 
zes of  different  countries, 
ccccxxvii ;  evidence  of  the 
use  of  —  in  historic  times, 
ccccxxxvi. 

Bronze  Age,  true  use  of  the  term,  t. 
ccccx ;  ii.  266. 
,,   Implements  found  in  Holstein, 

Hi.  348. 
„    Sling  Balls,  ii.  291. 
„    Swords  easily  made,  i.  ccccix. 
„    "Weapons,   i.  ccocvii,    ccccx ; 
number  and  classification  of 
analyses  of,  i.  ccccxx ;  per- 
centage of  tin  in  each  type 
of,    ccccxxi ;  iron  and  — 
frequently     mentioned  in 
Irish  MSS.,  ccccxxxi ;  ii.  340. 
Brooch,  i.  ccclxxxvii ;   gold  —  of 
Medb,  iii.  102;  Aitherne  and  the 
gold  —  of  Ard  Erestine,  161,  162  ; 
large-size  —  mentioned  in  the  story 
of  Queen  Edain,  162;  law  re- 
garding the  wearing  of  — es,  163  ; 
large  — es  mentioned  in  the  tale 
of  the  wandering  of  Maelduin's 
Curach;  1  histle-headed — es,  164; 
Scottish  —  es    mentioned  in  the 
story  of  Cano,  164,  165  ;  carved 
— es,  165,  1C6 ;  — es  of  bronze 
and  Findruinc,  167. 
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Broth,  i.  ccclix,  ccclxvi,  ccclxviii. 
Brown  Type,  or  pre- Aryan  race  in 
Europe;     more    numerous  in 
England  than  in  Ireland,  ?'.  Ixxvii. 
Brudin  Da  Derga,  tale  of  the,  re- 
ferred to,  {.  XX,  Ixxii  Ixxiv,  cccxlvi, 
cccl,  ccclv,  ccclxxxii,  ccclxxxiii, 
cccxc,       ccccxxxi,  ccccxxxiii, 
ccccxlvii,  cccclxii;  iii.  107,  136, 
152,  189,  190.    See  Tales. 
Brugge  of  the  Korse,  the,  i.  cccli, 

ccclxxi,  ccclxxiii. 
Brugh,  {.  clx  ;  development  of  a  — 
into  a  city,  i.  clxii,  ccxlix, 
cclvii,  ccclxii. 
„    I.     cclii,      ccclxxxix.  See 

Brughfer. 
„    Town,  the,  a  prototype  of  a 

borough,  i.  clx. 
„    Court,    i.    clxii,    eel,  cclxii, 
cclxxxiii. 

Brughfer,  i.  ccc,  cccxviii,  ccclv, 
ccclxi;  iii.  o70,  485-490.  See 
Bruighfer. 

Brughrecht,  i.  clx,  ccl,  cclxxi. 

Bruighean  Da  Derga,  ii.  625.  See 
Brudin  Da  Derga. 

Bruighfer,  i  cliv,  clx,  clxi,  cxcviii, 
ccxxxiii,  ccxxxv,  ccxxxix,  ccxli, 
ccxlvii  ;  his  functions,  his  duties, 
and  privileges;  his  court,  ccxlix; 
it  corresponded  to  the  Birlaw 
Court  of  Scotland,  and  was  of  great 
antiquity,  ccl,  cclvii,  cccxlvi, 
cccxlix,  ccclvii,  ccclxii,  ccclxxvi; 
ii.  35.    See  Brughfer. 

Bruine,  the,  i.  cccclxxiv. 

Brunjo,  the  Gothic,  i.  cccclxxiii-iv. 

Bruoch,  i.  ccclxxxiv-v. 

Bruih,  i.  ccclxvi.    See  Broth. 

Buachaill  cael  Duhh,  "  black  slender 
boy",  the  tune  of,  iii.  394,  3-  9. 

Buaile,  ii.  344. 

Buccina,  the  Roman,  {.  dxxx. 

Buckbean,  i.  ccclxxiv. 

Buckles,  {.  ccclxxx. 

Budne  of  bronze  for  the  hair,  iii.  159. 

See  Buidne. 
Buff  jerkin,  i.  ccclxxxvi. 
Bugherane,  i.  ccccv. 
Buildings,  Mac  Firbis  on  stone,  in 

Erinn,  iii.  IG  ;  stone  — ,  iii.  64  ; 

ancient  stone  —  of  Kerry,  iii  67- 

71  ;  stone  buildings  not  all  pre- 

Milesian,  Hi.  83. 
Buinde,  the,  iii.  306.    See  Buine. 
Buine,  the,  i.  dxxx,  dxxxi. 
Buinire,  Buinnire,  the,  i.  dxxxi ;  iii. 

867. 


Buisine,  the,  i.  dxxx. 

Bull,  the  Papal,  Docta  Sanctorum,  i. 

dlxvi. 
Buonaccordo,  i.  dxvi. 
Burden  of  a  song.    See  Refrain. 
Burdoon,  the  kind  of  singing  called, 

i.  dcv  ;  not  a  refrain,  but  a  species 

of  Faux  Bourdon,  ^.  dcvii ;  nature 

of  the  Irish  — ,  i.  dcvii. 
Burgh,  {.  clxii. 
Burgundians,  i.  ccii. 
Burhs,  i.  ccxxviii. 

Burial  of   the   dead,   reasons  for 
writing  on,  i.  cccxix. 

„    of  Eoghan  Bel  with  his  red 
spears,  ii.  325. 
Burlaw,  i.  eel.    See  Birlaw. 
Butter,  i.  ccclxvii-viii ;  Hi.  474,  475, 

477,  481,  483,  485,  487,  491,  492, 

490,  498,  499,  501. 
Buttermilk,  iii.  478.    See  Milk. 
Buttons,  gold,  i.  ccclxxxiii. 
By,  meaning  of,  i.  Ixxxviii-ix. 
Byme,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  i.  dxxxi. 
Byrlaw.    See  Burlaw  and  Birlaw. 
Caeth,  i.  xxxi 
Caethion,  i.  cxxvii-viii. 
Cahir.    See  Cathair. 
Cai,  i.  cxl. 

Caille,  i.  cccxciv-v.    See  Veil. 
Caimsi,  the,  i.  ccclxxxii. 
Cain,  pi  Cana,  i.  cxxiii,  cxxiv,  clvi, 
cciv,     ccxxxiv,  ccxxxviii, 
ccxlii,  ccxliii,  ccxlv,  ccxlvi, 
ccliv,     cclxxi-ii,  cclxxxii, 
cecxxx. 
„    Adamnain,  i.  cclxxii. 
,.    Cormaic,  {.  cclxxii. 
„    Dcmnaigh,  ii  S2-33. 
„    Fenechas,  i.  cclxxii. 
,,    Fuithrime,  i.  xviii,  cclxxii  :  {/. 
31-32. 

„    Righ  Erind,  t,  cclxxi. 
Cainte,  i.  cclxxii. 

Caire,  i.  ccclix,  ccclxix,  dcxxxix, 

dcxl,  dcxlii. 
Cairde,  i.  cxxiii-iv,  ccxliii,  cclxxi. 
Caiite,  Cairti,  i.  cccxxxi,  cccxxxii, 

dcxxxvii,  dcxxxviii. 
Caisel,  the,  i.  ccxcvii,  ccciv-v,  cccix, 
dcxxxix  ;  Hi.  4,  14,  15. 

„    Builders,  m.  14,  15,  16. 
Cake,  unleavened  barley  and  oat, 

{.  ccclxiii ;  the  Bocaire  or  oatmeal 

— ;  different  sizes  of,  i.  ccclxiv. 

See  Bairgin  in  Glos. 
Caledonians  at  Tara,  Hi.  7. 
Caluraigh,  or  ancient  burial  grounds, 

Hi.  71. 
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Camisia,  the,  i.  ccclxxxii. 
Campana,  i.  dxxxiv,  dxxxv. 
Camps  of  Caesar,  L  cccvi, 
Camsilis,  the,  t.  ccclxxxii. 
Cana,  an  order  of  poets  it.  171,  217. 
Canach,  {.  cccci. 
Candelabrum,  i.  cccxlvi. 
Candlestick,  i.  cccliii. 
Canghellor,  the  Welsh,  i.  cci,  ccxliii, 
ccxliv. 

Canon,  a  musical  instrument,  i.  dxv- 
dxvii. 

„    a  musical  term,  {.  dlv,  dlvii- 
viii,  dlxii. 
Canonical  Repetition,  i.  dlvii,  dlxii. 
Canteredus,  or  Cantred.  See  Triucha 

Ced. 

Canto-Fermo.    See  Cantus  Firmus. 

Cantref  of  Wales,  i.  xcii. 

Cantus  Firmus,  {.  dxlix,  dliii-iv,  dlxiv, 
dlxxvi-viii,  dlxxxvii. 

Cape,  {,  cccxci,  cccxciii. 

Capel  or  Horse-land,  i.  xcv,  cliii-iv. 

Capp,  the,  i.  cccclxxv. 

Carcar,  a  prison,  Carcair  Leith 
Macha,  i.  dcxxxix ;  Carcair  na 
n-giall,  a.  16. 

Carew  Papers,  i.  xcv,  xcvi. 

Carlovingians,  i.  cclx,  cclxi. 

Carn,  the,  mode  of  making,  i. 
cccxxxv  ;  use  of  the  — ,  to  ascer- 
tain the  number  slain  in  a  battle  ; 
instance  of  a  —  being  placed 
over  a  corpse,  cccxxxvi ;  and  over 
the  heads  of  those  slain  ;  custom 
of  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the 
slain,  and  of  protecting  them  by 
a  — ,  cccxxxvii ;  stones  subse- 
quently added  to  —  s,  cccxxxix; 
dcxxxvii-viii-ix. 

Carol,  I.  dxl. 

Carpat,  the,  i.  cccclxxv ;  the  name  a 
loan  vord,   cccclxxvii;  the 
vehicle  itself  of  Roman  origin, 
tccclxxviii ;    names   of  the 
different   parts  of  the  — , 
cccclxxviii-cccclxxxii. 
„    Serda  or  Scythed  Chariot,  i 
cccclxxxii-iii. 
Carpentum,  the,  i.  cccclxxvii. 
Carr,  the,  i.  cccclxxv. 
„    sliunain    or    sliding    car,  i. 
ccccxliii,  cccclxxvi,  cccclxxxii. 
Carriages.    See  wheeled  carriages. 
Carrow,  the,  t.  xcviii.    See  Ceath- 

ramhadh. 
Carrucate,  i.  Ixxxiv. 
Carrus,  the,  t.  ccccLxxvi. 
Carving  in  yew- wood,  m.  67,  59. 


Casati,  i.  cxvi. 

Casks,  i.  ccclix. 

Casque,  or  War-hat,  i.  cccxcv. 

Castes,  classes  of  Irish  society  not, 

i.  cxxix,  cxxx. 
Cathach,  or  "  Book"  of  Battles,  u. 

163  ;  Hi.  289. 
Cathair,  the,  i.  cccvii,  cccviii,  cccix; 

the  —  or  "  Fort  of  the  wolves"  at 

Fahan,  i.  cccx-cccxii,  ccclxvi ;  in. 

4,  64,  65,  66-75 ;  townland  names 

derived  from,  85  ;  —  Chonrai,  79, 

81-82;    guardroom    or  warder's 

seat,  i.  cccxi-xii;  Hi.  79. 
Cathbarr.    See  Barr. 
Cattle,  i.  cclxxi. 

„    shed,  i.  ccclxvi. 

„    yard,  i.  ccclxvi. 
Cauchi,  the,  i.  ccclxxiii. 
Ceathramhadh,  the,  i.  Ixxxiv,  xcii, 
xcv. 

„  Bhaile,  i.  xci. 

„  Maoir  or  Maer  quar- 
ter, i.  cliii.  See 
Baile  Maer. 

Ceile,  i.  xcvii;  Saer  and  Daer,  or 
free  and  base — ,  i.  cx,  cxiv ;  duties 
of  a  — ,  on  the  death  of  liis  Flath, 
cxi ;  relation  of  the  heirs  of  a  — 
to  the  Flath,  cxii,  cxiii ;  persons 
included  under  the  term,  cxiv ; 
rights  of  — s,  cxv,  cxxvi,  cxxvii, 
cxxix;  — s  only  had  poUtical 
rights,  cxxix  ;  they  were  not  neces- 
sarily related  by  blood  to  the 
Flath,  cxxix,  cxl,  cxli ;  amount 
of  rent  of  base  — s,  cxliii,  cxiv, 
clii ;  extent  of  holdings  of  —  s,  civ, 
civ,  clviii,  clxii-clxiii,  clxxxiii, 
clxxxvi-ix,  cxciii-vi,  cxcviii,  ccvii, 
ccxxv,  ccxlii-iii,  cccviii,  ccclxxvi ; 
a.  34  ;  iii.  493-496,  498-500,  509. 

Ceileship,  nature  of,  i.  cx.  See 
Ceilsine. 

Ceilsine,  i.  cviii,  cxii,  cxxvii,  cxliv, 
clxxxv,  ccxxxviii,  cclxix. 

Ceis,  J.  dxli ;  ii.  344  ;  iii.  243-256. 
,,    Corann,  ?i,  343. 

Ceiss,  a  vessel,  i.  ccclxviii. 

Celtic  Languages,  connection  of 
the,  with  the  Sanskrit ;  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  their  scientific 
study,  i.  xlviii-ix;  not  included 
in  Indo-Germanic  family ;  Prich- 
ard's  early  opinion  on  the  rela- 
tionships of  the  — ,  1;  his  work 
on  the  — ,  li ;  Ad.  Pictet's 
and  Bopp's  works  on  the  — , 
Iii. 
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Celtic  Grammar,  causas  of  its  diffi- 
culty, i.  liv ;  Mr.  Garnett's  way 
of  accounting  for  case-endings  in 
Irish,  i.  liv. 

"  Celts",  weapons  so  called,  i.  ccccxli, 
ccccxliv,  ccccxlix  ;  u.  264:-265. 

Celts,  {.  Ixix,  Ixxv,  cxxxviii,  ccxcvi. 

Cemeteries,  poem  on  the  chief 
ancient  royal,  i.  cccxxvii. 

Cenedl,  of  the  Welsh,  i.  Ixxviii.  See 
Cinel. 

Cennbarr.    See  Barr. 

Centena,  the  German,  i.  Ixxxii-iii, 
xcii,  ccxxx. 

CentivUlaria  regis,  i.  xcii. 

Cenuid,  the,  {,  cccxcv. 

Ceolan,  the,  i.  cclxxxix,  dxxxvi-vii ; 
Hi.  331,  332. 

Ceorl,  the  Saxon,  i.  cclviii. 

Cepoc,  Cepog,  the,  L  cccxxiv ;  iii, 
247,  371-375. 

Cerbyd,  the  Welsh,  {.  cccclxxviii. 

Cerd,  the,  i.  ccclii:  Hi.  209,  210. 

Cerdraighe,  tribe  of  the,  or  gold- 
smiths, Hi.  207,  203. 

Cetal,  Ceatal,  the,  u.  173. 

Certan,the,  Hi.  374. 

Chains  of  gold,  H.  7. 

Champion's  "  flat  stone".    See  Liic 
Curad. 

„      Handstone",  {.   cccclvi ;  ii. 
263,  264,  275,  295.    See  Lia 
Lainha  Laich. 
„    Share,  the,  {.  ccclxviii;m.  75-79. 

Chanting,  the,  of  the  liturgy,  like 
the  Greek  recitative,  i.  dxlvii^ 
practised  in  the  west  of  England 
in  the  seventh  century,  L  dlxvii. 

Charcoal,  i.  ccclxii. 

Chariot,  the,  i.  ccclxi ;  description  of 
Cuchulaind's  — ,  cccclxxviii-ix ; 
description  of  Conall  Cernach's  — , 
cccclxxxi ;  description  of  Laeg- 
haire  Buadach's  — ,  cccclxxxi; 
the  Scythed  — ,  cccclxxxii;  ii. 
299-302.  See  Carpat. 
.  Charmed  weapons,  ii.  254. 

Chaste  tree,  i.  ccclxxiii. 

Cheese,  i.  ccclxv,  ccclxvii-viii. 

Chess,  i.  ccci;  ii.  190 ;  Hi.  191 ;  chess- 
board, i.  ccci,  dcxUi;  ii.  192;  Hi.  165. 

Chest,  i.  ccclix. 

Chevalier  d'Ost,  i.  ccli. 

Chief  of  Kindred.    See  Aire  Tine. 

Chifonie,  the,  i.  d,  dxxiv.  See 
Ciphonie  and  Symphonic. 

Chimneys,  i.  cccliv,  ccclv. 

Chord  of  the  seventh,  first  use  of, 
i.  dlxv. 


Chorus,  the,  ccccxc,  ccccxci. 
Choruses,  Greek  system  of,  ill  adap  - 

ted  for  Christian  congregations/  i. 

dxlviii. 

Chronicon  Scotorum,  ii.  130. 

Chronology  in  Ireland  not  older  than 
Christianity,  i.  Ixxi. 

Chrotta,  the  British,  of  the  fifth 
century,  i.  ccccxcv  ;  supposed  — 
of  a  MS  of  the  eleventh  century, 
CGCCxcviii,  di ;  opinions  of  J. 
Grimm,  de  Coussemaker,  and 
Diefenbach  regarding  the  — , 
ccccxcix, 

Chunine,  the  O.  H.  G.,  i.  ccxxviii-ix. 
Chunrats,   or  Ruolandes  Liet,  i. 
cccliv. 

Church,  civil  organization  of  ancient 
Irish,  {,  cccviii. 

„  chants,  early  practice  of,  in 
Ireland,  i.  dcxliv, 

„  music,  influence  of  Celtic  and 
German  poetry  on,  i.  dxlviii ; 
early  — ,  constructed  on  the 
quinquegrade  scale,  the  natu- 
ral scale  now  used  in  — , 
dlxxxvi ;  Irish  music  is  to 
be  compared  with  old  — , 
dlxxxvii. 

Church  tones,  i.  dlxiv,  dlxv,  dlxxi, 

dlxxiii-dlxxvi,  dlxxviii-ix,  dxcvi, 

dxcvii,  dxcviii. 
Cider,  i.  ccclxxviii ;  Hi.  478. 
Cilorn,  Cilurn,  i.  ccclvi,  ccclxviii; 

Cilurn  umaide,  i.  dcxlii. 
Cimbal,  the,  i.  dxvii. 
Cimbid,   i.    cxx,    cclxxxv,  ccxcii, 

ccxciii ;  Hi.  507. 
Cimbri,    the,     i.    ccxcvii,  cccvi, 

ccclxxiii. 

Cimbrian    Horsemen,  i,  cccclxx, 

cccclxxiv. 
Cindfine,  i.  clxiii. 

Cinel,    Cineal,    i.  Ixxviii,  Ixxxvii, 

cxcviii,  ccxviii. 
„    Boghaine,  Hi.  127. 
„    Chonaill,  ii  160,  161. 
.,    Enna,  Hi.  127. 
„    Eoghain,  or  Eogain,  H.  155, 

156. 

„    Fermaic,  Hi,  332. 

„   Fiachrach,  i  ccccv  ;  m.  121. 
Cinerary  Urn,  i.  cccxxiii, 
Cing,  i.  ccxxviii-ix. 
Cir  Bolg,  i.  ccclix. 
Circulus  tintinnabulis  instructus,  i. 

dxxxvii. 

Cis,  i.  clxv,  ccxxxiv  ;  Cis  Flatha,  i. 
ccxxxviii,  ccxl ;  Cis  n-incis,  t.  clxv. 
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Cithera,  t.  ccccxc,  dviii ;  in.  Sol ; 
difference  between  the  lyre  and 
the  — ,  {.  dix  ;  difference  between 
the  psalteriuni  and  the  — ,  dx ; 
Cithara  Anglica,  dxviii ;  Cithara 
Teutonica,  d,  di,  dxviii. 

Civilization,  definite  system  in  Eriu, 

a.  2. 

Clad,  Claid,  Cladh,  i.  ccciv,  cccxxx ; 

Cladh  coicriche,  i.  dcxl 
Claideamh,  i.  ccccxliv,  ccccliv. 
Claidem,  i.  ccccxxxviii,  ccccxliii, 

ccccliv-vi. 
Claidhem  ^lur,  i.  ccccliv. 
Clan,  Clann,  nobles  only  wore  of  the  ; 
constitution    of  the    — ,  i. 
cxxix ;    clan    names  Avere 
eponyms  ;  M.  Guizot's  differ- 
ent view  of  the  — ,  clxvii; 
his  comparison  of  the  — ,  with 
the  feudal  family ;  they  were 
not,  however,  very  different, 
clxviii ;  the  responsibility  of 
the  — ,  partly  territorial ; 
the  clan  system  better  pre- 
served among  the  Irish  than 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
cxcix. 
„    Baoiscne,  ii.  387. 
„    Bloid,  iii.  282. 
„    Colla,  peculiar   privileges  of 

the,  a.  16,  IGO. 
„    Colniain,  it.  159;  m.  24,  340. 
„    Cuiloin,  a.  101. 
„    Dcaghaidh,  ii,  358,  377. 
„    Feara  Ivois,  iii  309,  385. 
„    Luigdcch,  ii.  349,  350. 
„    iM  aurice,  Kt.  288. 

Neill,  ii.  154,  155,  043,  344,  iii. 
278. 

„    Ranald,  iii.  282,  300. 

„    liickarde,  or  Kicard,  iii.  2G7, 
2t9,  274,  275,  280,  281,  28G. 

„    Tail,  m.  287,  289. 

„    Umoir,  iii.  15,  205. 

„    William,  iii.  205. 
Clanna,  i.  clxxxii. 

„    J)eagadh,  Clanna  Deaghaidh, 
i.  cclxxvii ;  ii.  358. 

„    IMorna,  ii.  377,  387. 
Clasps,      carved,      i.  ccclxxxi, 

ccclxxxiii. 
Classes  of  society  in  Eriu,  ii.  33. 

See  Crith  Gablach. 
Clavacin,  i.  dxv. 

Clavicembalo,  Clavicimbalo,  dxv, 

dxvi. 
Clavicordo,  i.  dxvi. 
Claymore",  i.  ccccxliv. 


Cledyf,  the  Welsh,  i.  ccccxliv. 

Cleith,  Cleithe,  t.  c. 

Cleitmc,  the.  i.  cccxcv-vi ;  Hi.  209. 

Cleitones.    See  Athelingo. 

Cless,  iii.  147. 

Clossamun,  i:i  147. 

Clcssine,  iii.  147. 

Cletin,  Cletine,  the,  i.  ccccxxxvi, 
ccccxxxviii,  ccccxl,  ccccxlv-vi ;  ii, 
298,299. 

Cli,  an  order  of  poets,  ii.  171,  217. 

Cliabh  Inar,  i.  cccxxxviii,  ccclxxxvi. 

Clientes  of  the  llomans,  i.  ccxxiv ; 
Clients  Lends,  and  Ceiles,  essen- 
tially the  same,  i  ccxxiv. 

Clitones  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  i  c. 
See  Cleitones. 

Cloak.    See  Brat,  Fuan,  Matal. 

CIocc,  i.  dxxxiv-v, 

Clocca,  i.  diii,  dxxxiv. 

Clochan,  i.  cccviii,  cccxi,  cccxii, 
cccxiv-vii ;  iii.  G4,  65,  66-75. 

Clochur,  the,  or  stone  bed,  i, 
dcxxxviii. 

Cloictech,  i.  dxxxvi. 

Cloin,  the,  of  a  chariot,  {.  cccclxxviii, 

Clos  Blancs,  i.  ccxcvii 

Clothra.    See  Crotal,  Hi.  322 

Clouds.    See  Stars. 

Cluiclie  Caentech,  not  a  pyre,  though 
sometimes  used  in  that  sense,  i. 
cccxxiii,  cccxxv-vi. 

Cluicini,  i.  dxxxvi. 

Cnairsech,  the,  /.  clvi,  ccxxxiv. 

Cnamh-fher,  a  castenet  or  bone 
player,  iii.  367,  544. 

Cnoc,  i.  cccxxix,  cccxxxv,  dcxxxviii. 

Cobhluige,  the  harp  strings  so  called, 
iii.  251. 

Cocarts,  tenants  who  paid  tribute  in 
dye-stuffs,  i.  ccccii ;  Hi.  119. 

Cochal,  Cocul,  i.  cccxci-iii,  cccxcv, 
dcxl ;  Hi.  105.    See  CucuUus. 

Cochlin,  Cochline,  the  small  hooded 
cloak  called  the,  ?'.  cccxc ;  it  cor- 
responded to  the  Gallo-Koman 
Cucullio,  cccxci;  Cochlini  Go- 
bac/i,  dcxl. 

Cocolla,  the,  i.  cccxcii.  See  Cochall. 

Cocull.    See  Cochal. 

Cogadh  Gall,  re  Gaoidhealib,  "the 
Wars  of  the  Danes  with  the 
Gaedhil",  quoted,  ii  346, 

Coibclie,  /.  clxxiii-clxxvii,  clxxxviii, 

Coic  Tighis,  explanation  of,  iii.  56, 

Coif,  the,  i.  cecxciv. 

Coipe,  or  Coife,  i.  cecxciv. 

Coir,  Hi.  214,  215,  255, 

Colaisti,  i.  xx,  xxi. 
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Colg,  the,  I.  ccccxxxviii-ix ;  U.  243; 
Colg-det,  the,  i.  cccclvi. 

Collective  Frankpledge.  See  Frank- 
pledge. 

Collegia,  or  Colleges,  rise  of  in 
towns,  i.  ccvii ;  their  privileges 
abused ;  they  Avere  suppressed  and 
re-established  several  times;  the 
name  was  applied  to  two  kinds  of 
corporations,  the  collegium  proper, 
and  the  sodalitas,  ccviii ;  the 
trade  colleges  survived  the  Roman 
Empire,  ccix. 

Colonization,  early,  ii.  232.  233,  231. 

Coloured  thread.    See  Thread. 
„    garments,  antiquity  of,  Hi.  152, 
153. 

Colours  used  to  distinguish  different 
classes  of  society,  Hi.  89,  124 ; 
knowledge  of  — ,  123 ;  colours 
of  vestments,  clothes  of  different 
colours  part  of  the  tribute  of 
Flaths  and  Ceiles,  1 24 ;  colours  of 
winds,  133,  134. 

Column  of  Antoninus,  i.  ccxcviii-ix, 
cccii,  ccclxxxvi. 

Comarb,  {.  cxi,  cxiii,  clvi,  clix,  clxiii, 
ccli. 

Combat,  description  of  the,  between 
Cuchulaind  and  Ferdiad,  ii.  HO'S- 
312  ;  Hi.  414,  et  seg. 

Comites  of  the  Germans,  /.  ccxxxv. 

Comma,  signification  of  in  music,  i. 
dxlv. 

Commons  land,  settlers  on,  had  at 
first  only  the  usufruct,  i. 
cxxxvi ;  their  position  in 
Scandinavia,  {.  cxxxvi.  See 
Folcland. 
,,   representation  of  the,  ^.  cxcvi. 

Commot,  or  half  cantref  of  Wales, 
i.  clii,  cliv,  celxvi-vii. 

Communism,  M.  H.  Martin  on  the 
alleged,  of  the  early  Celts,  {. 
cxxxviii ;  system  of  —  in  Russia  and 
other  Sclavonic  countries,  cxhx. 

Comorb,  see  Comarb. 

Comorbship,  /.  clxxxi,  cxcii,  ccxvi. 

Compass,  {.  ccclvi ;  ii.  329,  330. 

Compensation  to  tenants  for  im- 
provements, i.  cxc. 

Compui'gators,  i.  cclvii,  cclxxxvi ; 
relation  of  —  to  juries,  {.  cclxxxvi. 

Comtincur,  or  marriage  portion,  i. 
clxxvii. 

Concilium,  the,  of  Tacitus,  i.  cclix. 

Concords  used  by  the  Romans  in 
the  second  century ;  those  men- 
tioned by  St.  Isidore,  i.  dxlviii. 
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Conduits,  i.  dlxi,  dlxvi. 

Confreries,    or  Confraternities,  i, 

ccix,  ccx,  ccxiii. 
Congilda,    i.  cciv,  ccvi,  ccl,  ccli, 

cclxxv. 
Congildones,  {  ccxvi. 
Conjurati  sodales,  i.  ccxii. 
Constable  of  the  Most,  i.  ccxlvi ; 

constable  of  a  Hundred,  ccxlvii. 
Constabularius  regis,  i.  ccxlvi. 
Conseildes  Prud'hommes,  L  ccl. 
Co-partners,  see  Comarbs. 
(■ope,  or  pluviale,  i.  cccxo. 
Copper  ores,   i.  ccccxiii ;  foreiga 
minerals    mixed    with    — , 
cccciv. 

„    crude,    composition     of,  {. 
ccccxiv. 
Copperas,  {.  ccccvi. 
Coppers,  ancient,  i.  ccccxv,  occoxvi ; 

origin  of  small  quantities  of  tin  in 

— ,  ccccxvii. 
Corn,    different   kinds    of,  grown 

in  Ireland,  i.  ccclxii ;  the  kind  of  — 

chiefly  grown,  ccclxiii. 
Corna,  in  Museums  of  R.  I.  Academy 

and  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Hi, 

350. 

Corporations  in  towns,  rise  of,  {. 
ccvii. 

Corporations  des  Arts  at  Metiers,  {. 

ccix,  ccxi,  ccxiii. 
Costume  of  Amargin,  Hi.  94-95. 
„      „  Bee  Fola,  or  Folad,  i. 

dxxxv ;  Hi.  180. 
,,       „  British  vikings,  Hi.  150. 
„      „  Britons    (Mic  Baitsi  of 

the),  i.  ccccxxxiii. 
„       „  Broen  and  Brudni,  Hi.  99. 
„       „  Causcrach  or  Causcraigh 

Mend,  Hi.  92,  145 
„  Cavalcades  described  in 

preface   to   Tain  B6 

Chuailgne,  Hi.  156, 157, 

158. 

„       „  Celtchair    Mac  Uthair 

and  his  clan.  Hi.  95. 
■  „      ,,  Charioteers  of  Conaire 

Mor,  m.  183. 
„      „  Clans  at  the  Tain  Bo 

Chuailgne,  Hi.  91. 
„       „  Conaire  Mor,  Ard  Righ, 

m.  142-143. 
„       „  Conall  Cernach,  Hi.  140- 

141. 

„       „  Concobar  IMac  Nessa,  Hi. 
91. 

„  Conud,  son  of  Morna,  Hi. 
94. 
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Costume  of  Cooks  of  Conaire  M6r, 
ni.  147.  . 
„       „  Cor  mac  Conloinges  and 
his  companions,  in.  137- 
138. 

„  „  Cruithentuath,  or  Picts, 
m.  13S. 

„       „  Cuchulain(l,z.ccclxxxvii; 

 's  clan,  iii.  9G-97. 

,,       „  Cupbearers  of  Conaire 

M6r,  m.  144. 
„       „  Da  Derg.  m.  149. 
„       „  Domhnall  M&r  O'Brien, 

king  of  Munster,  iii. 

153-154. 

„  „  Door-keepers  of  Conaire 
Mor,     149 ;  curious 

  of  a  door-keeper 

described  by  Mac 
Conglinde,  104-105. 

„  „  Drink  bearers  of  Conaire 
Mor,  iii.  150-151. 

„  „  Edchu  or  EochadhRond, 
iii.  105. 

„  „  Eirrge  Ecbbel,  iii.  95.  90. 
,.  Eladha,  the  Fomorian 

king,  iii.  155. 
,,       „  Eogan  Mac  Durthachta, 

iii.  93. 

„  „  Errc,  son  of  Carpri,  and 
of  his  clan,  iii.  9G. 

,,  Etain,  i.  ccclxxxi. 

„  „  Fedelm  the  Prophetess, 
iii.  109. 

„       „  Feradach  Finn  Fecht- 

nach,  iii.  95. 
,,  Fergna,  son  of  Findcon- 

na,  Hi.  96. 
„       „  Fergus  Mach  Roigh  or 

Roich,  i.  ccccxlvi ;  ii. 

298. 

„  „  Fiachaig  and  Fiachna, 
iii.  95. 

,,  „  figures  on  the  cross  of 
Clonnacnoise,  i.  cccxcv, 
cccxcvi;  —  figures  on 
the  market  cross  ^of 
Kells,  cccxi;vi. 

„  ,,  a  son  of  a  German  king, 
i.  ccexcix. 

,.  „  old  German,  compared 
with  the  Irish,  i. 
ccexcix. 

„      ,,  freemen     of  western 
Goths,  ccexcix. 
„  guardsmen  of  Conaire 
M6r,  iii.  147-148. 

„  „  Harpers,  iii.  14G,  147, 
186. 


Costume  of  Jesters  of  Conaire  M&r, 
iii.  150. 

„       „  Judges  of       ,,  „ 
iii.  1  tG. 

„       „  Jugglers  of     „  „ 

iii.  147. 
,,  Laegh,    son    of  Rian 

Gabhra,  iii.  180,  187  ; 

battle  —  of,  ii.  299, 300. 
„       „  Loeghaire  Buadach,  iii. 

93. 

,,      ,,  Lug,  son  of  Ethlend,  ». 

ccccxlvi. 
„       „  IVIuinreamhar,     iii.  93, 

94. 

„  „  Mac  Conglinde,  Hi.  102- 
105 

„  „  Mac  Roth,  the  herald,  ii. 
297. 

„  „  Mai  Mac  Telbaind,  Muin- 
remor  and  Birderg,  iii. 
140. 

„  ,,  Mind,  son  of  Salcholgan, 
iii.  96. 

„  ,,  Oball,  Oblini  and  Cairpri 
Find  Mor,  iii.  139. 

„  ,.  outriders  of  Conaire  M6r, 
iii.  14G. 

,,      „  Pipe-players  of  Conaire 

M6r,  iii.  139. 
,       „  Poets  of  Conaire  M&r,  iii. 

147,  183-184. 
,.       „  Reochad  son  of  Fathe- 

man,  iii.  94. 
„       „   Saxon  princes,  and  their 

companions,  iii.  145. 
„       „  Sencha,  iii.  92,  93. 
,,       „  Sencha,  Dubthach  Dael 

Uladh  and  Goibniu, 

148. 

„  „  Srubdaire,  Concend  Cind 
;Maige  and  Scene,  i. 
ccccxxxi,  cccclxiii. 

„  ,,  swine  herds  of  Conaire 
Mor,  iii.  145. 

„  ,,  table  attendants  of  Con- 
aire Mor,  iii.  148. 

.,  „  Theudlind,  the  Lombard 
queen,  i.  cccxcv. 

,,  „  Tuidle,  Conaire's  house 
steward,  iii.  139. 

„  „  Tulchinne,  the  royal 
druid  and  juggler,  Hi. 
144,  145,  18G. 

„       „  wardens  of  Conaire  M&r, 
iii.  147. 
Cotarellus,  i.  cxvi,  clxxxvi. 
Cotarius,   etymology   of,   t.  cxvi ; 
clxxxvi. 
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Coterie,  i.  cclvi. 
Cotsetlas,  i.  cxv. 

Cottarii  of  Domesday  Book,  {.  cxv, 
cxvi. 

Couches  (Immdai),  position  and 
number  of,  etc.,  i.  cccxlviii;  de- 
corations of  — ,  cccxlix ;  places  of 
the  —  of  the  officers  of  the  house 
hold,  etc.,  cccU-ccclii ;  beds,  pil- 
lows, etc.,  for  — ,  cccliii. 

Council  of  Elders  of  a  Cantrev,  i. 
ccxli. 

Counterpoint,  i.  dlv,  dlvi ;  equal  — , 
dlv;  figured  or  unequal  — ,  dlv; 
mixed  or  flowered  — ,  dlv ;  double 
— ,  dlviii. 
Counties,  formation  of,  L  xcvii. 
Court,  Irish    term    for    a ;  five 
distinct  courts  in  Ireland, 
cclxii ;    the   court  leet  or 
court      of      the  Foleith, 
ccxlviii,  cclxii,  cclxx,  cclxxii, 
cclxxiii;  the  —  of  pleas  or 
Airecht     Urnaidi.  cclxiii, 
cclxxii ;  the  Neimid ;  con- 
nection of  this  word  with 
ethnical,  topographical,  and 
personal     i;ames,     cclxiii ; 
and  with  the  Scandinavian 
Nemda,  cclxiv,  cclxv  ;  Court 
of  Kings  Bench,  or  Airecht 
Fodeisin,    ccxlix,      cclxvi ; 
names    of    the  different 
classes  of  persons  forming 
this  court,  very  difficult  to 
analyse,  cclxvii ;  the  twelve 
classes,  cclxvii-viii,  cclxxii ; 
the    interterritorial  court, 
Taeb  Airecht,  or  side  court, 
cclxv  iii ;    meaning    of  the 
term   !Sic    Oc,    cclxix ;  its 
connection  with  "  Sak"  and 
"  feok",    cclxx ;    the  High 
Court    of  Appeal,   or  Cul 
Airecht,  cclxx ;  the  Brugh 
— ,  ccxlix;  it  corresponded 
to    the    Birlaw-court  of 
Scotland,  cel. 
„    of  the  Ealdorman,  i.  ccxlix. 
J,    attachment,  of  the  Verderors, 
i.  cclxxxiii. 
Covinus,  Covinnus,  i.  cccclxxvii. 
Cowl,  see  Cochal  and  Cucullus. 
Cowyl;  the  Welsh,  i.  clxxiii,  clxxiv, 

clxxviii. 
Craft  Gilds,  {,  ccx. 
t  remation  of  the  dead  practised  in 
Ireland,   i.   cccxx  ;  the  Gaulish 
custom  of  burning    slaves,  etc., 


common  to  all  Aryan  nations, 
cccxx;  the  mere  occurrence  of 
burnt  bones,  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  — ,  because  some  crimi- 
nals were  burnt  alive,  cccxxi- 
cccxxiii. 
Criol,  I.  ccclviii. 

Crith  Gablach,  {.  xvi,  xxxiii,  xxxvi, 
Ixxxi,  xcvi,  c,  cv,  cxiii,  cxxi,  cxxx, 
cxl,  cxlii,  cxliii,  ciiii,  cliv,  clvi, 
clxxxi,  clxxxiv,  cxciv,  cci,  ccii, 
ccxxix,  ccxxxiv,  ccxxxv,  ccxxxW, 
ccxxxvii,  cexxxviii,  ccxxxix,  ccxli, 
ccxlii,  ccxliii,  ccxlvi,  ccxlvii, 
ccxlix,  ccl,  cclii,  ccliii,  cclxix, 
cclxxiii,  cclxxv,  cclxxvi,  cclxxxii, 
ccxciii,  ccxciv,  ccxcv,  ccxcviii, 
cccxlvi,  cccxlvii,  cccxhx,  cccl,  cccli, 
ccclii,  cccliii,  cccliv,  ccclv,  ccclvii, 
ccclix,  ccclxi,  ccclxv,  ccclxvi, 
ccclxvii,  ccclxxi,  ccclxxvi ;  it.  35  ; 
in.  4:05  to  512. 

Croit,  {.  dlvii.    See  Crut  and  Cruit. 

Crom  Cruach,  an  idol  of  the  Mile- 
sians, worshipped  at  Magh  Slecht, 
a.  6,  227;  Hi.  88. 

Cromlech,  i.  cccxxxii. 

Crone,  origin  of  the  word,  iii.  247. 
See  Cronan  and  Aidbsi. 

Cross,  the  market,  of  Kells,  i. 
cccxcvi ;  the  —  of  Clonmacnoise, 
cccxcvi. 

Crotal,  i.  cccci,  dxxxvi-vii ;  iii.  319- 
323.    See  Bell. 

Crowd,  the,  i.  ccccxcvi,  ccccxcix. 
See  Crwth. 

Crud,  the  Welsh,  i.  ccccxcvi-viii,  d, 
div,  dxxix.  See  Crwth. 

Cruit,  i.  dlvi ;  signification  of  the 
word,  Hi.  237-2^0 ;  the  —  referred 
to  in  the  early  history  of  the 
INIilesians,  240 ;  mentioned  in 
the  story  of  the  destruction  of 
Dindrigh,  24:2-24:4;  the  Irish  — 
was  a  lyre,  not  a  cithara,  354; 
the  — ,  mentioned  in  the  poem  on 

•  the  Fair  of  Carman,  358,  543  ;  dis- 
tinction betweeen  the  —  and  the 
Timpan,  363 ;  relative  power  of 
the  —  and  the  Timpan,  366. 
See  Crut  and  Harp. 

Cruitentuath,  i.  xxiv,  xxxii;  iii.  138. 
See  Picts. 

Cruithneans  or  Picts  at  Tara,  in*.  7. 

Crut,  the.  i.  cccclxxxiv,  ccccxcvi, 
diii,  div,  dx.  dxiii,  dxix,  dxxiii. 

Crwth,  description  of  the  Welsh,  t. 
ccccxcvi-vii,  di,  dxxiii,  dxxix, 
dcxxxi,  dcxxxiii;  the  Welsh  — 
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wa8  the  same  as  the  Irish  Timi,an, 
til.  354  ;  definition  of  the  word  — , 
S54  ;  it  could  not  be  the  same  as 
the  Irish  Cruit,  .S54. 

Cucullus,  the  Cojhall  was  the  Gallo- 
Iloman  — ,  i.  cccxe ;  Gaulish 
figures  with  the  — ,  cccxci ;  its  use 
confined  to  monks  in  later  times ; 
names  by  which  it  was  known  in 
different  countries,  cccxcii ;  hooded 
cloaks  of  the  Norse,  cccxciii. 

Cuguila,  the,  /.  cccxcii. 

Cuirass,  tlie,  of  tlie  Romans  ;  the  — 
used  also  by  the  Gauls;  not  used 
at  first  by  the  Germans ;  horn  — 
of  the  Quadi,  cccdxxii,  cccclxxv; 
the  Anglo-Saxon  —  ;  it  was  made 
originally  of  leather,  whence  the 
name,  c(icclxxiii. 

Culinary  Vessels,  i.  ccclix. 
„    Vegetables,  i.  ccclxvi. 

Cumal-land,  see  Tir-Cuniail. 

Cumot  (a  sepulchral  mound),  i. 
dcxxxix. 

Cups,  introduction  into  Ireland  of 
ornamental  drinking  — ,  ii.  5. 

Curds,  7.  ccclxv,  ccclxvii-viii. 

Curtains,  i.  cccclxxxi. 

Curtis,  i.  cxlv,  ccci.    See  Ilof. 

Cw^yn,  i.  ccxxxiv. 

Cymbalum,  i.  dxxxvii. 

Cynebot,  Cynbote,  i.  ccxxxiv; 
cclxxii. 

Cyning,  i.  ccxxviii. 

Cy  var,  a  tenant  copartnery  in  Wales, 
i.  clix. 

Dacians,  {.  ccxcviii. 

Daer  Bothach,  i.  cxv,  cxvi.  cxxi, 
clxxxvi. 

„    Ceiles,  i.  cxiv,  cxxviii,  cxxix, 
cxxxix,    clii,     cliii,  clxvi, 
clxxxvi,  cxcvii,  ccxxii,  ccxl. 
.,    Fuidir,    i.    cxiv,  cxvii-cxxi, 
cxxiii.  cxxvii,  cxl. 
Daggers,  i.  cccexxxviii. 
Dal,  the,  ?.  clvi,  clxxxix,  cclii,  cchv, 
cclvii,  cdviii.  cclix,  cclxi,  cclxxvi, 
cclxxvii,  cclxxxix  ;  ui.  Ill,  112. 
Dalcassians,  ?.  c*  cclxx  ;  ii.  99,  100, 
107,  1^7  ;  battle  axes  of  the  — , 
348-350;  straight-backed  swords 
of  the  — ,    350,  351,  352,  379, 
387;  Hi.  167,  270,284. 
Dalcassian  clans,  j*.  177,  178. 

„  race,  Lugad  Delbaeth, 
the  druid  of  the  — ,  ii. 
219 

„  prince,  description  of  the, 
iii  1 53- 1 5  K 


Dalriada  of  Scotland,  the,  ii.  52,  77. 

Dam,  i.  cxliv,  ccxxxv,  ccxxxvii, 
ccxxxix,  cccl. 

Damascening,  process  of,  known  in 
Ireland,  i  ccccxxxiii. 

Daninonians,  the  Connaught,  i.  xx. 

Dananns,  the,  ii.  42,  187. 

Dance  music  of  Ireland,  the,  i.  dcxv. 

Danes,  the,  i.  xvii,  xxxvi,  ccxiv, 
ccclxxviii  ;  ii.  119,  155,  177,  334; 
iii.  25,  3K,  44,  227,  339,  345;  ac- 
count of  the  wenpons  of,  ii.  345, 
346;  steel  loricas  of  — ,  347; 
axes  of  the  — ,  348-351,  391. 

Damnonii,  i.  xx. 

Danish  beer,  i.  ccclxxviii. 
„     pirates,  {i.  102,  103. 
„     veterans,  ii.  348. 
,^     wars,  i.  xcvii. 

Dawnbwyd,  i.  cxiv. 

Decachordon,  i.  div. 

Dechant.    See  Discant. 

Decies,  territories  of  the,  ii.  20(>,  207. 
See  Deise. 

Decimatio.    See  Tithing. 

Deele,  the  Danish,  i.  cxlviii. 

Deer,  the  red,  i.  ccclxx. 

Degen,  i.  ci. 

Deise,  ii,  205-208 ;  iii.  4,  125,  133> 
197.    See  Decies. 

Deme,  i.  xciii. 

Demi- Canon,  i.  dxvii. 

Descriptions  of  dress,  etc.,  from  the 
Tain  Bo  Chuailgne,  ii.  296-302, 
315-318;  iii.  91-101. 

Dialwr,  the  Welsh,  t.  ccxlvi-vii. 

Diaphony,  {.  dli,  dliv. 

Diatonic  scale,  i  dlxxii,  dlxxx;  ex- 
istence of  two    scales ;  these 

scales  lead  to  different  systems 
of  music,  dlxxxii;  extmplitied  by 
the  tuning  of  two  violins, 
dlxxxiii-v  ; — church  scale,  dcxxv. 
See  Scale, 

Dibad,  i.  cxviii,  clxiii,  clxiv,  clxvi, 
clxix,  clxx,  ccliii,  ccxci. 

"  Dieu  des  Jardins",  cccxci. 

Diguin,  i.  ci,  clvi,  clxxxi,  ccxciv, 
ccxcv. 

Din.    See  Dun. 

I)innsenchas    See  Tracts,  Irish. 

Dire,  i.  cxvii,  cxviii,  cxxiv,  cxxv, 
cxxviii,  cxxix,  clviii,  clxxxii, 
ccxxxiii,  ccxxxix,  ccxl,  ccxlviii, 
cchv,  cclxxi,  cclxxvi,  cclxxx,  ccxci, 
ccxcv. 

Dirwy  of  Welsh  law,  i.  ccxcv. 
Discant,  rise  of  the  kind  of  poly- 
phony called,  I.  dliii ;  original  mode 
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of  making  a  — ;  different  names 
given  to  it ;  supposed  origin  of  —  ; 
it  was  a  measured  harmony  ;  tlie 
rules  of  —  given  by  Francon  of 
Cologne,  refer  only  to  simple 
counterpoint,  dliv ;  but  figured 
and  flowered  counterpoint  Arere 
known  in  his  time ;  voices  not  con- 
nected in  early  —  ;  the  connection 
effected  by  Canon  and  Imitation  ; 
coloured  — ;  —  with  words  gave 
rise  to  masses,  dlv ;  —  with 
words  and  partly  without  words  ; 
this  kind  probably  practised  in  Ire- 
land, dlvi,  dcv ;  —  first  used  in 
ecclesiastical  chant,  dlvii ;  action 
of  secular  music  on  — ,  dlviii. 

Discantus.    See  Discant. 

Distaff,  i.  ccclxx. 

Distress.  See  Gabhail  and  Ath- 
gabhail. 

Divination,  instances  of,  ii.  208 ; 
pecuHar  rights  of  —  prohibited  by 
St.  Patrick,  208-209 ;  —  by  in- 
terpretation of  dreams  and  omens, 
223-224:. 

Dogs,  hunting,  {.  ccclxx. 
,,    wolf  — ,  i.  ccclxx. 

Dominants  of  church  modes,  i. 
dlxxvi. 

Domnans,  a  party  of  king  Labrad's 
Gaulish  troops  called,  ii.  259- 
261. 

Dond,  or  Donn  Chuailgne,  the  brown 
bull  of  Cuaii-ne,  ii.  296  ;  Hi.  90, 
376. 

Doors,  i.  cccxlv,  cccxlvi. 

Dream,  Mac  Conglinde's,  a  Eabelais- 
tic  story.  Hi.  104  ;  divination  by 
interpretation  of  dreams,  ii.  223, 
224. 

Dress  of  an  ancient  Gaulish  figure, 

i.  ccclxxxi.    See  Costume. 
*'  Drisheen",  i.  ccclxix. 
Drink  of  obli%'ion,  ii.  226. 
Drinking  vessels,  i.  ccclv ;  evidence 
of  the  use  of  the  lathe  and  com- 
pass in  making  — ,  ccclvi ;  the 
larger  vessels  made  of  staves  bound 
by  hoops,  ccclvi. 
Druidesses  of  the  Tuatha  De  Dan- 

and,  n  187. 
Druidical  Academy  of  Cerrig  Bru- 
dyn,  Anglesey,//.  182. 
„    charms,  —  the   Dlui  fulla, 
"Fluttering  Wisp",  ii.  203, 
204,  205. 
„    creed,  according  to  Pliny,  ii. 
182. 


Druidical  Drinks  of  oblivion,  ii.  2 26. 
J,    Fire,  ii.  191  ;  story  of  the  siege 

of    Damhghaire,  212-215, 

219--i21.  226. 
„    Glam  Dichinn,  or  satire  from 

the  Hill  Tops,  ii.  216  219. 
„    Incantations  on  Cuchulaind, 

ii.  226. 
.,    Oracles,  ii.  226. 
,,    Orations  pronounced  against 

Cuchulaind,  ii.  1 98. 
„    Rites,  ii.  216. 
Druidic  Academy  at  Caer  Edris  in 

Anglesey,  ii.  182. 
,,    Rites,  the  roan-tree  used  in,  ii. 

213,   214  ;  the  blackthorn 

used  in  —  rites,  216. 
„    spells,  fountains  gifted  by,  ii. 

225. 

„    Wand,  ii.  205. 
„    Wisp,  ii.  205-207. 

Druidism,  instances  of  the  use  of  _ 
at  a  very  early  age,  ii.  187-188  ; 
—  among  the  Tuatha  De  Danand, 
187 ;  —  among  the  Firbolgs, 
188;  —  among  the  Milesians, 
188,  189;  —  not  introduced  into 
Ireland  from  Britain  or  Anglesey, 
191;  references  to  —  in  ancient 
Irish  writers,  191  ;  pecuhar 
characteristics  of  Irish  — ,  194; 
ancient  medley  of  —  and  fairjism, 
198  ;  —  in  king  Conchobar  Mac 
Nessa's  time,  200;  and  in  king 
Laeghaire's  time,  201,  202;  it 
did  not  cease  Avith  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  201,  202;  cha- 
racteristic examples  of  —  from 
Irish  MSS.,  203-225  ;  recapitula- 
tion of  instances  of  —  in  Irish 
MSS.  225-i'27;  ancient  poeti-al 
satire  as  a  branch  of  — ,  216. 

Druids,  spoken  of  by  Herodotus ; 
Caesar  on  — ,  H.  180  ;  three  kinds 
of  —  distinguished  by  Strabo  ;  the 
several  classes  of  —  mentioned  by 
writers,  l^l ;  no  specific  ac- 
count of  —  in  Gaul  or  Britain, 
ISl,  225  ;  voluminous  essays 
written  on  British  — ,  222  ;  the 
orders  and  doctrines  of  —  not 
sufficiently  defined,  225;  little 
known  of  the  rehgion  and  organiza- 
tion of  — ,  227  ;  no  foundation 
for  the  modern  theories  concerning 
druids  and  druidism,  228 ;  the 
chief  settlement  of  the  —  of  Bri- 
tain, 181 ;  Rowland's  account  of 
the  —  of  Anglesey,  182;  nothing 
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definite  known  of  the  —  of  Britain, 
1 83 ;  origin  of  —  in  Ireland, 
184  ;  the  —  of  Tarthalon,  of  the 
Nemedians,  of  tha  Fomorians, 
184  ;  tlie  —  of  Anglesey  a  colony 
from  Ireland,  ISO ;  origin  of  the 
name,  48 ;  position  and  rank  in 
Ireland,  49 ;  the  wand  of  divina- 
tion of  Irish  —  ;  use  of  Ogam  by 
the  — ,  104;  the  —  as  teachers 
in  Eriu,  201,  202.  Tulchinne, 
the  royal  druid  of  Conaire  Mor, 
Hi.  144,  145  ;  Cathbadh  the  druid 
of  Conchobar  Mac  Nessa  and  his 
school,  a".  200;  the  —  of  king 
Laeghaire  Mac  Ncill,  201.  The 
Teinm  Lacghdha,  or  "  illumination 
of  rhymes",  of  the  — ,  172,  208- 
212;  the  Imbas  Forosnai  illumi- 
nation by  the  palms  of  the  hands, 
172,  227;  the  Dichetal  do 
Chennaibh,  172,  209;  the  druid's 
fre,  212-215,  219-221;  the  Glam 
Dichcn,  21G-217;  the  Geim 
Druadh,  or  Druids'  shout,  3^1 ; 
contests  of  spells  between  — ,  n. 
225  ;  pillar  stones  of  —  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Magh  Tuired,  i.  cccclviii. 

Drum,  the,  i.  dcxi. 

Drunaimetos,  i.  cclxiv. 

Dulcimer,  the,  n  dxv,  dxvii. 

Dun,  the,  i.  Ixxxiv,  ixxxvii,  Ixxxviii, 
clii,  ccxxxiv,  ctxxxviii,  ccliii, 
cclxix,  ccxcvii,  cccii,  ccciii,  cccv, 
cccvii,  cccviii,  cccx,  cccxv,  cccxvii, 
cccivii,  dcxlii ;  in.  o,  4,  5,7,  8,  II, 
12,  14,  15,  70,  75,  etc. 

"  Dung",    See  Tunc. 

Duodenary  system  in  topographical 
divisions,  i.  xcii-xciv. 

Dux,  the,  i.  ccxxxi,  ccxliii. 

Dyeing,  art  of,  among  the  ancient 
Irish,  i.  cccc  ;  lichens  used  as 
dye-stuffs,  cccci,  dcxliii ;  use  of 
moss  for  dyeing  wool,  cccci, 
red  and  yellow  dye-stuffs,  —  Gal- 
lium vcrum,  yellow  bed-straw,  and 
madder,  ccccii;  Hi.  119-120. 
Saffron  not  used  in  early  times,  i. 
cccciii ;  the  blue  dye-stuff  Glaissin 
or  woad,  cccciii ;  lii.  120 ;  it  was 
the  Glastum  of  the  Gauls,  i.  cccciv  ; 
{//.  120  ;  legend  about  St.  Ciaran 
and  the  Glaissin,  i.  cccciv ;  Hi. 
120;  ancient  custom  of  dyeing 
animals,  i.  cjccv  ;  green  dyes, 
black  and  brown  dyes,  ccccv ; 
iii.  119;  mordants  used  by  the 
ancient  Irish,  i.  ccccvi. 


Dye-stuffs,  the,  use  l  in  Ireland,  of 

native  growth.  Hi.  119. 
Dyna,  i.  cccxlix. 
Dyngja,  i.  ecci. 
Eagaure,  t.  cccii. 

Ealdorman,  the  Angl  Sax.,  i.  ccxxx, 
cclxv. 

Ealga,  Elga,  one  of  the  poetic  names 
of  Ireland,  iii.  129,  419,  459. 

Ear-rings,  iii.  185,  186. 

Ebediw,  cxii. 

Eberian  Race,///.  204,  241. 

Ecclesiastics,  distinguished  as  lite- 
rary men,  ii.  85. 

Echevins,  i  cvii. 

Edda,  the,  i.  ccxv,  ccxxxvii,  ccclxxvii. 

Education  in  Eriu  in  early  times,  ii. 
48,  109;  lay  —  in  Eriu,  83; 
literary  education  of  Finn  Mac 
Cumhaill,  59;  revision  of  the 
system  of  national  —  at  Drom 
Ceat,  78  ;  system  of  academic  — 
in  early  times,  171;  value  of  — 
appreciated  by  the  ancient  Irish, 
174,  175;  —  of  boys  and  girls 
in  Eriu,  355. 

Egyptians,  torques  worn  hy  the,  iii. 
172. 

"Eibhlin  a  ruin',  the  air,  i.  dxc, 

dcxii,  dcxiii. 
Eiric,  i.  clvi,  cclxxiii,  ccxcii,  ccxciii, 

ccxcv. 

Embroidery,  iii.  122  ;  —  of  gold,  i. 
ccclxxix. 

Embroidress,  legal  right  of  the 
pledged  needle  of  an,  iii.  112-114; 
Coca,  the  —  of  Colum  Cille,  122. 

Emphyteusis,  i.  cxciv. 

Enech  of  Scotch  law,  i.  ccxcv. 

Enecland,  i.  cxii,  cxviii,  cxix,  cxxiv, 
cxxviii,  clvi,  clxxvii,  ccxxxiii, 
ccxxxix,  ccxlii,  ccxliii,  ccxlviii, 
ccxci-ccxcv,  eccix,  dcxliii  ;^iu.  2G(5, 
471. 

Eneit  of  Heinrich  von  Veldeck,  i. 
cccliii. 

English  music  was  completely  trans- 
formed in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  ;  rise  of  har- 
monic music,  i.  dcxxxiii ;  opinion 
that  ihe  English  have  no  national 
music  erroneous,  dcxxxiv\ 

Eoganachts,  or  Eugenians,  iii.  5, 
2G1,  262  ;  Eoganacht  of  Loch 
Lcin,  ii.  177,  178. 

Eorlcundmen,  i.  ci. 

Eorls,  i.  ci. 

Eraic,  i.  cxviii,  cxxiv,  tlxxvi.  See 
Eiric. 
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Erbpacht,  i.  cxciv. 

Eric,   i.  clxxxvii.    See  Eiric  and 

Eraic. 
Erws,  i.  dvii,  clix. 

Esain,  i.  ccxlviii,  ccxciii;  in.  473, 
514,  515,  51fi,  517,  518,  519. 

Escreune,  or  Ecraigne,  i.  ccxcvii. 

Esnas,  i.  cxxvii. 

Espringal,  ^.  dxl. 

Esquimaux,  i  cccliv. 

Essedum,  i.  cccclxxvii,  cccclxxviii. 

Essoign,  i.  ccxciii.    See  Esain. 

Estate,  life,  lapsed  into  —  in  fee,  i. 
cliv. 

Estavelle,  or  Ystavell,  i.  ccc. 
Esthetic  effects  of   an  -ient  Greek 

modes,   {.   dcxxxiv  ;  and  of  the 

church  modes,  {.  dcxxxv. 

Exile  of  Erin",  the  air,  iii  390. 
Faesam,  {.  cxl,  clxv,  ccxiii,  ccxUii, 

ccxciii,  dcxliii. 
Fails,  Hi.  1G9-170. 

Faine,  Hi.  1G8  ;  Faine  Maighdena,  i. 
ccxl. 

Fair,  the,  was  always  held  in  a 
cemetery,  i.  cccxxvi ;  —  of  Ailech, 
ii.  152  ;  —  of  Carman,  i.  cxvi ;  ii. 
38-47 ;  Hi.  523,  et  seq. ;  —  of 
Tailte,  i.  cccxxvi,  cccxxvii,  dcxl, 
dcxli ;  ii.  148. 

Fair-haired  races  of  Europe,  identity 
of  the,  i.  Ixxv. 

Fairies,  or  Aes  Sidhe,  true  ancient 
doctrine  concerning  the,  ii.  198. 

Falso  bordone,  i.  dxlix. 

Fanega,  ^.  xcv, 

Fanegada,  i.  xct. 

Faux  bourdon,  {.  dxlix,  dlxxxvi, 
dcvii. 

Feats  of  championship,  ii.  370-373. 
Fees  of  oathmen,  witnesses,  etc.,  i. 
ccxc. 

Feis,  or  Feast  of  Tara,  Dr  Keating's 
account  of,  ii.  14-16;  Cormac  Mac 
Airt  at  the  — ,  18-19. 

Feldgemeinschaft  in  Germany,  i.  clx. 

Fenestra,  i.  cccii. 

Fennian  officers,  list  of,  in  Yellow 

Book  of  Lecan,  ii.  383. 
Ferdingus,  i.  ccii,  cclxxxvi ;  Hi.  473. 
Ferthingman.    See  Ferdingus. 
Festingafe,  i.  clxxiv. 
Feud,  hypotheses  of  the  etymology 

of ;  Palgrave's  objection  to  them,  i. 

ccxxi ;  not  more  fortunate  in  his 

own    attempt,   ccxxii ;  essential 

principle  of  a  — ,  ccxxii-ccxxiii ; 

origin  of  the  words  feodum  and 

— .  ccxxvi. 


Feudal  system,  Irish  freedom  older 
than  the  bondage  of  the  — ,  {. 
cxiv. 

Feudalism,  neglect  of  the  Celtic 
languages,  etc.,  injurious  to  the 
study  of,  i.  ccxx. 

Ferrules  of  spears,  ii.  241. 

Fiadnaise,  i.  clxxxv,  clxxxviii, 
ccxxxix,  cclxii,  cclxxv,  cclxxvi, 
cclxxvii,  cclxxxii,  cclxxxviii, 
cclxxxix,  ccxc,  ecxcii  ;  Hi.  4(i7,  470, 
471,  474,  475,  482  485,  487,  491, 
492,  496,  493,  499,  501,  502,  503. 

Fiddle,  the,  i.  dxxi,  dxxiv,  dxxvii; 
Hi.  328,  329 ;  mentioned  in  the 
poem  on  the  Fair  of  Carman, 
358,  364 ;  the  opinion  that  it  re- 
presents the  ancient  Crwth  of  the 
Welsh  shown  to  be  erroneous, 
358. 

Fidula.  i  dxxiv. 
Filberts,  i.  ccclxv. 

File,  i.  cxxviii,  cxl,  clvi,  ccxli,  cclii ; 
ii.  48,  56,  136,  171. 

Findruine,  i.  cccxxxviii,  cccxcviii, 
cccclxvi,  cccclxxviii,  cccclxxix, 
drxlii;  Hi.  92,  101,  106,  109,  133, 
152,  158,  160,  167,  174,  ISO,  187, 
188,  219,  220. 

Fine  or  House,  i.  Ixxix,  Ixxxvi, 
cxviii,  cxxv,  cxxvi,  cxxix,  cxliv, 
clviii ;  meaning  of,  i  clxii ; 
branches  of  a,  i.  clxiii ;  the  coun- 
cil of  a  — ;  remotely  related 
kindred  of  a  —  ;  mode  of  establish- 
ing claim  to  the  rights  of  a  — , 
clxiv  ;  adoption  by  a  — ;  rights 
of  legally  adopted  members  of  a  — ; 
fees  paid  for  adoption,  clxv; 
kindred  of  exiles  and  emigrants  ; 
kindred  of  murderers,  clxvi ;  the 
rent  paying  —  of  a  Flath,  clxvi ; 
clxvii,  clxix,  clxx,  clxxii,  clxxxiii, 
clxxxiv,  clxxxvii,  cLxxxviii, 
clxxxix,  cxci.  cxcii,  cxciii ;  the 
—  and  the  Gild,  the  sources  of 
the  representation  of  the  C  om- 
inous, cxcvi,  cxcvii,  cciii, 
cciv,  ccxvii,  ccxviii,  ccxliii,  ccxlvi, 
ccxlviii,  ccli,  ccliii,  ccliv,  cclv, 
cclviii,  cclxi,  cclxii,  cclxviii, 
cclxxii,  cclxxxvi,  cclxxxvii,  ccxci, 
ecxcii,  ccxciii,  ccxeiv,  ccxcv, 
ccxcviii,  cccl,  ccclxi. 

Finncharn,  the  white,  a  sepulchral 
mound  near  the  Boyne,  ii.  386, 

Firbolgs,  i.  xxiii,  xxvi,  xxxix,  Ixxi, 
Ixxvi  cclxiv,  cccxxvii,  cccxxxvi, 
cccxxxvii,    cccxxxix,  ccccxxxii, 
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ccccxxxvii,  ccccxxxviii,  ccccl, 
cccclii,  cccclxii ;  ii.  2,  5,  50,  111, 
122,  148,  153,  185,  187,  231,  233, 
234,  235,  236,  237,  238,  239,  240, 
241,  242,  243,  244,255,  256,272, 
295,  302,  328,  334,  346,  358,  374; 
m.  5,  6,  59,  73,  74,  83,  84,  85,  106, 
122,  210. 

Fire,  position  of  in  houses,  i.  cccxlvi. 

Fish,  {.  ccdxvii,  ccclxx. 

Fithele,  i.  dxxiv. 

Flail,  the  war.    See  Suist. 

Flaith,  see  Flath. 

Flat  Seventh,  use  of  the ;  originated 
with  the  Bagpipe,  according  to 
Engel,  {.  dcxx ;  this  opinion  not 
correct ;  the  true  origin  ;  Mac- 
donald  s  rule  about  "  flats  and 
sharps"  in  pipe  music  correct, 
dcxxi. 

Flath,  i.  ci,  cvii,  cix,  cxiii-cxxxi, 
cxxxix,  cxl,  cxliii,  cxliv,  clii-clvi, 
clviii-clxii,  clxv,  clxvii,  clxx, 
clxxi,  clxxii,  clxxxiii,  clxxxv- 
clxxxvii,  clxxxix,  cxcvii,  cxcviii, 
cciv,  ccxxv,  ccxxxii,  ccxxxiii- 
ccxxxv,  ccxxxviii,  ccxl,  ccxli, 
ccxlii,  ccxlv,  ccli,  ccliii,  cclviii, 
cclxi,  cclxii,  cclxviii,  cclxxv,  ccxc, 
ccxcviii,  ccciv,  cccviii,  cctxlvi, 
cccxlvii,  cccli,  ccclii,  cccliv, 
ccclxxiv,  ccclxxvi,  ccclxxvii, 
ccclxxxix,  dcxlii ;  ii.  34,  37;  Hi. 
26,  490,  493,  508. 
Flemish  Schools  of  Music,  rise  of 

the ;  influence  of  the  —  on 

music    in    Italy,    i.  dlix; 

Palestrina's  relation  to  — , 

dlx. 

„    Composers,   character  of  the 
masses  of  the,  i.  dlix. 
Flint  Arrow  Heads,  i.  ccccliv ;  — 

found  in  Ireland,  ii.  271. 
Flitches,  i.  ccclxix. 
Florentine,  early,  School  of  Music, 

i.  dlix. 

Flute,  the  German,  Hi.  342,  346. 
Folach,  i.  ccxxxiv,  cclxxx,  ccclxvii- 

viii ;  Hi.  477. 
Folc-gemot,  i  cxxxvii,  cclix-cclxi. 
Folc  land,  i.  ci,  civ,  cxxxvii,  cxxxviii, 
cxli,  clxix,  clxxxvi. 

„    man.  i.  ciii. 
Foleith,   i.   cviii,  ccxxxv,  ccxxxvi, 

ccxlv,  cclxii,  cclxiii,  cclxx,  cclxxiii, 

ccclxviii;  iii.  498,  499,  501,  502, 

503. 

Folghers,  i.  cxiii. 
Folgoth,  I.  ccxxxv. 


Folk,  {.  Ixxx. 

Folkmoot.  i.  eciii,  cclxxxviii. 

Fomorians,  i.  xxiv,  xxxviii,  Ixxi, 
cccxxxix,  cc(  cliii,  cccclxxiv, 
dcxxxix,  dcxl;  ii.  108,  109,110, 
184,  185,  2  >5,  232,245,248,250, 
251,  253,  255.  256,  295,  309,  35?;  ; 
iii.  3,  8,  43,  155,  213,  214,  231, 
232,  384. 

Foreigners,  frequent  mention  of,  in 
Irish  wars,  i.  xxi ;  position  of  — 
in  Ireland,  cxvii ;  seven  streets 
of  _  at  Cill  Belaigh,  Hi.  38. 

Fore-oath,  i.  cclxxxvi. 

Forest  laws  of  England,  i.  cclxxxiii. 

Forge,  the,  i.  ccclxii ;  description  of 
an  armourer  s  — ,  ccccxxxiv  ;  — 
of  Goibniu,  situation  of,  ii.  246, 
247. 

Fork,  flesh,  i.  ccclix. 

„    the  military,  i.  ccccxlvi-viii. 
See  Foga, 
Forts,  the,  of  Nemid,  iii.  3 ;  —  of 

Dunbeg,  72,  73. 
Forud,  i.  dcxxxviii ;  Hi.  530,  541. 

See  Forus. 
Forum,  i.  ccxxxiii.    See  Forus  and 

Forud. 

Forus,  the,  of  a  Brughfer,  the  place 
of  election  of  a  Rig,  i.  clxi, 
ccxxxiii,  cclxxxiii,  ccxlix,  cccv ; 
the  lawn  light  and  signals  of  a  ~, 
cccxviii ;  iii.  476. 

Fosses  aux  precheux,  /.  ccxcvii. 

Fossils  of  human  time.  i.  ccccvii. 

Fosterage,  ancient  system  of,  ex- 
plained, ii.  355 ;  instance  of  — 
under  Eochadh  Beg,  357 ;  Irish 
law  of  — ,  adopted  by  the  Anglo- 
Normans,  375. 

Fotpallr,  i.  cccxlix. 

Fountains,  heahng,  ii.  225. 

Fowd,  or  deputy  governor  of  Zet- 
land, t.  cclxx. 

Fowl,  i.  ccclxx. 

Foxes,  the  O'Cethernaighs  of  Teffia 
or,  ii.  161. 

Frankpledge,  view  of,  L  cc,  cci. 

,,  collective,  nature  of,  i.  cc; 
representatives  of  — ,  cc  ; 
the  Aire  Fine,  or  chief  of 
family  or  kindred,  and  the 
Aithech  ar  a  Tlireba,  or 
elected  Aire  Fine,  cci,  cciv ; 
the  Hindena  of  London ;  the 
Fcrthingmen  or  >  erdingus, 
ccii ;  was  —  a  pohtical  right  ? 
the  *'  four  men  and  the  reeve" 
of  an  Anglo-Saxon  township; 
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the  Aire  Cosraing  or  chiet 
Aire    Fine,    the    chief  of 
kindred  or  family,  the  Cuicer 
na  Fine  or  "  family  council 
of  five",  {.  cciii ;  the  chief 
of    kindred    or    of  family 
always   acted    for  minors, 
GOV  ;  the  Anglo-Saxons  had 
originally  a  family  council, 
which    became    "the  four 
men     and      the  reeve", 
ccv  ;  Palgrave's  opinion  that 
—  was  not  universal  harmo- 
nizes with  the  Editor's  views 
of  its  origin,  ccv-vi;  rise 
of  — ,  ccvi. 
Franks  became  known  to  the  Irish 
in  the  time  of  Carausins,  i.  xxi,  xHi, 
Ixx ;  ciii,  civ,  cvi,  cxiv ;  Salic  and 
Ripuarian    — ,      cxxxi,  ccxcvi, 
cccxcviii ;  iii.  7. 
Free  Borgh.    See  Frankpledge 
Freehold,  the  Ballyboe  or  Teti,  a 

type  of  a,  i.  xcvi. 
Freeholders,  number  of,  in  Erin,  t. 

xcvi,  cliii. 
Freemen,  position  of,  in  tOAvn  and 
country,  z.  cx  ;  extent  of  land  in 
usufruct  of  —  not  being  Aires, 
civii.    See  Aires. 
Freepledge.    See  Frankpledge. 
French  school  of  music,  i.  dlix. 
Freomen,  i.  civ. 
Freyfeld  Gericht,  i.  cclxvi. 
Friborgi,  i.  civ. 
Frilingi,  L  civ. 

Fringe  of  gold  and  of  silver  thread. 
i.  ccclxxix,  ccclxxxvii ;  mention  of 
the  weaving  of  a  border  or  — ;  the 
—  sword,  iii.  ill,  112. 

Frisian,  old,  language,  i.  ix. 

Frisians,  i.  ccxcvi,  ccci ;  iii.  7. 

Frith  Gild,  i.  cxcvii,  ccii,  ccv,  ccxii. 

Frithiof  Saga,  i.  dxix. 

Frithskioldr,  i.  cccclxx. 

Frock,  the,  i.  ccclxxxv. 

Frohner,  i.  cclxvi. 

Frommen  Bruderschaften,  {.  ccx. 

Frottole,  i.  dlxi. 

Fugue,  i.  dliii,  dlxii. 

Fuidirs,  i.  xcvi  ;  the  position  of, 
cxvii,  cxviii ;  their  Log  Enech  de- 
termined by  that  of  their  lords ; 
exceptions,  cxx  ;  persons  in- 
cluded in  the  category  of  —  ;  St. 
Patrick  a  Daer  — ;  voluntary 
Daer  — ,  cxx ;  Irish  law  of  pro- 
motion, cxxi  ;  different  cate- 
gories of  free  —  ;  the  —  focsail  a 
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aithrib,    —  dedla  fri  Fine,  — 
Grian,    cxxii,   cxxiii  ;  a  certain 
class  of  —  treated  like  base  Ceiles, 
cxxiii  ;  —  auca  set,  cxxiii;  dif- 
ferent categories  of  Daer  — ;  — 
goibhle,  —  Cinnad  O'Muir,  etc., 
cxx ;  cxix,  cxxvi,  cxxviii,  cxxix, 
cxxxi,    cxxxix,    cxliii,  clii-cliv, 
clviii-clx,  clxii,  cxciii-cxcv,  cxcvii, 
cciv,  ccxxiii,  ccxxv,  ccxxvi,  ccxl, 
ccli,  cclxxv,  ccc ;  iii.  494, 
Fuidir  land,  should  be  the  property 
of  a  Flath,  {.  cxxviii,  cliii. 
,,    partnerships,  i.  cxxiv,  clviii. 
Fuidu'ship  under  a  strange  lord  a 
tenancy  from  year  to  year  ;  eri'or 
of  Spenser  on  this    subject,  i. 
cxxv-cxxvi. 
Funeral  cry,  iii.  374. 

„  dirges  or  guba,  i.  cccxxiii ;  the 
cepoc  or  panegyric  ;  example 
of  a  modern  cepoc  ;  manner 
of  chanting  the  dirges  ;  the 
Mna  Caointe  or  professional 
mourning  women,  cccxxiv ; 
the  panegyric  of  Rigs  and 
Flaths  made  by  the  historian 
or  bard  of  the  family  ;  pros- 
tration and  plucking  of  hair 
and  beard  accompanied  the 
Guba,  cccxxv. 
,,  games,  or  Cuitech  Fuait,  i. 
cccxxv. 

Furniture,  fines  for  damaging  the 
—  of  a  Bruighfer,  i.  cccxlix  ;  Hi. 
477,  478;  articles  of  —  made  of 
yew  wood,  62. 

Fustibale,  i.  cccclx,  cccclxi. 

Fustibalus,  {.  cccclxi. 

Fylk,  the,  i.  Ixxx-lxxxii,  cv,  cclxv. 

Fylkir,  {.  ccxxxi. 

Ga,  Gae,  etc.,  .  ccccxxxvii,  cccxxxviii, 
ccccxli,  ccccxlvii;  it.  300,  316,  317 

Gabal  Gialda,  i.  cxiv. 

Gabellae,  Gavellae.    See  Gavael. 

Gabella  libera  ;  —  nativa,  i.  Ixxxvi. 

Gaedhelic  language,  ecclesiastics 
were  educated  in  the,  ii.  170. 

Gaedhil,  t'le,  do  not  acknowledge  to 
have  received  the  druidic  system 
from  any  neighbouring  country, 
ii.  184. 

Gaesum,  the,  i.  ccccxliii. 

Gafol,  i.  clxix. 

Gaisas,  the,  {.  ccccxli. 

Gaisatias,  the,  i.  ccccxli. 

Gaisatoi,  the,  i.  ccccxliii. 

Galanas  of  Welsh  law,  i.  cxxviii, 
cxxix,  ccxlv. 
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Galium  verum,  i.  ccclxxiv,  cccci, 

ccccii. 
Gallians,  ii.  259,  260. 
Gallo- Roman   altar  in   Musee  des 

Thermes,  Paris,  i.  Ixiii. 
Galls,  li.  317,  348,  3G8  ;  in.  7,  37, 

38. 

Gaines  of  old  Scotch  law,  i.  ccxcv. 
Gamanrians,  i.  ccxxxvii ;  ii.  358 
Game,  i.  ccclxx. 

Gamut,  knowledge  of,  in  Ireland  in 
thirteenth  century,  i.  dlxx. 

Gapped  scale,  i.  dlxxx,  dlxxxix, 
dxci,  dxcv,  dxcvii ;  history  of  the 
recognition  of  the  —  in  Irish 
music,  ii.  dciii. 

Garda,  the  Gothic,  i.  cxxxv. 

Garde  reins,  i.  ccclxxxiv. 

Garth,  i.  cxxxvi. 

Gasindu.    See  Gisindo. 

Gau,  or  Gavi,  the  Gothic,  i.  Ixxx, 
Ixxxi,  Ixxxiii. 

Gauding,  the  German,  i.  cclix. 

Gaulish  inscriptions,  Grimm  on  the 
absence  of ;  many  now  known,  i. 
Ixi ;  enumeration  of  the  more  im- 
portant ones,  i.  Ixii-lxvi, 

Gauls,  i.  V,  xxiv,  xli,  Ixx,  Ixxv,  xcii, 
cxxxvi,  clxviii,  clxxi,  ccxxxvi, 
cccxx,  ccclxxvi,  cccxcvii,  cccxcix, 
cccclvi,  cccclxi,  cccclxv,  cccclxvi, 
cccclxxii;  ii.  258,  345. 

Gavael,  i.  Ixxxvi. 

Gavelkind,  i.  Ixxxvi;  the  ancient 
custom,  explanation  of  the  term ; 
position  of  women  under  this 
custom,  clxix ;  Irish  custom 
of  — ,  clxx ;  position  of  women 
under  it,  clxxi-clxxii ;  division 
of  property  among  heirs  ;  custom 
in  Wales,  clxxix ;  the  Irish 
custom,  clxxx-clxxxii ;  law  of 
tanistry,  clxxxii ;  estates  of 
riaths  sub-divided  ;  the  estate  of  a 
Bo  Aire  might  also  be  subjected 
to  the  law  of  tanistry,  clxxxiii ; 
Irish  customs  not  recognized  in 
English  courts  in  Ireland  ;  revival 
of  gavelkind  in  Ireland  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne  as  a  penal  enact- 
ment against  Catholics;  comparison 
of  the  gavelkind  custom  in  Kent 
and  in  Ireland,  clxxxiv 

Geferscipe,  i.  ccxxxv. 

Gefolge,  i.  ccxxxv. 

Gegilda,  i.  ccxii. 

Gegildan,  i.  ccxii,  ccxvi,  cexvii. 

Gegylden,  i.  cexvii. 

Geige,  i.  dxxvi. 


Geldonia.    See  Gildonia. 
Gelef,  the  Welsh,  i.  ccccxliv. 
Geleute,  the,  of  the  Germans,  i. 
celxiii. 

Gell,  i  cxii,  cclxxxiv,  cclxxxr. 

Gems,  i.  ccclxxxvii. 

Genealogies,    Irish,  tacked  on  to 

biblical  ones,  i.  Ixxi. 
Genos,  the  Greek,  i.  Ixxviii. 
Gens,  the  Latin,  i.  Ixxix, 
Geology,  rise  and  growth  of,  i.  i. 
Gerefa  or  Reeve,  the,  i.  Ixxxi,  clxi, 

cciii,  ccxxxi,  ccxlviii. 
German,  the,  language  spoken  by 

the  Tuatha  De  Danand,  Hi.  232. 
Germanen,  i.  civ. 

Germans,  i.  iv,  v,  xxxiv,  xli,  Ixx, 
Ixxiv,  Ixxv,  Ixxix,  xcii,  xciii,  cvi, 
cxxxviii,  cxl,  clxviii,  clxxi,  clxxv, 
ccxx, cclviii,  cclx,  cclii,  cclv,  ccxcvi, 
ccc,  ccci,  ccciii,  cccxliii,  cccliii, 
ccclxxvi,  ccclxxvii,  ccclxxxvi, 
ccclxxxviii,  cccxcii,  ccccxlvi, 
cccclvi,  cccclxi,  cccclxx,  cccclxxii, 
cccclxxiv,  cccclxv. 

Gesa,  the  medieval,  i.  ccccxliii, 
ccccxliv. 

Gesatorii,  ccccxliii. 

Gese,  the  old  French,  i.  ccccxliii 

Gesith,  the  Saxon,  i  ci,  cii. 

Gesum,  the  Gallo-Roman,  {.  ccccxlii ; 
the  Gauls  carried  two  Gaesa,  the 
Irish  two  Gae,  i.  ccccxlii-iii. 

Gifts  to  the  king  of  Tara,  Hi.  129;  — 
from  the  king  of  Tara  to  the  king 
of  Emain  Macha,  131  ;  —  of 
the  Ard  Righ  to  the  king  of  Lein- 
ster  when  the  latter  visited  Tara, 
132  ;  —  of  the  king  of  Leinster 
to  the  king  of  the  Hi  Fealan,. 
132 ;  ~  of  the  Ard  Righ  to  the 
king  of  Cashel  when  at  Temair 
Luachra,  132  ;  —  given  by 
Ailill  to  Medb,  98  ;  —  promised 
by  Medb  to  Long  Mac  Emonis, 
101 ;  —  promised  by  Medb  to 
Ferdiad,  102. 

Giga.    See  Gigue. 

Gigue,  the,  {.  d,  dxxv  ;  origin  of  the 

word,  dxxvi,  dxxviii. 
Gigueours   d'Allemagne,  /.  dxxvi, 

dxxvii. 

Gild,  the  medieval,  i.  cxcii ;  —  and 
the  Fine  the  sources  of  represen- 
tation of  the  Commons,  cxcvi, 
ccix  ;  the  —  of  kalenders,  gild 
merchants,  craft  gilds,  confrater- 
nities, ccx ;  the  gilds  of  kalen- 
ders and    the  confraternities,  of 
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Christian  origin  ;  protective  or  true 
gilds  ;  the  Frankish  Gildonia  sworn 
Societies  in  Flanders,  etc.,  ccxi ; 
Flemish  gilds  of  great  interest ; 
Frisian  Conjurati  Sodales  ;  Anglo- 
Saxon  Gegildan ;  Frith  Gilds, 
ccxii ;  the  term  Gild  extended  to 
different  associations ;  supposed 
pagan  origin  of  Gilds  ;  —  supposed 
to  have  originated  in  England, 
ccxiv ;  no  ground  for  this  opinion ; 
alleged  connection  between  —  and 
banquets,  ccxiv ;  etymology  of 
the  word  — ,  i.  ccxvi ;  Kemble's 
suggestion  that  Gegildan  embraced 
the  whole  population,  not  correct , 
ccxvii ;  ancient  organization  of 
Friesland,  i.  ccxviii ;  relation  be- 
tween it  and  that  of  Ireland  ;  later 
civic  character  of  — ,  compatible 
with  a  rural  origin,  i.  ccxix. 

Gilda,  {.  ccxy. 

Gildscipe,  i.  ccxv. 

Girdle,  see  Oris. 

Gisacus,     a     God-appellative,  i. 

ccccxliii. 
Oisarma,  see  Guisarma. 
Gisindo,  i.  ci. 

Gladius,  i.  ccccxxxviii,  ccccxliv. 

Glaesum  or  Glessum,  i.  eccciv, 
ccccxxxv,  cccc.xxxvi. 

Glaisin,  i.  cccciii-ccccv,  ccccxxxvi ; 
Hi.  118,  120,  121. 

Glaive,  the,  i.  ccccxxxviii,  cccxliii, 
ccccxUv,  ccccliv. 
„    Guisarme,       i.  ccccxxxix, 
ccccxliii,  ccccxliv. 

Glandes,  i.  cccclxi. 

Glastum,  i.  eccciv,  ccccxxxv, 
ccccxxxvi. 

Gled,  i.  ccccxliv. 

Gleddyr,  Cleddyr,  i.  ccccxliv. 

Gleete,  the  German,  i.  ccccxliv. 

Gneeve,  i.  xcv,  xcviii. 

Goat,  i.  dcxxxix. 

Goat's  flesh,  i  ccclxviii. 

Gobyr  Merch,  see  Amobyr. 
„    -Estyn,  i.  cxii. 

Gold  embroidery,  i.  ccclxxix  ;  con- 
cealment of  golden  ornaaieiits, 
etc.,  in  springs,  etc.,  cccxcvii ; 
chains  of  — ,  ii  7 ;  Juchadan  the 
first  worker  in  — ,5;  lirst 
smelting  of  — ,  Hi.  88,  211  ;  early 
use  of  ornaments  of  — ,  155; 
native  manufacture  of  ornaments 
of  — ,  205 ;  ornaments  of  — , 
found  in  a  bog  near  Cullen, 
205;    Mr.  Clery's   account  of, 


206;  Mr.  Nashe's  chronicle  of 
finds  of  —  in  Cullen  bog,  206 ; 
importation  of — ,  210. 

Gold  mines,  ii.  5  ;  goldsmiths  worked 
at  or  near  — ,  iii.  204. 

Goldsmith,  a,  named  Liti  Linfhia- 
clach,  Hi.  203;  territory  of  the 
goldsmiths,  207  ;  pedigree  of  a 
family  of  — s,  207,  208.    See  Cerd. 

Golf,  the  Norse,  i.  cccli. 

Goose,  the,  i.  ccclxx. 

Goths,  i.  xlv,  civ;  the  western  — , 
cccxcix. 

Grammar,  an  ancient  Gaedhelic,  ii. 
53,  54. 

Grammatica  Celtica,  the,  of  J.  C. 

Zeuss,  i.  Ivi,  Ivii,  Iviii,  lix,  Ixii, 

dxxxi ;  lii  306. 
Graphic  or  Graff,  i.  cclxvi. 
Grave,  making  a    dishonoured,  i. 

cccxxiii. 

Grave-cloth,  the  Rochull  or,  i.  cccxli. 

Greaves,  i.  ccclxxxiv. 

Greek  recitative,  i.  dxlvii ;  —  system 

of  choruses,  dxlviii. 
Greeks,  i.  xvii,  cccxxxiii ;  the  — 

used  harmony  only  in  the  form  of 

antiphony,  i,  dxlviii. 
Gregorian  chant,  i.  dlix. 
Grelots,  i.  dxxxvi,  dxxxix. 
Griddles,  i.  ccclix,  ccclxiv. 
Grinding  stone,  i.  ccclxi. 
Grith-breeh,  i.  ccxlviii. 
Groats,  i.  ccclxv. 
Gudrun,  poem  of,  xl. 
Gugel,  Kogel,  Kugel,  i.  cccxcii. 
Guider,  the  Welsh,  i.  cclxxviii. 
Guisards,  i.  ccccxUii. 
Guisarma,  i.  ccccxliii. 

Gully",  the,  i.  ccccxliv. 
Guma,  i.  cccxciii. 
Gurda,  the  Welsh,  i.  cclxvi. 
Gwaddol,  see  Agweddi. 
Gwaesav,  i.  ccxxvi,  ccxxvii. 
Gwaesavwr,  {.  ccxxvi. 
Gweledig,  i.  ccxxxi. 
Gwelly,  or  Wele,  the,  of  Wales,  i. 

Ixxxv,  Ixxxvii. 
GAvelygordd,  i,  Ixxxvii. 
Gwes,  i.  ccxxvii. 

Gwes-tva,  the  equivalent  of  the  Irish 
Bes  Tigi,  i.  Ixxxvii,  cxiii,  ccxxvii ; 
the  —  of  a  tref,  cxli ;  commu- 
tation of  —  into  "  tunc  rent",  which 
proves  that  the  Saer  Ceile  had  a 
freehold,  cxlii ;  such  freeholds 
recognized  in  Wales,  but  not  in 
Ireland,  cxlii-iii. 

Gwr  Nod,  i.  cclxxvi. 
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Gwynebwerth,  i.  clxxviii. 
Gyle,  or  porter-wort,  i.  ccclxxlii. 
Hac'kbrett,  the,  i.  dxv,  dxvii. 
Hiitta,  the  Danish,  i.  cccxciii. 
Haesthus,  i.  ccci. 

Hair,  Coil  or  Buidne,  for  the,  i. 
ccccvii ;  men  and  women  divided 
the  — ,  Hi.  189 ;  hollow  golden 
balls  fastened  to  tresses  of  the 
— ,  189,  190,  192  ;  —  the  colour  of 
the  blossom  of  the  sobarche,  191. 

Halsberg,  the,  cccclxxiv. 

Hammer,  the  War,  i.  cccclvii-ix. 

Hams,  i.  ccelxix. 

Handicrafts  in  ancient  times  heredi- 
tary, i.  ccvii;  each  lord  had  his 
own  base  craftsmen,  cjvii. 

Hare,  the,  ccclxx. 

Hariman.    See  Arimann. 

Harjis,  the  Gothic,  i.  cv. 

Harmony,  St.  Isidore's  definition  of, 
i.  dxlviii ;  M.  de  Coussemaker's 
conclusions  as  to  —  in  the  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centu- 
ries, dlvii-viii. 

Harp,  the  Egyptian,  i.  ccrclxxxiv;  Hi. 
229;  the  Assyrian — ,  i.  cccclxxxv  ; 

—  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
muses,  cccclxxxvi;  antiquity  of 
the —  in  Ireland,  iii.  213;  men- 
tion of  the  —  in  the  Tain  Bo 
Chuailgne,  309  ;  legendary  origin 
of  the  Irish  —  ;  jMarbhara's 
legend  of  the  invention  of  the  —  ; 
the  Irish  legend  similar  to  the 
Greek  one,  234,  235 ;  the  Cruit  of 
the  Dagda  was  a  — ,  213  ;  the 
Dagda's  invocation  to  his  — ,214, 
215,  217;  names  of  the  Dagda's 
— ,214;  his  three  musical  feats, 
214 ;  they  represented  different 
keys  ;  existenc3  of  similar  keys 
among  the  Greeks  ;  esthetic  effects 
of  the  ancient  Greek  modes  and 
of  the  ancient  church  tones  ; 
Arabic  and  Norse  legends  similar 
to  that  of  the  Dagda,  i.  dcxxxiv- 
vi ;  bellies  and  pipes  of  the 
Dagda's — ,  Hi.  217;  no  mention 
made  of  strings  in  the  Dagda's 
— ,  222 ;  Scathach's  had  three 
strings,    222-224 ;    the  Dagda's 

—  was  quadrangular,  225  ;  a 
quadrangular  —  on  the  theca  of 
an  Irish  missal,  i.  dvi ;  Hi.  226  ;  a 
Greek  —  of  the  same  form,  from 
an  ancient  sculpture,  226  ;  fi- 
gure of  a  —  from  the  monumcn- 
1.al  cross  of  Ullard,  228;  this  the 


first  specimen  of  —  a  without  a 
fore-pillar  found  out  of  Egypt, 
225,  229  ;  the  quadrangular  —  in- 
vented in  Egypt,  233 ;  simila- 
rity of  the  —  sculptured  on  the 
monument  of  Petun  to  that  on  the 
Irish  Theca,  232,  233.  Welsh 
name  of  the  — ,  i  ccccxci-ccccxciii ; 
Hi.  351,  352  ;  Caradoc's  statement 
about  the  introduction  of  —  music 
into  Wales  from  Ireland,  353; 
the  Welsh  hair-strung  — ,  i. 
ccccxciv ;  the  Irish  and  Welsh 
— s  were  called  in  Latin,  Cithara, 
ccccxcv  ;  the  quadrangular  instru- 
ments figured  on  the  Theca,  the 
cross  of  Ullard,  etc.,  represented 
the  Psalterium,  dvi ;  replace- 
ment of  the  Psalterium  by  the  — , 
after  the  twelfth  century,  dvi; 
the  Manx  — ,  dxiii ;  the  oldest 
figure  of  the  true  —  known, 
dxviii ;  the  modern  harp  originated 
in  the  British  Islands,  and  was  a 
modification  of  the  Trigonon, 
dxviii;  the  Cruit  was  a  true  — , 
dxix  ;  improvement  in  the  — s  in 
Ireland  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  Hi.  264;  improvement 
of  French  — s,  and  introduction  of 
the  —  into  Italy  due  to  visits  of 
Irish  harpers  about  the  same 
period,  i.  dxix ;  introduction  of  the 
—  into  the  arms  of  Ireland  by 
Henry  VIII.,  and  issue  of  the  — 
coinage.  Hi.  274.  Ceis  of  a  Cruit, 
243,  et  seq. ;  parts  of  the  — 
surmised  to  have  been  the  Ceis, 
251;  principal  parts  of  a  — , 
250,  257  ;  reference  to  the  different 
parts  of  a  —  in  a  poem  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  258  ;  names 
of  the  different  classes  of  strings, 
256  ;  number  of  strings  in  early 
— s,  i.  dxx ;  instances  where  the 
number  of  strings  is  mentioned, 
iH.  259-263;  relative  powers  of 
the  Irish  —  and  Timpan,  366. 
The  —  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
commonly  known  as  Brian  Boru's 
— ,  263,  26d,  291  ;  Dr.  Petrie's 
account  of  it,  267-269 ;  it  was 
])robably  the  —  of  Donchad 
Cairbrech  O'Brien,  280  ;  Mac 
Coninidhe's  poem  on  the  —  of 
Donchadh  Cairbrech,  271-273; 
this  —  was  probably  sent  to  Scot- 
land, 285 ;  what  became  of  this 
harp?  273  ;  it  was  probably  the 
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harp  given  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the 
Earl  of  Clanrickarde,  and  per- 
haps suggested  the  harp-coinage, 
274  ;  the  —  in  Trinity  College  did 
belong  to  the  Clanrickarde  family; 
it  was  not  an  O'Neill  harp,  though 
Arthur  O'Neill  may  have  played 
upon  it,  275;  Dr.  Petrie's  anti- 
quarian difficulties  on  this  subject, 
276  ;  O'Curry's  answer,  276,  277; 
the  —  known  in  Scotland  as  that 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  may  be 
the  —  of  Donchad  Cairbrech,  299 ; 
poem  on  another  straying  harp  of 
the  O'Briens,  286,  287 ;  the  owner 
of  this  —  was  Conor  O'Brien, 
Earl  of  Thomond,  288 ;  this  is  not 
the  —  in  Trinity  College,  289  ;  the 

—  in  the  possession  of  John 
Lanigan,  Esq.,  of  Castlefogarty, 
289,  297.  Dr.  Petrie's  notes  on 
Irish — s,  289  et  seq. ;  the  ancient — 
found  on  the  estate  of  Sir  Eichard 
Harte  in  the  County  of  Limerick, 
and  given  by  him  to  Dr.  O'Hal- 
loran,  290  ;  the  — s  of  the  harpers 
who  met  at  Granard  in  1782,  and 
at  Belfast  in  1792,291;  "Brian 
Boru's  harp",  in  Trinity  College, 
Dr.  Petrie's  opinion  that  it  should 
be  called  O'Neill's  — ,  276,291  ; 
the  —  of  Sir  John  Fitzgerald  of 
Cloyne,  now  known  as  the  Dalway 
— ,  263,  291-293  ;  the  —  belonging 
to  the  Marquis  of  Kildare,  293,  294; 
— s  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
294;  —  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
Harvey  Bruce  at  Downhall,  294  ; 
the  Castle  Otway  — ,  294  ;  a  — 
formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  Hehir 
of  Limerick,  295  ;  a  Magennis  — 
seen  by  Dr.  Petrie  in  1^32,  295 ; 
the  —  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
George  Hodson  of  Hollybrook 
House,  296  ;  the  —  in  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  purchased  from 
Major  Sirr,  297;  the  so-called  Caro- 
lan  —  in  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy, 
297  ;  — s  made  by  Egan  of  Dublm, 
297,  298  ;  Dr.  Petrie's  opinion  of 
the  Harp  Society  of  Belfast,  298. 

Harpa,  the,  of  the  Teutonic  nations, 

i.  ccccLxxxix,  dxviii. 
Harper,  Emher  and  Ereamhon  cast 

lots  for  a  poet  and  a,  Hi.  2^0;  the 

—  and  timpanist  not  necessarily 
distinct  persons,  263  ;  the  —  con- 
sidered to  be  of  the  rank  of  a  B6 
Airech,  365. 


Harpicordo,  i.  dxvi. 
Harpsichord,  i.  dxvi. 
Hat,  the,  i.  cccxcv. 
Hatchet,  L  cccxh. 
Haube,  i.  cccxcv. 
Hauberk.    See  Broigne. 
Haugr,  i.  cclv. 

Head,  coverings  for,  i.  cccxcv. 

Heads  of  the  slain,  custom  of  cut  ting- 
off  the,  i.  cccxxxvii-cccxxxviii. 

Heath  fruit,  ^.  ccclviii. 

Heather  beer  of  the  Danes,  a  myth,  i. 
ccclxxviii, 

Heerman,  i.  ciii. 

Heimgioff  of  the  Norse,  i.  clxxii. 
Helice,  the  Greek,  i.  cccclxxvi. 
Hendinos,  i.  ccii,  ccxxix. 
Heorth  fastmen,  i.  cxiii. 
Herads,  i.  ccxxxi. 

Herath,  the,  i.  Ixxxi,  Ixxxii,  cv, 
cclxv. 

Heraths-Hofding,  i,  cclxv. 
Heraththing,  I  cclvi,  cclix,  cclxiv. 
Here,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  i.  cv. 
Herereita,  i.  Ixxxii,  cv. 
Heretog,  the  Anglo. -Sax.,  i.  ccxliii. 
Heretoga,  i.  ccxxxi, 
Heriot,  i.  cxii.    See  Manchaine. 
Herizogo,  Herizoho,  i.  ccxxxi. 
Hertugi,  Hertogi,  i.  ccxxxi. 
Hetta,  the  Norwegian,  i.  cccxciii. 
Hezlagh,  i.  ccxv. 
Hhasor,  the,  i.  dix. 
Highland   Society's  Dictionary,  id. 
358,  380. 

Highlanders,    i.  ccclxiii,  ccclxxxv, 

ccclxxxvi. 
Hindena,  i.  ccii. 
Hindradagsgaf ,  i.  clxxiii. 
Historians  of  the  Tuatha  De  Da- 

nands,  ii.  50 ;  —  of  the  Milesians, 

51,  52. 

History,  inductive  method,  applied 
to,  {.  ii ;  scope  and  object  of, 
iii;  importance  of  Irish  — in  com- 
parative history  of  Aryan  race, 
and  history  of  the  laws  of  England, 
Prance,  etc.,  iv,  v ;  sources  of 
ancient  Irish  — ,  vi ;  —  anciently 
taught  in  verse,  ii.  167 ;  —  and 
annals  of  the  wars  and  battles  of 
Eriu,  by  Mac  Liag,  116.  J 

Hlaford  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  i.  ci. 

Hbkulbroekr  or  Oekulbroekr,  i. 
ccclxxxv. 

Hottr,  i.  cccxcv. 

Hof  or  Curtis,  i.  ccci. 

Hofding,  {.  ccxxxi. 

Hoffmen,  i.  cclxv. 
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Hog.   See  Pig. 

"  Holy-water  sprinkler".    See  Suist. 

Homestead,  purchase  of  a,  in  early 
Irish  Christian  times,  i.  Ixxxix  ; 
—  early,  in  severalty,  cxxxv ;  — s, 
did  not  form  villages,  cxxxvi. 

Homophonous  music,  always  com- 
bined with  poetry,  i.  dxlii ;  every 
tone  of  a  scale  used  as  a  tonic  in  — , 
dxlv;  Greek  tragedies  and  epic 
poems  musically  recited ;  the 
rhythm  of  this  music  different  from 
metre  ;  the  chanting  of  the  liturgy 
like  the  Greek  recitative ;  Chris- 
tian hymns  were  rhythmed, 
dxlvii. 

Honey,  i.  ccclxiv-ccclxvii,  ccclxxvi, 

dcxliii. 
Hood,  I  cccxc,  cccxcv. 
Hooks,  i.  ccclxix. 
Hoops,  i.  ccclvi. 

Hops,  i.  ccclxxiii,  ccclxxvi,  cccciii ; 

field  — ,  ccclxxiii-iv. 
Horn,  —  cuirasses,  i.  cccclxxv ;  no 

implements  of,  found  iu  Ireland, 

a.  271. 
Horns,  drinking,  i.  ccclvi. 
Horseback,  instance  of  a  combat  on, 

a.  340,  341. 
Horseskin  shoes,  i.  dcxl. 
Hosaneu,  i.  ccclxxxv. 
Hose,  the,  or  stocking,  i.  ccclxxxv. 
Hosewaus,  i.  ccclxxxv. 
Hospites,  the  barbarian,  were  Fuidirs, 

i.  ccxxv. 

Hostages,  their  position  in  a  royal 
house,  i.  cccli,  ccclv. 

Hotr,  i.  cccxciii. 

Houbittuoch,  i,  cccxciv. 

House :  the  houses  of  the  Celts,  Ger- 
mans, and  Slaves  were  built  of 
wood,  i.  ccx;ivi;  shape  of  ancient 
Ir:sh  houses,  ccxcvii;  lii.  30,  31; 
the  round  wicker  — ,  construction 
of  the  round  wicker  — ;  i.  ccxcviii ; 
Hi.  31,  et  seq ;  account  of  the 
building  of  a  round  wicker  — ,  32, 
33 :  weather  boards  on  wicker  — ,  i. 
ccxcviii ;  circular  wicker  houses  of 
the  Gauls  as  represented  on  the 
column  of  Antoninus  in  the  Louvre, 
ccxcviii-ix ;  the  cup  roofs  of  Irish 
wicker  houses  like  those  of  ihe 
Gaulish  ones,  ccxcix  ;  the  residence 
of  an  Aire  consisted  of  several 
houses  ;  the  custom  of  having  eacli 
room  an  isolated  — ,  existed  in 
Gaul,  Wales,  Norway,  and  SAveden, 
ccc  j^the  German  farm-buildings 


generally  under  one  roof ;  divisions 
or  rooms  in  Irish,  Anglo-Saxon, 
etc.,  farmsteadings ;  the  women's — 
a  separate  building ;  it  was  cut  off 
from  the  other  houses  ;  Is'orse  and 
German  names  of  w  omen's  houses, 
ccci ;  the  Irish  Grianan  ;  it  seems 
to  have  been  sometimes  erected  on 
the  wall  of  the  Dun,  cccii ;  windows 
and  shutters  mentioned  in  Irish 
tales,  cccii :  fences  and  trees  about 
Irish  homesteads,  ccciv  ;  a  spring 
of  water  in  the  dairy  of  a  Bruigh- 
fer,  and  a  stream  of  running  water 
in  the  Lios  or  Airless  of  a 
Fer  Forais,  and  of  a  leech  or 
physician,  cccxviii ;  Hi.  488. 
The  principal  —  had  butoneroom, 
i.  cccxlv  ;  number  and  position  of 
doors,  cccxlvi ;  number  of  doors  in 
a  Leech's  — ,  cccxix;  doors  of  Ger- 
man houses,  cccxlvi;  position  of 
Immdai  or  couches,  cccxlvi ;  num- 
ber of  Immdai  or  couches, 
cccxlvii-viii  ;  decorations  of  the 
Immdai;  the  Fochlu  or  seat  of 
the  chief  of  Household,  cccxlix ; 
the  position  of  the  occupants  of 
Immdai  as  regarded  the  Fochlu 
determined  by  their  rank,  cccl  ; 
position  of  the  seats  of  tiie  mem- 
bers of  the  household  of  a  Righ 
Tuatha,  cccli ;  the  Erlarchaich  or 
Fore-hall,  cccli  ;  scats  of  the 
Kigan  or  queen,  and  of  the  other 
women,  ccchi ;  feather  beds  and 
pillows  in  the  Immdai ;  blankets 
and  coverlets  ;  covering  of  the  walls 
at  the  back  of  the  Immdai ;  the 
whole  family  slept  in  one  room,  as 
was  also  the  case  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  Germans,  and  other 
northern  regions,  cccliii  ;  early 
marriage  customs  connected  with 
this  custom,  cccliv;  in  the  Duns  of 
Eighs,  etc,  there  were  distinct 
houses  for  the  different  members 
of  the  same  family,  Hi.  70 ;  the  early 
houses  had  no  chimneys,  i.  cccliv ; 
they  were  only  one-storied  build- 
ings ;  introduction  of  lofts  ;  the 
common  living  room  contained  all 
the  furniture,  tools,  etc. ;  the  arms 
of  the  men,  the  bridles  of  horses, 
drinking  vessels,  etc.,  were  ar- 
ranged on  the  walls,  ccclv  ;  dimen- 
sions of  the  house?,  and  general 
character  of  the  furniture  of  the 
different  classes  of  society,  ii.  33, 
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et  seq. ;  in.  25-32,  and  Crith  Gab- 
lach,  477,  et  seq.;  the  —  of  an  Oc 
Aire,  26,  479-480 ;  the  Tech  incis, 
or  house  of  a  superannuated  man, 
SO,  31,  479,  480;  the  —  of  an 
Aithech  ar  a  Threba,  26,  482  ;  the 

—  of  a  Bo  Aire  Febsa,  26,  27, 
484 ;  the  —  of  the  Aire  Reire 
Breithe,  27 ;  the  —  of  a  Bruighfer, 
486  ;  the  —  of  a  Fer  Fothlai,  491 ; 
the  —  of  the  Aire  Cosraing,  492  ; 
the  —  of  an  Aire  Desa,  28,  495  ; 
the  —  of  an  Aire  Tuise,  28,  499  ; 
the  —  of  an  Aire  Forgaill,  28,  501 ; 
the  —  of  a  Kig  Tuatha,  508  ;  the 

—  of  Bricriu,  i.  cccxlvii ;  Hi,  17- 
21  ;  the  —  of  Crede,  12-14;  the 
royal  —  of  Cruachan,  {.  cccxlviii, 
dcxli;  the  royal  —  of  Emania, 
cccxlvii  ;  the  —  of  the  Royal 
Branch,  Hi.  1 1 ;  houses  of  the  Norse, 
{.  cccl  ccclii ;  the  ale  — ,  ccclii, 
ccclxxi;  Hi.  509,  511;  the  Tech 
darach,  or  oak  — ,  i.  cccxlviii; 
fines  for  injury  to  the  — s  and 
furniture  of  the  several  classes  of 
Aires,  Hi.  27,  29,  30. 

Household  of  a  King,  Cormac's  order 

regulating  the,  ii.  23. 
Hufe,  i.  cxlv,  cxlvii,  cccxcv. 
Hulla,  i.  cccxciv-v. 
Human  Sacrifice,  reference  to,  in 

poem  on  the  Fair  of  Tailte,  i.  dcxl; 

a.  222. 
Hundafaths,  i.  ccxxix. 
Hundari,  the  Swedish,  i.  Ixxxii. 
Hundred,  the,  i.  Ixxxi,  Ixxxii,  Ixxxiv, 
xcii,    ccii,    ccxvii,  ccxxx, 
cccxxxi,  cclvi,  cclviii. 

„    the  Constable  of  the,  i.  ccxlvii. 

„    Gemot,  i.  cclix. 
Hundredes  Ealdor,  i.  ccxxix. 
Hunones  or  Hunnones,  i.  ccxxix. 
Huns,  {  cccxxxvii. 
Hurling-match  between  the  Tuatha 

De  Danand  and  the  Firbolgs,  ii. 

237. 

Hus  Karlar,  i.  cxvi 
Hut,  i.  cccxcv. 

Hyde  or  Hide  of  land,  i.  xciv,  ci, 

cxlvii. 
Hymanfylgja,  i.  clxxii. 
Hymns,  Christian,  were  rhythmed, 

i.  dxlvii. 

Hynaviaid  Cantrev,  the  Welsh,  i. 

ccxlii. 
Hynden,  i.  ccii. 

Hy  Niall,  the  Southern,  ii.  161. 
Hypuum  cupresslforme,  i,  cccci. 


Iberians,  i.  Ixxvii. 

Icelanders,  i.  ccxcvii,  ccclxxviii. 

Iceni,  the,  i.  Ixxiii,  Ixxiv. 

Idols  invoked  in  the  Teinm  Laegdha; 
—  taken  into  the  druid's  bed  to 
influence  liis  vision  ;  the  —  called 
the  Crom  Cruach,  ii.  6,  227  ;  Hi. 
88  ;  —  worshipped  by  the  Druids, 
ii.  227. 

Imitation  (musical),  early  use  of,  i, 
dlv,  dlviii. 

Inar,  the,  or  jacket ;  it  corresponded 
to  the  Norse  Kyrtil ;  materials  and 
colours  of,  i.  ccclxxxvi  ;  cccxci, 
cccxcvi,  cccciii,  dcxl,  dcxlii;  Hi.  105. 

Incantation  of  Amergiu,  ii.  190  ; 
druidical  — ,  226. 

Indigo,  i.  cccciii,  cccci  v. 

Indigofera  tinctoria,  i.  cccciii. 

Inductive  method  applied  to  history, 
{.  ii. 

Information,  criminal,  of  three  kinds, 
i.  cclxxvii. 

Inheritance  of  daughters.  Hi.  183. 

Inille,  chattels,  i  cxxv. 

Inscribed  swords,  ii.  254. 

Inscriptions,  Celtic,  in  North  Etrus- 
can alphabet,  i.  Ixvi. 

Intervals  of  typical  scales,  i.  dlxxx. 

Invista  hus,  i.  ccci. 

Irishmen,  distinguished,  living  abroad 
in  the  middle  ages,  very  httle 
known  concerning,  i.  dlxviii. 

Irish  inscriptions,  {.  Ixvi,  Ixvii. 
,,   language,  Aryan  character  of, 
established  by  Dr.  Ebel,  i. 
Iviii. 

„  music,  peculiarities  of,  i.  dlxx  ; 
—  constructed  on  a  gapped 
quinquegrade  scale,  or  in  the 
diatonic  quinquegrade  scale 
of  the  old  Church  tones, 
dlxxi ;  historical  position  of, 
dciii ;  influence  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal music  on,  dciv ;  —  was 
homophonous,  and  not  af- 
fected by  harmo:^.y,  dciv  ;  a 
rude  harmony,  the  organum 
of  the  Church  practised  in  me- 
dieval times,  dciv,  dcv;  the 
successive  developments  of 
harmony  known  to  the  Irish  ; 
discant  probably  known,  dcv ; 
the  conditions  necessary  for 
the  growth  of  polyphonous 
music  did  not  exist  in  Ire- 
land ;  effect  of  the  in- 
troduction of  Protestantism 
on  —  5  social   and  politi- 
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cal  state  of  Ireland  ia  the 
eighteenth  century,  dcviii  ; 
state  of  —  in  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  influence  of  foreign 
music  as  in  the  compositions 
of  Carolan,  dcix ;  transfor- 
mation of  homophonous  — ; 
rise  of  a  school  of  — 
impossible ;  artistic  develop- 
ment of  —  entirely  arrested, 
dcx  ;  inevitable  death  of 
homophonous  — ,  dcxi;  causes 
which  hasten  this  event, 
dcxi ;  disappearance  of  old 

—  inevitable,  dcxii  ;  Irish 
musicians  do  nothing  for  — , 
dcxvii;  duty  of  Irish  Aca- 
demy of  Music,  dcxviii. 

Irish  power,  strong  for  offence,  but 
weak  for  defence,  i.  xU  ;  this 
explains  the  conquest  of  Gaul 
by  the  Romans,  xli ;  state  of 

—  iu  the  time  of  Carausius, 
xliL 

„  writers,  Edward  O'Reilly's,  ii. 
32,  86,  91,  98,  101,  105,  108, 
113,  lis,  123,  129,  137,  U5, 
150,  166. 

Irminseule,  i.  cclxvi. 

Iron  known  to  all  European  Aryans, 

i.  ccccix ;  evidence  ot  the  early  use 
of  —  in  Ireland,  ccccxxxi ;  —  age, 

ii.  266;  —  defensive  armour,  317 ; 
—  Loricas  on  the  horses  of  Cuchu- 
laind's  chariot,  300  ;  —  sling  balls, 
291;  — spears,  i.  ccccxlv  ;  — spear 
of  Cethern,  ii.  3J3;  —  weapons, 
i.  ccccvii ;  ii.  340;  use  of  —  of 
considerable  antiquity  ;  —  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Irish  MSS., 
t.  ccccxxxi. 

Irrian  race,  chief  of.  Hi.  265. 
Jiiphetian  race,  ii.  184,  188,  233. 
Jarl,  i.  ccxx. 

JarShus,  i.  ccxcvii,  cccii,  cccxii. 
Javelin,  i  ccccxxxiii,ccccxxxvii ;  the 

Cletin  or  feathered  — ,  ccccxlv. 
Jig,  Hi.  408. 

Judges,  the,  of  the  various  courts,  i. 

cclxxii ;  remarkable  —  of  Eriu,  ii. 

21 ;  profession  of  poet  —  deprived 

of  its  privileges,  21. 
Judicial  system.  See  legislature,  etc. 
Jurats,  or  Noillechs,  i.  ccxc;  a  jury  of 

Noillechs  formed    apparently  of 

twelve,  ccxc. 
Kaino-Anthropic  epoch,  i,  ccccvii. 
Kalendars,  gilds  of,  i.  ccx. 
Kannlau,  or  Guider,  the,  i.  cclxvii. 


Kiipa,  Kapi,  i.  cccxciii,  cccxcv. 
KaTrdvT]  the  Thessalian,  i.  cccclxxvi. 
Kappa,  i.  cccxciii. 
Keeve,  i.  ccclxv. 
Keile,  i.  ccccxUv. 

Kemangeh  a  guz,  the  Arabic,  i. 

ccccxcv. 
Kemenate,  i.  ccci. 

-Key  of  C,  i.  dlxxxix;  Irish  airs 
composed  in  the  —  of  C,  dxc ; 
Scotch  airs  in  the  —  of  C,  dcxix  ; 

—  of  D,  dxci ;  Irish  airs  in  the  — 
of  D,  dxcii-dxciv ;  Scotch  airs  in 
the  —  of  D,  dcxx  ;  —  of  J^,  dxcv; 
Irish  airs  in  the  —  of  E,  dxcvi ; 
Scotch  airs  in  the  —  of  £,  dcxx  ; 

—  of  G,  dxcvii ;  Irish  airs  in  the 

—  of  G,  dxcviii,  dxcix  ;  Scotch 
airs  in  the  —  of  G,  dcxx  ;  the  — 
of  A,  dci;  Irish  airs  in  the  —  of 
A,  dcii  ;  Scotch  airs  in  the  —  of 
Ay  dcxxi. 

Keys  of  gapped  quinquegrade  scale, 
i.  d!xxi ;  ancient  —  of  diatonic 
scale,  dlxxii;  the  five  ancient 
Irish  — ,  dlxxxix ;  the  old  —  of 
Irish  music  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Plain  Chant,  dlxxii. 

Kiafal,  /.  cccxciii,  ccoxciv. 

Kilt,  the,  i.  ccclxxviii,  ccclxxxiv, 
ccclxxxvi,  ccclxxxix :  Hi.  105. 

"  Kilruddery  Fox  Hunt",  the  ballad 
called  the,  Hi.  296,  297. 

Kindius,  i.  cexxix. 

Kindred.    See  Fine. 

Kindred,  chief  of.    See  Aire  Fine 

King,  of  a  Territory,  ii.  28  ;  different 
ranks  of  — ,  Hi.  502,  503;  rank, 
rights,  and  obligations  of  a  — ,  503- 
512 ;  occupation  of  a  — ,  507  ;  occu- 
pation of  a  —  in  his  Ale  House, 
510-512;  retinue  of  a  — ,  510; 
body-guard  of  a  — ,  503,  509  ;  law- 
ful cooks  of  a  — ,  507;  tliree  levies 
of  a  — ,  507;  three  ways  in  which 
the  dignity  of  a  —  is  lowered,  506, 
507;  three  fastings  of  a  — ,  507. 
See  High. 

Kingdoms,  threefold  subdivision  of 
ancient,  t.  Ixxxiii ;  sub-  —  of  Ire- 
land, xcix. 

Kiimor,  the,  an  important  instru- 
ment of  the  Pheiiicians ;  it  was 
the  origin  of  the  Trigonon  ; 
the  — ,  and  the  Assyrian  harp, 
dviii ;  the  —  incorrectly  called  a 
Cithara,  dix,  dx 

Kinyrva.    See  Kinnor. 

Kitchen,  the,  t.  ccclxix. 
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Kitchen  garden,  ccclxvi, 

Kluffte,  i.  cexviii,  ccxix. 

Kneading  troughs,  i.  ccclix. 

Knife,  i.  ccclxi. 

Knighthood,  ii.  200,  226. 

Knives,  law  as  to  seizure  for  debt  of, 

ii.  332. 
Konungr,  i.  ccxxix. 
K.6pi.ia,  Kovpfxi,  i.  ccclxxi. 
Kote  Setlan  or  Cotsetlers,  i.  clvii. 
Kothsass,  i.  cxv. 

Kotter,  i.  cxv,  cxvi ;  Erb  — ,  Mark 
— ,  cxvi. 

Kufl,  i.  cccxciii. 

Kvennahus,  i.  cccii. 

Kymri,  the,  i.  cxxix. 

Kyrtil,  i.  ccclxxxvi,  ccclxxxix. 

Lacerna,  i.  cccxci. 

Lad,  i.  cci. 

Ladle,  i.  ccclix,  dcxl. 

Laeti,  i.  ccxxii. 

Lactic  grants,  i.  ccxxv. 

Lageniaus,  i.  ccclxxiv. 

Laghaehus,  i.  ccc. 

Laghtnan,  i.  cclxv,  cclxxiv. 

Lagrett,  i.  cclvi,  cclxxiv. 

Laigen,  i.  xxi,  ccccxxxi,  ccccxxxviii ; 
the  —  was  probably  made  of  bronze, 
ccccxlv ;  ii.  256-261. 

Lamb,  i.  ccclxviii. 

Lambahds,  i.  ccci. 

Lance,  i.  ccccxxxiii,  ccccxlv. 

Land,  measured  by  quality,  i.  xcv : 
curious  measures  of  —  in  Cavan, 
xcv  ;  effect  on  occupiera  of  —  sub- 
stitution of  measurement  by  area 
for  that  by  quality,  cxv. 

Land.  See  in  Glos.,  Land,  Niamh 
Land,  Mael  Land 

Land  laws,  four  classes  of  society, 
the  result  of,  i.  cxliv-cl. 

Landlord  class,  ii.  37,  38. 

"Land  of  Promise"  of  the  Gaedhil, 
m.  11. 

Land  system  in  the  time  of  Caesar  and 
Tacitus,  i  cli. 

Language,  decay  and  growth  of,  i.  vii, 
ix;  a  —  does  not  change  uniformly, 
vii;  dynamic  action  of  nature  on  — ; 
action  of  contact  with  othtr  lan- 
uages  on  a  — ,  viii ;  a  hterary  —  be- 
comes a  dead  language,  ix ;  case  of 
the  Irish  —  ;  the  —  of  Irish  poems 
and  tales  constantly  adapted  to  the 
spoken  language,  x  ;  genealogical 
ciassiification  of  — s,  liv,  Iv  j  diffi- 
culty of  the —  of  Ferceirtne's  poems, 
ii  9,  10  ;  cultivation  of  the  Gaed- 
helic  —  in  the  early  ages  oi  the 
Church,  73,  170, 171. 

VOL.  II. 


Lapdo;'.    Sae  Mu^  Eimhe. 
Lappats.  i.  cecxci. 
Lard,  i.  dcxxxix,  dcxl. 
Lassi,  /.  ccxxii. 
l.atlio,  the,  i.  ccclvi. 
Laths  or  Letas  of  Kent,  i.  Ixxxl, 
ixxxiv. 

Latin  verse,  inflaen^^e  of  Celtic  and 
German  poetry  on,  i.  dxlviii. 

Law,  date  of  Irish,  fragmouts,  i. 
xiii;  age  of  Irish  —  MSS.,  xiv  ; 
general  term  for  —  in  Irish,  cclxxi; 
common  — ,  Cair  Je,  or  interterrito- 
rial  — ,  and  Cain  or  statute  — , 
cclxxi ;  portions  of  Irish — s  unintel- 
ligible in  the  year  1509  ;  — s  of  na- 
tions do  not  change  rapidly,  XV ;  Irish 
— s  incompatible  with  the  state 
of  things  in  the  Dano- Irish  and 
Anglo-Norman  times,  but  compa- 
tible with  that  from  the  fifth  to 
the  eighth  century,  xvi  ;  the  Irish 
— s  belong  to  the  latter  period ; 
Irish  — s  originally  written  in 
verse,  xviii  ;  Lombard  —s,  cvi; 
Salic  — ,  "De  corporibus  expolia- 
tis cclv  ;  Welsh  — s,  how  drawn 
up,  cclxvi ;  — s  of  Edward  and 
Athelstane,  cclxxxviii ;  accounts  of 
the  pissing  of  particular  — s,  ii. 
29  ;  codification  of  Irish  — s;  revi- 
sion of  the  laws  in  the  time  of  St. 
Patrick,  ii.  25  ;  the  twelve  books  of 
laws  for  West  Muiister,  31 ;  local 
— s,  mode  of  making,  31 ;  — s  or 
orwinanct'S  not  passed  in  an  as- 
sciiibly,  32  ;  old  Irish  — s  continued 
in  force  in  the  Co.  of  Clare  down 
to  the  year  1600,  25 ;  — s  re- 
lating to  CO- stealing  and  co-eating, 
or  to  Accessories,  i.  cclxxvii ;  —  of 
Adamnan,  ii.  26 ;  —  regulating  pro- 
vision for  the  Aged,  Sb' ;  —  respect- 
ing the  mode  of  wearing  large 
Brooches,  163  ;  Brugh  — ,  or  Bir- 
law,  i.  ccl ;  —  regulating  the  price 

■  of  Buildings,  Hi.  49,  50  ;  —  regu- 
lating the  Colour  of  dress,  ii  6; 
iii  88  ;  —  of  Contracts,  ii.  26;  was 
likethat^of  the  Jews,  29;  Criminal 
— ,  26  i  — s  regulating  Distress,  etc., 
of  objects  connected  Dyeing, 
weaving,  and  embroidery,  iii.  115- 
117  ;  —  of  Eric  introduced  by  St. 
Patrick,  ii.  29  ;  — s  against  damage 
of  Houses  and  furniture,  iii.  29,  — 
concerning  the  House  of  a  leech  or 
doctor,  i.  cccxix;  —  as  to  the  divi- 
sion of  property  of  a  husband  and 
wife  when  legally  separated,  iii. 
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1 18;  — s  as  to  Land,  ii  27,  see  also 
Crith  Gablach  ;  —  as  to  tlie  wear- 
ing of  the  Ltinidh  or  kilt,  and  tlie 
Ochnith  or  greaves,  in.  107  ;  Meill 
Bretha,  or  — s  r*  jjulating  juvenile 
sports,  ii.  30;  Military  — s,  27  ;  — 
of  Moses,  see  Moses  ;  —  cor.cern- 
intr  the  Oircne,  Hi.  834-335  ;  —  re- 
gulating the  stipend  oi  an  Ollamh, 
52  ;  —  against  overliolding  Pledged 
articles  of  gold  o.-  >ilver,  122;  — 
regulating  the  Ranks  and  classes  of 
society,  and  liouses  and  lands,  see 
Crith  Gablacli,  ii.  27  ;  — s  in  Sean- 
chas  Mor,  2G-29  ;  various  Special 
— s,  27  ;  —  concerning  the  profes- 
sion of  Teacliing,  78  ;  —  as  to  the 
rehition  DetweonTet/cAe/-  and  pupil, 
174; — regulating  the  separation 
of  a  Wife  from  her  husband,  i. 
clxxvi ;  —  for  the  protection  of 
articles  belonging  to  Women,  Hi. 
114-115  ;  —  as  to  the  pledging  of 
ornaments  and  articles  belonging 
to  Women, l\l-llo',  —  of  distress 
for  the  wai/es  or  for  articles  be- 
longing to  Women,  Ho- 120. 

Lawn  lights  and  signals  of  a  Forus, 
i.  cccxviii. 

Leabhar  na  h-ua  Chongbhala,  ii.  13, 
321,  377. 

Lead,  the  use  of,,  indicates  a  know- 
ledge of  silver,  i.  ccccxxii ;  —  in 
bronzes,  ccccxv  ;  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining  whether  it  be  accidentally 
or  intL-niionally  present,  ccccxxi ; 
localities  of  the  —  bronzes  which 
have  been  analysed,  ccccxxii. 

"  Leading  Noie",  i.  dlxv. 

Learning,  men  of>  in  the  time  of 
Concobar  Mac  Nesia,  ii.  55,  57 ; 
state  of  —  under  ^"iall  Naoi 
Ghiallach,  59;  profes?ion  of  — 
established  by  law,  136. 

Leather,  {.  ccclxxxiii;  —  bags,  — 
bottles,  and  book  wallets,  ccclviii. 

Lecanora  tartarea  and  L.  parella,  i. 
cccc. 

'*  Leech  fee",  i.  ccxxxiv. 
Leeks,  i.  ccclxvi. 

Leet,  or  Leta,  i.  xciii,  ccxxxv  ;  — 
court,  cci ;  the  roll  of  the,  cciii  ;  — 
jury,  ccxlviii. 
Legend  of  Aithirne  and  the  Brooch 
of  Ard  Brestine,  Hi  IGl, 
1G2. 

,,     Ambrose   and  Gortigem's 
Dun,  i.  cccxxxiv. 
Amergin  the  smith,  and  the 


mother  of  St.  Finnbar,  i. 
cccxxii. 

Legend  of  Becuma  and  Conn  Ced 

Cathach,  i.  cccxxxiii. 
,,     Blanat,  or    Blattinad,  and 

Cuchulaind,  Hi.  &0-82. 
„     Blanat  and  Ferceirtue  the 

poet,  ii.  9  7. 
„     the    Broicjcaf'h    and  the 

Ceolans,  Hi.  3.'33 
„     the  Cathair  of  Curoi  Mac 

Dai  re,  iu  75-79. 
„     Prince  Conigan,  H.  204,  205. 
„     Connhi's  Well,  the  Eo  Fcasa, 

and  the  Seven  Streams  of 

Knowledge,  H.  142-144. 
,,     Corrgenn,  H.  152. 
„     Cuchulaind  and  Eithne,  tV. 

195- 19S. 
„      Dagda's  Harp,  Hi.  213-214. 
„     Dondbo,  in.  309-312. 
„     Edain  and  Eochad  Airemh, 

ii.  192-191. 
„     Einglan,  king  of  birds,  and 

Mesbuachaia,  {.  ccclxx. 
„     Eithne  Uathach,  the  Deisi, 

and  the  druid  Dill,  ii.  205- 

208. 

„     Fer-fi  and  the  yew  tree  of 
Mac  Aingi?,  Hi.  2G0. 
Find  Mac  Cumhaill,  Seathach 
and  her  magical  harp.  Hi. 
222-L'24. 

„  .   Fingin  Mac  Luohta,  king  of 
Munster,  m.  201,  202. 

„     Finntann,    sou  of  Bochra, 
Hi.  59-G2. 

„     the  three  modes  of  harp 
playing  Hi.  218-221. 
Labrad  Loingsech  and  Mo- 
riath,  or  the  m  igic  Cruit 
of  Craiftine,  Hi.  243,  244. 

„     Lomna  and  Find,  Mac  Cum- 
haill, ii.  209-210. 

„     Lugad  DelhaetU,  the  fire  pro- 
ducer, ii.  220,  221. 

„     Lugadh  Heo  Dt-rg,  ii.  198-200. 

„     Lug  Mac  Eithlenn,  Hi.  42,  43. 

„     Mac  Lonain,  the  poet  and  the 
clown,  H.  H  O. 

Mai  rend  Mael  and  Mugain, 
in.  193-194. 
„  Marbhan's  legend  of  the  in- 
vention of  the  harp,  of  verse, 
and  of  the  Timpan,  in.  235- 
237. 

Mog  Eimhe,  or  Mug  Eimhd, 
the  first  lap  dog  brought 
into  Ireland,  ii.  210-212. 
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Legend  of  Mogh  Ruith  and  his  drui- 
dical  fire,  u.  212  21".. 
„     Mongan  ard  Dalian  Forgaill, 
in.  174-176. 
Muirni  Muncaem,  i.  cccxxii. 
„     Neidhe  and  Caier,  li.  2 1 8-2 1 9. 
„     Nera  and  the  Barr  Briunn, 
in.  200. 

„     St.  Ciiiran  and  the  dye-stuff 

Glaisin,  i.  cocci v;  iii.  120. 
„     St.  Mochae,  Hi  386,  387. 
„     St.  Moling  and  Gobban  Saer, 

in.  34-36. 
„     St.  Patrick  and  Eithne  and 
Fedclim,  daughters  of  King 
Laeghaire,  ii.  201. 
„     ?-eanclian  Torpeist's  rhyming 

rats  to  death,  it.  87. 
„     Tuirbhi,  father  of  Gobban 
Saer,  Hi.  41. 
Legislation,  local,  ii.  30. 
Legislative  ami  judicial,  system  of  the 
Irish,  information  frag- 
mentary regarding  the, 
i.  cclii. 

„  functions  separated  in 
Ireland  at  an  early  period, 
i.  cclxii. 

Leidgreve,  or  Gerefa  of  a  Leet,  i, 
ccxlviii. 

Leirwite,  i.  ccxlviii. 

Lena,  or  Lene,  its  form,  i.  ccclxxviii; 
its  material  and  colour ;  the  R  ^nian 
Lena,  ccclxxix ;  it  was  perhaps 
different  from  the  Irish  one ;  the 
Irish  —  was  like  the  Gree  k  Cliitou 
and  the  Koman  Tunica ;  orna- 
mented Lenas,  ccclxxx;  the  — 
worn  by  women,  ccclxxxi; 
ccclxxxii,  ccclxxxvi,  ccclxxxvii, 
ccclxxx IX,  cccxciv,  cccxcvi,  cccciii, 
dcxllii. 

Leode  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  t.  cclxiii. 
Less,  Les,  i.  clii,  clxxvi,  ceciv,  cccxii. 
See  Lis. 

Lethrind,  Leithrind,  iii.  251,  252, 361. 
Lia  Lamha  Laich,  i.  ccccxxxviii, 

cccclvi;    ii.  263,  264,  273,  274, 

277,  278-282,  'ZS'S,  281,  285. 
Liath    Macha,   Cuchulaind's  gray 

steed,  u.  319. 
Libellarii,  i.  cxciv. 
Liber  Hymnorum  Notkeri,  i.  dlxix. 
Libripens,  the  Koman,  {.  cclxxvi. 
Lichens,  i.  cccc,  cccci. 
Ligurians,  i.  Ixxvii. 
Lime,  use  of  for  whitewashing,  known 

at  an  early  period,  i.  cccin. 
Liu.   See  Liun. 


Linde,  the,  i.  cccclxv. 

Lindi,  the,  i.  ccclxxxvi. 

Linen,  i.   ccclxxix,   ccclxxxii;  — 

sheets,  cccliii. 
Linfe,  i.  clxxiv. 

Lis,  the,  i.  clxxx,  ccciv,  cccvi,  eccxiv, 
cccxlviii,  ccclxvi,  ccclxxv,  dcxlii 
lii.  4,  12,  70. 
Literary  cflSces  connected  with  the 
monarch's  court,  ii.  55. 
,,    men,  ecclesiastics  distinguished 
as,  ii.  8'). 

Literature  and  education  in  Eriu  in 

the  earlier  ages,  ii,  48. 
Lith,  i.  cclxxxi. 
Liti,  i.  ccxxii. 

Liun,  ale,  etc.,  i.  ccclviii,  ccclxxiii, 

ccclxxvi,  dcxlii. 
Lives  of  Saints.    See  Saints. 
Llawmawr,  the,  i.  ccccxliv. 
Llys,  i.  ccciv. 
Loaf.    See  Bairgin. 
Lochlann,  or  foreign  battle-axes,  ii. 

348,  349. 
Lodentappert,  i.  cccxciii. 
Loen- lands,  the  lands  of  Ceiles  were, 

{.  ccxxiv. 
Lofts,  ?,  ccciv. 

Log  Entcb,  i.  cxix,  cxxvii,  clxxxviii, 

cclxxii,  ccxcv. 
Logwood,  i.  ccccvi. 
Loin-guard.    See  Garde  Reins. 
Lombards,  i.  cvi,  cccxcviii.  See 

Longbards 
Longbard-i,  iii.  7. 
Longobardai,  t.  xxi. 
Lopt.    tee  Loft. 

Loricas  of  the  Fomorians,  ii.  253  ;  — 
on  the  horses  of  Cuchulaind's 
chariots,  300  ;  steel  —  of  the 
Danes,  347.    See  Cuirass. 

Lute,  the  first  instrument  used  in 
accompaniment,  i.  dlxi. 

Lyre,  the,  of  the  Britons,  i. 
cccclxxxix  ;  discovery  and  con- 
struction of  ihe  — ,  iii.  21() ;  ancient 
painting  of  a  —  with  a  Hate  lor  a 

■   bridge,  218,  354. 

Lyric  verse,  ancient,  iii.  391. 

Mac  Fiurmedh,  an  order  of  poets,  ii. 
217. 

Madder,  i.  ccclxxiv,  ecccii-iii,  dcxliii. 

Madra,  i.  ccclxxiv,  ccccii. 

Madrigals,  {.  dlvii,  dlxu. 

Maegh-Burh,  i.  Ixxix. 

Maegth,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  i.  Ixxix, 
Ixxxvi,  clxiii,  cxcix,  ccv,  ccvi, 
ccxvii,  ccxlvii,  cclix,  ccixxxvi. 

Maegsceaft,  the,  t.  Ixxix. 
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Maer,  or  Steward,  the,  i.  cliii,  clxi  ; 

—  governed  the  towns  of  lords, 
clxii,  cci ;  the  —  M&r  of  Scotland, 
ccxlv. 

Maer  Tref,  i.  clii,. 
Magi,  Asiatic,  u.  228. 
Magic  wisp,  u.  226.    See  Druidical 
Fire. 

Magical  fire.    See  Druidical  Fire. 
Magi,  or  Magyl,  i.  clix. 
Mahal,  Old  Saxon,  i.  cclx. 
Maigin  Digona,  i.  xcix,   civ,  clvi, 

cixxix,  ccxxxiv,  ccxciv. 
Mai],  tiie  coat  or  shirt  of,  i.  cccclxxii. 
Maire  of  the  palace  of  the  Merovin- 

giim    kings;  the  French  — ,  i. 

ccxlv. 

Malberg  Glosses,  i.  Iviii.  lix. 

^lallum,  the,  of  Charlemagne,  t.  cclix ; 
the  word  is  cognate  with  Math 
luagh  ;  character  and  functions  of 

—  ;  those  of  the  Mathluagh  were 
analogous,  i.  cclx. 

Malt,  i.  ccclxxiii,  dcxlii. 
Malting,  privilege  of,  i.  dcxlii. 
Mandoline,  i.  dxxi. 
Mansus,  the  Frankish,    i.  Ixxxix, 
cxlvii. 

Mantle.  See  Matal  and  Mottull. 
Manuscript?,  Irish,  z.vii;  — little 
more  than  scrap  books,  xviii ; 
causes  that  led  to  this  fragmentary 
character,  xix  ;  —  little  studied 
twenty  years  ago.  Hi.  230. 
Manuscripts  quoted : 

Bibliotheque    Royale,  Brussels: 
Vol.  containing  Nos.  2324- 
2340,  i.  cclxxxix  ;  Hi.  32-33, 
35,  44,  331-332. 
Vol.  containing  Nos.  2569, 
2572,  {Coqadh  Gaedhel  re 
Gallaib)  a.  347-352. 
Vol.  containintr  Nos.  4190- 

4200,  Hi.  4,  34-36,  45. 
"  Duald  Mac  Firbis'  "  Annals, 
No.  5301  (in  vol.  containing 
5301  to  6320),  a.  79,  390- 
391;  m.  310,  311,312,  313. 
No.  9025,  {.  dii. 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris : 

Fonds     Latin,    No.  1118, 

i.  ccccxcviii,  dvi. 
,,   Lavalliere,  No.  14,  i.  dii.  . 
„    Sorbonne,   No.  1817,  i. 
dxxv. 

Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  Eaw- 
linson,  487,  i.  cxxvii,cxxxv-vi, 
clxxii-iii,  clxxvi-viii,  clxxxi-ii, 
clxxxix,  cxc-cxci,  ccl,  ccclxiv. 
„      ,,  Laud.  610,  Hi.  46. 


Manuscripts  quoted: 

British  Museum,  Library : 

Additional  MSS.  No.  11,108, 
i.  ccxxxvii. 

„  19,995, 

Hi.  282,  283. 
Egerton,  No.  88,  i.  Ixxxv,  Ixxxvi, 
clvi,  cciv,  ccxxix,  rcxxx, 
ccxlv-vi,  cclxxvii,  cclxxix, 
cclxxxix,    ccxc,  cccxviii, 
dcxliii ;  H  8-9. 
Egerton,  No.  90,  H.  124, 125,  153. 
,,    No.  91,  i.  ccxl-ccxli;  Hi, 
4,  44. 

„   No.  93  (Tripartite  Life  of 
St.  Patrick),  I  Ixxxv ;  n. 
67,  74  201.. 
„   No.  111,1.  215. 
„    No.  184,  Hi.  34. 
„    Plut.  el-  xvi,  Miscellanea 

Hibernica,  ii.  123,  143. 
„    No.  1783,  H  343-345. 
Harleian,    Titus    D.    II.,  i. 
ccccxci'v. 
„    No.  432,  m.  115,  116,  117, 

118,  134. 
„    No.    5280,     i.  cccxxix, 
cccxlvii,  div,  dcxxxix-xl; 
ii  33,  135,253,  254,  369- 
370,  371,  372-373;  Hi, 
42,43,166,  159,162,164, 
214,  239,  315,  365,  385. 
Catholic    University    Library — 
O'Curry  MSS.  : 
Forbais  Droma  Damhgaire,  and 

other  tracts,  in.  356-357. 
Lives  of  Saints,  vol.  ii..  Hi.  58, 
168  (from  Book  of  Fearan 
Connail). 
Historical  Poems,  vol.  iv..  Hi. 

318,  329,  339. 
Keating's  History  of  Ireland, 

H  257,379-382. 
Lives  of  Saints,  (copies  from 
MSS.  in  Burgundian  Lib- 
rary,   Brussels),    vol.  i., 
{.  cclxxxix ;  Hi.  32-33,  34-6, 
37-38,  332. 
Historical  Poems  from  the  Book 
of  Delvin,  bound  up  in  vol. 
tY.  of  Lives  of  Saints,  Hi. 
168,  287-288. 
Miscellaneous  Poems,  Hi.  258, 
271. 

O'Davoren's  Glossary,  Hi.  215, 
252,322,380. 
Einsicdeln, — Codex,  No.   121,  i. 
dlxix. 

Lambeth  Library,  No.  614  (Carew 
Papers),  i.  xcv. 
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Manuscripts  quoted : 
Liber   Flavus  (the  property  of, 
James  Marinus  Kennedy,  Esq.)> 
u.  205-208,  357  ;  iii.  277,  385. 
Marsh's  Library,    Dublin,  v.  3 

tab.  ii.  No.  20,  i.  xcvi. 
Monk  Mason's  MSS.  (now  dis- 
persed), exclusive  of  the  Book 
of  Fermoy,  ii,  79-80,  252;  iii. 
156,  157,  371. 
Monastery  of  St.  Paul,  Carinthia, 
Codex,  No.  2  (extracts  made 
from  by  Herr  Mone),  iii.  46,  47. 
O'Conor  Don's  Book,  ii.  98,  104, 
165,  154;  iii  25,  255,  272,  273. 
O'Duvegan's  Book,  (part  of  this 
book,  now  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Ashburnham,  which  is  in 
the  British  Museum)  iii.  58,  65. 
O'Looney's,  Mr.  Brian,  MSS. : 
Battle  of  Magh  Lena,  i»  cccxl 
„     of     Magh  Mucreimbe 
(Andrew  M'Curtin's  copy 
from  the  Book  of  Munster), 
{.  ccccxxxiv  v. 
Keating's  Tri  Bir  Gaithe  an 
Bhais,    i.  cccxl,  cccxxv, 
cccxxx;  iii.  340. 
Vita  Senani,  i.  cccxxix.  (An- 
drew M'Ciirtin's  copy). 
Eoyal  Irish  Academy  Library : 
Book  of  Ballymote,    i.  xxiv, 
xxvi,    XXX,    Ixvi,  ccxxix, 
cccxxi,  cccxxv-vi,  dxxviii, 
dcxxxix,  dcxl-dcxli ;  ii.  18, 
39,  44-47,  65,  106,  109,110, 
111,  117,  121,  123,142,  145, 
147,   149,  151,   158,  154, 

155,  171-17.'^,  216  217,  237, 
257,  287,  322-324,  377,  378, 
388  ;  iii.  11-12,  41,  52-54, 
83,  124,  277,  317,  328,  330, 
333,  374, 376, 388,  391,  393, 
395,  396,  401,  405,  526-535. 

Book  of  Fermoy,  i.  cccxxxiii, 
dcxlii,  dcxlii ;  ii.  390-391 ; 
iii.  204,  309-310,  317. 

Book  of  Lecan,  i.  xx,  xlvi, 
cccxxvi,  cccxxx,  cccxxxi, 
cccxxxiii,  cccxxxvi, 
ccclxxii-iii,  ccccxlvii, 
dcxxxviii,  dcxl-xli ;  ii.  12, 
86,  94,  105,  106,  108,  109, 
110,  111,  112,  113,  117, 
123,  147, 149,  150,  154,  155, 

156,  159,  160,  166,  237, 
252,  253,  284-285,  325, 
385  ;  iii.  8,  41,  83,  122,  177, 
203-204,  232,  262,  277, 
356,  398-399,  405. 


Manuscripts  quoted : 

Book  of  Lismore  (copies  of),  i. 
cccxxii,  cccxxiii,  ccclviii, 
ccc.  xlviii,  dxiii ;  ii.  276, 
279-281;  iii.  12,  14,  121, 
170,202,  232,  237,  305,324, 
325,  328,  361,  362,  366, 
377-378,  379. 
Lebor  Brec,  i.cccix,  cccxli, 
ccclviii,  ccclx,  ccclxi,  ccclxii, 
ccclxvi,  ccclxviii,  ccccxlv; 
ii.  11,   33,  56,  81-82,  85, 

175,  202;  iii.  103,  105,  308, 
329,  330,  331,  338,  359, 
381,  387. 

Lebor  na  h-Uidhri,  {.  xxxii, 
xlvi,  xc,  clxxi,  clxxiv, 
clxxv,  cexcix-ccc,  ccci, 
cccii,  ccciii,  ccciv,  cccv, 
cccxxi,  cccxxii,  cccxxvii- 
viii,  cccxxxii,  cccxxxvi, 
cccxxxvii,  cccxli,  ccexliii, 
cccxliv  V,  cccxl vii, cccxl viii, 
cccli,  ccciii,  cccliii,  ccclv, 
ccclvi,  ccclvii,  ccclviii,  ccclx, 
ccclxi,  ccclxiv,  ccclxv, 
ccclxviii,  ccclxix,  ccclxx, 
ccclxxi,  ccclxxii,  ccclxxxvi, 
ccclxxxvii,  cccxc,  cccxcv, 
ccccxxxi-ii,  ccccxxxiii, 
ccccxxxiv,  ccccxxxvi, 
ccccxlvi,  cccclii,  ccccliv, 
cccclxiii,  cccclxvi,  cccclxix, 
cccclxx,  cccclxxiv,  cccclxxv, 
cccclxxvi,  cccclxxviii, 
cccclxxix,  cccclxx  X, 
cccclxxxi,  cccclxxxiii, 
ccccxcvi;  ii.  25,  71,  106, 
113-114,  192-193,  299- 
301 ;  iii.  17-21,  57,  76-79, 
137,  138,  139,  140,  141, 
142,  143,  144,  145,  146, 
147,  148,  149,  150,  161, 
159,  163,  164,   165,  175, 

176,  183,  184,  186,  187, 
191,  192,  194,  245,  246, 
248,249,253,314,315. 


23 
A.  6 

23 
C.  18 

cxx. 


BrehonLa-w,  MS.  iii.  183. 


BethamMSS.m.281, 


iii,  255. 


23  O'Longan  MSS.  Hi, 
C.  20  392. 


p        ii.  10,  65. 
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Manuscripts  quoted: 

23  O'Conor  Don's  Book  of  His- 
D.     torical  Poems,  it.  1-14  ;  Hi, 
154. 

j?^22       222,  223,  224. 

23     Onjara  MS.  «.  118;  Hi. 
F.  16  1G9. 


23 

G.  8. 


a.  121. 


23  (H.  and  S.  MS.  208),  m. 
H.  i-h  265. 

23     O'Clery's  Book  of  Inva- 
K.  26      sions,  i.  xxxii ;  u.  4,  20, 
109,  110,  112;  m.  240, 
241. 


23 


a  311. 


K.37 

23  H.  and  S.  Hi.  166,  167, 
L.  22  361. 


a.  129. 


23 
L.  24 

1^4-61. 

23    Mac Firbis'  Book  of  Gene- 
P.  1       alogies,  i.  xxx  ;  n.  65- 
66,  lii.  15,  16,83. 

p2^g     Felire  Beg,  nt.  203. 

23     a.  160,    162,  163, 
P.  8       164,  165. 

P.^13  120. 


23 
Q.  1 


a.  160. 


2,  36,  H.  and  S.  m.  179,380. 
13,  6,  u.  116. 
22,  5,  a.  118. 
32,  6,  «.  121. 

35,  5,  i.  cclxxx-cclxxxi,  ccxcii. 

205,  H.  and  S.  ii.  275,  277. 

No.  208,  H.  and  S.  Hi.  265. 

Trinity  College  Library,  Dublin  : 
Book  ot  Armagh,  i.  xlvii,lxxxv, 

Ixxxix,  cxxxv. 
Class  E.  3,  5,  i.  clxxxi,  clxxxvi- 
viii,  clxxxix-cxc;  m.  366. 


Manuscripts  quoted : 

Class  E.  4, 2  (Liber Hymnorum), 

H.  74-75,  91-92  ;  Hi  251. 
Class  H.  1,  15,  i.  ccciii;  Hi.  7, 
107. 

Class  H.  1,  19  (Annals  of  Loch 
Ce),  Hi.  204. 

Class  U.  2,  15,  i.  cxi,  cxii,  cxiii, 
cxvi,  cxvii,  cxviii,  cxix, 
cxx,  cxxi,  cxxii,  cxxiii-iv, 
cxxvjcxxviii,  cxliii-iv,  clxx, 
clxxi,  clxxxvii,  clxxxviii, 
clxxxix,  ccxxix,  ccxxxviii- 
ix,  cclxxiv-v;  H.  119,  127, 
128;  Hi.  ll-l-^  111,  112, 
113,  114,  118. 

Class  11.  2,  16  (YtUow  Book  of 
Lecan),  i.  Ixxiii,  cccli, 
ccclxx,  ccclxxiv-v,  ccclxxxi ; 
H.  33,  60,  9b-97,  99,  102, 
287,333,  383,  390-391 ;  Hi. 
62,  54,  102,  106,  160,  161, 
190,  200,  219-220,  221,  242, 
243,  244,  251,  26(3,  312, 
313,  339,360,  381,383. 

Class  H.  2,  17,  i.  cccxxxvii, 
cccxxxix,  cccclvii-viii, 
dcxxxviii ;  Hi.  334,  374. 

Class  H;  2, 18  (Book  of  Leinster), 
i.  cccxxvii,  cccxxxii,  cccxli, 
cccxlii,  cccxiviii,  cccii, 
cccxcviii,  ccc  cxxxvi,  cccclii, 
cccclvi,cccclxix,cccclxxxiii, 
dxxxiii,  dcxli-dexlii ;  H.  8, 
39-44,  86,  99,  106,  107, 
108,  110,  111,112,  123, 138, 
147,  148,  149, 150,  151,  154, 
155,  156,  158-159,  165,  176, 
237,  260,  292,  293,  294, 
297,  298,  302-310,  316- 
318,  319,320,  333,  338-339, 
340,  356,  357,  359-366  ;  lii. 
6,  10-11,  14,  34-3(5,  37  38, 
59-(i2,  81,  88,  90,  92,  93, 
94,  95,  96,  97,  98,  99,  100, 
101,  109,  110,  162,  168- 
169,  182,  195,  19t),  197, 
199,  207-208,  210,  243,  260, 
277,  306,  308,  313,  316, 
329,  334,  35»,  365,  367, 
372-373,  376,  383,  388, 
400,  404-405,  536-547. 

Class  H.  3,  3,  ii.  284-285, 
356,  377. 

Class  11.  3,  17,  i.  ccclxv;  ii.  14, 
216,  329;  Hi.  48-50,  255, 
25(;. 

Class  ii.  3,  18,  i.  XV,  xviii, 
Jxxxv-vi,  cx,  cxvii,  cxxxvi, 
cxliii,  cxliv,  clvi,  clx,  clxxir 
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Manuscripts  quoted  ; 

clxxx,  clxxxii,  cixxxiii, 
clxxxvii,  cxc-cxci,  cxci- 
cxcii,  cxcviii,  ccvii,  ccxxviii, 
ccxxx,  ccxxxviii,  cchi, 
cclxii-iii,  cclxvii,  cclxxix, 
ccixx,  cdxxi,  celxxiv, 
cclxxv,  cexci,  cccxxiii' 
cccxxx,  ccclxxii,  ccexciv, 
ccccix,  ccocxliii,  ccccxlvii, 
ccclxxviii,  ccclxxxii,  dlxx, 
dcxliii ;  ii.  8-9,  31,  93,  186, 
37C,  Hi  3,  26-30,  56,  152, 
153,  160,  161,  188,  25-t, 
326,  336,  363,  375. 
Class  H.  4,  4,  L  ccclxv. 
Class  H.  4,  20,  Hi.  256. 
Class  H.  4,  22,  i.  cliii,  ccxlii, 
ccxiiii,  ccxliv,  cclxxi ;  ii. 
61 ;  Hi.  305. 

Marcellian  Formulae,  the,  i.  Iviii-ix. 

Mardelks,  Margelles,  i.  ccxcvii. 

Markgenossenschaft,  the  Gerraau,  i. 
cxivi. 

Markvogt  of  the  Germans,  i.  clx. 

Marraba,  tlie  Arabic,  i.  ccccxcv. 

Marriage  of  the  Irish  with  the  Picts, 
Britons,  etc.,  i.  xx. 

Marriage  customs  of  the  Irish ;  the 
Tincur  or  —  portion,  i.  clxxii ;  the 
Coibclie  or  bridal  gift,  clxxdi ;  the 
Tindscra,  Log  Lanamnais,  or 
"Bride  Price",  clxxiv ;  rights  of 
married  women,  clxxv-vi ;  feepara- 
tion  and  divorce  in  Wales,  clxxvii ; 
separation  and  divorce  in  Ireland, 
cixxviii  ;  position  of  women  in 
"Wales  as  to  inheritance,  cixxviii. 

Mart  lands,  ^.  xcv,  cliv. 

Matting,  i.  cccliii. 

Maynaul,  the,  of  North  Wales,  i. 
xcii. 

Ma>  or  or  Mayer,  i.  ccxlv. 

Meal,  i.  ccclx,  dcxxxix. 

Meal  and  miik,  i.  ccclix,  ccclx. 

Meat,  di.lerent  kinds  of  flesh,  i. 

ccclxviu  ;  persons  entitled  to  — , 

ccclxvii ;  salt  — ,  cccixix. 
Melodies,  uses  of  national,  i.  dcxii. 
Menyanihes  trifoliata,   i.  ccclxxiv, 

ccccv. 

Mercenaries,  Gaulish,  in  the  pay  of 

Ail  ill  and  Medb,  i.  xx. 
Meso-Anthropic  epoch,  t.  ccccvii. 
Metals,  M.  Ad.  Ptctet'a  researches  on 

the  —  of  the  Aryans,  i.  ccccix. 
Metayer,  the,  ^.  cxxiii. 
Metempsychosis,   no  trace  of  the 

doctrine  of,  among  the  Gaedhil, 

Hi.  GO. 


Methegiin,  not  the  only  or  chief  in- 
toxicating drink  of  the  Irish,  i. 
ccclxxvii. 

Metre,  i.  dxlvii. 

Meyer,  the  German,  i.  ccxlv. 

Mezzajuolo,  the,  i.  cxxiii. 

Mi-(  'anon,  i.  dxvii. 

Milesian  colony  and  colonists,  li.  50, 
51,  188,  222,  226;  —  Gaedliils, 
231  ;  — •  or  Gadelian  tribes,  Hi. 
384 ;  —  dynasty,  204 ;  —  sove- 
reignty, foundation  of,  ii.  3. 

Milesians,  i.  xxiii,  xxiv,  Ixxi,  Ixxvi, 
Ixxvii,  cccviii,  ccccxxxviii, 
ceccxlvii ;  historians  and  poets  of 
the—,  ii.  51,  52;  153,  169,  170, 
188,  189,  234,  256;  Hi.  2,  43,  73, 
82  ;  inferiority  of  the  — ,  a  modern 
hypothesis,  83,  85 ;  89,  182,  231, 
240,  241. 

Military  education  in  Eriu,  a  system 
of  fosterage,  ii.  375. 
„  Fork,  t.  ccccxlvi,  ceccxlvii, 
ccccxlviii ;  a  wheeled  eight- 
pronged  — ,  dcxl.  See 
Foga. 

„    organization,  ii  12. 

5,    School,  ii  354. 

„    Teacher,  first  historical  allusion 

to  a,  li.  356. 
,,    Tutors  of  celebrated  champions, 

ii.  374-5. 

Milk,    i.    ccclxi,   ccclxiv,  ccclxv, 

ccclxvii,  cccixix,  ccclxxi,  dcxxxix. 
Mid,  {.  ccclix,  ccclx  ;  —  pond,  ccciix ; 

—  shaft,  ccclx  ;  —  stone,  ccclx. 
Millet,  i.  ccclxiii. 
Mince  n  eats,  i.  cccixix. 
Mine,  gold,  H.  5;  lu.  201;  mineral 

district    of    Silver    Mints  and 

Meanus,  208. 
Minor  key,  supposed  predominance 

of  the,  in  the  national  music  of  all 

nations,  i.  dc. 
Minor  scale,  modern,  of  Ej  i.  dxcvi ; 

modern  —  of  A,  dciii. 
Minor  seventh,  change  of  the,  into 

the  major  seventh, ».  dlxv. 
Mirrors,  t.  ccclvii. 

Missus,  the,  of  the  Emperor,  i.  cclx. 
Mitgift,  i.  clxxii. 
MjotSkarm,  i.  ccclvi. 
Mlat,    the    Bohemian,   i.  cccclvii, 
cccclix. 

Modes,  the  three  ancient  musical, 
Hi.  381. 

Mottul,  the;  theTiglar — ,  i  ccclxxxix. 
MoLtulkop    or    Mantlepurcl'.ase,  t. 

clxxv. 
MoXvfidideg,  i.  cccclxi. 
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Momonians,  t.  cccxxi,  ccclxxiv, 
Monodon  raonoceros,  i.  ccccxlix. 
Moraches,  i  dxvii. 
Mordants,  i.  ccccii,  ccccvi. 
jMortjaiigaba,  i.  clxxiii. 
Morgcnstern,  the,  i.  cccclxii. 
*'  Morning  Star",  the.  i.  cccclxii. 
Mortar  not  used  in  tiie  earliest  stone 

buildings,  i.  ccciii. 
Mor  Tuath,  i.  xcvii,  xcviii,  ccliii, 
celiv,  cclviii,  cclxviii,  cclxix,  cclxx, 
ccclxxix. 
Motet,  i.  dliv,  dlxii. 
Mouldings  of  red  yew,  i.  dcxli. 
Mundbora,  i.  cxvii. 
Munder,  {.  clxxiv. 
Mundiburdus,  i.  cxvii. 
Muse,  the,  i.  dxxxii. 
Music,   object  of  the  discussion  of 
Irish,  i.  dxli;  three  epochs  of  dtve- 
lopiuent  of  — ,  dxlii ;  introduction 
of  —  into  the  service  of  the  church, 
dxlvi;  genus  of  church  —  different 
from  that  of  modern  — ;  develope- 
ment  of  —  according  to  caprice, 
dlxxvii ;  causes  which  led  to  the 
emancipatiou  of  — ,  from  the  domi- 
nating influence  of  plain  chant, 
dlxxviii;     principal     defect  in 
modern  — ,  due  to  this  cause, 
dlxxix  ;  professors  of  — ,  ii.  4  ;  — 
not  played  at  the  battle  of  Magh 
Tuire  1,  ui.  225  ;  Dr.  Ferguson  on 
the  antiquity  of  —  in  Ireland,  22G  ; 
skill  in  —  a  characteristic  of  the 
Eberian  race,  231  ;  — traditionally 
preserved  by  gipsies  of  Spain,  233  ; 
present  indifference  to  Irish  — , 
290  ;  testimony  of  Giraldus  Cani- 
brensis  to  excellency  of  Irish  — , 
405;  particular  kinds  of  —  men- 
tioned in  ancient  MSS.,  370. 
Musical  branch,  the  ;  was  used  in 
other  countries  also;  the  Cir- 
culus  tintinnabulis  instruc 
tus  ;  the    cynibalum  ;  the 
Irish  —  was  a  lay  instru- 
ment ;  similar  instruments 
may  have   been  elsewhere 
used  in  churches,  i.  dxxxvii ; 
the  iionibalum,  dxxxviii ;  — 
of  Porsenna,  king  of  Etiuria, 
dxxxix;  Hi.  313;  —  was  a 
symbol  of  poets,  and  used  lor 
commanding  silence,    31 1  ; 
315,316;  the  finding  of  tne 
—  of  king  Cormac  Mac  Airt, 
317  ;  —  was  symlioiical  of 
peace  and  repose;  a  poem  on 


— ,  318  ;  —  was  analogous  to 
the  Turkish  crescent  and 
bells,  319. 
Musical  Canon  of  the  Welsh,  m.  227. 
„  Feats,  the,  of  the  Dagda,  t. 
dcxxxiv;  Hi.  211;  they  re- 
presented different  keys ; 
existence  of  similar  keys 
amongst  the  early  Greeks,  i. 
dcxxxiv ;  iii.  21G,  2i  7;  similar 
legends  to  be  found  ia  otiier 
countries,  i.  dcxxxv;  —  of  the 
Nor.se  harper  Bose,  dcxxxv  ; 

—  compared  to  different 
seasons  of  the  year  in  Egypt, 
tii.  216;  legend  of  the  origin 
of  the  three  — ,  218-222. 

„  Instruments  of  the  Irish,  i. 
cccclxxxiv  ;  —  of  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  Wale?,  accord- 
ing to  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
ccccxc  ;  —  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  Cruit  in  Irish 
MSS.,  probably  of  the  Psal- 
terium  or  Nablum  class, 
dxiii ;  —  of  the  east  in  use  in 
Spain,  d.xxii  ;  existing  — 
adapted  to  the  bow  when  the 
latter  was  first  introduced  ; 
the  same  —  was  played  with 
a  plectrum,  a  bow,  or  with 
the  fingers,  dxxiii  ;  state- 
ments of  Walker  and  Bunt- 
ing regarding  Irish  —  of  no 
value,  tii.  302  ;  names  of  Irish 

—  found  in  Irish  MSS.,  305  ; 

—  mentioned  in  the  tale  of 
the  Battle  of  Almhain,  and 
in  the  poem  on  the  Fair  of 
Carman,  313. 

„  Modes,  iii.  214,  21C,  217,  218- 
222,  381.  See  Musical 
Feats. 

„    Performers,  professional  names 
of,  Hi.  367  ;  —  mentioned  in 
the  Brehon  laws,  in.  368. 
^lu'sicians,  instance  of,  in  the  train 

of  a  king  on  a  military  expedition, 

Hi.  309-312. 
jNIustard,  i.  ccclxiii. 
Mutton,  i.  ccclxviii. 
Myrica  gale,  i.  ccclxxiii. 
I\iythology,  comparative,  of  Aryan 

nations,  i.  iii. 
Myvirian    Archaiology,     the,  i. 

dcxxviii-dcxxx. 
Nabla,  or  Nablum,  the,  i.  diii,  dvi, 

dx  ;  —  was  con-idered  a  superior 

instrument  by  the  Greeks,  dxi  ;  — 
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was  an  instrument  of  the  elegant 
Roman  world,  dxii ;  —  may  have 
been  used  by  Tuotilo,  dxii,  dxiii. 

Naidm,  i.  cxcvii,  cxcviii,  cclxii, 
cclxvii,  celxxv,  cclxxvi,  cclxxxiv, 
ccxc,  ccxcii ;  Hi.  470,  471. 

Nulgund,  i.  ccccxlvii. 

Nam,  i.  cclxxxii,  cclxxxr. 

NarAvhale,  i,  ccccxiix. 

National  music,  sources  of  error 
in  noting  down,  i  dcxiv,  dcxv. 

Natural  diatonic  scale  now  used  in 
Plain  Chant,  L  dlxxxvi,  dlxxxix, 
dxci. 

Nawd,  the  Welsh,  {.  ccxciv. 
Nebel,  the,  i.  dix,  dx,  dxi ;  _  Nassor, 
dx. 

Needle,  the  pledging  of  a,  Hi.  112  ; 

legal    fines    for    overholding  a 

pledged  — ,  112,  113. 
Nemda,  the  court  or  jury  called  a, 

i.   cxxxvi,    cxciii,    cclxiv,  cclxv, 

cclxvi. 

Nemedians,  i.  xxxviii,  xxx'x,  Ixxi, 

Ixxvi  ;  a.  50,  109,  181,  185,  225, 

233,  234;  Hi.  2,  231. 
Nemet,  i.  cclxiv,  cclxxxix. 
'^ie/xiiTai,  Nemetes,  the  tribe  name, 

i.  cclxiv. 
Nemeton,  i.  cclxiv. 
Neuad,  of  the  Welsh,  i.  ccc. 
Neumes,  i.  dlxix. 
Nexum,  i.  cclxxv.    See  Nexus. 
Nexus,  {.  ccxcii,  ccxciii. 
Niebelungen  Lay,  i.  cclxxvii,  cccxlix, 

dxxvii. 
Nimidas,  i.  cclxiv. 
Nodman,  i.  cclxxvi;  Hi.  470. 
Nofre,  i.  dxi. 
Nola,  i.  (ixxxiv,  dxxxv. 
Nomenclature,  couf  usion  of  musical, 

i.  dlxxix. 

Normans,  i.  xlii,  Ixviii,  Ixix,  cxxxix, 
cxcvii. 

Norse,  or  Norsemen,  i.  xxxvi,  Ixxiv, 
xc,    xcii,    cclv,    cccxlix,  ccclx, 
ccclxix,    ccclxxviii,  ccclxxxix, 
ccccxiix,  ccccli. 
Norse- beer",  i.  ccclxxviii. 

Norse  Saga,  i.  ccccxliv,  cccclxx:. 

Northmen.    See  Norsemen. 

Norwegians,  i.  xxiv,  ccc,  ccclxxvii, 
cccxcii. 

Notaiion,  no  example  of  musical, 
in  Irish  MSS.,  i.  dlxix;  supposed 
musical  —  ul  tlie  Britons ;  the 
Welsh  musioal  MS. ;  Dr.  Bur- 
iiey's  .ojiiiiDU  of  it,  dcxxviii;  he 
dccii>iieied    a  littla  of   it;  the 
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greater  part  was  deciphered  by 
Barthelemon ;  Mr.  Parry's  pre- 
tended facsimile  of  the  Welsh 
MS.;  Dr.  Burnoy's  facsimile; 
the  transcript  in  the  Mijvirian 
Archaiology  not  a  fac-simile  at  all, 
dcxxix ;  the  five  Welsh  keys  of 
Mr.  Thomas;  tliey  are  modern 
keys  ;  the  keys  in  the  Welsh  MS. 
as  given  by  Mr,  Thomas  are  un- 
intelligible, dcxxx ;  Mr.  Thomas 
thinks  the  music  of  the  Welsh 
MS.  was  for  the  Crwth ;  he  has 
deciphered  some  of  it ;  J)e  thinks 
the  —  was  that  of  St.  Gregory, 
dcxxxi ;  it  is  the  tablature  of  a 
stringed  instrument,  and  is  not 
older  than  the  sixteenth  century ; 
this  instrument  may  have  been  the 
Crwth,  dcxxxii. 

Numbers,  preference  of  the  ancient 
Irish,  for  certain,  i.  ccxli ;  this 
has  no  political  iuiportance,  ccxlii. 

Numismatics,  Celtic,  i.  Ixvii. 

Nut  of  Knowledge,  ii.  144. 

Nutmeal,  i.  ccclxv. 

Oak  bark,  i,  ccclxxiii. 

Oathmen,  i.  cclxvii. 

Oaths  of  different  kinds,  t.  cclxxxix. 

Oatmeal,  i.  ccclxiii-vi. 

Oats,  i.  ccclxd,  ccclxiii,  ccclxxiii. 

Obai,  the  Spart'in,  i.  Ixxxi ;  —  sub- 
divisions of  the  — ,  xciii. 

Oblivion,  dnnk  of,  given  to  Cuchu- 
laind  and  Emer,  ii.  226. 

Oc  Aire,  i.  cxxx,  cxli,  cxlii,  clv,clvii, 
clxv,  ccxli,  c::lxix,  ccxcvili,  cccliv, 
ccclix,  ccclxvi,  ccclxvii  ;  Hi.  469, 
479,  480,  481,  482. 

Ocrath,  Ochrath,  {.  ccclxxiv, 
ccclxxxv ;  Hi.  105. 

OendvCi^i,  i,  cccl. 

Offices,    literary,     of     the  Irish 

monarchs,  ii.  35. 
Og  Aire,  t.  cclxxx ;  Hi.  26.    See  Oc 

Aire. 

Ogam,  Ogham,  tract  on,  in  Book 
of  Ballymote,  i.  Ixvi,  cccvii ; 
writing  the  name  oT^ 'deceased 
person  in  — ,  part  of  the  burial 
rite,  cccxx,  cccxli;  —  inscrip- 
tions usually  cut  in  wood  in  pagaa 
times;  the  old  Germans  cut  their 
runes  on  taMets  of  ash,  ccexlii ; 
the  h'hh  Duilefcda  were  prol)al)ly 
t  il'lets  of  fills  kinJ,  cccx  m ; 
mstanc?s  from  Irisii  .\lSS.  or  — 
beir.g  cut  on  sticks,  cccxliii- 
cccxiv  5  H,  210 ;  iustances  of  an  — 
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cut  on  stone,  cccxli ;  —  inscrip- 
tions cut  on  stone  probably  not 
older  than  the  Roman  occupation 
of  Britain,  cccxlii ;  some  —  in- 
scriptions may  be  cryptic,  but  all 
are  not,  cccxliii ;  why  —  inscrip- 
tions may  show  traces  of  Latin 
influence,  cccxliv;    —  not  bor- 
rowed   from    the  Norse  runes, 
cccxliv,  cccxlv  ;  first  —  inscrip- 
tions, ii.  7,  172  ;  —  cut  or  written 
by  Dalian,  192-194;  —  used  by 
the  druids,  194;  —  stones  and 
monuments,  194  ;  Lomna  commu- 
nicates with  Find  in  —  characters, 
209,  210;  —  letters,  226;  —  in- 
scriptions on  swords,  254  ;  —  stone 
of  Dunmore,  in.  71 ;  Mr.  Richard 
Hitchcock's  manuscript  book  of 
notes  on  — ,  71. 
Odal  land,  {.  clxxxv. 
Ollamh,  i.  clvi,  cclii,  cclxx,  cclxxii, 
cclxxx;  ii.  39,  42,  217;  Hi.  43; 
meaning  of  — ,  ii.  136;   m.  52, 
etc. ;  Book  of  — s,  ii.  171-173  ;  the 
stipend  of  an  —  builder,  Hi.  53- 
55;  artistic  work  of  an  — ,  57; 
great  stories  an  —  was  bound  to 
tell  before  a  king,  81. 
,,  Aighne,  i.  cclxxiii. 
„  Brethemnais,  i.  cclxvi. 
„  Cruitire,and  —  timpanist,i7t.  365. 
01  na  Guala,  i.  ccclxxi-ccclxxiii. 
Omens,  of  a  day,  ii.  226. 
Onions,  i.  ccclxvi. 

Opera,  influence  of  the,  on  the  change 

of   polyphonous    into  harmonic 

music,  i.  dlxiv. 
Opsonia,  i.  ccclxvi. 
Oracles,  druidical,  ii.  226. 
Ordeal  by  fire,  use  of  the  roan  tree 

in,  ii.  216. 
Ordnance  Memoir  of  Derry,  ii.  153  ; 

Hi.  8. 

Organ,  the  pneumatic,  i.  dxxix ;  — 
may  have  been  known  in  Ireland, 
dxxx. 

Orgaiiistrum,  i.  dxxiv. 

Organum,  i.  dxxx ;  use  of  the  term  — ; 
was  probably  known  in  the  time  of 
St.  Isidore,  but  not  generally  prac- 
tised, as  shown  by  the  choir  of  St. 
Gall  in  the  ninth  century,  dx.ix  ; 
rules  for  the  —  existed  however  in 
the  niutii  century,  dl ;  tirst  kind  of 
—  ;  second  kind  of  — ,  or  diaphony ; 
Herr  O.  Paul's  view  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  — ,  dli;  the  first  kind  of  — , 
disused  before  the  eleventh  century ; 


the  —  had  no  independent  mean- 
ing ;  —  not  used  in  secular  music, 
according  to  some  writers ;  proof 
that  —  was  S(  metimes  used  in 
secular  music,  dliii. 

Ornaments,  description  of  gold  and 
silver,  in  the  tale  of  the  Wander- 
ing of  Maeldun's  Boat,  Hi.  158  et 
seq  ;  —  described  in  the  Tochmorc 
Bee  Fola,  150;  explanation  of  the 
finding  of  —  unconnected  with 
human  remains,  162;  —  men- 
tioned in  tlie  description  of  a 
cavelcade,  156-1  "8;  —  for  the 
neck,  178;  —  for  the  necks  of 
animals,  IfeO;  —  of  native  manu- 
factures, 211. 

Orobus  niyer  and  Or.  tuberosum,  i. 
ccclxiii. 

Ossart,  i.  cxci. 

Ossianic  poems.  Hi.  300,  392;  — 
Society,  i.  xii. 

Ossoriiins,  ii.  46,  206,  207. 

Ownership  of  land,  sources  of  infor- 
mation regarding,  i.  cxxxi ;  me- 
dieval sources ;  modern  French 
writers  on  the  — ,  cxxxi i ;  M. 
Guizot's  opinion,  cxxxii,  cxxxiii; 
M.  Sismondi's  opinion;  the  state 
conjectured  by  the  latter  that  of 
nomadic  tribes,  cxxxiii ;  assumed 
absence  of  ownership  in  severalty 
among  the  Germans;  individual 
property  in  lands  known  to  the 
Germans,  cxxxiv. 

Oxen,  {.  ccclxviii. 

Oxgaiig,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  i.  Ixxxix, 

cxlviii. 
Paalstab,  L  ccc  1 

Pag  us,  the  Latin,  i.  Ixxxii,  Ixxxiii, 

Ixxxiv,  Ixxxviii,  xci,  ccxxx. 
Palaeo-anthropic  Kpocli,  i.  ccccvii. 
Pahng  of  bronze,  i.  dcxlii. 
Palli,  tlie  Sanskrit,  i.  Ixxxiv. 
Pallium,  i.  cccixxx. 
Pai-staiir,  i  ccccl. 

"  Palstave",  i.  ccccxliv,  ccccxlix, 
ccccl,  ccccli. 

Papal  cl;oir  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  i, 
dlxxxviii. 

Parmeiia  saxatilis,  P.  omphalodes, 
i.  cccci. 

Parsnips,  i.  ccclxvi. 

Partnership  Tenure,  nature  of,  i. 
cxlviii ;  lorra  of  entering  into  co- 
partnery, cxci ;  protection  one  ob- 
ject of  — ,  cxcvi. 

Partnerships,  their  advantages,  i. 
clviii ;  Fuidir  — ,  cxxiv,  clviii ;  co- 
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tillage  —  in  Wales,  Scotland,  Fries- 
land,  etc. ;  rundale,  or  runri^,  the 
relics  of  partnership,  i.  clix;  in- 
solvent members  of  — ,  cxc-cxci ; 
absent  members  of  — ,  cxcii.  See 
Gilds. 

Pastinaca  sativa,  i.  ccclxvi. 
Pavana,  i.  dlxii. 
Pavaniglia,  i.  dlxii. 
Pencedl,  i.  cci. 
Pennpits,  i.  ccxcvii. 
Persians,  it.  160;  Hi.  72. 
Pertuisane,  i.  ccccxliii. 
Philology,  Irish,  works  on,  {.  Ivii. 
Phoenician   origin  of  the  Irish,  ^. 

Ixviii ;  —  trade  with  Cornwall  a 

mere  assumption,  ccccxi. 
Phratry,  t.  Ixxviii,  xciii. 
Phrygian  musical  mode,  i.  dcxxv ; 

in.  217. 

Phyle,  the  Greek,  i.  Ixxx  ;  sub  divi- 
sions of  the  — ,  Ixxxi,  xciii. 

Pianoforte,  i.  dxvi. 

Picts,  i.  XX  xxiv,  xxxiv,  xxxv,  xliii, 
xliv,  xc,  ccxxxix;  iii.  7,  34  ;  Irish 
— ,  i.  ccclxxv.  See  Cruithen- 
tuath. 

Pig,  i.  ccclxv,  ccclxviii,  ccclxix, 
dcxxxix. 

Pin,  i.  ccclxxxvii;  chased  gold  — s, 

in.  167. 
Pillows,  i.  cccliii. 
Pilum,  the,  i.  ccccxxxiii. 
Pipa.    See  Bagpipe. 
Pipe.    See  Bagpipe. 
Pirete,  i.  cccxcvi. 
Pi-santir,  the.  i  dxiv. 
Pitch  of  A  adopted  in  France,  {. 

dlxxxii. 
Pitcher,  i.  dcxlii. 

Placitum,  the  general  ;  it  corres- 
ponded to  the  Aenech,  i.  cclx- 
cclxi. 

Plagal  Church  Tones,  relation  of,  to 
Irish  music,  i.  dxcix-dc.  See 
Tones. 
„    Modes,  i.  dlxxv,  dxcix. 
Plain   Chant,    i.    dxlviii,  dlxxvii, 
dlxxviii,  dlxxix,  dlxxxvi,  dxcix, 
dc. 

Planxties,  i.  dcix. 

Plaustrum,  the,  i.  cccclxxvi ;  —  ma- 
jus,  ccclvi. 

Plebs,  t.  cclviii. 

Ploughlands.    See  Seisreach. 

Plume,  the  bird,  i.  cccclxxxi. 

Plunder  of  the  Castle  of  Maelmils- 
cothach,  a  Rabelaistic  tale,  it.  130- 
135. 


Poems  quoted  : 

Aedk  Abrafs  poetical  invitation 

to  Cuchulaind,  ii.  196. 
Anow/mous,  to  a  harp  of  Conor 

O'Brien,  Earl  of  Thomond,  iii. 

287. 

„  to  a  MSS.  book,  and  to  the 
harp  of  the  author,  iii.  318. 
On  the  origin  of  the  name  At/i 

Liag  Find,  ii.  283-284. 
Stanza  fro  n  Zeiiss  on  the  singing 

of  blackbirds,  iii.  387. 
Breasal  Belach's  appeal  to  Find 

Mac  Cumh  iill,  ii.  384,  3S5. 
On  the  modes  of  Burial^  i.  cccxxx, 

cccxxxi. 

Caihe's  description  of  the  vocal 
music  of  Find  and  his  warriors, 
iii.  377. 

Of  Cam  on  the  celebrated  ales  of 

Ireland,  i.  ccclxxiv-v. 
Ceanii'iihair's    invocation    to  his 

handstone,  ii.  281,  282. 
On  the  chief  cemetei-ies,  i.  cccxxvii. 
Cinnaeth    O'Hartagaa's,   on  the 

Tech  Midchuarda,  ii.  378. 
Fragment  of  a,    on  the  Clann 

CoUa,  ii.  1'% 
Colman  Mac  Lenene's,    on  his 

sword,  iii.  245. 
On  Cormac's  interview  with  Aen- 

gus  Mac  Inog,  iii.  362. 
Cormac  Mac  Cuilennain,  fragment 

of  a  religious,  of,  iii.  388. 
On  Craiftlne's  harp,  by  Nos,  son  of 

Find,  or  by  Ferceirtne,  iii.  249. 
On  the  Courtship  of  Crede  and 

Cael,m.  13,  14. 
Of  Cuan  O'Lothchain,  on  the  pri- 
vileges, etc.,  of  the  Ard  Righ, 

and  provincial  kings,  ii.  142. 
Of  Crubretan^  son  of  Aengus,  on 

violence  done  to  a  leper,  ii.  390. 
On  Dubh    Gill  a,   the   shield  of 

Aedh,    king  of    Oirghiall,  i, 

dcxliii. 

.  Of  Dubthach  Bad  Uladh  on  Cu- 
chulaind, i.  cccxxxviii. 

Of  Bublhach  Ua  Lugair,  ii.  340. 

Story  of  DuibJinn,  ii.  289. 

On  the  lot  casting  of  Eber  and 
Ereamhon,  ii.  4  ;  iii.  240-241. 

Of  Eochaidh  Eolach  O'Ceirin  on 
the  history  of  Ailech,  iii.  8,  9. 

Of  Eochaidh  Eolach  O'Ceirin  on 
the  origin  of  the  name  and 
ancient  history  of  Loch  Garman, 
and  on  the  Feis  of  Tara,  it, 
12-13. 
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Poems  quoted : 

Eogan  MoYs  address  to  Eadan  and 
her  answer,  m.  360. 

Of  Fercertne  on  OUamh  Fodhla,  ii. 
8,  9,  2.-) 7. 

On  the  Fiaht  of  Ferdiad  and  Cu- 
chulaiiid,  i.  dcvi ;  ii.  303,  305, 
3U6;  Hi.  400-401,  415-403. 

Of  Fergus  on  an  Ogliara  inscrip- 
tion on  an  Id,  i.  cccxliv-v. 

Pierce  Ferriter's  panegyric  on  a 
harp,  Hi.  258. 

Fionntan's  elegy  on  the  death  of 
king  Raghaliach,  ii.  81-82,  343- 
345. 

Of  Flanagan,  son  of  Ceallach,  on 
the  death  of  Aedh  FinnUath,  ii. 
96. 

Of  Flanagan  on  the  death  of  his 

son  Cealiach,  ii.  96. 
Of  Flanagan  on  the  historical  tales 

which  an  OUamh  should  know, 

and  on  the  deaths  of  eminent 

person?,  ii.  96  97. 
Of  Flann  Mac  Lonain  on  the  death 

of  the  sons  of  Flanagan,  ii.  96. 
Flann  Mainisirech's  pedigree  of  the 

saints  of  Ireland,  ii.  166.  167. 
Fothadh  na  Canoine,  stanzas  on 

the  death  of  king  Aedh  Finn- 

liaih,  ii.  95. 
Fidartach  on  the  Fair  of  Carman 

or  Carman,  ii.  38  to  47 ;  Hi. 

858-359,  526  to  547. 
Discovery  of  the  Gae  Bulga,  ii. 

311,  312. 
Giolla  Brighde  Mac  Conmidhe  on 

the  Church  of  Armagh,  id.  58. 
Geoffret/  Keating  on  his  harper 

Tadgh  O'Coffey,  Hi.  215. 
Lacgh's  description  of  his  visit  to 

the  court  ot  Labrad,  id.  192. 
Loch  Lein  and  Len  the  goldsmith. 

Hi.  203. 

Mac  Co'r.nndhe  on  the  harp  of 
Donnchadh  Cairbrech  O'Brien, 
m.  271-272. 

Mac  Liag's  elegy  on  the  death  of 
Tadgh  O'Keily,  H.  125. 

„  topographical  poem,  a  100. 

„  and  Mac  Coibe,  dialogue  of,  H. 
127-128. 

Midir's  address  to  Edain  as  Befinn, 

H.  192-193;  Hi.  191. 
On  the  death  of  Mogh  Neid,  i. 

cccxl. 

Mog/i  Buith's  address  to  his  Lia 
Laimhe,  or  hand  stone,  ii.  279, 
280. 


Poems  quoted : 
On  the  Battle  of  Mdin  TrogaidM, 

H.  356,  3>9. 
Nitadha  O  L(  mthuile  on  the  Battle 

of  Almlnin,  H.  391. 
0'  h-Eimhin,  a  prayer,  Hi.  399. 
Brian  O'liiggins'  address  to  David 

Koche  of  Ferraoy,  Hi.  284. 
Oisin,  on  the   chess  playing  of 

Diarmait  O'Duibbne,  and  other 

Fenian  chiefs,  Hi.  166-167. 
„  from  the  fragment  of  the  battle 

of  Gabhra,  i.  cccxli-ii. 
„  lament  of,  for  his  son  Oscar,  i. 
cccxxv. 

Satire  of  a  master  on  his  pupil, 

Hi.  393-^94. 
,,  on  a  student,  Hi.  396. 
Satirical  dialogue  with  a  student, 
iti.  395. 

Bath  and  Caiseal  builders,  metri- 
cal list  of,  Hi.  15,  16. 
Bumain  Mac  Cohnain,  quatrain 
of,  enumerating  the  number  of 
boards  for  an  oratory,  Hi.  37. 
Saint  Baoithiii's  lesson  from  the 
building  of  a  round  house,  Hi.  33. 
„  Maedhug  of   Cluan  ^\6v,  ad- 
dress of,  to    Bran,    King  of 
Leinster,  H.  338,  339. 
,,  Moling,    panegyric    on  King 

Aedh,  in.  40,  47. 
„    „  appeal  of,  to  the  Ui  Deagha, 
Hi.  36. 

Scathac/i.  the  magic  harp  playing 

of.  Hi.  223-224. 
Seanchan  Torpeis!,  elegy  on  the 

death  of  Liailan  Forgaill,  H. 

85,  86. 

„  fragments  of  the  Satire  on  rats 

of,  H.  87. 
„  farewell  to  Guaire,  H.  88. 
Suibne,  tlie  mad,  on  a  bui'ding 

made  by  Gubban  Sner,  Hi.  46. 
On  the  Fair  of  laihe,  i.  dcxl- 

dcxli. 

Tanaidhe  O'Maelchonaire,  on  the 

Firbolg  kint'S,  H.  237. 
On  Tara,  Hi.  7. 

Tat/ilum,  on  the   making  of  a, 
ii.  252. 

2"orna  Eiges,  on  the  death  of 

Kiall,  i.  Ixxiii ;  H.  60. 
„  on   Niall  and  Core,  King  of 

Cashel,  H.  03. 
„  on  Religh  na  High,  ii.  71-72. 
Tuirb/H,  father  of  Gobban  Saer, 

legend  of.  Hi.  41. 
Ui  Cormaic,  appeal  of  the  Abbot 
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of,  to  Feidhlimidh  Mac  Crimh- 

thainn,  Ard  Eigh,  Hi.  262. 
Poems  referred  to  ; 
Aengus  na  Diadachta,  or  Aengus 

Finn  O'Daly,  ii.  143,  144, 
Amergin,  lament  for  Aithirne,  Hi. 

374. 

Anonymous,    in    praise  of  the 

palace  of  Ailinn,  Hi.  182, 
„  instructions  to  a  new  king,  Hi. 
255, 

„  on  the  Fair  of  Tailte,  i.  ccxxxvi, 

cccxxxiii. 
„  Address  to  Randall,    Lord  of 

Arann,  Hi.  339. 
Art  "the  Solitary"  son  of  Conn, 

prophecy  of,  ii.  58. 
Blessed  Virgin,  ancient  hymn  to, 
Hi.  392. 

Brian  Kuadh  Mac  Conmidlie,  pane- 
gyric of  Neachtan  O'Uonnell, 
ii.  98. 

Cenfaeladh,  on  the  migrations  of 
Golamh  or  Milesius,  ii  94, 

„  Aidedhaibh  Uladh,  on  the  death 
of  the  Ultonians,  u.  94. 

Cimbaeth,  on,  ii.  357. 

Cinaedh  or  Cinnaeth  O'Harta- 
gan,  on  the  deatii  cf  the  sons 
of  Aedh  l:;!ane,  n.  10(j. 

„  on  Brugli  i\]ic  an  Oig,  ii.  106. 

„  on  Dumha  Eire,  and  the  Hill 
of  Acaill,  ii.  106. 

„  on  the  Champions  of  Eriu,  H. 
106,  107. 

„  on  the  death  of  Niall,  ii.  108. 

„  on  Katli  Essa,  H.  105,  106. 

„  on  the  manner  of  the  deaths  of 
the  chief  heroes  of  the  Eed 
Branch,  ii.  o'Ao. 

„  on  tlie  pillar  of  Gt.  Euite.  H.  107. 

„  on  the  origin  ot  Tara,  ii.  IGG. 

„  on  the  Tech  Midchuarta,  H.  105. 

Colman  O'Ciusaigh,  elegy  cu  St. 
Cumain  Fadda,  H.  'jO. 
hymn     against     the  Yellow 
Plague,  H.  91. 

Cormac  an  Eigeas,  circuit  of 
Muirchertach  "of  the  leather 
cloaks",  t7.105. 

Cormac  File,  poem  on  Tara,  Hi.  6. 

Cuan  O'Lothchain,  panegyric  of 
Cormac  Mac  Airt,  it  140,  141. 

„  on  the  origin  of  the  name 
and  ancient  history  of  Druim 
Criaich,  ii.  145,  140,  147. 

„  on  the  privileges,  prerogatives, 
etc.,  of  the  Ard  Eigh  and  Pro- 
vincial Kings,  ii.  141,  142. 


Poems  referred  to : 

„  on  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the 

river  Shannon,  ii.  142. 
5,  on  the  history  of  Tailte,  ii.  148, 
149. 

„  Panegyric  on  Tara,  and  on  Noall 
of  the  Nine  Hostages,  ii.  147, 
148,378. 

Cuaradli  on  Aileach,  ii.  155. 

Dalian  Forgaill,  Amra  or  elegy  on 
St.  Colum  Cille,  i.  cccclxxv-vi, 
cccclxxix,  ccccxcvi ;  ii.  52,  78, 
85;  m.  245-246.  247-249,  250- 
251.  253,  371,  376. 

Deirdre,  lament  of,  Hi.  378,  385. 

Diarmait,  son  of  Laoighseal  Mac 
an  Bhaird,  on  the  right  of  the 
Ulidiaus  to  the  "  Eed  Hand",  Hi. 
265. 

Dorbaa  on  interments  in  Crua- 

chan,  ii.  72. 
Dubhthach,  panegyric  of  Crimh- 

thann,  son  of  Enna  Cinselach,  H. 

340. 

Eociiaid  Eolach  O'Cerin  on  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  Loch 
Carman,  ii.  12,  13,  113,  1 14. 

„  on  the  history  of  Aileach,  ii.  1 53 ; 
Hi.  8,  9. 

„  O'Beoghusa,  lament  on  the  decay 

of  the  warlike  energies  of  the 

Iri^h,  Hi.  169. 
„  O'Cleircin.    See  Flann,  Pedigree 

of  the  saints  of  Ireland,  H. 

167. 

J,  C'Flinn,  on  the  invasion  of  Ire- 
hind  by  Parthoiau,  it.  108- 
109. 

„  „  on  the  colonisation  of  Ire- 
land by  Caesar  and  Par- 
tholan,  ii.  1C9. 

„  „  on  the  division  of  Eriu  be- 
tween the  sens  of  Par- 
thokn,  ii.  109. 

„     ,,  on  the  namts  of  the  druids, 
etc.,  of  Partholan,  ii.  109. 
.  „     „  on  the  destruction  of  Con- 
aing's  tower,  li.  109. 

„  „  the  colonization  of  Ireland, 
H.  109. 

„  „  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by 
the  Tuatha  De  Danand,  H. 
IIO-IIL 

„  „  on  the  chiefs  of  the  Milesian 
expedition,  ii.  111. 

„  „  on  the  accession  of  Sob- 
harce  and  Cermna,  ii.  111. 

„  on  the  coming  of  the  Gade- 
lians,  ii.  111. 
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Poems  referred  to: 

^  Eochaid  O'Flinn,  on  the  building 

of  E mania,  ii.  1 12. 
„     „  on  tlie  kings  of  Ulster  from 

Cimbaeth     to  Coucobar 

Mac  Nessa,  n.  112. 
„     „  on  the  reign  of  the  monarch 

Eog  in  Mor,  ii.  1 12. 
„     „  on    the   creation  of  the 

world,  ii.  1 1 3. 
Eoghan  O'Donnghai'e,  on  a  harper 
named  Feidhlimy,  ii.  329,  357. 
„     „  on  the  right  of  the  O'Neills 

to  the  ''Ked  Hand",  Hi. 

265. 

„  Ruadh  Mac  an  Bhaird  on  the 
baptism  of  Conal  Gulban,  ii. 
165. 

Errard  Mac  Coise,  panegyric  of 
Maelseachlain  or  Malachy  and 
the  chief  princes  of  Erin,  ii.  127. 
„  Dialogue    between,   and  Mac 

Liag,  ii.  127,  128. 
„  Panegyric  of  Maelbruanaidh,  son 
of  Tadgh  of  the  Tower,  i.  128, 
129. 

„  on  the  death  of  Fergal  O'Ruairc, 
it.  129. 

„  Address  to  the  plunderers  of  his 

Castle,  ii.  135. 
Fercertne,     Amra    Chonrai,  i. 

ccclvi;  nV.  152-153,  179,  209. 
Eiacc,  Bishop,  metrical  life  of  St. 

Patrick,  ii.  74-75. 
Find  Mac  Cumhaill,  poems  attri- 
buted to,  ii.  59. 
Flann  Mac  Lonain,  elegy  on  the 

death  of  Eignechan,  ii.  10.-105. 
„  on    the    sons    of  Eochaidh 

Muighmheadoin,  ii.  102. 
„  Address  to  Forester,   Son  of 

Entangled  Forest,  ii.  102. 
,,  on   the  qualifications    of  an 

Ollamh,  ii.  9(5-97. 
Flann  Mainistrech,  on  the  death 

and  place  of  sepulture  of  the 

Tuatha  De  Danand,  ii.  150  ;  Hi, 

210 

„  on  the  length  of  the  reign  and 
manner  of  death  of  each  of  the 
Pagan  monarchs  of  Eriu  from 
Eochaidh  l^oidhlech  to  Dalhi, 
it.  160. 

„  on  the  manner  of  death  of  the 
Christian  monarchs  of  Eriu,  ii. 
150. 

„  a  satirical  poem  on  the  names 
of  the  Trdm  Daimh,  ii.  89, 
150, 151. 


Poems  referred  to : 

Flann  Mainistrech,  on  the  names, 

length  of  reign,  and  manner  of 

death  of  the  Christian  Kings 

of  Munster,  ii.  151. 
on  the  monarchs  of  Frlu  and 

kings  of  Meath  descended  from 

Niall,  ii.  151. 
„  on  the  origin  and  history  of 

Aileach,  ii.  151-153. 
„  on  Aileacli  (a  secund\  ii.  154. 
„  on    the   battles  and  deeds  of 

valour  of  the  descendants  of 

Eoghan,  son  of  Niall,  ii  155. 
on  the    battles    and  deeds  of 

valour  of  the  Cinel  Eoghain, 

ii  156. 

,,  on  the  life   of  Muirchertach 

Mac  Erca,  ii.  156. 
„  on  the  birth  and  history  of  Aedli 

Slaine,  ii.  158,  159. 
„  on  the  monarchs  of  Eriu  and 

kings  of  Meath  of  the  race  of 

Aedh  Slaine,  n.  159. 
Flann  Mainistrech,  on  the  house- 
hold of  St.  Patrick,  £  159,  160. 
„  a  metrical  abstract  of  ancient 

history,  ii.  1(50. 
„  on  the  taxes  and  tributes  paid 

to  the  King  of  lir  Chouaill, 

ii.  160. 

„  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  kings  of  Aileach,  and  the 
kings  of  Tir  Chonaill,  ii.  160. 

„  Panegyric  of  Conall  (3ulban,  ii. 
161. 

*    „  Pedigree  of  the  Saints  of  Ire- 
land, ii.  166. 
Fothadh  na  Canoine,  metrical  pre- 
cepts on  the  duties  of  a  king,  ii. 
176. 

Fulartach,  Fair  of  Carman,  i.  cxvi, 
ccxxxii,  cclv,  cclvii,  cclix, 
cccxxvi,  cccxiii,  cccxliii,  dxxi, 
dxxxii;  Hi.  313,  325,  335  3c;8, 
364,  367,  368. 

Giolla  Brighde  Mac  Conmidhe  on 
Oalach,  son  of  Muirchertach, 
il.  162. 

J,  on  Maelseachlain  O'Donnell, 
Lord  of  Tir  Conncll,  ii.  162. 

„  on  the  territories  of  Conall 
Gulban  and  his  brothers,  ii.  163, 
164. 

„  on  the  territory  and  race  of 

Enna,  ii.  161. 
„  on   the   division   of  territory 

between    Conall  Gulban  and 

Eoghan,  ii.  164,  165. 
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Poems  referred  to : 

GioUa  Briahde  Mae  Conraidlie  on 
the  hardships  of  the  hterary 
orders,  iii.  167. 
Panegyric  on  Donnchadh  Cair- 
breach  O'Brien,  Hi.  271. 
Laitheog's  address  to  her  son  Flann 

Mac  Lonain,  ii.  98. 
Mac  Liag,  topographcal  poem,  u. 
99. 

„  on  the  sons  of  Cas,  ii.  117. 

„  on  the  sons  of  Ceineidigh,w.  117. 

„  on  the  fall  of  Brian  Borumha, 

u.  117-118. 
„  Address  of  Errard  Mac  Coise  on 

the  death  of  Brian,  ii.  118-119. 
„  Lament  for  his  absence  from 

Ceann  Coradh,  ii.  120. 
„  on  giving  the  name  Borumha  to 

Ceann  Coradh,  ti.  120,  121. 
„  on  Cam  Chonaill,  ii.  121,  122. 
„  Panegyric  on  Tadgh  O'Kelly,  ii. 

123,  143. 

„  Panegyric  on  Tadgh  O'Kelly  and 

other  chieftains,  ii.  124. 
Maelmura  of  Fahan,  in  praise  of 

ilann  Sionna,  ii.  98. 
Marbhan,  dialogue  between,  and 

his  brother  Guaire,  iii.  356,  357. 
Muireadhach  Albanach  O'Daly — 
three    laudatory  poems  ad- 
dre.-sed  to  O'Donnell,  iii.  281. 
„  appeal  to  Donchadh  Cairbrech 

O'Brian,  iii.  28 1. 
„  appeal  to  Morrogh,  son  cf  Brian 

O'Brien,  Hi.  282-283.^ 
O'Duibhagan,    bean   M6r,  pane- 
gyric on  Tara,  ii.  58-59,  65,  66. 
OlioU  Oluim,  poems  of,  in  Book  of 

Leinster,  ii.  57. 
Oisin,  account  of  the  wooing  of 

Berach  Breac  by    his  lather 

Find,  iii.  3s0. 
Human  Mac  Colman,  poem  written 

for  the  Galls  or  foreigners  of 

Dublin,  iii.  87. 
Saint  Mochae,  poems  relating  to 

the  legend  of,  lii  387. 
Seanchan  Torpeist,  on  the  battles  of 

the  monarch  Ruadhraidhe,  in.  86. 
Torna  Eigas,  poems  attributed  to, 

ii.  60,  et  seq. 
Poet,  a,  governed  Ireland  conjointly 

with  a  priest,  ii.  138,  139. 
Pott-judges,  prolession  of,  deprived 
of  liicir  privileges  in  the  time  of 
Coiicoliar  Mac  iSesSii,  ii.  20. 
Poets  ot  the  Milesian^;,  ii.  51,  52;  — 
at  the  court  of  Laeghaire,  72  ;  the 


different  orders  of  — ,  and  the  kind 
of  poetry  peculiar  to  each.  171. 

Poetry,  professors  of,  ii.  4  ;  the  twelve 
books  of  — ,  ii.  38 1 . 

Pole,  the,  of  a  chariot,  i.  cccclxxx. 

Pole  hammer,  the,  i.  cccclix. 

Polls,  the  Greek,  i.  Ixxxiv. 

Polychord  instruments  known  to  the 
Greeks,  who  looked  upon  them  as 
foreign,  i.  cccclxxxvi ;  the  absence 
of  —  from  sculptures  etc.,  not  a 
proof  that  they  were  not  in  exten- 
sive use,  i.  cccclxxxvii. 

Polyphonous  music,  i.  dxlvi. 

Poor,  relieving  officer  of  the,  i.  cell. 

*•  Poor  scholars",  u.  279. 

Population,  distribution  of,  in  Ire- 
land ;  demesne  of  the  Flath  ;  com- 
parison with  Wales;  Fuidirland; 
number  of  freeholders,  i.  cliii ;  ex- 
tent of  the  holdings  of  Ceiles ; 
public  land ;  was  gradually  con- 
verted into  allodium,  ciiv  ;  life 
estates  lapsed  into  estates  in  fee  ; 
tribe  land  ;  rights  of  freemen  on  it ; 
establishment  of  a  Selb,  civ ;  the 
Maijin  Digona,  civ,  clvi ;  extent  of, 
land  in  usufruct  of  freemen  not 
Aires,  clvii ;  partnerships  or  gilds, 
their  advantage^,  clviii ;  Fuidir- 
paitnerships  ;  co-tillage  partner- 
ships in  Wales,  in  Scotland,  in 
Friesland,  etc. ;  rundale  or  runrig, 
the  relics  of  partnership,  clix; 
Brughrecht,  or  Birlaw  ;  the  Brugh- 
fer,  the  Brughtown,  it  was  the 
prototype  of  a  borough,  clx ;  dif- 
ferent ranks  of  Brughfers ;  tlie 
Forus  of  a  Erughfer  tlie  place  of 
election  of  a  king;  representation 
of  a  borough,  the  Brughter,  the 
mayor,  clxi;  the  Brugh  town  re- 
presented the  Saxon  Burgh  ;  deve- 
lopment of  a  Brugh  town  into  a 
city ;  the  towns  of  lords  were 
governed  by  their  Maers  or 
stewards,  clxd. 

Pork,  i.  ccclxix. 

Torphyra  vulgaris,  and  P.  laciuiata, 

i.  ccclxvii. 
Porridge,  i.  ccclix,  ccclxiii,  ccclxvi. 
Port  Gerefa,  i.  cclxxxviii. 
Posaune,  the,  i.  dxxx. 
Possessores  among  the  Salic  Franks, 

i.  cxiv. 
Pot,  cooking,  i.  ccclix. 
Precarium,  nature  ot,  i.  ccxxiii ;  the 

laud  held  by  a  Fuidir,  was  a  — ,  t. 

ccxxiii. 
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Prerogatives  of  the  Ard  Righ  and 
provincial  kings,  ii.  140,  141 ;  a 
knowledge  of  the  —  necessary  for 
the  chief  poet  and  historian,  ii, 
142. 

Prescription  of  different  kinds,  i. 
clxxxvii,  clxxxviii,  c  xxxix. 

Prescriptive  riglits,  evasion  of,  in  Ire- 
land, i.  ccxxv. 

Prestariae  or  Fraestitae,  i.  ccxxiii. 

Priapus,  i.  cccxc. 

Priest,    provisional  government  of 
Ireland  by  a,  and  a  poet,  ii.  138,  139. 
Probi-hoinines,  i.  ccxc. 
Procedure,  legal,  in  criminal  tria's, 
i.  cclxxvii ;  worthy  and  un- 
worthy Avitnesses,  cclxxvii; 
dfferent  kinds  of  criminal  in- 
formation, cclxxvii;  confir- 
mation of  a  criminal  charge; 
simple  expurgation,  cclxxviii ; 
tile  Tuarastal  or  proof;  the 
Fir  De,  or  truth  of  Go  J ;  the 
Cranncliur    or    lot-casting ; 
complainant  might  proceed 
eitlier  by  criminal  indictment 
or    civil  process,  cclxxix; 
costs  and  damages;  the  leech 
fee,  cclxxx;  compurgation, 
cclxxxi ;  information  of  an 
accomplice     or  accessory, 
cclxxx;  private  information 
of  an  accomplice  or  accessory 
sliould  be  made  to  three  ma- 
gistrates or  to  a  "  worthy" 
priest,  ccixxxii. 
„    in  civil  actions;  the  Fasc  or 
summons  ;  t'le  Gabha  1  or  dis- 
tress, i.  ccb;x::ii;  the  Trosca 
or  fasting  ;  the  Anad  or  slay ; 
the  pound  or  Airlis  of  a 
Porus,  cc  xxxlii ;  Replevin  ; 
immediate  distress;  the  Re 
Dithma    or    detention  in 
pound  ;  the  Lobad  or  sale  of 
the  distress,  cclxxxiv;  trial 
in  Replevin ;  fwrleiture  of  a 
Gell  or  pledge  ;  the  Athgab- 
haill  t  r  VYitheniam,  cclxxxv. 
Profession  of  learning  established  by 
law,  ii.  136;  —  of  teachitig  not 
confined  to  tlie  clergy,  ii.  17U-177. 
Professors  of  music  and  poetry,  ii. 
4;  —  in  a  public  school,  b4;  —  as 
rulers  and  Ministers  of  State,  137. 
Prohibitions   of  the  Ard  Rigli  and 
provincial  kings,  ii.  140,  141 ;  a 
knowledge  of  —  necessary  to  the 
chief  poet  and  historian,  ii.  142. 


"Promotion",   English  law    of,  t. 

cxxx. 

Property,  the  descent  of,  among  the 
Gauls  and  Germans  was  according 
to  tlie  custom  of  Gavelkind,  i. 
clxviii-clxix. 

Prostates,  i.  cxvii 

Protestant  Hymnology  in  relation  to 
the  history  of  music,  i.  dlxiii. 

Proverbs,  p  )Ptical,  ii.  173. 

Provisional  Government  of  Eriu  by 
a  poet  and  a  priest,  ii.  137-139. 

Prud'honunes,  i.  ccxc. 

Psalterium,  the,  i.  did  ;  two  forms  of 
it  in  use  before  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury;  the  rectangular  — ,  div;  the 

—  in  modum  clypei,  dv  ;  —  must 
have  been  known  to  the  Irish, 
dvii ;  the  triangular  —  represented 
the  Kiniior,  dviii;  dx,  dxiii,  dxxx, 
divi. 

Psaltery.    See  Saltaire. 

Public  land  gradually  converted  into 
allodium,  i-  cliv. 

Pnddinsrs,  ccclxix. 

Pulk,  the  Sclavonic,  i.  Ixxx. 

Purple,  i.  ccclxxx,  ccclxxxvii,  cccc, 
dcxliii. 

Pybeu.    See  Bagpipe. 

Qnadi,  tlie,  i.  ccccxxii,  ccccxxv. 

Quadrilattral  musical  instruments  of 
the  harp  kind  in  common  use 
down  ti)  the  twelfth  century,  i. 
dv;  these  were  ecclesiastical  in- 
struments, I.  dvi. 

Quadruplum,  i.  dliv, 

Quanon,  the,  i.  dxv ;  number  of 
strings  in  a  —  ;  transformation  of 
the  —  into  the  pianoforte,  dxvi ; 
Mr.  F.  Graham's  statement  that  the 

—  came  into  Europe  as  the  tym- 
panum, dxvii. 

Queen,  see  Kigan. 

Quern,  the;  it  was  worked  by  women 
who  were  slaves  among  the  rich, 
i.  ccclx. 
Quinnabenkr,  t.  ccclii,  dcxlii. 
Quinquegrade  scale,  early  Church 
umsic  constructed  on  the,  i. 
dlxxxvi,  dcxxv. 
„    diatonic  scale,  i.  dlxxx,  dlxxxix, 
dxci  dxcvi,  dxcviii,  dciii.  See 
Scale. 
Rabe,  the,  i.  dxxiii. 
Races,    constant   struggles  of,  in 
Ireland,  i.  xxiii ;  elKcL  of  mixture 
of  —  on  language,   Ixviii-lxix ; 
Ireland  peopled  by  different  — ,  Ixx; 
Irish  traditions  about  —  not  fully 
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■\*-orl5ed  up,  Ixxi ;  existence  of  two 
types  in  Ireland,  Ixxii  ;  early 
— ,  fair- haired,  Ixxiii;  governing 
classes  fjiir-haired,  menial  classes 
dark-haired,  Ixxv ;  prejudice  of 
Norsemen  against  black  hair, 
Ixxiv;  identity  of  all  fair-haired 
—  in  Europe,  Ixxv;  this  explains 
why  words  that  are  Celtic  to  some 
are  German  to  others,  Ixxv  ; 
difference  of  rights  among 
tribes  due  to  difference  of  race, 
Ixxvii. 

Rachiraburgen,  ^.  civ. 

Kade  Knights  of  Bracton,  i. 
cclxxxviii. 

Radechenistres,  i.  cclxxxviii. 

Radman,  i.  cclxxxvii. 

Raith  (a  householder),  i  clxxxviii, 
cxcvii,  cxcviii,  cci,  cclxii,  cclxxv, 
cclxxvi,  ccxxxvi,  cclxxxvii, 
cclxxxii,  cclxxxviii,  ccxc,  ccxcii. 

Raithmann,  i.  cclxxvi. 

Randir  of  the  Gwentian  and  Dime- 
tian  codes,  i.  xcii. 

Rapes  of  Sussex,  {.  Ixxxi,  Ixxxiv. 

Rath,  the  (a  fort  or  mound),  i. 
ccxcvii,  cccii,  cccv,  cccvii,  cccxxx, 
cccl,  ccclxxiv,  dcxxxvii,  dcxxxviii ; 
in.  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  12,  14,  15,  70,  75, 
etc.;  — chambers,  i.  ccxcvii;  — 
na  High  at  Tara,  iii.  5,  12  ;  —  of 
Ailech,  8,  9,  10,  12  ;  —  Cruachain, 
description  of,  11,  12  ;  —  builders, 
14,  15,  16. 

Rath  (wages),  t.  cx,  cxi,  exii,  cxiii, 
cxxiii,  cxxiv,  cxliv.  See  Taurcrech. 

Rath,  or  liaith  (a  householder,  etc.), 
{.  clxxvi,  ccliii,  cclviii,  cclxxxii. 
See  Raith. 

Rebab.    See  Rebec. 

Rebebe.    See  K-ebec. 

Rebec,  the,  used  in  Britanny,  i. 
dxxii ;  —  in  Ireland  and  in  Wales, 
dxxiii ;  dxxv,  dxxvii. 

Recitative,  invention  of,  i.  dlxiv. 

Red  Branch  House,  in.  380. 

„  Hand,  the,  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  Ulster,  iii.  264;  — 
the  arms  of  the  O'Neills  be- 
longed of  right  to  Magenis, 
278. 

Reel,  {.  dcxx ;  origin  of  the  word,  iii. 
408. 

Reel  (tor  winding  yarn),  i.  ccclix. 
Rees'Encyclopcedia,  article  on  druids 

in,  it.  179,  182;  ui.341. 
Reeve,  i  cciii,  ccxxxi.    See  Gerefa. 
Refrain,  nature  of ;  called  in  Norse 

VOL.  II. 


Stef ;  the  Vi'lkvae  li,  a  particular 
kind  of  it ;  a  similar  kind  of  —  in 
Irish,  i.  dcvi;  the  Irish  Burdoon 
not  a  — ,  dcvii. 

Reiterhammer,  the,  i.  cccclix. 

Rennet,  i.  ccclxviii. 

Replevin,  i.  cclxxxlii. 

Residences  of  the  Ard  Righ  after  the 
desertion  of  Tara,  iii.  24. 

Revolution  in  music  foreshadowed  in 
works  of  Palestrina,  i.  dlxii ;  cause 
of  that  revolution,  dlxiii  ;  effect  of 
similar  causes  on  music  of  Pales- 
trina, dlxiii. 

Rhaith  Llys,  i.  ccliv. 
.,    Gwlad,  i.  ccliv. 

Rhingyl,  the  Welsh,  i.  ccxliii. 

Rhodymenia  palmata,  i.  ccclxvii. 

Rhythm,  musical,  i.  dxlvii ;  -—  and 
tonality  of  popular  music,  dlvii. 

Ri,  iii.  469,  493,  502,  513,  514;  — 
Ard  Erind,  i.  clvi.    See  Rig. 

Rice,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  {.  Ixxxiv. 

Rig,  the,  or  liigh,  i.  Ixxxiv,  clii,  cliii, 
cliv,  civ,  clviii,  clx,  clxi,  clxv, 
clxxxv,  cxcviii ;  other  names  for 
— ;  corresponding  titles  among 
the  Norsemen,  ccxxxviii ;  different 
ranks  of,  ccxxix  ;  the  —  Tuatha 
represented  the  Ealdorman  of  the 
Hundred,  ccxxx;  the  Dux,  and 
the  Ealdorman  of  a  Trithing  cor- 
responded to  the  —  M6r  Tuatha: 
the  —  Ard  Erind,  ccxxxi ;  the 
office  of  —  elective,  but  confined 
to  certain  families,  hence  the  value 
of  genealogies  ;  the  —  was  elected 
by  the  Aires ;  the  Tanaiste, 
ccxxxii ;  the  election  of  officers 
took  place  at  a  Brugh  ;  the  power 
of  a  —  limited,  ccxxxiii ;  extent  of 
the  sanctuary  of  a  — ;  the  Eolacli 
or  leech  fee  of  a  —  Tuatha,  and  of 
a  —  M6r  Tuatha,  ccxxxiv ;  a  — 
not  permitted  to  do  sei-vile  work ; 
the  Dam  of  a  — ;  its  composition, 
ccxxxv;  the  Foleith  of  a  — 
Tuatha,  of  a  —  Mor  Tuatha,  and 
of  a  —  Rurech ;  the  Amus  or 
Ambus  of  a  — ,  ccxxxvi;  the 
residence  or  Dun  of  a  — ,  ccxxxviii ; 
the  household  of  the  —  Ard  Erind, 
ccxxxix  ;  the  revenue  of  a  — ,  ccxl- 
ccxli;  ccxlii,  ccxlviii,  cclii,  ccliii, 
cclvii,  cclxii,  cclxvi,  cclxxxiii,  cccv, 
cccviii,  cccxvii,  ccclxxvi ;  ii.  36. 
„  Ben,  {.  ccxxix  ;  iii.  111,502. 
„  Buiden,  i.  ccxxix,  ccxxxi, 
ccxxxiv  ;  ill.  602,  503. 
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Rig  Bunad, ».  ccxxix  ;  m.  503. 
„    Cuicid,  or  Cuicidh,  i.  ccxxix, 
cccix. 

„    Damna,  i  cccl,  cccli. 
,,   riath,  i.  cxxviii. 
„   Mor  Tuatha,  {.  cviii,  clxxxv, 
ccxxix,      ccxxx,  ccxxxi, 
ccxxxvi,  cclxix,  cccl. 
,    Enrech,  or  Ruirech,    i.  clvi, 
ccxxix,     ccxxxiv,  ccxxxv, 
ccxxxvi,  ccxxxviii. 
„    Treaba,  i.  ccxxx. 

Tuatlia.  Rii  Tuaithe,  i.  cvii,  cviii, 
cx,  clvi,  clxxxv,  cxcviii.  ccvi, 
ccxxix,      ccxxxi,  ccxxxiv, 
ccxxxv,    ccxxxvi,  ccxxxviii, 
ecxi,  ccxliii,   cccxlv,  ccxlix, 
cclxxlii,      cccviii,  ccclxxi, 
dcxliii;  Hi  510.  513,  515. 
Right  of  Sanctuary,  tradition  of  the, 
among  the  Irish  peasantry,  the 
true  cause  of  their  harbouring 
criminals,  i.  civil. 
Rigsmul,    the,     i,    cxxxiv,  ccxx, 

ccxxxvii,  ccclvi. 
Rii.    See  Rig. 
Riki,  the  Norse,  i.  Ixxxiv. 
Rikir,  i.  ccxxix. 

Rings,  different  kinds  of,  in.  1G8; 
finger  —  used  to  indicate  the 
number  of  warriors  slain  by  a 
champion,  loG ;  hair  —  used  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  1(;9,  174, 
175 ;  spiral  —  for  the  hair  men- 
tioned in  the  Wanderings  of  IMael- 
dun's  Boat,  188.  See  Ear-rings 
and  Au-Nasc. 

Roan  tree,  quickbean  or  mountain 
ash,  use  of  in  druidical  rites,  ii. 
2)3,  214,  2L>7  ;  use  of  the  —  in  the 
ordeal  by  fire,  216,  227. 

"Robin  Adair",  the  air  called,  Hi. 
2U(>,  297. 

Rock,  the  German.    See  Frock. 

"  Rogaire  Dubh",  the  air  called,  Hi. 
39y. 

Romans,  i.  xxi,  xxxiv,  xl,  xliv,  Ixix, 
Ixxiii,  xciiijcvi  ccclxxvii,  ccclxxix, 
ccclxxx,  ccclxxxii,  cccclxxii, 
cccclxxvii,  cccclxxx  ;  H.  1  fiO,  300, 
381;  —  at  Tara,  Hi  7;  172,  340, 
341,  340. 

Roman  singers  sent  to  England  in 
the  seventh  century,  i.  dlxvii. 

Rondeau,  i.  dxl. 

Ross-schinder,  i.  ccccxliv. 

Rote,  two  different  instruments 
called,  in  use  in  the  middle  ages, 
».  di ;  difference  between  them ; 


one  of  them  was  played  with  the 
fingers,  dii,  diii;  the  triangular 
Psalterium  called  a — ,dxiv ;  dxviii, 
dxxiii,  dxxv,  dxxvii,  dxxviii, 
dxxix. 

Rotta,  Rota,  supposed  derivation  of 
the    word,     from     Ch  rotta,  i. 
ccccxcix  ;  the  —  not  the  ancient 
or  modern  Viele,  or  the  harp,  d, 
di;  the  German  —  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries  described  as  a 
Psalterium,  i.  diii.    See  liote. 
Round  Towers,  price  of  erection  of  a 
— ,  Hi.  50  ;  origin  and  use  of  — ,  i. 
dxxxvi ;  evidence  of  tlie  Christian 
character  of — ,  m  4G;  Dr  Petrie's 
view  regarding  — unassailable,  52. 
Royal   Brancli,   house  of  the,  at 
Emania,  li.  2G1  ;  heroes  of—,  325, 
SoG,  357.  367  ;  Hi.  1 1,  12. 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  library  of  the, 
MSS  in  the,  i.  Ivi ;  H.  3n3  ; 
Hi.  162.  163,  174,  261,  263, 
276,  317.  329,  332,  380,  397, 
40H,   413.   5-3,    525  ;  Mr. 
Hitchcock's  MS.    book  of 
Notes  on  Ogams  — ,  71. 
„    Museum  of    the,   i.  ccccliv, 
cccclxii;  Hi.  181,  182,  189, 
205,  289,  297,  ;i03,  308,  31.9, 
321,  340,  342,  344,  350,  367. 
„    Transactions  of  the,  Hi.  347, 

348,  349. 
„    Papers    read    before  the,  i. 
Ixviii ;  Hi.  71. 
Rubebe.    See  Rebec. 
Rubia  tinctorum,  i.  ccccii. 
Rubus  fruticosus.  i.  ccccv. 
Rudrician  race,  chief  of.  Hi.  2G5. 
Rudzi,  i.  ccclxii 
Rumex  acetosa,  /.ccccvi. 
Runes,  i.  cccxliii,  cccxliv. 
Rye,  i.  cccclxiL 

Sab,    pi.   Sabaid,  i.    xcvi,  cxxxi, 
clxxxvi,  ccxlii.  cclii,  ccliii,  cclvi, 
cclxviii,  cccviii,  ccclxxi ;  Hi.  41, 
42,  511. 
Sachsenspiegel,  i.  ccclxxxv. 
Sackcloth,  i.  ccclxvi. 
Sacrifice  (human) ;  one  instance  of 
tbe  sacrifice  of  hostages  re- 
corded   in  Irish  MSS.,  i. 
cccxx  ;  legend  of  Gortigern, 
cccxxxiii,  similar  legend  of 
Conn  and  Becuma,  cccxxxiii- 
iv  ;  —  re; erred  to  in  a  poem 
on  the  Fair  of  Tailte,  dcxl. 
,,   of  animals;  instance   of  the 
slaying  of  the  animals  of  a 
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deceased  person,  i.  cccxxi; 
reference  to  the  slaying  of 
animals  in  a  poem  on  the 
Fair  of  Tailt§,  i.  dcxl. 
Saer  Bothach,  {.  cxv,  cxvi,  clxxxvi. 
,,    Ceile,{  cxiii,cxxix,cxxxix,  exli, 
cxliii,   clii,    clxvi,  clxxxvi, 
ccxl,  cccl. 
„    Fuidir,  i.  cxvii,  cxxi,  cxxvii, 
cxxix. 
Saffron,  {.  cccciii. 
Sagum,  the,  i.  ccclxxxviii. 
Sai,  i.  ci,  clxxx,  ccxx,  cclxxx ;  ii. 

171  ;  Hi,  510. 
Saints,  manuscript  lives  of,  quoted  : 
Beatha  Abbain  (St.  Abban),  Hi.  44. 
„    Brighte  (St.  Brigit),  i.  ccclxi. 
„    Cholmain  Ela  (St.  Colman 

Ela),  Hi.  32-33. 
„    Cholum  Cille  (St.  Colum 

Cille),  ii.  81,  202. 
„    Ciarain     (St.    Ciaran),  i. 
cccciv  ;  Hi.  120-121. 
Coemghin  (St.    Kevin),  i. 
ccclxv. 

„    Cumine  Fata  (St.  Cumin 

Fa  da),  Hi.  35. 
„   Finnbairr  (St.  Finnbar),  i. 

cccxxii. 
Greallain  (St.  Grelan),  Hi. 

84. 

„    Maic     Creiche    (St.  Mac 

Creiche,  or    Creha),  i. 

cclxxxix ;  Hi.  331-332. 
„    Maighnein  (St.  Maighnen), 

i.  ccxl-ecxli. 
„    Mochuda  (St.  Mochuda,  or 

Cartliach),  Hi.  4. 
Moedog    (St.    Moedog  of 

Cluan  Mor),  ii.  338-339. 
„    Moling  (St.  Moling),  Hi.  34- 

36,  45. 

„    Patraicc  (Tripartite  life  of 
St.  Patrick),  i.  Ixxxv ;  H. 
67, 166,  201-202. 
,,    Kuadain  (St.   Kuadan),  u. 

336-337. 
,,    Senain     (St.     Senan),  i. 
cccxxix. 
"  Sak  and  Soke",  i.  cclxx. 
Salad,  i.  ccclxvii 

Salmon,  i.  cc  jIxx  ;  —  of  knowledge. 
See  Eo  Feasa. 

Salt,  {,  ccclxvii,  dcxlii. 

Salteire,  the,  ot  the  Trouveres  a  dif- 
ferent instrument  from  the  Psal- 
terium,  i.  dxiv  ;  method  of  playing 
the  —  ;  figures  of  the  — ,  dxiv- 
XV ;  transformation  of  the  —  into 


the  pianoforte  ;  the  —  in  use 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  dxvi. 

Salterio  tedesco,  i.  dxvii. 

Sambucus,  i  dxx. 

Sanskrit  grammar,  Wilkins',  i,  Ii. 

Santir,  the,  i.  dxvii, 

Saraad,  i.  cxxviii,  cxxix,  clxxviii. 
See  Sarhaet. 

Sarcilis,  the,  i.  ccclxxxii. 

Sarhaet,  i.  ccxcv.    See  Saraad. 

Sarugh,  Sarughudh,  Sarugud,  i 
cxxviii ;  clxxviii,  ccxl,  ccxlviii, 
ccli,  ccxciv,  ccxcv;  m.  473,  481, 
482,  514,  515,  516,  517,  518,  519. 

Satin,  striped,  i.  ccclxxxiii, 
ccclxxxvi. 

Satire,  power  and  nature  of,  H.  217, 
218,  219;  poetical  effects  of  — , 
227. 

Satrap,  i.  ccxxx. 
Saudahiis,  i.  ccci. 
Saurion,  {.  ccclxiii. 
Saussage,  {.  ccclxix. 
Sautrie,  see  Salteire. 
Saw,  i.  ccclxi. 

Saxon,  music  i.  dcxxii ;  —  nation, 
students  of  the,  in  the  schools 
of  Eriu  ii.  82  ;  treachery  of  the 
—  invaders  of  Britain,  222  ;  the 
descendants  of  Brutus  and  Britan 
Mael  driven  out  by  the  —  settlers, 
185. 

"  Saxon  ale  of  bitterness",  i.  cccLxxv- 
vi. 

Saxons,  i.  xx,  xxi,  xxiv,  xxxiv; 
early  acquaintance  of  the  —  and 
the  Irish ;  their  hostility  the  re- 
sult of  political  relations  in  the 
north,  XXXV  ;  the  —  first  men- 
tioned as  enemies  of  the  Irish  in 
the  seventh  century  ;  importance 
of  this  fact,  xxxvi,  xl,  xlii,  xliii, 
xliv,  Ixxv,  cxxxix,  cxcvii,  ccxxxix, 
ccclxxxii ;  H.  185 ;  Hi.  7, 146  ;  the 
old  — ,  {.  ccxxxi. 

Scabini,  i.  cvi,  cviii. 

Scale  ;  existence  of  many  musical 
— s  ;  origin  of  the  notes  of  a  — ,  i. 
dxlii ;  mode  in  which  the  quinque- 
grade  —  Avas  obtained,  dxliii ; 
relation  of  the  notes  of  the  quin- 
quegrade  —  to  each  other,  dxliv ; 
no  natural  tonic  among  them ; 
way  in  Avhich  the  diatonic  —  was 
completed,  dxliv ;  —  thus  ob- 
tained not  identical  with  the 
modern  one ;  every  tone  of  a  — 
used  as  a  tonic  in  homophonous 
music,  dxlv ;  comparison  of  m%- 
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sical  —  s,  dlxxxi ;  modern  —  of 
G,  dxcviii. 

Scandinavians,  I.  xxxiv,  Ixxv,  clxxv, 
cclv,  cclvi,  cclxY.  cccxxxvii, 
cccxliii,  cccliii,  ccclxxiii,  ccclxxxiii, 
ccccli,  cccclvii,  cccclxiv,  cccclxx. 

Scena,  i.  ccclxi. 

Schellen,  {.  dxxxvii. 

Schlachten,  {.  ccxix. 

Schoffen,  i.  cvii.    See  Schoppen. 

School,  Moengal,  teacher  of  the 
inner,  of  St.  Gall,  i.  dlxviii ;  his 
scholar  Tuotilo  probably  an  Irish- 
man, dlxviii-ix ;  —  of  Fileadh,  ii. 
49  ;  _  of  St.  Ailbhi  at  Imliuch, 
76;  —  of  Beannchoir  under  St. 
Comgall,  76;  —  of  Birr,  under 
St.  Cronan,  76;  —  of  Cluain 
Uamha,  now  Cloyne,  7<) ;  —  of 
Clonard,  76,  79,  81,  85,  84,  34  ! ; 
—  of  Clonmacnoise,  76;  —  of  St. 
Finnbar  at  Cork ;  lay  —  of  Colman 
Ua  Cluasaigh  at  Cork  ;  —  of  Mun- 
garet,  near  Limerick;  of  Lothar, 
76  ;  —  of  Boss  Ailither,  76.  77 ;  — 
of  Swords,  77  ;  —  or  college  under 
St.  Bricin  at  Tuaitn  Drecain,  77, 
93,  94;  —  of  Kildare,  77;  foreign 
students  at  —  of  Armagh,  82 ; 
qualifications  of  a  Fer  Leigliinn, 
©r  master  of  a  public  — ,  84  ;  pro- 
fessors or  teachers  in  a  public  — , 
84;  —  of  Cathbadh  the  Druid, 
200. 

Schools,  the  ecclesiastical,  of  the 
early  Christian  period,  ii.  7 6 ; 
lay  national  —  at  the  same 
period,  77 ;  reA'ision  of  the 
system  of  teaching  in  —  made 
at  Drom  Ceat.  78;  sizars  and 
poor  scholars  in  those  schools, 
79 ;  hut  encampments  of 
students  at  Irish  — ,  81  ; 
Bede's  allusion  to  Saxon  and 
British  students  at  Irish  — , 
82. 

„    of  music,  Flemish,  i.  dlviii, 
dlix,  dlx  ;  French  — ,  dlix  ; 
early  Florentine  — ,  dlix. 
Schoppen,  i.  cclxvi.    See  Schoffen. 
Stiath,  the,  i.  cccclxiii  ;  ii.  330,  331 ; 
—  clis,  i.  cccclxv,  cccdxvii. 
See  Shield. 
„    Arglan,  the  shield  of  the  poet 
Senchad,  i.  3.'j3. 
Scire  Gerefa,  i.  ccxlviii ;  —  Gemot, 

cdviii. 
Sdavonians,  cccxxxvii. 
Scorpion"  the.  fcee  Suist. 


Scotch,  the,  i.  ccccxliv. 
Scoti,  Scots,  i.  xxiii,  xxxi,  xxxiv, 
XXXV,  xliii,  xliv,  xlv,  xlvi,  xlvii, 
Ixxvi,  xci;  Hi.  2. 
Scotic  power  was  recent  at  the 
period  of  the  Atticotic  revolution, 
i.  xxviii ;  —  conquests  on  the 
coast  of  Britain,  xxxiii. 

Scottish  music,  two  kinds  of  :  High- 
land — ,  nearly  the  same  as  the 
Irish,  i.  dcxviii ;  recognition  of 
the  gapped  scale  in  — ,  dcxviii- 
ix  ;  Lowland  —  has  the  scale  and 
kej's  of  Irish  music,  dcxix ;  the 
conventional  style  of  — ;  diffe- 
rence between  Highland  and  Low- 
land — ;  hypotheses  to  explain 
this  difference,  dcxxii;  Highland 
—  not  affected  by  polyphonous 
music  ;  influence  of  foreign 
music  on  Lowland  — ,  dcxxiii ; 
preservation  of  —  ;  growth  of  a 
conventional  style  in  — ,  dcxxiv. 

Screpal,  Screpall,  Scrapal,  i.  clxxxi^ 
ccxl,  ccl,  cclxxx,  cclxxxi,  dcxliii. 

Screuna  of  the  Franks,  i.  ccxcvi. 

Secular  national  schools  in  early- 
Christian  times  in  Ireland,  ii.  77. 

Secular  Song,  difference  between, 
and  ecclesiastical  chant  recog- 
nised by  early  composers,  i.  dlxii. 

Seilloin,  see  Teillin. 

Scnchas  Mor,  Hi.  20 ;  account  of  the 
more  remarkable  judges  of  Eriu 
from  the  — ,  21  ;  23,  25,  26-29, 
31 ;  —  said  to  have  been  drawn 
up  by  a  committee  of  nine,  52  ; 
presence  of  Core,  king  of  Munster, 
at  Tara  during  the  revision  of  the 
— ,  63-68  ;  colours  of  winds  ac- 
cording to — ,  Hi.  133. 

Sencleitlie,  i.  xcvi,  cxv,  cxvi:  rights 
of  — ;  tradition  of  those  rights 
still  preserved,  i.  cxxi;  cxxix, 
cxxx,  clii,  clxxxxiii ;  Hi.  494. 

Sepulchral  monuments,  names  of  : 
the  Derc,  i.  cccxxix;  the  Fert, 
cccxxx ;  the  Indeilb  cloiche, 
cccxxx ;  the  Fyhrt  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  law ;  the  Leacht,  ccexxxi ; 
the  Leac  or  Liacc ;  Cairte  or 
pillar  stones  ;  the  Tamleacht ;  the 
Mur,  cccxxxii ;  the  Cnoc,  cccxxxv ; 
the  Carn ;  use  of  a  Carn  to  ascer- 
tain the  number  slain  in  battle ; 
instance  of  a  Carn  placed  over  the 
corpse  of  a  warrior,  cccxxxvi  f 
and  over  the  heads  of  those  slain ; 
custom  of  cutting  off  the  heads  of 
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the  slain ;  the  Cairn  nsed  to  pro- 
tect the  heads  of  the  slain  from 
being  carried  away  as  trophies, 
{.  cccxxxvii-viii ;  stones  after- 
wards added  to  the  Leacht ;  the 
Cam  invariably  connected  Avith 
the  Firbolgs,  cccxxxix ;  —  referred 
to  as  existing  on  the  plain  of 
Magli  Tuired,  dcxxxvii ;  —  men- 
tioned in  the  Dindsenclias  of  the 
Fair  of  Tailte,  dcxxxviii ;  —  men- 
tioned in  the  Dindsenchas  of 
Brugh  na  Boine,  dcxxxix. 

Sequences,  i.  dl,  dbcix. 

Shears,  i.  ccclxi. 

Sheep,  i.  dcxxxix. 

Sheriff,  {.  ccxlviii,  ccxlix  ;  's 
Tourn,  cclxii. 

Shield,  the,  form  and  material  of  — s, 
i.  cccclxiii-iv ;  names  of  — , 
cccclxiv ;  a.  333 ;  wooden  — s  ; 
rims  of  — s,  i.  cccclxv  ;  bosses  and 
umbo  of  — s ;  1  ivets  of  — s  ;  sharp 
and  wave-edged  — s,  cccclxvi ; 
small  — s  or  Sciatha  Clis,  cccclxvii ; 
Bronze  —  in  the  Museum  of  the 
R.  I,  Academy,  cccclxA-ii-viii ; 
large  — s  used  by  the  Irish, 
cccclxix ;  German  and  Danish  — s, 
cccclxix;  colours  of  shields;  — s 
ornamented  with  devices,  cccclxx ; 
— s  ornamented  with  precious 
metals,  etc. ;  — s  presented  to 
poets ;  —  s  were  heirlooms, 
cccclxxi ;  personification  of  — s, 
cccclxxii;  silver  — s,  when  and 
where  first  made,  ii.  6,  328;  — s 
with  sharp  rims,  319  ;  missive  — s, 
318-319  ;  Ochain  the  —  of  Coneo- 
bar  Mac  Nessa,  321  ;  — s  used  in 
ancient  Eriu,  327 ;  —  of  Corb 
Mac  Ciarain,  327  ;  early  references 
to  the  — ,  328-329;  metal  — s 
used  by  the  Gaedhil  at  a  very 
early  period,  328 ;  Cuchulaind's 
—  Duban,  329 ;  —  of  Aedh,  son 
of  Duach  Dubh  king  of  Oirghiall, 
made  of  the  Eo  Rossa,  330  ;  —  of 
Mac  Conn,  331-332  ;  the  —  strap, 
331-332;  names  of  celebrated 
shields,  332-333. 

Shirt.    See  Caimsi  and  Skyrta. 

Shoes,  different  kinds  of,  i.  cccxcvii, 
dcxl ;  bronze  — ,  cccxcviii. 

Shutters,  i.  dcxli. 

Sialfaeti  of  the  Norse,  {.  ccclxix. 

Sic  Oc,  i.  ccxxxv,  cclxii,  cclxix, 
cclxx,  cclxxi. 

Sieve,  i.  ccclx. 


"  Sighile  ni  Gara",  the  air,  iii.  296. 
Silk,  i.  ccclxxix,  ccclxxxii,  ccclxxxvi. 
Silures,  i.  Ixxvii. 

Silver,  knowledge  of,  indicated  by 
the  use  of  lead,  i.  ccccxxii ;  — 
ornaments  mentioned  in  MSS. 
along  with  gold  and  bronze, 
ccccxxii ;  shields  of  — ,  ii.  6. 

Sinapis  nigra,  i.  ccclxiii. 

Sith,  i.  ci. 

Sithar,  i  ci. 

Sithcundman,  i.  cxxx,  cxl. 

Sixhaendmen,  i.  ci. 

Sizarships,  ii.  279. 

Skalks,  i.  ccxxxvii. 

Skemma,  i.  ccci,  cccii,  cccxviii. 

Skewers,  i  ccclix. 

Skickja,  the,  i.  ccclxxxix. 

"  Sky-farmer",  i.  cxxiii. 

Skyrta,  or  Serker,  the  Scandinavian, 

i.  ccclxxxiii. 
Slaves,  i.  ccxcvi,  ccclxi. 
Sleeping  room,  i.  cccliii. 
Slegb,  the,  i.  Ixxiv. 
Sling,  i.  ccccxxxviii,  cccclx,  cccclxi ; 
ii.  11J5,  287,  288,  292,  294, 
318. 

„    Balls,  ii.  288,  289,  290,  291. 

Sling  Stones  of  iron  and  bronze,  ii 
251,  252,  291. 

Sloke,  i.  ccclxvii. 

Sluice,  mill,  i.  ccclx. 

Smith,  i.  ccclxii. 

Smithy,  i.  ccclxii. 

Smock-frock,  {.  ccclxxxii. 

Social  state  of  Ireland,  the,  was  ad- 
vanced in  the  period  from  the  fifth 
to  the  eighth  century,  i.  xvii. 

Society,  political  organization  of, 
in  England  before  the  Norman 
Conquest,  i.  cxcvi-vii ;  organiza- 
tion of  Irish  —  very  similar,  u 
cxcvii. 

Sock  (a  stocking),  i.  ccclxxxv. 
Soc-men  of  a  Tuath,  the,  i.  ccxlii. 
Socn,  i.  cclxx. 

Sodales,  i.  ccviii,  ccix,  ccxii. 
Sodalitas,  Sodalitates,  the  religious 

associations  so-called,  i.  ccviii-ix. 
Soke.    See  Socn. 
Soldurii,  i.  ccxxxvii. 
Solo-airs,  invention  of  harmonized, 

i.  dlxiv. 
Sonata,  i.  dliii. 
Soothsaying,  ii.  219-222. 
Sorrel,  i.  ccccvi. 

"  Sortes",  the  barbarian,  i.  ccxxiv; 
Palgrave's  idea  that  the  —  were 
allodial,  ccxxiv. 
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Spara,  the,  t.  ccccl. 

Spardha,  the,  i.  cccclii. 

SparJSa,  the,  i.  ccccl. 

Spear,  t.  ccccxxxi  -  ccccxxxvii  ; 
pointed  — s  known  to  the 
Firbolgs,  ii.  237 ;  double- 
bladcd  _s,  3U ;  the  —of 
Assal,  Iving  of  Persia,  325  ; 
the  —  of  Celtchar,  called 
the  Luin  Cheiltcliair,  325  ; 
the  iron  —  of  Cethern,  313  ; 
the  —  of  Conall,  son  of 
Baedan,  342  ;  the  —  of  Con- 
gall,  called  Gearr,  3-12  ;  the 
vcnomed  —  of  Cormac.  See 
Gac  Buaifnech;  the  —  of 
Cuchulaind,  called  a  Cletine, 
298,  299;  the  Gaulish  or 
*'  broad  green"  —  introduced 
by  Labrad  Loingsoch.  See 
Laigen ;  the  —  of  the 
Tuatha  De  Danand,  245- 
24G ;  a  —  of  honour  one  of 
the  emblems  of  royalty, 
336. 

„    points,   mounting   of,  among 
the  Firbolgs,  ii  241. 

„    rivets.    See  Fethana. 
Spelt  Wheat,  i.  cxli,  cccbdii. 
Spinetta,  ?.  dxvi. 
Spinning  Wheel,  i.  ccclix. 
Spits,  i.  ccclix. 
Spjot,  the  Norse,  i.  ccccxlvi. 
Squirrel,  the,  of  Medb,  ti.  293. 
*'  Staff  of  Jesus",  or  Crozier  of  St. 

Patrick,  ii.  165. 
Staiga,  i.  cccvi. 
Stainibart,  i.  cccclviii. 
Stars  and  clouds,  observation  of  the, 

ii.  226. 
Staves,  I.  cc.  Ivi. 
Stee.    See  Steigh. 

Steigh,  i.  cccvi.     See    Stee  and 

Stig. 
Steva,  I.  ccc. 

Stig,  the  Angl.-Sax.,  i.  cccvi. 
Stipends  paid  by  kings  to  their 

Subreguli,  Hi.  125-133. 
Stirabout,  t.  ccclxv,  dcxxxix,  dcxl. 
Stocking     See  Hose, 
Stockschleuder,  /.  cccclx,  ccccLxi. 
Stone,  age,  ii.  266. 

axes.  i.  cccclviii. 
buildings  ;  use  of  stone  as  a 
building  material  borrowed 
from  the  Komans ;  earhcst 
churches  built  of  stone  be- 
long to  the  sixth  century,  /, 
ccxcvi ;   mortar  not  used  in 


the  most  ancient  buildings, 
ccciii ;  the  Caisel  and  Cathair 
built  of  stone,  Hi.  4  ;  stone- 
built  Duns,  Catliairs,  etc., 
chiefly  found  in  the  S.W. 
and  W.  of  Ireland  ;  ancient 
—  of  Kerry,  i.  ccc\  ii ;  these 
are  very  old,  but  were  pro- 
bably ecclesiastical,  cccviii; 
they  are  constructed  like 
t]ye  Duns,  etc.,  described  in 
Irish  tales ;  three  types  of 
buildings — the  Caiseal,  the 
fort,  and  the  Dun.  cccix ; 
anci3nt  —  at  Ailech,  Hi.  8, 
9,  1 0 ;  ancient  —  on  Arann 
Islands,  5. 
Stone  house,  i.  ccclxix. 

„    missiles,  u. '.i 77, 278. 

„    weapons,  i.  ccccvii,  ccccxxxviii, 
cccclvi. 

Stones  used  in  battle,  i.  cccclvii, 

cccclviii ;  ii.  275. 
Story  teUing,  the  three  sorrows  of, 

ii.  325. 

Stowe  Library,  ornamented  cover  or 
theca  of  a  MS.  in  the.  Hi.  217, 
228,  229,  230,  233. 

Straddle,  the  peaked,  i.  cccclxxjcii. 

Strainers,  i.  dcxlii. 

Strangers,  naturalization  of,  i.  cxxxi. 
Strathclj  de  Britons,  {.  cxxviii. 
Strathspeys,  i.  dcxx. 
Streitkeile,  Streite-kewl,  i.  ccccxli, 
ccccxliv. 

Students,  hut-encampments  of,  H. 
81 ;  foreign  —  at  Armagh,  82  ; 
Bede's  allusion  to  Saxon  and 
British  —  at  Irish  Schools,  82. 

Sturmgabel,  i.  ccccxlvi. 

Subdivision  of  land,  early,  t.  cxlvii. 

Sucking  Pigs,  t.  ccclxix. 

Suitors,  Aires  only  could  be  ; 
various  capacities  in  which  — 
acted,  i.  cclxxv. 

Supper,  i.  ccclxvi. 

Suri,  u  ccclxiii. 

Svefnskemma,  t.  cccii. 

Svinasteuer,  t.  ccci. 

Sweet  Gale,  i.  ccclxxiiL 

Sword,  i.  ccccxxxiii,  ccccxxxiv, 
ccccxxxviii,  ccccliv,  cccclv;  dif- 
ferent shapes  of  —  blades,  ii.  243  ; 
a  two-handed  — ;  Calad  Bolg  the 
—  of  Leite,  3.0;  the  inscribed  — 
of  Cuchulaind,  322;  the  —  of 
Crimthann,  337-9,  -350  ;  — s,  etc., 
found  in  Cullen  Bog,  Hi.  205. 

Symphonia,  i.  d.vxiv. 
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Symphonie,  the.    See  Ghifonie. 
Synchronisms  of  Flann,  li.  1 67. 
Tales,  Irish,    internal  evilence  of 
the    antiquity  of  many,   t    xi ; 
localization  of    personages  and 
events  — a  characteristic  of  — ,  xii; 
absence  of  this  character  stic  from 
Welsh   and  Old  German  poems 
and  Tales,  xiii ;  the  —  of  the 
Heroic  Period  the  most  valuable, 
and    those  principally  used  by 
O' Curry,  xxi. 
Tales.  Irisli.  quoted  and  referred  to  : 
Agallamh  na  Seanorach  (Dialogue 
of  the  ^^.eniors),  ui.  109-170,  179, 
222-224,315-316,  323-324,  325, 
328,  360-361,  36'j,  376,377,  379, 
380. 

Aided  Aithirne  Ailgisech  (the 
Death  of  Aithirne),  lii. 
873-374. 

,,  n-Athi  acas  a  adnacol  (the 
Death  of  Atlii  and  his 
burial),  i.  cccxxvii-viii. 

„  Blathnaite  ingen  Paill  Mic 
Fidaid  le  Conculainn  (the 
Death  of  Blathnat.  daughter 
of  Pall,  son  of  Fidad  >,  li.  97. 

„  Chloinne  Tuirend  (Death  of 
the  Sons  of  Turend),  i. 
ccccxxxii ;  n.  325, 

„  Conrui,  7".  cccxxxvi ;  Hi.  81, 
82.  See  Argain  Cathrach 
Chonrai. 

„  Fu-diaid  (Death  of  Ferdiad), 
"Fight  of  Ferdiad"'.  i. 
ccccxlvi,  ccccliv,  cccclxvi, 
cccclxxii,  cccclxxv  :  ti.  302 
to  310;  m.  413  to  463.  See 
Tain  B6  Chuailgne. 

„  Meidbe  (Death  of  Medb),  u. 
290-291. 

Aisling  Maic  Conglinne  (the  Vi- 
sion of   ;Mac     Conglinde),  i. 
eccxxxiv-v,  cccxcviii  ;  ii.  81,  82  ; 
m.  101'- 104. 
Aithirne  and  the  brooch  of  Ard 

Brestine,  Hi.  161-162. 
Ani  dia  fil  Aidid  Fothaid  Airgdech 
(Death  of  Fothad  Airgdech),  i 
ccccxxxiv. 
Argain  Cairpri  Cinn  Cait  for  Soer 
Clannaibh  Erenn,  i.  xxiii, 
xxxiv  ;  Hi.  84. 
„    Orgain  Cathrach  Conrai  (the 
Plunder  of  the  Cathair  of 
Curoi  Mac  Dare),  i.  xxii ; 
iii.  81,  ?2. 
,    Cathrach  Maoil  Milscothach 


Tales,  Irish,  quoted  and  referred  to  : 
(the  Plunder  of  the  Ca- 
thair of  Mael  Milscothach),  • 
u  1.30-135. 
Argain  Dindrigh  (the  Destruction 
of  Dindrigh),  Hi.  242-244,  249- 
250. 

Cath  Aenach  Tuaighe  (Battle  of 
Aenach  Tuaighe\  H.  275, 
276. 

„  Almhaine  (Battle  of  Alm- 
hain),  i>.  380-391 ;  Hi.  309- 
313,  3-' 6,  381. 

„  Atha  Comair  (Battle  of  the 
Ford  of  Comar),  ii  261-263. 

,,  Caenraighe  (Battle  of  Caen- 
raigh),  H.  3H8. 

„  Cnamhros  (Battle  of  Cnamh- 
ros),  H.  383-3^6. 

„  Dunbolg  (Battle  of  Dun- 
bolg),  H.  338-339,  340-341. 

,,  Finntragha  (Battle  of  Ventry 
Harbour),  iH.  82. 

„  Gabhra  (Battle  of  Gabhra), 
i.  cccxli-ii  ;  H.  387. 

„  Maige  Lena  (Battle  of  Moy- 
lena),  t.  ccxxvi,  cccxl ;  Hi. 
\7^\  181,  359. 

„  Maige  Rath  (Battle  of  Moy- 
rath),  H.  341,  342  •  in.  368. 

„  Moin  Trogaidhe  (Battle  of 
Moin  Trogaidhe),  H.  356. 

„  Muige  Mucroinia  (Battle  of 
Magh  Muchruimlae),  {. 
ccccxxxiv. 

„  Muige  Tuired  Conga  (Battle 
of  Moytura  of  Cong).  {. 
cccxxix.  cccxxxix,  cccch-ii, 
dcxxxvii  ;  ii.  1 88,  225,  et 
seq. ;  Hi.  5. 

„  Muige  Tuired  na  bh-Fomo- 
rach  (Battle  of  Moytu-a  of 
the  Fomorians),  i.  cccxcvii, 
ccccliii,  cccclxxiv,  dcxxxix- 
xl ;  ii.  45  et  seq.,  24S  et 
seq.,  253-254.  288  ;  iH.  42- 
43,155-156,213-214,385. 
Cathreim  CheaUachain  Chaisil 
(Warfare  of  Callaghan  of 
Cashel),  ii.  276. 

„  Chonghail  Clairingnigh 
(Warfare  of  Congal  Clair- 
ingnigh), u.  274,  276;  iii. 
SsO-3S\. 

Cogadh  Gaedhcl  re  Gallaibh  (Wars 
of  the  Gaedhil  with  the  Danes), 
H.  316-352. 

Compert  Conculaind  (Conception 
of  Cuchulaind),  ».  ccciv. 
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Tales,  Irish,  quoted  and  referred  to  : 
Cormae  Mac  Airt's  Adventures 
in  the  Land  of  Promise,  Hi.  11. 
Dinnsenchas,  i.  ccexxvii,  cccxxxvi; 
iu  106,  172,  191,  252,  283-284, 
288-289,  329;   Hi.  41,  80,  82, 
122,  203,  855-3 ')6,  404-405. 
Exile  of  Cano,  son  of  Gartnan, 
i.  ccclxxiv-v;  Hi.  164-105,  180, 
196. 

Feis  Temra  (Feast  of  Tara),  Hi. 

180,  197. 
Finding  of  Cormac's  Branch,  Hi. 

317. 

Fled  Bricrind  (Bricriu's  Feast), 
L  ccxxxix,  cccii,  cccxlvii, 
ccclii,  ccclxv,  ccclxxii, 
ccclxxvii,  ccccxxxvi, 
cccclxvi,  cccclxx ;  ii.  198- 
200;  m.  17,  22,31,  315. 
(Curathmir  Emna  IMacha, 
dispute  about  the  Cham- 
pion's Bit),  Hi.  75-79. 
„  (Tochim  Ulad  do  Chruach- 
naib  Ai.  Progress  of  the  Ul- 
tonians  to  Cruachan  Ai),  i. 
ccii,  cccv,  cccxiviii,  ccclvii, 
ccclxiii,  ccccliv,  cccclxvi, 
cccclxxx,  cccclxxxii. 
„    Dun  na  n-Gcdh,  ii.  342. 

Forbais  Droma  Damligaire,  H. 
212,215,278-282;  u.  361- 
362. 

„  Fer  Falga,  {.  cccclxii. 
Fotha  Catha  Cnucha  (cause  of  the 

Battle  of  Cnuca),  i.  ccciii. 
Genemain  Aeda  Siane  (Birth  of 

Aedh  Slane),  ii.  335-336;  Hi.  193, 

194. 

Immrara  Curaig  jMailduin  (Wan- 
dering of  Maeldun's  Boat),  i. 
ccciii,  cccliii,  ccclvi,  ccclvii, 
occlxviii;  Hi.  158-159,163-164, 
IfcO,  188. 

„    Snedgus  ocus  Maic  Righail 
(or  Voyage  of  Snedgus  and 
Mac  Kiaghla).  Hi.  385. 
„    h-Ua  ("orra  (Wandering  of 
Ua  Corra),  i.  dcxlii-dcxliii. 
Imtheaclit  na  Trom  Daimhe  (Pro- 
gress of  the  Great  Company), 
H.  89  ;  in  234-237,  31 7,  334,  376. 
lomarbhadh  na  bli-Filidhe  (Con- 
tention of  the  Bards),  H.  62, 
lubhar  Mic  Aingis  (The  Yew  tree 

of  ;Mac  Aingis),  Hi.  l'59-261. 
Longes  Labrada  Loingsech  (Exile 
of  Labrad  Loingsech),  ii. 
256,  ct  seq. 


Tales,  Irish,  quoted  and  referred  to  : 
Longes  Mac  n-Duildermata  (Exile 
of  the  Sons  of  Duildermat), 
in  106,  360. 
„    Mac  n-Uisleand  (Exile  of 
the  Sons  of  Uisnech),  Hi. 
368.  378.  3^5. 
„    Ulaid    (Exile  of  the  tJlto- 
nians),  ii.  320. 
Mesca  Ulad  (Intoxication  of  the 

Ultonians),  i.  ccxcix-ccc. 
Seel  Muicce  Mic  Datho  (Story  of 

Mac  Datho's  Pig).  Hi.  371-373. 
Seirgligi  Conculamd  (Sick  Bed 
of  Cuchulaind),  i.  cccxlv ;  ii. 
195-198,  367;  Hi.  192. 
Senchas  na  Relec  (History  of 
Cemeteries),  ii.  114;  m.  524- 
525. 

Siabur  Charpat  Conculaind  (Phan- 
tom Chariot  of  Cuchulaind),  i. 
ccclxxxvii,  cccxc,  ccccLxxix  ;  iii. 
187. 

Sluagad  Neill  Mic  Echach  co 
Muir  Nicht  (Expedition  of  Nial, 
son  of  Eochad,  to  the  Ictian 
Sea),  ii.  .287. 

Succession  of  the  kings  of  Tara, 
iii.  177. 

Story  of  Finntan,  son  of  Bochra, 
iH.  59-62,  241-242. 
of  Lugad  Delbaeth,  ii.  221. 
Tain  Bo   Aingen  (Prey  of  the 
Cows  of  Aingen),  Hi.  199- 
201,  202. 

„  Chuailgne  (Cattle  Prey  of 
Cooley).  f.  xi,  xviii,  xx, 
xxxii,  Ixxii,  Ixxiii,  Ixxiv, 
ccvii,  cccv,  cccxxxviii, 
cccxli,  cccxHii,  cccxliv-v, 
ccclx,  ccclxxix,  ccclxxxiii, 
ccclxxxvi,  ccclxxxvii, 
ccclxxxix,  c  c  c.^x c  v i ii , 
ccccxxxv,  ccccxxxvi, 
ccccxlv,  ccccxlvi,  ccccxlvii, 
ccccliv,  cccclvi,  cccclxvi, 
cccclxix,  cccclxx,  cccclxxii, 
cceclxxiv,  c  c  c  c  1 X  X  V  , 
cccclxxx,  cccclxxxiii ;  H. 
89,  200,  259-260,  292-293, 
296-310,313-321,  358-360; 
in.  89-102,  109-110,  L-sO- 
187,  li)5,  196,  197,  376,400- 
401,  414-463. 

„    (Preface  to — ),  m.  156-158. 

„  Bo  Dartada  (Prey  of  the 
Cows  of  Dartad),  ii.  357. 

„  Flidais  f  Prey  of  the  Cows  of 
Flidas),  Hi.  338-339,  512. 
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T^in  Fraich  (Prey  of  the  Cows  of 
Fraech),  i.  cccxlviii,  dxxxv, 
dxxxvi;  Hi.  10-11,  181,  218- 
221,  307,  323,  382-383. 
Tochmorc  Bee  Fola  (Courtship 
of  Bee  Fola),  i.  ccxl, 
dxxxv,  iii  160-161,  UO 

„  Creide  (Courtship  of  Crede), 
m.  12-14. 

„  Delbh  Chaime  ingine  Mor- 
gain  (Courtship  of  Delbh 
Caem,  and  visit  of  Conn 
Ced  Cathach  to  Tir  Tairn- 
gire,  and  his  courtship  with 
Becuma  Cnesgel),  i. 
ccexxxiii. 

„  Emere  ocas  Foglaim  Con- 
culaind  (Courtship  of 
Emer  and  education  of 
Cuchulaind),  ^.  Ixxii, 
cccxlvii,  ccclxxi,  ccclxxxvii, 
ccccix,  cccclxxviii ;  ii.  322- 
324,368-373 ;  in.  11, 122,365. 

„  Etaine,  (courtship  of  Etain 
or  Edain),  i  Ixxiii,  ccci, 
cccii,  ccclxix,  ccclxxx  ;  Hi. 
162-163,  190-192,  193-194. 

„  Feirbe  (courtship  of  Ferb), 
m.  307-308,  367. 

„  Treblainne  (courtship  of 
Treblain),  t.  xxii. 
Tochomlad  Loingsi  Fergusa  a  h- 
Ultaib  (Emigration  of 
Fergus  and  his  companions 
from  the  Ultonians),  ii.  320. 

„  na  n-Deisi  o  Themraig,  or 
as  it  is  elsewhere  called 
Tucait  Innarba  na  n-Dessi 
Immumain  aeas  Aided 
Cormaic  (Emigration  of  the 
Deisi  from  Tara  to  Mun- 
ster),  ii.  205-208,  326. 
Togail  Bruighean  Chaertain  (De- 
struction of  the  Bruighean 
of  Chaertain),  iii.  305, 
Bruidne  Da  Choga  (Destruction  of 
the  Brudin  Da  Choga),  i. 
ccccix,  cccclxxviii ;  iii.  254. 

„  Da  Derga  (Destruction  of 
the  Brudin  of  Da  Derg),  i. 
XX,  Ixxii,  Ixxiv,  ccxxxix, 
cccxxxv,  cccxlvii,  cccI, 
ccclv,  ccclxx,  ccclxxix, 
ccclxxxiii,  ccclxxxvii,  cccxc, 
ccccxxxi,  ccccxxxiii, 
ccccxlvii,  cccclviii,  cccclxii- 
cccclxiii ;  iii.  136-150,  165, 
183-184.  186,  189-190,  367- 
368. 

VOL.  II. 


Bruidne  Tuir  Chonaing  (Destruction 
of  the  Tower  of  Conaing), 
ii.  109. 

Tamarix  Germanica,  i.  ccclxxiii. 
Tamboura,  i.  dxi. 
Tanacetum  vulgare,  i.  ccclxix. 
Tanaise  Righ  or  Ri,  ii.  39  ;  Hi.  469, 

493,  501,^502. 
Tanaiste.  i.  clxi,  clxxxiii,  ccxxxii, 

ccxxxiii,  ccxxxv,  ccxxxvi,  ccxlii, 

cclxvi. 

Taniaccae,  Tanacae,  i.  ccclxix. 

Tanist  of  a  king,  ii.  39.  See  Tan- 
aise Righ  and  Tanaiste. 

Tanistry,  custom  of,  i.  cxxxix, 
clxxxii ;  estates  of  Bo  Aires  might 
be  subjected  to  the  — ,  ^. 
clxxxiii. 

Tansey,  i.  ccclxix. 

Taran,  Jupiter  Taranis,  i.  ccclxxxi. 

Tassels,  ?'.  ccclxxxvii,  cccxc. 

Tassets,  the,  i.  ccclxxxiv. 

Tate,  Tath,  or  Tatty,  i.  Ixxxix,  xcv, 
xcviii. 

Tatooing,  i.  cccciv. 

Teacher,  legal  relation  between,  and 
pupil,  ii.  174  ;  office  of  — ,  a  lay- 
man's function  in  Christian  times, 
176,  177. 

Teachers  in  a  public  school,  ii.  84  ; 
—  employed  as  ministers  of  state 
by  their  former  pupils,  175. 
Tectosagi,  i.  xciv,  cccxcvii. 
Teillin,  not  the  name  of  a  musical 
instrument  in  Irish,  iii.  351 ;  oc- 
currence of —  in  MSS.,  355-357; 
applied  to  humming  bees,  358 ;  has 
become  obsolete  in  Ireland,  but 
exists  in   Scotland  in  the  form 
Seilloin,  358.    See  Telyn. 
Teisbantyle,  i.  cci,  cclxviii. 
Telyn,    the,     i.   ccccxc,  ccccxci- 
ccccxciii ;  —  the  Welsh  name  of 
the  harp,  and  the  Chronicle  of 
Caradoc,  ccccxci  -  ccccxciii ; 

.O'Curry's  etymology  of  — , 
ccccxcv  ;  ccccxcvii ;  —  the  Welsh 
name  of  the  harp,  iii.  351  ;  mean- 
ing of  — ,  352  ;  was  perhaps  origi- 
nally a  derisive  name,  353  ;  the  — 
was  the  Cruit  of  Ireland,  354;  the 
word  —  the  equivalent  of  the  Irish 
TeiUin,  descriptive  of  the  humming 
bee,  355  ;  —  could  not  be  derived 
from  the  Greek  Chelys,  358. 
"  Tempered"  Scale,  the,  i.  dlxxxvii- 

dlxxxviii. 
Tenancy,  hereditary,  in  the  middle 
■.  cxciv. 
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Tenant,  the  Irish  law  protected  the 
— ,  i.  cxxvi ;  preference  given  by 
— s  to  Irish  laws  discreditable  to 
English  rule,  cxxvii ;  damages  of 
large  — ,  how  estimated,  cxxvii ; 
the  —  class,  it.  35,  3(>. 

Tenor,  origin  of  the  term,  i.  dlv. 

Tenure  en  bordelage,  i  cl. 

Tenures  of  Ceiles,  i.  cxxiv ;  nature 
of  the  estate  of  a  Flath.  clxxxv  ; 
—  of  a  Saer  Ceile  ;  —  of  a  Daer 
Ceile  ;  —  of  Bothachs  ;  privileged 
villenage,  or  villein-socage,  bur- 
gage — ,  a  kind  of  socage  tenure, 
free  Socage  — ,  copyholders, 
clxxxvi;  the  Daer  Ceile  repre- 
sented a  copyholder,  clxxxvi-vii ; 
Taurcrech  and  Rath  paid  to  Ceiles, 
clxxxviii ;  relation  of  lord  and 
Ceile  ;  land  let  to  freemen  of  a 
Tuath,  clxxxix  ;  compensation  to 
tenants  for  improvements,  cxc ; 
insolvent  members  of  partner- 
ships, cxc-cxci ;  absent  members 
of  partnerships,  cxcii ;  insolvent 
owners,  cxcii-cxciii ;  — of  Fuidirs, 
cxciii ;  Irish  —  throw  light  on 
those  of  Europe,  cxciv-v ;  con- 
trast between  the  Irish  and  Con- 
tinental land  systems,  cxcvi. 

Teog,  i.  cxiv,  cxxviii,  clii. 

Teothing.    See  Tithing. 

Terra  dominica,  demesne  land  of  a 
lord,  i.  clii 

Testudo,  the,  i.  cccclxix. 

Textile  arts,  Hi.  118,  121. 

Thcca,  or  case  of  a  missal  at  Stowe, 
Hi.  226,  227,  232,  233. 

Thegn,  i.  ci,  cii,  cxxxi,  cxxxviii, 
cciii,  cclviii,  cclxxxvii ;  —  land, 
ci. 

"The  Last  Rose  of  Summer",  i. 
dcxiii. 

Thcowa*,  i.  cxxvii-viii ;   Wite  — . 

cxxviii. 
Thing,  i.  cclvii, 

Thjoth,  the  Scandinavian,  i.  Ixxx, 

Ixxxiv. 
"  Thorough  Bass",  i.  dlxiv. 
Thread,  gold,  i.  ccclxxix,  ccclxxxiii ; 

coloured  —  paid  as  rent.  Hi.  118. 
Thiuda,  the  Gothic,  i.  Ixxx,  Ixxxiii. 
edjpaK,  the,  i.  cccclxxiv. 
Thverpaller,  i.  ccclii. 
Tign,  i.  ci. 

Tignar  Konur ;  —  Mathr.  i.  ci. 
Tilgiof,  i.  clxxv. 

Time,  three  epochs  of  human,  t. 
tcccvii. 


Timpan,  the,  i.  cccclxxxiv,  ccccxc, 
ccccxcviii,  dxxi,  dxxiii ;  two  kinds 
of  — ,  dxxviii ;  one  played  with  a 
bow,  some  strings  being  touched 
with  the  finger  nail;  no  evidence 
as  to  whether  the  —  was  a  Rote 
or  a  Viele ;  the  —  and  Welsh 
Crwth  were  borrowed  from  the 
Continent,  dxxix;  legend  con- 
cerning the  — ,  Hi.  230  ;  mystery 
attached  by  the  Gaedhil  to  the  — , 
238  ;  the  —  was  a  stringed  instru- 
ment, 234,  264;  reference  to 
strings  of  the  — ,  201 ;  the  — 
distinguished  from  the  Cruit,  265 ; 
the  —  mentioned  in  the  poem  on 
the  Fair  of  Carman,  358,  364 ; 
derivation  of  the  word  — ,  359  ; 
reference  to  the  —  in  MSS ,  359, 
360,  361;  —  played  by  Mirian, 
sister  of  Moses,  359  ;  —  mentioned 
in  dialogue  of  Ancient  Men,  3<I0, 
361  ;  description  of  the  —  in  the 
tale  of  the  Forbais  or  Siege  of 
Dromdamhghaire,  361-362;  the  — 
was  a  stringed  instrument  played 
with  a  bow,  362,  363  ;  the  Irish  — 
was  the  same  as  the  Welsh  C  rwth ; 
difference  between  the  —  and  the 
Irish  Cruit,  363  ;  the  —  continued 
in  use  down  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  364 ;  the  deeper  strings 
of  the  —  were  struck  Avith  the 
nail,  365  ;  relative  powers  of  the 
Cruit  or  harp  and  the  — ,  366. 

Timpanist,  the  chief,  of  a  king  had 
the  rank  of  a  B6  Airech,  Hi.  365. 

Tin,  Irish  names  of,  t.  ccccix  ;  the 
Phoenicians  obtained  their  —  from 
Asia,  ccccxi ;  —  abundant  in  the 
Caucasus,  ccccxii ;  European  lo- 
calities of  tin-ore,  ccccxix. 

Tintinabulum,  i.  diii,  dxxxxi^', 
dxxxvii,  dxl. 

Tir-Connellians.  their  standard,  ii. 
165. 

Tir  Gwelyawg,  i.  Ixxxvii,  cxliii. 
Tithing,  the  English,  i.  Lxxxii,  Ixxxiv, 

cc,  ccxvii. 
Tocomrach,  the,  i.  cclii,  ccliv,  cclvi, 

cclvii,  cclviii,  cclix,  cclxi. 
Toft,  the  Danisli,  i.  cxxxv,  civ ;  the 

English  —  and  Croft,  cxxxv. 
Toilet,  articles  for  the  — ,  i.  ccclvii. 
Toing,  Tuing,   i.  cclxxv,  cclxxxix, 

ccxc,    ccxci;    Hi.  473,  474,  475, 

482,  485,  487,  490,  496,  498,  499, 

501,  502,503. 
Tolisto  Bogii,  i.  xciv. 
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Tompt,  the  Swedish,  i.  cxxxv. 

Tonality,  development  of  modern, 
i.  dlxvi ;  the  sentiment  of  —  of 
modern  growth;  all  the  notes  of  the 
Irish  scale  served  as  tonics,  dlxxi. 

Tones,  fusion  of  the  old  Church, 
into  the  major  and  minor  modes, 
i.  dlxv;  five  melodic  families  of 
— ;  authentic  —  of  St.  Ambrose, 
dlxiii  ;  extent  and  tonality  of 
pieces  in  old  Church  —  ;  exten- 
sion below  and  curtailment  above 
the  tonic;  peculiarity  of  the  — 
thus  developed,  dlxxiv;  ordinal 
designation  of  Church  —  ;  plagal 
— ;  origin  of  the  term  plagal  ; 
the  eight  Church  — ,  dlxxv ;  nO 
Church  —  having  C  or  A  for 
tonic,  dlxxvi ;  the  twelve  —  of 
Glareanus,  dlxxix. 

Tonic,  no  natural  —  among  the 
notes  of  the  quinquegrade  scale, 
i.  dxliv ;  every  tone  of  a  scale 
used  in  homophonous  music  as  a 
— ,  dxlv.    See  Keys. 

Tools  which  a  Brughfer  should 
have,  i  ccclxi. 

Tooutious,  the  Gaulish,  i.  Ixxv. 

Topographical  divisions,  occurrence 
of  the  numbers  twelve  and  thu-ty 
in,  i.  cxiii. 

Torques,  worn  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, and  by  every  people  of 
ancient  Europe ;  account  of  — 
first  published  by  Lhuyd ;  no 
account  of  —  in  works  of  older  anti- 
quaries ;  —  found  at  Harlech  in 
Merioneth  ;  drawing  of  a  —  in  the 
Gentlemaris  Alagazine,  Hi.  172  ; 
anonymous  notice  of  Irish  — ,  171 ; 
description  of  two  —  found  at 
Tara,  and  bought  by  Alderman 
West,  172,  173 ;  Gibbon's  con- 
clusions as  to  the  uses  of  — ,  173  ; 
use  of  the  Tara  — ,  173-174; 
w^aist  —  of  Fothadh  Airgtech, 
174,  175  ;  neck  —  of  Cormac  Mac 
Airt,  180.  See  Tore. 
Tothland,  i.  Ixxxix. 
Tourn,  Turn  of  the  Sheriff,  i.  ccxlix, 

cclxii. 
Town,  i,  cccv. 

Townland,  the  modern,  the  repre- 
sentative   of    several  difl'erent 
denominations  of  land,  i.  xcviii. 
Tracts,  Irish  Miscellaneous,  quoted 
and  referred  to  : 
Amra  Clioluim  Cille  (Elegy  on  the 
death  of  St.  Colum  Cille,  i. 


Tracts,  Irish  Miscellaneous,  quoted 
and  referred  to : 

cccclxxv-vi,  cccclxxix.  ccccxcvi ; 
a.  52,  78,  85  ;  Hi.  245-240,  247, 
248,  249,  250-251,  253,  371,  376. 

Annals,  Duald  Mac  Firbiss' 
manuscript,  ii.  79. 

Bible,  old  Irish  version  of  the, 
Exodus,  Hi.  359  ;  Genesis,  308, 
o3()-338  ;  I.  Kings,  i.  ccclviii. 

Cain  Adamnain  (Law  of  Adam- 
nan),  ii.  26  ;  Hi.  375. 

„  Domhnaigh  (Law  of  Sunday),  tV. 
32-33. 

Chronicon  Scotorum,  H.  391. 

Coir  Anmann  (Etymology  of 
Nan:e,),  H-  204,  237. 

Felere  Oenghuis  (^Festology  of 
Aengus  Cele  De),  i.  cccix, 
ccclxvi;  in.  123,  3«6-387. 

Fis  Adamnain,  Vision  of  Adam- 
nan),  {.  cccxcv. 

Grammar,  on  ancient  Gaedhelic, 
H.  53-54,  93-94. 

Leabhar  Gabhala  (Book  of  Inva- 
sions or  Conquests),  ii.  3,  4,  20, 
109,  110,  111,  112  ;  Hi.  3,  240, 
241,  326,  384. 

„  na  g-Ceart  (Book  of  Eights),  u 
ccxl,  cccii,  ccciii,  cccxxxviii, 
ccclxvii,  ccclxxxix,  ccccii, 
cccciii;  zY.  45 ;  Hi.  124-133. 

„  Olloman  (Book  of  Ollamhs),  u. 
171-173. 

Liber  Hymnorum,  H.  90  ;  Hi.  251. 
Life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Hi, 
239-330. 

On  Omens,  Dreams,  and  Visions,  ii, 
223-224. 

Origin  and  arrangement  of  the 
Book  of  Psalms,  m.  238-239. 

Sanas  Cormaic  (Cormac's  Glos- 
sary), H.  11,  48,  89,  208,  209, 
210-212,  217-219,  250,  324,  335, 
342,  356,  383  ;  Hi.  185,  276,  384, 
388. 

■  Sean  Raite  Fitbail  (Precepts  of 
Fithal),  u.  22. 
Siege  and  Destruction  of  Troy,  t. 

cccxxv-vi ;  n.  89  ;  Hi.  332-333. 
Travels  of  Marco  Polo,  i.  cccxxiii. 
Traha,  Trabea,  Traga,  i.  cccclxxvi. 
Tref,  the  Welsh,  i.  xcii,  cxiii ;  the 
Gwestva  paid  in  Gwent  for  a  — ,  i, 
cxli,  clii. 

Trehingreve  or  Gerefa  of  a  Trithing 

or  Ividing,  /.  ccxlviii. 
Triads,  the  Welsh,  i.  xxxvii. 
Tribe,  of  Boinraighe,  Hi.  208  ;  —  of 
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Ceardraighe,  207,  208;  —  of 
Ciaraidhe,  126 ;  —  of  Coircoiclie, 
208;  —  of  Crothraidhe,  129;  — 
of  Dal  IMughaide,  208;  —  For- 
thuatha,  1;31  ;  —  of  Grcaghraidhe, 
12G  ;  —  of  Muscraighe,  208  ;  — of 
Ossairghe,  208 ;  —  of  Tradraidbe, 
a.  220  ;  iii.  202. 

Tribes  (Free  — ),  Benntraighe,  Bib- 
raigiic,  Bladraighe,  Boecraighe, 
Bondraigbe,  Brughraidc,  Call- 
raigbe,  Carraiglie,  Catbraighe, 
Condraigbe,  Corco  Ainge,  Corco 
Bili,  Corco  Bruidi,  Corco  Dega, 
Corcoige,  Corco  ^Maige,  Corco 
Muieh,  Corco  Soilchend,  Croth- 
raigb,  Curaigb,  Dal  n-Didail,  l;al 
Maigni,  Dal  Matbrach,  Dal  Mecon, 
Dal  Mendato,  Dal  Mocboirp,  Dal 
^Nloclion,  Dal  Muide,  Dal  Miiigid, 
Dal  TidiUi,  Dal  h-Uiscide,  Gabb- 
raigb,  Glosraigbe,  Granraigbe, 
Latbraige,  Ludraige.  Luffraigbe. 
Mendraigbe,  Nudbraige,  Eatb- 
raigbe,  Saitbrigbe.  Scothraigbe, 
Sedraigbe,  Seravigbe,  Teocraigbe, 
h-Uraigbe,  i.  xxvii. 

Tribes    (Rent :)—  Tualb  Airbri, 

—  Aitbecbtba,  —  Benntraigbe.  — 
Bibraigbe,  —  Biobi-aigbe,  —  Brec- 
raigbe,  —  Buain.  —  Caivige,  — 
Cathbarr,  —  Calbraige,  —  Chon- 
chobairni,  —  Connraighe,  — 
Cregraigbe,  —  Cruitbnecb,  — 
Cruitnecbof  tbe  Nortb,  —  Currat, 

—  Doranann,  —  n  -Eibluirg,  — 
Enienriglie,  —  Farduis,  —  Fer- 
Buidi,  —  Fer  More,  —  Fer  Ni- 
nais,  —  Fidbga,  —  Firbb,  — 
Focbmond,  —  Gaileoin,  —  Geb- 
tine,  —  Glasraighi,  —  Guaire.  — 
Lignniine,  —  Luaigne,  —  Mac 
Derbcbon.  —  Mac  Umoir,  —  Mac 
Umor,  —  ;Maistini,  —  IMasraigbe, 

—  Ocbuinne,   —  Resent  Lmoir, 

—  Selii,  —  Senionn,  —  Sen-Cbe- 
neoil,  —  Sen  Krann,  —  Sen  Mogad, 

—  Tregae,  —  Treilbirni,  i.  xxvii- 

XXX. 

Tribes,  made  up  of  Fines  or  Bouses, 

{.  Ixxviii. 
Tribe  land,  rigbts  of  persons  on  ; 

establisbnient  of  a  ^^elb,  i.  civ. 
Tribus,  tbe  Latin,  i.  Ixxxi. 
Tributes  due  to  kinys  from  tbeir 

sub-reguH,  ui.  124,^125,  12G,  1::9, 

180,  131. 
Tricbaeus  rosraarus,  i.  ccccxlviii. 
Triding,  i.  Ixxxi.    ISee  Tritbing. 


Tri  Finn  Eamhna,  "the  three  fair 
twins  ',  rec'e  "  tbe  three  fair 
[youths]  of  Fmania",  ii.  145,  146. 

Trigonon,  the,  i.  cccclxxxvii ;  bas  re- 
lief of  a  —  on  a  sarcophagus  of 
Volterra,  cccclxxxviii ;  figure  of  a 
—  on  an  Apuleian  vase ;  this  — 
has  a  fore  pillar,  and  is  the  proto- 
type of  tbe  harp,  cccclxxxix ;  the 
Kinnor  was  probably  the  origin  of 
tbe — ,  dviii;  Doni's  opinion  that 
tbe  harp  is  a  modified  — ,  i.  dxx. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  MSSj.  in 
Lil)rary  of,  i.  Ivi  ;  ii.  327,  330, 
353  ;  iii.  7,  117,  187,  250,  256,317, 
324,326,336,363,  375,  413,  414, 
466,  523  ;  harp  in  museum  of  — , 
Hi.  230,  263,  266,  267,  268,  269, 
274,  280,  285,  289,  291,209  ;  Stuic, 
Sturgana,  etc.,  in  museum  of  — , 
350. 

Triplum,  a,  i.  dliv. 
Tristan  and  Iseult,  romance  of,  i. 
xxxix. 

„    of  Gottfried  von  Strasburg,  /. 
cccliii. 

Tritbing,  {.  Ixxxi,  ccxxxi.  See  Tri- 
ding. 

Triticum  sativum,  t.  cctlxii  ;  — 
spella,  ccclxiii.    See  Wheat. 

Tritonus,  i.  dlxxvi,  dlxxviii. 

Triucha  ced,  i.  xcii,  xciii,  xcvi,  xcvLii, 
xcix,  c;  ii.  392  ;  iii.  502. 

Trocmi,  i.  xciv. 

Tropes,  i.  dlxix,  dlxxviii. 

Trousers,  tbe,  i.  ccclxxxiv. 

Trumpets,  possessed  by  Lord  Ox- 
mantown.  Hi.  320,  321  ;  Mr. 
Ralph  Ousley's  account  of  the 
trumpets  in  the  museum  of  R.I.A. 
found  in  the  County  of  Lime- 
rick,,342-34.0 ; —of  LordDrogbeda, 
343  ;  —  described  in  Walker's 
Iris/i  Bards,  342.  345,  .>4(!  ; 
these  were  first  described  and 
figured  in  Smith's  Bistort/  of 
Cork,  344 ;  —  figured  in  Ve- 
tusta  Monumenia,  315,  346  ; 
Smith  s  errors  regarding  tbese  — , 
346,  347;  Smith's  error  tbat  the 
Cork  —  formed  but  one  instru- 
ment, reproduced  by  Mr.  R,  Mac 
Adam.  347;  Sir  William  Wilde's 
novel  idea  as  to  tbe  use  of  the 
straight  tube  of  the  Cork  — ,  348- 
349. 

Tuath,  the,  i.  xxxiii ;  — ,  a  territorial 
political  unit,  Ixxix,  cxcviii;  cog- 
nate forms  of  tbe  word  — ,  Ixxx  ; 
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the  Mor  —  was  made  up  of  several 
Tuaths,  Ixxx,  Ixxxii,  Ixxxiv,  xci ; 
number  of  Ballybiatachs  in  a  — , 
xcii,  xciii,  xcvi,  xcvii,  xcviii,  xcix, 
cxxv,  cxxix,  cxxxi,  cxxxix,  cliii, 
cliv,  clvi,  clx,  clxvii,  clxxxiii, 
clxxxv,  clxxxix,  cxcii,  cci,  cciii, 
ccxxviii,  ccxxix,  ccxli,  cexlii, 
ccxliii,  ccxlvi,  ccxlvii,  ccxlviii, 
ccxlix,  ccliii,  ccliv,  cclvii,  celxii, 
cclxx.  celxxvii,  cclxxxiii,  cclxxxv, 
cccviii,  cpclxii,  ecclxxix. 
Tuatha  De  Danann,  or  Danand,  {. 
xxiii,  xxiv,  xxxii,  xxxix,  Ixxi, 
Ixxiii,  Ixxvi,  ccxxviii,  ccxxix, 
cclviii,  cclxiv,  cccxxvii,  ccccxxxii, 
ccccxxxvii,  ccccxxxix,  ccccxl, 
ccccxlvi,  ccccl,  cccclii,  cccclvii, 
cccclviii;  a  3,  30,  42,  50,  51,  52, 
71,  106,  110,  122, 128,131,142,148, 
150,  151,  152,  153,  185,  187,  188, 
189,  108,  226,  231,  232,  233,  234, 
235,  236,  237,  238,  241,  243,  245, 
246,  248,  240,  250,  251,  252,  255, 
258,  272,  288,  205,  301,  324,  328; 
in.  2,  5,  8,  10,  12,  15,  40,  42,  43, 
69,  CO,  73,  83,  07,  122,  151,  155, 
156,  157,  1G3,  169,  174,  179,  100, 
191,  102,  200,  202,  204,  210, 
211,  213,  215,  218,  219,  225,226, 
227,  231,  232,  233,  240,255,260, 
306,  324,  325,  328,  362,  366,  384, 
425,  527. 

Tuathas  of  Fort,  m.  127 ;  —  of  rent- 
paying  tribes,  i.  xxvii-xxx. 

Tubs,  i.  ccclvi,  ccclvii,  ccclix, 
ccclxvi. 

Tuceta,  t.  ccclxx. 

Tuguria,  i.  ccxcvii. 

Tuirnd .  Tuirnn ,  i.  ccclxii.  See  Tarai 
and  AYlieat. 

Tfin,  the  old  Norse,  {.  Ixxxvii,  cccv  ; 
the  Anglo-Saxon  — ,  or  town, 
IxxxviiL 

Tunc,  the,  or  "  Dungs"  of  the  old 

Germans,  i.  ccxcvi. 
Tunes  of  savage  nations,  extent  of, 

i.  dxliii. 

Tunginus,  the,  of  a  Salic  village,  i. 
clxi. 

Turks,  I.  viii;  nV.  314,  319. 
Twelfhaendmen,  ?.  ci,  cxcvi. 
Twysawg,  the  Welsh,  i.  ccxliv. 
Tydden,  the  Welsh,  i.  Ixxxix,  clxxix, 

clxxx. 
Tyggi,  Tiggi,  i.  ( i. 
Tynipanon,i.  dxvii, 
Tympanum,  i.  ccc^xp,  dxvii. 
Tyr  Cyfrif  of  the  Welsh,  i.  cxxxix. 


Uchelwyr,  i.  cxvii,  cxxviii. 
Ui  Neill,  m.  24,  25,  248,  309. 
Ulidians,  n.  156  ;  m.  265. 
Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology,  iii. 
347. 

Ulstermen,  ii.  335. 

Ultonians,  i.  ccclxi,  ccclxxi,  cccclxvi, 

cccclxx  ;  ii.  319,  329 ;  iii.  314,  372 

423.  431,  433. 
Umorians,  {.  xxiv,  Ixxi ;  ii.  122. 
University,  ancient  academic  or  — 

course  ;  order  of  the  studies  of  the 

twelve-years  course  of  study,  ii. 

171-173. 
Uthus,  i.  ccci. 

Vaccinium  myrtillus ;  —  uliginosum, 

i.  ccclxxviii. 
Vaisla.    See  Veisla. 
Valhumal  Voldhumle,  i.  ccclxxiii, 

cc(  Ixxiv. 

Vassal,  etymology  of,   i.   ccxxvi ; 

tribute  of  food    given    by  the 

vassal  to  the  lord,  and  not  by  the 

lord  to  the  — ,  ccxxvii. 
Vassalage,  military  service  not  the 

essential  characteristic  of  — ,  t. 

ccxxviii. 
Vasseur,  etymology  of,  i.  ccxxvi. 
Vat,  Ale,  i.  ccclxxiii ;  brewing  —, 

i.  ccchx. 
Vavassor,  i.  ccxxvi. 
Veal,  i.  ccclxviii. 
Veil,  i.  ccclvii,  cccxciv. 
Veisla,  {.  ccxxvii. 
Veislu-ma^Sr,  i.  ccxxvii. 

Veitsla,  Veizla  {.  ccxv.    See  Veisla. 

Verkmenn,  i  cxvi. 

Verse,  history  ancientlj-  taught  in, 

ii.  167  ;  legend  of  the  invention 
of  — ,  iii.  236. 

Verses,  four-lined,  which  sing  to 

certain  airs.  Hi.  302,  303. 
Versification,    tract  on    Irish,  in 

the  Book  of  Ballymote,  iii.  388, 

301. 

Vessels.  See  Culinary  Vessels  and 
Drinking  Vessels. 

Vetch,  the  black  bitter,  and  the 
tuberous  bitter  — ,  i.  ccclxiii, 

Viele,  the,  i  ccccxcix,  d ;  Teutonic 
names  for  —  ;  form  of  — ,  up  to 
the  eleventh  century,  dxxiv  ;  the 
Rote,  Rebec,  Gigue,  and  — ,  like 
each  other ;  change  of  form  of 
theseinstruments  after  the  eleventh 
century,  dxxv,  dxxvi ;  —  a  favou- 
rite instrument ;  it  Avas  played  by 
women  as  well  as  by  men,  dxxvii, 
dxxviii,  dxxix,  dcxxiv. 
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VieUe.    See  Viele. 
Videla,  i.  dxxiv. 
Vigele,  i.  dxxiv. 

Vihuela,  i.  dxxiii-iv ;  —  de  arco, 
dxxiii-iv;  — de  penola,  dxxiii-iv. 
Villa,  i.  cc. 

Villae  liberae,  i.  cxiii ;  —  nativae, 
cxiv\ 

Villeins,  i.  clxxxvi ;  free  —  in  Wales, 
cxiii. 

Villenage,  i.  clxxxvi. 
Vindauga,  i.  cccii. 
Viol,  the  modern,  i.  dxxiv, 
Viola,  the.    See  Viula. 
Viole,  the.    See  Viele. 
Violin,  the,  i.  d. 
Virginal,  the,  i.  dxvi. 
Vitex  agnus  castus,  {.  ccclxxiii. 
ViSannundr,  or  counterpurchase,  i. 
clxxv. 

Vitrum,  i.  cccciv,  ccccxxxv. 
Viula,  i.  dxxiv. 
Volcae  Tectosages,  i.  Ixxx. 
Volk,  {.  cv. 

Vorderschurz,  i.  cccclxxiv, 
Vryccan,     or     Welsh     Plaid,  i. 

ccclxxxvii. 
Wagon,  the.    See  Fedhen. 
Wainscotting,  i.  occliii. 
Waislumen,  i.  ccxxvii. 
Waist-piece,  the,  i.  cccclxxv.  See 

Brayette. 
Walhalla.  the  doors  of,  t.  cccxlvi. 
Walrus,  the,  i.  ccccxlviii,  ccccxlix. 
Wapentake,  tlie,  i.  Ixxxiv,  ccxxxi. 
Warda  or  Ward,  the,  i.  cc. 
"  Warder's  Seat",  the,  of  Irish  tales, 

{.  cccxiii. 

Ward-lieeve,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  i 

ccxlvii. 
Warp,  {  ccclix. 

Water,  a  sjmng  of,  in  the  house  of  a 
Bruighfer ;  a  running  stream 
of  —  in  the  Lios  or  Airless 
of  a  Fer  Forais,  and  in  the 
house  of  a  Leech,  i.  cccxviii. 
Cress,  i.  ccclxvi-vii. 
Wayland    Smith",   Cualand  the 
Irish,  i.  ccvii. 
Weapons,  the  words  dubh,  gorm,  and 
gla^s,  as  ai)plied  to,  ».  ccccxxxv  ; 

—  mentioned  in  Irish  MSS.,  i. 
ccccxxxvii ;  scope  of  lectures  on 

—  of  v  arlare,  ii.  2oO ;  earliest 
descriptions  of  —  in  Irish  AlSS., 
231  ;  —  of  the  Milesians;  dis- 
tinction between  the  —  of  the 
Tuatha  De  Uanand  and  of  the 
Firbolgs,  25(>;  recapitulation  of 


—  anciently  in  use,  295 ;  law  as 
to  seizure  for  debt  of  — ,  332 ; 
continued  use  of  the  same  —  down 
to  the  ninth  century,  335  345;  no 
account  of  the  —  of  the  Danes 
before  the  Battle  of  Clontarf ;  — 
used  at  the  Battle  of  Clontarf,  345. 

Weft,  i.  ccclix. 

Wele.    See  G  welly. 

Welsh  music,  not  derived  from  the 
Irish  ;  old  —  merely  restored  by 
Gruffyd  ab  Cynan ;  story  of 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  concerning 
the  existence  of  part-singing 
among  the  Welsh,  i.  dcxxiv ;  — 
was  constructed  on  a  gapped 
scale,  but  was  more  affected  by 
Church  music  than  was  the  Irish 
music,  dcxxv ;  and  by  poly- 
I)honous  music  also,  dcxxvi ;  the 
old  —  was  extinguished  by  Pro- 
testant hymnology ;  modern  — 
does  not  differ  essentially  from 
English  music ;  the  Welsh  not 
cognizant  of  the  great  change 
wiiich  has  taken  place  in  their 
music,  dcxxvi ;  evidence  of  this 
change  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  the  Welsh  bards  ;  traces  of  the 
true  —  to  be  found  still  in  old 
airs,  dcxxvii. 

Wends,  i.  ccclxxxv. 

Wer,  i.  cci,  ccxcv. 

Wergild,  L  cxvii,  cxxviii,  clviii, 
clxix,  ccxlviii. 

Wheat,  i.  ccclxii,  ccclxiii,  ccclxiv, 
dcxlii. 

Wheeled  carriages  used  by  the  Irish 

in  peace  and  war ;  Irish  names  of, 

cccclxxv. 
Wheels  of  a  chariot,  i.  cccclxxvii. 
Whorts,  ?.  ccclxxviii. 
Wind  instruments,  /.  dxxix ;  ancient 

Irish  —  of  graduated  scale  and 

compass.  Hi.  344. 
Windows  and  shutters  mentioned  in 

Irish  tales,  i.  cccii ;  dcxli. 
Wine,  i.  ccclxxvii. 
Wine  cellar,  i.  ccclx. 
Withernam  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  i. 

cclxxxv. 

Witness,  i.  cclxxxviii ;  the  Irish  — 
affirmed,  cclxxxix,  ccxc ;  penal- 
tics  for  false  witness,  ccxci. 

Wlad,  the,  of  the  Sclavonians,  i.  ci. 

Woad.  /.  cccciii,  ccccv;  —  cultivated 
in  Limeriek,  iii.  12U. 

Women,  custom  as  to  inheritance 
by,  in  Ireland,  among  the  Ger- 
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mans,  Franks,  Burgundians,  in 
Denmark  and  in  Sweden,  i.  clxx  ; 
"inheritance  of  Hand  and  Thigh", 
clxx-clxxii ;  female  judges,  Sa/xyt- 
rwi/  ynvaiK6Q,  the  Barrigenae  or 
Senae,  Matres  familiae,  Matrae, 
Mairae,  etc.,  Dames  Souveraines 
des  pensees,  etc.,  clxxi;  dress  of 
Irish  — ,  cccxciv  ;  character  of  — 
tested  by  ordeal  by  fire,  tt.  227. 

Wool  paid  as  rent  or  tribute,  Hi.  118. 

Woollen  cloth,  i.  ccclxxix. 

Workbag,  pledging  a  queen's  ;  its 
lawful  contents,  iii  113;  —  of  the 
wife  of  an  Airech  Feibhe,  114 ; 
the  contents  of  a  —  only  a  small 
part  of  a  lady's  personal  orna- 
ments, 114;  the  Land  formed  part 
of  the  contents  of  a  — ,  182. 

Wort-boiler,  the,  of  Gerg,  i.  ceclxxii. 

Writers,  Gaedhelic  — ,  in  early 
Christian  times,  ii  74. 

Wurfpfeil,  the,  L  ccccxlvi. 


Wylisc  gafol  gilda,  i.  cxlv. 

Wynebwerth.    See  Gwynebwerth. 

Venison,  i.  ccclxvii. 

Yarrow,  the,  i.  ccclxxiii. 

Year,  divisions  of  the,  iii.  217. 

Yeast,  i.  ccclxiii. 

Yennissei  Oztyaks,  i.  viii. 

Yew,  Druids'  wand  of  divination 

made  of  — ,  {*.  1 94  ;  the  — ,  a 

sacred  tree  of  Irish  druids,  226  ; 

artides  of  furniture  made  of  — , 

iii.  62. 
Yoke,  the,  i.  cccclxxx. 
Ystavell,  or  Estavelle  of  the  Welsh, 

i.  ccc. 

Zaun,    the    German,    i.  Ixxxvii, 
cccv. 

Zinc  bronzes  of  Roman  origin,  t. 

ccccxxii. 
Ziinfte,  i.  OCX,  ccxi,  ccxiii. 
Ziikkarah,  the,  {.  dxi. 
Zun,  {.  cccv. 
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